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Tlie  Secret 


THE  secret  of  health  is  that  the  recipe 
for  health  is  no  secret. 
The  rules  of  health  are  few,  sim- 
ple, easy  to  comprehend.  Every  one 
knows  them,  save  the  few  who  are  so 
wise  that  they  know  everything  but  the 
obvious,  and  can  do  anything  but  make  a 
living. 

Health  is  yours,  if  you  will  comply  with 
Nature's  laws. 

And  these  laws  are:  Breathe,  bathe, 
work,  laugh,  study,  play — and  flavor  all 
with  love. 

He  who  will  follow  this  formula,  mixing 
the  ingredients  in  right  proportion,  will 
live  long,  well,  and  happily. 

To  him  old  age  will  come  painlessly  and 
as  a  glad  release. 

For  him  the  autumn  days  will  be  the  lov- 
liest  of  the  year.  He  will  fall  asleep  in  this 
world,  and  awaken  in  another,  and  if  he 
remembers  the  past,  he  will  laugh  to  think 
he  ever  had  a  fear. 

Man  is  an  air  plant.  Man  can  go  with- 
out food  for  forty  days,  but  he  cannot  go 
without  air  for  forty*  seconds  without  dis- 
comfort, and  four  minutes  without  air  will 
kill  him. 

Breathe  deeply  when  in  the  open.  The 
breath  is  the  life.  Even  breathing  means 
an  even  pulse. 

Anger  and  jealousy  shorten  the  breath 
and  shorten  life,  because  they  disturb  the 
circulation.    And  when  you  disturb  the 


circulation,  you  interfere  with  digestion, 
and  render  your  thoughts  moody,  erratic, 
unsafe. 

Breathe;  also  bathe.  The  skin  must  be 
kept  active.  Thus  is  elimination  made 
easy  and  natural. 

Drink  plenty  of  water.  Hot  water  in  the 
morning  is  good — always. 

Eat  sparingly  and  let  your  nightcap  be 
an  apple  and  half  a  glass  of  water.  As  you 
slowly  sip  the  water,  think  well  of  your 
friends,  think  well  of  yourself — think  well 
of  everybody,  and  especially  think  well  of 
all  those  who  toil  and  who  go  forth  to  their 
labors  until  the  evening. 

As  for  your  enemies,  forget  them. 

Besides  your  daily  work,  have  a  hobby- 
music,  chess,  books,  gardening,  gasoline, 
golf.  Every  day  read  a  little  poetry,  look 
upon  a  beautiful  picture,  hear  a  piece  of 
choice  music — these  things  love  the  soul — 
they  rest  and  they  refresh. 

There  is  no  vitality  in  drugs.  Stimulants 
first  excite,  and  then  lull,  stupefy,  and 
destroy. 

Use  Nature's  remedies  and  none  other — 
good  food  in  moderation,  good  thoughts, 
good  deeds. 

Sleep  at  night  and  work  in  the  day. 

Nature  is  our  loving  mother.  Love  her 
in  return — study  her— appreciate  her,  and 
she  will  hold  you  in  her  loving  arms  and 
sing  you  a  lullaby,  as  care  casts  anchor  in 
the  shadow  of  a  dream. 
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Besides  your  daily  work,  have  a  hobby — music,  chess,  books,  gardening,  gasoline,  golf.    These  things  love  the  soul — 

they  rest  and  they  refresh. 
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A FITFUL  breeze  played 
among  the  mesquite 
bushes.  The  naked 
earth,  where  it  showed 
k  between  the  clumps  of 
grass,  was  baked  plaster 
hard.  It  burned  like  hot  slag,  and 
except  for  a  panting  lizard  here 
and  there,  or  a  dust-gray  jack- 
rabbit,  startled  from  its  covert, 
nothing  animate  stirred  upon  its 
face.  High  and  motionless  in  the 
blinding  sky  a  buzzard  poised; 
long-tailed  Mexican  crows  among 
the  thorny  branches  creaked  and 
whistled,  choked  and  rattled, 
snored  and  grunted;  a  dove 
mourned  inconsolably,  and  out  of 
the  air  issued  metallic  insect  cries 
— the  direction  whence  they  came 
as  unascertainable  as  their  source 
was  hidden. 

Although  the  sun  was  half-way 
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down  the  west,  its  glare  remained 
untempered,  and  the  tantalizing 
shade  of  the  sparse  mesquite  was 
more  of  a  trial  than  a  comfort  to 
the  lone  woman  who,  refusing  its  de- 
ceitful invitation,  plodded  steadily 
over  the  waste.  Stop,  indeed,  she 
dared  not.  In  spite  of  her  fatigue, 
regardless  of  the  torture  from  feet 
and  limbs  unused  to  walking,  she 
must,  as  she  constantly  assured 
herself,  keep  going  until  strength 
failed.  So  far,  fortunately,  she 
had  kept  her  head,  and  she  re- 
tained sufficient  reason  to  deny  the 
fanciful  apprehensions  which  clam- 
ored for  audience.  If  she  once 
allowed  herself  to  become  panicky, 
'she  knew  she  would  fare  worse — far 
worse — and  now,  if  ever,  she  needed 
all  her  faculties.  Somewhere  to  the 
northward,  perhaps  a  mile,  perhaps 
a  league  distant,  lay  the  water-hole. 
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But  the  country  was  of  a  deadly  and  a 
deceitful  sameness,  tlevoid  of  landmarks, 
and  lacking  well-defined  water-courses. 
The  unending  mesquite  with  its  first  spring 
foliage  resembled  a  limitless  peach  orchard, 
sown  by  some  careless  and  unbelievably 
prodigal  hand.  Out  of  these  false  acres 
occasional  knolls  and  low  stony  hills  lifted 
themselves  so  that  one  came,  now  and 
then,  to  vantage  points  where  the  eye  leaped 
for  great  distances  across  imperceptible 
valleys  to  horizons  so  far  away  that  the 
scattered  tree  clumps  were  blended  into  an 
unbroken  carpet  of  green.  To  the  woman 
these  outlooks  were  unutterably  depressing, 
merely  serving  to  reveal  the  vastness  of 
the  desolation  about  her. 

At  the  crest  of  such  a  rise  she  paused  and 
studied  the  country  carefully,  but  without 
avail.  She  felt  dizzily  for  the  desert  bag 
swung  from  her  shoulder  only  to  find  it 
flat  and  dry;  the  galvanized  mouthpiece 
burned  her  fingers.  With  a  little  shock, 
she  remembered  that  she  had  done  this 
very  thing  several  times  before,  and  her 
repeated  forgetting  frightened  her,  since 
it  seemed  to  show  that  her  mind  had  been 
slightly  unbalanced  by  the  heat.  That, 
perhaps,  explained  why  the  distant  horizon 
swam  and  wavered  so. 

In  all  probability  a  man  situated  as  she 
was,  would  have  spoken  aloud,  in  an  en- 
deavor to  steady  himself;  but  this  woman 
did  nothing  of  the  sort.  Seating  herself 
in  the  densest  shade  she  could  find — it  was 
really  no  shade  at  all — she  closed  her  eyes 
and  relaxed — no  easy  thing  to  do  in  such 
a  stifling  temperature  and  when  her  throat 
was  aching  with  drought. 

At  length  she  opened  her  eyes  again,  only 
to  find  that  she  could  make  out  nothing 
familiar.  Undoubtedly  she  was  lost;  the 
water-hole  might  be  anywhere.  She  lis- 
tened tensely,  and  the  very  air  seemed  to 
listen  with  her;  the  leaves  hushed  their 
faint  whispering;  a  near-by  cactus  held  its 
forty  fleshy  ears  alert,  while  others  more 
distant  poised  in  the  same  hearkening  at- 
titude. It  seemed  to  the  woman  that  a 
thousand  ears  were  straining  with  hers, 
yet  no  sound  came  save  only  the  monot- 
onous crescendo  and  diminuendo  of  those 
locust-cries  coming  out  of  nowhere  and  re- 
treating into  the  voids.  At  last,  as  if 
satisfied,  the  leaves  began  to  whisper  softly 
again. 

Away  to  her  left  lay  the  yellow  flood  of 


the  Rio  Grande,  but  the  woman,  though 
tempted  to  swing  in  that  direction,  knew 
better  than  to  yield.  At  least  twenty 
miles  of  barrens  lay  between,  and  she  told 
herself  that  she  could  never  cover  such  a 
distance.  No,  the  water-hole  was  nearer, 
it  must  be  close  at  hand.  If  she  could  only 
think  a  little  more  clearly,  she  could  locate 
it.  Once  more  she  tried,  as  she  had  tried 
many  times  before,  to  recall  the  exact 
point  where  she  had  shot  her  horse,  and 
to  map  in  her  mind's  eye  the  foot-weary 
course  she  had  traveled  from  that  point 
onward. 

Desert  travel  was  nothing  new  to  her, 
thirst  and  fatigue  were  old  acquaintances; 
yet  she  could  not  help  wondering  if,  in  spite 
of  her  training,  in  spite  of  that  inborn  sense 
of  direction  which  she  had  prided  herself 
upon  sharing  with  the  wild  creatures,  she 
were  fated  to  become  a  victim  of  the  cha- 
parral. The  possibility  was  remote;  death 
at  this  moment  seemed  as  far  off  as  ever — 
if  anything  it  was  too  far  off.  No,  she  would 
find  the  water-hole,  somehow;  or  the  un- 
expected would  happen  as  it  always  did 
when  one  was  in  dire  straits.  She  was  too 
young  and  too  strong  to  die  yet.  Death 
was  not  so  easily  won  as  this. 

Rising,  she  readjusted  the  strap  of  the 
empty  water-bag  over  her  shoulder  and  the 
loose  cartridge  belt  at  her  hip,  then  set  her 
dusty  feet  down  the  slope. 

Day  died  lingeringly.  The  sun  gradually 
lost  its  cruelty,  but  a  partial  relief  from  the 
heat  merely  emphasized  the  traveler's 
thirst  and  muscular  distress.  Onward  she 
plodded,  using  her  eyes  as  carefully  as  she 
knew  how.  She  watched  the  evening 
flight  of  the  doves,  thinking  to  guide  her- 
self by  their  course,  but  she  was  not  shrewd 
enough  to  read  the  signs  correctly.  The 
tracks  she  found  were  old,  for  the  most 
part,  and  they  led  in  no  particular  direction, 
nowhere  uniting  into  anything  like  a  trail. 
She  wondered  if  she  could  bring  herself  to 
drink  the  blood  of  a  jackrabbit,  and  if  it 
would  quench  her  thirst.  But  the  thought 
was  repellent,  and  besides,  she  was  not  a 
good  shot  with  a  revolver.  Nor  did  the 
cactus  offer  any  relief,  since  it  was  only 
just  coming  into  bloom,  and  as  yet  bore 
no  fruit. 

The  sun  had  grown  red  and  huge  when 
at  last  in  the  hard-baked  dirt  she  dis- 
covered fresh  hoof-prints.  These  seemed 
to  lead  along  the  line  in  which  she  was 
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traveling,  and  she  followed  them  gladly, 
encouraged  when  they  were  joined  by  others, 
for  although  they  meandered  aimlessly, 
they  formed  something  more  like  a  trail 
than  anything  she  had  as  yet  seen.  Guess- 
ing at  their  general  direction,  she  hurried 
on,  coming  finally  into  a  region  where  the 
soil  was  shallow  and  scarcely  served  to 
cover  the  rocky  substratum.  A  low  bluff 
rose  on  her  left,  and  along  its  crest  scat- 
tered Spanish  daggers  were  raggedly  sil- 
houetted against  the  sky. 

She  was  in  a  well-defined  path  now;  she 
tried  to  run,  but  her  legs  were  heavy,  she 
stumbled  a  great  deal,  and  her  breath 
made  strange,  distressing  sounds  as  it 
i^-ued  from  her  open  lips.  Rounding  the 
steep  shoulder  of  the  ridge  she  hastened 
down  a  declivity  into  a  mot  of  scrub  oak, 
and  ebony  trees,  then  halted,  staring  ahead 
of  her. 

The  nakedness  of  the  stony  arroyo,  the 
gnarled  and  stunted  thickets,  were  softened 
by  the  magic  of  twilight;  the  air  had  sud- 
denly cooled;  overhead  the  empty,  flawless 
sky  was  deepening  swiftly  from  blue  to 
purple;  the  chaparral  had  awakened  and 
echoed  now  to  the  sounds  of  life.  Nestling 
in  a  shallow  flinty  bowl  was  a  pool  of  water, 
and  on  its  brink  a  little  fire  was  burning. 

It  was  a  tiny  fire,  overhung  with  a  black- 
ened pot;  the  odor  of  greasewood  and 
mesquite  smoke  was  sharp.  A  man,  rising 
swiftly  to  his  feet  at  the  first  sound,  was 
staring  at  the  newcomer;  he  was  as  alert 
as  any  wild  thing.  But  the  woman  scarcely 
heeded  him.  She  staggered  directly  to- 
wards the  pond,  seeing  nothing  after  the 
first  glance,  except  the  water.  She  would 
have  flung  herself  full  length  upon  the  edge, 
but  the  man  stepped  forward  and  stayed 
her,  then  placed  a  tin  cup  in  her  hand.  She 
mumbled  something  in  answer  to  his  greet- 
ing and  the  hoarse,  raven-like  croak  in  her 
voice  startled  her;  then  she  drank,  with 
trembling  eagerness,  drenching  the  front 
of  her  dress.  The  water  was  warm,  but 
it  was  clean  and  delicious. 

"Easy  now.  Take  your  time,"  said  the 
man,  as  he  refilled  the  cup.  "It  won't 
give  out." 

She  knelt  and  wet  her  face  and  neck; 
the  sensation  was  so  grateful  that  she  was 
tempted  to  fling  herself  bodily  into  the  pool. 
The  man  was  still  talking,  but  she  took  no 
heed  of  what  he  said.  Then  at  last  she 
sank  back,  her  feet  curled  under  her,  her 


body  sagging,  her  head  drooping.  She 
felt  the  stranger's  hands  beneath  her  arms, 
felt  herself  lifted  to  a  more  comfortable 
position.  Without  asking  permission,  the 
stranger  unlaced  first  one  then  the  other 
of  her  dusty  boots,  seeming  not  to  notice 
her  weak  attempt  at  resistance.  Once 
he  had  placed  her  bare  feet  in  the  water, 
she  forgot  her  resentment  in  the  intense 
relief. 

The  man  left  her  seated  in  a  collapsed, 
semi-conscious  state,  and  went  back  to  his 
fire.  For  the  time,  she  was  too  tired  to  do 
more  than  refill  the  drinking  cup  occasion- 
ally, or  to  wet  her  face  and  arms,  but  as 
her  pores  drank  greedily  her  exhaustion 
lessened  and  her  vitality  returned. 

It  was  dark  when  for  the  first  time  she 
turned  her  head  towards  the  camp-fire 
and  stared  curiously  at  the  figure  there. 
The  appetizing  odor  of  broiling  bacon  had 
drawn  her  attention,  and  as  if  no  move 
went  unnoticed  the  man  said,  without 
lifting  his  eyes: 

"Let  'em  soak!  Supper'll  be  ready  di- 
rectly. How'd  you  like  your  eggs — if  we 
had  any?"  Evidently  he  expected  no 
reply,  for  after  a  chuckle  he  began  to  whistle 
softly,  in  a  peculiarly  clear  and  liquid  tone — 
almost  like  some  bird  call.  He  had  spoken 
with  an  unmistakable  Texas  drawl;  the 
woman  put  him  down  at  once  for  a  cowboy. 
She  settled  her  back  against  a  boulder  and 
rested. 

The  pool  had  become  black  and  mysteri- 
ous, the  sky  was  studded  with  stars  when 
he  called  her,  and  she  laboriously  drew  on 
her  stockings  and  boots.  Well  back  from 
the  fire  he  had  arranged  a  seat  for  her,  using 
his  saddle  blanket  for  a  covering,  and  upon 
this  she  lowered  herself  stiffly.  As  she  did 
so,  she  took  fuller  notice  of  the  man  and 
found  his  appearance  reassuring. 

"I  suppose  you  wonder  how  I — happen 
to  be  here,"  she  said. 

"Now  don't  talk  'til  you're  rested,  Miss. 
This  coffee  is  strong  enough  to  walk  on  its 
hands,  and  I  reckon  about  two  cups  of  it'll 
rastle  you  into  shape."  As  she  raised  the 
tin  mug  to  her  lips,  he  waved  a  hand  and 
smiled,  "Drink  hearty! "  He  set  a  plate  of 
bread  and  bacon  in  her  lap,  then  opened 
a  glass  jar  of  jam.  "Here's  the  dukes. 
I've  got  a  sort  of  sweet  tooth  in  my  head. 
I  reckon  you'll  have  to  make  out  with  this, 
'cause  I  rode  in  too  late  to  rustle  any  fresh 
meat,  and  the  delivery  wagon  won't  be 
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'round  before  morning."  So  saying,  he 
withdrew  to  the  fire. 

The  woman  ate  and  drank  slowly.  She 
was  too  tired  to  be  hungry,  and  meanwhile 
the  young  man  squatted  upon  his  heels 
and  watched  her  through  the  smoke  from 
a  husk  cigaret.  It  was  perhaps  fortunate 
for  her  peace  of  mind  that  she  could  not 
correctly  interpret  his  expression,  for  had 
she  been  able  to  do  so  she  would  have  real- 
ized something  of  the  turmoil  into  which  her 
presence  had  thrown  him.  He  was  ac- 
customed to  meeting  men  in  unexpected 
places— even  in  the  desert's  isolation — 
but  to  have  a  night  camp  in  the  chaparral 
invaded  by  a  young  and  unescorted  woman, 
to  have  a  foot-sore  goddess  stumble  out 
of  the  dark  and  collapse  into  his  arms  was 
a  unique  experience  and  one  calculated  to 
disturb  a  person  of  his  solitary  habits. 

"Have  you  had  your  supper? "  she  finally 
inquired. 

"  Who,  me?  Oh,  I'll  eat  with  the  help." 
He  smiled,  and  when  his  flashing  teeth 
showed  white  against  his  leathery  tan,  the 
woman  decided  he  was  not  at  all  bad  looking. 
He  was  very  tall  and  quite  lean,  with  the 
long  legs  of  a  horseman — this  latter  feature 
accentuated  by  his  high-heeled  boots  and 
by  the  short  canvas  cowboy  coat  that 
reached  only  to  his  cartridge  belt.  His 
features  she  could  not  well  make  out  for 
the  fire  was  little  more  than  a  bed  of  coals 
and  he  fed  it,  Indian-like,  with  a  twig  or 
two  at  a  time. 

"I  beg  your  pardon.  I'm  selfish."  She 
extended  her  cup  and  plate  as  an  invitation 
for  him  to  share  their  contents.  "Please 
eat  with  me." 

But  he  refused.  "I  ain't  hungry,"  he 
affirmed.  "Honest!" 

Accustomed  as  she  was  to  the  diffidence 
of  ranch  hands,  she  refrained  from  urging 
him,  and  proceeded  with  her  repast.  When 
she  had  finished,  she  lay  back  and  watched 
him  as  he  ate  sparingly. 

"My  horse  fell,  crossing  the  Arroyo 
Grande,"  she  announced  abruptly.  "He 
broke  a  leg  and  I  had  to  shoot  him." 

"Is  there  any  water  in  the  Grande?" 
asked  the  man. 

"No.    They  told  me  there  was  plenty. 
I  knew  of  this  charco,  so  I  made  for  it." 

"Who  told  you  there  was  water  in  the 
arroyo?" 

"Those  Mexicans  at  the  little  goat 
ranch." 


"Balli.  So  you  walked  in  from  Arroyo 
Grande.  Lord!  It's  a  good  ten  miles, 
straightaway,  and  I  reckon  you  came 
crooked,  eh?" 

"  Yes.  And  it  was  very  hot.  I  was  never 
here  but  once,  and— the  country  looks  dif- 
ferent when  you're  afoot." 

"It  certainly  does,"  the  man  nodded. 
Then  he  continued  musingly:  "No  water 
there,  eh?  I  figured  there  might  be  a  lit- 
tle." The  fact  appeared  to  please  him,  for 
he  nodded  again  as  he  went  on  with  his 
meal.  "Not  much  rain  down  here,  I 
reckon." 

"Very  little.    Where  are  you  from?" 
"Me?    Hebbronville.    My    name  is 
Law." 

Evidently,  thought  the  woman,  this 
fellow  belonged  to  the  East  outfit,  or  some 
of  the  other  big  cattle  ranches  in  the  Heb- 
bronville district.  Probably  he  was  a 
range-boss  or  a  foreman.  After  a  time 
she  said,  "I  suppose  the  nearest  ranch  is 
that  Balli  place?" 

"Yes'm." 

"I'd  like  to  borrow  your  horse." 

Mr.  Law  stared  into  his  plate.  "Well, 
Miss,  I'm  afraid  ". 

She  added  hastily,  "  I'll  send  you  a  fresh 
one  by  Balli's  boy,  in  the  morning." 

He  looked  up  at  her  from  under  the  brim 
of  his  hat.  "D'you  reckon  you  could  find 
that  goat  ranch  by  starlight,  Miss?" 

The  woman  was  silent. 

"Ain't  you  just  about  caught  up  on 
traveling,  for  one  day?"  he  asked.  "I 
reckon  you  need  a  good  rest,  about  as  much 
as  anybody  I  ever  saw.  You  can  have  my 
blanket,  you  know." 

The  prospect  was  unwelcome,  yet  she 
reluctantly  agreed.  "Perhaps—  Then  in 
the  morning  " 

Law  shook  his  head.  "I  can't  loan  you 
my  horse,  Miss.  I've  got  to  stay  right 
here." 

"But  Balli's  boy  could  bring  him  back." 

"I  got  to  meet  a  man." 

"Here?" 

"Yes'm." 

"When  will  he  come?" 

"He'd  ought  to  be  here  at  early  dark 
to-morrow  evening."  Heedless  of  her  dis- 
may he  continued:  "Yes'm,  about  sun- 
down." 

"But— I  can't  stay  here.  I'll  ride  to 
Balli's  and  have  your  horse  back  by  after- 
noon." 
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"My  man  might  come  earlier  than  I 
expect,"  Mr.  Law  persisted. 

"Really,  I  can't  see  what  difference  it 
would  make.  It  wouldn't  interfere  with 
your  appointment  to  let  me  " 

Law  smiled  slowly,  and  setting  his  plate 
aside,  selected  a  fresh  cigaret;  then  as  he 
reached  for  a  coal  he  explained:  "I  haven't 
got  what  you'd  exactly  call  an  appoint- 
ment. This  feller  I'm  expecting  is  a  Mex- 
ican, and  day  before  yesterday  he  killed 
a  man  over  in  Jim  Wells  county.  They 
got  me  by  'phone  at  Hebbronville  and  told 
me  he'd  left.  He's  headin'  for  the  border, 
and  he's  due  here  about  sundown,  now  that 
Arroyo  Grande's  dry.  I  was  aimin'  to 
let  you  ride  his  horse." 

"Then — you're  an  officer?" 

"  Yes'm.  Ranger.  So  you  see  I  can't 
help  you  to  get  home  till  my  man  comes. 
Do  you  live  around  here?"  The  speaker 
looked  up  enquiringly,  and  after  an  instant's 
hesitation  the  woman  said  quietly: 

"I  am  Mrs.  Austin."  She  was  grateful 
for  the  gloom  that  hid  her  face.  "I  rode 
out  this  way  to  examine  a  tract  of  grazing 
land." 

It  seemed  fully  a  minute  before  the 
Ranger  answered;  then  he  said  in  a  casual 
tone,  "I  reckon  Las  Palmas  is  quite  a 
ranch,  ma'am." 

"Yes.    But  we  need  more  pasture." 

"  I  know  your  La  Feria  ranch,  too.  I  was 
with  General  Castro  when  we  had  that  fight 
near  there." 

"You  were  a  Maderista?" 

"Yes'm.  Machine-gun  man.  That's 
fine  country  over  there.  Seems  like  God 
Almighty  got  mixed  and  put  the  Mexicans 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  Rio  Grande.  But 
I  reckon  you  haven't  seen  much  of  La 
Feria  since  the  last  revolution  broke  out." 

"No.  We  have  tried  to  remain  neutral 
but — "  again  she  hesitated.  "Mr.  Austin 
has  enemies.  Fortunately  both  sides  have 
spared  La  Feria." 

Law  shrugged  his  broad  shoulders.  "Oh, 
well,  the  revolution  isn't  over!  A  ranch  in 
Mexico  is  my  idea  of  a  bad  investment." 
He  rose  and  taking  his  blanket  sought  a  fa- 
vorable spot  upon  which  to  spread  it.  Then 
he  helped  Mrs.  Austin  to  her  feet — her 
muscles  had  stiffened  until  she  could  barely 
stand — after  which  he  fetched  his  saddle 
for  a  pillow.  He  made  no  apologies  for 
his  meager  hospitality  nor  did  his  guest 
expect  any. 


When  he  had  staked  out  his  horse  for  the 
night  he  returned  to  find  the  woman  rolled 
snugly  in  her  covering,  as  in  a  cocoon.  The 
dying  embers  flickered  into  flame  and  lit 
her  hair  redly.  She  had  laid  off  her  felt 
Stetson,  and  one  loosened  braid  lay  over 
her  hard  pillow.  Thinking  her  asleep  Law 
stood  motionless,  making  no  attempt  to 
hide  his  expression  of  wonderment,  until 
unexpectedly  she  spoke. 

"What  will  you  do  with  me  when  your 
Mexican  comes?"  she  asked. 

"Well,  ma'am,  I  reckon  I'll  hide  you  out 
in  the  brush,  till  I  tame  him.  I  hope  you 
sleep  well." 

"Thank  you,  I'm  used  to  the  open." 

He  nodded  as  if  he  well  knew  that  she 
was,  then  shaking  out  his  slicker  turned 
away. 

As  he  lay  staring  up  through  the  thorny 
mesquite  branches  that  roofed  him  inade- 
quately from  the  dew  he  marveled  mightily. 
A  bright,  steady-burning  star  peeped 
through  the  leaves  at  him,  and  as  he  watched 
it  he  remembered  that  this  red-haired 
woman  with  the  still,  white  face  was  known 
far  and  wide  through  the  lower  valley  as 
"The  Lone  Star."  Well,  he  mused,  the 
name  fitted  her;  she  was,  if  reports  were 
true,  quite  as  mysterious,  quite  as  cold  and 
fixed  and  unapproachable,  as  the  title  im- 
plied. Knowledge  of  her  identity  had  come 
as  a  shock,  for  Law  knew  something  of  her 
history,  and  to  find  her  suing  for  his  pro- 
tection was  quite  thrilling.  Tales  of  her 
pale  beauty  were  common  and  not  tame, 
but  she  was  all  and  more  than  she  had  been 
described.  And  yet  why  had  no  one  told 
him  she  was  so  young?  This  woman's 
youth  and  attractiveness  amazed  him;  he 
felt  that  he  had  made  a  startling  discovery. 
Was  she  so  cold,  after  all?  or  was  she  merely 
reserved?  Red  hair  above  a  pure  white 
face;  a  woman's  form  wrapped  in  his 
blanket;  ripe  red  lips  caressing  the  rim  of 
his  mean  drinking  cup!  Those  were  things 
to  think  about.  Those  were  pictures  for 
a  lonely  man. 

She  had  not  been  too  proud  and  cold  to 
let  him  help  her.  In  her  fatigue  she  had  al- 
lowed him  to  lift  her  and  to  make  her  more 
comfortable.  Hot  against  his  palms — 
palms  unaccustomed  to  the  touch  of 
woman's  flesh — he  felt  the  contact  of  her 
naked  feet,  as  at  the  moment  when  he  had 
placed  them  in  the  cooling  water.  Her 
feeble  resistance  had  only  called  attention 
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to  her  sex — to  the  slim  whiteness  of  her 
ankles  beneath  her  short  riding  skirt. 

Following  his  first  amazement  at  behold- 
ing her  had  come  a  fantastic  explanation 
of  her  presence — for  a  moment  or  two  it  had 
seemed  as  if  the  fates  had  taken  heed  of 
his  yearnings  and  had  sent  her  to  him  out 
of  the  dusk — wild  fancies,  like  these,  bother 
men  who  are  much  alone.  Of  course  he 
had  not  dreamed  that  she  was  the  mistress 
of  Las  Palmas.  That  altered  matters, 
and  yet — they  were  to  spend  a  long  idie 
day  together.  If  the  Mexican  did  not 
come,  another  night  like  this  would  follow, 
and  she  was  virtually  his  prisoner.  Per- 
haps, after  all  

Dave  Law  stirred  nervously  and  sighed. 

"Don't  this  beat  hell?"  he  murmured 
reflectively. 

ALAIRE  AUSTIN  slept  badly.  The 
day's  hardships  had  left  their  traces. 
The  toxins  of  fatigue  not  only  poisoned  her 
muscles  with  aches  and  pains  but  drugged 
her  brain  and  rendered  the  night  a  long 
succession  of  tortures  during  which  she  ex- 
perienced for  a  second  time  the  agonies  of 
thirst  and  fatigue  and  despair.  Extreme 
physical  ordeals,  like  profound  emotional 
upheavals,  leave  imprints  upon  the  brain, 
and  while  the  body  may  recover  quickly 
it  often  requires  considerable  time  to  rest 
exhausted  nerves.  The  finer  the  nervous 
organism,  the  slower  is  the  process  of  re- 
cuperation. Like  most  normal  women 
Alaire  had  a  surprising  amount  of  endur- 
ance, both  nervous  and  muscular,  but  hav- 
ing drawn  heavily  against  her  reserve  force 
she  paid  the  penalty.  During  the  early 
hours  of  the  night  she  slept  hardly  at  all, 
and  as  soon  as  her  bodily  discomfort  began 
to  decrease,  her  mind  became  unruly. 
Twice  she  rose  and  limped  to  the  water- 
hole  for  a  drink,  and  it  was  not  until  nearly 
dawn  that  she  dropped  off  into  complete 
unconsciousness.  She  was  awakened  by 
a  sunbeam  which  pierced  her  leafy  shelter 
and  with  hot  touch  explored  her  upturned 
face. 

It  was  still  early;  the  sun  had  just  cleared 
the  valley's  rim,  and  the  ground  was  damp 
with  dew.  Somewhere  near  "by,  an  un- 
familiar bird  was  sweetly  trilling.  Alaire 
listened  dreamily,  until  the  bird-carol 
changed  to  the  air  of  a  familiar  cowboy 
song,  then  she  sat  up,  queerly  startled. 

David  Law   was   watering  his  horse, 


grooming  the  animal  meanwhile  with  a  bur- 
lap cloth.  Such  attention  was  unusual 
in  a  stock  country  where  horses  run  wild, 
but  this  horse,  Mrs.  Austin  saw,  justified 
unusual  care.  It  was  a  beautiful  blood- 
bay  mare,  and  as  the  woman  looked,  it 
lifted  its  head,  then  with  wet,  trembling 
muzzle  caressed  its  owner's  cheek.  Un- 
doubtedly this  attention  was  meant  for  a 
kiss,  and  was  as  daintily  conferred  as  any 
woman's  favor.  It  brought  a  reward  in 
a  lump  of  sugar.  There  followed  an  ex- 
hibition of  equine  delight;  the  mare's  lips 
twitched,  her  nose  wrinkled  ludicrously, 
she  stretched  her  neck  and  tossed  her  head 
as  the  sweetness  tickled  her  palate.  Even 
the  nervous  switching  of  her  tail  was  elo- 
quent of  pleasure.  Meanwhile  the  owner 
showed  his  white  teeth  in  a  smile. 

"Good  morning!"  said  Mrs.  Austin. 

Law  lifted  his  hat  in  a  graceful  salute 
as  he  approached  around  the  edge  of  the 
pool,  his  spurs  jingling  musically.  The 
mare  followed. 

"You  have  a  fine  horse,  there." 

"Yes'm.  Her  and  me  -get  along  all 
right,"  replied  Law.  "I  hope  we  didn't 
wake  you,  ma'am." 

"No.    I  was  too  tired  to  sleep  well." 

"Of  course!  I  heard  you  stirring  about 
during  the  night."  Law  paused  and  the 
mare,  with  sharp  ears  cocked  forward, 
looked  over  his  shoulder  inquisitively. 
"Tell  the  lady  good  morning,  Bessie  Belle," 
he  directed.  The  animal  flung  its  head  high 
then  stepped  forward  and,  stretching  its 
neck,  sniffed  doubtfully  at  the  visitor. 

"What  a  graceful  bow!"  Mrs.  Austin 
laughed.  "You  taught  her  that,  I  pre- 
sume." 

"Yes'm!  She'd  never  been  to  school 
when  I  got  her;  she  was  plumb  ignorant. 
But  flte's  got  all  the  airs  of  a  fine  lady  now. 
Sometimes  I  go  without  sugar,  but  Bessie 
-  Belle  never  does." 

"And  you  with  a  sweet  tooth!" 

The  Ranger  smiled  pleasantly.  "She's 
as  easy  as  a'  rockin'-chair.  We're  kind  of 
sweethearts,  ain't  we,  kid?"  Again  Bessie 
Belle  tossed  her  head  high.  "Thaf's  'yes,' 
with  the  reverse  English,"  the  speaker  ex- 
plained. "Now  you  just  rest  yourself, 
ma'am,  and  order  your  breakfast.  What'll 
it  be,  quail,  dove,  or  cottontail?" 

"Why — whatever  you  can  get." 

"That  ain't  the  kind  of  restaurant  we 
run.    Bessie  Belle  would  sure  be  offended 
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if  she  understood  you.  Ever  see  anybody 
call  a  quail?" 

"Can  it  really  be  done?" 

Law's  face  brightened.  "You  wait." 
He  led  his  mare  down  the  arroyo,  then  re- 
turned, and  taking  his  Winchester  from  its 
scabbard,  explained:  "There's  a  pair  of 
'top-knots'  on  that  side-hill  waitin'  for  a 
drink.  Watch  'em  run  into  my  lap  when 
I  give  the  distress  signal  of  our  secret  order." 
He  skirted  the  water-hole,  and  seated  him- 
self with  his  heels  together  and  his  elbows 
propped  upon  his  spread  knees  in  the  mili- 
tary position  for  close  shooting.  From 
where  he  sat  he  commanded  an  unobstructed 
view  of  the  thicket's  edge.  Next  he  mois- 
tened his  lips  and  uttered  an  indescribable, 
low  whistle.  At  intervals  he  repeated  the 
call  while  the  woman  looked  on  with  in- 
terest. Suddenly  out  of  the  grass  burst 
a  blue  quail,  running  with  wings  out- 
stretched and  every  feather  ruffled  angrily. 
It  paused,  the  man's  cheek  snuggled  against 
the  stock  of  his  gun,  and  the  bark  of  the 
thirty-thirty  sounded  loudly.  Mrs.  Austin 
saw  that  he  had  shot  the  little  bird's  head 
off.  She  spoke  but  he  stilled  her  with  a  ges- 
ture, threw  in  a  second  shell,  and  repeated 
his  magic  call.  There  was  a  longer  wait 
this  time,  but  finally  the  performance  was 
repeated.  The  marksman  rose,  picked  up 
the  two  birds,  and  came  back  to  the  camping 
place. 

"Kind  of  a  low-down  trick  when  they've 
just  started  housekeeping,  ain't  it?"  he 
smiled. 

Mrs.  Austin  saw  that  both  crested  heads 
had  been  cleanly  severed.  "That  is  quite 
wonderful,"  she  said.  "You  must  be  an 
unusually  good  shot." 

"Yes'm!  You  can  fool  turkeys  the  same 
way.   Turkeys  are  easy." 

"What  do  you  say  to  them?  What 
brings  them  out,  all  ruffled  up?"  the  asked 
curiously. 

Law  had  one  of  the  birds  picked  by  this 
time.  "I  tell  'em  a  snake  has  got  me.  I 
reckon  each  one'  thinks  the  .other  is  in  trou- 
ble and  comes  to  the  rescue.  Anyhow,  it's 
a  mighty  mean  trick." 

He  would  not  permit  her  to  help  with 
the  breakfast,  so  she  lay  back  enjoying 
the  luxury  of  her  hard  bed,  and  watching 
her  host,  whose  personality,  now  that  she 
saw  him  by  daylight,  had  begun  to  chal- 
lenge her  interest.  Of  late  years  she  had 
purposely  avoided  men,  and  circumstances 


had  not  permitted  her  to  study  those  few 
she  had  been  forced  to  meet;  but  now  that 
fate  had  thrown  her  into  the  company  of 
this  stranger,  she  permitted  some  play  to 
her  curiosity. 

Physically  Law  was  of  an  admirable 
make — considerably  over  six  feet  in  height, 
with  wide  shoulders  and  lean,  strong  limbs. 
Although  his  face  was  schooled  to  mask 
all  but  the  deepest  emotions,  the  deftness 
of  his  movements  was  eloquent,  betraying 
that  complete  muscular  and  nervous  con- 
trol which  comes  from  life  in  the  open.  A 
pair  of  blue-gray,  meditative  eyes,  with  a 
whimsical  fashion  of  wrinkling  half  shut 
when  he  talked,  relieved  a  countenance 
that  otherwise  would  have  been  a  trifle  grim 
and  somber.  The  nose  was  prominent  and 
boldly  arched,  the  ears  large  and  pronounced 
and  standing  well  away  from  the  head; 
the  mouth  was  thin-lipped  and  mobile. 
Alaire  tried  to  read  that  bronzed  visage, 
with  little  success,  until  she  closed  her 
eyes  and  regarded  the  mental  image.  Then 
she  found  the  answer:  Law  had  the  face 
and  the  head  of  a  hunter.  The  alert  ears, 
the  watchful  eyes,  the  predatory  nose,  were 
like  those  of  some  hunting  animal.  Yes, 
that  was  decidedly  the  strongest  impression 
he  gave.  And  yet  in  his  face  there  was 
nothing  animal  in  a  bad  sense.  Certainly 
it  showed  no  grossness.  The  man  was  wild, 
untamed,  rather  than  sensual,  and  despite 
his  careless  use  of  the  plains  vernacular  he 
seemed  to  be  rather  above  the  average  in 
education  and  intelligence.  At  any  rate, 
without  being  stupidly  tongue-tied,  he 
knew  enough  to  remain  silent  when  there 
was  nothing  to  say,  and  that  was  a  blessing, 
for  Mrs.  Austin  herself  was  not  talkative, 
and  idle  chatter  distressed  her. 

On  the  whole,  when  Alaire  had  finished 
her  analysis,  she  rather  resented  the  good 
impression  Law  had  made  upon  her,  for, 
on  general  principles,  she  chose  to  dislike 
and  distrust  men.  Rising,  she  walked  pain- 
fully to  the  pond  and  made  a  leisurely 
toilet. 

Breakfast  was  ready  when  she  returned, 
and  once  more  the  man  sat  upon  his  heels 
and  smoked  while  she  ate.  Alaire  could 
not  catch  his  eyes  upon  her,  except  when 
he  spoke,  at  which  time  his  gaze  was  direct 
and  open;  yet  never  did  she  feel  free  from 
his  intensest  observation. 

After  a  while  she  remarked:  "I'm  glad 
to  see  a  Ranger  in  this  county.  There 
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has  been  a  lot  of  stealing  down  our  way 
and  the  Association  men  can't  seem  to 
stop  it.    Perhaps  you  can." 

"The  Rangers  have  a  reputation  in  that 
line,"  he  admitted.  "But  there  is  stealing 
all  up  and  down  the  border,  since  the  war. 
You  lost  any  stuff?" 

"Yes.    Mostly  horses." 

"Sure!    They  need  horses  in  Mexico." 

"The  ranchers  have  organized.  They 
have  formed  a  sort  of  vigilance  committee 
in  each  town,  and  talk  of  using  blood- 
hounds." 

"Bloodhounds  ain't  any  good,  outside  of 
novels.  If  beef  got  scarce,  them  Greasers 
would  steal  the  dogs  and  eat  'em."  He 
added,  meditatively,  "Dog  ain't  such  bad 
eatin',  either." 

"Have  you  tried  it?" 

Mr.  Law  nodded.  "It  was  better  than 
some  of  the  army  beef  we  got  in  the  Philip- 
pines." Then,  in  answer  to  her  unspoken 
enquiry,  "Yes'm,  I  served  an  enlistment 
there." 

"You — were  a  private  soldier?" 
"Yes'm." 

Mrs.  Austin  was  incredulous,  and  yet 
she  could  not  well  express  her  surprise 
without  too  personal  an  implication.  "I 
can't  imagine  anybody— that  is,  a  man  like 
you,  as  a  common  soldier." 

"Well,  I  wasn't  exactly  that,"  he  grinned. 
"No,  I  was  about  the  most  uncommon 
soldier  out  there.  I  had  a  speakin'  ac- 
quaintance with  most  of  the  guard-houses 
in  the  Islands  before  I  got  through." 

"But  why  did  you  enlist— a  man  like 
you?" 

"Why?"  He  pondered  the  question. 
"I  was  young.  I  guess  I  needed  the  ex- 
citement. I  have  to  get  about  so  much  or 
I  don't  enjoy  my  food." 

"Did  you  join  the  Maderistas  for  ex- 
citement?" 

Mostly!  Then,  too,  I  believed  Pan- 
chito  Madero  was  honest  and  would  give 
the  peons  land.  An  honest  Mexican  is 
worth  fightin'  for,  anywhere.  The  pelados 
are  still  struggling  for  their  land— for  that 
and  a  chance  to  live  and  work  and  be 
happy." 

Mrs.  Austin  stirred  impatiently.  "They 
are  fighting  because  they  are  told  to 
light.  There  is  no  patriotism  in  them," 
said  she. 

"I  think,"  he  said,  with  grave  deliber- 
ateness,  "the  majority  feel  something  big 


and  powerful  stirring  inside  them.  They 
don't  know  exactly  what  it  is,  perhaps,  but 
it  is  there.  Mexico  has  outgrown  her 
dictators.  They  have  been  overthrown  by 
the  same  causes  that  brought  on  the  French 
Revolution." 

"The  French  Revolution!"  Alaire  leaned 
forward,  eyeing  the  speaker  with  startled 
intensity.  "You  don't  talk  like  a— like 
an  enlisted  man.  What  do  you  know  about 
the  French  Revolution?" 

Reaching  for  a  coal,  the  Ranger  spoke 
without  facing  her.  "I've  read  a  good 
bit,  ma'am,  and  I'm  a  noble  listener.  I 
remember  good,  too.  Why,  I  had  a  picture 
of  ^the  Bastille  once."  He  pronounced 
it  "Bastilly"  and  his  hearer  settled  back. 
"That  was  some  calaboose,  now,  wasn't 
it?"  A  moment  later  he  enquired  ingenu- 
ously, "I  don't  suppose  you  ever  saw  that 
Bastille,  did  you?" 

"No.    Only  the  place  where  it  stood." 
"Sho'!    You  must  have  traveled  right 
smart  for  such  a  young  lady."    He  beamed 
amiably  upon  her. 

"I  was  educated  abroad,  and  I  only  came 
home — to  be  married."  Law  noted  the 
lifeless  way  in  which  she  spoke,  and  he 
understood. 

"I'll  bet  you  habla  those  French  and 
German  lingoes  like  a  native,"  he  ventured. 
"Beats  me  how  a  person  can  do  it." 
"You  speak  Spanish,  don't  you?" 
"Oh,  yes.    But  I  was  born  in  Mexico, 
as  near  as  I  can  make  out." 

"And  you  probably  speak  some  of  the 
Filipino  dialects." 
"Yes'm,  a  few." 

There  was  something  winning  about  this 
young  man's  modesty,  and  something  flat- 
tering in  his  respectful  admiration.  He 
seemed,  also,  to  know  his  place,  a  fact  which 
was  even  more  in  his  favor.  Undoubtedly 
he  had  force  and  ability;  probably  his  love 
of  adventure  and  a  happy  lack  of  settled 
purpose  had  led  him  to  neglect  his  more 
commonplace  opportunities,  and  sent  him 
first  into  the  army  and  thence  into  the 
Ranger  service.  The  world  is  full  of  such, 
and  the  frontier  is  their  gathering  place. 
Mrs.  Austin  had  met  a  number  of  men  like 
Law,  and  to  her  they  seemed  to  be  the  true 
soldiers  of  fortune — fellows  who  lived  purely 
for  the  fun  of  living,  and  leavened  their 
days  with  adventure. 

Being  a  woman,  however,  and  being 
animated  at  this  particular  moment  by  a 
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peculiarly  feminine  impulse,  she  felt  urged 
to  add  her  own  touch  to  what  nature  had 
roughed  out.  This  man  had  been  denied 
what  she  termed  an  education;  therefore, 
she  decided  to  put  one  in  his  way. 

"Do  you  like  to  read?"  she  asked  him. 

"  Sav !  It's  my  favorite  form  of  exercise." 
Law's  blue-gray  eyes  were  expressionless, 
his  face  was  bland.  "Why?" 

"I  have  a  great  many  books  at  Las 
Talmas.    You  might  enjoy  some  of  them." 

"  Now,  that's  nice  of  you,  ma'am.  Mebbe 
I'll  look  into  this  cattle  stealin'  in  your 
neighborhood,  and  if  I  do,  I'll  sure  come 
borrowin'." 

''Oh,  I'll  send  you  a  box-full  when  I  get 
back,"  said  Alair'e,  and  Dave  thanked  her 
humbly. 

Later  when  he  went  to  move  his  mare 
into  a  shady  spot,  the  Ranger  chuckled  and 
slapped  his  thigh  with  his  hat.  "Bessie 
Belle,  we're  going  to  improve  our  minds," 
he  said  aloud.  "We're  going  to  be  literary 
and  read  'Pilgrim's  Progress'  and  'Alice  in 
Wonderland.'  I  bet  we'll  enjoy  'em,  eh? 
But — doggone!  She's  a  nice  lady,  and 
your  coat  is  just  the  same  color  as  her  hair." 

Where  the  shade  was  densest  and  the 
breeze  played  most  freely,  there  Dave 
fixed  a  comfortable  couch  for  his  guest,  and 
during  the  heat  of  the  forenoon  she  dozed. 

Asleep  she  exercised  upon  him  an  even 
more  disturbing  effect  than  when  awake, 
for  now  he  could  study  her  beauty  delib- 
erately, from  the  loose  pile  of  warm  red 
hair  to  the  narrow  tight-laced  boots.  What 
he  saw  was  altogether  delightful.  Her 
slightly  parted  lips  offered  an  irresistible 
attraction — almost  an  invitation;  the  heat 
had  lent  a  feverish  flush  to  her  cheeks; 
Dave  could  count  the  slow  pulsations  of  her 
white  throat.  He  closed  his  eyes  and  tried  to 
quell  his  unruly  longings.  He  was  a  strong 
man;  adventurous  days,  and  nights  spent 
close  to  the  grass,  had  coarsened  the  mascu- 
line side  of  his  character,  perhaps  at  expense 
to  his  finer  nature,  for  it  is  a  human  ten- 
dency to  revert.  He  was  masterful  and 
ruthless;  lacking  obligations  or  responsi- 
bilities of  any  sort,  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  take  what  he  wanted;  therefore,  the  gaze 
he  fixed  upon  the  sleeping  woman  betrayed 
an  ardor  calculated  to  deepen  the  color  in 
her  cheeks,  had  she  beheld  it. 

And  yet,  strangely  enough,  Dave  realized 
that  his  emotions  were  unaccountably 
mixed.    This   woman's   distress   had,  of 


course,  brought  a  prompt  and  natural  re- 
sponse; but  now  her  implicit  confidence 
in  his  honor  and  her  utter  dependence  upon 
him  awoke  his  deepest  chivalry.  Then,  too, 
the  knowledge  that  her  life  was  unhappy, 
indeed  tragic,  filled  him  with  a  sort  of  won- 
dering pit\-.  As  he  continued  to  look  at 
her,  these  feelings  grew  until  finally  he 
turned  away  his  face.  With  his  chin  in 
his  hands  he  stared  out  somberly  into  the 
blinding  heat.  He  had  met  few  women,  of 
late  years,  and  never  one  quite  like  this — 
never  one,  for  instance,  who  made  him  feel 
so  dissatisfied  with  his  own  shortcomings. 

After  a  time  he  rose  and  withdrew  to  the 
shelter  of  another  tree,  there  to  content 
himself  with  mental  images  of  his  guest. 

But  one  cannot  sleep  well  with  a  tropic 
sun  in  the  heavens,  and  since  there  was  really 
nothing  for  her  to  do  until  the  heat  abated 
Alaire,  when  she  awoke,  obliged  the  Ranger 
to  amuse  her. 

Although  she  was  in  fact  younger  than 
he,  married  life  had  matured  her,  and  she 
treated  him  therefore  like  a  boy.  Law  did 
not  object.  Mrs.  Austin's  position  in  life 
was  such  that  most  men  were  humble  in 
her  presence,  and  now  her  superior  wisdom 
seemed  to  excite  the  Ranger's  liveliest  ad- 
miration. Only,  now  and  then,  as  if  in 
an  unguarded  moment,  did  he  appear  to 
forget  himself  and  speak  with  an  authority 
equaling  her  own.  What  he  said  at  such 
times  indicated  either  a  remarkably  re- 
tentive memory  or  else  an  ability  to  think 
along  original  lines,  too  rare  among  men 
of  this  kind  to  be  easily  credited. 

For  instance,  during  a  discussion  of  the 
Mexican  situation — and  of  course  their 
talk  drifted  thither,  for  at  the  moment  it 
was  the  one  vitally  interesting  topic  along 
the  border — he  excused  the  barbarous 
practices  of  the  Mexican  soldiers  by  saying: 

"Of  course  they're  cruel,  vindictive, 
treacherous,  but  after  all  there  are  only  a 
hundred  and  forty  generations  between  us 
and  Adam;  only  a  hundred  and  forty  life- 
times since  the  Garden  of  Eden.  We  civil- 
ized peoples  are  only  a  lap  or  two  ahead  of 
the  uncivilized  ones.  When  you  think  that 
it  takes  ten  thousand  generations  to  develop 
a  plant  and  root  out  some  of  its  early  heredi- 
ties you  can  see  that  human  beings  have  a 
long  way  yet  to  go  before  they  become  per- 
fect. We're  creatures  of  environment,  just 
like  plants.  Environment  has  made  the 
Mexican  what  he  is." 
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Certainly  this  was  an  amazing  speech  to 
issue  from  a  sun-browned  cowboy,  sitting 
crosslegged  under  a  mesquite  tree. 

From  under  her  hat  brim  Alaire  Austin 
eyed  the  speaker  with  a  curiosity  into 
which  there  had  come  a  vague  hostility. 
For  the  moment,  she  was  suspicious  and 
piqued,  but  Law  did  not  appear  to  notice, 
and  as  he  talked  on  her  doubts  gradually 
subsided. 

"You  said,  last  night,  that  vou  were 
born  on  the  other  side."  She  inclined  her 
ruddy  head  to  the  west. 

"Yes'm.  My  father  was  a  mining  man, 
and  he  done  well  over  there  until  he  locked 
horns  with  the  Guadalupes.  Old  Don 
Enrique  and  him  had  a  run-in  at  the  finish, 
over  some  land,  or  something.  It  was  when 
the  Don  was  gobbling  all  the  property  in 
the  State,  and  laying  the  foundation  for  his 
big  fortune.  You  know  he  had  permission 
from  the  President  to  steal  all  the  land  he 
cared  to,  just  like  the  rest  of  those  local 
Governors  had.  Well,  Guadalupe  tried 
to  run  my  people  out." 
"Did  he  succeed?" 

"  No'm.   He  killed  'em,  but  they  stayed." 
"Not— really?"     The      listener  was 
shocked.    "American  citizens,  too?" 

"Times  wasn't  much  different  then  than 
now.  There's  plenty  of  good  Americans 
been  killed  in  Mexico,  and  nothing  done 
about  it,  even  in  our  day.  I  don't  know 
all  the  details — never  could  get  'em,  either— 
for  I  was  away  at  school;  but  after  I  came 
back  from  the  Philippines,  the  Madero  fuss 
was  just  brewing,  so  I  went  over  and  joined 
it.  But  it  didn't  last  long  and  there  wasn't 
enough  fighting  to  suit  me.  I've  been  back, 
off  and  on,  since,  and  I've  burned  a  good 
deal  of  Guadalupe  property  and  swum  a 
good  many  head  of  Guadalupe  stock." 

As  the  morning  progressed  Law  proved 
himself  an  interesting  companion,  and  in 
spite  of  the  discomforts  of  the  situation 
the  hours  slipped  past  rapidly.  Luncheon 
was  a  disagreeable  meal,  eaten  while  the 
arroyo  baked  and  the  heat  devils  danced 
on  the  hills;  but  the  unpleasantness  was 
of  brief  duration,  and  Law  always  managed 
to  banish  boredom.  Nor  did  he  seem  to 
waste  a  thought  upon  the  nature  of  that 
grim  business  which  brought  him  to  this 
place.  Quite  the  contrary.  In  the  after- 
noon he  put  his  mare  through  her  tricks 
for  Alaire's  edification  and  gossiped  idly  of 
whatever  interested  his  guest. 


Then  as  the  sun  edged  to  the  west  and 
Mrs.  Austin  became  restless,  he  saddled 
Bessie  Belle  and  led  her  down  the  gulch 
into  a  safer  covert. 

Returning,  he  carefully  obliterated  all 
traces  of  the  camp.  He  watered  the  ashes 
of  the  fire,  gathered  up  the  telltale  scraps 
of  paper  and  fragments  of  food,  and  then 
when  the  place  suited  him,  fell  to  examin- 
ing his  rifle. 

Alaire  watched  him  with  interest 
"Where  shall  I  go?"  she  asked,  "and  what 
shall  I  do?" 

"  You  just  pick  out  a  good  cover  beyond 
the  water-hole  and  stay  there,  ma'am.  It 
may  be  a  long  wait,  for  something  may 
have  happened.  If  so  we'll  have  to  lie 
close.  And  don't  worry  yourself  none, 
ma'am;  he  won't  make  no  trouble." 

The  afternoon  drew  to  a  close.  Grad- 
ually the  blinding  white  glare  of  the  sun 
lessened  and  yellowed,  the  shadow  of  the 
bluffs  began  to  stretch  out.  The  shallow 
pool  lay  silent,  deserted'  save  for  furtive 
little  shapes  that  darted  nervously  out  of 
the  leaves,  or  for  winged  visitors  that 
dropped  out  of  the  air. 

With  the  sunset  there  came  the  sound  of 
hoofs  upon  loose  stones,  branches  rustled 
against  breasting  bodies,  and  Mrs.  Austin 
cowered  low  in  her  hiding  place.  But  it 
was  only  the  advance  guard  of  a  bunch  of 
brush  cattle  coming  to  water. 

Alaire's  retreat  was  far  from  comfort- 
able; there  was  an  ant's  nest  somewhere 
near  her,  and  she  thought  of  moving;  but 
suddenly  her  breath  caught  and  her  heart 
jumped  uncontrollably.  She  crouched  low- 
er, for  directly  opposite  her  position  and 
outlined  against  the  sky  where  the  sharp 
ridge  cut  it  was  the  figure  of  a  mounted  man. 
Rider  and  horse  were  silhouetted  against 
the  pearl  gray  heaven  like  an  equestrian 
statue.  How  long  they  had  been  there, 
Alaire  had  no  faintest  notion.  Perhaps 
it  was  their  coming  which  had  alarmed  the 
cattle.  She  was  conscious  that  a  keen 
and  hostile  pair  of  eyes  was  searching  the 
coverts  surrounding  the  charco. 

Then,  as  silently  as  it  had  appeared,  the 
apparition  vanished  beyond  the  ridge,  and 
Alaire  wondered  if  the  rider  had  taken 
alarm.  She  earnestly  hoped  so;  this 
breathless  vigil  was  getting  on  her  nerves. 

Alaire  lay  close,  as  she  had  been  directed, 
praying  that  the  horseman  had  been  warned; 
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but  shortly  she  heard  again  the  rustle  of 
Stiff  branches,  and  out  into  the  opening 
rode  a  Mexican.  He  was  astride  a  wiry, 
gray  pony,  and  in  the  strong  twilight 
Alaire  could  see  his  every  feature — the 
swarthy  cheeks,  the  roving  eyes  beneath 
the  black  felt  hat.  A  carbine  lay  across 
his  saddle  horn,  a  riata  was  coiled  beside 
his  leg,  a  cartridge  belt  encircled  his  waist. 
There  was  something  familiar  about  the 
fellow,  but  at  the  moment  Alaire  could  not 
determine  what  it  was. 

After  one  swift  appraising  glance,  the 
newcomer  rode  straight  to  the  verge  of  the 
water-hole  and  dismounted;  then  he  and  his 
horse  drank  side  by  side. 

It  was  the  moment  for  a  complete  and 
effective  surprise,  but  nothing  happened. 
Why  didn't  Law  act?  Alaire  bent  low, 
straining  eyes  and  ears,  but  no  command 
came  from  the  Ranger.  After  a  while 
the  traveler  rose  to  his  feet  and  stretched 
his  limbs.  Next  he  walked  to  the  ashes  of 
the  fire  and  looked  down  at  them,  stirring 
them  with  his  toe.  Apparently  satisfied, 
he  lit  a  cigaret. 

Could  it  be  that  something  had  gone 
wrong  with  the  Ranger's  plan?  Had  some- 
thing happened  to  him?  Alaire  was  startled 
by  the  possibility;  this  delay  was  beyond 
her  comprehension. 

Then  as  if  in  answer  to  her  perplexity 
a  second  horseman  appeared,  and  the 
woman  realized  how  simply  she  had  been 
fooled. 

THE  newcomers  exchanged  a  word  or 
two  in  Spanish,  then  the  second  rider 
flung  himself  from  his  saddle  and  made  for 
the  water.  He  was  lying  prone  and  drink- 
ing deeply  when  out  of  nowhere  came  a 
sharp  command. 

"Oiga!  Hands  up,  both  of  you!"  It  was 
Law's  voice. 

The  first  arrival  jumped  as  if  a  rattle- 
snake had  buzzed  at  his  back,  the  second 
leaped  to  his  feet  with  an  oath;  they  stared 
in  the  direction  from  whence  the  voice 
had  come. 

"Drop  your  gun,  compahero!"  The  or- 
der was  decisive;  it  was  directed  at  the 
man  who  had  first  appeared,  for  the  other 
had  left  his  Winchester  in  its  scabbard. 

Both  Mexicans  cried,  as  if  at  a  cue, 
"Who  speaks?" 

"A  Ranger." 

The  fellow  Law  had  addressed  let  fall 


his  rifle;  two  pairs  of  dark  hands  rose 
slowly.  Then  the  Ranger  went  on  in  mu- 
sical Spanish: 

"Anto,  lower  your  left  hand  and  un- 
buckle your  belt."  Anto  did  as  he  was 
told,  his  revolver  and  cartridge  belt  dropped 
to  the  ground.  "And  you,  compadre,  do 
the  same.  Mind  you,  the  left  hand!  Now 
face  about  and  walk  to  the  charco,  both 
of  you.    Good! " 

Law  stepped  into  view,  his  Winchester 
in  the  crook  of  his  arm.  He  emptied  the 
three  discarded  weapons,  then  walking  to 
Anto's  horse  he  removed  the  second  carbine 
from  beneath  the  saddle  flap  and  ejected 
its  shells  into  his  palm. 

This  done  he  addressed  the  stranger. 
"Now,  friend,  who  are  you,  and  why  are 
you  riding  with  this  fellow?" 

"My  name  is  Panfilo  Sanchez,  senor. 
Before  God,  I  have  done  nothing."  The 
speaker  was  tremendously  excited. 

"Well,  Panfilo,  that  will  take  some  prov- 
ing," the  Ranger  muttered. 

"What  do  you  say?" 

The  gist  of  this  statement  having  been 
repeated  in  Spanish,  both  prisoners  burst 
into  clamorous  explanation  of  their  presence 
together.  Panfilo,  it  seemed,  had  en- 
countered his  companion  purely  by  chance, 
and  wras  horrified  now  to  learn  that  his 
newly  made  friend  was  wanted  by  the 
authorities.  In  the  midst  of  his  incoherent 
protestations  Mrs.  Austin  appeared. 

"He  is  telling  you  the  truth,  Mr.  Law," 
she  said  quietly.    "He  is  one  of  my  men." 

Both  Mexicans  looked  blank.  At  sight 
of  the  speaker  their  mouths  fell  open,  and 
Panfilo  ceased  his  gesticulations. 

Mrs.  Austin  went  on,  "He  is  my  horse- 
breaker's  cousin.  He  couldn't  have  had 
any  part  in  that  murder  in  Jim  Wells 
County,  for  he  was  at  Las  Palmas  when  I 
left." 

Panfilo  recovered  from  his  amazement, 
removed  his  sombrero  and  blessed  his  em- 
ployer extravagantly;  then  he  turned  tri- 
umphantly upon  his  captor.  "Behold!" 
cried  he.  "There  you  have  the  truth. 
I  am  an  excellent,  hard-working  man  and 
as  honest  as  God." 

"Surely  you  don't  want  him,"  Alaire 
appealed  to  Law.  "He  was  probably 
helping  his  countryman  to  escape — but 
they  all  do  that,  you  know." 

"All  right!  If  he's  your  man,  that's 
enough,"   Dave   told   her.    "Now  then, 
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boys,  it  will  soon  be  dark,  and  we'll  need 
(  some  supper  before  we  start.  It  won't 
hurt  Anto's  horse  to  rest  a  bit,  either.  You 
are  under  arrest,"  he  added,  addressing 
the  latter.  "You  understand  what  that 
means?" 
"Si,  seiior/" 

"I  won't  tie  you  unless  " 

"No,  senor!"  Anto  understood  per- 
fectly and  was  grateful. 

"Well  then,  build  afire,  and  you  Panfilo, 
lend  a  hand.  The  sehora  will  need  a  cup 
of  tea,  for  we  three  have  a  long  ride  ahead 
of  us." 

No  time  was  lost.  Both  Mexicans  fell  to 
with  a  will,  and  in  a  surprisingly  short  time 
water  was  boiling.  When  it  came  Law's 
turn  to  eat,  Alaire,  who  was  eager  to  be 
gone,  directed  her  employee  to  fetch  the 
Ranger's  horse.  Panfilo  acquiesced  readily 
and  buckled  on  his  cartridge  belt  and  six- 
shooter.  He  was  about  to  pick  up  his  rifle, 
too,  but  finding  Law's  eyes  enquiringly 
fixed  upon  him,  he  turned  with  a  shrug  and 
disappeared  down  the  arroyo.  It  was 
plain  that  he  considered  his  friendly  rela- 
tions well-established  and  resented  the 
Ranger's  suspicion. 

"How  long  has  that  fellow  been  working 
for  you?"  Law  jerked  his  head  in  the  di- 
rection Panfilo  had  taken. 

_  "Not  long.  I— don't  know  much  about 
him,"  Alaire  confessed.  Then,  as  if  in 
answer  to  his  unspoken  question,  "But 
I'm  sure  he's  all  right." 

"Is  he  looking  up  range  for  you?" 
"N— no!    I  left  him  at  the  ranch.  I 
don't  know  how  he  came  to  be  here,  unless — 
It  is  rather  strange!" 

Dave  shot  a  swift,  interrogatory  glance 
at  Panfilo's  traveling-companion,  but  Anto's 
face  was  stony,  his  black  eyes  were  fixed  up- 
on the  fire. 

With  an  abrupt  gesture,  Law  flung  aside 
the  contents  of  his  cup,  and  strode  to  Pan- 
filo's horse,  which  stood  dejectedly  with 
reins  hanging. 

"Where  are  you— going?"  Alaire  rose 
nervously. 

It  was  nearly  dark  now;  only  the  crests 
of  the  ridges  were  plain  against  the  luminous 
sky;  in  the  brushy  bottom  of  the  arroyo 
the  shadows  were  deep.  Alaire  had  no 
wish  to  be  left  alone  with  the  prisoner. 

With  bridle  rein  and  carbine  in  his  left 
hand  the  Ranger  halted,  then  stooping 
for  Anto's   discarded   cartridge   belt  he 


looped  it  over  his  saddle  horn.  He  vaulted 
easily  into  the  seat,  saying:  "I  hid  that 
mare  pretty  well.  Your  man  may  not  be 
able  to  find  her."  Then  he  turned  his 
borrowed  horse's  head  towards  the  brush. 

Anto  had  squatted  motionless  until  this 
moment,  he  had  not  even  turned  his  head- 
but  now  without  the  slightest  warning  he 
uttered  a  loud  call.  It  might  have  served 
equally  well  as  a  summons  or  as  an  alarm, 
but  it  changed  the  Ranger's  suspicions  into 
certainty.  Dave  uttered  an  angry  excla- 
mation, then  to  the  startled  woman  he 
cried:  "Watch  this  man!  He  can't  hurt 
you,  for  I've  got  his  shells."  To  his  prisoner 
he  said  sharply:  "Stay  where  you  are' 
Don't  move!"  The  next  instant  he  had 
loped  into  the  brush  on  the  tracks  of  Pan- 
filo Sanchez,  spurring  the  tired  gray  pony 
into  vigorous  action. 

It  was  an  uncomfortable  situation  in 
which  Alaire  now  found  herself.  Law  was 
too  suspicious,  she  murmured  to  herself, 
he  was  needlessly  melodramatic;  she  felt 
exceedingly  ill  at  ease  as  his  hoof  beats 
grew  fainter.  She  was  not  afraid  of  Anto, 
having  dealt  with  Mexican  vaqueros  for 
several  years,  yet  she  could  not  forget  that 
he  was  a  murderer,  and  she  wondered  what 
she  was  expected  to  do  if  he  should  try  to 
escape.  It  was  absurd  to  suppose  that 
Panfilo,  her  own  hired  man,  could  be  capa- 
ble of  treachery;  the  mere  suspicion  was  a 

sort  of  reflection  upon  her  

Alaire  was  startled  by  hearing  other  hoof 
beats  now;  their  drumming  came  faint  but 
unmistakable.  Yes,  there  were  two  horses 
racing  down  the  arroyo.  Anto,  the  fugi- 
tive, rose  to  his  feet  and  stared  into  the 
dusk. 

"Sit  down!"  Alaire  ordered  sharply. 
He  obeyed,  muttering  beneath  his  breath, 
but  his  head  was  turned  as  if  in  an  effort 
to  follow  the  sounds  of  the  pursuit. 

Next  came  the  distant  rattle  of  loosened 
stones— evidently  one  horse  was  being 
urged  towards  the  open  high  ground— then 
the  peaceful  evening  quiet  was  split  by  the 
report  of  Law's  thirty-thirty.  Another 
shot  followed  and  then  a  third.  Both 
Alaire  and  her  prisoner  were  on  their  feet; 
the  woman  shaking  in  every  limb,  the  Mex- 
ican straining  his  eyes  into  the  gloom  and 
listening  intently. 

Soon  there  came  a  further  echo  of  dry 
earth  and  gravel  dislodged,  but  whether 
by  Law's  horse  or  by  that  of  Sanchez,  was 
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uncertain.  Perhaps  both  men  had  gained 
the  mesa. 

It  had  all  happened  so  quickly  and  so 
unexpectedly  that  Alaire  felt  she  must  be 
dreaming,  or  that  there  had  been  some 
idiotic  mistake.  She  wondered  if  the 
Ranger's  sudden  charge  had  not  simply 
frightened  Panfilo  into  a  panicky  flight. 

Alaire  had  begun  to  feel  the  strain  of  the 
situation  and  was  trying  to  decide  what 
next  to  do,  when  David  Law  came  riding 
out  of  the  twilight.  He  was  astride  the 
grav;  behind  him  at  the  end  of  a  lariat 
was  Bessie  Belle,  and  her  saddle  was  empty. 

Mrs.  Austin  uttered  a  sharp  cry. 

Law  dismounted  and  strode  to  the  pris- 
oner. His  face  was  black  with  fury,  he 
stvmed  gigantic  in  his  rage.  Without  a 
word  he  raised  his  right  hand  and  cuffed 
the  Mexican  to  his  knees. 

''By  God!  I've  a  notion  to  bend  a  gun 
over  your  head,"  Law  growled.  "Clever 
little  game,  wasn't  it?" 

"Where—?  Did  you— kill  him?"  the 
woman  gasped. 

Alaire  had  never  beheld  such  a  demoniac 
expression  as  Law  turned  upon  her.  The 
man's  face  was  contorted,  his  eyes  were 
blazing  insanely,  his  chest  was  heaving, 
and  for  an  instant  he  seemed  to  include  her 
in  his  anger.  Ignoring  her  enquiry,  he 
went  to  his  mare  and  ran  his  shaking  hands 
over  her  as  if  in  search  of  an  injury;  his 
questing  palms  covered  every  inch  of  glisten- 
ing hide  from  forelock  to.  withers,  from 
shoulder  to  hoof,  and  under  cover  of  this 
task  he  regained  in  some  degree  his  self- 
control. 

"That  hombre  of  yours — didn't  look  right 
to  me,"  he  said  finally.  Laying  his  cheek 
against  Bessie  Belle's  neck,  as  a  woman 
snuggles  close  to  the  man  of  her  choice, 
he  addressed  the  mare.  "I  reckon  nobody 
is  going  to  steal  you,  eh?  Not  if  I  know  it." 

Alaire  wet  her  lips.  "Then  you — shot 
him?"  . 

Law  laughed  grimly,  almost  mockingly. 
"Say!    He  must  be  a  favorite  of  yours?" 

"N — no!  I  hardly  knew  the  fellow. 
But— did  you  ?" 

"I  didn't  say  I  shot  him,"  he  told  her 
gruffly.  "I  warned  him,  first,  and  he 
turned  on  me — blew  smoke  in  my  face. 
Then  he  took  to  the  brush,  afoot,  and — I 
cut  down  on  him  once  more  to  help  him 
along." 

77hs  Rex  Beach  story  is  continued  in  I 


"He  got  away?"    Alaire  asked. 
"I  reckon  so." 

"Oh!  Oh!"  Alaire's  tone  left  no  doubt 
of  her  relief.  "He  was  always  a  good 
man  " 

"Good?  Didn't  he  steal  my  horse? 
Didn't  he  aim  to  get  me  at  the  first  chance 
and  free  his  compadre?  That's  why  he 
wanted  his  Winchester.  Say!  I  reckon 
he — needs  killin'  about  as  much  as  any- 
body I  know." 

"I  can't  understand  it!"  Alaire  sat 
down  weakly.    "One  of  my  men,  too." 

"This  fellow  behaved  himself  while  I 
was  gone,  eh?"  Law  jerked  his  head  in 
Anto's  direction.  "I  was  afraid  he — he': 
try  something.  If  he  had — "  Such  a  pos- 
sibility, oddly  enough,  seemed  to  choke  the 
speaker,  and  the  ferocity  of  his  unfinished 
threat  caused  Mrs.  Austin  to  look  up  at 
him  curiously.  There  was  a  moment  of 
silence,  then  he  said  shortly:  "Well,  we've 
got  a  horse  apiece  now.    Let's  go." 

The  stars  had  thickened  and  brightened, 
rounding  the  night  sky  into  a  glittering 
dome.  Anto,  the  murderer,  with  his  ankles 
lashed  beneath  his  horse's  belly,  rode  first; 
next,  in  a  sullen  silence,  came  the  Ranger, 
his  chin  upon  his  breast;  and  in  the  rear 
followed  Alaire  Austin. 

In  spite  of  her  release  from  a  trying  pre- 
dicament, the  woman  was  scarcely  more 
eager  to  go  home  than  was  the  prisoner, 
for  while  Anto's  trail  led  to  a  jail,  hers  led 
to  Las  Palmas,  and  there  was  little  differ- 
ence. These  last  two  days  in  the  open  had 
been  like  a  glimpse  of  freedom;  for  a  time 
Alaire  had  almost  lost  the  taste  of  bitter 
memories.  It  had  required  an  effort  of 
will  to  drug  remembrance,  but  she  had 
succeeded,  and  had  proven  her  ability  to 
forget.  But  now — Las  Palmas!  It  meant 
the  usual  thing,  the  sanie  endless  battle 
between  her  duty  and  her  desire.  She  was 
tired  of  the  fight  that  resulted  in  neither 
victory  nor  defeat;  she  longed  now,  more 
than  ever,  to  give  up  and  let  things  take 
their  course.  Why  could  not  women,  as 
well  as  men,  yield  to  their  inclinations — 
drift  with  the  current  instead  of  breasting 
it  until  they  were  exhausted?  There  was 
David  Law,  for  instance;  he  was  utterly 
carefree,  no  duties  shackled  him.  He  had 
his  horse  and  his  gun,  and  they  were  enough; 
Alaire,  like  him,  was  young,  her  mind  was 
eager,  her  body  ripe,  her  veins  full  of  fire. 

ie  February  issue — get  it  January  29. 
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"HAT  d'ye  think  about 
this  war?"  asked  Mr. 
Dooley. 

"I'm  noothral,"  said 
Mr.  Hennessy.  "I'd 
like  to  see  France  lick  Germany,  an'  Ger- 
many lick  England,  an'  England  lick 
Austhree,  an'  Austhree  lick  Rooshya,  an' 
Rooshya  lick  Japan.  An'  thin  I'd  like  to 
see  Germany  licked  again— be  Bilgium— 
an  again,  an'  again,  an'  again,  an'  again—" 
Hoi'  on,"  said  Mr.  Dooley.  "Ain't 
that  enough?  Well,  wanst  more  if  ye  must  " 


"An'  again,"  said  Mr.  Hennessy. 
"That'll  do,"  said  Mr.  Dooley.  "That 
ought  to  satisfy  ye,  ye  blood-thirsty  little 
ruffyam   Annyhow,  I'm  glad  to  find  ye  so 
impartial.    Nawthin'  has  been  more  grati- 
fyin'  to  me  thin  th'  way  this  abeejent  nation 
has  followed  Dock  Wilson's  ordher  f'r  us 
not  to  take  sides  in  th'  conthravarsy  that 
has  been  goin'  on  in  a  noothral  counthry 
to  decide  whether  a  man  is  more  cultured 
be  havin'  his  head  blowed  off  be  a  pond- 
hrous  an'  convincin'  Krupp  gun,  or  be  th' 
more  livelier  an'  wittier  argymints  turned 
out  be  th'  Fr-rinch  school  iv  artilPry. 
This  is  especially  thrue  iv  our  fellow  citi- 
zens iv  German  exthraction.    They  show 
little  sign,  short  iv  explodin',  that  they 
ar-re  inthrestid  in  th'  result.   I  talked  with 
wan  th'  other  day.    He  was  a  ca'm,  dis- 
pashnit,  modest  Prooshyan,  like  me  frind 
Dock  Muensterberg,  who  is  takin'  Mats- 
achoosetts  infants  an'  turnin'  thim  into 
little  Germans  in  th'  kindergarten  just 
outside  iv  Boston.   This  here  jaynial  la-ad 
begun  his  argymint  with  th'  bashful  ad- 
mission that  Germany  is  th'  on'y  respictable 
counthry  on  th'  face  iv  th'  globe.  Germany, 
says  he,  does  not  intind  to  carry  this  war 


on  to  th'  bitther  end.  It  will  be  satisfied 
to  stop  whin  it  has  improved  th'  wurruld 
be  removin'  all  savage  thribes  that  cannot 
sleep  comfortable  undher  a  feather  mat- 
thress.  'In  twinty  years,'  says  he,  'th' 
German  tongue,  or  ye  might  say  palate, 
will  be  th'  on'y  language  in  th'  wurruld,' 
says  he.  'We  will  stamp  German  culture 
on  mankind,'  says  he.  'How  will  ye  do  it?' 
says  I.  'With  th'  heels  iv  our  boots,'  says 
th'  kindly  fellow. 

"As  far  as  I  can  see, 
most  iv  th'  rest  iv  th' 
popylation  iv  this  on- 
prejudiced  counthry  is 
akelly  impartial  on  th' 
other  side.  Accoordin' 
to  thim,  whin  we  ar-re 
called  upon  to  meedjate 
between  th'  nations  at 
war,  we  will  insist  that 
Bilgium  shall  not  be 
hasty  in  burnin'  th' 
German  imp'ror  at  th' 
stake,  but  must  do  it 
slowly.  In  return  Bil- 
gium will  be  allowed  to 
black  up  th'  popylation 


'  'Nawthin'  has  been 
more  gratify  in'  to 
me  thin  th'  way  this 
abeejent  nation  has 
followed  Dock  Wil- 
son's ordher  f'r  us 
not  to  take  sides  in 
t  h  '  conthravarsy 
that  has  been  goin' 
on  in  this  noothral 
counthry." 


iv  Germany  an'  sind  thim  to  th'  Congo 
to  gather  th'  rubber  crop,-  an'  Japan  will 
be  asked  to  colonize  th'  counthry  with 
Chinymen.    This  was  th'  idee  iv  a  noothral 


'  'As  far  as  I  can  see, 
most  iv  th'  popylation  iv 
this  onprejudiced  counthry 
akelly   impartial   on  th' 
other  side  like  th'  noothral  who 
come  in  th'  other  day  on  his  way 
home  fr'm  prayin'  f'r  peace  afther 
heavin'  a  rock  through  Schwartz- 
meister's  window." 
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who  come  in  th'  other  day  on  his  way  home 
fr'm  prayin'  f'r  peace,  afther  heavin'  a 
rock  through  Schwartzmeister's  window. 

"It  was  fine  to  see  th'  bracin'  effect  iv 
war  on  these  two  old  frinds  iv  mine.  In 
times  iv  peace  th'  good 
German  who  wants  to 
kick  German  culture 
into  me,  smokes  a  por- 


is  th'  proud  title  be  which  England  has 
always  been  known  to  her  great  Allies. 
Ye'd  think  'twas  some  horrible  crime  in- 
stead iv  a  blessin'  that  had  been  committed. 
I  don't  undherstand  it.  If  I  was  as  proud 
iv  th'  war  as  me  frind  Imp'ror  Will  urn  is, 
I  wudden't  be  ashamed  to 
come  out  an'  say  I  done 
it.  Ye  bet  I  wudden't. 
It's  carryin'  modesty  too  '^.^■fi 
far  to  pretind  ye  knew 


celain  pipe,  plays  love 
songs  on  th'  piccolo,  an' 
f'r  thirty  years  has  been 
an  alternate  at  our  town  convintions — an 
honor  resarved  f'r  Germans  exclusive.  An' 
th'  American  who  hoped  to  depopylate 
Germany  is  in  th'  gents'  furnishing  busi- 
ness, an'  spinds  his  avenin's  playin'  th' 
game  iv  'Authors'  with  th'  fam'ly. 

"There's  no  doubt  about  it,  war's  a 
gr-reat  thing  f'r  th'  wurruld  an'  this  shindig 
is  wan  iv  th'  most  gloryous  wars  in  histhry. 
Iv  coorse,  there  may  have  been  more  attrac- 
tive wars  befure  there  was  anny  histhry, 
but  it  don't  stand  to  raison  that  haythen 
an'  onidjicated  people  cud  slam  each  other 
as  hard  as  us  heirs  to  all  th'  ages,  as  Hogan 
calls  us.  But  what's  surprisin'  to  me  is  that 
none  iv  th'  boys  who  ar-re  runnin'  this 
magnificint  affray  that's  doin'  so  much  f'r 
th'  wurruld,  is  willin'  to  take  th'  blame  f'r 
it.  Whin  ye  thry  to  find  out  who  desarves 
th'  honor  so  that  a  wreath  may  be  placed 
around  his  neck,  they  all  pass  it  up  to  th' 
other  fellow.  Th'  German  Imp'ror  blames 
it  on  th'  Rooshyan  Czar,  an'  th'  Rooshyan 
Czar  blames  it  on  Francis  J  Hapsburg,  an' 
that  binivolint  dishpot  says  'twas  caused 
be  th'  treachery  iv  Parfijous  Album,  which 


"Thin  somethin'  happened.     I  don't  know  what 
it  was,  an'  be  th'  look  iv  things  I  niver  will  know. 
Th'  Fr-rinch  ambassadure  forged  a  tillygram. " 


"Th  German  aro- 
th'  prime  minister 
ace  in  his 


nawthin'  about  it,  an'  give 
all  th'  credit  to  ye-er  ini- 
mies.  But  instead  iv  steppin' 
to  th'  footlights  in  th'  westhren 
theayter  iv  war  at  th'  call  iv 
'Author,'  this  shy  potintate 
says:  'This  onspeakable  athrocity  that 
will  carry  th'  binifits  iv  German  civiliza- 
tion to  th'  ends  iv  th'  arth  an'  put  in  th' 
place  iy  th'  Parthynon  (if  I  get  th'  name  iv 
that  miserable  roon  right)  a  sootable  struc- 
ture iv  iron  an'  reinforced  concrete  with  a 
heeroic,  that  is  life-size,  statue  iv  mesilf 
in  gunmetal  on  top— this  dhreadful  blessin' 
in  disguise,  I  say,  can't  be  blamed  onto  me 
be^histhry.'  An'  all  th'  kings  an'  imp'rors 
an'  diplomats  ar-re  sayin'  th'  same  thing, 
on'y  they're  winkin'  over  their  shoulders  an 
whisp'rin':  'Between  Thug  an'  Thug,  I 
done  it,  but  I  don't  want  to  say  so  out  loud. 
There  might  be  some  widows  an'  orphans 
listenin'.' 

"Who  started  it?  Let  th'  diffident  hero 
step  for'ard  an'  get  what's  comin'  to  him. 
I've  heerd  manny  argymints  over  this  very 
bar  on  this  subject,  be  intill'gint  or  anny- 
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,  iow  angry  men,  an'  I  can't  make  out. 
^ome  says  th'  monarchs  that  has  been  so 
gratefully  cursed,  had  nawthin'  to  do  with 
ft.  They  say  th'  war  was  caused  be  busi- 
j  less  men  who  hope  whin  it's  over  to  con- 
f-art  th'  soords  into  railroad  shares  an' 
spread  th'  blessin's  iv 
wooden  legs  an'  glass  eyes 
among  th' survivors.  But 
as  most  iv  th'  business 
men  in  th'  counthries 


ful  an'  quiet  on  th'  avenin'  iv  July  thirty- 
first  in  a  resthrant  injyin'  a  light  meal  iv 
pumpernickel  an'  herring.  He  has  just 
said  'noch  einse'  f'r  th'  thirty-fifth  time 
whin  Gen'ral  Bernardy 
comes  in  an'  ordhers  a 
couple  iv  biled  English- 
men f'r  supper.  Th' 
sight  iv  this 
gallant  sojer 


ure  caught 
land  with  an 


"  Th'  Czar  called  up  th'  Imp'ror 
such  language  to  him  that  th' 
to  take  out  th'  tillyphone. 

gr-reatest  of  all  wars 

now  hooked  up,  are  takin' 
their  meals  at  th'  soup 
kitchens,  I  don't  believe  this  can 
be  thrue.  Other  statesmen,  who 
ar-re  wearin'  out  me  hospital 
mahogany  with   their  elbows, 
'tells  me  th'  people  iv  all  th'  counthries 
i  demanded  war,  an'  compelled  their  rulers 
'to  push  thim  into  th'  firin'  line.  Maybe 

■  it's  so.  In  a  little  Rooshyan  village  that 
:  got  its  name  fr'm  an  accident  to  a  lino- 
i  type  masheen,  a  moujik  is  settin'  at  th' 
•head  iv  th'  dinner  table  carvin'  th'  tal- 
ilow.    Suddenly  he  leps  to  his  feet  an' 

says  he:  'Childher,'  he  says,  'our  naytional 
j  honor  is  at  stake.    Th'  intellechooal  an' 

■  ethical  standards  iv  th'  Slav  are  in  jipardy 
at  th'  hands  iv  Austhree.  I  don't  know 
whether  Austhree  is  a  bur-rd  or  a  viggy- 
table,  but  I  won't  have  it  bouncin'  anny- 

|  thing  off  th'  ethical  standards  iv  th'  Slav. 
I  will  proceed  at  wanst  to  th'  home  iv  th' 
Czar,  who  I  hear  fr'm  a  man  who  can  read 
is  th'  ruler  iv  this  counthry,  an'  foorce  him 
[  to  give  me  a  gun  an'  go  out  an'  get  mesilf 
'  kilt,'  he  says.  Or  a  German  is  settin'  peace- 


iv  Austhree  an'  used 
company  threatened 

Annyhow,  thin  th'  (retired)  with  his  fountain 
started."  pen  dankin'  at  his  side, 

stirs  our  honest  frind  to  a 
frinzy.  He  kicks  over  th'  table,  rushes  down 
th'  sthreet  without  his  hat,  an'  rings  th'  dure 
bell  iv  th'  palace.  Whin  th'  gentle  imp'ror 
comes  to  th'  dure  in  a  velvet  smokin'- 
jacket,  carpet  slippers,  a  tasseled  cap,  a 
soord  at  his  belt,  an'  a  book  iv  pomes  in  his 
hand,  th'  furyous  citizen  shakes  his  fist  in 
th'  face  iv  th'  gr-reat  peace  advycate,  an' 
says  he:  'Majesty,  if  ye  don't  sind  me  to 
war  at  wanst,  I'll  get  somebody  that  will.' 
An  on  th'  mornin'  iv  August  first  he's  on 
his  way  to  th'  front  in  a  handsome  military 
car  marked:  'Twinty  horses  or  two  hundred 
men.'  Or  an  English  tailor,  who  has  always 
thought  th'  shores  iv  England  was  safe, 
gird  round  as  they  are  be  bands  iv  sea- 
sickness, throws  down  th'  pair  iv  pants  he's 
stitchin',  utthers  a  wild  squeak  iv:  'Th' 
supreemacy  iv  our  counthry  on  th'  seas 
must  be  maintained  be  me,'  an'  ar-rmed 
with  a  pair  iv  shears  an'  a  copy  iv  'Tip- 
perary'  goes  forth  to  slay.  It  sounds 
raisonable  though  incredible. 

"An'  here  I  was  thinkin'  there  niver  wud 
be  another  war  worth  goin'  to  see.  Th' 
Dove  iv  Peace  niver  crowed  so  loud  as  he 
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did  on'y  las'  summer.  I  was  sure  Andhrew  Carnay- 
gie  wud  privint  war,  or  th'  Hague con'frence,  or  th' 
bankers,  or  if  worst  come  to  worst  th'  socyalists 
wud  step  in  an'  f'rbid  it.  Whin  two  imp'rors  begun 
makin'  faces  at  each  other,  I  looked  to 
see  Andhrew  get  between  thim 
an'  say:  'Boys,  boys,  none 
iv  that.  Here's  fifty  mill- 
yon  dollars  f 'r  each  iv  ye. 
Now  shake  hands,  an' 
go  buy  ye'ersilves  a 


couple  iv  liberies.'    Thin  there  was  th' 
Hague  conf'rence.     Th'   idee  was  that 
whin  an  imp'ror  pulled  off  his  coat  an' 
started  to  climb  over  th'  neighbor's  fence, 
a  polisman  wud  grab  both  combytants' 
take   thim   befure   th'   coort,   an'  have 
thim  put  undher  bonds  to  keep  th' peace. 
If  th'  Hague  conf'rence  cudden't  do  anny- 
thmg  with  these  wild  men,  I  was  sure 
th'   bankers  wud   refuse  to  supply  th' 
change  to  carry  on  th'  war.    An'  last  iv 
all,  th'  consarvitive  capitalists  iv  th'  wur- 
ruld  looked  to  th'  socyalists  to  protict 
thim.    Ivry  year  th'  Fr'rinch  an'  German 
socyalists  met  together,  while  on  furlough 
tr'm_  th'    army,    an'   passed  resolutions 
puttm'  an  end  to  war.    Says  Herr  Fritz 
Bibbel,  th'  cillybrated  German  socyalist 
leader  iv  th'  Richtag:  'There  niver  will  be 
another  internatyonal  conflict.    Us  socy- 
alists will  stop  it  with  our  mighty  power," 
says  he.   'Thrue  f'r  ye,'  says  Moosoo  Looey 
Duplex,  th'  champeen  iv  th'  proolootoorios 
iv  Fr-rance.    Tf  th'  tyrants  thry  to  foorce 
us  to  slay  our  brothers  we  will  call  a  sthrike. 
We  will  sind  a  walkin'  dillygate  around  to 
th'  war  to  whistle  th'  boys  off  th'  job,'  he 
says.   An'  they  kissed  an'  wint  home. 

"Thin  somethin'  happened.  I  don't 
know  what  it  was,  an'  be  th'  look  iv  things 


' '  If  th'  line  iv  battle  was  changed  it  might  be  different 
shootable  bright  clothes  well  out  in  front.    Tbin  th'  gin'! 

dipplymats  with  marked  ca-ards  an'  forged 

I  niver  will  know.    I  can't  get  anny  line 
fr'm  th'  diplymatic  corryspondince,  be- 
cause, Hinnissy,  a  Euro-peen  dipplymat 
wud  look  down  on  Dock  Cook  as  an  awk- 
ward beginner  in  their  pro-fissyon.  Thirty 
or  forty  years  fr'm  now  some  ol'  fellow  will 
write  a  book  tellin'  how  th'  war  ra-aly 
started.   Th'  Fr-rinch  ambassadure  forged 
a  tillygram,th'  German  ambassadure  caught 
th'  prime  minister  iv  England  with  an  ace 
in  his  sleeve,  or  th' Czar  called  up  th'Imp'ror 
iv  Austhree  an'  used  such  language  to  him 
that  th'  company  threatened  to  take  out 
th'  tillyphone.    Annyhow,  in  less  thin  two 
hours  time  there  was  started  what  th' 
pa-apers  call  th'  gr-reatest  war  since  th' 
Punic  wars,  which  I  do  not  recall.  Th' 
King  iv  England  ordhered  his  fleet  to  des- 
throy  th'  German  navy,  an'  removed  with 
his  fam'ly  to  th'  counthry.  Th'  Austhreens 
an'  th'  Rooshyans  begun  to  capture  an' 
recapture  manny  gr-reat  an'  prosp'rous 
cities  beginnin'  with  a  Z  in  Poland.  An' 
th'_ Imp'ror  iv  Germany  put  on. one  iv  his 
sivinty-eight  varieties  iv  unyforms  an'  come 
out  on  th' front  stoop  iv  th' palace  an'  says 
he:  'This  is  no  ordhinry  war.  This  is  a  fracas 
f'r  humanity,  f'r  civilization,  f'r  culture,  f'r 
art,  f'r  all  that  is  beautiful  in  modhern 
life,'  he  says.    'So,'  says  he,  T  intind,'  he 
says,  'to  tur-rn  th'  wurruld  into  a  puddle 
iv  blood  which,'  he  says,  'is  my  idee  iv 
something  pretty  to  look  at,'  he  says. 
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Th'  idee  wud  be  to  put  th'  czar,  or  imp'ror,  or  king,  in 
ral  staff  in  rowlin'  chairs.  Thin  th'  thin  yellow  line  iv 
tillygrams  droppin'  out  iv  their  pockets." 

"Well,  thinks  I  to  mesilf,  now's  th'  time 
whin  th'  frinds  iv  peace  will  cut  in  an' 
break  up  this  rough  pro-ceedings. 

"But  lo  an'  behold! 

"I  pick  up  th'  pa-aper,  a  noothral  Eye- 
talian  brings  me  every  day  f'r  a  triflin' 
compensa-ation,  an'  read: 

••'Mr.  Andhrew  Carnaygie,  heavily  dis- 
guised be  declinin'  to  be  interviewed,  hur- 
ridly  sailed  f'r  home  to-day.'  In  th'  nex' 
colyum  I  see  that  th'  peace  palace  is  closed, 
an'  there's  a  notice  on  th'  dure  that  th' 
dillygates  fr'm  England,  Rooshya,  Ger- 
many, Fr-rance,  Austhree,  an'  Japan,  has 
left  to  jine  their  rig'mints,  an'  th'  dillygate 
fr'm  Bilgium  has  gone  back  to  his  native 
counthry  to  try  an'  locate  where  his  house 
used  to  be.  A  sojer  with  a  round  head 
dhrops  in  at  th'  bank  an'  empties  th'  cash 
dhrawer  into  his  pocket.' 

"An'  further  along  I  then  come  acrost 
this  item: 

"'Th'  war  office  repoorts  through  its 
Muensterberg  station  that  th'  leader  iv 
th'  German  socyalists,  Herr  Bibbel,  was 
baten  to  death  be  his  sergeant  f'r  breakin' 
th'  goose  step  in  an  attimpt  to  get  at 
th'  Fr-rinch  socyalist  leader,  Looey  Du- 
plex.   ("Vorwaerts"  plaze  copy.) 

"  '  His  most  impeeryal  honor,  the  Imp'ror 
has  sint  th'  followin'  message  to  his  im- 
peeryal cousin:  'We  have  won  a  gloryous 
victhry,  thanks  to  th'  steadiness  undher 


fire  iv  our  loyal  an'  hardy  socyalist  throops 
at  the  front. 

"'As  a  mark  iv  me  approval  iv  their  ef- 
forts I  have  given  th'  ir'n  cross  to  ye'er 
nephew  Joe,  an'  my  sons  Max,  Otto,  Hans, 
Fritz,  Willie,  Conrad,  Mickie,  an'  also  kliney 
Adolph,  who  cannot  go  to  th'  front  because 
he  is  teethin'  but  guards  th'  nursery  with 
a  tin  soord.  As  f'r  me,  oP  frind,  I  am  well 
an'  happy,  barrin'  a  cold  I  caught  fr'm 
sleepin'  in  a  draught  in  th'  collapsible 
palace  that  I  had  made  to  live  in  behind 
me  devoted  ar-rmy. 

"  'F'r  this  I  have  give  mesilf  enough  iron 
decorations  to  make  a  complete  chest  pro- 
tictor.' 

"An'  there  ye  ar-re.  An'  there  we'll 
always  be  while  young  fellows  want  to 
fight  an'  middle-aged  men  are  ashamed  not 
to.  For  there'll  be  sure  to  be  a  lot  iv  oP 
dipplymats  standin'  round  an'  pushin'  thim 
again  each  other. 

"If  th'  line  iv  battle  was  changed  it 
might  be  diff'rent.  The  idee,"  contin- 
ued Mr.  Dooley,  "wud  be  to  put  th' 
czar,  or  imp'ror,  or  king,  in  shootable 
bright  clothes  well  out  in  front.  Thin  th' 
gm'ral  staff  in  rowlin'  chairs.  _  Thin  th' 
thin  yellow  line  iv  dipplymats  with  marked 
ca-ards  an'  forged  tillygrams  dhroppin' 
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"Whin  two  imp'rors  begun  makin'  faces  at  each 
other,  I  looked  to  see  Andhrew  Carneygie  get  be- 
tween thim  an'  say:  'Boys,   boys,  none  iv  that. 
Here's  fifty  millyon  dollars  It  each  iv  ye. 
Now  shake  hands. '  " 


out  iv  their  pockets.  Thin  th'  cabinet 
officers.  Thin  a  divisyon  iv  pale  potes  an' 
professors  deliverin'  a  deadly  volley  iv 
pomes  an'  lectures  on  th'  glories  iv  war. 
Thin  th'  profissyonal  sojers.  An'  a  long 
way  back,  at  home  with  his  fam'ly,  th' 
la-ad  that  is  now  in  a  ditch,  in  two  feet 
iv  water,  shootin'  at  a  fellow  mimber  iv  th' 
Internatyonal  Bricklayers  Union.  As  it  is,  ye 
can  tell  be  th'  position  iv  anny  wan  in  th' 
battle  how  much  iv  a  part  he  had  in  bringin' 
on  th'  war.  The  further  he  is  out  iv  range 
iv  th'  guns,  th'  more  he  had  to  do  with  it. 
An'  be  this  rule  I  blame  th'  war  on  th'  dip- 
plymats  be-  j 
cause  they- 
're further 
away  fr'm 
th'  fightin' 
thin  anny- 
bodyelse.  I 
niver  see  a 
dipplymat. 
We  have 
none  in  this 
counthry, 
an'  I'm 
glad  iv  it. 
But  as  a 


Mr.  Dooley  only  in  Hearst's. 


fight  promoter,  sthrong  dhrink  has  none 
th'  best  iv  these  fellows." 

"  Schwartzmeister  says  that  at  th'  end 
iv  th'  war  all  th'  wurruld  will  be  German," 
said  Mr.  Hennessy. 

"Don't  bother  ye'er  head  about  that," 
said  Mr.  Dooley.  "Th'  Germans  ar-re  a 
grand  people.  I  like  their  fightin',  their  sing- 

in',  their 
pothry,  an' 
their  brew- 
in'.  They're 
a  grand  race, 
but  there's 
wan  thing 
I've  noticed 
'bout  thim. 
Ye  can't 
make  anny- 
body  but  a 
German  out 
iv  a  Ger- 
man, an'  ye 
can't  make 
a  German 
out  ivanny- 
body  else." 


"An'  also  th'  ir'n  cross  f'r  kliney  Adolph, 
cannot  go  to  th'  front  because  he's  teethin' 
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Read  his  new  story  next  month. 


There  was  no  sleep  in  Tavy's  big  dark 
eyes,  there  was  so  much  to  talk  about. 
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The  Enemy 

by  George  Randolph  Chester 

Illustrated  by  A.  B.  Wenzell 


SYNOPSIS:  Good  old  Billy!  he  likes  his  drink, 
and  he  likes  it  often — says  he  can  take  care  of 
himself.  He  must;  because  he  is  the  architect 
for  the  Pannard  sky-scraper,  the  foundation 
work  of  which  is  sliding.  Bow- Wow  knows  why 
— so  Billy  takes  him  home  to  sober  up.  Tommy 
proposes  to  Geraldine  Benning — she  is  thinking 
of  Billy  and  says,  no.    Off  he  goes  to  the  club, 


Y 


'OU  are  like  sunshine  in  a  gar- 
den, child,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Stuart,  as  she  received  Ger- 
aldine in  the  dainty  pink  and 
gray  parlor. 
"I  feel  like  a  spring  bonnet,"  laughed 
Geraldine.    "It's  a  beautiful  afternoon.  I 


and  with  Billy  makes  a  night  of  it.  When  Tommy 
drops  out,  Billy  finishes  the  carouse  alone  and 
angers  Geraldine,  though  she  forgives  him  later. 
Then  Billy  learns  Bow  Wow  is  Harrison  Stuart, 
the  architectural  genius  who  had  suddenly  dis- 
appeared from  view.  Billy  scours  the  city  until 
he  finds  Stuart's  wife  and  daughter  Tavy  living 
in  poverty.    Billy   falls   in   love  with  Tavy. 

thought  that  perhaps  Tavy  might  care  to 
go  for  a  drive." 

"I  don't  know  that  she  has  any  engage- 
ment for  the  afternoon,"  considered  Mrs. 
Stuart  contentedly.  "She  can't  stay  out 
late  because  we  are  going  to  the  theater  this 
evening." 


e  Company,  (Hearst's) — Copvrighted  in  Gb 
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Geraldine's  lashes  drooped  for  the  most 
infinitesimal  flash  of  time.  She  knew  quite 
well  with  whom  they  were  going. 

"I'll  bring  her  back  at  four-thirty,"  she 
gaily  promised.  "That  will  give  her  time 
for  the  nap  to  make  her  especially  beautiful 
tor  the  evening;  although  Tavy  doesn't 
need  it." 

"That's  pretty  of  you."  Mrs.  Stuart 
smiled  with  pleasure.  "However,  I  don't 
believe  Tavy  will  need  it  to-night." 

Again  that  infinitesimal  flicker  of  the 
lashes.  A  clumsy  river  steamer  was  churn- 
ing down-stream,  a  broad,  glistening  white 
blot  on  the  water,  and  Geraldine  watched 
its  slow  progress  as  interestedly  as  if  it  were 
laden  with  a  lifetime  of  pleasure  for  her. 

"How  much  stronger  you  are  looking 
than  when  I  first  met  you,  Mrs.  Stuart. 
The  air  seems  wonderfully  good  up  here." 

"I  don't  think  it's  air  so  much  as  just 
solid  happiness,"  smiled  Mrs.  Stuart,  and 
her  gaze  strayed  to  the  huge  basket  of  white 
lilacs  which  hung  in  the  bay  window. 

A  little  twitch  in  the  trimly  gloved  wrist 
of  Geraldine,  where  it  lay  on  the  arm  of  the 
chair.  She  knew  that  type  of  basket.  One 
of  Billy's  tricks.  There  was  an  ornate  box 
of  candy  on  the  table.  Geraldine  knew 
every  piece  in  it;  a  Billy  special.  That  par- 
ticular assortment  was  known  in  the  crowd. 
His  imagination  did  not  run  to  variations  in 
candy.  Billy!  Billy!  Billy!  There  were 
evidences  of  him  everywhere.  The  hand  on 
the  arm  of  the  chair  contracted.  Up  the 
river  

"Hello,  Geraldine.  I  didn't  know  you 
were  here."  Tavy;  in  a  quaint,  stiff  little 
pompadour  taffeta.  She  was  beautiful; 
stunningly  beautiful,  with  her  exquisitely 
tinted  complexion,  and  her  glowing  dark 
eyes,  and  her  dancing  black  curls.  There 
was  a  new  sparkle  about  her  to-day,  a  new 
vivacity.  It  was  as  if  the  sly  little  imps  had 
slipped  out  from  those  glossy  ringlets,  and 
turning  demure,  had  taken  complete  pos- 
session of  her,  glinting  and  glimmering 
everywhere,  from  the  pointed  toes  of  her 
little  patent  leather  slippers,  from  . 
There  was  a  sudden  flash  like  crimson  fire, 
as  Tavy  reached  forward  her  hands  in  greet- 
ing, and  it  was  then  that  Geraldine  saw  the 
ring!    Billy's  ring! 

"How  sweet  you  look!"  exclaimed  Ger- 
aldine, rising  to  take  the  outstretched  hands, 
and  she  kissed  Tavy  impulsively.  She 
spoke  with  exaggerated  animation,  and  her 


voice  was  just  the  slightest  degree  sharper 
and  higher  in  pitch  than  usual.  "I  want 
to  take  you  for  a  drive.   Will  you  come>  " 

"Indeed  I  will."  Tavy's  voice  is  more 
animated,  too,  but  it  is  not  a  shade  sharper 
or  higher  in  tone.  If  anything  it  is  softer 
and  sweeter.  A  great  happiness  has  come 
to  i  avy,  and  it  has  made  her  better  in  every 
way,  as  happiness  must,  for  only  they  can 
be  happy  who  are  made  better  by  it 

Mrs.  Stuart's  eyes  strayed  to  the  ring  in 
spite  of  herself.  It  was  such  a  beautiful 
stone,  so  clear,  so  alive  with  a  thousand 
iridescences. 

Geraldine's  eyes  strayed  to  the  ring 
lnere  was  no  avoiding  the  thing!   It  filled 
the  room.  Its  radiance  blotted  out  the  pos- 
sibility of  viewing  anything  else;  its  radi- 
ance and  its  illuminative  significance !  Ger- 
aldine laughed,  and,  reaching  over,  touched 
the  glittering  solitaire,  then  she  shook  her 
finger  playfully  at  Tavy. 
"Confess!"  she  demanded. 
Tavy  blushed  furiously.     Her  mother 
laughed  happily. 

"There's  no  use  trying  to  hide  it,  Tavy  " 
she  counselled.  ' 

"Billy!"  charged  Geraldine,  and  Tavy 
shyly  dropped  her  eyes;  but  her  head 
nodded,  and  every  one  of  the  little  black 
curls  danced. 

"I  knew  you'd  take  our  Billy  away  from 
us,"  chattered  on  Geraldine,  with  that 
queer  little  accentuation  of  pitch  and  tone 
in  her  voice.  "Our  crowd  will  never  quite 
forgive  you,  but  they  won't  blame  Billy.  I 
don't  see  how  he  could  help  himself." 

"Have  some  candy,"  invited  little  Tavy 
demurely,  but  the  imps  were  dancing  in  hei 
violet  eyes. 

"A  Billy  special."  Geraldine  selected  a 
confection.  "This  one  has  cocoanut  in  it, 
and  that  one  pistache,  and  the  big  square 
one  fruit  cake.  You're  very  much  to  be 
envied,  Tavy.  You'll  have  exactly  this  as- 
sortment of  candy  all  your  life." 

Tavy  merely  smiled.  "Billy  always 
knows  how  to  please."  If  she  had  suddenly 
made  up  her  mind  to  vary  Billy's  candy 
selection,  she  kept  that  decision  entirely 
to  herself. 

"Yes,  he  has  excellent  taste,"  agreed 
Geraldine  instantly.  "He  went  with  father 
to  help  choose  these  sapphires  for  my  birth- 
day, and  he  added  this  little  purse  for  his 
own  gift.  Isn't  it  neat!" 

"Exquisite."   Tavy  took  the  purse,  and 
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examined  it  with  all  the  appreciation  which 
was  expected  of  her.  "I'll  slip  on  my  bon- 
net and  be  with  you  in  a  minute." 

••  Excuse  me,  please,  Geraldine,"  begged 
Mrs.  Stuart,  and  with  a  smile  of  hearty 
friendliness,  she  trotted  out  after  her 
daughter.  It  was  such  a  joy  to  expend  on 
Tavv  the  dainty  care  she  had  exercised  in 
the  dressing  of  the  gay  little  dolls. 

So  Billy  had  reached  his  goal  at  last. 
His  fevered  race  was  run,  and  now  he  could 
pause  to  hear  the  voices  by  the  wayside. 
A  young  man  in  love  is  headstrong.  There 
is  no  stopping  him  until  he  has  reached  his 
goal.  Geraldine  looked  out  upon  the  broad 
liver,  but  the  current  of  her  thoughts  ran 
deeper  than  the  stream.  Three  months  she 
had  waited  for  Billy  to  become  engaged  to 
his  Octavia  Stuart.   Tavy ! 

"  If  you're  to  marry  Billy,  you  must  become 
better  acquainted  with  all  his  friends,"  Ger- 
aldine chatted,  as,  with  the  primly  bonneted 
and  gowned  Tavy  by  her  side,  she  whirled 
up  the  Drive,  and  into  the  back  road,  and 
around  the  long,  sweeping  wooded  curves, 
where  the  great  gray  castles  of  the  modern 
barons  have  raised  their  stone  turrets  in 
frowning  guardianship  of  the  Hudson.  "I 
must  arrange  parties  for  you,  teas  for 
you  to  meet  all  the  girls,  and  dances  for 
the  boys." 

That  was  an  interesting  conversation,  the 
planning  of  all  this  brilliant  incursion  into 
social  activity.  The  world  seemed  to  have 
become  very  wide  and  beautiful  since  Billy 
opened  the  door,  and  it  was  a  flushed  and 
excited  little  Tavy  who  came  back  to  the 
enchanted  apartments,  quite  soon  after 
four-thirty,  to  take  her  beauty  nap. 

There  was  no  more  sleep,  however,  in  the 
big  dark  eyes  than  there  had  been  in  Billy's 
the  night  before.  Mrs.  Stuart  herself  drew 
the  blinds  in  the  delft-like  blue  and  white 
cretonne  room,  and  covered  her  grown-up 
daughter  to  the  chin  with  a  fluffy  blue  and 
white  coverlet,  and  tiptoed  away;  but  she 
was  called  back  before  she  had  quite  closed 
the  door,  and  was  hauled  down  on  the  edge 
of  the  bed,  and  was  talked  to  most  volubly 
for  the  full  half-hour  of  the  allotted  nap 
time.  There  was  so  much  to  talk  about, 
with  all  these  gay  little  parties  coming  on. 
She  hoped  that  Billy's  friends  would  like  her, 
and  Mrs.  Stuart  smiled  happily  over  that 
absurd  trace  of  worry  in  Tavy's  tone. 

Now  began  the  bustle  and  excitement  of 
making  ready  for  the  theater.    There  was 


a  brand  new  gown  of  black  lace  for  Mummy 
Stuart,  ordered  in  defiance  of  her  wistful  pro- 
test, and  this  was  to  be  its  very  first  wearing. 
For  Tavy  there  was  a  pearl-white  gown  of 
soft  chiffon,  quite  simply  made,  and  needing 
no  other  adornment  than  the  sloping  shoul- 
ders, and  the  graceful  neck,  and  the  superbly 
beautiful  head  of  Tavy  herself.  Such  inno- 
cent pleasure  she  took  in  the  picture  of  these 
two,  one  in  black  and  one  in  white,  with 
Billy  between  them,- so  big  and  strong  and 
handsome. 

Now  they  had  to  stop  and  bother  with 
dinner.  And  now  they  were  in  the  full  drive 
and  flurry  and  hubbub  of  dressing.  And 
now  they  were  all  ready,  gloves  in  hand,  full 
twenty  minutes  before  the  time,  and  looking 
at  the  little  Dresden  clock  on  the  mantel 
every  three  minutes,  and  gazing  down  out  of 
the  bay  window  to  see  what  machines  were 
stopping  at  the  door. 

Now  it  was  seven-thirty,  the  time  Billy 
had  said  he  would  call.  And  now  it  was 
seven-thirty-five.  Tavy,  sparkling  quite 
enough  to  make  up  for  the  beautiful  dia- 
mond she  was  concealing,  began  to  draw  on 
her  gloves.  The  little  Dresden  clock  was 
probably  fast.  Mrs.  Stuart  was  sitting  with 
that  smiling  patience  in  her  eyes,  her  hands 
folded  loosely  in  her  lap.  She  already  wore 
her  gloves.  She  was  very  handsome  indeed, 
in  her  black  lace  gown  and  her  gray  hair, 
and  her  black  cloak  with  its  touches  of  silver 
lace  lying  on  the  chair  beside  her. 

Seven-forty-five!  Tavy  was  sitting  per- 
fectly still,  with  only  an  occasional  jerky 
rock.  Of  course  it  was  impossible  al- 
ways to  be  punctual  to  the  minute.  One 
shouldn't  expect  it  in  a  city  where  the 
traffic  is  so  frequently  blocked;  and  be- 
sides, there  is  always  a  defective  tire  to  con- 
sider. Tires  were  not  made  for  schedule 
purposes. 

Eight  o'clock!  What  could  be  the  mat- 
ter! Billy  has  never  been  late  before.  Mrs. 
Stuart  sits  in  quiet  patience,  but  Tavy  is 
walking  the  floor,  and  running  to  the  win- 
dow, and  watching  the  clock,  and  sitting 
down,  to  keep  sweet  and  unflurried. 

Eight-fifteen!  Eight-thirty!  Wild  vi- 
sions of  dreadful  accidents  pop  through 
Tavy's  head,  one  after  another.  Something 
terrible  has  surely  happened!  She  is  half 
frantic. 

Nine  o'clock!  It  is  maddening  to  be  a 
woman,  and  helpless,  and  given  only  the 
privilege  of  waiting! 
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Nine-ten!  The  enchanted  elevator  stops 
with  a  click  outside  in  the  hall.  Before  the 
bell  can  ring,  Tavy  has  hurried  to  the  door 
and  has  swung  it  wide  open,  and  there,  at 
last,  stands  Billy,  at  the  entrance  to  the 
enchanted  parlor! 

Billy  is  not  in  his  dress  clothes.  He  is  in 
a  gray  business  suit,  and  his  face  is  red  and 
hip  hair  tousled.  His  eyes  are  bleared  and 
glistening,  and  there  is  a  foolish  grin  on  his 
face. 

"Guess  I'm  a  little  late,"  mumbles  Billy 
with  hearty  good-fellowship,  but  with  a 
thick  tongue.  "Broke  away  at  last,  and 
I'm  here." 

The  silence  in  the  poor  little  enchanted 
pink  and  gray  parlor  is  appalling!  Tavy 
stands  motionless,  her  big  eyes  staring 
and  every  trace  of  the  delicate  tinting  gone 
from  her  delicate  cheeks.  There  is  a  moan 
and  a  sob  from  Mrs.  Stuart,  as  she  realkes 
the  truth. 

Billy  is  drunk! 

HPHE  blackness  of  despair  never  settled 
A  down  on  any  woman  with  more  dead- 
ening and  crushing  weight  than  it  did  on 
Jean  Stuart.  Once  more  this  ghastly  specter 
of  drunkenness  had  stalked  into  her  life! 
In  that  moment,  all  the  health  and  strength 
and  happiness  which  had  gradually  come  to 
her_  since  the  day  when  Billy  knocked  at 
their  door  in  Vanheuster  Square,  was  swept 
away,  and  left  her  weak,  bitter,  and  ashen- 
gray  of  cheek  and  lip. 

Jean  Stuart  wasted  no  words.  She  put 
her  hand  upon  Billy's  arm,  and  pushed  him 
towards  the  door.  There  was  no  physical 
force  in  her  touch,  only  the  tense  will  behind 
it ;  and  Billy,  stricken  into  mumbling  con- 
fusion, swayed  out.  The  door  closed  on  him. 
Swiftly  Jean  Stuart  turned  to  the  still  star- 
ing Tavy,  and  held  out  her  hand.  Tavy, 
lost  in  stupefaction,  did  not  comprehend, 
and  her  mother  reached  out  and  caught 
hold  of  the  ring.  For  an  instant  the 
finger  automatically  closed  and  stiffened, 
then  she  relaxed  it  to  limpness.  Jean  drew 
off  the  ring.  She  hurried  outside.  Billy 
still  stood  there,  numbly  trying  to  frame 
within  himself  some  way  out  of  this  unex- 
pected check  to  his  happiness.  He  tried  to 
say  something,  but  Tavy's  mother  thrust 
the  ring  in  his  hand,  and  hurrying  inside  the 
door,  closed  and  locked  it. 

Billy  Lane  gazed  down  at  the  ring  in  sod- 
den wretchedness,  and  suddenly  out  of  the 


depths  of  his  misery  came  sobriety.  It 
seemed  unbelievable,  this  hideous  thing 
which  had  happened  to  him !  He  slowly  re- 
called the  steps  by  which  he  had  arrived  at 
this  disaster.  He  had  not  been  so  far  gone 
that  he  could  not  remember.  He  had 
dropped  in  at  the  club  for  just  a  minute  to 
order  his  tickets  for  the  theater.  Sam  Lang- 
ster  had  been  there,  Jack  Greeves,  Bert 
Hasselton.  They  had  spread  the  news 
throughout  the  club  that  Billy  Lane  was 
engaged.  They  had  thronged  around  him 
with  congratulations. 

Billy  was  very  popular.  Everybody 
liked  Billy,  because  of  his  exuberance,  his 
buoyant  enthusiasm,  his  unfailing  good- 
fellowship.    They  had  wished  him  well! 
They  had  wished  him  a  long  life  and  a  merry 
one;  and  they  had  drunk  to  his  eternal  hap- 
piness.   More  of  the  fellows  had  come, 
shoals  of  them.    Billy  had  never  been  so 
happy  in  his  life.  This  was  the  greatest  day 
in  all  his  years!   He  had  secured,  to  be  his 
wife,  the  best,  and  the  sweetest,  and  the 
most  beautiful  girl  in  all  the  world,  the  girl 
whom  he  meant  to  shield  and  protect  from 
every  pain,  from  every  sorrow,  from  every 
harsh  wind,  so  long  as  their  lives  should 
last!    All  day  he  had  been  in  a  state  of 
exultation  which  in  itself  was  akin  to  intoxi- 
cation, and  now  that  exultation  had  been 
raised  to  its  nth  degree  by  all  his  efferves- 
cent friends.    Only  Tommy  Tinkle  had 
been  absent,  and  Billy  had  waited  for  him, 
just  a  few  minutes,  and  had  drunk  again 
and  again  in  response  to  all  those  friendly 
toasts.   He  had  not  for  one  minute  forgot- 
ten that  he  had  an  engagement  with  the 
Stuarts.   He  had  finally  torn  himself  away 
from  the  jolly  company,  though  not  with- 
out some  rudeness,  and,  when  he  was  out- 
side in  the  air,  he  had  congratulated  him- 
self aloud  on  having  gotten  away.  He  must 
be  a  little  late.    There'd  probably  be  no 
time  to  dress.  He  had  looked  at  his  watch, 
swaying  with  blinking  eyes.    It  had  been 
difficult  for  him  to  properly  focus  his  gaze. 
His  watch  couldn't  be  right!  He  had  stum^ 
bled  into  his  car;  and  here  he  was,  with  the 
ring  in  his  hand,  Tavy's  ring,  and  the  door 
closed  against  him,  and  inside  someone 
sobbing! 

He  rang  the  bell;  he  knocked  on  the  door; 
but  no  one  came  ! 

Yes,  someone  was  sobbing,  inside.  It 
was  Tavy!  She  was  young.  She  could  still 
sob,  she  could  still  shed  tears,  she  could  still 
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bury  her  head  upon  a  loving  shoulder  and 
find  comfort  there. 

For  a  long,  long  time,  Jean  Stuart  sat  on 
the  couch  and  held  Tavy  in  her  arms,  held 
her  there  until  after  she  heard  the  shuffling 
footsteps  in  the  hall  move  away,  and  the 
elevator  stop,  and  shoot  downward. 

She  kissed  the  tear-stained  face,  at  last, 
and  rose,  quietly,  firmly,  steadily.  She 
helped  Tavy  to  her  feet,  and,  with  an  arm 
around  her,  drew  her  toward  the  dainty  lit- 
tle delft  and  white  room.  There  were  the 
pretty  dresses  to  take  off,  and  all  the  pretty 
finery  to  put  away,  and  many,  many  things 
to  lock,  far,  far  from  sight,  in  the  hidden 
recesses  of  a  heart  which  was  already 
crowded  with  the  useless  lumber  of  broken 
hopes  and  shattered  dreams. 

But  what  of  Tavy?  From  her  stupefac- 
tion she  had  awakened  to  a  frantic  sense  of 
humiliation.  How  could  Billy  have  put  this 
shame  upon  her!  He  had  covered  her  with 
disgrace  before  her  mother,  before  herself, 
before  him!  It  had  been  much  as  if  her 
fresh  and  pretty  gown  of  delicate  chiffon 
had  been  suddenly  drenched  in  a  muddy 
stream.  That  blow  to  her  pride  was  one 
from  which  she  would  never  quite  recover. 
That  first  disillusionment  had  taken  from 
her  forever  some  of  her  delicacy,  it  had 
thrust  her  rudely  into  the  most  loathsome 
sordidness  of  life,  and  she  would  never  again 
have  quite  her  same  degree  of  self-respect. 
How  could  he  have  done  this  thing  to  her! 
She  would  never  forget  that  brutish  distor- 
tion of  his  face,  that  swinish  animal  which 
had  stood  swaying  before  her  in  so  gross  a 
caricature  of  Billy!  How  dared  he!  Re- 
sentment rose  fast  in  her  and  became  anger. 
She  was  furious  with  him!  She  loathed 
him!  She  despised  herself  for  ever  having 
turned  to  one  of  such  bestial  capabilities 
a  pure  and  worshipful  adoration!  Why,  she 
had  looked  upon  him  as  some  wondrous 
being  only  one  step  lower  than  the  arch- 
angels, a  perfect  and  flawless  creature  of 
splendid  grandeur.  She  laughed  bitterly. 
How  foolish  she  had  been  not  to  have  seen 
through  him  to  this  creature  of  base  clay! 
It  had  not  seemed  possible  that  there  could 
be  anything  but  good  in  him.  Oh,  why  had 
he  destroyed  her  ideals!  Why!  She  had 
been  so  happy,  so  proud  in  his  love,  and  in 
her  own!  It  had  seemed  so  wonderful  to 
nestle  there  in  his  arms,  in  that  quiet  mo- 
ment after  their  first  transports,  and  look 
forward  into  the  h?aven  of  the  future  to 


where  they  two  should  walk,  constantly 
side  by  side,  toward  a  rosy  sunset  of  perfect 
peace  and  happiness;  and  now  it  was  gone, 
all,  all  gone,  and  there  remained  nothing 
but  blackness! 

It  was  then  that  the  pent-up  misery 
broke  within  her,  and  the  tears  welled  up 
to  her  eyes  and  the  sobs  to  her  throat,  and 
she  felt  about  her  the  comforting  arms  of 
the  mother  who  had  not  found  any  word 
amid  all  the  bitterness  of  her  crushed  heart 
to  speak  of  her  own  mortal  hurt  or  give  one 
crumb  of  comfort. 

Amid  that  storm  of  distress  there  came 
the  insistently  recurring  question  in  Tavy's 
mind;  why,  oh  why?  How  could  this  dis- 
aster have  fallen  on  her!  What  had  she 
done  to  deserve  it?  Why  could  not  Billy 
have  escaped  this  terrible  deed?  She  could 
scarcely  believe  now  that  he  had  done  it. 
It  was  all  so  unreal.  It  was  not  like  him! 
There  must  have  been  some  cause,  for  Billy 
would  never  have  done  this  of  his  own  voli- 
tion. No  sane  human  being  could  will  him- 
self to  descend  to  this  hideous  fall  from  his 
god-head.  Perhaps  he  had  been  ill.  That 
must  be  it!  There  could  be  no  other  ex- 
planation, unless  she  chose  to  think  of 
Billy  as  one  of  deliberately  besotted  tend- 
encies who  preferred  to  sink  himself  in  glut- 
tony. That  thought  was  absurd.  Billy  had 
never  voluntarily  put  himself  in  this  condi- 
tion, and  if  it  had  come  upon  him  involun- 
tarily, he  was  more  to  be  pitied  than  blamed. 

That  was  a  startling  thought !  One  which 
dried  her  tears  and  stopped  her  sobs.  If 
Billy  had  been  unfortunate,  if  this  affliction 
had  been  brought  upon  him  against  his  will, 
he  had  needed  her  sympathy,  her  comfort, 
even  her  aid.  And  what  had  she  done! 
She  had  let  him  go  without  a  protest,  she, 
who  had  sworn  herself  to  him,  as  sincerely 
and  as  whole-heartedly  and  as  sacredly  as 
she  would  upon  the  day  when  they  would 
kneel  at  the  altar  and  ask  the  blessing  of 
God  upon  their  union!  She  had  stood  su- 
pinely, and  allowed  to  be  removed  from  her 
finger  the  symbol  by  which  she  had  bound 
herself  to  him,  in  love,  and  truth,  and  eter- 
nal fidelity!  In  his  hour  of  direst  need,  she 
had  been  traitorous  to  Billy,  and  now  she 
heaped  self-reproach  after  self-reproach 
upon  her  own  head.  She  did  not  blame  her 
mother.  She  was  just  in  this  new  agony. 
Her  mother's  instinct  of  protection,  that 
same  instinct  which  had  shielded  Tavy  so 
tenderly,  and  yet  so  vigorously,  through  all 
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these  years,  had  prompted  her  to  guard  her 
daughter  promptly  and  decisively  from  this 
new  menace;  but  her  mother  had  not 
known.  She,  like  Tavy,  had  been  stunned 
by  this  unexpected  apparition  of  poor  Billy. 
The  only  guilty  one  was  Tavy!  She  had 
permitted  the  ring  to  be  taken  from  her  fin- 
ger. She  had  allowed  Billy,  her  Billy,  whom 
she  loved  with  all  her  heart  and  with' all  her 
life,  to  be  sent  away  alone,  into  the  night— 
Where? 

"Mother,  I've  been  wrong!  I  want 
Billy!   We  must  find  him!" 

Jean  Stuart  looked  at  her  daughter  pity- 
ingly. 

"I  hope  you  may  never  see  him  again," 
she  said.  They  had  silently  been  putting 
away  their  piteously  wasted  fineries,  but 
now  she  drew  Tavy  into  a  chair  and  sat  be- 
fore her.  "Tavy  dear,  the  time  has  come 
when  I  must  myself  deal  you  a  blow  which 
I  had  hoped  always  to  spare  you.  If  I  did 
not  know  what  I  know,  I  would  say,  too, 
that  we  should  find  Billy,  and  take  care  of 
him,  and  save  him  from  ever  again  falling  a 
victim  to  that  loathsome  disease  which 
gripped  him  to-night;  but  no  young  man 
who  could,  under  any  circumstances,  arrive 
at  the  state  in  which  Billy  presented  him- 
self here,  is  worth  the  appalling  danger  of 
saving.  He  is  not  worth  the  absolute 
sacrifice  of  any  beautiful  young  girl's 
entire  life." 

Tavy  half  rose.  She  made  a  move  as  if 
to  speak,  but  her  mother  silenced  her  with 
a  gesture.  Jean  Stuart's  face  had  lost  every 
trace  of  its  healthful  hue,  and  there  was  a 
greenish  cast  beneath  its  gray.  Bitter  lines, 
erased  by  fifteen  years  of  patient  sweetness,' 
had  sprung  out  of  their  old  hiding-places 
around  her  nose  and  mouth,  and  into  her 
eyes  had  come  that  spiritual  deadness 
which  follows  the  ruthless  mangling  and 
crushing  of  the  soul.  It  was  a  face  the  com- 
mands of  which  were  heeded  with  awe; 
and  Tavy  sat  back  in  her  chair,  with  a  vague 
horror  of  something  worse  to  come  creeping 
into  her  mind. 

"Tavy  dear,  I  am  going  to  destroy,  be- 
cause I  must,  a  pride  which  I  have  fostered 
in  you  for  fifteen  years.  I  am  going  to 
destroy  the  noblest  ideal  of  your  life  up  to 
this  time.  I  am  going  to  strip  the  veil  of 
hero  worship  from  the  name  you  most  re- 
vere. I  am  going  to  tell  you  the  story  of  a 
drunkard.  I  do  not  know  if  he  is  living  or 
dead,  but  I  loved  him  as  you  love  Billy,  and 


I  shall  still  love  him  when  I  die;  and  that 
drunkard,  Tavy,  was  Harrison  Stuart,  vour 


'"PHE  round  moon  slipped  down  out  of  the 
*-    sky  and  sank  behind  the  Jersey  hills, 
and  with  its  disappearance  came  blackness' 
except  for  that  faint,  vague  trace  of  glow  in 
the  western  horizon.   Up  from  the  sleeping 
city  there  came  now  the  plodding  and  the 
rumble  of  the  very  earliest  stirring  of 
drowsy  life:  huge  wagons  passed  drawn  by 
stolid,  thick-necked,  heavy-rumped,  big- 
footed  horses:  a  lonely  elevated  train  rattled 
and  clattered  in  the  distance  with  sharp 
clearness,  and  presently  another,  the  in- 
terval between  them  growing  less  as  the 
darkness  deepened.   A  far-off '  clock  chimed 
the. hour,  a  policeman's  shrill  whistle,  the 
sound  of  running  feet,  silence  again;  then 
long,  slow,  dragging  minutes.    In  the  east 
a  faint  radiance  began  to  appear,  not  a 
streak  of  light,  but  a  lesser  blackness,  and 
with  its  coming,  the  bent  figure  in  the  win- 
dow straightened  and  sighed.    The  stand- 
ing figure  at  the  window  in  the  other  end  of 
the  lounging-room,  moved. 

"Hadn't  you  better  go  to  bed,  sir?" 
Burke,  extraordinarily  tall  and  specterlike 
in  his  heavy  striped  robe. 

"No,  I  think  not."  John  Doe,  his  voice 
quiet,  full  of  patience.  "The  nights  are 
still  a  little  chilly,  Burke." 

"Yes,  sir."  The  hint  was  enough.  Burke 
touched  a  match  to  the  paper  and  kindlings 
in  the  big  fireplace,  and  as  the  flames  leaped 
up  the  first  light  since  midnight  came  into 
the  big  lounging-room,  and  revealed  the  old 
man  as  still  dressed,  from  pumps  to  white 
tie,  just  as  he  had  been  when  he  came  in 
from  the  theater.  It  had  been  a  very  dull 
show,  and  the  folding  opera  glasses  still  lay 
on  the  table.  They  had  not  been  used. 
Box  A  had  been  empty! 

The  dawn  was  advancing  now;  there  was 
a  dull  red  streak  in  the  east,  almost  sullen 
in  its  heaviness;  there  was  mist  in  the  air. 
It  would  be  a  gloomy  day.  John  Doe 
sipped  at  his  coffee  in  silence. 

There  was  the  click  of  a  key  in  the  latch. 
Burke  straightened  instantly  and  turned. 
John  Doe  set  down  his  coffee.  The  door 
swung  open,  and  Billy  stood,  for  a  moment, 
framed  against  the  dim,  uncertain  light  of 
the  hall. 

His  hair  was  matted  upon  his  forehead 
with  the  dampness  of  the  night,  his  cravat 
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was  awry,  his  face  was  haggard,  but  his  eyes, 
though  there  was  a  hollowness  about  them, 
Were  clear  and  steady,  and  his  mouth  was 
firm  He  swayed,  as  he  stepped  into  the 
room  and  closed  the  door  behind  him,  but  it 
was  from  weariness. 

He  walked  across  to  the  table,  and,  as 
Burke  strode  forward  to  meet  him,  he 
handed  over  his  hat  and  gloves  and  let 
Burke  divest  him  of  his  top-coat. 

••You  haven't  been  sitting  up  all  night, 
Hal?  "  His  voice  was  husky,  and  there  was 
a  deadness  in  it  which  fitted  with  the  dead- 
ness  of  his  eyes.  He  reached  for  a  cigaret. 
The  decanter  was  in  front  of  the  matches, 
and  he  moved  it  to  one  side. 

Yes,  I  couldn't  sleep.  I  turned  out  the 
lights  and  went  into  the  bedroom,  but  I 
came  back."  He  had  risen  from  his  chair, 
and  stood  gazing  at  Billy  in  wonder,  a  half 
light  of  joyous  hope  in  his  face.  "You 
dfdn't  go  to  the  theater." 

"No,"  and  a  spasm  of  pain  crossed 
Billy's  face,  as  the  sudden  realization  smote 
him  that  he  had  forced  a  night  of  misery  on 
Hal,  as  well  as  on  Hal's  wife  and  daughter. 

Billy  rose  and  walked  slowly  over  to  the 
mantel  and  leaned  upon  it,  staring  down 
into  the  fire,  the  old  man  studying  him  in 
anxious  silence. 

-It's  all  off,  Hal,"  said  Billy,  in  the  even, 
dead  tone  which  had  come  out  of  his  night 
of  miserable  wandering.  His  hand  hung 
limply  by  his  side.  "  I  went  up  to  the  house 
to-night — drunk!" 

"Billy!" 

For  the  first  time  there  was  tension  in 
Billy.  His  hand  closed  stiffly,  and  then  he 
opened  it  again.  He  compressed  his  lips, 
and  compelled  himself  to  steadiness.  There 
had  been  no  reproach  in  the  old  man's 
voice.  Billy  had  been  prepared  for  re- 
proach: prepared  to  accept  it  for  his  just 
due,  but  he  had  not  been  prepared  for  that 
tone  of  pity. 

"I  went  up  there  after  nine  o'clock,"  he 
went  on  numbly.  "  I  stood  in  the  doorway, 
drunk.  They  were  all  dressed  for  the 
theater.  Tavy's  mother  gave  me  back  the 
ring;  then  she  closed  the  door." 

"Jean!  Jean!"  The  cry  burst  from  the 
old  man's  lips  as  if  he  had  been  seared  by 
sudden  fire.  Again  Jean  had  met  her  grizzly 
enemy  face  to  face,  again  she  had  been  pur- 
sued and  tortured  by  that  ghastly  demon 
which  had  wrecked  and  embittered  her  life ! 

"She  was  dressed  in  white,  pure  white," 


went  on  Billy,  in  that  monotonously  inflex- 
ible voice;  "just  soft  and  clinging  white, 
with  no  adornment  around  her  beautiful 
white  neck.  I  had  selected  a  string  of 
pearls  which  I  had  intended  to  give  her  for 
a  wedding  present."  Again  he  closed  and 
opened  the  hand  which  hung  at  his  side. 
"  Her  black  curls  were  caught  in  with  a  band 
of  lilies  of  the  valley." 

"And  Jean?  "  Even  now,  Hal  dwelt  with 
eager  hunger  on  the  visualization  of  her,  on 
anything  which  would  bring  a  new  picture 
of  her  to  his  mind. 

"All  in  black,  Hal.     She  was  very 
beautiful." 

There  was  a  long,  long  silence  between 
them,  then,  with  a  sigh,  Billy  went  into  his 
own  room. 

There  were  days  like  this,  days  of  numb 
suffering,  in  which  neither  man  talked 
much.  The  blight  which  had  fallen  upon 
them  all  was  too  big  and  too  devastating  for 
words  to  ease.  Billy  rose  early,  and  worked 
hard,  and  spent  his  nights  at  home  with 
Hal  and  Tommy;  silent  evenings  given 
over  to  fits  of  brooding  and  to  stolid  appli- 
cation. Billy  had  made  no  attempt  to  see 
Tavy,  he  had  made  no  effort  at  futile 
apology,  he  had  written  no  despairing  let- 
ters to  be  returned,  and,  day  by  day,  dull 
despondency  settled  upon  him,  until  the 
need  of  comfort,  more  than  Tommy  could 
give,  became  desperately  imperative.  It 
was  then  that  he  went  to  see  Geraldine. 

What  a  blessing  it  was  to  have  a  good, 
steadfast  friend  like  Geraldine !  She  greeted 
Billy  with  all  the  old  gaiety,  and  all  the  old, 
frank  fondness,  and  she  listened  in  sympa- 
thetic patience  to  his  tale  of  abject  misery. 
When  he  had  finished,  she  laughed,  and  he 
had  not  seen  in  her  eyes,  nor  did  he  see 
now  the  glitter  of  her  satisfaction  and  the 
dreaminess  of  her  speculation.  He  could 
not  divine  how  eagerly  she  had  waited  for 
this  moment,  longed  for  the  opening.  She 
had  known  positively  that  it  would  come. 

"It  isn't  a  tragedy,  Billy,"  she  heartily 
assured  him.  "Tavy's  too  sweet  a  girl  to 
hold  out  against  you  for  so  slight  an 
offense." 

"Slight!"  Billy  was  horrified.  Why, 
I  don't  believe  you  realize  yet,  Geraldine, 
what  I  did!" 

"Why  not?    You  did  the  same  thing 

here." 

Billy  knotted  his  brows.  It  was  the  same, 
wasn't  it?    Exactly.    Only  somehow  it 
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"You  poor  Billy!"    Geraldine  sympathized.  "I 
to-morrow  afternoon,  and  if  you'll  come 

seemed  vastly  different.   Not  being  able 
to  express  the  difference,  he  gave  it  up. 

"You  don't  know  the  circumstances," 
he  soberly  told  her.    "There  are  reasons 
why  Mrs.  Stuart  will  never  forgive  me." 
"Yes,  she  will,"  and  Geraldine's  voice  was 
most  soothing.    "Besides,  Tavy  is  the  one 
to  be  considered.   If  she  cares  as  much  for 
you  as  she  should,  she'll  send  for  you  one 
of  these  days." 

"Do  you  think  so?"  There  was  such 
intense  eagerness  in  his  voice  that  Geraldine, 
with  difficulty,  repressed  a  frown. 

"Certainly,"  she  replied  promptly.  "If 
she  doesn't,  Billy,  she  isn't  worth  breaking 
your  heart  over.  And,  if  she  doesn't,  you 
can  come  right  back  to  your  old  friends. 
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won't  have  you  miserable  like  this.  I'll  see  Tavy 
here  for  dinner  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it." 

We'll  stick  by  you  no  matter  what 
you  do." 

She  was  very  lovely  as  she  lifted 
her  soft  eyes  to  his.  There  was  a 
pretty  flush  on  her  smooth,  round 
cheeks,  and  her  hand,  as  she  laid 
it  upon  his  in  her  earnestness,  was 
soft  and  warm.  He  caught  it  and 
held  it  in  gratitude. 

"You  were  a  brick,  Geraldine!" 
and  he  drew  her  arm  within  his 
own  as  he  sat  on  the  bench  beside 
her.  "I  never  blamed  you  for  turn- 
ing me  loose  that  way.  I'm  not  fit 
for  any  nice  girl.   I'm  a  worm! " 

"You're  no  such  thing!"  she  in- 
dignantly denied.   "You're  a  dear 
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old  Hilly,  and,  while  I  don't  like  to  criticize 
Tavy,  I  do  really  think  she  was  as  bad  as  I. 
She  should  have  taken  you  in  that  night, 
and  helped  you,  and  given  you  a  good 
scolding,  and  made  you  promise  to  behave. 
Why,  goodness,  Billy,  every  live  young 
man  passes  through  that  stage!  Tavy 
has  no  right  to  make  a  world-without-end 
tragedy  of  it!" 

She  touched  the  wrong  chord  there,  for 
Billy  broke  loose  again.  Tavy  was  the 
most  wonderful  creature  in  the  world,  the 
most  adorable,  the  most  desirable. 

"You  poor  Billy!"  she  sympathized.  "I 
won't  have  you  miserable  like  this.  I'll  see 
Tavy  to-morrow  afternoon,  and,  if  you'll 
come  here  for  dinner,  I'll  tell  you  all  about 
it." 

"  You  're  a  good  fellow,  Geraldine ! "  And 
there  was  a  gulp  in  Billy's  voice,  as  he 
patted  her  plump  hand.  "You  bet  I'll  be 
here  to  dinner! " 

/^JERALDINE  BENNING,  mauve  to- 
yJ  day  from  bonnet  to  slippers,  was  gush- 
ingly delighted  to  see  her  dear  friend  Tavy, 
and  she  said  so  with  many  little  nods  of  the 
mauve  plumes. 

"And,  frankly,  I've  brought  you  out 
here  in  the  Park  to  scold  you,"  she  con- 
cluded, turning  slowly  into  the  beautiful 
curves  of  the  West  Drive. 

Tayy  smiled  wistfully,  which  was  easy  to 
do,  since  there  was  so  much  wistfulness 
to-day  in  the  big  dark  gray  eyes. 

"I  don't  mind.  It  will  be  rather  a  nov- 
elty.   What  is  the  scolding  to  be  about?" 

"Billy,"  and  Geraldine  cast  a  quick  little 
sidelong  glance  to  see  the  effect  of  the  simple 
word.  What  she  saw  made  the  tips  of  the 
mauve  plumes  jerk,  for  there  was  an  instant 
piteous  twitch  at  the  corner  of  the  exqui- 
sitely curved  lips,  and  the  big  dark  eyes  con- 
tracted sharply.  They  glistened  as  if  with 
moisture. 

"You  know,  then."  No  concealment  in 
the  voice,  no  attempt  to  hide  that  there  had 
been  bitter  suffering;  and  no  parade  of  it. 
^  "Of  course."  A  contented  little  laugh. 
"Dear  old  Billy  came  straight  to  me.  He's 
been  telling  me  his  troubles  ever  since 
we  were  kiddies  together.  He's  dreadfuly 
unhappy." 

"We  all  are,"  acknowledged  Tavy.  "I 
don't  think  mother  will  ever  quite  get 
over  it." 


Why  not?"  The  tone  of  Geraldine  was 
sharp.  "One  would  think  Billy  had  com- 
mitted some  terrible  crime,  in  place  of 
merely  having  had  an  accident.  He's  a 
good  Billy,  and  I  consider  that  he's  been 
abused." 

That  was  better.  A  little  flush  crept  into 
the  cheeks  of  Tavy,  and  the  dark  eyes  be- 
gan to  glow. 

"I  am  sure  that  Billy  does  not  believe 
that  he  was  abused." 

^  The  plumes  nodded,  as  if  they  laughed 
"Not  Billy.  He  blames  himself  for  every- 
thing. He  was  contrite,  in  just  the  same 
way,  after  he  came  to  our  house  one  time  in 
the  same  condition.  Of  course  I  was  furious, 
but  I  forgave  him  two  days  afterwards,  f 
don't  think  an  unfortunate  weakness  like 
that  should  be  held  against  anyone." 

Tavy  was  thoughtful,  too  thoughtful  to 
answer,  too  thoughtful  to  enjoy,  or  even  to 
notice,  the  tender  green  leaves  which  waved 
down  upon  the  shining  little  coupe;  and  she 
smoothed  and  smoothed  at  the  seam  in  her 
mouse-colored  frock,  the  color  of  which 
brought  out  her  pallor  and  her  wistfulness 
and  her  pathos,  qualities  over  which  the 
mauve  plumes  nodded  with  savage  little 
bobs.    So  this  was  not  the  first  time  for 
Billy.    Could  it  be  possible  that  Tavy's 
mother  was  right,  that  Billy  was  one  of 
those  who  are  doomed  to  bear  this  curse 
through  life;    and  she  shuddered  as  she 
thought  of  the  pitiful  revelation  concerning 
her  father.  Tavy  had  seen  with  her  own  eyes 
what  this  weakness  had  done  to  the  Stuart 
family,  and  it  was  far  too  serious  a  matter 
for  light  talk.    She  stole  a  look  at  the 
healthy  cheeks,  the  scarlet  lips  and  the  clear 
brow  of  Geraldine.    What  could  this  girl 
know  of  sorrow  or  tragedy;  what  could  she 
know  of  deep  heart  hurt?   She  was  Billy's 
friend,  the  one  to  whom  he  went  with  all 
his  troubles,  ever  since  they  were  kiddies 
together!    Tavy's  lips  compressed,  as  she 
stifled  something  in  her  which  jumped  and 
hurt. 

"People  like  Billy  need  sympathy,"  went 
on  Geraldine,  as  soon  as  she  saw  that  com- 
pression of  the  lips,  and  she  studied  little 
Tavy,  from  black  curls  to  gray  slippers, 
with  curious  satisfaction.  "His  friends  love 
him  in  spite  of  his  affliction.  They  know 
that  the  poor  boy  is  likely  to  have  that  hap- 
pen to  him  at  any  time,  but  there  is  so  much 
good  in  him  he  simply  must  be  forgiven." 


George  Randolph  Chester's  story  is  continued  in  the  February  issue-get  it  January  29 
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I  could  not  forsake 
Mrs.  Leslie  Carter 
(or  the  finest 
|       playhouse  in 
England. 
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i  HE    Madison  Square 
Theater,    which  has 
since  been  swallowed  up 
by  the  large  office  building 
that  also  obliterated  the 
historic   Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  is  a 
jewel-box  of  pleasant  memories  for 
me.    Here  it  was  that  I 

1  would  have 
enjoyed  guid 
ing  Lily 
Langtry. 
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began  to  take  root  as  a  New  Yorker. 
The  Madison  Square  was  the  first  of  our 
many  small  theaters,  and  at  that  time  was 
hardly  thoughtpracticable,  Initssmallness, 
it  served  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  only 
intimate  drama  can  be  fostered  in  a  place 
where  the  audience  is  near  the  footlights, 
and  the  actor  near  the  audience.  Origi- 
nally built  by  the  Mallorys  for  Steele  Mac- 
kaye,  the  Madison  Square  Theater  intro- 
duced innovations,  many  of  which  w.ere 
suggested  by  the  inventive  genius  of  Mac- 
kaye himself.    Perched  over  the  prosce- 
nium arch  in  a  miniature  balcony  was  the 
orchestra,  and  the  boxes  framed  the  stage 
in  cozy  fashion.    The  very  physical  aspects 
of  the  Madison  Square  helped  to  determine 
the  character  of  its  drama. 

One  of  the  Mackaye  innovations  was 
a  double  stage,  one  deck  above  the  other 
and  easily  operated  by  machinery.  The 
result  of  this  arrangement  was  that  one 
scene  could  be  set  while  the  play  was  in 
progress,  thus  saving  time  between  the 
acts;  so  the  Madison  Square  was  a  fore- 
runner of  the  later  New  Theater,  whose 
double  stage  was  regarded  as  a  novelty. 
It  was  Mackaye  who  invented  an  orchestra- 
chair  much  like  the  one  in  present  use. 

Our  double  stage  was  famous.  Whenever 
a  person  of  distinction  came  to  New  York 
he  or  she  was  taken  to  the  Madison  Square 
to  see  it.    We  were  greatly  excited  when 
told  that  Lily  Langtry— at  the  height  of 
her  Jersey  Lily  fame  and  chaperoned  by 
Mrs.  Labouchere,  the  wife  of  the  editor 
of    London  Truth '  '—was  coming  to  look  at 
our  stage  mechanism.    Daniel  Frohman 
received  her  and,  after  the  usual  formalities 
she  was  handed  over  to  me.    I  had  several 
scenes  set  for  her  special  enjoyment.  Mrs. 
Langtry  was  a  most  attractive  personality.' 
Her  beauty  was  statuesque,  her  demeanor 
was  placid,  but  her  interesting  conversation 
showed  occasional  flashes  of  brilliancy  or 
emotion  which  led  me  to  believe  that 
within  were  unstirred  depths.    I  have  often 
thought  how  I  should  have  enjoyed  ad- 
vising and  guiding  her  in  her  stage  work, 
for  what  she  most  needed  in  her  career  was 
some  one  to  stir  up  that  vast  world  of  emo- 
tion which  lay  so  coldly  expressed  in  her 
stately  manner. 

Mrs.  Langtry's  visit  did  not  occur  until 
I  had  been  installed  for  a  season  or  two  at 
the  Madison  Square.  As  I  have  already 
explained,  I  came  to  fill  the  vacancy  made 


by  the  resignation  of  Mackaye  as  man- 
ager and  producer.    Henry  C.  De  Millt 
was  the  reader  of  plays,  Franklin  H.  Sar- 
gent was  m  charge  of  the  diction  of  the 
company,  and  Louis  Massen  was  assistant 
stage-manager.    Coming    to    New  York 
as  a  stranger,  I  knew  I  had  a  task  before 
me  to  introduce  the  new  style  of  acting 
which  I  felt  was  destined  to  take  the  place 
of   the   melodramatic   method.  "Young 
Mrs.  Winthrop"  was  my  initial  production 
and  its  success  bound  me  to  the  theater 
body  and  soul,  pledged  to  give  all  that  was 
best- in  me  for  thirty-five  dollars  a  week 
So  fortunate  were  we  in  the  long  runs  of 
our  dramas,  that  I  found  time  to  visit  other 
theaters  in  order  to  see  their  methods 
Daly,  Palmer,  and  Wallack  were  in  the 
ascendancy,  but  the  Madison  Square  soon 
became  a  formidable  competitor,  and  even- 
tually more  successful  than  the  older  thea- 
ters.   For  a  long  time  I  had  promised  my- 
self to  give  the  public  a  new  style  of  acting 
and  playwriting  all  my  own,  and  when  Dr° 
Mallory  told  me  that  it  was  his  ambition 
to  foster  the  intimate,  domestic  drama,  I  felt 
that  my  opportune  moment  had  come 
(JThe  supreme  motive  in  all  my  work  has 
ever  been  to  get  near  to  nature,  to  make 
my  atmosphere  as  real  as  possible  when  I 
am  dealing  with  a  drama  or  a  comedy  of 
life,  and  I  have  always  tried  to.  live  by  this 
principle.)  In  mounting  a  fantastic  play 
there  is  but  one  thing  to  do,  and  that  is  to 
be  as  fantastic  as  possible.    And  so,  in 
a  realist  play,  to  be  as  realistic  as  possible. 
It  is  easier  to  turn  Shakespeare  topsy-turvy 
in  the  name  of  modern  art  than  to  mount 
a  "Peter  Grimm"  or  a  "Phantom  Rival." 
I  say  this,  not  because  I  produced  these 
plays,  but  as  illustrating  my  firm  belief 
that  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  focus  the 
attention  of  an  audience  on  a  group  of 
three  or  four  persons  than  to  handle  a  thou- 
sand in  a  mob  scene. 

New  York  audiences  had  been  trained 
in  a  school  of  exaggerated  stage  declama- 
tion, accompanied  by  a  stage  strut  and 
large,  classic,  sweeping  gestures,  so  when 
I  introduced  the  quiet  acting,  we  were 
laughed  to  scorn,  and  the  papers  criticized 
our  "milk  and  water"  methods.  It  was 
all  new,  and  those  who  saw,  went  away 
stunned  and  puzzled.  We  were  considered 
extremists  at  the  Madison  Square  Theater; 
but  we  persisted,  with  the  result  that  our 
method  prevails  to-day.    I  am  not  such 
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a  realist,  however,  that  I  cannot  see  when 
realism  is  abused.  Many  a  production 
has  erred  on  the  side  of  being  too  natural 
to  be  effective,  and  after  years  of  experience 
I  have  come  to  believe  that  all  realism  must 
be  idealized.  Unfortunate  the  eye  that 
can  see  only  the  Wordsworth  primrose  and 
nothing  more. 

With  the  intimacy  which  the  Madison 
Square  Theater  encouraged,  there  disap- 
peared many  of  the  identifying  marks  of 
the  old  methods.    Heretofore  our  man- 
agers had  so  staged  their  dramas  that  there 
were  fixed  scenes,  for  applause,  and  the 
action  practically  stopped  until  the  ap- 
plause came.    It  was  my  aim  to  destroy 
applause  of  this  nature,  and  wherever  it 
was  likely  that  a  scene  might  elicit  too  much 
enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  audience, 
we  slurred  it  over  and  toned  it  down  with 
satisfactory  effect.    At  this  time,  Wallack 
was  attempting  the  fashionable  drama,  with 
now  and  again  old  English  comedv,  in  the 
production  of  which  he  was  such  an  adept. 
Daly  was  then  under  the  spell  of  the  French^ 
doing  away  with  wings  and  borders,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  America,  introducing 
boxed-in  scenes  with  real  wooden  doors  and 
windows,  and  with  the  stage  dressed  real- 
istically.   I  remember  reading  a  criticism 
of  a  production  of  "London  Assurance," 
as  given  by  the  much  beloved  Mrs.  John 
Drew,  wherein  astonishment  was  expressed 
at  Mrs.  Drew's  novel  idea  of  using  a  real 
carpet  in  one  of  her  interior  sets.  Now, 
woe  to  the  manager  who  omits  the  slightest 
detail! 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Daly, 
Wallack,  and  Palmer  drew  their  audiences 
from  the  fashionable  people  in  New  York, 
our  following  at  the  Madison  Square  Thea- 
ter became  even  more  select.  A  first  night 
with  us  was  a  wonderful  event.  Our  little 
theater  had  a  homelike  intimacy,  and  its 
social  success  was  added  to  by  an  amateur 
club,  which  met  there. 

This  amateur  club  was  fostered  by  Mrs 
Bradley  Martin,  the  first  Mrs.  Whitney, 
the  first  Mrs.  Belmont,  Mrs.  Amory,  and 
Mrs.  Sherwood.  Every  few  months  these 
ladies  gave  a  performance  for  charity. 
Sixty  of  New  York's  debutantes  used  to 
come  to  me  at  the  Madison  Square  for  in- 
struction in  reading,  reciting,  and  gesticula- 
tion. This  class  was  connected  with  the 
amateur  club,  and  I  found  the  different 
types  and  temperaments  interesting.  The 


class  met  for  eighteen  months  when  it  was 
discontinued,  as  so  many  of  the  members 
were  falling  out,  to  go  abroad,  or  to  marry 
At  the  last  meeting,  1  was  requested  to 
come  onto  the  stage  where  all  the  sixty 
members  had  assembled.  With  much  cere- 
mony, they  passed  from  hand  to  hand  a 
little  package.  When  it  reached  the  last 
one,  she  opened  it  and  revealed  a  ring 
in  a  most  prettily  framed  expression  of  ap- 
preciation she  placed  the  ring  on  my  finger 
and  I  gave  my  promise  never  to  take  it  off' 
It  has  remained  on  my  finger  through  all 
these  years.  How  many  times  since  then 
and  in  how  many  different  places— in  Lon- 
don, Paris,  Berlin,  and  cities  in  America- 
have  I  been  asked  to  hold  up  my  left  hand 
to  show  that  I  have  kept  faith  as  promised. 

One  of  the  amateur  club's  members  was 
a  young,  beautiful  woman,  with  olive  skin 
and  auburn  hair.  There  was  something 
very  magnetic  about  her,  and  she  was  the 
idol  of  her  circle.  This  was  Cora  Urquhart 
Potter,  who  had  married  a  nephew  of 
Bishop  Potter. 

For  a  number  of  years,  Mrs.  Potter  was 
under  my  direction  in  her  work  in  connec- 
tion with  the  amateur  theatricals.  She 
wished  to  become  a  professional,  but  her 
relatives  were  opposed.    The  first  great 
success  made  by  the  club  was  with  "A 
Russian  Honeymoon,"  which  Mrs.  Burton 
N.  Harrison,  a  society  woman,  wrote  for 
the  occasion.    Mrs.  Potter  made  a  tre- 
mendous hit,  and  the  performance  was  such 
a  success  that  the  club  committee  decided 
to  repeat  it  in  Baltimore  and  Washington. 
I  accompanied  the  ladies.   In  Washington, 
Mr.  Whitney,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  whose 
wife  was  a  member  of  the  club,  and  Chief 
Justice  Chase,  whose  daughter  was  also 
a  member,  entertained  the  ladies,  who  were 
put  up  at  their  houses  instead  of  at  hotels. 
Mrs.  Whitney  threw  open  her  doors  for  an 
afternoon  of  music  and  recitation.  George 
R.  Sims  had  written  a  dramatic  poem  called 
"Ostler  Joe"  over  which  Mrs.  Potter  and 
I  had  worked  for  some  time;   it  was  so 
virile  and  melodramatic  that  we  feared  it 
might  be  too  sensational.    As  a  matter  of 
precaution  I  had  Mrs.  Potter  rehearse  it 
before  Mr.  Whitney  and  determined  to 
let  him  decide.    He  was  so  enthusiastic 
about  it  that  he  interrupted  us  while  he 
called  Mrs.  Whitney  to  enjoy  it  with  him. 
They  wept  and  applauded,  and  we  felt  that 
our  doubts  were  groundless.   I  shall  never 


My  Lifes 

forget  the  scene  in  the  drawing-room  when 
"Ostler  Joe"  was  given.    The  gathering 
attracted   the  society   of  Washington 
and  the  various  diplomats.    It  was  a 
brilliant  audience,  and  Cora  Potter  rose 
to  the  occasion.    She  never  looked  more 
radiant,  and  recited  "Ostler  Joe"  with  great 
fervor.    It  was  thrilling.    So  was  the  result. 
Before  she  had  finished,  many  of  the  ladies 
quietly  arose  and  stole  out  of  the  room,  and 
she  ended  amidst  a  profound  silence.  Wash 
ington  society  was  stirred  to  its  depth,  and 
when  the  newspapers  all  over  the  land 
came  out  with  front  page  spreads, 
the  society  of  two  continents 
was  equally  stirred.  "Ostler 
Joe"   became  famous 
throughout  America  and 
England,  while  Mrs. 
Potter  herself  was  the 
most  talked-about 
woman  in  the  world. 
The  notoriety  that 
resulted  from  that 
afternoon  did  much 
towards  has 
tening  her 
pro- 
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fessional  career.    If  I 
could  have  succeeded 
in  drawing  her  away 
from  society,  from 

► the  host  of  admir- 
ers and  over-zeal- 
ous friends  who 
fondled   and  petted 
her  and  kept  her  from 
really  working,  and  if  she 
could  have  appreciated 
the  simplicity  of  life, 
^     she  could  have  taken 
front  rank  in 
her  prof  es- 
Bk,  sion.  The 
club's 
next 


W~W     Steele  Mac- 
kaye's  chief 
f     innovation  for 
/     the  M  a  d  i  s  o  n 
W     Square  Theater 
was  a  double-plat- 
formed  stage. 


y      ' ' Look 
out,"  I 
would  say  as 
1  flicked  him  over  the  knees.  '  'Aye, 
aye,"  replied  Robert  Hilliard  as 
he  unlimbered  for  the  moment. 

was  Tennyson's  "Dream 
of  Fair  Women,"  and  the 
committee  of  ladies  outdid 
/    themselves  in  the  selection 
of  beautiful  girls.    They  gath- 
ered in  the  beauties  of  the  cities 
of  the  East  as  a  gardener  culls 
the  blooms  from  among  his  choic- 
est flowers.    William  Chase 
and  many  other  leading 
artists  of  New  York  helped 
plan  the  effects.    I  assisted 
with  the  production  of  the 
tableaux,  and  trained  Mrs. 
Potter,  who  was  to  recite 
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the  poem.    It  was  after  this  success  that 
we  realized  with  sadness  that  our  club 
was  about  to  expire.    Young  Mrs.  Bel- 
mont and  young  Mrs.  Whitney  were 
occupied  with  many  social  duties.  Mrs. 
Bradley  Martin  had  decided  to  live 
abroad  and  was  planning  to  dispose  of 
her  beautiful  home,  and  Mrs.  Potter 
herself  was  determined  to  become  a 
professional  actress.    "Camilla's  Hus- 
bands" proved  to  be  our  last  perform- 
ance.   You  will  remember  that  this 
piece  was  the  one  Heme 
and  I  adapted  and 
called  "Moon 
light  Mar- 
riage." 
Mrs. 


Later  "  A  Russian  Honeymoon  "  was  produced 
with  a  company  of  pro- 
fessionals. 
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Potter  was 

cast  for  the  part  created 
by  Rose  Coghlan  in  San 
Francisco. 
In  our  cast  was  a  new- 
comer— a  frail,  golden-haired 
girl,  who  was  given  the  role 
of  the  gypsy  at  a  moment's 
notice.   Miss  Ingersoll,  niece 
of  the  famous  Rob- 
ert G.  Ingersoll, 
was  to  play  the 
part,  but  on 
the  morning 
of  the  per- 
formance a 
relation  of 
hers  died 

Under  my  di- 
rection Mrs. 
Cora  Urquhart 
Potter  made 
a  tremendous 
hit  in  an  am- 
ateur pro- 
duction of 
"A  Rus- 
sian Hon- 
eymoon." 
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suddenly,  and  she  could  not  appear  at  the 
matinee.    I  was  beside  myself,  for  someone 
must  be  ready  on  the  stroke  of 
two  o'clock.  '  The  rules  of 
the  club  pro- 


hibited  profes- 
sionals.   In  my 
despair  I  suddenly  ' 
bethought  me  of  a 
young  Brooklyn  girl 
who  had  been  calling 
on  me  and  writing  for 
many  months  begging 
a  trial.    I  can  see  her 
now,  pale  and  timid,  re-  \J| 
citing  to  me,  and  in  her 
quiet  way  persuading  me  that 
she  had  talent.    I  sent  Louis 
Massen  post-haste  to  fetch  her. 
She  was  my  only  hope.    It  was 
ten-thirty  when  she  arrived,  and 
I  told  her  that  here  was  her 
chance.    She  had  less  than  three  hours  in 
which  to  learn  a  long  part.    I  locked  her  in 
the  Green  Room  to  study,  and  at  luncheon 
time,  while  she  was  eating,  I  rehearsed  her. 
She  was  a  sensation  in  the  part.    This  was 
Beatrice  Cameron,  who  afterwards  became 
the  wife  of  Richard  Mansfield.    Not  many 
days  passed  before  I  sent  her  to  Daniel  Froh- 


man,  and  when  we  were  making  ready  for 
the  production  of  "Called  Back"  we  cast 
her  as  the  nihilist's  son  condemned 
to  Siberia  for  life.    Then  she 
toured  in  "Young  Mrs.  Win- 
throp,"  supported  by  Clay 
M.  Greene  and  Thomas 
Whiffen.    From  the 
Madison  Square 
Theater  she  was 
engaged  as  lead- 
ing  lady  by 
Mansfield. 
To  return  to 
the  story  of 
Cora  Potter: 
for  a  time 
she  retired 
t  o  private 
life,  but 
one  day 
her  hus- 
band called 
upon  me 
to  tell  me 
that  his 
wife  had 
fully  deter- 
mined to  go 
on  the  stage, 
and  that,  as  he 
had  faith  in  her 
ability,  he  had 
finally  given  his 
consent.    He  asked 
me  to  act  as  her 
adviser.  Nearly 
every  evening  after 
the  theater  I  went  to 
their  home  in  Wash- 
ington Square  and  talked 
over  a  play  based  on  a 
book  called  "Margot." 
During  one  of  Mary  Ander- 
son's visits  to  New  York,  the 
two  became  great  friends,  and 
Miss  Anderson's  leading  man, 
Forbes  Robertson,   was  quite 
enthusiastic  over  Mrs.  Potter's 
There  were  many  visitors  at  the 
in   Washington  Square;  portrait 
painters,  eager  to  have  her  sit  for  them; 
novelists  and  poets  who   put  her  into 
their  writings.     George  Alexander,  now 
England's  prominent  actor-manager,  was 
one  of  the  numerous  throng.    Cora  Pot- 
ter had  the  faculty  of  attracting  women 


Mary  Anderson,  too,  be- 
came a  great  friend 
of  Mrs.  Potter. 


future 
house 
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as  well  as  men  and  was  always  surrounded 
by  both. 

I  urged  Daniel  Frohman  to  become  her 
manager  and  after  meeting  her  father, 
Colonel  Urquhart,  the  business  arrange- 
ments were  made.  In  the  meantime,  Mrs. 
Potter  and  Kyrle  Bellew  were  appearing 
together  in  selected  scenes  from  old  plays. 
Bellew  was  the  idol  of  the  hour.  Never 
was  there  such  artistic  harmony  as  existed 
between  these  two.  But  even  at  this  time 
I  saw  Mrs.  Potter's  inability  to  give  up 
social  pleasures  for  hard  work. 

Although  all  arrangements  had  been 
made  with  Mr.  Frohman,  I  read  in  the 
papers — to  my  amazement  and  chagrin — 
that  Mrs.  Potter  had  signed  an  agreement 
with  John  Stetson  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Thea- 
ter, who  had  tripled  Mr.  Frohman's  offer 
and  deposited  a  guaranteed  sum  in  bank. 
I  withdrew  at  once  from  the  whole  affair. 
When  Mrs.  Potter  went  to  England  and 
was  making  ready  to  appear  as  Anne 
Sylvester  in  Wilkie  Collins'  "Man  and 
Wife,"  she  cabled  me  to  come  over  and  take 
charge,  but  this  was  quite  impossible,  and 
so  Charles  Warner — the  great  English  actor, 
and  originator  of  Coupeau  in  Zola's  "  Drink  " 
— rehearsed  her. 

After  an  interval  of  many  years  I  saw 
Cora  Potter  during  the  London  engagement 
of  Mrs.  Leslie  Carter  in  "Zaza"  at  the 
Garrick  Theater.  There  is  an  indelible 
picture  in  my  memory  of  the  present  King 
of  England,  seated  in  the  shadows  of  the 
Royal  box,  night  after  night,  with  sad  face, 
listening  to  the  tragic  love  story  of  "Zaza." 
Who  knows  what  memories  it  awakened 
in  him  of  a  similar  instance  in  real  life! 
Mrs.  Potter  came  to  one  of  our  perform- 
ances, and  of  course  stopped  to  see  us. 
Lady  Meaux  was  interested  in  her  future 
and  wanted  me  for  a  week-end  at  Theobald, 
her  palatial  country  home.  Lady  Meaux 
was  one  of  the  richest  women  in  the 
world.  When  I  met  Lady  Meaux  she 
had  just  returned  from  India,  where  she 
had  buried  her  husband  in  Hindu  fashion, 
and  in  Hindu  fashion,  she  had  had  her 
wondrous  black  hair  shaved  to  the  skull. 
This  was  the  personality  Cora  Potter  in- 
troduced me  to  when  we  spent  a  week  at 
Theobald. 

Lady  Meaux  offered  me  any  amount  of 
money  to  become  interested  in  Mrs.  Pot- 
ter's career.  I  refused  as  my  time  was 
limited,  and  I  could  not  forsake  Mrs. 


Carter  who  had  made  such  studious  and 
ambitious  efforts,  earning  her  success  step 
by  step  through  hard  work. 

Lady  Meaux  brought  pressure  to  bear, 
offering  me  more  money  than  I  could  earn 
during  the  rest  of  my  life,  but  I  did  not 
accept.  One  morning  a  few  days  later, 
Lady  Meaux  called  on  me.  "I've  been 
thinking  it  over,"  she  said,  "and  had  you 
changed  your  mind  I  would  have  despised 
you.  Many  managers  could  not  have  re- 
sisted the  temptation.  If  I  could  only 
bring  you  over  here!  Won't  you  come? 
Bring  your  family  over,  dispose  of  all  your 
interests  in  America,  and  I  will  build  you 
a  theater,  surround  you  with  the  finest  that 
can  be  had,  furnish  all  the  capital  you  need, 
so  you  can  fulfill  all  your  ambitions.  You 
can  have  the  finest  playhouse  in  the  land, 
and  be  free  and  untrammeled  from  all 
financial  cares." 

I  could  not  accept  the  offer,  however. 
Later,  when  I  fell  on  the  stairs  of  the  Gar- 
rick theater  in  London  and  everyone  thought 
my  spine  seriously  injured,  Mrs.  Potter 
came  like  a  beautiful  sister  of  charity  and 
nursed  me  night  and  day.  It  was  a  pretty 
deed,  and  I  shall  never  forget  it. 

To  go  back  to  the  Madison  Square 
Theater:  "The  Russian  Honeymoon,"  suc- 
cessfully presented  by  the  amateurs,  was 
so  excellent  in  every  way  that  we  decided 
to  put  it  on  professionally  as  the  successor 
to  "Young  Mrs.  Winthrop." 

During  my  association  with  the  Madison 
Square  Theater,  I  become  stage-manager 
for  the  "Amaranth"  Society  in  Brooklyn. 
They  gave  frequent  performances  under 
my  direction.  It  was  from  this  Society 
that  Edith  Kingdon,  afterwards  Mrs. 
George  Gould,  graduated  to  the  professional 
stage.  The  leading  comedian  of  the  "  Ama- 
ranth" was  Percy  Williams,  a  young  man 
of  splendid  ability.  I  used  all  my  powers 
of  persuasion  to  induce  him  to  become  a 
member  of  the  profession,  but  he  always 
turned  me  aside  with  a  jovial  shake  of  the 
head  and  the  answer  that  he  was  satisfied  to 
be  an  amateur.  To  my  surprise,  some  years 
afterward,  I  saw  his  name  in  large  type  on 
the  billboards.  He  rapidly  became  prince 
of  the  vaudeville  managers.  Only  yester- 
day the  Keith  circuit  bought  him  out  for 
over  five  millions  of  dollars! 

There  was  a  safe  full  of  contracts  in  the 
offices  of  the  Madison  Square  Theater,  but 
even  so  it  was  difficult  to  select  successors 
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to  our  successful  plays.  The 
policy  of  the  management 
was  to  avoid  all  foreign 
dramas  and  to  encourage 
native  authors.  Dr.  Mal- 
lory  insisted  that  the  nov- 
elist be  encouraged,  and  we 
had  tentative  contracts  with 
most  of  the  leading  novel- 
ists of  the  day.  Few  of 
them  proved  successful  play- 
writers,  however.  A  young 
man,  William  Young,  had 
written  something  of  real 
literary  value  for  Lawrence 
Barrett,  and  the  Mallorys 
called  on  him  for  a  play. 
The  result  was  "The  Rajah; 
or,  Wyncot's  Ward."  There 
was  great  literary  beauty  in 
the  manuscript,  but  the  play 
was  devoid  of  a  love  story, 
and  lacked  suspense.  In  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Young,  I 
took  it  on  myself  to  supply 
the  missing  love-scenes. 
Agnes  Booth  and  Ada 
Dyas  were  cast  for 
the  leading 
roles.  They 
were  at 
the 


Richard 
Mansfield 
afterwards 
married  Bea- 
trice Cameron,  his 
leading  lady. 


Beatrice    Cameron  was 
a  sensation  in  a  very  long 
part  she  had  only  three 
hours  to  study. 

height  of  their  pop- 
ularity, but  after  I 
had  studied  the  play, 
I  knew  they  would  not 
do.    The  main  scene  was 
a  beautiful  dell  at  twilight. 
Mingled  with  the  murmuring 
of  a  brook  were  the  chirping  of 
crickets,  the  croaking  of  frogs,  and 
the  usual  twilight  sounds  in  the  woods. 
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Two  timid  girls  ap- 
pear; their  jumps 
and  starts  and 
little  squeaks 
of  terror  at  the 
usual  wood- 
land sounds 
were  the  key- 
note of  the 
scene.  I  saw 
that  the  girls,  to 
produce  the  true 
effect,  must  be 
young  and  slender, 
otherwise  the  ac- 
tion would  ap- 
pear ridicu- 
lous. Two 
young 


Moyne,  Mr.  and   Mrs.  Thomas  WhifTen, 
Alfred  Klein — the  brother  of  Charles,  the 
dramatist — and  George  Clarke. 

There  was  a  young  scenic  artist  at 
Wallack's  Theater  of  the  name  of  Maz- 
zanovich,  who  was  assistant  to  Phil 
Goatcher.    I  used  to  watch  him  at 
work,  and  was  delighted   by  the 
minute   perfectness   of    his  exterior 
scenes.    So  I  ventured  to  ask  Mr.  Wal- 
lack  if  he  would  lend  the  boy  to  us  to 
paint    the    woodland    scene   for  "The 
Rajah."    The  picture  as  we  finally  pre- 
sented it  was  the  sensation  of  the  evening, 
and  young  Mazzanovich's  fame  began  from 
that  time.    To-day,  scenes  are  painted  by  con- 
tract, but  we  had  our  own  paint  frame 
at  the  Madison  Square.    It  would 
often  take  the  best  part  of  a 
season  to  turn  out  a  new  pro- 
duction.    We  en- 
gaged a  certain 
young  man 
to  prime 
the  can- 


When 

Mrs.  Potter 
reached  England 
she  cabled  me  to  come 
over  and  take  charge. 

California  girls  were  await 
ing  an  opportunity,  an 
selected  them  in  place  of 
Booth  and  Miss  Dyas;  and  so 
Marie   Burroughs  and  Rellie 
Deaves  came  into  public  notice. 
This  play  had  a  great  cast:  W.  J.  Le 


Kyrle 
Bellew 
was  the 
idol  of  the 
hour  when 
he  appeared  in 
such  artistic  har- 
mony with  Mrs.  Potter. 
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vas  and  to  mix  the 
paints.  When 
he  thought 
no  one 
was 
look- 
ing he 
now 
and 
then 
sketched 
delight- 
ful scenes 
on  the  can- 
vas, but 
painted 
them  all 
out  in  time 
to  present  a 
smooth  white 
surface  when 

I  became  stage-man- 
ager for  the  '  'Ama- 
ranth" Society,  in 
which  was  Edith 
Kingdon.  after- 
wards Mrs 
George 
Gould 


especially  the  scenic  artist's,  I 
entrusted  the  most  impor- 
tant scenes  of  the  new  play 
to  this  lad.    He  was  Ed- 
ward Unitt,  who  has  since 
attained  such  distinction  in 
.his  art.    He  afterwards 
painted  the  scenes  for  my 
play   "The   Wife"  and 
many  other  of  my  plays. 

The  next  production  at 
the  Madison  Square  was 
a  comedy  by  Henry  De 
Mille  called  "  Delmer's 
Daughter;   or,  Duty," 
Boyesen's  "Alpine  Roses" 
followed.    Our  leading  lady 

Marie  Burroughs  was  just  such  a  girl  as 
I  wanted  to  produce  the  effect  I 

ha 


1 


the  canvas  was  needed.  Whenever  I  came 
into  the  theater  I  made  it  my  business  to 
pass  the  paint  frame,  for  I  had  my  eye  on 
the  lad.  One  night  when  I  had  been  work- 
ing late  I  saw  a  light  coming  from  the  fly 
gallery.  I  went  up  to  investigate  and 
found  the  lad  at  work  as  usual.  I  told  him 
I  was  much  pleased  by  his  industry.  He 
confided  all  his  ambitions  to  me.  He  was 
thoroughly  confident  that  he  could  paint. 
"Do  you  think  I'll  ever  have  an  oppor- 
tunity here  to  show  what  I  can  do?"  he 
asked  me.    In  the  face  of  many  objections, 
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was  Georgia  Cayvan,  and  her  name  brings 
to  mind  her  hrst  appearance  in  "The  Irish 
Girl"  at  the  Standard  Theater,  which  was 
at  that  time  under  the  management  of 
J.  M.  Hill.  It  was  difficult  to  find  a  lead- 
ing man  for  "Alpine  Roses,"  until  I  re- 
membered a  young  stock  broker,  Robert 
Hi  1  Hard  of  Brooklyn,  with  whom  I  had  be- 
come acquainted  throughmy  connection  with 
the  "Amaranth"  Society.  Young,  hand- 
some, a  veritable  Beau  Brummel  in  his  atten- 
tion to  dress,  he  was  very  popular  in  Brooklyn 
society  and  in  great  demand  for  amateur 
performances.  He  stepped  from  the  ama- 
teur ranks  to  become  a  leading  man  on  the 
professional  stage.  Naturally  he  brought 
with  him  some  mannerisms,  and  one  of 
these  was  a  slight  stiffness  in  the  knees. 
"Your  knees  worry  me,  Robert,"  I  said 
at  rehearsals.  He  begged  me  to  help  him 
make  them  limber.  So  I  bought  a  little 
bamboo  cane  and  whenever  he  fell  into  his 
stiff  attitudes  I  flicked  him  on  the  knees, 
and  said  "Look  out,"  and  he  called  "Aye, 
aye,"  and  unlimbered  for  the  moment. 

Many  of  us  still  remember  Georgia 
Cayvan  and  Marie  Burroughs  as  the 
"Alpine  Roses,"  with  their  Swiss  dresses, 
their  little  shoes,  caps,  and  aprons.  Miss 
Cayvan  was  one  of  the  first  "  Charles  Froh- 
raan  presents."  When  she  came  to  us  as 
our  leading  lady,  she  had  gained  some  little 
reputation,  though  as  yet  she  had  never 
appeared  in  a  part  suited  to  her  talents. 

We  have  cause  to  remember  "Alpine 
Roses,"  if  for  no  other  reason  than  Richard 
Mansfield's  association  with  it.  He  ap- 
peared in  the  role  of  Count  von  Domfield. 
His  meteoric  rise  into  favor  on  the  strength 
of  Stoddard's  refusal  to  play  what  he  con- 
sidered to  be  the  unimportant  role  of  Baron 
Ckevrial  in  "A  Parisian  Romance"  is  too 
well-known  to  be  repeated;  it  is  well  told 
in  his  biographies.  During  the  rehearsals 
of  "A  Parisian  Romance,"  Palmer  andCa- 
zauran  wanted  a  more  robust  characteriza- 
tion than  Mansfield  made  of  the  old  roue, 
and  there  were  many  heated  arguments. 
"I  was  so  nagged  and  worried,"  Mr.  Mans- 
field confided  to  me,  "  that  I  was  often  on 
the  point  of  quitting,  but  some  fate  pre- 
vented, and  I  finally  gave  in  and  rehearsed 
the  part  as  they  wanted  me  to."  But  on 
the  first  night,  he  threw  aside  all  they  had 
told  him  to  do,  and  pictured  the  old  repro- 
bate in  his  own  gifted  manner.  It  was  the 
surprise  of  years.    But  strange  to  say,  the 


play  had  no  appeal  on  the  road  and,  after 
a  brief  tour,  Mansfield  found  himself  in 
New  York  sorely  in  need  of  work.  So  at 
the  suggestion  of  Daniel  Frohman,  we 
engaged  him  for  "Alpine  Roses."  He  was 
beginning  to  show  those  temperamental 
idiosyncrasies  which  grew  upon  him  when 
he  became  his  own  manager.  He  was  one 
of  the  best  stage  listeners  I  have  ever  seen, 
and  when  he  was  doing  nothing,  it  was  dan- 
gerous to  have  him  stand  in  the  foreground 
because  he  attracted  too  much  attention 
through  his  sheer  personality. 

Agnes  Booth  and  Georgia  Cayvan  had 
a  scene  in  "Alpine  Roses"  which  developed 
the  plot,  and  I  wanted  to  have  the  audience 
hear  every  word  of  it.  Mr.  Mansfield 
was  on  the  stage,  but  as  he  had  nothing  to 
say,  I  placed  him  in  an  obscure  place.  He 
objected  in  the  most  vehement  manner. 
I  wanted  him  in  the  shadow,  and  his  idea 
was  to  remain  in  high  light.  We  argued  for 
a  time,  and  then  he  lost  all  patience  and 
1  dismissed  the  rehearsal,  telling  him  that 
until  he  apologized,  not  to  me,  but  to  the 
ladies,  he  might  consider  himself  out  of  the 
cast.  He  went  to  the  office  to  complain  of 
my  treatment.  After  a  short  time  he  came 
back,  and  said:  "Where  shall  I  stand,  Mr. 
Belasco?"  In  a  somewhat  startled  frame 
of  mind — for  Mansfield  was  not  one  to 
give  in, — I  said:  "For  the  good  of  all  con- 
cerned, I  think  you  had  best  stand  there, 
Mr.  Mansfield,"  and  I  pointed  to  a  dark 
spot  behind  the  piano.  He  came  to  me, 
shook  my  hand,  and  then  took  up  his  place 
in  the  shadow.  We  were  always  great 
friends,  Richard  Mansfield  and  I,  and  there 
was  never  a  time  when  I  did  not  find  pleas- 
ure in  his  splendid  work. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Henry  E. 
Abbey  sent  for  me  and  told  me  he  was 
planning  to  bring  big  "stars"  over  from 
Europe  for  his  New  Park  Theater  on  the 
east  side  of  Broadway,  between  Twenty- 
first  and  Twenty-second  Streets.  He  asked 
me  to  join  him  as  his  stage-director.  Of 
course  I  had  my  five  years'  contract  at  the 
Madison  Square  Theater,  but  the  offer 
was  so  good  that  I  was  tempted  to  ask 
to  be  released.  But  my  friendship  for 
Charles  Frohman  intervened.  My  family 
had  returned  to  San  Francisco  for  a 
year,  and  I  may  say  that  during  their 
absence,  the  Frohman  home  was  mine.  I 
practically  lived  there,  and  "C.  F."  and 
I  shared  the  same  room.     Never  shall 
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I  forget  our 
early  morn- 
ing chats. 
Many  a 
night  we 
spent  sit- 
ting up  in 
bed  talk- 
ing of  the 
future. 
At  this 
time  I  was 
thinking 
of  writing 
a  play  for 
the  Madi- 
son Square, 
which  turned 

Georgia  Cay  van 
was  one  of  the  first 
"Charles  Frohman 
presents." 


I  was  now  on  the  eve  of  having 
my  first  play  presented  by  the 
Madison  Square  Theater. 
I  came  to  New  York  intent 
on  being  a  stage-manager  of 
the  first  theater  in  Amer- 
ica. Through  my  persist- 
ency, "La  Belle  Russe" 
had  been  produced 
for  me  by  Wallack,  and 
now  a  play  of  mine  was 
to  pass  the  censorship 
of  the  Madison  Square. 
I  hardly  dared  hope  that 
my  play  would  be  chosen 
from  among  the  many  but 
as  the  time  came  for  the 
selection  of  a  new  drama  for 
the  Theater,  I  felt  within 
me,  that  some  new  and 
important  event  in 
my  life  was  about 
to  be  fulfilled. 

Henry  C.  DeMille  was 
our  reader  of  plays. 


out 

after- 

wards 

to  be  "May 

Blossom,"  and  bit  by  bit,  as  it 
framed  itself  in  my  mind,  I  told 
it  to  "C.  F.",  who  enthusiastically 
encouraged  me.  Because  of  this 
Damon  and  Pvthias  friendship, 
and  the  secret  hope  that  "May 
Blossom"  would  turn  out  worthy 
of  the  Madison  Square  Theater,  I 
hastened  to  Mr.  Abbey  and  re- 
fused two  hundred  dollars  a  week. 
At  that  moment  my  thirty-five 
dollars  looked  very  small  indeed, 
but  it  was  better  than  breaking 
up  my  association  with  Charles 
Frohman,  and  the  years  have 
proved  that  I  was  right,  for  the 
warm  friendship  of  those  early 
days  has  been  cemented  by  time. 
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A  S  for  marrying,  he  would  not  until  he  had 
f\      found  the  real  thing.    He  was  still 

/  %     looking  for  it,  not  very  hopefully. 

/     \       To  hope  is  an  art.    Some  call 
A.       \.  it  patience.   The  words,  however, 
are  not  always  synonyms.    For  example, 
a  great  many  people  said  that 
they  hoped  young  Brown  would 
behave  himself  some  day,  but 
they  had  no  patience  with 
him.    Few  had.     He  left 
Harvard  by  special  invita- 
tion.   Fortunately  he  had 
no  parents  and  only  a  dis- 
tant relative  or  two  to 
disgrace.    So  he  backed  a 
musical  .comedy  for 
six   months,  and 
acquired  his  first 
knowledge  born 
of  experience. 

The  club  he 
inhabited  did 
him  no  good. 
Few  clubs  do' 
anybody  any 
good. 

Brown's  de- 
votion to  horses, 
the  drama,  auto- 
mobiles, and 
games  of  chance 
was  checked  and 
held  in  bounds  only 
by  an  emotionless 
trust  company.  And 
young  Brown,  whose 
income  had  done  about  all  it 
could  to  him  except  kill  him, 
argued  in  vain  with  the  trust 
officer  and  the  directors  of  that 
sordid  corporation. 

But  it  was  useless  for  him  to  paint  pic- 
tures of  his  own  moral  regeneration  in  vivid 
colors.  Trusts  have  no  sentimental  im- 
agination. And  Brown's  principal  not  only 
remained  intact  but  half  his  income  con- 
tinued to  be  withheld  and  set  aside  for  in- 
vestment, to  swell  the  already  disgusting 
proportions  of  his  principal.  It  was  a 
sickening  situation.  The  musical  comedy 
blew  up. 

Meanwhile,  people  continued  to  lose  pa- 
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"You  know  you  have  been 
very,  very  nice  to  me  so  far, 
Mr.  Brown,"  said  Rosalie. 

tience  with  Brown  and  hope  he'd  be  a  better 
man  some  day. 

The  world  was  certainly  leagued  against 
him.  Also,  everybody  bored  him.  The 
contrary,  too,  was  the  case,  and  he  began  to 
be  angrily  aware  of  it. 

So  he  made  up  his  cub-mind  to  disappear. 
Then  they'd  be  sorry! 

But  Brown  really  had  no  idea  of  making 
away  with  himself,  only  of  disappearing. 


by  Robert  W.  Chambers 


Herman  Pfeifer 


"It  might  have  been  dif- 


J 


ou  | 

have  made  it  easy  for  me."  v 


He  was  very 
much  irritated  at 
life.  He'd  fix  it- 
He  began  his  vengeance  by  arranging  to 
deprive  all  human  society  of  himself,  and 
to  that  end  he  abruptly  purchased  several 
thousand  acres  in  Florida,  adjacent  to  the 
vigorous  and  thriving  young  town  of  Sap- 
adillo,  Inca  County.  He  did  things  that 
way. 

Sapadillo  consisted  of  a  water-tower  and 
a  siding,  and  one  freight-car  permanently 
rusted  to  the  rails.    Brown  did  not  know  it. 


Fortunately  for  him,  this  time,  he  acted 
not  only  on  impulse  but  with  unusual  fore- 
thought.   He  bought  and  shipped  a  large, 
expensive,  portable  bungalow,  a  carload  of 
gardening-tools,  an  arsenal  of  firearms,  and 
sufficient  furniture  to  embellish 
a  state  capitol  and  leave  a  sat- 
isfying   margin    for  honest 
graft.    Further,  he  shipped 
a  ton  or  two  of  provisions, 
house-linen,  and  crockery; 
and  he   advertised  for  a 
housekeeper  not  over  fifty 
years  of  age,  and  secured 
one  without  any  bother  to 
himself,  through  the  good 
offices  of  an  employment 
agency.    Also,  he  sent  a 
gang  of  men  down  to 
Sapadillo  to  erect  said 
bungalow    over  a 
cemented  cellar,  install 
furniture,  lock  up,  and 
bring  the  key  to  him. 
The  foreman  of  the 
gang  returned  from 
Florida  six  weeks 
later,  and  deliv- 
ered the  keys  to 
Brown.   His  skin 
was  peeling,  and 
he  wore  scars 
upon  his  visage. 
"Well,  what 
does  the  town  look 
like?  "  inquired  Brown 
cordially,  pocketing  the 
keys  and  slipping  him  a 
check. 

"Maybe,"  said  the  foreman,  "I'm  near- 
sighted.   I  didn't  see  no  town." 

"Didn't  you  see  anything?" 

"Well,  I  seen  a  hell's  mint  o'  snakes," 
drawled  the  foreman.  "Also  severial  buz- 
zards, pa'ms,  an'  niggers."  He  accepted 
a  cigar  from  Brown  and  placed  it  behind 
one  generous  and  sun-blistered  ear. 

"  T's  all  right,  if  you  like  it.  I  knowed 
a  man  what  et  tripe  and  parsnips  from 
choice,"  he  remarked  thoughtfully. 

"The  advertisement,"  insisted  Brown, 
"speaks  of  Sapadillo  as  a  vigorous  young 
town." 
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"Does  it?    Well,  it  listens  good.  But, 
Mr.  Brown,  I'm  that  glad  to  be  back  I'd 
hate  to  tell  you  what  I'm  fixin'  to  do  to  this 
here  hamlet.     No  bustlin'  an' 
vigorous  towns  for  me!    No,  sir! 
This  quiet  little  turnpike  is  good 
enough  for  me.     Likewise,  the 
simple  roadside  tavern  where  I'm 
a-plannin'  to  get  mine  to-night. 
Well,  be  good!     An'  God 
help  you!" 

.    "Anyway,"  thought 
Brown,  "it's  isolation 
I'm  looking  for.  And 
I  might  as  well  go 
after  it,  now." 

His  cruel  resolve 
to  vanish  without 
informing  his 
friends  of  his  in- 
tentio  ns ,  or 
even  mitigat-  1 
ing    their  A 
certain  des-  JB 
o  I  a  t  i  o  n 
by  mak-  jflH 
ing  any 
adieus,  was  ^ 
carried  out 
with  merciless 
disregard 


the  more  cor- 
h ad  forgotten 
shook 
stepped 
train  - 
mo- 


She  had  been  on  the  [joint  of  entering 
the  Verbena  Limited  when  he  noticed  her. 
"Why,  how  do  you   do!"  he  exclaimed— 
dially  because  he 
her  name.  They 
hands  and 
back  upon  the 
>latform  for  a 
ment. 

"And  you?" 
he  asked  pleas- 
antly. "Why  are 
you  going  South?" 
"I  had  nothing 
to  do  here  and  no 
money.  I  had' to  go." 
"Wouldn't  anybody 
give  you  a  job?" 
"No." 
•    "Not  even  in  a  Num- 
ber Six  company?" 
"You  know 
how  it  is. 


for  anybody's 
feelings. 

And  the  chan- 
ces  were  that 
he'd  have  gone 
without  a  word 
to  anybody  in  Gotham  had 
he  not,  in  the  station,  run  across  a  little 
girl  who  had  decorated  the  show  he  had 
so  persistently  and  disastrously  backed. 

She  was  a  perfectly  commonplace  little 
thing,  slim,  white-faced,  with  violet  eyes, 
ruddy  hair,  and  a  voice  scarcely  noisy 
enough  for  a  Broadway  show. 


She  was  on  the  point  of  entering 
noticed  her.    "Why,  how  do 


They  all  promised  to 
keep  me  in  mind.    I  went 
to  every  one  of  them.     It  was  the 
last  call  for  dinner,  and  no  dinner  in  sight. 
So  I  took  what  was  offered,  and  I'm  on 
my  way  there." 
"Where?" 

"South,  somewhere.  A  man  advertised; 
I  replied.  He  said,  'All  right,  go  ahead, 
and  I'll  see  you  later.'    So  I'm  going." 
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"That's  funny,"  said 
Brown.  "What  position 
did  he  offer  you?" 

"  Housekeeper." 

"That's  funny,  too. 
You  don't  know  how 
to   keep    house,  do 
you? 

"No,"  she  said 
serenely,  "but  what 
was  I  to  do?  I  had 
to  take  a  chance." 

"What's  the  man's 
name — if  you  don't 
mind?"  he  demand- 
ed suspiciously. 

"Brown." 


the  Verbena  Limited  when  he 
you  do!  "  he  exclaimed. 

"What!!!" 

"Brown  — a  Mr. 
William  Brown,"  she  repeated, 
surprised. 

"Why,  that's  my  name!"  he  cried. 

She  stared  at  him. 

"That's  true,"  she  said,  flushing.  "I 
had  forgotten  what  your  name  is." 

"T-tell  me  where  this — this  man  Brown 
lives?"  he  requested  unsteadily.  "There's 


something  queer   aboul  this, 
I'm  afraid." 

"Queer?" 

"Well,  I  don't 
know.  Where 
does  your  ticket 
take  you?" 
"My  ticket," 
she  replied 
uneasily, 
"takes  me 
as  far  as 
the  city 
of  Sapa- 
dillo ." 
"What! 
O  h  , 
m  y 
good 
Lord!" 
groaned 
Brown. 
"We've 
done  it 
now!" 
"W-what 
do  you 
mean?" 
she  stam- 
mered, be- 
ginning to 
suspect  the 
truth. 
"Why,  it's 
me!"  he  e.\- 
plained 
dramat- 
ically, 
and 
with  a 
fine  dis- 
regard 
of  gram- 
mar,   "/am  that  same 
William  Brown!    I  live  near 
Sapadillo!   I  advertised  for  a 
housekeeper.    I  read  your  letter. 
It  sounded  all  right  to  me.    So  I 
wrote  you,  sent  you  your  ticket,  and 
told  you  to  go  ahead  and  I'd  meet  you  at 
Sapadillo.    That's  what  comes  of  not  in- 
vestigating references,  and  side-stepping  a 
personal  interview!" 

"W-what  am  I  to  do? "  she  faltered. 
"Do?    7  don't  know.    What  am  I  to  do 
with  vow?" 

"B-but  I  signed  my  name— Rosalie  White. 
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"I  know  you  did.    I  didn't  recognize  it.    There  were  about 
five  million  girls  in  that  show.    I  never  thought  of  you.  It 
never  occurred  to  me  that  Rosalie  White  could  be  you! 
Housekeepers  don't  usually  sing  next  to  the 
lead  and  negotiate  high  C,  do  they? 
How  was  I  to  know  it  was  you?  " 

"I  offered  to  call  on  you." 

"Yes,  I  know  it.    But  I  was — 
out  of  sorts.    I  didn't  want  to  be 
bothered.    I  told  the  manager  of 
the  Elysian  Employment  Agency  J 
to  go  and  see  you,  and  she  re-  ^ 
ported  you  all  right — and 
over  fifty  years  old." 

"I  gave  her  ten  dollars  to  say 
so,"  nodded  Rosalie.    "I  had 
to  have  something  to  do.  And 
— would  you  please  tell  me 
what  in  the  world  I  am  to  do, 
now?" 

Somebody  said  very  dis- 
tinctly,   "All  aboard!" 

They  looked  at  each 
other  in  consternation. 

"All  aboard,"  in- 
sisted the  colored  por- 
ter politely. 

"What  shall  I  do?" 
gasped  Rosalie  White. 

' '  Go  aboard,"  he  said , 
bewildered.  "There's 
nothing  else  I  can 
think  of  now!" 


As  far  as  appear- 
ances were  concerned, 
it  was  all  wrong,  other- 
wise, quite  all  right.  But 
appearances  convince  the 
world,  proverbs  to  the  contrary. 

And  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  persuade  anybody  that  Brown  was 
traveling  with  his  housekeeper. 

He  knew  it;  she  knew  it.  But  as  they 
were  on  the  same  train,  going  along  at  forty 
miles  an  hour,  bound  for  the  same  desti- 
nation, they  couldn't  avoid  traveling  to- 
gether unless  one  of  them  jumped  off. 

It  seemed  rather  absurd  for  them  not  to 
look  at  each  other,  speak  to  each  other. 

And  after  they  had  done  these  things,  and 
realizing  that  if  anybody  was  going  to  damn 
them,  the  material  had  already  been  sup- 
plied, Brown  remarked  that  they  might  as 
well  lunch  and  dine  together. 

Which  they  did  the  first  day  out,  and  the 
second  day,  too,  uneasily  conscious  all  the 


while  that  they  were  having  an  unusually 
agreeable  journey. 

When  everybody  aboard  concluded  that 
they  were  not  sister  and  brother,  the  shock- 
ingly ringless  state  of  Rosalie's  slender  white 
hands  inspired  each  passenger  on  the  Ver- 
bena Limited  with  a  separate  and  entirely 
characteristic  conclusion. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  second  day,  when 
the  landscape  from  the  car  windows  had 
gradually  changed  from  snow  and  maples 
to  sunshine  and  palms — from  Italians, 
goats,  and  sparrows  to  niggers,  razorbacks, 
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The  entire  population  of  Sapadillo  City  had  gathered 
to  welcome  them — seven  negroes,  three  razorbacks,  a  houn' 
dawg,  and  a  buzzard.    Brown  looked  at  Rosalie,  and  she 
gazed  inquiringly  at  Brown. 


and  buzzards — Rosalie,  curled  up 
deep  in  her  revolving  chair,  lifted  her  violet 
eyes  from  the  magazine  she  had  been  read- 
ing, and  discovered  immediately  that  Brown 
in  the  chair  opposite  was  doing  the  same. 

The  faint  smile  on  her  lips  faded  into 
seriousness. 

"You  know,"  she  said,  "that  you  have 
been  very,  very  nice  to  me,  Mr.  Brown. 
It  might  have  been  difficult  for  us  both,  but 
you  have  made  it  easy  for  me." 

Facilis  descensus — that  was  the  trouble. 
Convention  is  a  taut  string,  keyed  to  fiddle 
on,  not  with.  Amateurs  who  tighten  or  re- 
lax it  do  so  at  their  peril. 

"You  made  it  easy  for  us  both,"  he  said. 
"And,  after  all,  we  know  we're  all  right." 

With  which  half-baked  remark  she 
agreed.    But  there's  no  leaven  in  it.  It's 


what  the  world  knows  about  you  that  con- 
cerns you,  or  ought  to. 

"After  all,"  she  said,  "I  am  your 
housekeeper." 

"And  the  keepers  of  the  house 
shall  tremble!" — but  Rosalie  did 
not.   Maybe  because  she  knew 
that  a  little  further  along  in 
that  divine  and  awful  chapter 
was  written,  "And  desireshall 
fail."      But    maybe  she 
didn't    know  it  —  didn't 
even   know  enough  to 
tremble.    Few  do.  The 
environs  of  the  Pit  are 
meadows  full  of  flowers. 
That  is  where  Proser- 
pine got  hers.  Daffodils 
still  grow  there,  and 
many    are  they  that 
pick  them. 

"Certainly,"  said 
Brown,  with  easy  con- 
fidence, "you  are  house- 
keeper at  Sapadillo 
Manor." 
"Is  that  its  name?" 
"Yes.  It  just  occurred 
to  me.  Do  you  think  it 
an  incongruous  name  for 
a  portable  bungalow?" 
She  was  doubtful; 
and  she  was  so  pretty 
when  serious,  and  so 
distractingly  pretty 
when  not — as,  for  in- 
stance, now,  as  she  looked  up  under  her 
long  lashes  and  laughed. 

"You  don't  like  the  name! "  he  said. 
"Not,  perhaps,  for  a  portable  bungalow. 
A  manor-house  ought  to  be  permanent  and 
— and  rather  stately,  oughtn't  it?  " 

"We'll  be  funny  about  it,"  he  said. 
"We'll  call  it  Terrapin  Towers." 

She  seemed  to  think  the  suggestion 
mildly  witty. 

"Well,  then,"  he  said,  11  you  name  it!" 
"I?    That  would  not  do.  Housekeepers 
don't  christen  gentlemen's  country  estates." 
"Please  think  of  something!" 
She  considered  for  a  while  in  silence,  her 
teeth  worrying  the  page  of  the  magazine. 
When  she  had  nibbled  at  it  sufficiently,  he 
had  concluded  that  she  was  an  unusually 
interesting  as  well  as  ornamental  girl;  and 
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by  that  time  she  had  not  thought  of  a 
name. 

"I  think,"  she  said,  "a  name  will  occur 
to  us  when  we  first  see  the  place." 

"Nothing  ever  occurs  to  me,"  he  said; 
"I  have  no  imagination." 

"You  seem  to." 

"I?" 

"Yes.  Haven't  you  already  in  your  im- 
agination created  a  vast,  tropical  planta- 
tion out  of  the  land  you  have  acquired?" 

"No,"  he  said  honestly,  "I  haven't.  I 
got  as  far  as  picturing  Sapadillo  City  to  my- 
self, and  when  it  began  to  resemble  St. 
Augustine,  along  came  the  foreman  of  the 
gang  I  sent  down,  and  knocked  the  last  glim- 
mer of  romance  out  of  it — and  out  of  me." 

She  sat  very  quiet,  Brown  had  not  gilded 
for  her  the  pill  she  was  to  swallow.  He  had 
been  honest  with  her;  he  told  her  all  he 
knew  about  the  place,  which  was  meager  in- 
formation. 

"One  thing  I  do  know,"  he  said.  "The 
bungalow  is  all  right. 

"All  you  have  to  do,"  he  continued, 
"is  to  saunter  about  with  a  bunch  of  keys. 
Isn't  that  about  all?" 

She  lifted  her  violet  eyes,  a  little  dis- 
tressed. 

"I  don't  know."  she  said.  "I'm  afraid 
that  the  duties  of  a  housekeeper  are  not 
very  clear  to  me." 

"Oh,  that's  all  right!  If  there's  any- 
thing to  do,  you'll  see  that  somebody  does 
it.  And  that's  all  there  is  about  a  house- 
keeper's business." 

"I— I  mean  to  be  very  faithful."  She 
looked  up.  Her  eyes,  too,  seemed  to  be  of 
that  sort— fashioned  for  frankness,  faith, 
perhaps  credulity. 

A  porter  came  by,  announcing  dinner. 
Brown  looked  at  Rosalie  with  a  question- 
ing smile^-so  companionable  had  they  al- 
ready grown,  so  eloquent  already  had  be- 
come the  discourse  of  a  single  silent  glance. 

His  eyes,  smiling,  said,  "Shall  we  dine 
now — together?" 

Hers  replied,  "Your  pleasure  is  mine." 

^  At  table,  happening  to  encounter  a  hos- 
tile stare  from  legalized  maternity  at  a 
neighboring  table,  she  flushed  and  bent  her 
head.  Brown  was  holding  forth  very  hap- 
pily upon  some  unimportant  subject;  and 
the  girl  sat  there,  with  heightened  color, 
as  though  listening. 
And  after  he  had  ended,  she  still  sat, 


pensive,  looking  down  at  her  pretty,  ring, 

less  fingers,  restless  in  her  lap. 

Afterward,  in  their  chairs  once  more,  her 
eyes  on  the  sunset  which  swept  the  rattling 
windows  with  a  running  flash  of  fire, 

"You  know,"  she  said,  "that  was  our 
last  dinner." 

"What?" 

"Our  last  dinner  together." 

He  started  to  reply,  but  remained  silent. 

"Housekeepers  don't  dine  with  their 
employers,"  she  added,  smiling  at  him. 
And  the  smile  was  unembarrassed  and  gen- 
uine, because  he  resembled  at  the  moment 
a  sulky  little  boy,  balked  of  something  he 
shouldn't  have. 

"We'll  discuss  that  later,"  he  said. 

Her  pretty  face  grew  serious. 

"There  will  be  nothing  to  discuss,"  she 
said,  in  a  low  voice. 

She  came  in  late  to  breakfast.  He  had 
waited  for  her  as  usual. 

"That  is  not  right,"  she  said.  "We 
should  begin  to  break  ourselves  of  that 
habit." 

But  they  began  their  grapefruit  together, 
very  happily. 

At  luncheon,  too,  they  said  nothing  fur- 
ther about  the  habit.  After  all,  it  was 
scarcely  worth  while,  for  in  an  hour  they 
would  be  at  Sapadillo  City. 

All  their  luggage  was -gathered  and  piled 
together  when  that  metropolis  became 
visible.  Brown  recognized  it  from  his  fore- 
man's inventory— one  water-tank,  one  side- 
track, one  empty  freight-car  firmly  rusted 
to  same.  Evidently  the  entire  population 
of  Sapadillo  City  had  gathered  to  welcome 
the  lord  of  the  portable  bungalow— seven 
negroes,  three  razorbacks,  a  houn'  dawg, 
and  a  buzzard.  The  only  noise  was  fur- 
nished by  the  houn'  dawg,  and  it  was  a 
melancholy  salute. 

The  train  lingered  only  to  deposit  the  two 
passengers  for  Sapadillo  City  and  their  bag- 
gage, then,  whistling  its  deep  sense  of  relief, 
moved  on. 

Brown  looked  at  Rosalie,  and  she  gazed 
inquiringly  at  Brown. 

"There  seems  to  be  no  station  here,"  he 
said  hesitatingly.  He  had  cherished  dreams 
of  a  hack  to  take  him  to  the  bungalow, 
wherever  it  was,  but  one  look  at  the  su- 
burbs of  Sapadillo  City  settled  any  such 
dream. 

Worse  still,  no  pecuniary  consideration 
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could  induce  any  of  the  city's  inhabitants 
to  produce  wagon  or  wheelbarrow  for  the 
transportation  of  his  housekeeper,  him- 
self, and  his  luggage. 

They  stood  in  a  shiny,  black  row 
flanked  by  the  houn'  dawg  and 
the  razorbacks,  and  grinningly 
declined  to  entertain  any  sug- 
gestion of  manual  labor.  The 
buzzard,  perched  on  a  black 
gum-tree,  looked  on  with 
perfect  indifference. 

So  they  were  obliged  to 
leave  the  trunks.  Laden 
with  his  suit-case  and  her 
satchel,  Brown  took  the 
path  indicated.    It  was  a 
white,  sandy  path  running 
through  scrub-palmetto ;  and 
the  prospects  being  in  favor 
of  snakes,  he  suggested  that 
Rosalie  walk  behind  him. 

Which  made  her  a  trifle 
pensive,  because  she  took  it 
as  the  first  expression  from 
him  of  their  new  relations 
as  master  and  housekeeper. 
It  was  all  right,  of  course; 
it  had  to  be  that  way.  And 
Rosalie,   silent   and  sub- 
dued, tripped  along  in  the 
wake  of  the  Lord  of  the 
Bungalow,  her  somewhat  sad  " 
young  eyes  fixed  on  the  level 
sunset. 

The  declining  sun  tip- 
ped the  flat  waste  of 
palmetto  fronds  with 
pink-and-amber  fire 
and  painted  tall  pines 
and  palms  crimson. 
From  a  wood's  blue 
shadow  came  the  quer- 
ulous, insistent  whisper 
of  the  widow-bird,  dis- 
counting the  coming  twilight. 

Trudging  along,  Brown  looked 
over  his  shoulder. 

"This  isn't  very  cheerful/'  he  said.  "I 
ought  to  have  learned  something  about  this 
place  before  I  came  here — or  let  you  come. 
But,  somehow,  I  always  do  things  the  wrong 
way." 

"I  don't  mind  coming,"  she  said,  with  a 
little  note  of  hesitation  in  her  voice,  "if  you 
think  there's  really  a  bungalow  here." 

"Why,  of  course  there  is!    I  sent  one 


down,  and  I  also  sent  a  gang 
down  to  put  it  up." 

"Did  you  say  it  was  a — a 
portable  bungalow?  " 

"Yes.    Anybody  can  put 
it  up  or  take  it  to  pieces." 
"  Very  portable?" 
"What!" 

"I  wondered  if  it  were 
possible  that  anybody 
could  t-take  it  away." 
"  Good  heavens ! "  he 
said.    "Why  do  you 
suppose  such  a 
thing  as 
that?" 


i  ml 


PJ?  house- 
keeper 
is  only  a 
salaried 
employee. 

I  came  to  be  that — and  nothing  else, "  Rosalie  told  Brown. 

"I  don't  know.  Why  did  those  darkies 
grin  at  us  so  incessantly?  " 

"They  always  grin.  That  is  the  sum 
total  of  their  physical  exertions.  Where 
the  dickens  is  that  bungalow?  How  far  do 
you  suppose  we  have  walked?  " 
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"About  five  miles?"  she  ventured  inter- 
rogatively. 

"Oh,  no;  not  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
But  I  was  told  it  was  only  five  minutes' 
stroll  from  the  station." 

"There  is  no  station,"  she  observed 
uneasily. 

"That's  so!    That  may  be  the  trouble. 
Perhaps  they  couldn't  tell  just  how  far  it 
was,  having 
no  station  to 
start  from." 

"You  are 
trying  to  re- 
assure me," 
she  said 
quietly. 
"  You  are  as 
much  wor- 
ried as  I 
am." 

"Worried! 
Not  a  bit. 
I  only  am 
wonder- 
ing-" He 
halted;  she 

came  forward  beside  him; 
and  they  stood  there,  knee  deep  in  pal- 
metto, gazing  at  the  dying  cinders  of  the 
sun.  Red  as  a  bed  of  coals,  the  last  glow 
glimmered  through  the  palms,  turned  to 
ashes  along  the  horizon  even  as  they 
looked. 

"There  is  a  star,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice. 

It  was  already  night. 

He  said  cheerfully,  "  If  you  care  to  risk 
going  on,  I'm  sure  we'll  find  the  bungalow 
in  a  few  minutes." 

"What  else  is  there  to  do? 

"We  could  go  back." 

"Where?"  ■ 

"To  the  sta — to  the  railroad." 

"  Would  we  be  any  better  off  there?  " 

He  was  silent. 

"I— I  didn't  like  those  pigs— and  that 
large  and  very  horrid  bird  that  kept  watch- 
ing us,"  she  said. 

"Oh,  that  was  only  a  buzzard  " 

"A  buzzard!" 

"  Yes— they're  common  down  South  " 

"But— I've  heard  that  buzzards  sit 
around  and  wait  for  people  to  die.  T-tell 
me  frankly,  fearlessly,  do  you  suppose  that 
bird  was  waiting  to  see  us  get  lost  in  these 
woods?  " 

"No,  of  course  not.    You  mustn't  think 


such  things.    You  are  not  going  to  lose 
your  nerve,  are  you?" 
"N-no." 

Her  voice  was  not  very 
steady.   He  touched  her 
arm.  She  was  trembling. 

"Please  don't,"  he 
said.   "I'm  terribly 
sorry;  it's  all  my 


she  asked. 


fault.  But 

there  is  nothing  to  be 

afraid  of.    If  worst  comes 

to  worst,  a  night  under  these  big,  yellow 

stars  isn't  so  bad."    He  leaned  nearer, 

peering  at  her.   She  was  weeping  in  silence. 

For  her  benefit,  he  accused  himself  and 
called  himself  various  graphic  names,  some 
of  which  fitted,  but  he  didn't  know  it. 
Also,  he  put  one  arm  around  her  shoulders, 
and  she  drew  back  against  him  with  a  gasp 
as  the  shuddering  cry  of  a  great  cat-owl 
broke  out  in  the  starlight,  filling  the  woods 
with  uncanny  echoes. 

He  had  in  his  grip  an  electric  flash-light; 
now  he  fished  it  out,  and,  shining  the  path, 
persuaded  her  forward  into  the  woods. 

Ghostly  palms  arched  over  them;  enor- 
mous yellow  stars  sparkled  between  the 
fronds.  Even  by  day,  the  tropic  forest 
would  have  been  an  awesome  novelty,  and 
now,  at  night,  it  frightened  her.  Spectral 
gray  moss  waved  mournfully  from  the  live- 
oaks;  festoons  of  vines  and  creepers  draped 
the  sad,  high  arches  with  strange  tapestries; 
subtly  disturbing  odors  haunted  the  dusky 
silence,  scent  of  spicy,  unknown  saps  and 
gums  dripping,  vague  perfumes  of  exotics 
—leaf  and  bark  and  bloom. 


the  upas  tree  itself 

might  have  exhaled  from  its 

magic  foliage  the  suave, seductive  "Darling!"  Brown  exclaimed.    "Look!"  Rosalie  turned. 

odor  that  grew  sweeter  all  around  them.  There  stood  the  bungalow. 
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But  it  was  only  a  China  Tree  making 
more  exquisite  the  star-luster. 

'  Are  you  tired?"  he  asked  anxiously. 

"No.  But  I'll  sit  down  for  a  little  while 
if  you  don't  mind.  Because,  somehow,  I 
don't  believe  we  are — are  ever  going  to  get 
out  of  these  w-woods  " 

"Rosalie!    Don't  cry." 

Quiet  sobs. 

"Rosalie!" 

Sobs  under  better  control  and  now 
stifled  by  his  shoulder. 

"Rosalie,  dear,  you  will  be  brave,  won't 
you?"  His  voice  shook,  perhaps  from  the 
charm  his  own  words  held  for  him — an  un- 
expected charm — for  he  had  not  meant  to 
say  "Rosalie"  or  "dear,"  or  to  link  the  two 
words  that  had  linked  themselves  in  his 
own  mind  so  prettily,  so  naturally,  even 
before  he  uttered  them. 

She  lifted  her  head  and  stared  around 
her  in  the  darkness,  sitting  up  very  slender 
and  straight  in  his  arms. 

"Do  you  hear  anything?"  she  whispered. 
"A  bird  singing  in  the  starlight." 
Under  the  slim  twin  palms  they  seated 
themselves.  At  her  request  he  played  his 
flash-light  over  her  satchel;  and  from  it  she 
extracted  a  bottle  of  spring-water  and  a 
paper  box  full  of  cold  chicken,  bread,  fruit, 
and  assorted  chocolates. 

"  I  had  them  put  up  for  us  by  the  dining- 
car  steward,"  she  said.  "I  thought  per- 
haps we  might  not  find  everything  quite 
ready  at  the  bungalow." 

"We  haven't  even  found  the  bungalow," 
he  said,  and  laughed  nervously.  But  to 
Rosalie  it  was  not  yet  a  laughing  matter. 

The  night  was  balmy,  the  air  delicious; 
so  was  the  chicken.  He  laid  his  flash-light 
on  the  ground,  and  they  ate  in  its  brilliant, 
fan-shaped  radiance.  Traces  of  tears,  like 
the  powdery  silver  of  dew  on  iris  blossoms, 
still  made  her  eyes  brilliant;  and  now  he 
knew  what  a  young  goddess  looked  like 
eating  nectar  and  quaffing  ambrosia,  as  he 
furtively  observed  the  girl  beside  him. 

First,  she  bit  a  dainty  little  semicircle  out 
of  a  sandwich,  and  after  her  pretty  lips  had 
moved  as  though  in  murmured  prayer 
thirty-two  times,  she  blushingly  set  the 
mouth  of  the  bottle  to  her  own  and  drank  as 
innocently  as  a  little  bird  drinks,  its  beak 
uptilted  toward  heaven,  giving  thanks  for 
every  swallow. 

Every  now  and  then  he  picked  "up  the 
flash-light  and  swept  the  cobwebs  of  the 


night  from  their  surroundings  as  with  a 
broom  of  glory.  This  fine  phrase  also  oc- 
curred to  Brown,  and  he  employed  it,  con- 
scious of  inspiration  totally  new  which 
apparently  was  evoking  from  the  common- 
place within  him  a  most  unusual  and  grati- 
fying mental  attitude  toward  life. 

She  smiled  a  shy  acknowledgment  of  this 
literary  eruption.  And  the  intellectual  re- 
sponse from  her  confirmed  his  dawning 
opinion  that  she  was  mentally  as  extraor- 
dinary as  she  was  physically  attractive. 

Unseen  things  ruffled  and  flapped  in  the 
trees  occasionally,  and  these  inexplicable 
interruptions  were  all  that  mitigated  her 
increasing  confidence  and  even  pleasure  in 
the  situation.  But  the  dry,  silken  rustle  of 
unseen  plumage  on  high  concerned  her,  and 
always  temporarily  disconnected  her  ap- 
petite until  Brown  rose  and  searched  the  big 
water-oak's  top  with  his  flash-light;  and 
there  disclosed  three  big,  snow-white  birds 
standing  solemnly  on  one  leg  each. 

"The  lovely  things!"  she  exclaimed,  in 
the  quick  reaction  of  relief  and  delight. 
"They  stand  there  like  guardian  angels 
watching  over  us."  And  she  continued  to 
nibble  her  chocolate  bonbon  with  thankful- 
ness and  content. 

Brown  carefully  laid  the  flash-light  on 
the  ground  between  them. 

"Do  you  know,"  he  said,  "that  you  are  a 
very  extraordinary  girl?" 

She  lifted  her  head  in  pretty  surprise. 
"I've  been  thinking  about  it,"  he  con- 
tinued.   "You  are  just  right,  exactly  bal- 
anced— feminine  but  not  too  feminine; 
brave  but  not  aggressively  cocky;  patient 
but  not  meek;  self-controlled  but  neither 
stolid  nor  ignorant.    As  far  as  I  can  dis- 
cover, you  are  the  real  thing  in  girls." 
"  W-what  an  odd  thing  to  think! " 
"Why,  just  consider  your  qualities,"  he 
went  on,  deeply  interested  in  his  analysis; 
"you  are  a  good  sport,  or  you  never  would 
have  taken  a  chance  and  started  for  this 
God-forsaken  place.    Yet  you  are  far-see- 
ing and  thoughtful,  or  you  wouldn't  have 
had  the  dining-car  steward  put  up  this  din- 
ner for  us." 
"But  I  " 

"That  is  admirable!"  he  continued 
warmly,  somewhat  excited  by  his  own  un- 
suspected powers  of  logical  analysis.  "That 
is  noble — like  a  Cincinnatus  at  the  plow, 
like  Israel  Putnam  in  his  undershirt,  like 
Jeanne  d'Arc;  like  " 
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The  emotion  superinduced  by  his  own 
eloquence  checked  him;  then: 

"When  I  talk  with  you,  look  at  you,  I 
feel  as  though  there  were  original  possibil- 
ities in  me.  I  aspire  to— I  don't  know  ex- 
actly what  just  yet.  I  am—"  Again  he 
chocked  himself  to  let  his  eyes  rest  on  her 
in  silence. 

She  sat  at  the  foot  of  a  palm  tree,  her 
dainty  fingers  clasped  under  her  chin,  el- 
bows set  on  her  knees,  eyes  lowered.  And 
in  her  cheeks  the  delicate  color  came  and 
went,  waning,  glowing  with  every  word 
and  with  the  confused  thoughts  he  was  stir- 
ring and  stampeding  in  her  youthful  brain. 

"A  housekeeper  is  only  a  salaried  em- 
ployee. I  came  to  be  that — and  nothing 
else,"  she  said  hesitatingly. 

Then,  suddenly,  between  them  there  was 
everything  to  be  said — much  to  be  said  that 
ought  not  to  be — much  that  should  be  said 
with  chances  against  their  saying  it. 

Neither  spoke  until,  after  a  long  while, 
the  flash-light  which  had  been  burning 
redder  and  redder,  glimmered  and  went  out. 

"Have  you  another  battery?"  she  asked. 

"  No.    You  are  not  afraid,  are  you?  " 

She  made  no  answer;  but  when  he  drew 
himself  across  the  ground  beside  her,  the 
smooth  little  hand  he  encountered  slightly 
returned  his  pressure. 

"You  are  not  afraid  now,  Rosalie." 

"A  little." 

"Of  what,  dear?" 

There  was  no  need  to  answer. 

At  times  he  thought  she  was  asleep,  she 
breathed  so  evenly,  but  sooner  or  later  a 
little  tremulous  movement  of  her  head  on 
his  shoulder  undeceived  him. 

But  the  night  was  nearly  spent  before 
his  lips  touched  her  cheek  and  rested  there, 
minute  after  minute,  until,  softly  stirring, 
she  turned  and  met  his  lips  with  hers. 

The  stars  had  gone;  it  was  day — that 
day  when  the  keepers  of  the  house  should 
tremble,  and  the  strong  men  should  bow 
themselves. 

And  now  Rosalie  was  trembling — trem- 
bling for  all  that  life  had  meant  for  her.  In 
his  arms,  denying  her  lips  to  him  with  des- 
perate head  pressed  against  his  breast, 
she  lay  motionless,  tense,  enduring  the 
blinding,  throbbing  moments.  Her  brain 
whirled  with  words  and  phrases — with 


precept,  proverb,  and  stammered  prayer, 
with  incoherencies  of  passion,  faltered 
avowals. 

And,  suddenly,  above  her,  with  the  roar  of 
wide  wings  rising,  three  great,  snowy  birds 
took  flight  into  the  ocean  of  dawning  light. 

Startled  and  still  dazed,  she  threw  back 
her  head  on  his  shoulder  and  looked  up. 
And  saw  them  mounting  to  the  sky  on 
broad,  angelic  wings,  higher,  higher,  until 
their  fanning  pinions  caught,  from  below 
earth's  darkened  rim,  the  crimson  edges  of 
the  hidden  sun,  so  that  they  glimmered  on 
high  all  silvery  and  rose. 

"Our  angels — have  gone,"  she  faltered. 

"White  herons." 

But  she  freed  herself  from  his  arms  and 
knelt  there,  still  looking  up. 

"Leaving  me  alone— with  you,"  she 
whispered.  "Alone  here  on  earth — you 
and  I — master  and  maid." 

"Rosalie!" 

"Master  and  maid,"  she  murmured, 
covering  her  face  with  her  slender  fingers. 

But  he  had  drawn  himself  over  beside 
her,  rising  to  his  knees;  and  his  arm  en 
circled  her  supple  body. 

"Your — mistress,"  she  shuddered.  "And 
the  stars — saw — how  nearly  it  was  true." 

"Dearest,"  he  said,  "I  want  no  othei 
wife  but  you.    Don't  you  understand?" 

"What?" 

"Don't  you  realize,"  he  said  excitedly, 
"that  you  have  spoiled  me  for  every  other 
girl  in  the  world?" 

"I?"  she  whispered. 

"Do  you  suppose  any  other  woman  could 
mean  anything  to  me,  now?  " 

"Is  it— love?" 

"Good  God!"  he  said.  "Do  you  doubt 
it?  Don't  you  realize  that  you  are  the 
real  thing?  " 

But  Rosalie  could  neither  answer  nor 
check  her  tears. 

It  grew  lighter  around  them.  And  when 
the  first  rosy  sunbeams  swept  the  woods 
and  turned  the  pool  at  their  feet  to  a  sheet 
of  shimmering  pink,  Brown's  arm  around 
her  suddenly  tightened. 

' '  D  arling ! "  he  shouted.    ' '  Look ! ' ' 
She  turned  her  lovely,  disheveled  head. 
Across  the  stream,  directly  in  front  of  them, 
set  in  a  clearing  of  palms,  stood  the  bunga- 
low, every  window  glittering  in  the  sun. 


The  first  of  a  new  series  of  Robert  W.  Chambers  stories  will  appear  next  month- 
get  it  January  29,  everywhere 
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the  contented  woman  is 
happy  and  only  the  ignorant  woman 
is  contented"- and  on  this  rock  of  blind, 
masculine  faith  Peter  McCormick  tries  to 
build  his  daughter's  life   in  George 
Broadhurst's  play  "Innocent,"  now 
being  presented  by  A.  H.  Woods. 
The  play  is  founded  on  the 
Hungarian  of  Arpad 
Pasztor.    Of  course 
McCormick  fails,  for 
he  has  forgotten  that 
in  his  daughter's  veins 
flows  his  own  restless 
blood.      Nature's  own 
fixed  price  for  such  forgetfulness  is 
Innocent,  taught    named  in  the  prolog  when  Beta 
to  blush  unseen  in    Nemzetti,  the  guardian  of  McCor- 
mick 's  daughter  Innocent,  commits 
suicide.     This  is  another  back- 
ward written  play:  the  prolog  gives  the  suicide; 
the  following  acts,  the  reasons  for  it. 

McCormick,  himself,  sees  his  failure.  He  has 
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Hy  George  Uroadhurst 
and. 
JlrpadTasztor 


McCormick — I  lose,  Bela,  I  lose! 
Bela — Lose? 

McCormick — She's  my  child, 
the  blood. 


It's 


A  year  Inter:    McCormick  has 
died  in  Mukden,  where  the  play 
opened,  and  Bela  has  come 
to  Buda-Pesth 
with  Innocent. 
In  Mukden 
gossip  and 
innuendo 
and  com- 
pliment 


His 
Excel- 
l  e  nc  y 
PP""     (Frank  Kemble 
Cooper)  —  Your 
health,  little  life  artist, 
and  may  your  head 
always  be  ex- 
alted. 

Innocent 
Thank 


called 
Innocent 
to  prove  to 
Bela  how  un- 
touched she  is  by 
the  glamour  of  the  world  and 
discontent — but  the  girl  has  been 
dreaming. 

Innocent — I  want  to  sing — and  dance 
— and  go  out  into  the  world 
and — and — 

McCormick  —  And 
—what? 

Innocent  — ■  I 
don't  know. 
That's  the  part  / 
I  don't  under- 
stand. {McCor- 
mick turns  away) 


Innocent 
(Pauline  Fred- 
erick), wom- 
an  of  the 
world  who 
has  tasted 
life. 
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had  not  touched  them  in  their  simple 
relationship  of  guardian  and  ward. 
In  Buda-Pesth  these  things  soon 
awaken  to  the  man  and  woman  in 
them  both.  The  climax  comes  one 
night.  Innocent  goes  to  her  room, 
but  soon  comes  down  to  Beta  with 
the  tease  of  the  blood  in  her  every 
fiber. 

Innocent — In  my  room — a  few  minutes  ago 
— a  strange,  wonderful  feeling  came  over  me! 
I  realized  for  the  first  time  that  when  you 
had  gone  to  -bed — there — in  the  next  room 
to  mine — a  man  would  be  sleeping! 

Beta — Yesterday  you  were  just  a  child, 
tired  at  bedtime  with  your  play!  Yesterday 
you  hardly  knew  the  difference  between 
night  and  morning!  But  now!  How  do  you 
learn  these  things?    How  do  you  learn  them? 

Innocent — I  don't  have  to  learn  them — 
I  know  them!  {there  is  a  pause)  And  I  am 
beautiful — I  know  that  too.  (pause)  And 
you  know  it.  Don't  you?  Don't  you?  (pause) 

Beta — Yes.    It's  true — you're  beautiful! 


A  few  weeks  more,  and  Beta  has  gam- 
bled his  property  away  to  make  Innocent 
the  envy  of  all  men.  One  adventurer,  von  Guggen, 
taking  advantage  of  Beta's  ruin,  has 
tried  to  entice  Innocent  to 
elopement.  Then 
Irving  seeks  to 
part  Beta 

and  the  .^^^^^^^^^Mfc i  <?."?^j 

girl. 


Irving  (Beta's  friend) — Leave  I  his  house, 
the  only  thing  to  do.    I'll  help  you. 
Innocent — Do  you  expect  to 
go  with  me? 

Irving  —  Certainly 
not!  (pause) 
You'll  do  it? 
It's  for  his 
good  as 


It's 


Innocent 
And  I  am  beau- 
tiful— I  know  that, 
too.     And  you  know  it 
Don't  you?     Don't  you 
Beta  (John  Miltern) — Yes. 
true.    You  are  beautiful. 


Leave  him 
this  afternoon. 
I'll  give  you  a  check, 
money  enough  to  take  you 


Innocent 


anywhere  you  please,  and  keep  you 
in  comfort  for  at 


him  is  either  jail 
or  the  gutter. 

Innocent — Then  —  if   I  did  leave  him- 
would  be  for  his  good?    {Irving  gives  her  a 
check  and  leaves;  von  Guggen  comes  back  to 
Innocent) 

von  Guggen — You  will  come!  Just  before 
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you  leave  Bela,  to  flee  with  me,  as  a  signal 
that  all  is  ready,  pull  down  the  window 
shade.    I'll  be  waiting  with  my  car. 

Innocent — If  I  do  pull  it  down,  re- 
member when  we  reachMonte  Carlo  you 
leave  me? 

von  Guggen — Certainly.  (Irving  enters) 
Hello !    How  did  you  get  in? 

Irving — I  still  have  my  key.  (he  holds 
up  a  key) 

Innocent — So  you  were  watching? 
Irving — Yes.  I  wished  to  see  if 
I  could  find  you  together. 

Innocent  —  Just    a  minute, 
please.     All  you  wanted  was 
that  I  should  leave  Bela.  That 
was  it,  wasn't  it? 
Irving — Yes. 

Innocent  —  Well,  what  dif- 
ference does  it  make  to  you 
whether  I  go  alone — or  with 
him  or  with  any  man — so  long 
as  I  go? 
von  Guggen — Exactly. 
Irving  —  It  makes  this  dif- 
ference— (a  door  is  heard  slam- 
ming shut) 
Innocent — Bela  is  coming  back! 
(to  von  Guggen)  Go! 

von  Guggen  —  Why,  I  am  not 
afraid. 

Innocent — For  my  sake! 
von  Guggen  —  That's  different. 
(he  starts) 

Irving — No.    Here's  my  chance 
to  prove  to  Bela  just  what  you  are. 
Innocent  —  (to   von  Guggen) 
Quickly  —  through  my  room. 
(flings  her  arms  about  Ir- 
ving's  neck) 

von  Guggen  —  Au 
revoir!    (he  escapes) 
Irving — Let  me  go. 
(Bela  enters) 

Bela  —  What  does 
this  mean? 

Innocent  —  I'll  tell 
you  what  it  means. 
You'd  been  gone  only 
a  few  minutes  when 
he  came  back  and 
found  me  alone.  He 
made  love  to  me  and 
tried  to  persuade  me 
to  leave  you  and  go 
with  him. 

Bela— He  did  that? 
Irving — I  didn't. 
Innocent — He  did! 
And  he  took  me  in 
his  arms  and  kissed 
me.    And  he  offered 
me  a  check — but  I 
wouldn't    touch  it, 
but  he  kept  urging 
and    suddenly  I 
would  prove  every- 
thing in  case  he  denied  it  and  so  at 
last  I  took  it,  and  here  it  is.  (she 
gives  it  to  him) 

Bela— Well?    (pause)  Well? 
Irving — Listen,  Bela. 
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Innocent, 
the  wraith  on 
the  stair,  cu- 
rious  with  the 
urgings    of  her 
inheritance. 

Bela  —Did 
you  give  Inno- 
cent this  check 
or  didn't  you? 
Answer. 

Irving  —  Yes, 
I  did.  But  

Bela  —  Why? 
(pause)  To  in- 
duce her  to  leave 
me? 

Irving  —  If 
you'll  listen  for 
just  a  moment 
I'll  

Bela  —  Go! 
(he  tears  up  the 
cfieck)  Go,  do 
you  hear?  Go! 

Irving — Very 
well.  Good-by. 
But  some  day 
you'll  realize 
how  wrong 
you  are. 
(Irving 
exits) 

Bela 
—Who 
would 
have 
thought 
that  of 
Irving! 

Innocent 
— I  knew 
how  it  would 
hurt  you. 
That's  the  rea- 
son I  didn't  tell 
you  before. 

Bela — I've  no  one 
left    now  — ■  but  you. 
Thank  God  you  are  still 
true  to  me.    (he  takes  her  in 
his  arms  and  kisses  Iter)  We'll 
begin  every  thing  anew!  We'll 
be  married  and  go  away  from 


t  lie  life  here,  from  the  city  and  its  temptations, 
which  I'm  loo  weak  to  resist. 

Innocent — Dear  

Bela — Yes,  but  I  still  have  some  good 
friends  in  the  ministry  at  Ackerban, 
and  I'll  get  a  position  in  some  for- 
eign country,  and  there  we'll  settle 
down,  and   I'll  work  hard  and 
make  a  success  of  life.  You'll 
be  proud  of  me  yet.   You'll  see 
— (pause)  I'm  so  tired. 

Innocent— You  must  be, 
dear.    Come  and  lie  down 
j      here,     (she  leads  him  to 
the  conch.   He  lies  down. 
She  makes  him  comfort- 
able and  sits  beside  him) 
Xow  go  to  sleep,  dear, 
.     and  remember  that 
>.       your   own  little 
Innocent  is 
here  by 
your  side. 
Bela— 
As  she 
is  going 
to  be  al- 
ways. 
Innocent 
— Yes,  dear. 
Bete— That's 
all  I  want,    (drowsiness  begins 
to  creep  over  Bela)     How  won- 
derful you  are!  What  a  shame 
I  shan't  be  able  to  give  you  the 
beautiful   things  you  deserve. 

I'd  like  to  give  you  

Innocent  —  Ssh!  Ssh!  You 
must  sleep,  dear.  (Bela  sighs 
contentedly  as  if  just  dropping  off 
to  sleep.  There  is  a  pause.  He 
stirs  a  little  uneasily)  Is  there 
anything  you  want? 

Bela — I  was  going  to  kill  myself 
her!    His  Excellency 
Not  before  a  lady. 
It  isn't  being 


Pauline  Frederick,  as 
Innocent,  in  every 
grace  of  her  an 
awakener  of 


Innocent 
—The  shade? 
.  *      Bcla — Yes,  dear 
\§Mjf     Innocent — You 
/       '     want  me  to  pull 
gTl^    it  down? 
\  Beta — Yes,  dear, 

Y  \  please. 


Innocent 
—Very  well. 
{Innocent 
pulls  down 
:  shade, 
and  the 
stage 


the: 


darkens.  She  goes  again  to 
Beta) 

Beta  -  -  What  was  that 
little  Chinese  song  you  used 
to  sing? 

Innocent — The  Tona  Uun- 
galay? 

Bela—  Yes.  Sing  it  now 
— very  softly — and  I  know 
I  shall  sleep. 

Innocent — Yes,  dear.  {In- 
nocent sings  to  him  as  though 
he  were  a  child  going  to  sleep. 
When  she  has  finished  she 
puts  on  her  hat.  She  looks  at 
Bela,  then  exits  quietly) 

Follows  a  last  act 
wherein  Bela  traces 
Innocent  to  Nice  and 
finds  her  being  sump- 
tuously entertained  by 
a  nobleman  of  high 
rank.  Bela  begs  Inno- 
cent to  come  back. 

Bela — Tell  me  that  you 
love  me  just  as  I  love  you 
and  that  you'll  go  with  me 
wherever  I  want  to  go!  Lie 


mg  art 
Pauline  Fred- 
erick,   as  In- 
nocent, passes 
from  childhood  into 
womanhood.  Bela  (takes 
her  in  his  arms  i  —  She  is  a 
child.      Innocent  —  But  please 
I  am  not.     I  am  a  young  woman 
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Innocent 
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to  me!  It  will  make  me 
happy  for  a  little  while 
and  then  I'll  be  ready—! 
(/;<■  lakes  a  revolver  from  h  is  pocket) 
Ready  to —  (Innocent  screams) 

Innocent— Bela!  Bela! 
(the  nobleman  enters 
quietly) 

The  Noble- 
man— And 
I  trusted 
you 


Innocent,  whose  beauty  makes 
her  the  world's  own. 


1 


Bela — It  wasn't  for  her.    I  was  going  to  kill  my- 
self. 

The  Nobleman — Not  before  a  lady.  It  isn't 
being  done!  (pause)  Like  anything  else  you 
possess,  your  life  is  your  own  to  do  with  as  you 
please,  providing  that  your  actions  injure  no 
one  else.  But  no  gentleman  deliberately  involves 
the  woman  he  loves  in  a  public  scandal.  He  re- 
moves it  from  her  just  as  far  as  he  possibly  can. 
You  see,  my  friend? 
Bela — Yes.   I  see. 

Innocent — Promise  me  you  won't 
do  it.   Promise  me. 

Bela — You  wouldn't  lie  to  me. 
Do  you  want  me  to  lie  to  you? 

Innocent — I  want  you  to  prom- 
ise.  Will  you? 

Bela — Yes,  I  promise. 
Innocent — And  you'll  keep  your 
word. 

Bela — I'll  keep  my  word. 
Innocent — Thank  you.    (she  turns  away) 
The  Nobleman — {to  Bela).  Well  done  my  friend.  And 
now,  you  will  dine  with  us,  since  everything  is  settled? 
Bela — No,  I  must  go. 

Bela  leaves  them,  to  end  it  all  in  Mukden. 


Innocent — I  want 
to  go  out  into  the 
world  and — and — 
M  c  C  ormic  k 
(Hardee  Kirkland) 
And  what? 


TLJfcir  Gauntry 
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I AM    recording   a  mere 
fleeting  cloud  shadow- 
across  the  golden 
rays  of  our  sun. 
Life  went  fever- 
ishly on,  and  it  never 
occurred  to  us  that 
it  was  feverish, 
and  might  be 
losing  propor- 
tion, and  that 
proportion  is 
not  wholly 
undesirable. 
All  things 
seemed  pos- 
sible, all  de- 
sires about 
to   be  con- 
summated. 
Morning  af- 
ter morning 
we  opened 
our  newspapers 
to  that  absorb- 
ing page  which 
recorded  the 
tide  of  the  stock 
market,  and  that 
tide  crept  up 
and  up,  re- 
cording 
new 


high  -  water 
marks.  How 
simple  a  mat 
ter  it  was  to  make 
money  in  those 
years!  What  myr- 
iads of  companies 
were  organized,  and 
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SYNOPSIS:  Here  we  have 
the  story  of  a  man  in  the  mak- 
ing, a  typical  American,  a  buc- 
caneer with  an  ideal,  cheating 
society  right  and  left.  We  read 
of  Hugh  Paret,  of  the  society 
that  tried  to  make  him  and  the 
women  who  knew  him  too  well. 
His  school-days  came  and  went; 
Hugh  didn't  study;  his  father 
was  disappointed;  Hugh  has 
his  first  quarrel  with  Nancy 
when  she  is  outspoken  about  it. 
At  her  challenge  he  studies  day 
and  night  and  enters  college. 
Then  graduation,  his  father's 
death,  his  first  position  with 
Watling,  biggest  lawyer  in  the 
city — and  Hugh's  career  is  on. 
Swiftly  he  learns  every  trick  in 


watered,  and  sold  out  to  a 
confiding  public. 

The  young  men  who  were 
graduating  from  college 
were  all  becoming  brokers, 
and  all  brokers  were  grow- 
JwapBr ' '  ingrich!    It  was  an  ultra- 

respectable,  and  not  too 
confining  profession;  pro- 
viding enough  excitement 
to  please  the  most  exacting. 
A    veritable   torrent  of 
double-eagles  filled  certain  pre- 
pared mill  ponds,  flowed  over 
the  dams  and  covered  the 
lowlands  an  inch  deep, 
drowning  out  the  germ  of 
socialism,  which  only 
thrives  in  dry  soil.  Like 
the  Egyptians,  we  die- 
fied  our  flood.    It  was 
human  nature   to  do 
so.  Everybody  who  pos- 
sessed    any  "enlighten- 
ment "  at  all  made  a  mill-dam 
— and  ran  his  wheel  all  the 
time.     According  to  that 
shrewd  observer,  Monsieur  Tal- 
leyrand, ci-devant  abbe,  gold  had 
_  „    ,  .  been    our  true, 

lo  Maude  I  was  mar-      .      ,    0  , 
ried-  married,  a  terrible     Anglo-Saxon  god, 
word.    At  times  I  hotly  rebelled.      even  in  Washing- 


'jfyWinston 
Churchill 


the  lawyer's  trade.  Hugh  forgets 
Nancy — until  she  announces  her  en- 
gagement to  another  man.  But  poli- 
tics and  business  seem  to  have 
crowded  love  out  of  his  life.  With 
the  corrupt  aid  of  Boss  Jason  he  helps 
send  Watling  to  the  United  States 
Senate.  It  is  while  he  is  stumping  the 
state  that  he  meets  Maude  Hutchins. 
They  are  married,  and  set  out  on  a 
honeymoon  through  Europe.  But 
Hugh's  restless  yearning  to  get 
back  to  work  drives  them  home  be- 
fore the  trip  is  completed.  He  plunges 
into  money-making,  which  is  dis- 
turbed only  by  the  upcropping  of 
Krebs,  who  believes  in  the  people's 
rights.  Maude,  too,  refuses  to  be- 
come worldly  and  grows  away  from 
him  and  his  society  ambitions. 

ton's  time — though  we  prayed  to 
another.  But  at  last  we  had 
Hung  hypocrisy  to  the  winds.  We 
canonized  the  rich,  and  gave  for- 
mal enunciation  to  the  doctrine 
of  their  infallibility. 

In  reflecting  upon  that  era,  which 
may  be  compassed  into  ten  years, 
clashing  metaphors  press  upon  the 
mind.    The  philosophic  goose  had 
grown  to  maturity,  and  as  soon  as 
she  began  to  lay  her  golden  eggs 
men  slew  her — fools,  of  course: 
discontented  demagogs,  self-seeking 
politicians,  idiotic,  idealistic,  egotis- 
tic professors,  ill  content  with  star- 
vation salaries,  who  wrote  volumes  of 
seditious,  socialistic  stuff  and  called 
it  economics,  psychology,  sociology, 
and  religion !   What  did  they  prove 
but  old  Bentham's  contention,  that 
man  was  prone  to  seek  his  own 
interest  and  aggrandizement?  Nov- 
elists and  playwrights  abandoned  their 
proper  sphere — art  for  art's   sake — in 
order  to  have  a  shot  at  the  goose.  Min- 
isters of  the  old  religion  who  had  not  Mr. 
Heddon's  gift  of  making  friends  with  the 
Mammon  of  unrighteousness,  maddened 
because  they  could  not  earn  as  much  as  carpen- 
ters, joined  in  the  hue  and  cry.  Nancy 

Kill  the  industrial,  middle-class  goose, 


was  standing  facing  me,  Nancy  who  typified  the 
'  social  life ' '  1  deemed  essential  to  my  being. 
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who  had  set  herself  up  for  an  aristocrat! 
Unionism,  syndicalism  attacked  her.  but 
for  ten  years  she  laid  as  she  had  never  laid 
before,  in  comparative  peace.  .  .  . 

They  were  not  lacking  who  maintained 
that  the  capitalists  and  their  lawyers  killed 
the  goose — or  geese.  But  we  improved  on 
the  fable;  we  contrived  to  make  them  lay 
all  their  eggs  into  our  baskets;  and  after- 
wards we  handed  them  over  to  a  public 
whose  enlightened  self-interest  presently 
discovered  that  they  wouldn't  lay  any  more. 
Perry  Blackwood  called  this  process  looting: 
exploitation  is  a  more  polite  word. 

History,  in  bestowing  her  meed  of  praise, 
too  often  neglects  the  modest  and  retiring 
genius  in  the  background  who  "  anticipates  " 
a  great  discovery,  who  points  out  the  path. 
Only  the  other  day  I  was  talking  with  an 
unregenerate  and  somewhat  embittered 
gentleman  who  has  had  to  go  to  work  for 
a  living,  and  who  formerly  existed  with  some 
elegance  in  the  "brokerage"  business. 

"So  and  so,"  he  exclaimed,  mentioning 
the  banker-railroad-industrial  personality  of 
New  York  to  whom  I  have  once  or  twice 
referred,  "was  the  greatest  man  America 
has  produced." 

It  is  said  that  Darwin  did  not  discover 
evolution.  Ptolemy  and  Athanasius  and 
Copernicus  may  have  had  precursors.  And 
while  I  am  willing  to  give  much  credit 
to  the  great  man  to  whom'  my  acquaintance 
referred,  when  the  true  history  of  his  era 
is  written  Tammany  Hall  will  be  given  more 
credit  still.  The  geniuses  of  Tammany 
were  the  true  pioneers  in  New  York;  and, 
in  our  own  neighborhood,  while  Mr. 
Scherer  and  Mr.  Dickinson  and  Mr.  Grier- 
son  loom  large  in  the  chronicle,  in  all  justice 
Mr.  Jason  should  loom  larger  still.  It  was 
he  who  showed  the  way  to  out-Benthamize 
Bentham.  He  did  not  blow  his  trumpet 
from  the  house  tops,  he  kept  out  of  the 
newspapers  until  they  were  forced  to  put 
him  in,  yet  he  was  the  inspirer  of  us  all, 
though  we  might  not  have  acknowledged 
it,  or  have  been  conscious  of  it.  He  was 
the  master.^  He  taught  us  the  subtle  art 
of  exploitation,  how  to  make  the  geese  lay 
all  their  eggs  at  once;  how  to  reap  a  rich 
harvest  from  that  biggest  of  all  geese,  our 
Municipality. 

It  was  done,  undoubtedly,  by  suggestion. 
Monsieur  Tarde  would  have  called  it  imi- 
tation. For  instance,  Mr.  Jason  had  or- 
ganized the  city  for  business.    He  had 


his  dummy  board  of  directors,  who  were 
euphemistically  referred  to  as  aldermen: 
he  took  as  much  pains  over  the  election  of 
one  alderman  as  the  shepherd  over  the  sheep 
who  had  gone  astray.  The  Mayor,  the 
Hon.  Conrad  Runkle,  was  his  dummy  presi- 
dent; the  City  Attorney  his  corporation 
lawyer;  the  City  Auditor  his  man  of  busi- 
ness. 

Since  that  memorable  time  of  Mr.  Wat- 
ling's  election  to  the  Senate,  I  had  made 
several  visits  to  Mr.  Jason's  bedroom  over 
Monahan's  saloon — even  as  he  had  prophe- 
sied. He  recognized  ability  when  he  saw  it. 
And  I  am  inclined  to  think  he  kept  his  head 
better  than  the  more  prominent  gentlemen 
who  were  his  unacknowledged  associates. 

"Tell  'em  to  go  easy,  Paret,"  he  said  more 
than  once  to  me,  his  eyes  flaring  up  in  light- 
ning-bug fashion. 

He  was  an  artist,  and  a  true  artist  never 
hurries. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  became  intimate  with 
him.  No  man  ever  did — so  far  as  I  know. 
Nor  was  I  able  to  recognize,  in  those  days, 
his  logical  fitness  in  the  scheme  of  our  Na- 
poleonic operations.  I  never  regarded  him 
as  the  great  teacher  which  he  was,  but  rather 
as  a  somewhat  disagreeable  necessity.  He 
had  certain  things  to  sell,  which  certain 
prominent  citizens  needed.  And  he  had 
those  things  locked  up  tight.  On  the  second 
occasion  when  I  made  my  way  to  Monahan's 
saloon,  Mr.  Veasey,  of  the  great  electrical 
works,  wanted  a  street  closed  to  traffic. 

Mr.  Jason's  fee  was  three  thousand  dol- 
lars. 

He  was  not  in  bed  this  time.  We  sat  in 
the  back  room  of  the  saloon. 

Again  I  went  there  despising  him.  Again, 
by  degrees,  he  took  possession  of  me,  as 
he  sat  with  his  legs  tucked  under  his  chair, 
his  hands  crossed  on  the  table.  He  was 
stronger  than  Dickinson,  stronger  than 
Scherer.  This,  I  perceived,  was  because  he 
had  what  he  wanted.  Respectability,  social 
position  worried  him  not  a  whit.  I  even 
suspected,  in  spite  of  his  seeming  indiffer- 
ence, that  any  sense  of  the  disagreeableness 
of  my  errand  slightly  amused  him.  There 
was  the  hint  of  a  smile  in  his  regard.  He 
made  much  money  out  of  the  respectably 
great,  but  I  know  now  in  his  secret  heart  he 
despised  us. 

Of  course,  if  I  had  not  been  attorney  for 
the  Boyne  Iron  Works,  for  Leonard  Dick- 
inson and  the  Hambleton  interests,  he 
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would  not  have  listened  to  me.  Neither 
would  Mr.  Veasey  have  retained  me. 

He  was  one  of  a  very  few  persons  who 
induced  in  me  the  odd  feeling  of  a  dual 
personality— to  which  I  have  referred  be- 
fore. I  did  not  attempt  to  analyze  it  then. 
Perhaps,  in  Mr.  Jason's  case,  this  was  be- 
cause I  was  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
concrete  embodiment  of  the  philosophy 
I  had  adopted  as  a  rule  of  life.  He  went 
the  whole  length  of  it:  he  was  it:  he  made 
no  pretence  of  being  anything  else,  even 
in  his  Lowry  Park  picnics.  He  did  not  en- 
dow parish'  houses  in  memory  of  his  first 
wife,  or  contribute,  like  Mr.  Grierson  and 
myself,  to  the  church.  He  took  toll  from 
hundreds  of  "disreputable"  houses,  but 
he  made  no  pretence  that,  in  so  doing,  he 
was  giving  the  unfortunate  women  employ- 
ment who  otherwise  would  have  starved. 
Women,  to  him,  were  a  marketable  product, 
just  as  men  were  to  Mr.  Scherer  and  Mr. 
Veasey.  The  source  of  supply  was  ap- 
parently limitless;  and  it  was  "more  profit- 
able" to  use  up  one  lot  and  take  in  another 
than  to  conserve  their  vitality.  Unlike  the 
Irish  bosses  whom  he  had  replaced,  _  Mr. 
Jason,  so  far  as  I  know,  never  committed 
himself  to  any  venture  inconsistent  with 
his  enlightened  self-interest.  He  loved  the 
philosophy  for  its  own  sake.  He  might  have 
built  a  palace  with  the  income  it  brought 
him,  but  he  preferred  Monahan's  saloon. 

As  I  looked  at  him,  I  am  quite  sure  that 
I  felt  like  the  neophyte  in  the  presence  of 
Buddha.  Clever  though  I  might  be,  I 
never  could  achieve  this  perfection,  this 
contempt  for  other  ways  of  life.  I  think 
he  recognized  this.  He  had  the  air  of  in- 
quiring what  I  was  doing  in  that  gallery? 
In  spite  of  his  acknowledgment  of  my 
adaptability,  of  my  accomplishments,  he 
detected  still  clinging  to  me — what  was 
ordinarily  invisible  to  my  own  eyes — the 
remnant  of  what  Victorians  would  have 
called  "moral  sense";  he  beheld,  I  think, 
the  submerged  idealist  in  the  practical 
corporation  lawyer. 

My  third  interview  with  Mr.  Jason  had 
to  do  with  the  Riverside  Franchise,  since 
become  notorious  and  appalling  in  the  eyes 
of  a  virtue-stricken  public,  but  entered  into 
with  all  confidence  and  innocence  at  the 
time.  There  was  now  a  certain  table  at 
the  Boyne  Club  known  as  the  magnates' 
table;  where — although  by  no  means  a  full- 


fledged  magnate— I  occasionally  lunched. 
And  it  was  here,  in  a  most  casual  manner, 
that  Mr.  Grierson  broached  the  project, 
asking  Mr.  Dickinson  if  he  had  ever  ob- 
served a  tract  of  land,  covered  with  scrub 
forest,  lying  on  the  river  about  two  miles 
beyond  the  Heights. 

"This  city  is  beginning  to  grow  so  fast, 
Leonard,"  said  Grierson,  lighting  a  special 
cigar  which  the  club  kept  for  him,  "that 
it  might  pay  a  few  of  us  to  get  together  and 
buy  that  tract,  have  the  city  put  in  streets  ' 
and  sewers  and  sell  it  in  building  lots.  I 
think  I  can  get  most  of  it  at  less  than  three 
hundred  dollars  an  acre." 

Mr.  Dickinson  was  interested.  So  were 
Mr.  Willet  and  Ralph  Hambleton,  and  Mr. 
Scherer,  who  chanced  to  be  there.  Any- 
thing Fred  Grierson  had  to  say  on  the  ques- 
tion of  real  estate  was  always  interesting. 
He  went  on  to  describe  the  tract,  its  size 
and  location. 

"That's  all  very  well,  Fred,"  Dickinson 
objected  presently,  "but  how  are  your  pros- 
pective householders  going  to  get  out 
there?" 

"Just  what  I  was  coming  to,"  cried 
Grierson,  triumphantly,  "we'll  get  a  fran- 
chise, and  build  a  street  railroad  out  Maple- 
wood  Avenue,  an  extension  of  the  Park 
Street  line.  We  can  get  the  franchise  for 
next  to  nothing,  if  we  work  it  right,"  (Mr. 
Grierson's  eye  fell  on  me),  "and  sell  it. out 
to  the  public,  if  you  underwrite  it,  for  two 
million  or  so." 

"Well,  you've  got  your  nerve  with  you, 
Fred,  as  usual,"  said  Dickinson.  But  he 
rolled  his  cigar  in  his  mouth,  an  indication, 
to  those  who  knew  him  well,  that  he  was 
considering  a  proposal.  When  Leonard 
Dickinson  didn't  say  "no"  at  once,  there 
was  hope.  "What  do  you  think  the  prop- 
erty holders  on  Maplewood  Avenue  would 
say?  Wasn't  it  understood,  when  the  ave- 
nue was  laid  out,  that  it  was  to  form  part 
of  the  system  of  boulevards?" 

"What  difference  does  it  make  what  they 
say?"  Ralph  interposed. 

Dickinson  smiled.  He,  too,  had  an  ex- 
aggerated respect  for  Ralph.  We  all 
thought  the  proposal  daring,  but  in  no  way 
amazing.  The  public  existed  to  be  sold 
things  to,  and  what  did  it  matter  if  the 
Maplewood  residents,  as  Ralph  said,  and 
the  City  Improvement  League  protested? 

Perry  Blackwood  was  the  Secretary  of 
the  City  Improvement  League,  the  object 
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of  which  was  to  beautify  the  city  by  laying 
out  a  system  of  parkways.  Maplewood 
Avenue  was  a  part  of  the  future  system. 

The  next  day  some  of  us  gathered  in  Mr. 
Dickinson's  office  and  decided  that  Mr. 
Grierson  should  go  ahead  and  get  the  op- 
tions. This  was  done;  not,  of  course,  in 
Mr.  Grierson's  name.  The  next  move, 
before  the  formation  of  the  Riverside  Com- 
pany, was  to  "see"  Mr.  Judd  Jason.  The 
success  or  failure  of  the  enterprise  was  in 
his  hands.  Mahomet  must  go  to  the  moun- 
tain, and  again  I  made  my  way  to  Mona- 
han's  saloon,  first  having  made  an  appoint- 
ment. 

It  was  a  dripping  morning  in  the  late 
autumn.  Smoky,  wet  clouds  hung  low 
over  the  city,  and  sooty  water  pattered 
down  from  the  eaves  of  the  mean  houses 
of  the  district.  A  slatternly  woman  in  a 
strawberry  wrapper  looked  at  :ne  with  red- 
rimmed  eyes  from  a  doorway  I  remembered 
wondering  why  the  circumstances  of  these 
visits  should  be  invariably  depressing;  and, 
as  I  hurried 'my  steps,  I  was  seized  with 
a  certain  resentment  against  the  silliness 
and  hypocrisy  of  a  civilization  which  de- 
manded a  Judd  Jason,  yet  insisted  that  he 
should  be  kept  out  of  sight:  which  compelled 
a  respectable  attorney,  retained  for  a  logical 
commercial  enterprise,  to  lower  his  dignity 
and  thread  a  disreputable  slum  in  order 
to  achieve  the  consummation  of  that  enter- 
prise. Judd  Jason  had  the  status  of  an 
evil  necessity.  But  he  was  a  necessity,  a 
fact  which  there  was  no  getting  around. 
Why  not  legalize  him,  establish  him  in  a 
mahogany  suite  in  the  new  city  hall? 

It  is  a  curious  psychological  "phenomenon 
that  I  always  thought  of  him  as  a  thief, 
differentiated  him  from  my  respectable 
associates  and  from  myself.  I  always  went 
to  Monahan's  with  distaste,  as  I  have  said. 
But  the  man  invariably  dissipated  my  re- 
pugnance when  I  had  been  awhile  in  his 
presence.  Greatness,  declares  a  modern 
philosopher,  has  no  connection  with  virtue: 
it  is  the  continued,  strong,  and  logical  ex- 
pression of  some  instinct. 

I  opened  the  side  door,  for  I  had  learned 
to  avoid  the  saloon,  and  climbed  the  stairs. 
And  as  I  entered  the  darkened  bedroom 
there  was  the  same  atmosphere  of  impalp- 
ability which  I  had  felt  on  the  occasion  of 
my  first  visit.  In  all  my  experience  with 
Judd  Jason  I  never  got  over  the  sense,  on 
coming  into  his  presence,  that  all  my  wit 


would  be  required  to  deal  with  him.  More 
than  any  man  I  knew — even  the  banker- 
personality  in  New  York,  he  had  the  faculty 
of  belittling  an  interlocutor,  of  forcing  upon 
one  the  role  of  suitor,  Add  to  this  the 
baffling  quality — of  which  I  have  spoken— 
of  not  always  being  there. 

He  was  in  bed,  reading  newspapers,  as 
usual.  An  empty  coffee-cup  and  a  plate 
were  on  the  littered  table. 

"Sit  down,  sit  down,  Mr.  Paret.  What 
do  you  hear  from  the  Senator?  " 

I  sat  down,  and  gave  him  the  news  of 
Mr.  Watling.  He  seemed,  as  usual,  dis- 
trait, betraying  no  curiosity  as  to  the  ob- 
ject of  my  call,  his  lean,  brown  fingers  play- 
ing with  the  newspapers  on  his  lap.  Sud- 
denly he  flashed  out  at  me  one  of  those 
remarks  which  produced  the  uncanny  con- 
viction that,  so  far  as  affairs  in  the  city 
were  concerned,  he  was  omniscient. 

"I  hear  somebody  has  been  getting  op- 
tions on  that  tract  beyond  the  Heights,  on 
the  river." 

He  had  "focussed." 

"How  did  you  hear  that?"  I  asked. 

He  smiled.   "It's  Grierson,  ain't  it?  :> 

"Yes,  it's  Grierson,"  I  said. 

"How  are  you  going  to  get  your  folks  out 
there?"  he  demanded. 

"That's  what  I've  come  to  see  you  about. 
We  want  a  franchise  for  Maplewood  Ave- 
nue." 

"Maplewood  Avenue!"  He  lay  back 
with  his  eyes  closed,  as  though  trying  to 
visualize  such  a  colossal  proposal.  .  .  . 

When  I  left  him,  two  hours  later,  the  de- 
tails were  all  arranged,  down  to  Mr.  Jason's 
consideration  from  the  Riverside  Company, 
and  the  "fee"  which  his  lawyer,  Mr.  Bitter, 
was  to  have  for  "presenting  the  case"  be- 
fore the  Board  of  Aldermen. 

I  went  back  to  lunch  at  the  Boyne  Club, 
and  to  receive  the  congratulations  of  my 
friends.  The  next  week  the  Riverside 
Company  was  formed,  and  I  made  out  a 
petition  to  the  Board  of  Aldermen  for  a 
franchise.  Mr.  Bitter  appeared  and  argued. 
In  short,  the  procedure  so  familiar  to  mod- 
ern students  of  political  affairs  was  gone 
through. 

The  Maplewood  Avenue  residents  rose 
en  masse,  supported  by  the  City  Improve- 
ment League.  Perry  Blackwood,  as  soon  as 
he  he.  rd  of  the  petition,  turned  up  at  my 
office.  By  this  time  I  was  occupying  Mr. 
Watling's  room. 
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"Look  here,  Hugh,"  he  said,  as  soon  as 
the  office-boy  had  closed  the  door  behind 
him,  "this  is  going  it  a  little  too  strong." 

"What  is?"  I  asked,  leaning  back  in  my 
chair  and  surveying  him. 

"This  proposed  Maplewood  Avenue 
Franchise.  Hugh,"  he  said,  "you  and  I 
have  been  friends  a  good  many  years. 
Lucia  and  I  are  devoted  to  Maude." 

I  did  not  reply. 

"I've  seen  all  along  that  we've  been 
growing  apart,"  he  added,  sadly.  "You've 
got  certain  ideas  about  things  which  I  can't 
share.  I  suppose  I'm  old-fashioned.  I 
can't  trust  myself  to  tell  you  what  I  think 
— what  Tom  and  I  think  about  this  deal." 

"Go  ahead,  Perry,"  I  said. 

He  got  up,  plainly  agitated,  and  walked 
to  the  window.  Then  he  turned  to  me  ap- 
pealingly.  "Get  out  of  it,  Hugh,  for  God's 
sake  get  out  of  it,  before  it  is  too  late.  For 
your  own  sake,  for  Maude's,  for  the  chil- 
dren's. You  don't  realize  what  you  are  do- 
ing. You  may  not  believe  me,  but  the  time 
will  come  when  these  fellows  you  are  in  with 
will  be  repudiated  by  the  community. 
Their  money  won't  help  them." 

Ordinarily  self-contained,  Perry's  vehe- 
mence was  disconcerting. 

"To  tell  you  the  truth,  Hugh,  Tom  and 
I  have  been  worried  about  you  for  a  long 
time.  We  haven't  said  anything.  We  ad- 
mire you,  we're  interested  in  your  suc- 
cess ■" 

"But  you  think  I'm  going  to  the  dogs," 
I  said. 

"Now  don't  take  it  the  wrong  way,"  he 
urged. 

"What  is  it  you  object  to  about  the 
Maplewood  Franchise? "  Iasked.  "If  you'll 
look  at  a  map  of  the  city,  you'll  see  that 
development  is  bound  to  come  on  that  side. 
Maplewood  Avenue  is  the  natural  artery. 
Somebody's  going  to  build  a  line  out  there. 
If  you'd  rather  have  eastern  capitalists  " 

He  appealed  again  to  me  to  think  it 
over. 

"Why  don't  you  go  to  Ralph,  too?"  I 
asked. 

"Because  this  kind  of  thing  is  natural  to 
Ralph,  but  it  isn't  natural  to  you,  Hugh. 
You've  acquired  it.  How  are  you  getting 
this  franchise?  Because  we  haven't  a  de- 
cent city  charter,  and  a  healthy  public 
spirit,  you  fellows  are  buying  it  from  a  cor- 
rupt city  boss,  and  bribing  a  corrupt  board 
of  aldermen.   That's  the  plain  language  of 


it.  And  it's  only  fair  to  warn  you  that  I'm 
going  to  say  so,  openly." 

"Be  sensible,  Perry,"  I  answered. 
"  We've  got  to  have  street  railroads.  Your 
family  has  one.  We  know  what  the  alder- 
men are,  what  political  conditions  are.  If 
you  feel  this  way  about  it,  the  way  to  do  is 
to  try  to  change  them.  But  why  blame  me 
for  getting  a  franchise  for  a  company  in  the 
only  way  in  which,  under  present  condi- 
tions, a  franchise  can  be  got?  Do  you  want 
the  city  to  stand  still?  If  not,  we  have  to 
provide  for  the  new  population." 

"Every  time  you  bribe  these  rascals  for  a 
franchise  you  entrench  them,"  he  cried. 
"You  make  it  more  difficult  to  oust  them. 
But  you  mark  my  words,  we  shall  get  rid  of 
them  some  day.  And  when  that  fight 
comes,  I  want  to  be  in  it." 

He  was  more  excited  than  I  had  ever  seen 
him.  I  tried  to  point  out  that  he  was  talk- 
ing nonsense.  Fragments  of  that  conversa- 
tion I  had  had  with  Mr.  Watling  on  the 
night  of  his  election  came  to  my  mind,  and 
I  used  the  argument  to  which  then  I  had 
listened  for  the  first  time.  If  he  were  going 
to  turn  reformer,  I  told  him,  why  not  begin 
at  the  right  end,  instead  of  trying  to  tear 
down  something  that  the  people  wanted. 

"I'm  sorry,"  he  said  at  length,  "that  we 
can't  look  at  this  in  the  same  way." 

"Well,  we  shan't  allow  it  to  make  any 
difference  in  our  personal  relationship,"  I 
said,  as  he  finally  rose. 

"I  don't  see  how  it  can  be  helped,  Hugh," 
he  replied.  "But  if  it  happens,  it  won't  be 
my  fault.  I'll  try  to  realize  that  you  hold 
your  point  of  view  in  good  faith.  But  for 
the  fife  of  me  I  can't  understand  it.".  .  . 

He  left  me  irritated,  perturbed.  He  had 
accused  me  of  not  being  the  same:  I  won- 
dered if  he  realized  how  utterly  unlike  he 
was  to  the  Perry  Blackwood  I  had  known 
at  Harvard.  I  attributed  the  change  in 
him  to  Lucia's  influence. 

That  evening,  after  dinner,  Tom  came 
in  without  Susan.  He  was  plainly  fidgety 
and  ill  at  ease,  and  presently  asked  if  I  could 
see  him  a  moment  in  my  study.  Maude's 
glance  followed  us. 

"Say,  Hugh,  this  is  pretty  stiff,"  he 
blurted  out  characteristically,  when  the 
door  was  closed. 

"I  suppose  you  mean  the  Maplewood 
franchise,"  I  said. 

He  looked  up  at  me,  miserably,  from  the 
chair  into  which  he  had  sunk,  his  hands  in 
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his  pockets,  just  as  he  used  to  sit  when  we 
were  undergraduates.  As  I  write  of  that 
scene,  the  pathos  of  it  wells  up— a  pathos 
which  1  was  utterly  incapable  of  feeling  at 
the  time.  It  is  odd,  yet  true,  that  at  that 
moment  the  years  of  Tom's  devotion  to  me 
should  have  counted  for  nothing.  He  irri- 
tated me,  even  as  Perry  had  irritated  me, 
though  I  strove  to  conceal  it.  I  might  have 
realized,  then,  how  completely  this  closest 
of  my  friends  had  gone  out  of  my  life, 
though  I  saw  him  constantly. 

"Hugh,"  he  said,  "do  you  remember  how 
full  I  used  to  get  at  Cambridge?  " 

I  nodded. 

"Well,  you  lectured  me  on  it  once  in  a 
while.  You'll  forgive  me  for  talking  about 
this,  won't  you?" 

I  tried  to  speak  amiably. 

"Why,  of  course." 

He  looked  at  me. 

"You  know  I've  always  admired  you, 
Hugh.  I  never  had  the  sense  you  have,  or 
the  ability.  Do  you  remember  when  you 
did  that  theme  for  me,  for  Alonzo?  I  al- 
ways looked  up  to  you,  and  I  do  now.  You 
mustn't  think  I  don't.  You've  had  a  re- 
markable career,"  he  went  on,  painfully 
and  almost  incoherently.  "But  there  are 
some  things  a  man's  friends  can  tell  him, 
some  things  it's  their  duty  to  tell  him,  aren't 
there?  This  damned  philosophy  which  is 
in  the  air  is  killing  you,  Hugh,  killing  all 
that's  best  in  you." 

"Philosophy?"  I  repeated. 

Tom  flushed. 

"Well,  I  never  was  much  on  philosophy, 
was  I?  What  I  mean  is,  a  sort  of  intensifi- 
cation of  what  we  were  all  bitten  with  at 
Cambridge.  The  determination  to  get  in 
with  the  right  crowd,  to  get  ahead,  and  let 
the  other  fellow  go  hang.  I  saw  Krebs  on 
the  street  the  other  day,  and  the  way  he 
spoke  to  me  made  me  feel  like  a  skunk,  when 
I  remembered  how  we  had  treated  him.  It 
was  all  wTong,  that  point  of  view." 

"And  you  mean  to  say  that  I've  kept  it?  " 

"Yes,  I  do,"  he  answered  stoutly.  He 
got  up  and  faced  me,  putting  his  hands  on 
my  shoulders.  "It's  killing  you,  Hugh, — 
killing  all  that's  human  in  you.  Good  God, 
haven't  you  got  enough,  without  going  into 
things  like  this?  What  good  will  it  do  you, 
except  to  make  you  unhappy  some  day, 
and  Maude  unhappy?  Take  my  word  for  it. 
I  don't  know  much,  but  I  do  know  that." 

I  was  intensely  annoyed,  if  not  angry.  I 


had  something  of  the  feeling  of  a  traveler 
hastening  across  the  Alps,  who  believes 
himself  in  no  danger  of  freezing,  trying  to 
shake  off  a  well-meaning  but  blundering  St. 
Bernard  dog  who  insists  on  rescuing  him. 
I  hesitated  for  a  moment,  to  calm  myself. 

"Sit  down,  Tom,"  I  said.  "You  don't 
understand  my  position.  I'm  willing  to 
discuss  it  with  you,  now  that  you've  opened 
up  the  subject.  Perry's  been  talking  to 
you,  I  can  see  that.  I  think  Perry's  got 
queer  ideas — to  be  frank  with  you — and 
they're  getting  queerer." 

He  sat  down  again  while,  with  what  I 
deemed  a  rather  exemplary  patience,  I  went 
over  the  arguments  in  favor  of  my  position. 
And  as  I  talked,  it  clarified  in  my  own  mind. 
It  was  impossible  to  apply  to  business  a 
code  of  ethics — even  to  Perry's  business, 
to  Tom's  business.  The  two  were  incom- 
patible, and  the  sooner  one  recognized  that 
the  better.  The  whole  structure  of  busi- 
ness was  built  up  on  natural,  as  opposed  to 
ethical  law.  We  had  arrived  at  an  era  of 
frankness — that  was  the  truth — and  the 
sooner  we  faced  this  truth  the  better  for 
our  peace  of  mind.  Much  as  we  might  de- 
plore the  political  system  which  had  grown 
up,  and  what  we  called  the  evils  connected 
with  it,  we  had  to  acknowledge,  if  we  were 
consistent,  that  it  was  the  base  on  which 
our  prosperity  was  built. 

I  was  rather  proud  of  having  evolved 
this  argument.  It  fortified  my  own  peace 
of  mind,  which  had  been  disturbed  by 
Tom's  attitude.  I  began  to  pity  him.  He 
had  not  been  very  successful  in  life,  and 
with  the  little  he  earned,  added  to  Susan's 
income,  I  knew  that  a  certain  ingenuity 
was  required  to  make  both  ends  meet. 

Pie  sat  listening  with  a  troubled  look.  A 
passing  phase  of  feeling  clouded  for  a  brief 
moment  my  confidence.  There  arose  in  my 
mind  an  unbidden  memory  of  my  youth, 
of  my  father.  He,  too,  had  mistrusted  my 
ingenuity.  I  recalled  how  I  had  out- 
maneuvered  him  and  gone  to  college.  I  re- 
membered the  March  day  so  long  ago,  when 
Tom  and  I  had  stood  on  the  corner  debating 
how  to  deceive  him,  and  it  was  I  who  had 
suggested  the  nice  distinction  between  a 
boat  and  a  raft.  Well,  my  father's  illogical 
attitude  towards  boyhood  nature,  towards 
human  nature,  had  forced  me  into  that  lie, 
just  as  the  senseless  attitude  of  the  public 
to-day  forced  business  into  a  position  of 
hypocrisy. 
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This  memory  and  parallel  ran  like  a 
troubled  strain  of  music  through  my  being 
as  I  talked,  and  suddenly  it  was  gone.  My 
pity  for  Tom  turned  into  something  like 
contempt. 

"Well,  that's  clever,  Hugh,"  he  said, 
slowly  and  perplexedly,  when  I  had  fin- 
ished. "It's  damned  clever,  but  somehow 
I  have  a  feeling  that  it's  all  wrong.  I  can't 
pick  it  to  pieces."  He  got  up  rather  heav- 
ily. "I — I  guess  I  ought  to  be  going.  Susan 
doesn't  know  where  I  am." 

I  was  exasperated.  It  was  clear,  though 
he  did  not  say  so,  that  he  thought  me  dis- 
honest. The  pain  in  his  eyes  had  deepened. 

"If  you  feel  that  way — "  I  said. 

"Oh  God,  I  don't  know  how  I  feel!"  he 
cried.  "You're  the  oldest  friend  I  have, 
Hugh.  I  don't  forget  that.  And  Maude, 
and  the  children — I  don't  forget  them, 
either.  I  suppose  I  am  muddleheaded,  but 
I  can't  help  feeling  that  things  are  all 
wrong,  that  we'll  have  to  pay  the  piper,  as 
Perry  says.   You'll  have  to  forgive  me." 

He  took  up  his  hat  and  went  out.  A  mo- 
ment later  I  heard  the  front  door  close  be- 
hind him.  I  stood  for  a  while  stock  still, 
and  then  went  into  the  living-room,  where 
Maude  was  sewing. 

"Where's  Tom?"  she  inquired,  looking 
up. 

"Oh,  he  went  home.  He  said  Susan 
didn't  know  where  he  was." 

"How  queer!  Hugh,  was  there  anything 
the  matter?  Is  he  in  trouble?"  she  asked 
anxiously. 

"No." 

"I'm  glad.  But  Hugh—"  She  looked 
up  at  me  searchingly,  "there  was  some- 
thing. He  seemed  so  distrait,  not  at  all 
like  himself." 

"It's  Perry,"  I  said  impatiently.  " Perry 
has  managed  to  persuade  him  that  I'm  a 
rascal,  and  I  dare  say  that  Susan  and  Lucia 
approve." 

"A  rascal!    Oh  Hugh,  what   do  you 

mean?" 

She  looked  up  at  me  with  widening  eyes, 
in  which  indignation  burned  like  a  jet  of 
blue  flame.  Her  loyalty  was  instantly  afire, 
as  I  knew  it  would  be.  I  sat  down  beside 
her,  and  smiled  reassuringly. 

"It's  nothing  to  worry  about,"  I  told  her. 
"Maude,  you  remember  when  the  Galligan 
case  came  up  you  once  asked  me  to  tell  you 
something  about  my  affairs.  Well,  I  have 
always  intended  to  do  so.    But  modern 


business  is  an  extremely  complicated  thing; 
I  mean  business  on  any  large  scale.  One 
has  to  be  a  factor  in  it  in  order  to  understand 
it.  That's  the  trouble  with  Perry  and  Tom 
— one  trouble.  There  are  forces  at  work 
building  up  this  country  which  are  beyond 
the  strength  of  any  man  or  set  of  men  to 
change  or  even  modify,  like  the  great 
natural  forces,  which  scientists  study.  We 
have  to  take  them  as  we  find  them.  We 
don't  ask  whether  they  are  good  or  bad, 
any  more  than  we  inquire  whether  the 
electricity  in  lightning  is  moral  or  immoral. 
They  are  like  great  water  powers  rushing 
down  mountains.  And  we  are  the  engineers 
It  is  our  function  to  harness  them,  to  make 
them  turn  wheels  and  furnish  the  energy  of 
commerce.    Do  you  understand  me?" 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  "I  think  I  do— a 
little.  You  have  such  a  wonderful  way  of 
explaining  things,  Hugh." 

"The  world  is  made  so.  Perry  doesn't 
realize  this.  He  is  getting  a  notion  into  his 
head  that  he  can  change  it.  He  would  like 
to  run  it  on  the  principle  of  a  benevolent 
private  orphans'  home,  but  unfortunately 
that  is  impracticable.  Lucia  is  largely  re- 
sponsible for  Perry — she  imagines  that  her 
native  Cambridge  is  conducted  that  way, 
and  thinks  us  barbarians  out  here." 

"But  Hugh,  she's  never  said  so!" 

"Not  to  you.  This  is  a  city  which  is 
growing  very  rapidly,  Maude.  There  are 
thousands  of  people  coming  to  us  every  year 
for  whom  homes  have  to  be  provided.  Now 
if  we  can  give  them  attractive  homes  at  a 
small  cost  to  them,  and  good  air  out  there 
beyond  the  Heights,  it  is  surely  the  thing 
to  do.  And  the  men  like  Leonard  Dickin- 
son and  Scherer  and  others  who  provide 
those  homes,  and  the  means  of  transporta- 
tion to  them — the  men  who  risk  their  capi- 
tal on  the  schemes,  are  surely  entitled  to  a 
profit,  aren't  they!  If  they  were  not,  busi- 
ness would  come  to  a  standstill." 

"I  suppose  so." 

"Of  course  it  would.  Well,  some  of  us 
have  bought  that- land  out  there,  and  we  are 
asking  the  city  to  give  us  a  right  to  build  a 
cable  out  Maplewood  Avenue,  which  is  the 
obvious  way  to  go.  Perry  says  it  will  spoil 
the  avenue.  That's  nonsense,  in  the  first 
place.  The  avenue  is  wide,  and  the  tracks 
will  be  in  a  grass  plot  in  the  center.  For 
the  sake  of  keeping  tracks  off  that  avenue 
he  would  deprive  people  of  attractive 
homes,  and  stunt  the  city's  development. 


As  Maude  came  to  sit  on  the  arm  ot  my  chair  I  did  not  shrink  from  her,  though  I  wanted  to. 


In  the  second  place,  he  objects  because,  in 
order  to  get  the  franchise,  we  have  to  deal 
with  the  city  politicians.  Well,  it  so  hap- 
pens, and  always  has  happened,  that  poli- 


tics have  been  controlled  by  leaders,  whom 
Perry  calls  'bosses.'  They  are  not  par- 
ticularly attractive  men.  You  wouldn  t 
care  to  associate  with  them.    My  "father 
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once  refused  to  be  mayor  of  the  city  for 
this  reason.  But  they  are  necessities.  If 
the  people  didn't  want  them,  they'd  take 
enough  interest  in  elections  to  throw  them 
out.  But  since  the  people  do  want  them, 
and  they  are  there,  every  time  a  new  street- 
car line  or  something  of  that  sort  needs  to 
be  built  they  have  to  be  consulted,  because, 
without  their  influence  nothing  could  be 
done.  On  the  other  hand,  these  politicians 
cannot  afford  to  ignore  men  of  local  im- 
portance like  Leonard  Dickinson  and  Adolf 
Scherer  and  Miller  Gorse  who  represent 
financial  substance  and  responsibility.  If  a 
new  street  railroad  is  to  be  built,  these  are 
the  logical  ones  to  build  it. 

"You  have  just  the  same  situation  in 
Elkington,  on  a  smaller  scale.  Your  family, 
the  Hutchinses,  own  the  mills  and  the  street 
railroads,  and  any  new  enterprise  that  pre- 
sents itself  is  done  with  their  money,  be- 
cause they  are  reliable  and  sound." 

"I  see,"  said  Maude,  slowly.  "It  isn't 
pleasant  to  think  that  there  are  such  people 
as  the  politicians,  is  it?" 

"Unquestionably  not,"  I  agreed.  "It 
isn't  pleasant  to  think  of  some  other  crude 
forces  in  the  world.  But  they  exist,  and 
they  have  to  be  dealt  with.  Suppose  the 
United  States  should  refuse  to  trade  with 
Russia  because,  from  our  republican  point 
of  view,  we  regarded  her  government  as 
tyrannical  and  oppressive,  or  refuse  to  co- 
operate with  England  in  some  undertak- 
ing for  the  world's  benefit  on  the  ground 
that  she  ruled  India  with  an  iron  hand?  In 
such  a  case,  our  President  and  Senate  would 
be  scoundrels  for  making  and  ratifying  a 
treaty.  Yet  here  are  Perry  and  Tom,  and 
no  doubt  Susan  and  Lucia  accusing  me,  a 
life-time  friend,  of  dishonesty  because  I 
happen  to  be  counsel  for  a  syndicate  which 
wishes  to  build  a  street  railroad  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  people  of  the  city." 

"Oh  Hugh,  not  of  dishonesty! "  she  cried. 
"I  can't  believe  they  would  think  that,  and 
of  you !  Fond  as  I  am  of  them,  I  never  could 
speak  to  them  again  if  I  thought  that. 
They  are  no  doubt  mistaken  and — and 
visionary,  as  you  say,  but  they  are  fond  of 
you.  Tom  would  do  anything  in  the  world 
for  you,  he  admires  and  likes  you  so  much." 

"They  may  mean  well,  but  they  are 
carrying  matters  a  little  too  far  when  they 
undertake  to  lecture  me  on  the  ethics  of 
my  private  affairs." 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Tom  Peters  was 


my  closest  and  most  intimate  friend,  ever 
since  our  marriage  I  had  deplored  Maude's 
tendency  to  specialize,  her  temperamental 
unwillingness  to  widen  her  social  relation- 
ships to  a  scale  suitable  to  my  "career." 
She  made,  indeed,  sporadic  attempts  to  do 
so,  but  the  gift  was  lacking.  Often,  when  I 
desired  to  go  somewhere,  I  was  met  by  the 
objection  that  Tom  and  Perry  and  their 
wives  were  coming  to  dine,  or  that  we  were 
going  to  one  of  their  houses.  They  em- 
bodied for  me  Maude's  limitations.  They 
were  not  interested  in  what  I  deemed  the 
vital  affairs  of  life:  they  were  critical 
rather  than  creative.  They  took  their  tone 
from  Lucia.  Hers  was  the  dominating 
personality. 

She  had  been  a  friend  of  Susan's.  For 
Susan  had  spent  a  year  in  Cambridge 
"learning  things"  about  education.  Lucia, 
after  her  marriage  with  Perry,  had  pro- 
ceeded to  attempt  to  create  for  herself  a 
Boston  environment  in  the  wilderness  of 
the  Middle  West;  and  by  a  "Boston  en- 
vironment" I  mean  that  industrious,  criti- 
cal, and  intellectual  atmosphere  which, 
justly  or  unjustly,  the  country  at  large  asso- 
ciates with  the  Athens  of  America;  and 
which  is  composed  of  men  and  women  who 
are  prone  to  voice  their  protests  against  bad 
taste  and  ugliness  and  ignorance  in  the 
"Transcript."  Lucia  was  devoted  to  good 
works,  but  not  in  the  sentimental  sense. 
Hers  was  an  ancestry  which  had  evolved 
from  Puritanism  through  Unitarianism  and 
transcendentalism  to  a  tempered  rational- 
ism. She  organized  societies.  She  was  a 
born  reformer,  and  she  made  a  reformer 
out  of  Perry.  In  college  he  had  taken  life 
easily  and  sensibly  enough,  but  she  was 
gradually  transforming  him,  by  simple  liv- 
ing and  high  thinking,  into  a  lean  and  hun- 
gry Cassius.  He  seemed  to  me  to  be  grow- 
ing thin,  and  somewhat  fanatical. 

Their  affection  for  Maude  was  genuine; 
across,  as  it  were,  the  grain  of  their  intel- 
lectual interests.  Yet,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  talk  with  Maude  which  I  have  just  re- 
lated, I  was  surprised  not  to  find  her  inocu- 
lated with  their  doctrines.  For  the  discus- 
sion of  these  at  our  table  had  at  times,  on 
her  account,  been  a  source  of  annoyance  to 
me.  Mild  doctrines  they  were  compared 
to  the  intellectual  dynamite  of  these  days: 
improvement  of  public  schools,  extension  of 
education,  the  elimination  of  politicians, 
and,  I  believe,   social  settlement  ideas. 
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\lso,  there  was  a  growing  contempt  for  the 
•'aristocracy  of  wealth"  which  was  rapidly 
developing.  When  I  was  in  a  good  humor 
and  not  distrait  I  used  to  combat  some  of 
these  notions,  and  they  retorted  by  arraign- 
ing my  professional  life:  all  in  banter,  of 
course.  But  when  1  was  out  of  sorts  with 
them  I  detected  an  undercurrent  of  serious- 
ness \nd  now  at  length  this  undercurrent 
had  come  to  the  surface  in  their  protest 
against  my  participation  in  the  Riverside 

matter.  , 
My  relationship  to  them  was  changed, 
vet  unchanged.  As  the  result  of  a  long 
'-.train  a  distinct  lesion  had  occurred,  and 
all  such  references  as  I  have  spoken  of 
ceased.  In  the  meanwhile,  at  certain  mo- 
ments, Maude's  attitude  towards  them 
nuz/led  me  greatly;  for  in  spite  of  the  loy- 
altv  and  indignation  she  had  shown  when 
I  confided  in  her,  she  continued  to  see  as 
much  of  them  as  ever— as  much  of  Perry 
and  Lucia.  I  did  not  harbor  any  resentment 
against  Tom,  simply  regretting  that  he  was 
under  Lucia's  and  Perry's  influence. 

•  You  see,"  I  said  to  Maude,  when  they 
had  been  to  dinner  again,  "  they  think  me  a 
highwayman." 

Her  indignation  was  gone.  She  smiled  at 
me  rather  enigmatically,  as  an  older  person 
smiles  at  a  child.  It  was  a  new  note  in 
Maude.  I  had  noticed  it  once  or  twice  be- 
fore. It  indicated  a  kind  of  sophistication 
drawn  from  inner  rather  than  outer  experi- 
cncc 

"  Oh  no,  not  that,  Hugh." 
"Have  you  been  talking  to  them?"  I  de- 
manded. 

"No,"  she  answered,  "but  I've  been 
thinking.  When  you  first  told  me  about 
Perry  and  Tom  coming  to  you  I  was>  quite 
angry,  and  I  meant  to  speak  to  Lucia  the 
next  day." 

"I'm  glad  you  didn't,"  I  interrupted. 
"It  wouldn't  have  done  any  good." 

"No,  it  wouldn't  have  done  any  good," 
she  agreed. 

"Nevertheless,  the  position  they  take  is 
a  reflection  on  me,"  I  insisted. 

"And  you— how  do  you  regard  them?" 

she  inquired. 

"How  do  I  regard  them?   As  cranks." 

She  was  tidying  up  the  room— a  per- 
sistent habit  of  hers  that  sometimes  an- 
noyed me— emptying  the  ash-trays  and 
setting  the  newspapers  and  books  in  order. 
Now  she  turned  to  me  with  a  smile,  and 


came  over  and  sat  on  the  arm  of  my  chair. 
1  did  not  shrink  from  her,  though  I  should 
have  liked  to  do  so.  At  times  her  touch  irri- 
tated me. 

"And  don't  you  suppose  that  they  know 
what  you  think  of  them?  It  isn't  pleasant 
to  be  thought  a  'crank.' " 

"It's  better  than  being  thought  dis- 
honest," I  said  warmly. 

"They  don't  think  you  dishonest,"  she 
replied.  "I'm  sure  of  that.  Why,  if  I 
thought  they  did,  do  you  suppose  I  would 
speak  to  them?" 

"Naturally,  they  don't  tell  you  what  they 
think.  What  do  they  think?  " 

"Well, — that  you  are  too  much  absorbed 
by  what  the  parable  calls  the  '  Mammon 
of  unrighteousness'— success.  They  feel,  I 
think,  that  it  is  benumbing  one  side  of  you. 
They  are  hurt  because  you  don't  seem  to 
care  as  much  for  them  as  you  once  did. 
And— and  I  think  it's  true,  Hugh,"  she 
added,  looking  straight  down  at  me.  Yet 
I  knew  she  spoke  with  an  effort. 

She  got  up  with  what  I  may  describe  as 
a  tremulous  dignity,  for  she  had  sensed  my 
antagonism.  Yet  she  continued,  with  a 
courage  which  I  did  not  then  appreciate. 
"It's  taking  more  and  more  of  you,  from 
them,  from  me,  yes,  and  from  yourself.  Oh 
Hugh,  I  too  can  see  it." 

"Now  Maude,  that's  nonsense,"  I  ex- 
claimed. "You  are  asking  me  to  throw  up 
my  profession  just  as  I  am  learning  to 
master  it  simply  because,  to  a  large  extent, 
it  absorbs  me.  What  kind  of  a  profession 
would  it  be  if  it  were  not  absorbing?  " 

"Oh  no,  I'm  not  asking  that!"  she  said 
in  an  odd  voice.  _    _  ;j 

"I  don't  know,  I— I  can't  explain  it. 
She  pressed  her  hands  to  her  cheeks. 
"  Sometimes— I'm  fearfully  unhappy.  I 
haven't  told  you  about  it.  I'm  lonely,  and 
you  seem  so  far,  far  away.  I — I  don't  make 
many  friends,  I  never  did.  I'm  not  inter- 
esting, or  striking,  like— like  Nancy.  You 
want  me  to  go  out  and  make  friends,  and  I 
try,  but  I  can't— not  the  kind  you  want. 
Susan  and  Lucia,  yes,  and  Tom  and  Perry 
really  love  me.   Don't  ask  me  to  give  them 

up!"  ,  T 

I  gazed  at  her,  helpless  before  a  mood  1 
had  never  experienced  and  could  not  under- 
stand. I  could  not  comfort  her:  some- 
thing within  me  made  it  impossible  even  to 
attempt  it. 

"But  I'm  not  asking  you  to  give  them 
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up!"  I  answered  impatiently.  With  a  great 
effort  I  got  up  and  laid  my  hand  on  her 
arm.    "You're  tired,  Maude." 

"Oh  no,  I'm  not,"  she  said,  in  an  ex- 
pressionless voice,  and  drew  away.  She 
went  up-stairs  in  silence. 

With  all  my  professional  cares,  I  could 
not  permit  domestic  disturbances  to  worry 
me.  I  had  learned  from  experience  that, 
however  squally  they  might  seem  at  the 
time,  they  were  only  flurries.  The  wise 
thing  to  do  was  to  take  in  a  reef  and  heave 
to.  .  .  . 

I  picked  up  the  evening  newspaper,  and 
presently  my  eye  fell  on  the  page  devoted 
to  real  estate,  where  a  picture  of  Mr.  Claude 
Berringer's  new  house  was  set  forth.  Why 
should  I  not  build  a  house?  a  large  house, 
where  I  might  have  a  bedroom  to  myself 
and  be  able  to  evade  some  of  the  annoy- 
ing frictions  of  domesticity?  The  idea  had 
been  floating  in  my  mind  for  a  year  or  so, 
and  now  it  took  the  shape  of  a  resolution.  I 
determined  to  see  Grierson  the  very  next 
day  with  a  view  to  securing  a  lot  on  Grant 
Avenue. 

My  real  existence  was  in  the  world  of 
affairs.  I  went  hopefully  officeward,  in- 
stead of  returning  hopefully  homeward.  I 
had  come  all  unconsciously  to  regard  mar- 
ried life  as  a  drag  which  occasionally  be- 
came irksome.  And  at  all  times  it  was 
devoid  of  excitement  and  surprises. 

I  shall  not  go  into  the  details  of  the  pro- 
curement of  what  became  known  as  the 
Riverside  Franchise.  In  spite  of  the  Maple- 
wood  residents,  the  City  Improvement 
League,  and  individual  protests,  we  ob- 
tained it  with  absurd  ease.  Perry  Black- 
wood himself  appeared  before  the  Public 
Utilities  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men, and  was  listened  to  with  deference 
and  owl-like  gravity  while  he  discoursed 
on  the  defacement  of  a  beautiful  boulevard 
to  satisfy  the  greed  of  certain  private  indi- 
viduals. Mr.  Carl  Bitter  and  myself,  who 
appeared  for  the  petitioners,  had  a  similar 
reception.  That  struggle  was  a  tempest  in 
a  teapot.  The  reformer  raged,  but  he  was 
feeble  in  those  days,  and  the  great  public 
believed  what  it  read  in  the  respectable 
newspapers. 

In  Mr.  Judah  B.  Tallant's  newspaper, 
for  instance,  the  "Morning  Era,"  there 
were  semi-playful  editorials  about  "ob- 
structionists."   Mr.  Perry  Blackwood  was 


a  well-meaning,  able  gentleman  of  an  old 
family,  etc.,  but  with  a  sentiment  for  horse- 
cars.  Perry's  retort,  that  Mr.  Tallant  was 
one  of  the  Riverside  Syndicate,  did  not  get 
into  the  newspapers,  since  Mr.  Lawler's 
"Pilot"  was  keeping  warily  out  of  the  fight, 
for  reasons  of  its  own.  In-  the  meanwhile,' 
with  extraordinary  spontaneity,  resolu- 
tions from  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  other  influential 
bodies  were  passed  in  favor  of  the  Maple- 
wood  Avenue  Franchise,  and  duly  pub- 
lished. 

The  subject,  as  I  have  said,  was  taboo 
at  my  house  and  at  Perry's.  But  the  morn- 
ing the  second  of  these  resolutions  was  pub- 
lished I  met  him  on  the  street.  He  held 
up  the  newspaper. 

"I  think  I  recognize  your  fine  hand  in 
this,  Hugh,"  he  said. 

I  laughed.  "You  fellows  have  to  have  a 
scapegoat,  apparently.  Well,  I'm  willing 
to  take  the  blame." 

We  stood  looking  at  each  other  for  a  mo- 
ment on  the  curb  beside  the  Corn  Bank 
building. 

"For  the  life  of  me  I  can't  see  why  you 
don't  realize  the  iniquity  of  it  all,"  he 
exclaimed. 

"Iniquity's  a  strong  word  for  progress," 
I  said. 

He  shook  his  head  and  passed  on.  His 
very  back,  bent  a  little  lately,  seemed  to 
me  fanatical. 

Leonard  Dickinson  was  the  president  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  And  I  was, 
in  fact,  not  a  little  proud  of  the  fact  that 
the  Chamber's  resolution  was  my  sugges- 
tion. Dickinson  accepted  it  eagerly;  and 
the  Board  of  Trade  resolution  was  equally 
simple.  Both  carried  much  weight  with 
many  respectable  citizens  who  did  not 
know  their  right  hand  from  their  left. 

One  evening  in  February  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  met  and  granted  the  franchise. 
Not  unanimously,  oh  no!  Mr.  Jason  was 
not  so  simple  as  that!  No  further  visits  to 
Monahan's  saloon  on  my  part,  in  this  con- 
nection, were  necessary;  but  the  Hon.  Carl 
Bitter  met  me  one  day  in  the  hotel  with  a 
significant  message  from  the  boss. 

"It's  all  fixed,"  he  informed  me.  "Mur- 
phy and  Scott  and  Ottheimer  and  Grady  and 
Loth  are  the  decoys,  You  understand?" 

"I  think  I  gather  your  meaning,"  I  said. 

Mr.  Bitter  smiled  by  pulling  down  one 
corner  of  a  crooked  mouth.    "They'll  vote 
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against  it  on  principle,  you  know,"  Mr. 
Bitter  continued.  "We  get  a  little  some- 
thin"  from  the  Maplewood  Avenue  crowd." 

So  much  for  the  infallible  tendency  of 
man  to  use  his  reason  to  achieve  happiness. 

I've  forgotten  what  the  Maplewood 
Avenue  franchise  cost.  The  sum  was  paid 
in  a  lump  sum  to  Mr.  Bitter  as  his  "fee"— 
so  to  their  chagrin,  a  grand  jury  discovered 
in'  later  years,  when  they  were  barking 
around  Mr.  Jason's  hole  with  an  eager  dis- 
trict attornev  snapping  his  whip  over  them. 
And  Mr.  Jason,  the  fox,  was  looking  out  of 
the  hole  at  them,  grinning  from  ear  to  ear. 
I  remember  the  cartoon.  The  municipal 
oeese  were  gone,  but  it  was  impossible  to 
prove  that  this  particular  fox  had  used  his 
reason  in  their  procurement.  Mr.  Bitter 
was  a  legally  authorized  fox,  and  could  take 
fees. 

Mr.  Bitter's  "fee,"  however,  must  not  be 
too  exorbitant.  And  Mr.  Jason's  interest  in 
the  Riverside  Land  Company  was  not  a 
benevolent  one — since  men  did  not  act 
from  benevolent  motives.  How  Mr.  Jason 
was  to  be  rewarded  by  the  land  company's 
left  hand,  unknown  to  the  land  company's 
right  hand,  became  a  problem  worthy  of  a 
genius.  The  land  company  bought  a  piece 
of  down-town  property  from  Mr.  Ryerson, 
who  was  Mr.  Grierson's  real  estate  man  and 
the  agent  for  the  land  company.  Thirty 
thousand  dollars  was  the  consideration:  an 
unconfirmed  rumor  had  it  that  Mr.  Ryer- 
son turned  over  the  thirty  thousand  to  Mr. 
Jason.  Then  the  Riverside  Company  is- 
sued a  secret  deed  of  the  same  property  back 
to  Mr.  Ryerson,  and  this  deed  was  not 
recorded  until  some  years  later. 

Such  are  the  elaborate  transactions  which 
progress  and  prosperity  demand.  Nature 
is  the  great  teacher,  and  we  know  that  her 
ways  are  at  times  complicated  and  clumsy. 
Likewise,  under  the  "natural"  laws  of  eco- 
nomics, new  enterprises  are  not  born  with- 
out travail,  without  the  aid  of  legal 'physi- 
cians well  versed  in  financial  obstetrics. 
Let  him  who  will  read  the  self-conscious- 
ness of  the  corporation  lawyer.  For  my 
"iniquities,"  as  Perry  called  them,  cost  me 
no  sleepless  nights. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred 
thousand,  let  us  say,  for  the  right  to  build 
tracks  on  Maplewood  Avenue,  and  we  sold 
nearly  two  million  dollars'  worth  of  it  back 
to  the  public  whose  aldermen  had  sold  it  to 
us.  Is  there  a  man  so  dead  as  not  to  feel  a 


thrill  at  such  an  achievement?  He  who 
shall  discover  another  economic  system 
which  so  accords  with  human  nature  will 
indeed  transform  the  world!  And  the  pros- 
pectus! Let  no  one  who  declares  that  liter- 
ary talent  and  imagination  are  non-existent 
in' America  pronounce  final  judgment  until 
he  reads  that  prospectus,  in  which  was  com- 
bined the  best  of  realism  and  symbolism. 
Like  the  happy  people  of  the  tropics  one 
hears  about,  we  had  only  to  thrust  sticks 
into  the  ground  and  they  became  banana 
trees.  And  we  received  commissions  for 
picking  the  bananas!  Mr.  Dickinson,  who 
was  a  director  in  the  Maplewood  line,  got  a 
handsome  underwriting  percentage,  and 
Mr.  Berringer,  also  a  director,  on  the  bonds 
and  preferred  stock  he  sold.  Mr.  Paret, 
who  entered  both  companies  on  the  ground 
floor,  likewise  got  fees.  Everybody  was 
satisfied  except  the  trouble-makers,  who 
were  ignored. 

In  times  of  prosperity  the  gods  are  silent, 
and  the  reformers  weak. 

Only,  it  was  no  longer  "enlightened  self- 
interest,"  but  "enlightened  cooperation." 
We  pursued  our  happiness  in  packs.  The 
happy  hunting  grounds  were  here  and  now: 
while  the  Reverend  Carey  Heddon  assured 
the  maimed,  the  halt,  and  the  blind  that 
their  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,  that 
their  time  was  coming  later.  Could  there 
have  been  a  more  ideal  arrangement! 
Everybody  should  have  been  satisfied,  but 
everybody  was  not.  Otherwise  these  pages 
would  never  have  been  written. 

For  some  years  after  my  marriage  I 
ceased  to  see  as  much  of  Nancy  Durrett  as 
formerly.  I  cannot  recall  the  exact  period 
when  I  began  to  miss  her,  nor  was  this  sense 
of  missing  her  by  any  means  a  continuous 
one.  It  flared  up  on  such  occasions,  for 
instance,  as  the  dinner  we  had  given  to  the 
Scherers.  And  sometimes  when  I  was  in 
the  same  room  with  her  I  had  surprised  her 
glance  fixed  upon  me  curiously,  inquiringly, 
as  though  she  were  seeking  to  read  that 
which  was  going  on  within  me.  At  such 
moments  I  felt  a  thrill.  I  liked  to  think 
that  her  special  interest  in  me  was  not  dead. 

At  first  these  thrills  were  merely  satisfy- 
ing to  my  ego.  I  liked  to  think  that  I  re- 
mained in  Nancy's  thoughts,  and  I  had  had 
no  other  proof  of  this  since  the  night,  after 
our  return  from  the  wedding  journey  abroad, 
we  had  dined  in  Nancy's  house,  and  I  had 
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been  touched  by  her  praise  of  Maude.  "I 
want  you  to  be  happy,  Hugh,"  she  had  said. 
Maude,  she  had  declared,  was  real  and  fine, 
and  Nancy  had  appealed  to  me  to  rise  to 
her.  It  was  my  opportunity.  It  would  be 
useless  to  try  to  mold  Maude.  Well,  it 
was  proving  so.  And  another  of  Nancy's 
predictions  had  come  true,  that  Maude 
would  not  choose  her  for  an  intimate. 

This  I  was  assured  was  not  Nancy's  fault. 
She  had  tried  bravely.  She  had  taken  the 
initiative  in  those  first  days  of  our  marriage, 
had  called  frequently  at  our  house,  had  put 
her  carriage  at  Maude's  disposal,  had  in- 
vited us  frequently  to  dinner.  Maude 
had  not  responded  as  I  had  felt  she  ought  to 
respond.  The  subject  had  been  a  delicate 
one,  which  I  had  hesitated  to  broach:  I 
never  knew  Maude's  exact  feelings  towards 
Nancy,  nor  sought  to  have  them  defined. 
I  was  persuaded  that  Maude  thought  her 
frivolous,  and  was  blind  to  her  finer, 
broader  qualities;  and  I  privately  accused 
Susan  and  Lucia  for  being  somewhat  re- 
sponsible for  this.  By  degrees  we  went  to 
Nancy's  less  and  less,  until  the  relationship 
reached  a  certain  level  and  remained  there. 

It  was  in  part  loyalty  to  Maude,  but 
largely  inherited  ideas  of  tradition  and  pro- 
priety— always  strong  in  me — which  had 
prevented  the  resumption  of  my  habit  of 
dropping  in  on  Nancy  in  the  afternoons. 
I  lost  touch  with  her,  that  personal  touch 
on  which  I  had  once  depended.  I  had 
moments  of  resentment  in  this  situation — 
moments  which  gradually  became  more  and 
more  intense.  They  were  intermittent,  of 
course.  They  took  the  form  of  resentment 
against  Maude;  who,  to  please  me,  might 
have  made  more  effort  to  become  Nancy's 
friend.  Maude  separated  me  not  only 
from  Nancy,  but  from  all  that  Nancy  rep- 
resented— which  was  indeed  a  part  of  her. 
A  woman,  I  reflected,  should  embody  what 
a  man  cares  for.  And  the  "social"  life, 
as  Nancy  typified  it,  I  deemed  essential  to 
my  being.  She  glorified  it,  gave  it  dignity. 
She  made  an  art  of  it.  And  that  part  of 
me  was  starved.  Not  only  was  I  a  success- 
ful man,  "somebody,"  as  the  phrase  goes, 
but  I  had  the  gift  of  getting  along  with 
people.    They  stimulated  me. 

Sometimes,  when  I  went  to  New  York 
on  professional  trips  without  Maude — who 
preferred  to  remain  at  home — I  had  been 
to  dinners  at  various  houses,  and  had  had  an 
exhilarating  taste  of  the  larger  life  which  had 


been  denied  mc.  I  got  along  with  men,  I 
was  attractive  to  most  women.  I  was  still 
young,  and  young  looking — referred  to  as 
a  person  of  importance.  And  at  such  times 
my  aura  of  success,  which  in  a  domestic 
atmosphere  grew  dim,  shone  with  a  light 
that  enveloped  and  energized  me. 

I  was  made  for  the  world,  and  a  mere  ac- 
cident of  marriage  had  largely  cut  me  off 
from  it.  I  had  achieved  the  success  which 
the  world  demanded,  but,  to  use  a  slang 
phrase,  I  was  unable  to  "cash  in."  It  was 
exasperating. 

It  may  be  thought,  indeed,  that  there 
could  not  be  much  of  the  larger  social  life 
in  our  city.  Perhaps  it  was  not  this  that 
I  coveted,  but  Nancy  as  typifying  it,  not 
people  so  much  as  Nancy's  point  of  view 
about  people.  My  sense  of  humor  was 
dormant  without  her  touch.  She  illu- 
minated persons  and  events. 

As  I  saw  Nancy,  it  was  not  mere  social 
prestige  that  she  had  craved.  She  seemed 
to  me  no  ordinary  social  leader,  with  the 
futility  and  even  vulgarity  which  usually 
are  associated  with  such  a  role.  She  had 
achieved  a  position  of  vantage  and  power 
that  enabled  her  to  observe  and  enjoy  the 
foibles  and  weaknesses  of  men  and  women. 
Our  city — as  some  of  us  were  fond  of  saying 
— had  suddenly  made  the  world  sit  up.  We 
had  managed,  thanks  to  our  enormous 
material  resources  and  the  energy  with 
which  we  had  developed  them,  to  differ- 
entiate ourselves  from  the  rest  of  the  Middle 
West.  Easterners  of  importance  journeyed 
hither,  Englishmen  who  had  money  to 
invest,  travelers  who  were  "  doing  "  America 
with  some  thoroughness  and  had  been  told 
that  we  were  symptomatic;  "distinguished" 
foreigners  arrived  who  were  collecting 
material  for  cynical  or  enthusiastic  books 
on  America — verdicts  pronounced  with 
European  cocksureness  after  two  months 
of  travel  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 
With  European  thrift,  likewise^  they  made 
money  out  of  us,  paid  their  expenses,  and 
had  something  over.  We  received  them 
with  open  arms,  entertained  them  lavishly, 
and  were  duly  shocked  and  hurt  when  we 
read  their  precious  volumes  holding  us  up 
to  the  ridicule  of  the  world.  Experience 
taught  us  nothing.  We  embraced  the  next 
self-appointed  critic  who  turned  up  and 
accepted  our  hospitality.  There  was  but 
one  among  them  all,  the  greatest  and  the 
least  assuming,  who  discovered  that,  for 
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all  our  running  after  false  gods,  we  were  at 
heart  groping  idealists.  Though  he  pointed 
out  our  faults,  our  nation  loves  him.  There 
is  no  need  to  mention  his  name. 

They  came,  these  lecturers  and  social 
and  industrial  explorers,  these  foreign 
capitalists  and  adventurers,  these  compa- 
triots with  a  seaboard  complacency,  pre- 
pared for  a  crude  society  which  should  con- 
x  erse  in  nasal  tones.  Well,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  a  basis  existed  for  the  expecta- 
tion. Our  note  was  high  pitched,  twangy, 
assertive,  but  there  were  exceptions,  and 
Nancy  was  the  greatest  of  these.  When 
she  went  abroad  her  origin  was  often 
doubted;  she  had  been  spared  the  "Amer- 
ican voice"  which— like  everything  else 
"American" — was  supposed  to  be  most 
exaggerated  with  us.  Our  old  "Second 
bank"  gentility  was  gradually  being  modi- 
fied and  absorbed  by  the  new  and  vigorous 
element  achieving  wealth  and  demanding 
recognition.  We  males  of  that  older  order 
\vho°survived,  did  so  by  adaptation  to  the 
new. 

We  became  Philistines.  But  Nancy  was 
feared  rather  than  loved  by  the  new  order. 
She  was  much  abroad,  and  in  the  East; 
in  the  summer,  she  had  a  house  on  a  certain 
fashionable  shore  where  Philistines  had  not 
yet  penetrated.  .  .  . 

I  have  wandered  into  all  this  explanation 
in  order  to  give  some  idea  of  how  our  two 
lives  had  diverged,  though  I  still  continued 
to  see  her,  in  an  unsatisfactory  manner,  at 
intervals.  Her  glamour  began  to  possess 
me.  She  seemed  to  be  walking  through  life 
in  such  a  stately,  triumphant  way.  Oc- 
casionally I  dreamed  of  her,  when  her 
personality  would  impress  itself  upon  me 
strongly  for  a  whole  day  afterwards.  I  read 
of  her.  And  one  raw  spring  afternoon  I 
wandered  into  a  loan  exhibition  and  stood 
confronting  her  portrait  which  a  famous 
Polish  artist  then  much  in  vogue  had 
painted:  in  the  very  gown,  I  thought,  she 
had  worn  at  my  house  to  meet  the  Scherers. 
The  light  rippled  over  the  sheeny  folds 
which  clung  to  her  figure.  She  was  stand- 
ing, facing  me,  with  one  hand  resting  on 
an  antique  table,  tall,  superb  yet  simple. 
There  had  always  been  a  certain  maturity 
in  her  beauty,  ever  since  the  time  when  she 
had  come  back  from  boarding-school  and 
played  the  part  of  a  woman  of  thirty.  And 
as  I  stood,  oblivious  to  others  who  were  by, 
whispering  from  their  catalog,  I  recalled 


poignantly  that  forgotten  night.  Well, 
I  thought  to  have  lost  her  then,  and  yet 
she  had  been  mine  for  the  asking. 

She  wore  one  loop  of  pearls  that  drooped 
from  her  high  throat  to  her  waist.  And 
she  was  looking  straight  at  me.  Was  there 
a  hint  of  wistfulness  in  her  clear  eyes? 
Had  the  artist  detected  it,  and  in  some  sub- 
tle manner  beyond  my  ken  suggested  it? 
I  moved  a  little  nearer.  .  .  . 

"That's  Mrs.  Hambleton  Durrett,"  I 
heard  a  woman  say.    "Isn't  she  beautiful?" 

The  note  of  envy  in  her  voice  struck  into 
me  sharply.  My  feelings  are  indescribable 
as  I  turned  and  made  my  Avay  out  of  the 
building  into  the  cold,  white  sunlight  which 
threw  into  bold  relief  the  mediocre  house 
rows  of  that  street.  Here  was  everyday 
life,  the  dull  aspect  of  familiar  things.  But 
that  picture — that  picture  was  what  might 
have  been! 

I  stood  hesitating  on  the  sidewalk.  Then 
an  irresistible  impulse  directed  my  feet  to- 
ward the  Durrett  house.  There  could  be 
nothing  wrong  in  calling  on  Nancy,  and 
indeed  I  had  done  so,  intermittently,  since 
my  marriage.  Yet  I  was  conscious,  now, 
of  going  to  her  with  a  different  purpose; 
I  could  not  have  said  what  purpose.  I 
wanted  her,  and  what  I  wanted  I  usually 
went  for.  The  will  I  had  developed,  you 
see,  was  of  the  positive — not  the  prohibi- 
tive kind.  After  all,  why  shouldn't  I  go 
to  her? 

That  which  is  called  conscience  is  a  queer 
thing— at  least  my  conscience  was.  In 
spite  of  a  career  the  incidents  of  which  I 
have  related  frankly,  I  was  still  subject  in 
new  situations  to  unaccountable  qualms. 
I  was  no  longer  the  carefree  Hugh  Paret  the 
boy,  the  youth,  the  young  man  going  to  see 
Nancy.  Something  stood  between  her  and 
me;  something  which  expressed  itself  in 
feeling;  in  a  feeling  which  I  sought  charac- 
teristically to  keep  submerged.  I  was 
married— terrible  word.  I  might  at  times 
rebel  hotly— as  now,  but  the  shadow  of  that 
Institution  fell  athwart  me  as  I  walked.  _  I 
believed  in  Institutions,  or  thought  I  did: 
my  very  progress  in  the  world  was  owing 
to  my  faith  in  them.  And  yet  what  I  had 
in  mind  in  regard  to  Nancy— though  I  did 
not  define  it— was  nothing  which  the  court 
would  have  declared  to  have  infringed  on 
that  Institution. 

I  reached  her  steps,  the  long  steps  guarded 
on  each  side  by  ornamental  iron  railings, 
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which  had  once  led  up  to  the  "portals" 
of  Nathaniel's  house.  The  portals  were 
gone;  modern  front  doors  and  a  vestibule 
bad  replaced  them.  I  rang  the  bell,  and 
waited  with  a  breathless  feeling,  the  kind 
of  feeling  I  used  to  have  as  a  child  when  on 
the  brink  of  some  daring  breach  of  parental 
law.  The  butler  flung  open  the  doors. 
He  did  not  seem  surprised,  at  any  rate,  as 
he  greeted  me  with  respectful  cordiality  and 
led  me,  as  a  favored  guest,  through  the  big 
drawing-room  into  Nancy's  salon. 

She  was  seated  in  a  low  chair  cutting  the 
pages  of  a  French  novel.  I  knew  the  sea- 
sons in  that  room.  At  this  time  of  year  the 
sun  had  crept  far  enough  north  to  send  his 
white  light  in  at  the  high  windows.  It  fell 
on  her  hair,  which  had  always  seemed  black. 
On  the  edges,  against  the  light,  I  saw  that  it 
was  brown. 

"Why  Hugh!"  she  exclaimed,  "I'm  so 
glad  you've  come.  I'm  out  if  anyone  calls," 
she  added  to  the  man.    "Bring  tea." 

Ham  was  in  the  South,  she  said.  I  sat 
down  facing  her,  and  as  we  began  to  chat 
a  sense  of  at-homeness  stole  over  me,  and 
I  lost  that  odd,  conscience  stricken  and 
painful  feeling  I  had  had  on  coming  hither. 
Nancy's  very  presence  was  tending  to  re- 
store me  to  an  equilibrium.  Life  seemed 
to  come  into  focus  again.  I  was  stimulated 
into  making  commentaries,  in  reply  to  hers, 
which  amused  us  both.  She  seemed  gen- 
uinely glad  to  see  me,  and  I  was  pleased  and 
flattered.  Here  was  my  true  environment, 
and  on  one  occasion  a  minor  chord  of  re- 
gret swept  through  me.  How  had  it  hap- 
pened that  I  had  been  such  a  fool  as  not  to 
recognize  it? 

Everything  in  the  room  was  soothing, 
particularly  the  smaller  objects  which 
caught  my  eye,  such  as  the  crystal  inkstand 
of  her  desk  set  with  its  gold  monogram,  and 
the  racks  for  the  table  books;  her  paper- 
cutter.  Nancy's  was  a  discriminating  lux- 
ury. 

She  made  the  tea  gaily.  "It's  like  old 
times,  isn't  it,  Hugh?  "  she  said.  "  Do  you 
know,  I  was  thinking  of  you  just  before 
you  came." 

"Were  you!"  I  cried.  "I  was  thinking 
of  you.    Of  course  that  is  why  I  came." 

"Well,"  she  laughed,  "I  ought  to  be 
flattered — I  am  flattered,  that  a  person  so 
affaire  should  not  forget  an  old  friend." 

For  the  life  of  me,  as  I  looked  at  her,  I 
could  not  tell  how  much  of  seriousness,  if 


any,  flowed  beneath  her  words.  It  was 
a  mood  I  might  have  understood  in  the 
old  Nancy;  but  I  had  lost  touch  with  her 
for  so  long  that  I  could  not  see  beneath  its 
glinting  surface.  Was  there  a  hint  of  reck- 
lessness, of  abandon  in  her  manner?  Did 
she  feel  a  little  the  need  of  me,  as  I  felt  the 
need  of  her? 

"Oh,  importance!"  I  exclaimed.  "That 
comes  well  from  you!  I  can  never  be  sure 
of  not  finding  a  titled  Englishman  or  a  lit- 
erary Frenchman  or  some  other  luminous 
being  who  would  eclipse  me.  I  don't 
like  to  be  eclipsed,  you  know." 

"Don't  you?"  she  asked.  "I  thought 
you  did." 

"I've  been  looking  at  your  portrait." 

"How  did  you  possibly  find  time  to  go  to 
an  art  exhibit?  So  that  is  what  made  you 
think  of  me." 

"If  you  like,"  I  said. 

"Well,  how  does  it  strike  you?" 

"It  did  strike  me.  That  just  expresses 
it,"  I  proclaimed. 

She  bent  over  to  extinguish  the  lamp. 
" Ineradicably  romantic,"  she  said,  "after 
all  these  years  of  practical  achievement,  of 
battling  successfully  with  a  concrete  world!" 

"I  saw  what  the  artist  put  there,"  I  pro- 
tested. 

"  Oh,  Czesky !  All  Poles  are  romanticists. 
And  he  put  it  there  for  other  romanticists, 
like  you.  The  feminine  representative 
of  our  disturbing  American  civilization, 
the  spoiled  woman  who  has  shed  responsi- 
bilities and  is  beginning  to  have  a  glimpse — - 
just  a  little  one — of  the  emptiness  of  it  all." 

I  was  startled  by  her  frankness. 

"  Do  I  look  it?  "  she  demanded,  raising  up 
her  head  and  gazing  at  me  with  a  baffling 
smile. 

"I  must  confess  that  you  don't,"  I  ad- 
mitted. 

She  sighed  lightly,  mockingly,  as  she 
thrust  out  her  hand  and  tipped  the  extin- 
guisher over  the  flame. 

"Then — why  did  you  accept  the  portrait, 
if  it  isn't  you?  "  I  asked. 

"One  doesn't  refuse  Czesky's  canvases. 
And  besides,  what  difference  does  it  make? 
Only  romanticists,  like  you,  read  the  ro- 
mance. They  would  read  it  anyway  even 
if  Czesky  had  painted  me — extinct,  with 
the  light'out." 

"With  the  light  out!"  I  repeated,  stirred. 

She  laughed  again.  "Hugh,  you're  a 
silly  old  goose." 
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"That's  why  I  came  here,"  I  announced, 
"to  be  told  so." 

She  settled  back  in  her  chair.  Well, 
it's  nice  to  have  you.  It's  like  seeing  you 
after  you  have  been  away  for  a  long  time, 
on  a  journey— emissary  to  some  place, 
while  I  have  been  frivolling.  It's  aston- 
ishing how  you  have  succeeded  in  life." 

"I  agree  with  you,"  I  said  gaily. 

"As  a  boy,  I  never  should  have  picked 
you  out  as  a'  coming  man  of  action." 

"What  career  should  you  have  predicted 

for  me,  Nancy?" 

"You  are  putting  my  prophetic  powers 
to  too  severe  a  test.  You  had  imagination, 
but  you  did  not  strike  me  as  a  genius  in 
embryo.  I  am  surprised  that  you  didn't. 
You  might  have  been  a  sort  of  American 
Goethe,  if  our  soil  had  been  more  favor- 
able." 

"It  is  precisely  what  I  used  to  think 
myself,  although  I  knew  nothing  about 
Goethe.  And  I  know  very  little  to-day. 
The  divine  spark  was  extinguished." 

"Not  quite,"  said  Nancy,  with  an  enig- 
matical look.  "They  did  their  best.  They 
didn't  spare  cold  water  and  hard  facts. 
What  an  abominable  education  we  had! 
Hell  fire  religion,  other  worldliness,  red  and 
yellow  and  blue  geography,  insipid  fiction, 
poetry  of  the  'Lucille'  variety,  and  the  dry 
bones  of  history." 

I  regarded  her  in  surprise. 
"You've  been  reading!"  I  said. 
"Superficially!"  she  answered  merrily. 
"Just  enough  to  get  a  hazy  glimpse  of  the 
extent  of  my  ignorance.  But  we  are  talking 
about  you. '  I  never  should  have  predicted 
the  kind  of  success  you  have  made.  You've 
outdistanced  all  the  others,  even  Ralph,  in 
the  kind  of  career  one  might  have  expected 
from  them  rather  than  from  you." 

"You  are  picturing  me  as  a  Goethe  gone 
wrong,  then?" 

"Splendidly  wrong!"  said  Nancy,  m  the 
same  vein. 

"Better  a  fairly  good  attorney  than  a 
fourth  rate  prophet." 

"If  you  ask  my  opinion,  Hugh,  I  think 
you  have  changed  very  little.  You  are 
Goethe  masquerading  as  a  corporation 
lawyer. " 

"Faust  become  Mephistopheles!"^ 
Nobody  could  induce  this  exhilaration  in 
me  like  Nancv. 
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"It's  queer  what  I  feel  about  you,"  she 
said.  "You  fool  yourself,  Hugh— you  al- 
ways did.  You  have  an  extraordinary  fac- 
ulty of  imagining  yourself  in  a  part,  and  of 
actually  becoming  it.  That's  what  you 
have  done  in  life.  You  haven't  developed 
naturally,  because  your  education  and  en- 
vironment thwarted  you.  This  career 
which  you  have  taken  up  appealed  to  many 
of  your  adventurous  instincts,  and  behold! 
you  have  achieved  it  triumphantly.  Goe- 
the himself  might  have  written  the  drama, 
if  he  had  been  of  this  age.  By  sheer  will 
power,  through  ambition,  you  have  become 
somebody  else,  but  I  still  see  the  old  Hugh 
peeping  out  of  you." 

"That's  uncanny!"  I  cried. 
"I  suppose  it  is,"  agreed  Nancy,  smiling 
at  me  fixedly,  her  fingers  twined  across  her 
knee.  "I  don't  recognize  myself  in  this 
clairvoyant  state.  I  never  thought  it  out 
until  now,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  person 
you  have  become  is  somehow  in — in  unstable 
equilibrium.  There!  see  how  intellectually 
I  express  myself!  Unstable  equilibrium, 
like  some  delicate  chemical  compound  which 
may  at  any  time  resolve  itself  back  into  its 
elements.  That  isn't  a  very  good  simile, 
I  know." 

"In  other  words,  I  may  blow  up,  like  a 
can  of  nitro-glycerine,  or  a  stick  of  dyna- 
mite, if  the  proper  fulminate  is  applied." 

Nancy  laughed  a  little.  "I  mean  that 
you  may  become  yourself  again." 

"Goethe?" 

"Goethe." 

We  looked  at  each  other  in  silence. 
"And  you?  "  I  asked,  in  a  voice  not  quite 
steady. 

"I?  Oh,  I'm  not  in  question.  I'm  not 
worth  talking  about— dissecting."  She 
glanced  up  at  the  clock.  "It's— it's  seven, 
Hugh,  and  I'm  dining  out.  I've  only  just 
time  to  dress.  You'll  excuse  me,  won't 
you?" 

We  got  up.  I  held  her  hand,  uncon- 
sciously, but  she  drew  it  away.  "Come 
in  again,  soon,"  she  said.  "I've  been  talk- 
ing nonsense,  but— it's  fun,  sometimes,  to 
talk  nonsense.  I'll  try  to  be  sensible,  the 
next  time." 

"I  don't  want  you  to  be  sensible,  I 
murmured. 

I  left  her  in  a  state  of  inner  turmoil 
impossible  to  describe.  .  .  . 

'  will  appear  in  February  Hearst's— on  sale 
January  29. 
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"Are  you  sure  your 
mother  has  made  up 
her  mind?  "  asked 
David. 
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NO  matter  how  clearly  the  facts  of 
a  story  present  themselves  to 
one's  mind  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  decide  where  to  begin  to  nar- 
rate them.  In  the  present  case 
the  choice  of  beginnings  is  quite  perplexing. 
If  it  were  a  love  story  it  would  be  easy  to  go 
back  to  the  time  when  young  Finkelstein  be- 
came enamored  of  Shapiro's  daughter  and 
begin  the  story  there.  If  it  were  merely  a 


psychological  study  there  could  be  no  better 
starting-point  than  a  description  of  old 
man  Shapiro's  temperament.  From  another 
point  of  view  the  story  might  begin  with 
Finkelstein  discharging  Meyer  Lazarus  for 
borrowing  his  overcoat,  pawning  it,  losing 
the  proceeds  in  gambling,  and  returning 
the  ticket  by  mail  to  Finkelstein,  his  em- 
ployer. Then,  again,  a  most  natural  intro- 
duction would  be  to  describe  Lapidowitz 
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' '  Positive,  "  an- 
swered Esther.  "She 
would  never  let  me 
get  married  until 
her  green  dress  is 
ready. " 


sitting  in  Milken's  coffee-house,  waiting  for 
something  to  turn  up,  because  Lapidowitz 
was  always  sitting  there  and  always  waiting 
for  something  to  turn  up.  Upon  mature 
reflection,  however,  and  after  reviewing  all 
these  other  openings  it  seems  best  to  begin 
at  the  point  where  young  Finkelstein  unex- 
pectedly, impulsively,  and,  without  rhyme 
or  reason,  wandered  from  the  straight  and 
narrow  path,  begin  there  and  allow  all  those 


other  incidents  to  come  in  at  the  proper 
time— if  they  should  feel  so  inclined— or  to 
stay  out,  if  they  prefer  it. 

David  Finkelstein,  who  was  young  and 
good-looking  and  who  was  engaged  to 
Esther  Shapiro  and  who,  in  spite  of  his 
youth,  had  a  growing  real  estate  business 
that  was  all  his  own  and  who  had  kicked 
Meyer  Lazarus  out  of  his  office  for  pawning 
his,  Finkelstein's,  overcoat  and  losing  the 
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money  in  Farbig's  stuss-parlor,  which  was 
situated  in  the  rear  of  Farbig's  grocery- 
store  on  Rivington  Street — this  same  David 
Finkelstein  happened,  one  afternoon,  to 
pass  this  same  Farbig's  grocery  store,  hap- 
pened to  gaze  at  it,  carelessly,  and  then 
happened  to  be  seized  with  an  impulse. 
This  impulse  was  to  enter  the  stuss-parlor 
and  see  if,  perchance,  his  erring  ex-clerk 
were  gambling  again.  What  he  intended 
to  do  in  case  he  found  Meyer  Lazarus  there 
or  what  he  intended  to  say  to  him  are  ques- 
tions that  lie  in  the  field  of  abstract  specu- 
lation because  Meyer  Lazarus  was  not  in 
the  place.  Finkelstein,  himself,  never  gam- 
bled and  disapproved  strongly  of  the  habit. 
Had  he  been  fond  of  gambling  he  probably 
would  not  have  been  a  successful  young 
business  man. 

The  room  in  which  he  found  himself  was 
poorly  lighted,  and  it  took  him  several 
moments  to  see  things  clearly.  There  were 
but  two  occupants  of  the  room:  one,  Far- 
big,  himself,  who  sat  facing  the  door 
through  which  Finkelstein  had  entered,  and 
the  other  a  small  man  with  his  hat  on  and 
his  back  turned  to  the  door.  A  two-handed 
game  of  stuss  is  a  pretty  dismal  affair;  it  is 
played,  as  a  rule,  only  to  satisfy  an  eager 
player  who  cannot  or  will  not  wait  for  other 
players  to  arrive.  Farbig's  mouth  had 
opened — he  was  probably  about  to  ask 
Finkelstein  what  he  wanted — when  there 
were  quick,  heavy  footsteps  in  the  grocery 
store  and  a  loud  voice  exclaimed,  "I  guess 
this  is  the  place,  Bill!" 

The  little  man  with  his  hat  on  did  not 
even  turn  around.  Without  a  moment's 
hesitation  he  leaped  through  an  open  win- 
dow and  disappeared  across  the  yard  in  the 
rear  of  the  house.  At  the  same  moment  a 
hand  fell  upon  Finkelstein's  shoulder,  and 
he  was  led,  somewhat  forcibly,  out  of  the 
place.  With  a  sinking  sensation  in  the 
pit  of  his  stomach  Finkelstein  realized 
that  Farbig's  stuss-parlor  had  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  been  raided  by  two 
police  detectives  and  that  he  had  been 
caught  in  the  raid.  A  moment  later  Far- 
big  himself  was  brought  out  upon  the 
sidewalk.  He  glanced  at  Finkelstein  and 
then,  turning  to  the  detectives  said,  "No 
use  taking  him.  I'm  the  owner  of  the 
place." 

"You're  a  good  sport,"  said  one  of  the 
detectives.  "I  always  like  to  see  a  man 
protect  his  customers  and  face  the  music 


himself.  Who  was  the  chap  that  got  away? 
Your  partner?" 

"No.    Only  a  player.    You  don't  need 

him." 

The  detective  released  his  hold  of 
Finkelstein. 

"Run  along,"  he  said.  "Better  keep  out 
of  stuss  joints." 

Finkelstein  turned  to  walk  away  and 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  Meyer 
Lazarus,  the  clerk  whom  he  had  discharged. 
The  broad  grin  upon  Meyer  Lazarus's 
countenance  told  Finkelstein  more  clearly 
than  words  that  his  former  clerk  had  wit- 
nessed and  had  understood  the  whole 
affair. 

"Hello,  Mr.  Finkelstein,"  exclaimed  Laz- 
arus.   "Want  me  to  get  bail  for  you?" 

Without  a  word  Finkelstein  walked  off. 
He  walked  until  he  found  himself  in  front 
of  Milken's  coffee-house,  and  then  he  dis- 
covered that  he  needed  a  stimulant.  He 
felt  faint.  As  his  mind  cleared  and  he  was 
able  to  grasp  the  entire  situation  there  un- 
folded itself  before  his  mental  vision  a  pan- 
orama of  the  future  that  made  him  groan 
aloud. 

"That  loafer  will  make  me  dance  for 
this ! "  he  thought.  "  He  will  either  tell  Mrs. 
Shapiro  and  all  my  friends,  or  I'll  have  to 
pay  him  to  keep  his  mouth  shut." 

"You  look  like  you  got  trouble,  Mr.  Fin- 
kelstein," said  a  voice  behind  him. 

Finkelstein  turned  and  beheld  the  amia- 
ble countenance  of  Lapidowitz,  the  schnor- 
rer.  Seized  with  a  sudden  inspiration  Fin- 
kelstein glanced  at  the  clock  and  exclaimed, 
"Hello,  Lapidowitz!  What  are  you  doing 
here  at  three  o'clock!" 

Lapidowitz  looked  at  the  clock  himself. 

"It's  quarter  past  three, ' '  he  said.  ' '  And 
I  was  waiting  for  someone  to  come  in  and 
lend  me  three  dollars." 

"The  clock  is  fast,"  said  Finkelstein. 
"  It's  just  three.  And  seeing  we're  such  old 
friends,  here  are  three  dollars  for  you." 

Lapidowitz  beamed  with  joy. 

"Mr.  Finkelstein,"  he  said,  "you're  what 
I  call  a  real  gentleman,  and  I'd  like  to  treat 
you.  The  clock  is  just  right,  though.  I 
heard  it  strike  three  by  the  church  nearly  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  ago." 

"Lapidowitz,"  said  Finkelstein,  earn- 
estly, "it's  three  o'clock." 

Lapidowitz  gazed  at  him  in  surprise. 

"Why?"  he  asked. 

"Because,"  whispered  the  other,  "maybe 
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some  day  I  may  ask  you  to  tell  some- 
body that  I  was  in  here  with  you  at  three 
o'clock." 

Lapidowitz's  face  cleared. 
"Why  sure,"  he  exclaimed.  "It's 
three  o'clock  to  the  minute, 
know  it  because  the  clock  is  always 
fifteen  minutes  fast.    Did  you 
have  a  fight?"  _  _ 

"Never  mind  what  it  is. 
Some  day  I'll  tell  you.  But 
in  the  meantime,  not  a 
word  to  a  soul." 

To  understand  am 
to  sympathize  with 
Finkelstein's  per- 
turbed  state  of 
mind  it  is  neces- 
sary, as  Sir  Wal- 
ter'Scott  so  aptly 
and  often  ob- 
served, to  digress 
for  a  moment. 
The  character 
of  Mrs.  Sha- 
piro, wife  of  Mr. 
Shapiro  and 
mother  of  Esther 
Shapiro,  would  be 
interesting   to  an- 
alyze.   Mrs.  Shapiro, 
however,  would  not  like  to 
have  her  character  analyzed 
and,  therefore,  it  shall  not  be 
analyzed.     Nobody  who  knew 
Mrs.  Shapiro  ever  deliberately  did 
anything  that  Mrs.  Shapiro  did  not 
like.  When  Mr.  Shapiro  and  his  daughter 
had  merry,  confidential  chats  it  was  always 
in  Mrs.  Shapiro's  absence.  A  woman  whose 
personality  is  so  strong  that  it  dominates 
not  only  her  own  household  but  all  who  come 
within  the  radius  of  her  aura  is — er — a  most 
admirable  creature.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  say 
anything  about  her.  If,  however,  the  Czar 
of  Russia  thinks  he  is  an  absolute  despot,  it 
is  proof  that  he  never  met  Mrs.  Shapiro. 

Finkelstein  knew  how  strongly  Mrs. 
Shapiro  disapproved  of  gambling,  and  he 
also  knew  that  if  she  ever  learned  that  he 
had  been  caught  in  a  raid  upon  a  stuss- 
parlor  his  engagement  to  Esther  would  be 
broken  and  that  no  explanation  or  excuse 
would  have  the  slightest  weight.  Esther,  he 
knew,  would  believe  in  him,  and  Mr.  Sha- 
piro was  one  of  those  easy-going  souls  who 
always  preferred  to  look  upon  the  bright 


The  voice  of  the  "an- 
nouncer "  rang  out: 
"Mr.  Lapidowitz." 
He  had  come  for  three 
dollars. 


side  of 
life.  But 
the  thought 
of  Mrs.  Sha- 
piro learning  of  his  escapade  daunted  him. 

When  Finkelstein  reached  his  office  he 
found  a  note  from  Meyer  Lazarus  await- 
ing him. 

"I  forgive  you  for  kicking  me  out  of  your 
office,"  it  read,  "but  I  am  hard  upland  if 
you  could  let  me  have  a  five  spot  until  I  get 
a  job  it  would  be  a  great  favor.  That  other 
matter  you  don't  have  to  worry  about.  I 
never  give  away  a  friend." 

Finkelstein  wrote  a  long  letter  to  his 
former  clerk.  In  this  letter  he  pointed  out 
to  him  the  error  of  his  way,  told  him  exactly 
what  he  thought  of  him,  explained  how  peo- 
ple were  sent  to  jail  for  blackmailing,  and 
refused  to  give  him  a  cent.  But  as  he  fin- 
ished writing  it  he  happened  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  Mrs.  Shapiro  passing  on  the  other 
side  of  the  street.  He  tore  the  letter  into  a 
hundred  bits  and  sent  Lazarus  the  five 


David  was  delighted, 
and  Mrs.  Shapiro 
drank  to  Lapido- 
witz's  health  and 
assured   him  of 
her  eternal  grat- 
itude. 


dollars.  That  night  he  told  Esther  the 
whole  story,  and  it  filled  her  with  dismay. 

"Heavens,  David,"  she  cried.  "What 
shall  we  do  if  that  terrible  man  tells 
mamma?" 

"The  only  thing  I  see  for  us  to  do,"  said 
David,  "is  to  advance  the  date  of  the  wed- 
ding. I  ought  to  go  to  Chicago  on  business, 
anyway,  and  I'm  going  to  ask  your  mother 
to  let  us  get  married  next  week." 

Esther  shook  her  head. 

"She'll  never  consent  to  that.  She  has 
set  her  heart  on  having  a  fine  wedding,  and 
you  know  how  she  is  when  her  mind  is 
made  up." 

"Are  you  sure  that  she  has  made  up  her 
mind?"  asked  David. 

"Positive,"  answered  Esther.  "Besides, 
you  know,  she  has  bought  a  piece  of  green 
silk  for  a  new  dress,  and  she  would  never 
dream  of  letting  me  get  married  until  her 
dress  is  ready.   Don't  you  see?" 

David  scratched  his  chin  and  endeavored, 
vainly,  to  see.  Just  why  a  green  silk  dress 
should  be  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to 
advancing  the  date  of  a  wedding  he  could 
not  clearly  understand.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, was  clear  to  him:  Mrs.  Shapiro  had 
made  up  her  mind. 

"There's  nothing  to  do,  then,  but  to 
hope  for  the  best,"  said  David.    "I  don't 
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propose,  though,  to  let  that  scoundrel 

blackmail  me." 
It  is  a  pity  that  people  so  often  an- 
nounce what  they  intend  to  do  because 
they  so  rarely  do  it. 

If  half  the  energy  that  is  expended  in 
this  world  in  making  promises,  threats,  or 
declarations  of  intention  were  devoted  to 
carrying  them  out  a  great  deal  more  would 
be  accomplished,  and  the  world  would  be 
so  much  more  happy. 

A  week  before  the  date  of  the  wedding 
Mrs.  Shapiro  gave  a  dinner.  Montefiore 
Hall  had  been  hired  for  the  purpose,  an 
orchestra  had  been  engaged,  the  room  had 
been  beautifully  decorated  with  flowers  and 
bunting  and  the  cream  of  East  Side  society 
had  been  invited.  The  society  column  of 
the  Yiddish  "Arbeiter  Zeitung"  had  con- 
tained an  announcement  of  the  "function" 
several  days  before,  and  all  the  East  Side 
knew  of  it.  One  of  the  unique  features  of 
the  occasion  was  to  be  an  "announcer"  in 
colonial  costume  whose  share  of  the  en- 
tertainment was  to  stand  at  the  door  and 
call  out  the  names  of  the  guests  as  they 
arrived. 

Upon  the  night  of  the  dinner  Mrs.  Sha- 
piro's temper  deserted  her. 

"That  loafer  what  I  hired  for  an  'an- 
nouncer' didn't  come,"  she  said  to  her 
daughter.  "You  and  David  got  to  stand 
by  the  door  and  shake  hands  with  every- 
body." 
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steals  overcoats  I  don't  see  why 
have  anything  to  do  with  him. 
away 


you  want 
Make  him 


to 


Thus,  very  fatefully, 
it  happened  that  David, 
with  Esther  at  his  side,  was  standing  at  the 
door,  greeting  the  guests  as  they  arrived 
when  he  heard  a  familiar  voice  behind  him 
wishing  him  a  good  evening. 

David  turned  swiftly  and  beheld  the 
grinning  countenance  of  his  former  clerk, 
Meyer  Lazarus. 

''Get  out  of  here!"  he  hissed.  "You 
weren't  invited." 

Lazarus  calmly  began  to  draw  off  his 
gloves  and  winked  at  David,  impressively 
and  deliberately, 

"Mrs.  Shapiro  must  have  been  busy," 
he  said,  "or  she  would  surely  have  invited 
me.  Anyway,  I  came  to  pay  my  respects 
to  her.  And  if  Mr.  David  Finkelstein  gets 
fresh  maybe  I'll  tell  her  something  that  will 
interest  her." 

It  was  Esther's  restraining  hand  upon. 
David's  arm  that  deterred  him  from  throw- 
ing himself  upon  the  intruder. 

"Let  him  stay,"  she  whispered.  "It 
would  be  terrible  if  he  told  mamma. 
Sh-h-h!   Here  she  comes!" 

Mrs.  Shapiro  raised  a  heavy  lorgnette  to 
her  eyes,  surveyed  Meyer  Lazarus  from 
head  to  foot,  and  then  turned  her  gaze  upon 
David.  "How  did  that  loafer  get  in?" 
she  asked. 

"I  —  I  —  er  —  I  thought,  maybe,  you 
wouldn't  mind,"  stammered  David.  "If 
he  came  in  for  a  little  while.  He — he  " 

"He's  a  loafer,"  concluded  Mrs.  Shapiro, 
firmly.   "After  you  tell  me  a  man  gambles 


was  never  caught  in  a  raid!" 
cried  Lazarus.     Mrs.   Shapiro,  how- 
ever, had  turned  her  back  and  was 
walking  away. 

"I'm  .sorry,  Lazarus,"  said 
David,  hastily.  "I  did  the 
best  I  could.  You'd  better 
go  away." 

Lazarus  grinned  amiably. 
"All  right,"  he  said.  "I'll 
see  what  I  can  do  with  the 
old  lady  to-morrow.  Can 
you  spare  five  dollars?" 
"Give  it    to  him,"  said 
Esther,  quickly. 
"Never!"   cried  David  vehe- 
mently.   "Do  you  think  I'm  going 
to  let  that  contemptible  scoundrel— 

"Mr.  Finkelstein,"  cried  Lazarus,  in  a 
loud  voice  that  might  be  heard  all  over 
the  room,  and  probably  was,  "when  I 
met  you   the   other   afternoon  at  three 

o'clock  " 

"Wait!"  exclaimed  David.  "Here's  five 
dollars  for  you.  Now  get  out!"  When  his 
former  clerk  had  departed  David  wiped  the 
perspiration  from  his  brow. 

"Isn't  he  terrible!"  exclaimed  Esther. 
David  turned  and  looked  at  her. 

"Terrible?  That's  a  mild  word  for  that 
scoundrel.  Do  you  understand  now  what 
I'm  up  against?  If  he  had  finished  his  sen- 
tence and  said  where  he  saw  me  at  three 
o'clock  I  would  have  been  disgraced  and 
your  mother  would  have  broken  our  en- 
gagement right  away.  Great  Scott!  Who's 
this?" 

It  was  the  hired  "announcer"  in  a  multi- 
colored costume  that  someone  had  told 
Mrs.  Shapiro  was  colonial.  Mrs.  Shapiro, 
herself,  stationed  him  at  the  door  and 
explained  to  him  what  he  was  expected 
to  do. 

"So  soon  comes  in  somebody,"  she  said, 
"you  ask  what  is  the  name  and  then  yell 
it  out  loud  so's  everybody  can  hear— like 
they  do  on  the  stage." 

David  was  still  making  clear  to  Esther 
the  varied  horrors  of  his  situation  when  the 
voice  of  the  "announcer"  rang  out:  "Mis- 
ter Lapidowitz!" 

There  are  times  when  a  writer  chews  the 
end  of  his  pen  for  an  hour  or  so  trying  to 
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select  the  words  that  will  properly  describe 
some  scene  or  emotion.  I  have  devoured  a 
corner  of  my  typewriter  and  I  abandon  the 
task  in  despair. 

"What  do  you  want?"  hissed  David  into 
the  schnorrer's  ear. 

" Three  dollars! "  said  Lapidowitz,  calmly. 
"I  need  it." 

"  Why  did  you  come  here?  .What  do  you 
mean  by  bothering  me?"  demanded  David. 

"Mr.  Finkelstein,"  said  Lapidowitz,  with 
great  dignity,  "when  a  gentleman  wants  to 
borrow  money  he  goes  to  his  friends.  Don't 
he?  And  you're  my  friend?  Aren't  you? 
And  I  knew  by  the  paper  you'd  be  here. 
Didn't  I?  So  what's  the  use  of  getting 
excited?  " 

David  gave  him  three  dollars  and  watched 
him  walk  down  the  stairs.  Then,  turning 
to  Esther,  he  said,  "If  that  schnorrer  had 
threatened  me  I  would  have  thrown  him 
down  the  stairs  and  told  your  mother 
everything.  I'm  getting  tired  of  being 
held  up." 

"And  mamma  would  have  had  .a  fit," 
said  Esther,  "and  would  never  let  us  get 
married." 

For  a  while,  that  night,  David  main- 
tained a  defiant  attitude  toward  all  the 
world.  But  so  many  things  went  wrong 
during  the  dinner — Madame,  you  know  how 
it  is  when  things  go  wrong  during  a  dinner! 
Do  you  not? — that  Mrs.  Shapiro's  disposi- 
tion became  hopelessly  wrecked.  And 
when  the  dinner  finally  came  to  an  end  and 
David,  after  getting  Mrs.  Shapiro's  wrap 
and  helping  Mrs.  Shapiro  down-stairs  and 
trying  vainly  to  shield  Mr.  Shapiro  from  the 
storm  that  burst  upon  him  (for  no  other 
reason  than  that  he  was  her  husband)  and 
*  congratulating  Mrs.  Shapiro  upon  her  skill 
as  a  hostess  and  seeing  Mrs.  Shapiro  home — 
when,  after  all  this,  David,  for  a  moment, 
found  himself  alone  with  Esther,  he  said, 
"Whew!  I'm  glad  I  didn't  tell  her  any- 
thing about  it." 

His  mood  of  defiance  had  passed.  The 
positiveness  of  Mrs.  Shapiro's  character 
had  a  strong,  depressing  effect  upon  defiant 
moods.  Until  the  wedding  took  place  David 
knew  that  he  was  at  the  mercy  of  his  former 
clerk  and  that  there  was  nothing  he  could 
do  but  humor  him  at  the  least  possible 
expense. 

Three  days  after  the  great  reception 
Mrs.  Shapiro  sent  for  David. 


"  Mr.  Lazarus  came  to  see  me  this  morn- 
ing," she  said,  "and  said  he  had  turned 
over  a  new  leaf." 

"I  wouldn't  trust  him,"  said  David, 
quickly.   "He's  a  liar." 

"You  should  have  a  heart,"  cried  Mrs. 
Shapiro.  "He  is  young.  Why  should  you 
try  to  ruin  his  life?  He  felt  so  bad  because 
I  turned  him  away  from  the  dinner  that  he 
says  he  is  going  to  change  his  whole  life. 
He  will  never  gamble  again.  He  has  too 
much  respect  for  my  opinion,  he  says,  to  do 
anything  that  would  give  me  a  pain.  He 
ain't  bad  at  heart.  We  all  make  mistakes." 

David's  heart  sank.  He  realized  that 
Lazarus  had  managed  to  worm  and  flatter 
his  way  into  Mrs.  Shapiro's  good  graces  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  be  in  a  position  to 
make  his  former  employer  dance. 

"Is  he  coming  to  the  wedding?"  he 
asked. 

"I  don't  know  yet,"  replied  Mrs.  Sha- 
piro. "Maybe,  if  he  behaves  himself,  I'll 
give  him  an  invitation.  He's  coming  to 
dinner  to-night  to  shake  hands  with  you. 
He  says  he  wants  you  to  forgive  him." 

David  stared  at  Mrs.  Shapiro  in  blank 
amazement.  For  an  instant  the  audacious 
cunning  of  Lazarus  took  his  breath  away. 
And  then,  suddenly,  David  grinned.  "Sure 
I'll  forgive  him,"  he  said.  "He  ain't  a  bad 
fellow  at  heart,  only  he's  an  awful  liar.  But 
I  wish  you'd  do  me  a  favor,  Mrs.  Shapiro. 
I  got  a  friend  who  is  crazy  to  meet  you. 
He  heard  so  much  about  you.  Can  I  bring 
him  to  dinner  too?  His  name  is  Mister 
Lapidowitz." 

Mrs.  Shapiro  graciously  consented.  Peo- 
ple who  had  heard  of  her  and  who  were 
eager  to  meet  her  always  appealed  to  her. 
David  sent  word  to  Lapidowitz  to  don  his 
best  clothes  and  to  be  on  hand  promptly. 
When  Lapidowitz  approached  the  house 
that  evening  he  found  David  waiting  out- 
side— David  had  decided  to  take  no  chance 
of  meeting  Lazarus  alone. 

"Now,  Lapidowitz,"  he  said,  "I  did 
favors  for  you  and  I  want  you  to  do  a  favor 
for  me.  All  you  got  to  do  is  to  sit  still  and 
listen  and  don't  make  any  remarks  until 
I  ask  you." 

"Is  it  about  the  three  o'clock  business?" 
asked  Lapidowitz,  stroking  his  whiskers. 

David  nodded.  "You're  going  to  meet 
the  biggest  loafer  in  New  York,"  he  said. 
"And  you're  going  to  help  me  prove  he's 
a  liar." 


Lazarus  had 
already  arrived. 
The  moment  David  saw 
him  he  held  out  his  hand. 

"Lazarus,"  he  said,  "for  Mrs.  Shapiro's 
sake  I  decided  to  let  bygones  be  bygones. 
Only  you  better  always  be  careful  about 
making  statements." 

Lazarus  grinned,  and  they  shook  hands. 
The  moment  they  were  seated  at  the  table, 
however,  Lazarus  leaned  toward  his  hostess 
and  said,  "Did  you  hear  how  kind  Mr. 
Finkelstein  was  to  me?" 

David  clutched  the  sides  of  his  chair  and 
gritted  his  teeth. 

"What  did  he  do?"  asked  Mrs.  Shapiro. 
Lazarus  looked  at  his  former  employer  and 
smiled. 

"I  met  him  at  three  o'clock  the  other 
day,  and  he  said  he  was  going  to  buy  me  a 
fine  new  suit  to  wear  at  his  wedding. 
Didn't  you,  Mr.  Finkelstein?" 

David  sprang  from  his  chair  and  would 
have  thrown  himself  upon  the  audacious 


Lapidowitz 
threw  his 
arms  around 
David,  and,  despite 
the  groom's  struggles, 
'  kissed  him  upon  the  cheek. 
You    got  a  heart  like  a 
king,"  he  cried. 


clerk  had  not  Lapidowitz  clutched 
his  coat-tails. 

"Don't  get  excited,  Mr.  Finkelstein," 
cried  Lapidowitz.  "Everybody  knows  he's 
a  liar." 

"You're  the  biggest  liar  in  the  world!" 
shouted  David,  shaking  his  fist  in  Lazarus's 
face.  "I  never  promised  you  anything  of 
the  kind.  I  knew  you  intended  to  tell  some 
kind  of  a  lie  when  you  came  here.  Now  you 
get  out  of  this  house.    Do  you  hear  me?" 

"Wait  a  minute,"  said  Mrs.  Shapiro. 
"What  is  it  all  about?" 

"Oh,  if  you'd  like  to  know  the  whole 
story,"  replied  Lazarus,  calmly,  "I'll  tell  it. 
Only  I  don't  know  whether  Mr.  Finkelstein 
wants  me  to  tell  it.  Maybe  he  only  forgot 
about  his  promise.   Did  you  forget  it?" 

"Go  ahead.  Tell  all  about  it.  Tell 
everything  you  know!"  cried  David. 
"Only  I'm  telling  you  that  you're  a  liar." 
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Whereupon  Lazarus,  realizing  thai  he 
had  nothing  further  to  gain  from  his  former 
employer,  turned  to  Mrs.  Shapiro  and  de- 
liberately told  her  the  whole  story  of  the 
raid  upon  the  stuss-parlor.  He  mentioned 
the  exact  time  and  the  exact  place  and 
every  single  detail  and  made  clear  to  Mrs. 
Shapiro  that  it  was  only  to  spare  her  feeling 
that  he  did  not  make  the  facts  public. 
Before  Mrs.  Shapiro  had  an  opportunity 
of  saying  a  word,  David,  as  if  seized  with  a 
sudden  idea,  slapped  Lapidowitz  upon  the 
back. 

"My!  What  a  lucky  chance!"  he  ex- 
claimed. "Just  to  show  them  what  a  liar 
that  low-life  is — tell  them,  Lapidowitz, 
where  was  I  at  three  o'clock  on  that  after- 
noon? He  says  it  happened  at  three  o'clock. 
All  right.  Now  where  was  I  just  when  the 
clock  was  striking  three?" 

Lapidowitz  stuck  his  thumbs  into  the 
arm-holes  of  his  waistcoat  and  gazed  at 
the  ceiling. 

"At  three  o'clock,  exactly,"  he  said,  "and 
even  a  little  while  before,  you  was  with  me 
in  Milken's  cafe  asking  me  what  I  thought 
about  real  estate  on  Rivington  Street." 

Lazarus  stared  first  at  the  schnorrer  and 
then  at  David.  "You're  trying  to  sneak 
cut  of  it,"  he  said. 

"I  guess,"  remarked  Mrs.  Shapiro  coldly, 
"maybe  Mr.  Lazarus  better  go  home." 

"But  don't  you  see,"  cried  Lazarus,  "he 
got  it  all  fixed  up  to  " 

"All  I  see  is  you  don't  tell  the  truth," 
said 'Mrs.  Shapiro,  firmly.  "  If  Mr.  Finkel- 
stein  ever  went  into  a  gambling-house  he 
wouldn't  be  marrying  my  daughter.  Now 
you  go  home." 

And  Lazarus  departed,  cursing  David 
and  Lapidowitz  in  his  heart.  And  David 
shook  hands  with  Lapidowitz  and  thanked 
him  for  having  been  able  to  remember  so 
clearly  the  exact  hour  when  they  met. 
And  Mrs.  Shapiro  drank  to  Lapidowitz's 
health  and  assured  him  of  her  eternal  grati- 
tude for  having  refuted  the  charge  that  her 
future  son-in-law  was  a  gambler.  And 
Esther  beamed  upon  her  lover,  and  David 
felt  that  a  great  load  had  been  taken  from 
his  shoulders,  and  Mr.  Shapiro — as  was  his 
custom — rolled  a  great  many  bread  crumbs 
upon  the  table.  Only  Lapidowitz  remained 
perfectly  silent.  For  nearly  five  whole 
minutes  he  maintained  the  most  complete 
silence,  apparently  heedless  of  all  that  was 
said   around   him — busy   with   his  own 


thoughts.  And  then,  suddenly,  the  most 
charming  smile  illumined  his  countenance. 

"Now  I  see  it!"  he  said. 

"What?"  asked  Mrs.  Shapiro. 

"I  understand  now,"  said  Lapidowitz, 
leaning  forward  and  addressing  himself  to 
her,  "what  put  it  into  that  liar's  head  to 
try  to  get  a  suit  out  of  my  friend  David." 

David  suddenly  found  himself  feeling 
uneasy.  "You  see,"  the  schnorrer  contin- 
ued, "I  was  telling  everybody  in  Milken's 
cafe  how  generous  David  was  with  me. 
Maybe  I  didn't  have  a  right  to  talk  about 
it,  but  I  felt  so  happy  I  couldn't  keep  it  to 
myself.  David  was  so  glad  about  what  I 
told  him  about  real  estate  in  Rivington 
Street — that's  where  I  live,  and  David  can 
make  a  lot  of  money  in  that  neighborhood 
— that  he  said  to  me,  'Lapidowitz,'  he  said, 
'  the  information  you  gave  me  is  so  valuable 
that,  to  show  you  how  much  I  appreciate 
it,  I'm  going  to  send  you  a  gold  watch  be- 
fore I  get  married.'  My!  I  was  so  excited 
that  I  didn't  know  what  to  say." 

Mrs.  Shapiro  fairly  beamed. 

"That's  just  like  David!"  she  exclaimed. 
"He  don't  believe  in  taking  advantage  of 
people  in  real  estate.  And  I'm  so  glad  you 
were  the  one  that  earned  the  watch.  I  felt 
terrible  when  I  heard  that  Mr.  Lazarus  lie 
about  him." 

David  tried  to  catch  the  schnorrer's  eye, 
but  Lapidowitz's  gaze  was  fastened  upon 
Mrs.  Shapiro's  smiling  countenance.  David 
was  pale  and  slight  beads  of  perspiration 
stood  upon  his  forehead.  But,  presently, 
he  smiled.  "Yes,  Lapidowitz,"  he  said,  "if 
you  didn't  earn  the  watch  by  the  valuable 
information  you  gave  me  about  real  estate 
you  earned  it  to-night  by  saving  my  charac- 
ter. And  to-morrow  morning,  the  first 
thing,  I'll  order  the  watch  by  the  jeweler's 
and  have  your  name  engraved  on  it." 

Lapidowitz  turned  toward  David,  his 
face  illumined  with  joy.  "  If  any  man  in  the 
world,"  he  said,  enthusiastically,  "ever  tells 
me  you  ain't  a  fine  gentleman,  I'll  punch 
him  in  the  nose." 

"Thanks,"  said  David,  coldly.  "But  I 
won't  forget  the  watch." 

The  day  before  the  wedding  Goldstein, 
the  jeweler,  met  Lapidowitz  in  Milken's 
cafe.  "Just  the  man  I'm  looking  for,"  he 
said.  "I  got  a  order  from  Mr.  Finkelstein 
to  engrave  a  watch  for  you.  But  Mr.  Fin- 
kelstein didn't  know  if  you  spell  your  name 
with  a  'i'  or  a  'o.'" 
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"  How  do  you  mean  a  ' i '  or  a  '  o '?  "  asked 
Lapidowitz. 

"Is  it  'Lapid/witz'  or  'Lapidowitz'?" 
asked  the  jeweler. 

"How  foolish!"  exclaimed  the  schnorrer. 
"Of  course  it's  ' owitz. "' 

"I'm  sorry,"  said  the  jeweler,  "because  it 
takes  longer  to  make  an  '  o.'  Are  you  going 
to  be  at  the  wedding?" 

"Sure  I  am.   Mrs.  Shapiro  invited  me." 

"All  right.  I'll  be  there  and  I'll  have  the 
watch  for  you.  Only  I  want  to  say  that  I 
think  Mr.  Finkelstein  is  a  grand  gentleman." 

"You  bet  he  is,"  said  Lapidowitz,  enthu- 
siastically.  "He  is  one  in  a  billion." 

This  not  being  a  love  story  it  is  needless 
to  enter  into  a  detailed  description  of  the 
wedding.  Suffice  it  that  it  was  a  glorious 
event  and  that  the  decorations,  the  illumin- 
ations, the  bride,  and  the  bridesmaids  were 
all  that  decorations,  illuminations,  brides, 
and  bridesmaids  are  expected  to  be.  The 
only  nervous  person  at  the  ceremony  was 
Lapidowitz.  While  all  the  others  were  mak- 
ing merry  Lapidowitz  stood  in  the  doorway 
waiting  for  Goldstein,  the  jeweler.  Several 
times  he  turned  around  to  look  at  David 
and  frowned  at  him. 

"Do  not  trifle  with  me,"  the  frown  de- 
clared as  plainly  as  words.  "If  the  watch 
does  not  come  I  shall  tell  Mrs.  Shapiro 
everything." 

But  David  only  smiled  and  nodded  and 
both  smile  and  nod  conveyed  to  Lapidowitz, 
with  the  utmost  clearness,  the  assurance 
that  the  jeweler  and  the  watch  would  surely 
arrive.  And  they  did  arrive.  Just  as  the 
bridal  couple  were  about  to  step  under  the 
canopy  to  be  united,  by  the  time-old  cere- 
monial, in  holy  wedlock,  Goldstein,  panting 
as  if  he  had  been  running,  entered  the  room 
and  handed  Lapidowitz  a  small  box. 

"Don't  open  it  here,"  he  whispered. 
"Mr.  Finkelstein  don't  want  anybody  to 
know  about  it." 


Goldstein  himself  raised  the  lid  of  the 
box  just  sufficiently  to  display  to  Lapido- 
witz's  eager  eye  the  glittering  back  of  a  watch. 
Lapidowitz  hastily  thrust  the  package  into 
his  pocket  and  hastened  toward  the  can- 
opy. At  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony  he 
threw  his  arms  around  David  and,  despite 
the  groom's  struggles,  kissed  him  upon 
the  cheek. 

"You  got  a  heart  like  a  king,"  he  cried. 

A  supper  followed  the  wedding  during 
which  Lapidowitz  endeared  himself  to  all 
the  relatives  of  the  bride  and  the  groom  by 
singing  David's  praises.  A  few  minutes 
after  the  bridal  couple  left  the  hall,  Lapi- 
dowitz was  summoned  to  the  door.  Two 
sturdy-looking  men  whom  he  had  never 
seen  before  threw  him  down  the  stairs. 

"We  was  asked  to  do  it!"  they  ex- 
plained. Lapidowitz  gathered  himself  to- 
gether and,  by  the  light  of  a  street  lamp,  in- 
spected his  new  watch.  A  moment  later, 
with  a  wild  cry,  he  attempted  to  mount  the 
stairs  again.  The  two  sturdy-looking  men 
seemed  to  be  expecting  him.  Without  a 
word  they  seized  him,  carried  him  down  the 
stairs,  and  tossed  him  merrily  out  into  the 
street.  An  hour  later  a  messenger  brought  a 
letter  for  Mrs.  Shapiro. 

"The  man  who  married  your  daughter/' 
it  read,  "is  a  loafer  and  a  liar.  What  Laz- 
arus said  about  him  is  true.  He  got  caught 
in  a  raid,  and  he  asked  me  to  tell  a  lie  to 
save  him.  He  promised  me  a  gold  watch 
for  it,  but  what  I  got  is  brass  and  ain't 
worth  five  cents.  Goldstein,  the  jeweler 
and  his  engraving  is  a  fake,  too,  because 
what  he  wrote  on  the  watch  I  couldn't  tell 
a  lady.  If  you  want  me  to  come  and  see 
you  to-morrow  I'll  tell  you  what  a  snake  in 
the  grass  you  got  for  a  son-in-law.  It  will 
open  your  eyes. 

"Respectfully  yours,  Lapidowitz." 

But  David  and  his  bride  were  already 
speeding  toward  Niagara  Falls. 
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WhenMySkipComesLi 


THEY  who  had  the  privilege  of 
seeing  the  first  performance  of 
"When  My  Ship  Comes  In" 
were  raving  about  it  the  next 
day.  And  that  is  the  kind  of 
advertising  that  counts.  Silver  Sands,  after 
a  late  delightful  supper-party  given  in  her 
honor  by  Sam  Waring — a  very  large  affair 
in  a  beautiful  private  room — slept  the  sleep 
of  happy  exhaustion  and      ,  ,n  woke  at 


famous.    Some  of  the 
papers  said  she  was 
great;    others  said 
that  she  wasn't  ex- 
actly great  but  that 
she  was  going  to  be. 
One  critic  talked 
about    the  early 
days  of  Miss  Ellen 
Terry,  and  made 

"You're  making  up  as  you 
Mabel.     "Does  the 
all  that- 
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comparisons.  Another 
recalled  Miss  Maude 
Adams  in  the  "  Mask- 
ed Ball."    The  line 
of  Miss'  Sands'  lower 
jaw,  and  her  intense 
reserve  in   a  scene 
where  another  might 
have  discovered  an  ex- 
cuse for  screams 

go  along!  "  accused 
critic    really  say 
Silver?  " 


and  violence,  reminded  the  "Morning  Ga- 
zette" of  Duse.  The  "Chromotype"  made 
much  of  her  voice,  inflection  and  accents. 
"  Everyday"  headed  its  critique:  "  Some- 
thing more  that  we  owe  to  New  England." 

To  say  that  the 
immense  pile  of 
newspapers 
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on  her  bed  gave  Silver  Sands  no  pleasure 
would  be  absurd.  Your  true  artist,  I  know 
very  well,  disdains  criticism  and  is  far 
above  it — except  when  it  is  pleasant.  But 
Silver  Sands  wasn't  all  artist  yet.  When 
she  grew  warmly  loquacious,  which  was  not 
often,  it  was  not  about  art,  but  about  boats, 
and  swimming,  and  pretty  clothes  and  good 
times.  She  was  very  young,  she  was  very 
much  in  love,  and  by  the  grace  of  God  with 
a  young  man  who  was  also  very  much  in 
love  with  her,  and  she  had  made  a  very  big 
hit  and  she  was  very  happy.  After  herself 
the  papers  gave  the  most  praise  to  Miss 
Reeves.  She  had  outdone  herself,  they 
said.  One  had  learned  to  look  to  her  for  a 
competent,  finished  but  not  precisely  in- 
spired performance.  It  seemed  that  one 
had  been  wrong.  One  gracefully  acknowl- 
edged it.  Not  a  little  of  the  play's  tre- 
mendous success  was  owing  to  her.  One 
took  off  one's  hat  to  a  rising  star.  If  one 
knew  anything  at  all  she  would  soon  be 
given  a  play  and  a  company  of  her  own. 
She  had  earned  them. 

And  all  this  praise  of  her  friend  added 
immensely  to  Silver's  enjoyment  of  the 
morning  papers. 

She  had  read  about  three  criticisms  when 
she  leapt  out  of  bed,  ran  to  Miss  Reeves' 
room  and  waked  her  with  joyous  alarms. 

"Mabel!  Mabel! "  she  cried.  "Wake  up. 
We've  made  an  awful  hit.  You've  made 
an  awful  hit,  and  I've  made  an  awful  hit. 
Come  into  my  room  and  read  the  papers. 
Paul's  sent  'em  all  in,  all  the  papers  in  the 
world." 

It  was  a  newsy  morning.  In  southern 
Europe  a  potentate  had  been  assassinated 
in  medieval  fashion.  A  couple  of  Ameri- 
cans had  been  butchered  in  Mexico.  Lives 
had  been  lost  in  a  Chicago  fire.  The  ad- 
ministration had  thought  up  something  new 
and  splendid,  properly  calculated  to  com- 
plete the  ruin  of  business — and  what  was 
all  this  to  Mabel  Reeves  and  to  Silver 
Sands?  With  jubilant  cries  they  hurried 
over  the  papers  until  they  came  to  the 
dramatic  reviews,  and  among  these  there 
would  be  only  the  one  that  interested  them 
the  least  bit  in  the  world.  If  the  entire 
population  of  China  had  been  boiled  in 
oil  overnight  those  selfish  girls  wouldn't 
have  cared  a  hang. 

"You're  making  up  as  you  go  along. 
Does  he  really  say  that — Silver?  Really?" 

"Oh,  Mabel,  here's  another  says  I've  got 


a  chin  like  Duse.  Did  you  ever  see  Duse? 
What  sort  of  a  chin  has  she  got?  Is  it  a  nice 
sort  of  a  chin  to  have?" 

Miss  Reeves  answered  with  a  shout  of 
joy.  "This  man  says,  'Not  only  that,  but 
she  looked  as  pretty  as  a  picture,  and  much 
too  young  to  be  out  so  late.'  That's  me — 
me — me." 

And  they  read  and  read  aloud,  to  them- 
selves, both  at  once,  and  they  commented 
and  exalted,  and  presently  they  got  into 
such  high  spirits  that  they  began  to  illus- 
trate the  criticisms  for  each  other's  benefit; 
as:  "In  this  scene  Miss  Sands  showed  in- 
finite reserve."  And  here  Silver  thrust  her 
chin  very  far  forward  (to  resemble  Duse) 
and  turned  up  her  nose  very  high  to  indi- 
cate reserve,  and  wrapped  herself  so  tightly 
in  her  own  arms  that  Mabel  Reeves  almost 
died  of  laughing. 

XLII 

The  four  young  people  had  lunch  at  their 
favorite  restaurant.  Silver  and  Mabel, 
having  just  breakfasted,  could  not,  of  course, 
eat  anything.  But  they  fooled  with  grape- 
fruit and  turned  two  very  modest  helpings 
of  salad  upside  down  with  their  forks. 
This  lack  of  appetite  and  the  fact  that  al- 
most everybody  in  the  room  spent  seven- 
eighths  of  the  time  looking  at  them,  did 
not,  however,  make  them  unhappy.  Silver's 
good  looks  had  always  attracted  attention. 
She  was  so  used  to  this  that  she  no  longer 
noticed  it.  But  to-day  the  attention  which 
she  attracted  could  not  pass  unnoticed. 
And  she  was  amused  by  it  and  elated. 

"What  does  being  famous  feel  like?" 
Henley  asked  her. 

"It  feels  like  being  on  top  of  a  high 
mountain,  no  hat  on  your  head,  and  the 
wind  blowing." 

"But  you've  never  been  on  top  of  a  high 
mountain.  Where  she  comes  from,"  he 
explained  to  the  others,  "the  highest  thing 
is  a  light-house,  and  the  next  highest  is  an 
ant-heap." 

"Just  the  same,"  said  Silver,  "that's  the 
way  it  feels.    Ask  Mabel." 

"Oh,  but  I'm  not  famous." 

"  We'll  get  Mr.  Hedden  to  introduce  some 
marines  in  the  last  act,  and  you  can  make 
that  statement  to  them." 

"Were  you  frightened  at  any  time?" 
Waring  asked.  "You  said  you  were  going 
to  be,  you  remember." 
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"I  was  frightened  when  I  had  to  sing," 
said  Silver.  "I  tried  to  try  the  song  over 
while  I  was  powdering  my  nose,  and  I 
couldn't  make  a  sound.  I  couldn't  do  any- 
thing but  swallow.    It  was  awful." 

''Have  you  seen  Hedden  since  last 
night?" 

"Yes.  He  wanted  us  to  have  lunch  with 
him.  But  I  think  he  was  pleased  when  we 
said  we  couldn't." 

"I  think,"  said  Mabel,  "that  he  wanted 
to  lunch  at  the  Players— all  by  himself.  So 
that  his  fellow  managers  and  play-writers 
could  have  a  good  look  at  him,  and  where 
later  when  they  insisted  upon  knowing  he 
could  tell  them  just  how  he  came  to  write 
the  play." 

She  looked  directly  at  Henley. 

"How  did  you  come  to  write  it?"  she 
asked. 

"If  Hedden  has  borrowed  something," 
said  Henley  gravely,  "and  either  he  has  or 
all  the  laws  of  coincidence  have  been  put 
out  of  business,  he  deserves  great  mental, 
if  not  moral,  credit.  As  it  stands  it's  a 
rattling  good  play.  And  I'm  quite  ready 
to  take  off  my  hat  to  one  side  of  the  man, 
while  I  kick  the  other." 

"When  you've  got  your  hat  off,"  said 
Waring,  "I'll  be  very  glad  to  hold  it  for 
you  while  you  do  the  kicking.  Only  if  I 
do,  you  must  promise  not  to  take  the  shoe 
off  your  kicking  foot." 

Waring  had  been  unusually  silent.  And 
this  was  his  first  long  speech. 

"Please,"  said  Silver,  "don't  let's  talk 
about  him.  Couldn't  Mabel  and  I  just  be 
allowed  for  one  day,  maybe  two  days,  to 
think  about  the  hit  we've  made  and  nothing 
else?" 

She  pushed  back  her  chair  a  little. 

"We're  through,  aren't  we?"  she  asked 
gaily.  "Because  Paul  is  going  to  drive  me 
to  Riverside,  and  we're  to  walk  back.  I'm  to 
be  exercised  like  a  horse.  As  if  being  fa- 
mous wasn't  enough  to  keep  one  fit.  Want 
to  come?" 

The  invitation  was  honest.  But  Mabel 
Reeves  and  W'aring  were  unanimous  in 
declining. 

"Don't  worry  about  us!"  said  Waring 
manfully.  "You're  not  the  only  young 
couple  in  New  York.  Others  when  left  to 
themselves  don't  find  time  hanging  heavily 
on  their  hands.    Do  they?" 

He  put  the  question  directly  to  Miss 
Reeves,  but.  she  did  not  give  him  the  play- 


fully enthusiastic  answer  which  his  into- 
nation called  for.  Instead,  she  smiled,  a 
little  vaguely,  a  little  as  if  it  hurt  her  per- 
haps, and  nodded. 

"Why,"  she  asked  him  a  little  later, 
having  seen  Silver  and  Henley  into  a  taxi 
and  turned  slowly  toward  the  Avenue,  "do 
you  always  pretend  when  they  are  around, 
that  we're  just  another  couple?  You  play 
about  a  lot  with  me,  and  you're  sweet  to 
me,  but  your  heart  is  with  her  all  the  time. 
And  I  don't  think  you  ought  to  joke  about 
things." 

They  reached  the  corner  of  that  street 
and  Fifth  Avenue. 

"Up  or  down?"  asked  Waring. 

"Home,  I  think,"  she  said.  "It's  blow- 
ing too  hard  to  be  any  fun  walking." 

He  lifted  the  forefinger  of  his  right  hand 
and  secured  a  taxi. 

"May  I  come  too?" 

"Do  you  want  to? " 

"Of  course  I  do." 

He  sat  down  beside  her  and  closed  the 
door. 

"Listen"  he  said,  "I'm  no  good.  I  can't 
stick  to  anything.  When  I  said  that  others 
left  to  themselves  didn't  find  time  hanging 
heavily,  I  spoke  for  myself  and  I  meant  it. 
Do  you  know  that  if  you  try  very  hard  not 
to  want  a  thing,  all  of  a  sudden  you  stop 
wanting  it?" 

"Do  you  mean — that  you're  not  in  love 
with  Silver  any  more?" 

"It  would  have  had  to  stop  some  time.  A 
man  might  be  in  love  with  his  own  girl  all 
his  life;  but  not  with  somebody  else's  girl. 
I  wanted  and  wanted  to  stop  loving  her. 
And  I've  stopped." 

Miss  Reeves  laughed,  but  not  mirthfully. 

"Here  we  are,"  she  said. 

"Do  I  come  up  or  do  I  go  away?" 

"You  come  up  if  you  want  to,  and  if  you 
don't  you  don't." 

"I  hoped  you  were  interested  in  what  I 
was  saying  and  wanted  me  to  go  on." 

"Well,"  she  said,  "to  be  quite  honest,  I 
do." 

So  he  went  up  with  her  to  the  pretty 
little  drawing-room  which  she  shared  with 
Silver,  and  there  seated  himself  in  a  narrow 
window  seat  between  two  white  muslin  cur- 
tains which  he  began  at  once  to  twist  and 
muss. 

"Did  it  ever  strike  you?"  he  said,  "that 
you  and  I  get  along  first  rate  together?  Do 
you  like  being  with  me?    I  love  being  with 
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you.  And  last  night  I  was  so  worried  and 
frightened  for  fear  you  wouldn't  do  your- 
self justice,  I  was  almost  as  bad  as  Paul  was 
about  Silver. 

"And  afterwards  when  it  was  all  over,  I 
was  so  proud  of  you.  Because  I've  always 
said  you  had  it  in  you!    Haven't  I?" 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "always.  And  that's 
been  one  ot  the  things  that's  kept  me  try- 
ing. 

"Honestly?" 

"Honestly." 

"And  now  Hedden  will  be  wanting  to 
star  you.    Will  you  stand  for  it?" 

"Of  course.  Standing  for  things  is  my 
bread  and  butter." 

"  Do  you  like  acting  any  better  now  that 
you've  made  a  big  hit?" 

"Yes,  of  course.    But  not  enough." 

"You'd  do  most  anything  if  you  could 
quit,  wouldn't  you?" 

She  nodded  and  said:  "Almost  any- 
thing." 

"  But  you  wouldn't  marry  a  rich  man  you 
didn't  love?" 

"I  said  'almost'  anything.  I  didn't  say 
'absolutely  everything',  did  I?" 

"  But  suppose  he  was  a  nice  sort  of  fellow, 
whom  you'd  always  liked  in  a  sort  of  way. 
And  suppose  he  was  very  crazy  about  you?  " 

At  this  moment  the  muslin  curtains  came 
down,  brass  rod  and  all.  Waring  disen- 
tangled himself  from  the  wreck. 

"That  proves  I'm  nervous ! "  he  exclaimed. 
"  But  just  the  same  there's  something  I  want 
to  say,  and  I'm  going  to  say  it." 

He  came  toward  her,  a  kind  of  playful 
liquid  fire  in  his  eyes. 

"Look  here,"  he  said,  "ever  since  I  was 
a  kiddie,  I've  wanted  some  girl  or  other, 
and  now  it's  you.  It  came  over  me  last 
night  like  a  thunderclap.  I've  loved  you 
ever  since  you  tied  the  blind  Captain's 
necktie  for  him  after  he'd  been  knocked 
down  and  run  over.  And  you  may  think 
I'm  just  a  faithless,  no  account  person — ■ 
but  if  I  knew  you  were  going  to  belong  to 
me,  then  I  could  love  you  all  I  wanted  to 
and  never  stop.  I've  stopped  lovin'  peo- 
ple, not  because  I'm  fickle,  but  because  I 
had  to  stop.    It's  up  to  you,  Mabel." 

"And  I'm  to  say  whether  I'll  take  a  love 
that's  lasted  since  last  night,  and  that  be- 
longed to  lots  of  other  girls  before  me  " 

"Only  theoretically,  Mabel.  Never  prac- 
tically. That  makes  a  difference,  doesn't 
it?" 


"Not  to  me,"  she  said  with  a  shrug. 

"Don't  be  mean,  Mabel!" 

"Mean?  I'm  not  mean.  I'm  telling  the 
truth.  It  doesn't  make  any  difference  to 
me  how  many  girls  you've  loved  if  you  love 
me  now.    But  do  you?  Sure?" 

"You  just  bet  I  do,"  he  said  and  came 
closer.  "It  began  when  you  tied  that  poor 
blind  Captain's  necktie  for  him,  and  it's 
lasted  ever  since,  and  if  you'll  only  make 
it  right,  it'll  last  always." 

"Sam,"  she  said,  "have  you  never  guessed 
that  I've  always  been  in  love  with  you?" 

"You— with  me?    Oh,  for  God's  sake." 

And  he  caught  her,  half  sobbing,  half 
laughing,  in  his  strong  arms,  and  hugged 
her  for  all  she  was  worth. 

XLIII. 

Meanwhile  Captain  Sands,  unknown  to 
Silver,  had  received  long  telegrams  from 
Henley  and  Waring  telling  him  of  his 
daughter's  success.  And  he  and  his  wife, 
oblivious  of  the  fear  that  away  from  Hanley- 
town  they  might  be  recognized  and  the 
Captain  held  on  a  charge  of  murder  for  a 
very  justifiable  and  partially  accidental 
homicide,  were  on  their  way  to  New  York. 

And  their  visit  was  to  be  a  surprise  to 
Silver.  Henley  and  Waring  had  arranged 
everything.  The  proud  parents  should  see 
a  performance  of  the  play.  And  Silver 
should  know  nothing  of  their  presence  in 
New  York  until  she  left  the  theater  and 
found  them  waiting  in  her  taxicab.  That 
cab  would  proceed  at  once  to  a  famous 
supper-place,  where  the  gentlemen  and  Miss 
Reeves,  having  as  usual  secured  an  excellent 
table  by  bribery,  would  meet  them. 

And  all  these  secret  plans  were  carried 
out  without  a  hitch.  Those  who  had  been 
moved  by  Silver  earlier  in  the  evening  and 
had  gone  away  saying  that  charm  and  de- 
lightfulness  could  go  no  further,  should 
have  seen  her,  when  she  stepped  into  what 
she  supposed  was  an  empty  taxicab  and 
found  her  father  and  mother.  These  were 
already  dissolved  into  tears  of  joy,  and  at 
once  Silver  with  the  most  loving  little  ex- 
clamations and  inarticulations  melted  too. 
And  they  reached  for  her  as  two  fond  old 
bears  may  be  supposed  to  reach  for  a  long 
lost  cub,  and  she  went  down  between  them 
and  was  kissed  and  pawed  and  praised. 
And  every  now  and  then  Captain  Sands 
would  say  as  gruffly  as  he  could: 
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"We  thought  we'd  just  run  down  and 
see  the  show." 

There  was  in  the  ladies'  dressing-room  at 
the  famous  supper-place  a  very  clever  maid 
who  could  make  a  disheveled  old  woman 
and  a  disheveled  young  beauty  look  like 
new.    And  Miss  Reeves  was  there  to  help. 

As  for  Captain  Sands  that  pseudo-navi- 
gator found  himself  taken  in  hand  by  two 
good-natured  Brummels  who  conducted  him 
first  to  a  pair  of  hair  brushes,  and  then  to  a 
pair  of  cocktails. 

The  party  made  a  triumphant  entry  into 
the  supper-room.  I  say  triumphant,  for 
many  girls  would  have  hesitated  at  publicly 
claiming  Captain  and  Mrs.  Sands  for  par- 
ents. They  were  out  of  date,  they  were  not 
smart,  and  they  were  red  with  excitement 
and  pleasure  and  awkwardness  and  embar- 
rassment. But  Silver  did  not  think  of  such 
things.  She  only  thought  how  happy  she 
was  to  have  them  with  her,  and  how  much 
she  loved  everybody  who  had  had  a  hand  in 
arranging  the  surprise  for  her. 

It  began  as  a  supper-party,  and  it  ended 
in  the  small  hours  as  a  reception.  Men  and 
women  came  and  went  but  mostly  stayed. 
The  table,  magiced  by  waiters,  grew  larger 
and  larger.  Hedden,  brazen  as  brass,  in- 
sinuated himself  between  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Sands,  and  made  himself  charming.  Van 
Brunt  came  and  brought  a  friend,  Nellie 
Michelin,  dressed  a  little  like  a  queen  in  an 
opera  cape;  and  lips  were  loosened  and 
pleasant,  mirthful  speech  flowed. 

Not  even  Hedden 's  presence  worried 
Silver.  Her  debts,  her  one-sided  contract 
with  him,' his  theft  of  the  play,  the  imminent 
and  disagreeable  interview  in  which  she 
hoped  once  for  all  to  settle  these  matters, 
had  vanished  even  from  the  back  of  her 
mind,  and  she  was  allowed  to  love  the  mo- 
ments even  in  their  swift  passing-. 

Silver  could  not  put  her  parents  up  for 
the  night.  But  she  put  them  up  till  four 
in  the  morning,  when  Henley  and  Waring 
drove  them  to  their  hotel. 

"Mum,"  said  the  now  sleepy  Captain 
Sands,  "are  we  starting  back  for  Hanley- 
town — to-day?" 

"No,  we're  not,"  she  said.  "There's 
McKay  Hedden's  lunch  for  us  to-morrow, 
and  Paul's  supper,  he  wouldn't  let  me  off 
unless  I  called  him  Paul,  and  you  just  bet 
your  bottom  dollar  I'm  a-going  to  see  Silver 
act  again  and  then  some!" 

"Mum,"  he  said, his  voice  trembling  with 


eagerness,  "if  it  costs  us  our  bottom  dollar 
let's  stay — a  week!" 

Mrs.  Sands  hurled  herself  upon  her  hus- 
band's breast  and  clung  to  him. 

XLIV. 

There  was  a  set  look  about  Silver's  face 
which  told  McKay  Hedden  that  she  was 
very  much  in  earnest  about  something. 
The  immense  success  of  "When  My  Ship 
Comes  In"  and  the  lavish  tributes  to  his 
genius  from  both  subsidized  and  indepen- 
dent newspapers  had  lulled  him  into  a  bliss- 
ful security.  The  play  was  going  to  have  a 
record  run  and  he  was  going  to  be  once  more 
the  most  enviable  and  envied  of  managers. 
Silver's  rebellion  had  been  short  lived.  She 
was  high  spirited,  he  told  himself,  but  not 
tenacious.  Furthermore,  she  had  tasted  that 
most  pernicious  of  habit  makers — success. 
And  he  assured  himself  that  the  ovation 
of  five  evening  and  one  afternoon  perform- 
ances must  have  poisoned  her  sense  of  right 
and  wrong.  To  find  that  he  had  misjudged 
her  came  then  as  a  great  shock. 

"It  is  a  success,  isn't  it?"  she  began. 

"It  is  the  greatest  success  that  New  York 
has  seen  in  ten  years,  and  you,  my  dear 
Silver,  are — well,  I  just  worship  the  ground 
that  your  feet  make  artistic  merely  by  step- 
ping on  it.  And  you  seem  to  have  inspired 
a  whole  company  of  experienced  actors  to 
play  better  than  they  ever  played  before." 

"Will  it  make  lots  of  money  for  you?" 
Silver  asked.  "But  you  needn't  say,  be- 
cause people  who  know  about  such  things 
have  told  me,  and  I  know  that  it  will.  So 
couldn't  you  do  now  what  I  asked  you  to 
the  other  day?" 

"And  what  was  that?" 

"I'm  sure  you  haven't  forgotten,"  said 
Silver  gently,  "but  I'm  to  ask  more  now. 
I've  talked  with  my  friends,  and  they  sent 
out  for  a  lawyer,  and  we  told  him  all  about 
the  play,  and  how  much  Mr.  Henley  had 
had  to  do  with  it,  and  all  about  my  wretched 
extravagance,  and  how  you  had  seemed  to 
be  so  good  to  me  about  money  and  all 
about  my  contract  and  how  you  said  it 
couldn't  be  broken  because  of  your  com- 
pany, but  that  you  personally  would  see 

that  I  didn't  suffer  Oh!"  she  exclaimed. 

"According  to  the  lawyer  I've  made  an 
awful  mess  of  things,  through  ignorance  and 
foolishness  and  through  believing  that  every- 
body was  kind  and  good.    But  do  you  know 
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what  the  lawyer  said,  Mr.  Hedden— about 
you?  He  just  laughed  and  said  'So  Hed- 
den's  been  up  to  his  old  tricks  again!'  He 
said  that  you  trapped  me  and  netted  me, 
and  had  not  given  me  a  fair  deal,  and, "  she 
finished  breathlessly,  "  he  advised  me  to  give 
you  till  Monday  to  make  everything  right, 
and  if  you  wouldn't,  not  to  make  any  more 
money  for  you.  He  said  he  wouldn't  dare 
to  take  the  case  into  court.  So  I'll  play 
to-night  and  you'll  have  all  Sunday  to 
make  up  your  mind,  and  if  you  won't  do 
what's  right,  why  then  I  won't  act  any 
more  and  neither  will  Miss  Reeves." 

"What  in  the  devil,"  cried  Hedden, 
"has  she  got  to  do  with  it?" 

"  She's  a  friend  of  Mr.  Henley's  and  she's 
a  friend  of  mine  and  she's  going  to  marry 

Mr.  Waring  " 

"What  do  you  want  me  to  do?"  said 
Hedden  shrilly.  "To  give  Henley  credit  on 
the  program  for  a  play  he  didn't  write? 
To  let  you  off  a  lot  of  money  that  you  owe 
me?  I've  got  your  notes  for  every  cent  of 
it — do  you  know  that?" 

"Yes,  I  know.    And  you'll  be  paid." 
"Do  you  know  what  you're  mixed  up 
in,  Silver?     Blackmail!     This  is  black- 
mail." 

"Nonsense,"  said  Silver.  "It  isn't  any- 
thing of  the  kind,  and  you  know  it." 

"You've  got  no  gratitude  in  you.  My 
God,  when  I  think  how  I  labored  over  you, 
taught  you  step  by  step." 

"I'm  grateful  for  many  things,  Mr.  Hed- 
den. And  about  Mr.  Henley's  share  in  the 
play  and  the  contract  and  all  that  I'm  only 
sorry,  and  I  dare  say  i  I'd  have  let  things 
drift  along  if  there  had  been  nothing  else. 
But  you've  done  one  thing  that  I  can't  for- 
give. One  despicable  thing.  One  day 
there  was  a  letter  for  me  at  the  Hanleytown 
post-office.  You  called  for  the  mail,  and 
I  never  got  that  letter.  I  can't  forgive 
that ....  Please  don't  protest  and  say  you 

didn't  it's   no   use.    The  Postmaster 

remembers  perfectly  well.  I  tried  to  stand 
up  for  you  and  believe  in  you  till  I  learned 
about  that,  and — and  so  you  have  till  Mon- 
day morning."  She  finished  somewhat 
lamely.  There  was  a  long  silence.  Then 
Hedden  cried: 

"I  did  take  that  letter.  I  loved  you. 
I  love  you.    And  all  is  fair  in  love  and  war." 

Silver  shook  her  head. 

"Only  what  is  fair  in  hatred  and  peace, " 
she  said,  "or  at  any  other  time  is  fair  in  love 


and  war.    There  aren't  any  exceptions  at 

3.11. 

At  this  moment  the  telephone  rang  and 
Hedden  seized  the  receiver  with  a  kind  of 
impatient  rage. 

"Mrs.  Michelin  wants  to  see  me?  Tell 
her  I  don't  want  to  see  her." 

He  was  about  to  hang  up  the  receiver. 
"Wait!"  he  cried.    "Let  her  come  up 
at  once.    She  wants  money.    I  remember 
now.    She  shall  have  it." 

"So,"  Silver  repeated,  "you  have  till 
Monday  to  think  things  over." 

"Silver,  one  minute  " 

But  she  had  gone,  and  he  could  hear  her 
exchanging  greetings  with  Xellie  Michelin 
in  the  hall.  A  moment  later,  the  latter, 
harassed  and  tired,  swept  into  the  room. 

"Mac"  she  said,  "if  I  can't  raise  fifteen 
hundred  they'll  put  me  in  jail." 
"People  don't  go  to  jail  for  debt." 
"If  I  can't  stop  being  hounded  and  har- 
assed I'll  just  about  cut  my  throat  one  of 
these  days.  Won't  you  please  help  me, 
Mac?  " 

He  smiled  pleasantly. 
"Nellie,"  he  said,  "I'll  help  you  this  time 
— if  you'll  help  me.    I'm  in  a  hole  too. 
How  much  do  you  owe  altogether?  " 

She  named  a  sum  that  caused  him  to  blink 
and  frown.  Nevertheless  he  reached  for 
his  check-book  and  began  to  write  in  it. 
When  he  had  finished  he  tore  out  the  check 
and  showed  it  to  her. 

"Oh  Mac!"  she- cried,  reaching  for  it, 
"you're  a  darling!" 
He  did  not  at  once  give  her  the  check. 
"Now, "  he  said,  "I've  written  something 
for  you  and  I  want  you  to  write  something 
for  me." 

"One  of  those  tiresome  notes." 
"A  different  kind  of  a  note,  two  notes. 
No,  take  a  sheet  that  hasn't  the  office  head- 
ing.   And  I  want  one  other  thing." 
"What's  that?" 

"The  use  of  your  apartment  for  twenty- 
four  hours." 

This  request  did  not  seem  pleasant  to 
her.  She  looked  at  him  a  little  pityingly, 
a  little  contemptuously,  but  she  said,  "All 
right.    If  you  must." 

"This  is  the  first  note,"  he  dictated  and 
she  wrote:  "You  dear  Thing — 

"Mac  has  just  given  me  a  Jot  of  money. 
He  says  I  am  to  thank  you  for  softening 
his  heart.  I  do  a  million  times:  God  bless 
you.  Nellie  Michelin." 
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"Put  in  a  few  crosses  for  kisses,"  said 
Hedden grimly,  "and  confess  that  the  whole 
note  is  characteristic. 

"  Now  write  Silver's  name  on  the  envelope, 
no  address." 

Mrs.  Michelin  did  this  and  was  about  to 
fold  the  note  and  seal  it  in  the  envelope, 
when  Hedden,  somewhat  roughly,  snatched 
it  away,  and  placed  another  sheet  before 

her.  . 

"Now  write,"  he  said,  write  this:  It 
you  have  any  friendship  for  me,  please 
come  to  my  flat  at  once.  I  am  in  terrible 
trouble  and  must  see  you.  Please,  please 
do  this  for  me.  Nellie  Michelin." 

"Who's  that  to  go  to?"  asked  Mrs. 
Michelin  in  a  hard,  knowing  voice. 

"Oh,"  he  said  carelessly,  "you  wouldn't 
remember.  You've  befriended  a  good 
manv  people  in  your  time." 

This  was  true.  In  her  big-hearted  foolish 
way  Nellie  Michelin  had  been  always  lend- 
ing and  lending  to  those  who  were  even 
less  fortunate  than  she  was. 

"It's  a  dirty  sort  of  trap,  Mac." 

"It's  a  biggish  sort  of  check, Nellie.  And 
don't  fret.  There  won't  be  any  row.  I 
give  you  my  word.  It's  only  that  I've  got 
to  see  a  certain  person  without  interrup- 
tion. This  isn't  a  trap  for  innocence. 
I'm  no  spider,  and  she's  no  fly.  It's 
business." 

"I  wish  I  could  believe  you." 
"Shall  I  tear  up  this  check?" 
She  took  the  check  and  burst  into  fool- 
ish tears. 

When  at  last  she  had  gone,  McKay  Hed- 
den took  the  second  note  and  placed  it  in 
the  envelope  addressed  to  Silver  Sands. 
The  first  note  he  merely  tore  across  and 
across  and  tossed  into  a  waste-paper 
basket. 

Nellie  Michelin  was  a  very  slow  thinker. 
But  she  was  very  persistent.  All  day  as 
she  drove  about  town  settling  old  bills  and 
contracting  new  ones,  she  kept  thinking. 
And  about  half  past  five  her  long  concen- 
tration began  to  be  rewarded  with  a  little 
gleam  of  light. 

She  drove  to  her  apartment  and  told  her 
maid  that  if  she  wished  she  could  go  to 
Brooklyn  and  spend  the  night  with  her 
family. 

"I  shan't  need  you,"  said  Mrs.  Michelin, 
"because  after  the  theater  I  am  going 
to  the  country  with  the  McTavitts'  for 
over  Sunday.    You  may  pack  my  bag 


and  small  steamer  trunk  for  me  before 
you  leave." 

NLV. 

The  note  was  handed  to  Silver  during  the 
last  intermission.  She  had  just  taken  a  cur- 
tain call ;  she  read  the  note  to  a  loud  accom- 
paniment of  hand  clapping,  and  once  more 
stepped  shyly  and  sweetly  before  the  curtain 
to  thank  her  admirers  for  their  enthusiasm. 

Then  she  ran  for  her  dressing-room  to 
make  her  last  change;  on  the  way  she  passed 
McKay  Hedden.  There  was  a  peculiar 
smile  on  his  face,  nervous  and  triumphant. 

"You  think  I'll  come  to  time,  Monday,"  he 
seemed  to  say,  "but  I  won't,  and  you  will." 
For  once  she  felt  afraid  of  him. 
While  she  was  changing  an  usher  brought 
her  a  note  from  Henley.  He  couldn't  see 
her  right  after  the  performance,  he  said, 
something  very  important  had  turned  up 
which  he  and  Sam.  must  attend  to.  He 
would  see  her  the  first  thing  in  the  morning, 
though,  and  explain. 

So  her  poor  little  head  was  full  of  things, 
of  Nellie  Michelin's  sudden  trouble  and 
what  it  could  be,  of  that  sinister  terrible 
triumphant  look  in  Hedden's  eyes,  and  of 
Henley  finding  something  more  important 
than  waiting  for  her  after  the  play  and 
taking  her  to  supper.  For  all  that  she  gave 
during  that  long  last  act,  bristling  with 
emotions,  the  most  charming  and  moving 
performance  she  had  yet  given,  and  she 
had  to  go  before  the  curtain  so  many  times 
that  when  they  finally  let  her  off  there  was 
hardly  anybody  left  behind  the  scenes  but 
her  maid  and  the  electrician.  Mabel 
Reeves  had  not  waited  to  speak  to  her,  or 
left  any  message. 

Not  long  after  Silver  rang  the  bell  of 
Nellie  Michelin's  front  door.  The  door 
opened  and  Silver  stepped  into  the  familiar 
little  mirrored  hall.  She  could  not  at  once 
see  who  had  opened  the  door  for  her. 
It  was  McKay  Hedden. 
"I  had  a  note  from  Nellie  asking  me  to 
come,"  said  Silver,  not  pleased  at  seeing 
Hedden,  "where  is  she?" 

"She  wants  us  to  wait,"  said  Hedden. 
And  he  closed  the  door. 

"She  asked  you  to  come  too?" 

"Here  I  am." 

"What  does  she  want?" 

"Didn't  she  tell  you?" 

"No,"  replied  Silver  withvague  misgivings. 
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"Nor  me  either." 

"Well,"  said  Silver,  a  little  pettishly,  "I 
suppose  we  must  wait." 

And  she  walked  into  the  little  drawing- 
room  upon  which  Mrs.  Michelin  had  spent 
so  much  money,  in  which  she  wrote  so  many 
notes,  telephoned  so  often,  and  began  so 
many  pieces  on  the  piano-forte.  There 
was  a  bright  fire  burning. 

"I'd  like  a  glass  of  water,"  said  Silver. 
"Will  you  please  ring." 
Hedden  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"There  is  no  one  to  answer  the  bell,"  he 
said,  and  he  closed  the  door  by  which  they 
had  entered  the  room. 

"Why  shut  the  door?"  asked  Silver. 
He  made  no  answer,  but  stood  looking  at 
her,  and  trying  to  smile.    His  obvious  ner- 
vousness was  contagious. 

"If  it  was  so  important  for  Nellie  to  see 
me,"  said  Silver,  "she  ought  to  have  been 
here.  It's  late  and  I'm  tired.  I  think  I 
won't  wait  any  longer." 

"Oh,  you'd  better  wait  a  little  while," 
said  Hedden,  "I  want  to  talk  to  you  about 
that  ultimatum  of  yours." 

"Yes?"  said  Silver. 
^  "It's  no  good,  Silver,"  he  said,  "no  good. 
You  know  what  Mahomet  did  about  the 
mountain?  I  find  that  I  can't  meet  your 
wishes,  and  so  I  have  decided  that  you 
must  meet  mine." 

He  advanced  a  step  toward  her.  She 
stood  with  her  back  to  the  fire,  her  hands 
behind  her.  She  looked  very  tall,  for  her, 
and  a  little  pale  and  fragile. 

"That  is  a  foolish  speech,"  she  said. 
"No,  it  isn't,  Silver.  New  York  is  a 
very  large  city  and  none  of  your  friends 
know  where  you  are  at  this  minute.  I 
watched  you  from  the  time  you  received 
Nellie's  note  until  you  left  the  theater. 
You  told  no  one  where  you  were  going.  I 
arrived  here  only  a  minute  or  two  ahead 
of  you.  And,"  he  concluded,  rubbing  his 
hands  as  if  he  was  washing  them,  "here 
we  are." 

Silver  was  frightened,  but  she  did  not 
show  it. 

"  What  difference  does  it  make,"  she  said, 
"whether  my  friends  know  where  I  am  or  not? 
/  know.    And  I  know  where  I  am  going." 

She  started  for  the  door,  but  Hedden 
blocked  the  way. 

(  "I  wouldn't  go  if  I  were  you,"  he  said. 
"Don't  be  afraid.  I  won't  touch  you.  I 
want  you  to  listen  to  what  I  have  to  say 


calmly.  Then,  if  you  still  want  to  go,  J 
won't  try  to  detain  you.  But  you  won't 
want  to  go." 

"I  don't  want  to  listen  to  you,"  said 
Silver. 

"You'd  better.  Not  for  your  own  sake, 
perhaps,  but  for  your  father's." 
"What  has  he  to  do  with  this?" 
"Before  you  were  born,  Silver,  your 
father  killed  a  man — murdered  him.  The 
police  have  been  looking  for  him  ever  since. 
I  know  where  he  is." 

"And  you,"  she  said,  "are  such  an  un- 
mitigated liar  that-^  " 

He  stepped  humbly  to  one  side,  and 
waved  his  hand  toward  the  door. 

"While  you  are  waiting  for  the  elevator," 
he  said,  "I  shall  be  telephoning  to  the  Cen- 
tral Office." 

She  came  close  to  him,  and  he  shrank 
from  her  a  little,  still  he  met  her  blazing  look 
without  flinching,  and  with  a  sudden  dread- 
ful shrinking  of  her  heart,  she  knew  that 
for  once  he  had  not  lied. 

"It  accounts,  doesn't  it,"  he  said,  "for 
the  way  he's  clung  to  Hanleytown  these 
many  years,  never  venturing  as  far  as  the 
mainland  for  fear  of  being  taken?" 

And  it  did  account  for  many  things, 
which  hitherto  had  never  needed  to  be 
accounted  for.  And  as  these  things  passed 
in  review  through  her  mind,  one  after  an- 
other, she  was  silent,  and  almost  oblivious 
of  her  whereabouts  and  of  Hedden's  threat- 
ening presence.    At  last  she  spoke. 

"What,"  she  said,  "must  I  do,  to  keep 
you  from  telling?" 

"Well,  at  least,"  he  said,  "you  must 
stay  here  awhile  and  talk  it  over  with  me." 

"  You  have  a  piece  of  knowledge  that 
you  wish  to  sell,  isn'L  that  it?"  she  drew 
a  long  breath.    "Well,  how  much?" 

"A  great  deal,  Silver." 

"I  know  that.    How  much?" 

"All  that  you  have  to  give,  Silver.  Faith, 
constancy,  obedience — love." 

She  appeared  to  consider  this  price  which 
she  was  to  pay  as  if  it  was  so  many  dollars 
and  cents. 

"You  must  promise  to  marry  me,"  he 
said,  "and  you  must  make  that  promise 
good  within  twenty-four  hours.  And  in 
the  meanwhile — you  see  if  I  let  you  go  you 
would  tell  your  father  and  give  him  a  chance 
to  get  out  of  the  country,  and  then  you 
would  go  back  on  your  promise — so  in  the 
meanwhile  we — we  mustn't  separate." 
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If  he  had  known  her  better  he  would  have 
seen  a  storm  gathering  in  her  eyes.  She 
backed  slowly  toward  the  fire,  as  if  she  was 

cold.  ,       ^  . 

"Nobody  need  know  for  a  time  that  we 
were  married,"  said  Hedden.  "  Nobody  need 
ever  know  that  we  were  here  together  to- 
night." 

He  came  slowly  toward  her. 

"Silver,"  he  pleaded,  "I  will  be  a  good 
husband  to  you." 

"How  could  you  be,"  she  said  gently, 
"you  haven't  even  been  a  good  friend. 
You're  not  even  a  good  man.  And  I 
couldn't  be  a  good  wife  to  you.  I  couldn't 
possibly  give  you  faith,  constancy,  obedi- 
ence, and  love."  Her  voice  rose  and 
strengthened.  "I  could  only,"  she  said, 
"give  you  possession  and — contempt." 

"she  turned  her  back  on  him,  and  bending 
over  deliberately  as  if  to  rearrange  the  logs, 
caught  up  a  heavy  brass  poker  and  once 
more,  swift  as  thought,  faced  him. 

Her  eves  were  blazing  with  outrage  and 
fury.    He  shrank  from  them. 

'•The  only  thing,"  she  said,  "to  do  with 
a  thing  like  you  is  to  kill  it.  If  you  think 
you've  trapped  a  weak,  fainting  sort  ^  of 
girl,  you've  made  a  sad  mistake.  You've 
trapped  a  girl  who's  spent  her  life  swimming 
and  boating  and  doing  chores,  and  wishing 
she  was  a  boy  so  she  could  wrestle  and 
fight  " 

McKay  Hedden's  left  elbow  shot  up  to 
guard  his  head,  and  the  poker  descended 
with  an  awful  despairing  force  upon  his 
funny  bone.  The  man  screamed  aloud  and 
went  down  in  a  writhing  heap  like  a  spider 
touched  by  fire. 

Death  itself  is  seldom  so  painful  as  a 
blow  on  the  funny  bone.  McKay  Hedden 
was  as  completely  out  of  the  combat  as  if 
he  had  been  shot  through  the  heart.  Never- 
theless in  the  added  fury  which  a  successful 
blow  begets,  the  meek  and  gentle  Silver 
Sands  was  for  killing  him. 

She  felt  herself  caught  from  behind  in 
two  strong  gentle  arms.  Without  even  turn- 
ing her  head  she  knew  that  they  belonged 
to  Henley.  But  she  did  turn  her  head  and 
buried  it  on  his  breast  and  began  to  sob. 

The  folding  doors  into  the  little  dining- 
room  stood  wide  open.  Sam  Waring,  too, 
had  come  through  them,  and  he  stood  be- 
side the  writhing  form  of  the  manager  and 
looked  down  on  it,  sternly,  very  sternly, 
but  also  with  amusement. 


After  a  little  he  turned  to  the  others; 
Silver  had  stopped  sobbing,  and  was  begin- 
ning to  wonder  where  the  deliverers  had 
sprung  from. 

Waring  smiled  at  her  in  his  happy  good 
natured  way. 

"You  got  a  note  from  Mrs.  Michelin, 
Silver?" 

She  nodded. 

"  She  was  tricked  into  writing  it;  but  after 
thinking  it  out  for  some  time  she  actually 
smelt  a  rat,  bless  her,  and  she  told  Paul 
and  me  to  come  here  and  look  out  for  a 
squall.  She  gave  us  her  own  latchkey  and 
here  we  are,  bless  us!" 

"Did  you  hear  what  he  said?"  cried 
Silver,  her  suddenly  vanished  rage  suddenly 
returning. 

"We  did,"  said  Waring,  and  he  added 
"Hold  her  tight,  Paul— very  tight.  She's 
a  suffragette." 

Silver  burst  out  laughing. 

"  Mabel's  waiting  down-stairs,"  said  War- 
ing, "to  give  the  affair  tone  and  respecta- 
bility."   He  turned  to  Hedden. 

"For  heaven's  sake,"  he  said,  "can't  you 
stop  moaning  and  writhing?  Don't  you 
realize  that  Henley  and  I  are  going  to  take 
you  to  my  own  private  rooms  in  my  father 's 
house  and  give  you  something  to  cry  for? 
Save  your  tears,  man,  you'll  need  'em  later." 

"She's  broken  my  arm,"  cried  Hedden 
with  a  sudden  squeal  of  pain.  "Damn 
her!" 

Waring  simply  kicked  him,  not  hard,  but 
in  the  side,  and  reaching  down  pulled  him 
to  his  feet,  took  one  of  his  hands  and  pulled 
it  through  the  crook  of  his  arm,  took  his 
little  finger  and  doubled  it,  the  old  school 
boy  trick,  and  told  him  to  pull  himself  to- 
gether and  behave  himself. 

XLVI 

The  elevator  boy  must  have  thought  that 
Waring  and  Hedden  were  affectionate 
friends.  For  they  entered  the  elevator 
arm  in  arm,  so  remained  during  its  swift 
descent,  and  so  left  it. 

"Does  that  hurt?"  inquired  Waring 
softly,  doubling  Hedden's  little  finger 
sharply  upon  itself.  "Well,  if  there  is  a 
policeman  outside  the  building  and  you 
start  anything,  I'll  break  your  finger  dead 

off  Now  then  we'll  just  step  into  this 

second  cab  and  wait  at  my  house  for  Henley. 
He's  going  to  see  the  ladies  home." 
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"Let  go  my  finger,"  said  Hedden  in  a 
voice  convulsed  with  rage  and  fear. 

"Shut  up,"  said  Waring,  and  kept  his 
subduing  grip. 

"Good  night,  Mabel,"  he  called  to  Miss 
Reeves.  "Good  night,  Silver.  Sorry  I 
can't  shake  hands.  See  you  in  the  morning, 
and  all  will  be  well.  Don't  be  long,  Paul." 
"I  won't,"  said  Henley  briefly  and  grimly. 
A  moment  later  the  cab  containing  Hed- 
den and  his  captor  was  speeding  toward 
the  Waring's  great  house. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  me?" 
gasped  Hedden. 

"  I  think  it  will  be  pleasanter  for  you  not 
to  know,"  said  Waring. 

They  reached  the  house,  and  Hedden  was 
conducted  to  Sam  Waring's  very  own  li- 
brary and  work-room  annex  on  the  top 
floor.  Waring  released  the  manager's  little 
finger  and  closed  the  door. 

The  room  was  brightly  lighted,  and 
cheerful  in  every  way,  but  no  smile  of  com- 
fort or  well-being  appeared  on  Hedden 's 
face.    He  was  badly  scared. 

"  What  do  you  think  you're  going  to  do?  " 
he  said,  with  a  lame  effort  at  bluster. 

"I  don't  think,"  said  Waring.  "I  know. 
Meanwhile  till  Henley  comes,  you'd  better 
sit  down  and  rest.  You'll  need  all  your 
strength.  He's  a  terrible  fellow  when  he's 
roused,  and  he  knows  all  the  tricks." 

Hedden  sank  into  a  chair,  sheer  panic, 
rather  than  the  wish  to  rest,  having  loosened 
knees.  And  his  imagination,  for  he  had 
that,  we  must  give  him  credit,  began  to 
torture  him.  And  then  there  was  the 
sound  of  light  footsteps,  the  door  opened 
and  Henley  came  in,  smiling  grimly. 

"I  telephoned  Sparks,"  he  said.  "He'd 
gone  to  bed,  but  he's  dressing  now  and  will 
come  around  as  soon  as  he  can  to  draw  up  the 
papers  for  Mister  Hedden  to  sign.  Hadn't 
we  better  move  the  table  against  the  wall, 
Sam,  so  as  to  have  plenty  of  room?  " 

"Yes,  of  course,"  said  Waring,  "and  roll 
up  the  rug  too.  You'll  have  to  move, 
Mister  Hedden,  your  chair  is  on  the  rug. 
And  while  you're  about  it  you  may  as  well 
take  off  your  coat." 

The  room  being  cleared,  Henley,  with  a 
kind  of  irrepressible  eagerness,  took  off  his 
coat  and  waistcoat,  threw  them  into  a  chair, 
and  kicked  off  his  pumps.  Then  he  turned 
to  Hedden. 

'  Ready  if  you  are." 

Bat  Hidden  was  not  ready.    It  took 


them  some  time  to  get  him  out  of  his  coat 
on  to  his  feet,  and  into  the  middle  of  the 
room. 

"There's  no  use  going  over  what  you've 
done  to  me  and  mine,"  said  Henley,  "and 
what  you've  tried  to  do.  You've  earned  a 
good  licking  and  you  are  going  to  take  it. 
Put  up  your  hands."  ' 

But  Hedden  did  not  put  them  up. 

"You  are  famous  for  your  imagination," 
said  Henley  sweetly,  "imagine  that  you  are 
a  man." 

Hedden's  answer  was  to  scream  "Help! 
Murder! "  at  the  top  of  his  lungs,  and  make 
a  sudden  dash  for  the  door. 

Henley,  not  a  bad  boxer,  and  unusually 
clever  with  his  feet,  simply  tripped  him  up 

The  fall  lent  Hedden  some  of  that  cour- 
age peculiar  to  cornered  rats.  Cursing  and 
blaspheming,  and  swinging  his  fists  wildly, 
he  scrambled  to  his  feet  and  came  at  Henley 
like  an  impassioned  windmill. 

He  was  met  by  a  loud  exclamation  of  joy 
and  a  terrible  smash  in  the  mouth. 

Three  minutes  later  he  came  to  his  senses 
in  a' distant  corner  of  the  room.  Henley, 
the  joy  not  yet  fled  from  his  countenance, 
was  nursing  a  broken  finger. 

"It's  no  use,"  said  Waring  mournfully, 
"he's  big  and  strong,  but  he  don't  fight'" 

He  dragged  the  manager  to  his  feet,  put 
on  his  coat  for  him  and  dropped  him  into 
a  chair. 

"Make  yourself  at  home,"  he  said,  "we'll 
be  back  when  Sparks  comes.  And  by  the 
way,  if  you  try  to  make  a  row  about  any- 
thing that's  happened  or  that's  going  to 
happen,  we'll  get  you!  One  or  other  of  us 
will  get  you,  and  don't  forget." 

Left  to  himself,  locked  in,  the  bruised 
and  disheveled  manager  ground  his  teeth 
and  for  some  moments  invented  the  most 
dreadful  threats  and  vengeances.  He 
looked  very  hideous,  his  eyes  inflamed  with 
weeping  and  his  lips  immensely  swollen. 
Time  passed,  and  he  began  to  think.  It 
was  a  difficult  adventure  to  twist  and  make 
over  so  that  he  should  appear  the  hero  of  it. 
He  actually  gave  up  trying.  On  the  whole  it 
was  better  that  the  story  shouldn't  get  out. 
Who  was  this  Sparks?  A  lawyer  probably. 

"They'll  want  me  to  sign  promises,"  he 
thought.  "But  that  won't  count;  it'll  be 
under  compulsion.  Still  if  I  make  promises 
and  don't  keep  them  " 

He  lifted  his  fingers  to  his  swollen  mouth, 
and  tears  ran  out  of  his  eyes. 
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"Damn  them  to  hell!"  he  moaned. 
A  thought  of  Nellie  Michelin  came  into 
his  head; "and  his  expression  brightened 

"She  took  my  money  and  then  she  bc- 
traved  me."  was  his  thought. 

Upon  her  he  could  be  avenged  to  his 
heart's  content.  She  wasn't  any  calm,  vio- 
lent man,  but  a  silly,  weak  woman.  She 
should  learn  what  suffering  was,  damn  her 
His  eye  perceived  on  the  table  which  had 
been  removed  from  the  center  of  the  room 
a  manuscript  in  a  blue  cover.  The  reader 
perhaps  will  remember  that  this  was  a 
coin-  of  Henlev's  new  play,  of  which  Sam 
Waring  had  said  that  it  had  "When  My 
Ship  Comes  In"  skinned  a  mile. 

The  manager  moved  stealthily  toward 
the  table,  and  took  the  manuscript.  He 
noticed  that  the  piece  was  by  Henley 
and  he  began  to  read,  still  standing. 

Gradually  the  lines  of  rage,  fear,  ven- 
geance, and  childishness  faded  from  his  face, 
lie  was  reading  eagerly  now;  not  word  by 
word,  but  trained  for  many  years  to  the 
art  of  reading  plays,  by  paragraphs  and 
half-pages.  His  eyes  began  to  brighten 
with  enthusiasm.  For  as  far  as  he  had  gone 
he  could  find  but  one  fault  with  the  play- 
somebody  other  than  himself  had  written  it. 
He  wondered  if  this  was  the  only  copy. 
Probably  not.  Henley  had  learned  wisdom 
by  experience.  Still  there  was  always  a 
chance— besides  the  thing  could  be  so 
altered— the  scene  changed,  laid  in  the 
country,  say,  the  names  of  the  characters, 
etc.,  that  a  jury  of  twelve  honest  men  and 
true  would  never  recognize  it. 

Footsteps  sounded  in  the  hall,  and  voices. 
With  a  smile  of  exquisite  triumph  McKay 
Hedden  folded  the  manuscript  lengthwise, 
thrust  it  into  his  inside  pocket,  and  retreated 
as  far  from  the  table  as  possible. 

XXVII 

"Good  morning,  ladies,"  said  Henley. 
"  It's  a  fine  day,  isn't  it?  " 

"  I'm  particularly  impressed  with  the  blue 
sky  behind  the  black  clouds,"  said  Waring. 

The  ladies  flew  into  a  rage. 

"Tell  us  what  happened— tell  us  at 
once!"  they  cried. 

So  the  gentlemen  told  them  all  that  had 
happened. 

"The  play  is  to  go  on,"  said  Henley,  un- 


til Spring.  I'm  to  have  a  seven  per  cent, 
flat  royalty  but  no  credit  on  the  program. 
There'didn't  seem  to  be  any  way  to  manage 
that,  and  save  Hedden's  face." 

"Why  save  his  face?"  cried  Silver. 

"You  didn't  see  it  after  Paul  hit  him," 
said  Sam. 

"The  money  just  now,"  said  Henley,  "is 
the  main  thing.  It  will  pay  back  what  he's 
tricked  you  into  owing.  Then  your  con- 
tract with  him  has  been  cancelled.  You're 
to  sign  one  that  ends  when  the  play  stops 
running — earlv  in  May,  that  is." 

"I'm  glad,"  said  Silver,  "that  the  play 
isn't  to  be  punished  and  it's  fun  to  be  praised 
and  applauded  every  night  except  Sun- 
days." 

""Don't  you  get  praised  Sundays?"  asked 
Henley  plaintively. 

And  she  smiled  with  delight  at  him. 
Then,  her  face  grave  and  anxious: 

"I've seen  my  father,"  she  said;  "and  it's 
true  about  his  killing  a  man.  But  the  man 
had  to  be  killed,  and  no  jury,  would  do  any- 
thing to  father.  They  couldn't  when  they'd 
heard  the  story." 

"No  jury  will  have  a  chance,"  said  War- 
ing. "Hedden  is  convinced  that  if  any- 
thing comes  out  through  him  he  won't 
live  to  boast  about  it.  We've  made  that 
clear." 

Just  how  it  came  about  is  unknown.  1 
think  Waring  asked  if  he  would  find  a 
cigaret  in  the  dining-room,  and  Mabel 
Reeves  went  with  him  to  help  look.  Any- 
way they  disappeared  and  were  gone  some 
time. 

Henley  simply  caught  Silver  Sands  up  in 
his  arms,  and  began  to  kiss  and  murmur. 
Presently  the  murmurs  became  words,  in- 
telligent words,  that  she  was  able  to  answer: 

'"Deed,"  she  said,  "and  you  needn't  think 
I  want  to  wait  till  May  either." 

And  they  resolved  that  they  wouldn't. 
-  "But  Paul,"  said  Silver,  "there's  one 
thing  you  ought  to  know,  and  maybe  when 
you  know  you  won't  want  to  marry  me. 
I'm  proud  of  it,  but  other  people  mightn't 
be.  Poor  father  killed  a  man,  that's  bad 
enough;  but  what  do  you  think  my  mother 
did?  She  used  to  be  shot  out  of  a  cannon 
every  afternoon  and  evening  for  a  living!" 

The  young  aristocrat  folded  the  lovely 
girl  still' closer  in  his  arms  and  they  laughed 
till  they  cried. 


The  End 
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WANT  you  to  get  that  woman,"  said  the  Chief's 
voice  over  the  wire.  His  tone  was  one  of  heavy 
impatience. 

"It  will  take  time,"  answered  Kestner  of  the 
Secret  Service. 

"I  don't  care  what  it  takes,"  said  the  voice 
^     on  the  thread  of  steel  that  brought  the  ear  of 
Manhattan  leaning   close  to  the  lips  of 
Washington.    "We've  got  to  gather  her 
in.    Casey  reports  another  Indian 
Head  ten'  from  your  district!" 

"That  In- 
dian Head  ten 


I 


' '  I  hand  over  the 
message  to  th" 
dame   herself  as 
she  hops  into  a  taxi. ' 

1X8 


II 


never  came 
from  the  Lam- 
bert -gang," 
protested  Kest- 
ner.  "I  talked 
it  over  with  Casey,  and  put 
Wilsnach  on  the  case.   It's  the 
work  of  a  Williamsburg  Italian 
named    Carlesi,   cheap  photo- 
engraving with  brush-work  color- 
ing  and   hand   shading.  And 
Wilsnach  ought  to  have  Carlesi 
rounded  up  before  midnight." 

"But  you  know  what  it  means 
to  us,  having  this  Lambert  woman 
and  her  old  man  running  loose!" 

"They're  still  loose,  of  course, 
but  they'd  never  do  cheap  work 
like  Carlesi's.  You  can  always  be 
sure  of  that.  If  they  break  bad 
paper  they  break  it  big!" 

"Precisely!  And  that's  why  we've 
got  to  get  them,  and  get  them 
quick.  That  First  Colonial  Hundred 
was  one  of  the  neatest  counterfeits 
that  ever  went  under  the  glass.  And 
three  banks  had  O  K-ed  it  before  it 
was  turned  in!" 

"I'll  do  my  best,"  answered  Kest- 
ner, "but  you'll  have  to  let  me  do  it 
in  my  own  way." 
"It's  your  case,"  assented  the 
Chief's  voice. 
It  was  at   the  same   moment  that  Kestner 
hung  up  the  receiver  that  a  knock  sounded  on  his  door, 
e  crossed  the  room  and  peered  into  his  fanlight  project- 
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ine-mirror  (an  invention  of  his  own)  and 
saw  that  his  caller  was  nothing  more  than 
a  messenger-boy  in  uniform.  Before  he 
could  turn  the  key  and  open  the  door,  the 
knock  was  repeated. 

Kestner  casually  eyed  that  boy  as  he 
stepped  inside.  The  occupant  of  the  room 
even  yawned  and  stretched  himself,  with 
an  air  of  indifference.  Yet  he  made  his 
scrutiny  still  more  searching.  For  the 
scaled  envelope  which  he  stared  down  at 
bore  Kestner's  own  name,  to  say  nothing  of 
this  new  address  of  his 
which  he  had  supposed 
unknown  to  the  rest  of 
the  world. 
He  sis 


for  the 

message,  opened 

it,  and  motioned 

the  boy  to  sit  down.  At  the  same 

moment  Kestner  backed  against 

the  door  and  quietly  turned  the 

key  in  the  lock.    For  one  quick 

glance  had  already  carried  back  to 

consciousness  the  startling  fact  that 

the  sheet  of  paper  which  he  held  was 

signed  by  Maura  Lambert  herself. 

°The  message  which  he  found  him- 
self reading  was  both  explicit  and  brief. 

"Could  I  see  you  at  once?"  it  read. 

"I  ask  only  because  it  is  most  urgent 

and  most  important.  Maura  Lambert." 
After  studying  this  message  for  a 

second  time  Kestner  stood  submit- 
ting the  bearer  of  it  to  still  another 
of  his  apparently  impersonal  and  ab- 
stracted scrutinies. 

"Where  did  this  note  come  from?" 
was  Kestner's  casual  inquiry. 

"Fr'm  th'  Alambo,"  was  the  equally 
casual  reply. 
'  "What's  that?"  demanded  Kestner. 
"Squab-dump!"  was  the  laconic  answer. 
Then,  seeing  he  was  not  understood,  the  uni 
formed  youth  added:    "It's  one  o'  them 
burlap-lined  apartment-hotels  wit'  all  th' 
onyx  in  th'  office  an'  all  the  Tenderloin  in 
th'  uppers!    You  know  th'  kind." 


"And  where  did  you  get  this  note?" 
"From  a  woman  in  Number  Seventeen." 
"What  did  she  look  like?" 
The  youth  struggled  through  a  descrip- 
tion which  Kestner  was  able  to  organize 
into  a  sufficiently  convincing  picture  of 
Maura  Lambert.    But  the  mystery  of  the 
situation  only  increased.  There  was  a  touch 
of  novelty  in  having  the  enemy  one  had 
pursued  half-way  round  the  world  suddenly 
turning  about  and  soliciting  an  interview. 

"Was  that  woman  alone  when  she  gave 
you  this  note?"  pursued  Kestner. 
"Sure,"  was  the  answer. 
"Did  she  tell  you  to  bring  back  an 
answer?" 

"Yep!    An'  give  me  a  bone  extra  fr 
bein'  quick!" 

Kestner  pondered  the  situation 
for  a  moment  or  two.  "How 
soon  will  you  be  back  at 
the  Alambo?" 

The  youth  took 


off  his  cap  and  ex- 
amined a  second 
message  stowed 
away  there. 

"  'S  soon  as  I 
beat  it  down  to  th' 
McAlpin  an'  back," 
was  his  answer. 

"That  means  inside 
an    hour?"  asked 
Kestner,  as  he  sat 
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"Yep,"  answered  the  boy. 

Kestner's  written  reply  was  as  brief  as 
the  message  that  prompted  it.  He  merely 
wrote:  "I'll  be  glad  to  see  you  -and  since 
you  say  it's  urgent,  the  sooner  the  better." 

He  sealed  the  note,  quietly  crossed  the 
room  to  the  locked  door,  turned  the  key 
and  stepped  out  into  the  hall.  He  seemed 
relieved  to  find  that  hallway  quite  empty. 

"Wait  here  for  me,"  he  called  back  to  the 
boy. 

The  wait,  to  the  listless-eyed  youth,  was 
not  a  long  one.  But  in  that  brief  space  of 
time  a  message  had  gone  down  for  a  taxi- 
cab  and  a  Federal  plain-clothes  man  had 
received  instructions  to  shadow  an  A.  D.  T. 
messenger  to  the  Hotel  McAlpin  and  from 
the  McAlpin  back  to  the  Alambo.  But 
that  boy  was  to  be  in  no  way  interfered  with. 

Kestner  handed  his  message  to  the  wait- 
ing youth,  and  with  it  a  dollar  bill.  "Now 
are  you  sure  that  second  message  is  for  the 
McAlpin?"  he  inquired. 

For  answer,  the  youth  produced  the  mes- 
sage itself.  It  was  a  violet-colored  envelope, 
redolent  of  patchouli,  and  inscribed  with  a 
handwriting  that  was  almost  childish  in  its 
formlessness. 

One  glance  at  it  was  enough,  and  the  next 
moment  Kestner  was  pushing  the  boy  half- 
humorously  towards  the  open  door.  Once 
that  door  was  closed  again,  however,  Kest- 
ner's diffidence  had  disappeared.  In  two 
minutes  he  had  made  himself  ready  for  the 
street,  and  in  another  two  minutes  he  was 
in  a  taxicab  speeding  across  the  city  in  the 
direction  of  the  Alambo. 

It  was  exactly  twelve  minutes  later  that 
Kestner's  knock  sounded  on  the  door  of 
suite  seventeen  in  that  rookery  of  migratory 
birds  known  as  the  Alambo. 

He  knew  the  type  well  enough,  for  in 
Paris  and  Buda-Pesth  and  Monte  Carlo 
and  Trouville  his  work  had  only  too  often 
taken  him  into  such  quarters.  He  was 
familiar  enough  with  each  sordid  detail, 
the  entrance  of  gilt  and  marble  and  plush, 
the  belittered  breakfast-trays  at  bedroom 
doors,  the  kimonoed  figures  that  visited 
from  floor  to  floor  and  calmly  arranged 
hydrogenatcd  hair  in  elevator-mirrors,  the 
overflow  of  cocktail  glasses  and  beer  bot- 
tles ungarnered  by  slatternly  chamber- 
maids, the  mingled  odors  of  musty  carpets 
and  house-pets  and  Turkish  cigarets. 

It  puzzled  Kestner  not  a  little,  as  he  re- 


peated his  knock  and  stood  prepared  for 
any  emergency,  to  find  adequate  excuse-  for 
Maura  Lambert's  presence  in  such  a  place. 
Then  all  thought  on  the  matter  ended,  for 
he  heard  a  light  step  cross  the  room,  and  a 
moment  later  found  himself  staring  into  the 
somewhat  startled  eyes  of  Maura  Lambert 
herself. 

It  was  plain  that  she  was  not  expecting 
him.  He  could  see  that  he  had  taken  her 
unawares,  for  over  one  arm  she  carried  a 
low-necked  gown  of  white  chiffon  cloth  em- 
bellished with  dotted  net  and  lace  and  rib- 
bon-flowers. This  she  must  have  been 
about  to  pack  away  in  a  traveling-bag,  for 
one  stood  open  in  a  shabby  Morris-chair 
on  the  far  side  of  the  room.  He  noticed, 
too,  that  she  was  dressed  for  the  street,  and 
it  did  not  surprise  him  to  catch  sight  of  her 
hat  and  gloves  standing  close  beside  the 
traveling-bag.  Then  he  looked  once  more 
back  at  her  face. 

On  the  brow  beneath  the  heavily  massed 
chestnut  hair  was  a  small  frown  of  wonder. 

"You  wanted" to  see  me,"  was  Kestner's 
casual  reminder,  as  he  advanced  a  trifle, 
that  the  door  might  not  be  swung  shut  be- 
tween him  and  the  one  woman  he  desired 
to  see.  _  Even  as  she  looked  at  him  her  self- 
possession  seemed  to  return  to  her. 

"I  asked  if  I  might  come  to  see  you, "she 
amended,  with  her  wide-raised  eyes  still 
fixed  on  his  face. 

"But  you  said  it  was  urgent,"  argued 
her  visitor. 

"It  is  urgent,"  she  admitted. 

"Then  shall  I  come  in?"  he  quietly 
inquired. 

"Yes,"  she  said  with  an  abstraction 
which  implied  her  mind  was  occupied  by 
other  and  more  troubling  things. 

Kestner,  as  he  stepped  into  the  room, 
swept  the  place  with  one  of  his  quick  and 
comprehensive  glances.  Through  a  door 
opening  into  a  small  bedroom  he  caught 
sight  of  a  partly  packed  trunk.  On  the  bed 
beside  it  was  a  disordered  tumble  of  cloth- 
ing, the  litter  of  wrapping  paper  about  it 
implying  that  much  of  that  apparel  was 
newly  bought.  These  quickly  compre- 
hended details  gave  to  the  place  a  spirit  of 
transiency.  They  made  it  plain  to  the  new  - 
comer that  he  had  interrupted  Maura  Lam- 
bert in  some  sudden  movement  towards 
flight.  And  again,  as  he  stared  into  her 
face,  his  earlier  suspicions  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  a  trap  returned  to  him. 
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"Won't  you  sit  down?"  she  said,  quietly- 
motioning  him  towards  a  chair. 

"Thank  you,"  he  answered,  as  formally 
as  though  his  call  had  been  a  social  one. 

Before  seating  himself,  however,  he 
moved  his  chair  back  until  it  stood  against 
the  wall  of  the  room.  This  was  an  an- 
nouncement, he  knew,  of  his  latent  distrust 
in  her  and  her  motives.  Yet  the  movement 
seemed  lost  on  her,  though  Kestner  re- 
minded himself  that  in  the  past  she  had 
proved  herself  a  capable  enough  actress. 
He  even  wondered,-  as  he  gazed  about  those 
small  and  dingy  chambers,  how  often  the 
antique  games  of  blackmail  had  been  played 
between  their  faded  walls.  He  also  pon- 
dered the  fact  that  she  would  be  an  espe- 
cially valuable  woman  at  such  work,  with 
her  incongruous  air  of  purity  and  other- 
worldliness,  her  undeniable  beauty,  her 
almost  boy-like  unconcern  of  sex. 

Yet  the  next  moment,  as  he  looked  back 
at  the  intent  face  with  its  inapposite  flower- 
like appeal,  he  resented  the  very  thought 
of  her  as  a  pawn  in  anything  so  sordid  as 
the  panel-game.   It  was  unbelievable. 

"You  should  not  have  come  here,"  she 
said,  after  several  moments  of  thought. 

"Why  not?"  demanded  Kestner. 

"Because  it  is  dangerous,"  was  her 
answer. 

"For  whom?" 

There  was  a  touch  of  cynicism  in  his 
smile,  but  she  chose  to  disregard  it.  Her 
brow  did  not  lose  its  look  of  troubled 
thought.    "For  you,"  she  answered. 

"  But  not  for  you?  "  he  inquired. 

"  For  both  of  us,"  she  amended.  He  won 
a  thin  and  wintry  pleasure  from  the  thought 
that  they  were  bracketed  together,  if  only 
by  peril. 

"Then  why  did  you  send  for  me?"  was 
his  next  question. 

There  was  a  shadow  of  reproof  in  her 
eyes  at  the  obliquity  of  that  inquiry.  "I 
did  not  send  for  you,"  she  reminded  him. 
"  I  asked  to  come  to  you." 

"For  what  reason?" 

Her  eyes  were  again  studying  his  face. 
He  was  struck  by  both  their  fearlessness 
and  their  lack  of  guile.  That  strange  life 
of  hers,  he  felt,  must  have  beaten  down 
those  flimsier  reticences  and  privacies  of 
sex  behind  which  youth,  as  a  rule,  sat  with 
its  illusions.  "  I  wanted  to  see  if  we  could 
possibly  come  to  terms,"  she  finally  an- 
nounced. 


It  took  an  effort  for  Kestner  to  retain  his 
pose  of  impersonality.  "What  terms?"  he 
quietly  inquired. 

"That  is  what  we  must  decide  on,"  she 
said  in  the  same  tone  of  solemn  candor. 

"Why?"  demanded  her  visitor,  still  fenc- 
ing for  time. 

"Because  I  can't  go  on  like  this,"  she  re- 
plied with  a  listlessly  tragic  movement  of 
the  hands,  "nothing  can  go  on  like  this!" 
"I  know  it,"  was  Kestner's  quiet  retort. 
She  did  not  resent  any  note  of  triumph 
that  may  have  been  in  his  voice.  Her  brow 
still  wore  its  look  of  troubled  thought. 

"It  isn't  you  that  I'm  afraid  of,"  she  an- 
nounced, the  abstraction  of  her  tone  taking 
all  sting  from  the  statement. 

"Then  what  is  it?"  he  asked,  lamenting 
the  fact  that  he  could  not  see  her  face, 

"It's  myself,"  she  answered  after  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation.  "  I  can't  go  on  with  this. 
I've  got  to  get  away  from  it!"  The  vio- 
let-blue eyes  were  once  more  courageously 
meeting  Kestner's  unparticipating  stare. 
"You  remember  what  you  told  me  in  Pa- 
lermo? How  father  and  I  could  never  keep 
on  at  this  sort  of  work,  how  it  must  go  from 
bad  to  worse,  and  always  lead  to  one  end, 
and  only  one  end?  Well,  that  is  the  way  it 
is  leading.  When  we  worked  together  we 
always  felt  safe.  But  we  were  safe  only 
because  we  kept  together." 

"And  you're  not  keeping  together?" 
Kestner  inquired. 

"We  can't,"  was  her  almost  tragic 
answer. 

"Are  you  willing  to  tell  me  why?" 

"I'm  compelled  to  tell  you  why." 

"What  is  it?"  he  asked. 

When  she  spoke,  after  a  pause,  she 
unconsciously  lowered  her  voice.  "It's 
Morello!" 

"Has  he  anything  to  do  with  your  being 
here?"  Kestner  demanded. 

"He  has  everything  to  do  with  my  being 
here.  I  came  here  to  escape  him.  I  chose 
this  place  because  I  knew  he  would  come 
to  a  place  like  this  last.  He  knows  how  I 
hate  such  things!" 

Kestner  was   watching   her  narrowly. 

"What  does  your  father  say  about  it?" 
he  demanded. 

There  was  a  momentary  look  of  revolt  in 
the  brooding  violet-blue  eyes.  "That  is 
the  hopeless  part  of  it  all,"  she  acknowl- 
edged. "  He  is  willing  that  I  should  go  with 
Morello.  Something  has  made  him  change. 
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He  doesn't  seem  willing  to  help  me  any 

more!" 

"But  without  you  he  is  helpless?" 

"  Without  me,  as  things  are,  he  cannot  go 
on  with  the  work  he  has  been  doing,"  she 
admitted. 

"Why?"  asked  Kestner. 

She  did  not  answer  him  at  once.  In- 
stead, she  rose  to  her  feet,  crossed  the  room 
to  her  open  traveling-bag,  and  from  its 
depths  took  out  a  parcel  wrapped  in  a  strip 
of  green  baize.  This  parcel  was  small,  and 
oblong  in  shape,  but  as  she  walked  back  to 
her  chair  with  it,  it  impressed  Kestner  as 
being  of  considerable  weight.  "Because 
here,"  she  said  as  she  held  the  baize-covered 
bundle,  "I  have  all  the  plates  with  which 
his  new  counterfeits  were  to  be  printed!" 

Kestner  sat  staring  at  her  as  she  slowly 
undid  that  innocent-looking  ob- 
long parcel  covered  with  its 
green  baize  wrapper.  His  pulse 
quickened  a  little  as  he 
caught  the  glint  of  polished 
metal.  There  were  eight 
plates,  he  could  see,  each  pad- 
ded by  an  oblong  of  red  blot- 
ting-paper trimmed  to  the 
size  of  the  plate  itself. 

Maura  Lambert  looked  up 
and  saw  the  Secret  Agent's 
eyes  studying  the  sheets  of 
metal  that  lay  in  her  lap. 
"It's  only  natural  for  you  not 
to  believe  me  any  more.  I 
can't  even  ask  you  to  accept 
my  word.  But  these,"  she 
went  on,  as  she  touched  the 
plates  with  her  finger-tips, 
"you  can  recognize  at  a 
glance.  I  want  you  to  take 
them.  That  will  show  you  I 
am  being  sincere!" 

She  was  holding  them  out 
to  him,  but  he  did  not  reach 
for  them.  Yet  the  irony  of  the 
situation  did  not  escape  him. 
Here  he  sat  face  to  face  with 
the  cleverest  counterfeiter  in  all 
Europe,  the  woman  he  had  pur- 
sued half  way  round  the  world,  and 
she  of  her  own  free  will  was  handing 
over  to  him  the  fateful  pieces  of  en- 
graved metal  which  had  once  stood  the  end 
and  object  of  all  that  pursuit.    It  was  too 
good  to  be  true. 


"You  must  believe  me!"  she  cried  out, 
startled  by  the  look  of  doubt  that  had  swe  pt 
over  his  face. 

"Why?"  he  demanded. 

"Because  I  am  asking  you  to  help  me!" 
she  said  with  a  forlornness.  of  tone  which 
touched  him  even  against  his  will. 

"But  how  can  I  do       that  now?" 

"By  letting   things  stand  as 

they  are,"  was  her  quick 
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retort.  "By  dropping  this  persecution  of  me  and  my 
father  and  giving  me  the  chance  of  going  back  to 
Europe!" 

Kestner  was  watching  her  closely.  "Who  told  you 
to  ask  for  this?"  he  demanded. 

"I  am  asking  it  for  myself,"  was  her  reply.  "And 
in  asking  it  I  can  give  you  the  promise  there  will  be 
no  need  for  further  action  on  your  part." 
"By  that,  you  mean  no  more  counterfeiting?" 
"Yes." 

"But  can  you  answer  for  your  father,  and  for 
Morello,  when  you  venture  that  promise?" 

"No;  I  can't  answer  for  them,"  she  acknowl- 
edged, as  she  looked  down  at  the  plates  on  her  knee. 
Then  she  turned  back  to  Kestner  again.  "But,  don't 
you  see,  without  these  to  print  from  they  will  be 
helpless.  They  can't  carry  out  what  they  have  plan- 
ned, without  plates.  And  without  me  they  can  never 
make  more!" 

"But  it's  not  in  my  hands,"  he  protested.  Im 
only  one  small  cog  in  the  wheels  of  a  huge  machine 
they  call  the  law." 

"But  what  does  that  machine  gain  by  grind- 
ing us  down,  now?  What  good  can  it  do  you, 
or  your  government,  or  the  whole  world,  if 
you  keep  me  from  going  back  to  the  de- 
cent life  I  want  to  live?    All  I  want 
is  the  chance  to  get  away,  to  save 
myself  from  worse  things  than 
you  can  face  me  with!  And 
you  won't  even  believe  me!" 
Kestner  sat  for  several  mo- 
ments  without  speaking. 
"You  must  rather  despise 
me,"  he  ventured,  as  his 
meditative  eyes  met  hers. 

"Not  so  much  as  I  de- 
spise myself!"  was  her 
\      slightly  embittered  answer. 
"And  I  don't  blame  you 
—for  anything.   I  think  I 
understand,  now.  Sometimes 
I've  been  almost  glad  that 
you  were  doing  what  you  were. 
I  got  a  sort  of  relief  from  the 
thought  that  you  were  following 
us,  every  move  we  made.    I've  felt 
safer,  lately,  remembering  you  were 
GRfVAft  >  somewhere  near,  even  if  it  was  to  undo 

everything  my  father  had  been  working  for. 
But  when  I  say  that,  too,  you  can't  believe 
me,  can  you?"  . 
"I  wish  I  could,"  Kestner  admitted.  He  found  him- 
self speaking  with  an  earnestness  of  which  on  second  thought 
he  felt  slightly  ashamed.    He  was  still  torturing 

"Here,"  said  Maura  to  Rest-      ^    sQul  thg        ry  as  to  how  much  of  all  she 

ner,  "1  have  all  the  plates  w.th  which  genuine  and  how  much  was  trickery. 

father's  new  counterfeits  were  to  be  printed.         saia  Wdb  genuine 
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But  he  could  not  for- 
get the  fact  that 
she   was  Paul 
Lambert's 
daughter  and 
the  agent 
t  hrough 
whom 


"Wait," 
Maura 
whispered  as 
she  pointed  to- 
wards the  door 


criminal 
had  planned 
to  debauch  a  na- 
tion's currency  with  counterfeit  money. 

They  sat  there,  facing  each  other  in  one 
of  those  pregnant  silences  which  sometimes 
come  when  wide  issues  are  at  stake.  Kest- 
ner  remembered  that  she  was  beleaguering 
him  with  none  of  the  artifices  of  sex.  There 
was  something  almost  judicial  in  her  impas- 
sivity, as  though  her  case  had  been  put  and 


her  last  word  had  been  said.  And  in  that 
very  abnegation  of  appeal,  he  felt,  she  was 
circuitously  assailing  his  will  and  breaking 
down  his  resolution. 

She  must  have  caught  from  his  eyes  some 
vague  look  of  capitulation,  for  she  raised 
her  head,  as  though  to  speak  to  him.  But 
she  did  not  open  her  lips,  and  no  word 
passed  between  them. 

For   at   that  moment 
the  silence  was  broken  by 
another  and  a  quite  unex- 
pected sound.  It  came  in  the 
form  of  a  sudden  knock  on  the  door,  a 
peremptory  and  authoritative  knock  which 
caused  Kestner's  figure  to  stiffen  in  its 
chair,  and,  the  next  moment,  brought 
him,  alert  and  tingling,  to  his  feet. 

He  did  not  look  at  the 
door,  for  he  was  watching 
the  woman  before  whom 
he  stood,  wondering  if 
this  marked  the  con- 
summation of  her 
undeciphered  plan, 
speculating  as  to 
what   his  next 
step  should  be. 
Then  he  suddenly 
remembered  the 
messenger  boy 
and  his  undeliv- 
ered message. 
Kestner  was  able 
to  breathe  more 
freely.     It  left 
him  with  still  a 
shadow  of  hope  as 
to   her  integrity. 

He  could  see  her 
as  she  sat  there, 
with  her  gaze  fixed 
on  the  locked  door.  She 
had  made  no  movement,  and  she  had 
not  changed  color.  But  as  the  knock  was 
repeated,  more  peremptorily  than  before, 
her  whole  face  altered.  There  seemed  to  be 
a  narrowing  of  vision,  a  hardening  of  the 
lines  about  the  sensitive  mouth,  a  masking 
of  the  spirit  which  a  moment  earlier  had 
stood  before  him  like  an  open  book.  She 
was  running  truer  to  type,  he  felt,  in  that 
newer  pose.  It  was  a  nearer  approach  to 
what  he  had  expected  of  her. 

"Who  is  that?"  he  demanded  in  a  whis- 
per. 

The  woman  sitting  in  the  chair  did  not 
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answer  him.    But  she  made  a 
quick  and  terrified  motion  for 
silence.   Then  she  rose  to  her 
feet,  glancing  wide-eyed  about 
the  room. 

"Who  is  that?"  again  de- 
manded Kestner  as  he  lifted 
his  revolver  from  its  pocket. 

Still  she  did  not  answer  him. 
But  a  look  of  mute  protest 
leaped  into  her  eyes  as  she 
saw  his  firearm. 

"Wait,"  she  implored  in  a 
whisper.   She  gave  him  the 
impression  of  being  afraid 
to  speak.    But  her  eyes 
seemed  to  appeal  to  him 
for  help,  touched  with  the 
pathos  of  an  animal  to 
whom    the    power  of 
speech  has  not  been 
given.    And  for  a  mo- 
ment, in  the  teeth  of 
the  odds  that  were 
against   her,  he  be- 
lieved in  her. 

"Wait,"  she  whis- 
pered again  as  she 
pointed  towards  the 
door  of  the  dingy 
little  bedroom  behind 
him.    He  understood 
her  gesture.  But  for  a 
moment  he  hesitated, 
staring  down  into  her 
face.  It  was  quite  color- 
less, by  this  time,  and 
oddly  twisted,  as  a  child's 
face  is  sometimes  contorted 
with  pain.   But  her  hand  was  still 
stretched  half  imploringly  towards 
that  dingy  room  in  the  rear. 

Then  as  the  knock  was  repeated, 
he  stepped  silently  back  through  that 
second  door,  with  his  hat  in  one  hand 
and  his  revolver  in  the  other.    Then  he 
quietly  closed  the  door  and  secured  it  by 
the  heavy  brass  bolt  which  he  found  on  the 
inside.    At  the  same  moment  he  heard 
the  rustle  of  her  skirts  and  the  sound  of  a 
key  being  turned  in  the  lock.    He  had  no 
time  to  deliberate  on  the  fact  that  she  had 
locked  him  in  the  room  where  he  stood,  for 
in  the  next  breath  he  could  hear  the  sound 
of  her  voice,  addressed  to  the  impatient 
knocker  at  the  outer  door. 

"Just  a  moment,"  she  called  out  with  a 


slightly  rising  inflection 
which  gave  a  note  of 
casualness  to  her  cry. 
And  Kestner,  crouch- 
ing behind  that  inner 
door,  could  easi- 
ly picture 
how  des- 
perately 
she  was 


remarshal- 
ling  the  scattered 
lines  of  her  composure. 
He  could  hear  her  as  she 
crossed  the  room  again. 
He  could  even  catch  the 
sound  of  the  key  as  it  was 
turned  in  the  distant 
lock. 


He  knew  the  door  had  been  opened,  but 
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no  sound  reached  his  ears.  He  heard  the 
thud  of  the  door  as  it  was  swung  shut  again. 
But  still  no  sound  of  voices  came  to  the 
listener  in  the  inner  room. 

That  listener  suddenly  caught  his  breath, 
clapped  his  hat  on  his  head,  and  swung 
about.  For  a  moment  the  suspicion  flashed 
through  him  that  Maura  Lambert  had 
cleverly  given  him  the  slip.  His  fingers 
were  already  lifted  to  the  brass  draw-bolt 
when  the  silence  was  broken  by  the  sound 
of  a  laugh,  an  open-throated  and  deep- 
chested  laugh  of  mockery  that  was  not 
pleasant  to  hear.  Then  a  voice  spoke. 

"You  are  not  glad  — that  I  have 
come!" 

And  Kestner,  as  he  listened  there,  knew 
that  the  voice  was  the  voice  of  Morello. 

It  was  by  no  means  a  feeling  of  fear  that 
surged  through  the  man  imprisoned  in  that 
squalid  inner  room  of  the  Alambo,  as  he 
heard  the  voice  of  his  old-time  enemy.  It 
was  more  an  incongruous  feeling  of  deliv- 
erance, of  relief  at  the  thought  that  Maura 
Lambert  had  not  as  yet  betrayed  him. 
Then  he  stood  again  listening,  for  the  sound 
of  voices  was  once  more  coming  from  the 
outer  room. 

"How  dare  you  come  here?"  he  could 
hear  the  woman  demand. 

He  could  hear  Morello's  repeated  laugh  of 
mockery,  and  then  the  sound  of  the  Neapoli- 
tan's voice. 

"I  can  come  anywhere  now,"  was  Mo- 
rello's careless  answer.  There  was  an  au- 
dacity in  that  declaration  which  seemed 
new  to  the  man;  it  was  not  without  its 
effect  on  the  woman  confronting  him. 

"  But  what  right  have  you  to  come  here?  " 
she  'repeated  in  a  voice  which  quavered  a 
little,  in  spite  of  herself. 

From  some  apartment  nearby  the  stri- 
dent notes  of  a  piano  struck  up,  as  a  vaude- 
ville team  settled  down  to  determined 
rehearsals  of  an  undetermined  ragtime 
hit.  Over  and  over  the  syncopated  music 
was  repeated,  providing  a  raucous  and  cease- 
less accompaniment  for  the  dialog  taking 
place  in  Number  Seventeen.  That  tumult 
of  sound  compelled  Kestner  to  place  his 
ear  flat  against  the  panel  of  the  interven- 
ing door,  that  none  of  the  talk  might  escape 
him  in  the  general  din. 

"What  right  have  you  to  keep  me  out?" 
he  could  hear  Morello  demand.  And  again 
there  was  the  sound  of  the  full-throated 


laugh,  but  this  time  it  was  quite  without 
mirth. 

"You  have  been  drinking!"  proclaimed 
the  accusatory  voice  of  the  woman. 

"Have  I?"  was  the  heavy  retort  of  her 
tormentor.  It  was  plain  that  he  had 
stepped  closer  to  her.  "  And  what  if  I  have? 
When  I  want  a  thing,  I  get  it!" 

"Tony!"  cried  the  reedlike  voice  of  the 
other,  in  sharp  command. 

"Bah!"  cried  back  the  scoffing  voice. 
"Do  not  talk  to  me  as  though  I  were  a 
child.  The  time  for  that  is  over ! " 
'  "And  the  time  for  this  sort  of  nonsense 
is  over,"  countered  the  woman.  She  had 
backed  away  from  him,  apparently,  and 
was  standing  quite  close  to  the  bedroom 
door.  Kestner,  in  the  brief  lapse  of  silence 
that  followed,  could  catch  the  sound  of  her 
breathing.  Then  the  neighboring  piano 
struck  up  a  louder  tumult,  and  he  could 
hear  only  Morello's  voice  again. 

"Do  you  think  you  can  get  away  from 
me?"  the  Neapolitan  was  saying.  "No, 
signorita,  it  is  too  late  in  the  game  for  that! 
You  are  one  of  us,  and  you  will  stay  one  of 
us!  Always!" 

"You  have  nothing  to  do  with  what  I 
am,  or  what  I  intend  to  be,"  was  Maura 
Lambert's  defiant  retort. 

"No;  that  is  already  settled.  You  can 
not  get  away  from  that,  any  more  than  you 
can  get  away  from  me.  You  came  here, 
thinking  I  would  not  find  you.  And  the 
next  morning  I  am  here  .  And  on  still  the 
next  morning  I  will  be  here!" 

"My  father  would  kill  you  for  this!"  he 
could  hear  the  frightened  girl  cry  out.  And 
the  next  moment  he  could  hear  Morello's 
laugh  of  careless  disdain. 

"  He  would  kill  me,  would  he?  And  two 
days  ago  he  sent  me  to  you,  and  said  just 
what  I  have  said  to-day!" 

"That  is  a  lie!"  Maura  Lambert  called 
out.  "You  know  what  happened  to  Fer- 
rone,  two  winters  ago  in  Capri!  He  talked 
that  way,  and  he  went  to  Corfu  with  a  bul- 
let in  his  arm!  And  when  Shoenbein^ in- 
sisted on  insulting  me,  as  you  are  doing, 
my  father  followed  him  to  Abbazzia,  and  he 
was  in  the  hospital  at  Fiume  for  over  three 
weeks!" 

"Yes,"  mocked  Morello,  "he  watched 
over  you  then,  because  you  were  of  use  to 
him.  He  watched  over  you  the  same  as  a 
circus  manager  watches  over  an  animal  in 
a  cage!  Oh,  yes;  he  took  good  care  of  you 
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—the  same  care  that  a  track-racer  takes  of 
his  horse!  He  took  care  of  you  because  he 
bad  use  for  you.  He  kept  others  away  so 
that  you  could  serve  him  and  his 

criminal  ends." 

"That's  not  true! 
You  know  it's  not 
true!     He  kept 
my  life  clean,  he 
kept  it  decent,  no 
matter  what  it  cost, 
because  he  was  my 
father   and  he 
cared  for  me!" 

"How  much 
has  he  cared?  " 
demanded 
Morello.  '"The 
same  as  a 
crook  cares 
for  his  cap- 
per! The 
same   as  a 
rabbit-hun- 
ter cares 
for  his  fer- 
ret! And 
when  he 
thinks  you 
can  not  be 
of   use  to 
him,  he  will 
drop  you, 
the  same  as 
he  would 
drop  an  old 
shoe!" 

Kestner  had 
to  strain  his  ear 
to  catch  the 
girl's  answer 
above  the  din  of 
the  piano-pound- 
ing in  the  nearby 
apartment. 

"That  is  my  father 
you  are  speaking  of,"  he  could  hear 
the  quavering  voice  reply,  and  it  rose  in 
pitch  as  the  phrase  was  repeated,  "my 
father — do  you  hear!" 

Still  again  the  sound  of  Morello's  heavy 
laughter  filled  the  outer  room. 

"  So  he's  your  father,"  he  scoffed.  "  Then 
I  call  him  a  fine  kind  of  a  father!  Ha,  a 
fine  father,  wasn't  he,  to  take  all  those 
years  to  train  you  as  a  forger !  A  fine  father 
to  take  a  young  girl  and  show  her  the  secrets 


of  counterfeit- 
ing, and  keep 
her  at  it,  until 
she   was  the 
best  steel- 
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"Your  father!" 
Morello  cried. 
"He  is  no  more 
your  father  than 
I  am!  " 


engraver  in  the  business!  He  was  a  kind 
man,  was  he  not,  to  take  you  out  of  a  con- 
vent, when  he  found  you  were  clever  with 
a  pen  and  brush,  and  put  you  to  copying 
postage-stamps  and  Austrian  bank-notes 
and  let  you  think  it  was  for  museum  ex- 
hibitions! That  was  a  fine  trick,  was  it  not? 
He  was  a  fine  father  when  he  tried  to  match 
you  off  with  that  check-forger  Carlesi, 
that  smooth-tongued  cutthroat  who  had 
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swindled  his  way  from  Messina  to  Berlin 
and  back  before  you  had  stopped  playing 
with  your  dolls!  Ah,  I  see  you  remember 
Carlesi!" 

"I  don't  want  to  hear  any  more  of  this!" 
cried  the  girl.   "  I  can't  listen  to  " 

"But  you  must  hear  more  of  this,"  con- 
tended the  other,  losing  himself  more  and 
more  in  that  fiery  torrent  of  words  as  he 
went  on.  "And  you  are  going  to  hear  it 
now.  I,  myself,  Antonio  Morello,  have 
something  to  say  about  that.  Carlesi  you 
remember;  yes;  and  you  will  never  forget 
him.  This  man  you  call  your  father 
planned  you  should  marry  him — you,  a  girl 
of  eighteen,  and  Carlesi  already  hunted  out 
of  Berne  and  Vienna  and  Buda-Pesth  by  the 
police!  Do  you  know  why  he  planned  that 
marriage?  I  will  tell  you  why.  He  saw  he 
was  losing  his  hold  over  you,  and  he  was 
afraid.  He  needed  you  in  his  work.  He 
had  spent  years  in  making  you  what  you 
were.  But  he  saw  you  were  beginning  to 
be  restless,  that  your  heart  was  not  at  rest, 
that  you  might  break  away  from  him! 
And  he  wanted  to  tie  you  down,  for  his  own 
use.  He  wanted  to  chain  you  to  where  he 
had  placed  you,  the  same  as  a  dog  is  tied 
to  its  kennel.  And  Carlesi  was  to  be  the 
chain  to  hold  you  there!" 

"That  is  not  true!"  moaned  the  girl. 

"Ha,  so  it  is  not  true?  And  it  is  not  true, 
that  night  in  Perugia,  in  the  villa  where  by 
chance  you  found  the  first  printing-press? 
That  night  when  Carlesi  tried  to  come 
through  the  window,  after  you  had  quar- 
reled with  him  in  the  garden.  That  was 
your  father's  villa,  on  that  night,  and  Car- 
lesi could  never  have  come  to  that  window 
without  your  father's  consent.  No,  this 
fine  father  of  yours  knew  what  Carlesi  was 
going  to  do.  That  was  part  of  the  plan. 
But  you  shot  Carlesi  as  he  pushed  his  way 
in  through  the  window.  Ah,  you  remember 
that,  too!  You  shot  him,  through  the  cur- 
tains, and  he  fell  back  into  the  garden. 
That  was  something  which  this  man  Lam- 
bert had  not  looked  for.  It  changed  his 
plans.  But  it  did  not  end  them.  He  was 
too  clever  for  that!" 

"I  will  not  listen,"  cried  the  desperate 
girl.   "I  will  not  listen  to  this!" 

"You  must  listen.  For  it  is  time  you 
heard  these  things.  You  killed  Carlesi. 
And  he  fell  into  the  garden,  and  your  father 
took  care  of  the  body.  He  covered  up  the 
crime  and  promised  that  no  one  should 


know.  It  took  much  money.  That  was 
explained  to  you,  and  that  was  why,  the 
next  day,  you  forged  the  signatures  to  the 
Paris  Electric  certificates  which  had  been 
stolen  a  month  before.  Lambert  knew, 
then,  that  he  had  you  under  his  thumb. 
You  had  killed  a  man,  and  no  one  must 
know.  It  was  the  secret  between  you  and 
your  father.  It  was  the  chain  that  held  you 
down.  And  Carlesi  dead  was  worth  even 
more  to  him  than  Carlesi  alive!" 

"Oh,  don't— don't!"  sobbed  the  girl. 
"Don't  go  on  with  this!" 

But  Morello  was  not  to  be  stopped. 

"You  killed  Carlesi.  You  leaned  out  of 
the  window  and  saw  your  father  carry  the 
body  away.  You  saw  it,  with  your  own 
eyes.  But  you  did  not  see  everything.  You 
did  not  see  where  he  was  taken.  You  did 
not  see  that  he  was  still  alive,  and  that  in 
three  weeks'  time  he  was  given  four  thou- 
sand lire  on  condition  that  he  go  to  America 
and  never  be  seen  back  in  Italy!" 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that?"  gasped 
the  breathless  girl. 

"I  mean  what  I  have  said.  You  did  not 
kill  Carlesi.  It  was  this  fine  father  of  yours 
who  lied  to  you,  who  made  you  think  you 
had  murdered  a  man!" 

"This  can't  be  true— it  can't!" 

"I  can  prove  it  is  true.  I  can  bring  this 
man  Carlesi  to  you,  and  then  you  will  know. 
He  will  point  out  the  bullet-wound,  with 
his  own  finger.  Then  you  will  understand 
who  the  liar  is!" 

The  girl's  voice  was  so  quiet  that  the  lis- 
tening Kestner  could  scarcely  catch  her 
next  words  as  she  spoke. 

""My  father  would  never  lie  to  me  like 
that !  He  would  never  do  that ! " 

It  was  then  that  Morello  exploded  his 
final  devastating  truth  at  her. 

"Your  father!"  he  cried.  "He  is  no 
more  your  father  than  I  am!" 

Kestner,  as  he  stood  there  leaning  against 
the  faded  panel  of  that  locked  door  which 
separated  him  from  those  passionately  con- 
tending voices,  retained  little  memory  of 
where  he  was. 

All  he  heard  and  comprehended  were 
those  words  of  Morello's,  the  words  which 
seemed  to  solve  at  one  stroke  the  engima  of 
Maura  Lambert's  life.  They  flashed  light 
into  the  deepest  corner  of  a  mystery  which 
from  the  first  he  had  been  unable  to  explain 
or  explore.  They  brought  to  him  a  sudden 
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yel  undecipherable  sense  of  elation.  They 
nol  only  carried  with  them  a  readjustment 
of  the  entire  case,  but  also  the  conscious- 
ness that  his  interest  in  the  career  of  this 
girl,  who  had  been  driven  into  crime  under 
compulsion,  was  more  than  a  professional 
interest.  And  he  did  not  lament  the  discov- 
ery. It  left  him  with  something  to  live  for, 
something  to  work  for. 

But  Kestner  could  give  no  further  thought 
to  the  matter,  for  the  girl  on  the  other  side 
of  the  door  was  already  speaking  again. 
The  timbre  of  her  voice  had  altered.  It 
seemed  touched  with  fear,  and  at  the  same 
time  with  exaltation.  It  carried,  even 
above  the  trivial  noises  of  that  sordid  rook- 
ery of  sordid  lives,  the  note  of  a  soul  which 
found  itself  confronted  by  issues  wider  than 
it  could  understand. 

"That  can't  be  true!"  she  sobbed.  "It 
can't! " 

"You  do  not  believe?  No!  That  is 
natural,"  Morello  cried  back  at  her.  "They 
have  made  all  your  life  a  lie.  But  when  I 
show  vou  Carlesi,  face  to  face,  will  you  be- 
lieve?" 

"I  can't  believe  it!"  Yet  for  all  that 
protest  her  voice  carried  a  note  of  tremu- 
lous rhapsody  which  even  Kestner  could 
detect.  And  Morello,  glorying  in  the  dis- 
covery that  he  was  upsetting  her  world 
about  her,  that  he  was  leaving  her  nothing 
stable,  nothing  on  which  to  rely,  let  the  tide 
of  his  grim  purpose  carry  him  along. 

"You  will  come  with  me,  and  then  you 
will  know.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  believe. 
You  will  see,  with  your  own  eyes.  And 
then  you  will  know.  You  will  know  what 
I  know,  that  Paul  Lambert  is  not  your 
father,  that  he  robbed  your  father  in  Civita- 
vecchia when  he  went  there  dying  of  Roman 
fever.  Lambert  had  been  sent  there  from 
Paris,  to  steal  maps  of  the  fort.  But  in- 
stead of  stealing  the  maps,  he  stole  you. 
He  saw  you  were  a  clever  child  and  that  he 
could  make  use  of  you.  He  took  you  to  a 
convent  in  Switzerland.  You  will  remem- 
ber that.  And  when  he  took  you  out  of  that 
convent  he  began  training  you  for  his  work. 
Already  he  was  a  forger;  yes,  a  good  forger. 
He  forged  the  papers  in  which  you  always 
believed,  the  papers  about  yourself.  Then 
you  know  what  he  did.  You  know  how 
he  " 

Kestner,  straining  to  catch  every  word, 
heard  Morello's  voice  trail  off  into  sudden 
silence.    In  that  silence,  for  a  second  or 


two,  he  could  hear  nothing  but  the  stridently 
mu hied  notes  of  the  distant  piano  and  the 
far-away  rattle  and  clank  of  an  elevator 
door-grill  as  it  slid  shut  on  its  runway. 
Then  he  caught  the  unmistakable  sound  of 
a  woman's  gasp  of  terror  and  surprise. 

Immediately  following  that  strange  gasp 
came  another  sound,  the  sound  of  a  newer 
and  deeper  voice  sounding  in  the  room  just 
beyond  the  locked  door. 

"You  welcher!"  boomed  out  that  sterner 
and  harsher  voice.  And  the  cry  was  re- 
peated, slowly  and  deliberately,  but  in  a 
tone  even  more  passionate.  "You  dirty 
welcher!" 

Kestner  could  see  nothing  of  what  had 
taken  place  or  was  then  taking  place.  But 
as  he  heard  that  voice  he  knew  it  was  Lam- 
bert himself  speaking,  Lambert  who  must 
have  stepped  quietly  into  the  room  while 
the  Neapolitan  was  pouring  out  his  vol- 
canic utterances  to  the  bewildered  woman  in 
front  of  him. 

He  waited  there,  motionless  and  breath- 
less, as  that  silence  of  only  a  few  seconds 
prolonged  itself  into  something  which  to 
straining  nerves  seemed  almost  intermin- 
able. 

Then,  above  the  din  of  the  Alambo's 
many  activities,  came  still  another  sound. 
It  was  not  loud.  It  was  a  sound  not  unlike 
that  of  one  board  being  dropped  flat  on 
another,  or  of  two  books  being  slapped  to- 
gether to  rid  them  of  dust. 

It  was  a  sound  that  might  have  been  ac- 
cepted as  the  distant  explosion  of  gases  in 
the  exhaust  of  a  back-firing  automobile,  or, 
to  the  uninitiated  ear,  as  the  quick  slam  of 
a  door.  But  to  Kestner  it  meant  some- 
thing quite  different.  It  was  a  sound  which 
he  had  heard  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
and  always  with  a  feeling  of  nettling  nerve- 
ends. 

Almost  before  the  meaning  of  that  sound 
had  fully  registered  itself  on  his  startled 
consciousness  there  was  a  second  and  less 
determinate  sound.  The  floor  under  Kest- 
ner's  feet  quivered  a  little  with  the  concus- 
sion of  some  sudden  weight  imposed  upon 
it. 

But  the  Secret  Agent  no  longer  stood 
there  inactive.  That  telltale  thud  brought 
his  hand  up  to  the  brass  draw-bolt.  Even 
when  this  was  released,  however,  he  found 
the  door  still  locked.  He  could  not  dis- 
tinctly remember  whether  he  cried  out  or 
not.    But  he  at  least  knew  that  he  was 


and  caught  up  an  armchair  and  swung  it  down  upon  the  locked  door. 
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struggling  and  straining  ineffectually  against 
a  locked  door,  and  losing  valuable  time. 

Then  he  wheeled  about  and  ran  back  into 
the  center  of  the  room.  There  he  caught  up 
a  slattern-cushioned  armchair,  letting  the 
cushions  fall  about  as  he  raised  it  high  above 
his  head.  Then,  swinging  back  to  the 
locked  door,  he  brought  the  chair-legs  with 
a  shattering  crash  against  the  faded  panels. 
That  quick  blow  splintered  the  edge  of  the 
door,  breaking  away  the  mortised  lock  and 
leaving  it  free  to  swing  outward  into  the 
next  room. 

Kestner,  dropping  the  chair,  stepped  into 
that  next  room. 

On  the  floor,  half-way  between  the  bed- 
room and  the  opened  door  leading  to  the 
hall,  lay  Morello. 

Kestner  stooped  over  him.  There  was  a 
small  blue  hole  in  the  man's  forehead,  just 
above  the  nose-bridge  where  the  black- 
haired  eyebrows  met,  and  from  the  back 
of  the  head  the  skull  had  been  blown  en- 
tirely away. 

Kestner  stepped  to  the  hall  door  and  shut 
and  locked  it.  Then  he  picked  up  the  re- 
volver which  Lambert  must  have  thrown 
back  into  the  room  as  he  fled.  The  Secret 
Agent's  fingers  were  a  little  unsteady  as, 
from  force  of  habit,  he  examined  this  revol- 
ver and  found  the  cartridge  of  one  chamber 
empty.  But  he  dropped  the  firearm,  with- 
out emotion,  close  beside  Morello's  out- 
stretched right  hand.  Then  he  peered 
quickly  and  inquiringly  about  the  room. 

The  package  of  plates  was  no  longer 
there.  On  the  floor  was  the  piece  of  green 
baize  in  which  they  had  been  wrapped,  but 
the  delicately  chased  oblongs  of  metal  were 
gone.  Gone  too  was  the  traveling-bag  and 
the  hat  and  gloves  which  had  stood  beside  it. 

And  with  them,  Kestner  suddenly  real- 
ized, Maura  Lambert  had  once  more  slipped 
away  from  him. 

The  car  rose  to  his  floor,  in  response  to 
his  frantic  pushes  on  the  bell-button.  A 
second  later  he  was  shooting  down  toward 
the  office. 

"Did  a  tall  man  and  a  girl  with  a  leather 
bag  go  down  here  a  moment  ago?"  Kest- 
ner asked  the  close-cropped  negro-boy 
operating  the  car.  That  youth's  heavily 
impersonal  face  lightened  into  sudden  in- 
terest as  he  felt  a  coin  pressed  into  his  hand. 

"Yas,  sah,  dat  young  woman  wen'  down 
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ahbout  two  minutes  ago!  But  th'  tall 
gen'elmun,  I  see  him  go  down  by  th' 
sta'ahs,  sah." 

Kestner  stepped  from  the  elevator-car 
to  the  office-desk. 

"I  think  you  had  better  call  a  police- 
man," he  said  to  the  pale-eyed  clerk,  still 
bent  over  his  desk.  "A  man  has  just 
been  murdered  in  Number  Seventeen!" 

"A  man's  been  what? " 

"  If  you  want  me  later  ring  me  up,"  cried 
back  Kestner  as  he  made  for  the  door  of 
the  Alambo.  Outside  that  door  his  quick 
eye  fell  on  Wilsnach  himself.  His  colleague 
of  the  Service  was  holding  by  the  arm  a  small 
and  vigorously  protesting  messenger-boy. 

"There's  th'  guy  I  want!"  was  that 
youth's  triumphant  cry  as  Kestner  made  a 
spring  for  them. 

"What's  wrong  here?"  barked  out  the 
Secret  Agent. 

"This  gink's  tryin'  to  butt  into  my  busi- 
ness. He  comes  up  on  th'  run  an'  grabs  me 
after  I  hand  over  that  message  o'  yours!" 

"Where  did  you  hand  it?" 

"  W'y,  to  th'  dame  herself  as  she  hops  into 
a  taxi  an'  beats  it  for  Broadway  without 
even  waitin'  to  sign  for  it!" 

Kestner  wheeled  about  and  stared  east- 
ward. There  was  no  taxi  in  sight.  "Was 
she  alone?"  was  his  next  quick  query. 

"Yep!" 

"  Not  with  a  tall  man  of  about  fifty?  " 

"Oh,  that  ol'  guy  grabbed  th'  first  taxi 
an'  got  away  as  though  he  was  answerin'  a 
three-alarm  call.  That  was  b'fore  th'  dame 
wit'  th'  bag  come  out  o'  the  hotel!" 

"We're  too  late!"  gasped  Kestner. 

He  suddenly  turned  about  and  caught 
Wilsnach  by  the  coat-sleeve.  "You  got 
that  man  Carlesi?  "  he  demanded.  And  his 
heart  went  down  as  he  read  the  answer  on 
Wilsnach's  somewhat  bewildered  face,  even 
before  his  lips  spoke  the  words. 

"I  thought  I  had  him  cornered,  but  he 
gave  me  the  slip!" 

Kestner's  hand  dropped.  "O  God,  what 
a  mess  for  one  morning! "  he  breathed  aloud. 

Wilsnach  stepped  back  a  little  and  stared 
at  his  superior.  "But  this  man  Carlesi  is 
only  small  potatoes,"  argued  Wilsnach. 
"He's  nothing  but  " 

"Never  mind  what  he  is,"  cut  in  Kest- 
ner, "we've  got  to  get  that  man  if  it  takes 
us  round  the  world!" 
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My  Valentine 


"Your  picture  in  my  heart  is  framed, 
Good  soup  so  rich  and  fine. 
Of  all  I  cherish,  you  are  named 
My  dearest  Valentine. 

"You  cheer  and  comfort  and  sustain. 
You  meet  the  daily  need. 
The  bounteous  feast,  the  menu  plain — 
You  grace  them  both,  indeed! 

"Whether  the  way  is  smooth  and  clear 
Or  things  are  out  of  joint, 
Your  potent  aid  is  always  near. 
And  here's  a  case  in  point." 


21  kinds       10c  a  can 
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JUSTICE 

by  Jem?s  J.  Montague 

Qtate  versus  Avarice,  second'  conviction; 
^    Charge  is  enslaving  young  children  for  gain. 
Lower  tribunol  without  jurisdiction; 

Language  of  statute  is  perfectly  plain, 
tn  courts  that  are  ruled  by  the  state  constitution 

Charges  of  this  kind  have  no  proper  ploce. 
Reprimand  plaintiff  for  false  prosecution;' 

Discharge  the  defendant — Call  the  next  case. 

State  versus  Knavery  v  charge,  defalcation; 

Used  his  depositor's  funds  es  his  own; 
Left  them  despairing,  at  verge  of  starvation; 

Criminal  ourpose  conclusively  shown. 
Defendant  avers  penitentiary  sentence. 

Would  rrjean.necessartly.-dreadfu!  disgrace. 
Seems  deeply  moved,  and  professes  repentance. 

Sentence  suspended — Call  the  oeyt  case. 

State  versus  Poverty  charge,  dereliction; 

Man  out  of  work ,  and  the  rent  overdue. 
Lerjolcro  applies  for  e  writ  of  eviction. 

Oe'endant  admits  all  the  charges  ace  true. 
Children  in  court  with  an  invalid  mother; 

F«-ayeO,  ragged  lor  that  discredtt  the  race. 
We  t7)USt  get  toe  laws  enforced,  some  way  or  other 

Into  the  street  with  them!  Call  the  ne/t  case. 
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SOMETHING  recently  happened  in  Europe,  growing 
out  of  the  War,  which  is  bigger  in  its  far-reaching 
influence  than  even  the  War  itself. 
This  is  the  Russian  victory  over  John  Barleycorn. 
The  Czar  of  all  the  Russias  has  issued  a  Ukase  to  the 
effect  that  the  Russian  nation  will  no  longer  manufacture 
or  deal  in  strong  drink,  nor  allow  others  to  do  so. 

And  a  second  proclamation  has  been  issued  by  the  Czar 
to  the  effect  that  at  the  close  of  the  war  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  strong  drink  will  not  be  resumed,  but  that  the 
Russian  nation  is  out  of  the  business,  now,  always  and 
forever. 

Here  is  a  world-making  epoch,  a  pivotal  point.  It 
proves  that  Emerson's  "Law  of  Compensation"  was 
more  than  a  poet's  dream. 

Out  of  the  bad  comes  good;  and  the  action  of 
Russia  came  about  in  the  most  natural,  simple, 
matter-of-course  way  in  the  world. 

Centuries  of  agitation  in  English-speaking  coun- 
tries have  been  unable  to  effect  what  one  little 
speech  in  the  Russian  House  of  Representatives 
brought  about. 

The  question  was,  shall  we  use  our  grain 
for  bread  or  for  vodka? 

The  Czar  then,  on  the  authority  of 
the  Duma,  as  head  of  the  nation, 
issued  the  ukase. 

Temperance  agitation,  be- 
ginning with  Father 
Mathew  in  Ireland, 
moving  to 
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England,  covering  America  with  the  aid  of  John  B. 
Gough,  John  Sobieski,  St.  John  of  Kansas,  Frances  Wil- 
lard  of  Illinois;  all  these  combined,  with  their  thousands 
of  helpers,  never  convinced  the  conscience  of  the  world  in 
the  way  the  unknown  Russian,  peasant-statesman  reached 
the  hearts  of  his  hearers  via  their  pocketbooks. 

And  here,  in  part,  is  his  argument: 

"The  Russian  nation  holds  a  monopoly  on  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  strong  drink. 

"Our  income  from  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  strong 
drink  has  been  about  four  hundred  million  dollars  a 
year.     But  this  money  comes  from  our  own  people, 
and  that  which  makes  our  people  poor,  impoverishes 
the  nation. 

"We  are  now  engaged  in  a  terrific  struggle  with  a 
powerful  enemy.    There  are  those  who  say  that  this 
enemy  can  only  be  subdued  by  the  deciding  factor 
of  famine. 

"  We  are  now  told  officially  that  the  Government 
owns  wheat,  rye,  and  oats  to  the  extent  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  million  bushels. 

"This  grain  was  purchased  for  the  manu 
facture  of  vodka.    The  question  now  arises: 
Shall  we  use  this  grain  for  the  manufac 
ture  of  vodka  or  shall  we  set  it  apart 
for  bread  to  feed  our  people?" 

Right  then,  on  the  spot,  a  reso- 
lution was  passed  canceling 
the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  all  strong  drink 
in  Russia. 
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Heart  of  the  Sunset 


Illustrated 
by 
Charles 
Dana 
Gibson 


by  the  Author  of  "The  Auction  Block 

SYNOPSIS:  Alone  through  a  Texan  waste,  sun- 
baked, waterless,  down  near  the  Mexican  border, 
plodded  a  woman,  on  and  on:  her  every  step  a 
torture.  Somewhere  beyond  the  shimmering 
horizon  lay  a  water-hole.  She  must  reach  it  or 
die  cf  thirst.  This  woman  was  Alaire  Austin, 
called  the  "Lone  Star"  because  of  her  beauty. 
Just  as  the  night  closes  in,  she  staggers  to  the 
water-hole,  and  into  the  arms  of  a  stranger,  David 
Law,  a  ranger,  waiting  there  to  capture  a  Mexi- 
can murderer.   Those  two,  Alaire  and  Law,  spend 


c 


"That  Miz  Austin  is  a  money-makin'  piece  of  furniture," 
old  Blaze  Jones  told  his  daughter  Paloma;  "  if  I  was 
younger — I'd  organize  myself  up,  and  do  away  with  her 
husband,  and  marry  her.   She's  a  heart-breakin'  device. " 


IFE  must  be  sweet  to  men  like 
Law,  who  are  free  and 
happy,"  mused  Alaire  as  she 
rode  with  the  Ranger  and  his 
prisoner  through  the  star- 
light. 

But  the  object  of  Alaire  Austin's 
envy  was  not  so  completely  at  peace 
with  himself  as  she  supposed.  Even 
yet  the  Ranger's  mind  was  in  a 
black  turmoil  from  his  recent  anger 
the  Mexican  murderer  whom  he  had 
captured,  and  of  late,  be  it  said,  these  spells  of 
temper  had  given  him  cause  for  uneasiness.  Then, 
too,  there  was  a  lie  upon  his  lips.    He  had  told  Alaire 
he  had  not  killed  Panfilo  Sanchez,  who  had  tried 
to  run  off  with  his  horse. 

Under  the  stars,  at  the  break  of  the  arroyo, 
three  hundred  yards  below  the  water-hole,  a  coyote 
was  slinking  in  a  wide  circle  around  the  body  of 
Panfilo  Sanchez. 

ALTHOUGH  the  lower  counties  of  southwest  Texas 
•  are  flat  and  badly  watered,  they  possess  a  rich  soil. 
They  are  favored,  too,  by  a  kindly  climate,  sub-tropic  in 
its  mildness.    The  days  are  long  and  bright  and  breezy, 
while  night  brings  a  drenching  dew  that  keeps  the  grasses 
green.   Of  late  years  there  have  been  few  of  those  distress- 
ing drouths  that  gave  this  part  of  the  State  an  evil 
reputation,  and  there  has  been  a  corresponding  increase 
in  prosperity.    The  Rio  Grande,  jaundiced,  erratic  as 
an  invalid,  wrings  its  saffron  blood  from  the  clay 
bluffs  and  gravel  canyons  of  the  hill  country,  but 
near  its  estuary  winds  quietly  through  a  low  coastal 
plain  which  the  very  impurities  of  that  flood  have  enriched. 
Here  the  river's  banks  are  smothered  in  thickets  of  huisache, 
ebony,  mesquite,  oak,  and  alamo. 

Railroads,  those  vitalizing  nerve-fibers  of 
commerce,  are  so  scarce  along  this  division 
of  the  border,  that  even  in  this  day  when 
we  boast,  or  lament,  that  we  no  longer  have 
a  frontier,  there  remain  in  Texas  sections, 
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"The  Spoilers";  "The  Silver  Horde*';  etc. 

the  night  together  in  the  open.    On  the 
evening  of  the  morrow  she  hides  while 
Law  captures  not  one  but  two  Mexi- 
cans.    The   second   man  is  Panfilo 
Sanchez,  a  ranch  hand  of  Alaire's. 
Law  releases  him  at  her  request,  but 
the  man  tries  to  steal  his  horse,  and 
Law  pursues  and  shoots  him  though 
he  does  not  tell  her.    Then  Alaire,  and 
Law  with  his  prisoner,  start  toward 
their  big  adventure. 


larger  than  some  of  our 
eastern  states,  which 
hear  the  sound  of 
iron  wheels  only  on 
their  boundaries.  To 
travel  from  Browns 
ville  north  along 
the  interna- 
tional line,  one 
must,  for  sev- 
eral hundred 
miles,   avail  one- 
self of  horses,  mules, 
or  motor-cars,  since 
rail  transportation  is 
almost  lacking.  And 
on  his  way  the  traveler 
will  cross  whole  coun- 
ties where  the  houses 
are  jacals,  where 
English  is  a  foreign 
tongue,  and  where 
peons  plow  their 
fields  with 
crooked 
sticks  as 
did  the  an- 
cient Egyp- 
tians. 

That  part  of 
the  State 
which  lies  be- 
low the  Nue- 
ces River 
was  for  a 
time  dis- 
puted ter- 
ritory, and 
long  after 
Texans  had 
given  their 
lives  to  drive  w 
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the  eagle  of  Mexico  across  the  Rio  Grande, 
much  of  it  remained  a  forbidden  land. 
Even  to-day  it  is  alien.  It  is  a  part  of 
our  South-land,  but  a  South  different  to 
any  other  that  we  have.  Within  it  there 
are  no  blacks,  and  yet  the  whites  number 
but  one  in  twenty.  The  rest  are  swarthy, 
dark-haired  men  who  speak  the  Spanish 
tongue,  and  whose  citizenship  is  mostly 
a  matter  of  form. 

The  stock  men,  pushing  ahead  of  the 
nesters  and  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  were  the 
first  to  invade  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  and 
among  these  "Old  Ed"  Austin  was  a  pio- 
neer. Out  of  the  unmapped  prairie  he  had 
hewed  a  foothold,  and  there,  among  sur- 
roundings as  Mexican  as  Mexico,  he  had 
laid  the  beginnings  of  his  fortune. 

Of  "Old  Ed's"  early  life  strange  stories 
are  told;  like  the  other  cattle  barons  he 
was  hungry  for  land  and  took  it  where  or 
how  he  could.  There  are  tales  of  fertile 
sections,  bought  for  ten  cents  an  acre,  tales 
of  Mexican  ranchers  dispossessed  by  mort- 
gage, by  monte,  or  by  any  means  that  came 
to  hand;  stories  even  of  some,  more  stub- 
born than  the  rest,  who  refused  to  feed  the 
Austin  greed  for  land  and  who  remained  on 
their  farms  to  feed  the  buzzards,  instead. 
Those  were  crude,  old  days;  the  pioneers 
who  pushed  their  herds  into  the  far  pas- 
tures were  lawless  fellows,  ruthless,  acquisi- 
tive, mastered  by  the  empire-builder's  urge 
for  acres  and  still  more  acres.  They  were 
the  reclaimers,  the  men  who  seized  and 
held,  and  then  seized  more,  concerning 
themselves  little  or  not  at  all  with  the  moral 
law  as  applicable  to  both  Mexican  and 
white,  and  leaving  it  to  the  second  genera- 
tion to  justify  their  acts,  if  ever  justifica- 
tion was  required. 

As  other  ranches  grew  under  the  hands 
of  such  unregenerate  owners,  so  also,  under 
"Old  Ed"  Austin's  management,  did  Las 
Palmas  increase  and  prosper.  The  estate 
took  its  name  from  a  natural  grove  of 
palms  in  which  the  house  was  built;  it 
comprised  an  expanse  of  rich  river-land, 
backed  by  miles  of  range  where  "Box  A" 
cattle  lived  and  bred.  In  his  later  years 
the  old  man  sold  much  land,  and  some  he 
leased;  but  when  he  handed  Las  Palmas 
to  his  son,  "Young  Ed,"  as  a  wedding  gift, 
the  ranch  still  remained  a  property  to  be 
proud  of,  and  one  that  was  known  far  and 
wide  for  its  size  and  richness.  Leaving  his 
boy  to  work  out  of  it  a  fortune  for  himself 


and  his  bride,  the  father  retired  to  San 
Antonio,  whither  the  friends  and  cronies 
of  his  early  days  were  drifting.  There  he 
settled  down,  and  proceeded  to  finish  his 
allotted  span  exactly  as  suited  him  best. 
The  rancher's  ideal  of  an  agreeable  old  age 
comprised  three  important  items;  to  wit, 
complete  leisure,  unlimited  freedom  of 
speech,  and  two  pints  of  rye  whisky  daily. 
He  enjoyed  them  all  impartially,  until, 
about  a  year  before  this  story  opens,  he 
died  profanely  and  comfortably.  He  had  a 
big  funeral  and  was  sincerely  mourned  by 
a  coterie  of  gouty  old  Indian-fighters. 

Las  Palmas  had  changed  greatly  since 
Austin,  senior,  painfully  scrawled  his  slant- 
ing signature  to  the  deed.  It  was  a  differ- 
ent ranch  now  to  what  the  old  man  had 
known;  indeed,  it  was  doubtful  if  he  would 
have  recognized  it,  for  even  the  house  was 
new. 

Alaire  had  some  such  thought  in  mind, 
as  she  rode  up  to  the  gate,  on  the  afternoon 
following  her  departure  from  the  water- 
hole,  and  she  felt  a  thrill  of  pride  at  the 
acres  of  sprouting  corn,  the  dense  green 
fields  of  alfalfa  so  nicely  fitted  between  their 
fences.  They  were  like  clean  green  squares 
of  matting  spread  for  the  feet  of  summer. 

A  Mexican  boy  came  running  to  care 
for  her  horse,  a  Mexican  woman  greeted 
her,  as  she  entered  the  wide  cool  hall  and 
went  to  her  room.  Alaire  had  ridden  far. 
Part  of  the  night  had  been  spent  at  the 
Balli  goat  ranch,  the  remainder  of  the  jour- 
ney had  been  hot  and  dusty,  and  even  yet 
she  was  not  wholly  recovered  from  her  ex- 
perience of  the  outward  trip. 

The  house  servants  at  Las  Palmas  were 
on  the  whole  well-trained,  and  Mrs.  Aus- 
tin's periodic  absences  excited  no  comment; 
in  the  present  instance,  Dolores  fixed 
a  bath  and  laid  out  clean  clothes  with 
no  more  than  a  running  accompaniment 
of  chatter  concerned  with  household  affairs. 
Dolores,  indeed,  was  superior  to  the  ordi- 
nary servant;  she  was  a  woman  of  some 
managerial  ability,  and  she  combined  the 
duties  of  personal  maid  with  those  of  house- 
keeper. She  was  a  great  gossip,  and  pos- 
sessed such  talent  for  gaining  information, 
that  through  her  husband  Benito,  the  range- 
boss,  she  was  able  to  keep  her  mistress  in 
fairly  intimate  touch  with  ranch  matters. 

Alaire,  however,  was  at  this  moment  in 
no  mood  to  resume  the  tiresome  details  of 
management;    she  quickly  dismissed  her 
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servitor  and  proceeded  to  revel  in  the  lux- 
ury of  a  cool  bath,  after  which  she  took  a 
nap.  Later,  as  she  leisurely  dressed  herself, 
she  acknowledged  that  it  was  good  to  feel 
the  physical  comforts  of  her  own  house, 
even  though  her  home-coming  gave  her  no 
especial  joy.  She  made  it  a  religious  prac- 
tice to  dress  for  dinner,  regardless  of  Ed's 
absence,  though  often  for  weeks  at  a  time 
she  sat  in  solitary  state,  presiding  over  an 
emptv  table. 

But  Alaire  looked  forward  to  no  lonely 
dinner  to-night,  for  Ed  was  at  home. 

Dolores  bustled  in  for  a  second  time  and 
straightway  launched  herself  into  a  tirade 
against  Juan,  the  horse-boy. 

"Devil  take  me,  if  there  was  ever  such  a 
shameless  fellow,"  she  cried  angrily.  "He 
delights  in  tormenting  me,  and — Diosf  He 
is  lazier  than  a  snake.  Work?  Bah!  He 
abhors  it.  AH  day  long  he  snaps  his  revol- 
ver and  pretends  to  be  a  bandido,  and  when 
he  is  not  risking  hell's  fire  in  that  way  he  is 
whirling  his  riata  and  jumping  through  it. 
Useless  capers!  He  ropes  the  dog,  he  ropes 
the  rose  bushes,  he  ropes  fat  Victoria,  the 
cook,  carrying  a  huge  bowl  of  hot  water  to 
scald  the  ants'  nest.  Victoria's  stomach  is 
boiled  red,  altogether,  and  so  painful  that 
when  she  comes  near  the  stove  she  curses 
in  a  way  to  chill  your  blood.  What  does 
he  do  this  morning  but  fling  his  .wicked 
loop  over  a  calf's  head  and  break  off  one  of 
its  little  horns.  It  was  terrible,  but  Senor 
Austin  only  laughed  and  told  him  he  was  a 
fine  vaqnero." 

"Has  Mr.  Austin  been  here  all  the  time?  " 

"Yes." 

"Has  he— drunk  much?" 
"Ura-m — no  more  than  common.   He  is 
on  the  gallery  now  with  his  cocktails." 
"He  knows  I  am  at  home?" 
"I  told  him." 

Alaire  went  on  dressing.  After  a  little 
she  asked,  "Has  Benito  finished  branding 
in  the  south  pasture?" 

"He  finished  yesterday  and  sent  the 
remuda  to  the  Six  Mile.  Jose  Sanchez  will 
have  completed  the  rodeo  by  this  afternoon. 
Benito  rode  in  last  night  to  see  you." 

"Bv  the  way,  you  know  Jose's  cousin, 
Panfilo?" 

"Si." 

"Why  did  he  leave  Las  Palmas?  " 

Dolores  hesitated  so  long  that  her  mis- 
tress turned  upon  her  with  a  look  of  sharp 
inquiry. 


"He  went  to  La  Feria,  sehora."  Then  in 
a  lowered  tone:  "Mr.  Austin  ordered  it. 
Suddenly,  without  warning,  he  sent  him 
away,  though  Panfilo'  did  not  wish  to  go. 
Benito  told  me  all  about  it." 

' '  Why  was  he  transferred?  Come !  What 
ails  your  tongue,  Dolores?" 

"Well,  I  keep  my  eyes  open  and  my  ears, 
too.  I  am  no  fool — "  Dolores  paused 
doubtfully. 

"Yes,  yes!" 

Dolores  drew  closer.  "Rosa  Morales — 
you  know  the  girl?  Her  father  works  the 
big  pump  engine  at  the  river.  Well,  he  is 
not  above  anything,  that  man;  not  above 
selling  his  own  flesh  and  blood;  and  the 
girl  is  no  better.  She  thinks  about  nothing 
except  men,  and  she  attends  all  the  bailes 
for  miles  around,  on  both  sides  of  the  river. 
Panfilo  loved  her;  he  was  mad  about  her. 
That's  why  he  came  here  to  work." 

"They  were  engaged,  were  they  not?" 

"Truly.  And  Panfilo  was  jealous  of  any 
man  who  looked  at  Rosa.  Now  you  can 
understand  why — he  was  sent  away." 
Dolores'  sharp  eyes  narrowed  meaningly. 
"Senor  Ed  has  been  riding  towards  the 
river  every  day,  lately.  Panfilo  was  furi- 
ous, so  " 

"I  see!  That  is  all  I  care  to  hear." 
Alone,  Alaire  stood  motionless  for  some 
time,  her  face  fixed,  her  eyes  unseeing,  but 
later,  when  she  met  her  husband  in  the 
dining-room,  her  greeting  was  no  less  civil 
than  usual. 

Ed  acknowledged  his  wife's  entrance 
with  a  careless  nod,  but  did  not  trouble  to 
remove  his  hands  from  his  pockets.  As  he 
seated  himself  heavily  at  the  table  and  with 
unsteady  fingers  shook  the  folds  from  his 
napkin,  he  said,  "  You  stayed  longer  than 
you  intended.  Um-m — you  were  gone 
three  days,  weren't  you?" 

"Four  days,"  Alaire  told  him, realizing 
with  a  little  inward  start  how  very  far 
apart  she  and  Ed  had  drifted.  She  looked 
at  him  curiously,  for  an  instant,  wondering 
if  he  really  could  be  her  husband,  or— if  he 
were  not  some  peculiarly  disagreeable 
stranger. 

Ed  had  been  a  handsome  boy,  but  ma- 
turity had  vitiated  his  good  looks.  He  was 
growing  fat  from  drink  and  soft  from  idle- 
ness; his  face  was  too  full,  his  eyes  too  slug- 
gish;  there  was  an  unhealthy  redness  in  his 
cheeks.  In  contrast  to  his  wife's  semi- 
formal  dress  he  was  unkempt — unshaven 
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and  soiled.  He  wore  spurred  boots,  and  a 
soft  shirt;  his  nails  were  grimy.  When  in 
the  city  he  contrived  to  garb  himself  im- 
maculately, he  was  in  iact  something  of  a 
dandy;  but  at  home  he  was  a  sloven,  and 
openly  revelled  in  a  freedom  of  speech  and 
a  coarseness  of  manner  that  were  sad  trials 
to  Alaire.  His  preparations  for  dinner  this 
evening  had  been  characteristically  sim- 
ple; he  had  drunk  thiee  dry  cocktails  and 
flung  his  sombrero  into  a  corner. 

"I've  been  busy  while  you  were  gone," 
he  announced.  "Been  down  to  the  pump- 
house  every  day,  laying  that  new  intake. 
It  was  a  nasty  job,  too.  I  had  Morales 
barbecue  a  cabrito  for  my  lunch,  and  it  was 
^ood,  but  I'm  hungry  again."  Austin  at- 
tacked his  meal  with  an  enthusiasm  strange 
in  him,  for  of  late  his  appetite  had  grown 
as  errant  as  his  habits.  Ed  boasted,  in  his 
clubs,  that  he  was  an  outdoor  man,  and  he 
was  wont  to  tell  his  friends  that  the  rough 
life  was  the  life  for  him;  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  he  spent  much  more  time  in  San  An- 
tonio than  he  did  at  home,  and  each  of  his 
sojourns  at  Las  Palmas  was  devoted  prin- 
cipally to  sobering  up  from  his  last  visit  to 
the  city  and  to  preparing  for  another.  Nor 
was  he  always  sober  even  in  his  own  house; 
Ed  was  a  heavy  and  a  consistent  drinker 
at  all  times.  What  little  exercise  he  took 
was  upon  the  back  of  a  horse,  and,  as  no 
one  knew  better  than  his  wife,  the  physical 
powers  he  once  had  were  rapidly  deterior- 
ating. 

By  and  by  he  enquired  vaguely:  "Let's 
see.  .  .  .  Where  did  you  go  this  time?" 

"I  went  up  to  look  over  that  Ygnacio 
tract." 

''Oh,  yes.   How  did  you  find  it ? " 
"Not  very  promising.    It  needs  a  lot  of 
wells." 

"  I  haven't  been  out  that  way  since  I  was 
a  boy.   Think  you'll  lease  it?" 

"I  don't  know.  I  must  find  some  place 
tor  those  La  Feria  cattle." 

Austin  shook  his  head.  "Better  leave 
'em  where  they  are,  until  the  rebels  take 
that  country.  I  stand  mighty  well  with 
them." 

"That's  the  trouble,"  Alaire  told  him. 
"You  stand  too  well — so  well  that  I  want 
to  get  my  stock  out  of  Federal  territory  as 
soon  as  possible." 

Ed  shrugged  carelessly.  "Suit  yourself; 
they're  your  cows." 

The  meal  went  on  with  a  desultory  flow 


of  small  talk,  during  which  the  husband  in- 
dulged his  thirst  freely.  Alaire  told  him 
about  the  accident  to  her  horse  and  the  un- 
pleasant ordeal  she  had  suffered  in  the 
mesquite. 

"Lucky  you  found  somebody  at  the 
water-hole,"  Ed  commented-.  "Who  was 
this  Ranger?  Never  heard  of  the  fellow," 
he  commented  on  the  name.  "The  Rang- 
ers are  nothing  like  they  used  to  be." 

"This  fellow  would  do  credit  to  any  or- 
ganization." As  Alaire  described  how  ex- 
peditiously Law  had  made  his  arrest  and 
handled  his  man,  her  husband  showed 
interest. 

"Nicolas  Anto,  eh?  "  said  he.   "  Who  was 
his  companero?" 
"Panfilo  Sanchez." 

Ed  started.  "That's  strange!  They 
must  have  met  accidentally." 

"So  they  both  declared.  Why  did  you 
let  Panfilo  go?" 

"  We  didn't-need  him  here,  and  he  was  too 
good  a  man  to  lose,  so — "  Ed  found  his 
wife's  eyes  fixed  upon  him,  and  dropped 
his  own.  "I  knew  you  were  short-handed 
at  La  Feria."  There  was  an  interval  of 
silence,  then  Ed  exclaimed  testily,  "What 
are  you  looking  at?" 

"I  wondered  what  you'd  say." 

"  Eh?  Can't  I  fire  a  man  without  a  long- 
winded  explanation?  "  Something  in  Alaire's 
expression  warned  him  of  her  suspicions; 
therefore,  he  took  refuge  behind  an  as- 
sumption of  anger.  "My  God!  Don't 
I  have  a  word  to  say  about  my  own  ranch? 
Just  because  I've  let  you  run  things  to  suit 
yourself— — " 

"Wait!  We  had  our  understanding." 
Alaire's  voice  was  low  and  vibrant.  "It 
was  my  payment  for  living  with  you,  and 
you  know  it.  You  gave  me  the  reins  to  Las 
Palmas  so  that  I'd  have  something  to  do, 
something  to  live  for  and  think  about,  ex- 
cept— your  actions.  The  ranch  has  doubled 
in  value,  every  penny  is  accounted  for  and 
you  have  more  money  to  spend  on  yourself 
than  ever  before.  You  have  no  reason  to 
complain." 

Austin  crushed  his  napkin  into  a  ball 
and  flung  it  from  him;  with  a  scowl  he 
shoved  himself  back  from  the  table. 

"It  was  an  idiotic  arrangement,  just  the 
same.  I  agreed  because  I  was  sick.  Dad 
thought  I  was  all  shot  to  pieces.  But  I'm 
all  right  now  and  able  to  run  my  own 
business." 
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"Nevertheless  it  was  a  bargain,  and  it 
will  stand.  If  your  father  were  alive  he'd 
make  vou  live  up  to  it." 

"Hell!    You  talk  as  if  I  were  a  child, 
shouted  her  husband,  and  his  plump  face 
was  apoplectic  with  rage.   "The  title  is  in 
mv  name.  How  could  he  make  me  do  any- 
thing?" 

"Nobody  could  force  you,"  his  wife  said, 
quietly.  "You  are  still  enough  of  a  man 
to  keep  your  word,  I  believe,  so  long  as  I 
observe  my  part  of  our  bargain." 

Ed,  slightly  mollified,  agreed:  "Of  course 
I  am;  I  never  welched.  But  I  won't  be 
treated  as  an  incompetent,  and  I'm  tired 
of  these  eternal  wrangles  and  jangles." 

"You  have  welched." 

"Eh?"    Austin  frowned  belligerently. 

"You  agreed  to  go  away  when  you  felt 
your  appetite  coming  on,  and  you  promised 
to  live  clean,  at  least  around  home." 

"Well?" 

"Have  you  done  it?" 

"Certainly.  I  never  said  I'd  cut  out  the 
booze  absolutely." 

"What  about  vour  carousals  at  Browns- 
ville?" 

Austin  subsided  sullenly.  "Other  men 
have  got  full  in  Brownsville." 

"No  doubt.  But  you  made  a  scandal. 
You  have  been  seen  with — women,  in  a 
good  many  places  where  we  are  known." 

"Bah!   There's  nothing  to  it." 

Alaire  went  on  in  a  lifeless  tone  that  cov- 
ered the  seething  emotions  within  her.  "I 
never  enquire  into  your  actions  at  San  An- 
tonio or  other  large  cities,  although  of  course 
I  have  ears  and  I  can't  help  hearing  about 
them ;  but  these  border  towns  are  home,  to 
us,  and  people  know  me.  I  won't  be  humil- 
iated more  than  I  am;  public  pity  is— hard 
enough  to  bear.  I've  about  reached  the 
breaking  point." 

"Indeed?"  Austin  leaned  forward,  his 
eyes  inflamed.  His  tone  was  raised,  heed- 
less of  possible  eavesdroppers:  "Then  why 
don't  you  end  it?  Why  don't  you  divorce 
me?  God  knows  I  never  see  anything  of 
you.  You  have  your  part  of  the  house  and 
I  have  mine:  all  we  share  in  common  is 
meal-hours,  and— and  a  mail  address. 
You're  about  as  much  my  wife  as  Dolores 
is." 

Alaire  turned  upon  him  eyes  dark  with 
misery.  "You  know  why  I  don't  divorce 
you.  No,  Ed,  we're  going  to  live  out  our 
agreement,  and  these  Brownsville  episodes 


are  going  to  cease."  Her  lips  whitened. 
"  So  are  your  visits  to  the  pumping  station." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that?" 

"You  transferred  Panlilo  because  he  was 
growing  jealous  of  you  and  Rosa." 

Ed  burst  into  sudden  laughter.  "Good 
-Lord!  There's  no  harm  in  a  little  flirtation. 
Rosa's  a  pretty  girl." 

His  wife  uttered  a  breathless,  smothered 
exclamation;  her  hands  as  they  lay  on  the 
tablecloth  were  tightly  clenched.  "She's 
your  tenant — almost  your  servant.  What 
kind  of  a  man  are  you?  Haven't  you  any 
decency  left?" 

"Say!  Go  easy!  I  guess  I'm  no  differ- 
ent to  most  men."  Austin's  unpleasant 
laughter  had  been  succeeded  by  a  still  more 
unpleasant  scowl.  "I  have  to  do  something! 
It's  dead  enough  around  here  " 

"You  must  stop  going  there." 

"Humph!  I  notice  you  go  where  you 
please.  Rosa  and  I  never  spent  a  night  to- 
gether in  the  chaparral  " 

"Ed!"  Alaire's  exclamation  was  like 
the  snap  of  a  whip.  She  rose  and  faced  her 
husband,  quivering  as  if  the  lash  had  stung 
her  flesh. 

"That  went  home,  eh?  Well,  I'm  no 
fool!  I've  seen  something  of  the  world, 
and  I've  found  that  women  are  about  like 
men.  I'd  like  to  have  a  look  at  this  David 
Law,  this  gunman,  this  Handsome  Harry 
who  waits  at  water-holes  for  ladies  in  dis- 
tress." Ed  ignored  his  wife's  outflung  hand, 
and  continued  mockingly:  "I'll  bet  he's  all 
that's  manly  and  splendid;  everything 
that  I'm  not." 

"You'd— better  stop,"  gasped  ^  the 
woman.    "I  can't  stand  everything." 

"So?   Well,  neither  can  I." 

"After— this,  I  think  you'd  better -go- 
to San  Antonio.  Maybe  I'll  forget,  before 
you  come  back." 

To  this  "Young  Ed"  agreed  quickly 
enough.  "Good!"  said  he.  "That  suits 
me.  It's  hell  around  Las  Palmas,  anyhow, 
and  I'll  at  least  get  a  little  peace  at  my 
club."  He  glowered  after  his  wife  as  she 
left  the  room.  Then,  still  scowling,  he 
lurched  out  to  the  gallery  where  the  breeze 
was  blowing,  and  flung  himself  into  a  chair. 

IT  had  required  but  one  generation  to 
ripen  the  fruits  of  "Old  Ed"  Austin's 
lawlessness,  and  upon  his  son  heredity  had 
played  one  of  her  grimmest  pranks.  The 
father  had  had  faults,  but  they  were  those 
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of  his  virtues;  he  had  been  a  strong  man, 
at  least,  and  had  ridden  herd  upon  his  un- 
ruly passions  with  the  same  thoroughness 
as  over  his  wild  cattle.  The  result  was  that 
he  had  been  universally  respected.  At  first 
the  son  seemed  destined  to  be  like  his  father. 
It  was  not  until  "Young  Ed"  had  reached 
his  full  manhood  that  his  defects  had  be- 
come recognizable  evil  tendencies,  that  his 
infirmity  had  developed  into  a  disease. 
Like  sleeping  cancers  the  Austin  vices  had 
lain  dormant  in  him  during  boyhood;  it 
had  required  the  mutation  from  youth  to 
manhood,  and  the  alterative  effect  of  mar- 
riage to  rouse  them.  But  once  awakened 
their  ravages  had  been  swift  and  destruc- 
tive. 

Ed's  marriage  to  Alaire  had  been  inevit- 
able. They  had  been  playmates,  and  their 
parents  had  considered  the  union  a  con- 
summation of  their  own  lifelong  friendships. 
Upon  her  mother's  death,  Alaire  had  been 
sent  abroad,  and  there  she  remained  while 
"Young  Ed"  attended  an  eastern  college. 
For  any  child  the  experience  would  have 
been  a  lonesome  one,  and  through  it  the 
motherless  Texan  girl  had  grown  into  an 
imaginative,  sentimental  person,  living  in  a 
make-believe  world,  peopled,  for  the  most 
part,  with  the  best-remembered  figures  of 
romance  and  fiction.  There  were  of  course 
some  few  flesh  and  blood  heroes  among  the 
rest,  and  of  these  the  finest  and  the  noblest 
had  been  "Young  Ed"  Austin. 

When  she  came  home  to  marry,  Alaire 
was  still  very  much  of  a  child  and  she  still 
considered  Ed  her  knight.  As  for  him  he 
was  captivated  by  this  splendid,  handsome 
girl,  whom  he  remembered  only  as  a  shy, 
red-headed  little  comrade. 

Never  was  a  marriage  more  propitious, 
never  were  two  young  people  more  happily 
situated  than  these  two,  for  they  were 
madly  in  love,  and  each  had  ample  means 
with  which  to  make  the  most  of  life. 
_  As  Las  Palmas  had  been  the  elder  Aus- 
tin's wedding  gift  to  his  son,  so  Alaire's 
dowry  from  her  father  had  been  La  Feria, 
a  grant  of  lands  across  the  Rio  Grande,  be- 
yond the  twenty  league  belt  by  which 
Mexico  fatuously  strives  to  guard  her 
border.  And  to  Las  Palmas  had  come  the 
bride  and  groom,  to  live,  to  love,  and  to 
rear  their  children. 

But  rarely  has  there  been  a  shorter  honey- 
moon, seldom  a  swifter  awakening.  Within 
six  months  "Young  Ed"  had  killed  his 


wife's  love,  and  had  himself  become  an 
alcoholic.  Others  of  his  father's  vices  re- 
vived, and  so  multiplied  that  what  few 
virtues  the  young  man  had  inherited  were 
soon  choked.  The  change  was  utterly  un- 
foreseen ;  its  cause  was  rooted  too  deeply  in 
the  past  to  be  remedied.  Maturity  had 
marked  an  epoch  with  "Young  Ed";  mar- 
riage had  been  the  mile-post  where  his 
whole  course  veered  abruptly. 

To  the  bride  the  truth  had  come  as  a 
stunning  tragedy.  She  was  desperately 
frightened,  too,  and  lived  a  nightmare  life, 
the  while  she  tried  in  every  way  to  check  the 
progress  of  that  disintegration  which  was 
eating  up  her  happiness.  The  wreck  of  her 
hopes  and  glad  imaginings  left  her  sick,  be- 
wildered, in  the  face  of  "the  thing  that 
couldn't." 

Nor  had  the  effect  of  this  transformation 
in  "Young  Ed"  been  any  less  painful  to  his 
father.  For  a  time  the  old  man  refused  to 
credit  it,  but  finally  when  the  truth  was 
borne  in  upon  him  unmistakably,  and  he 
saw  that  Las  Palmas  was  in  a  fair  way  of 
being  ruined  through  the  boy's  mismanage- 
ment, the  old  cattleman  had  risen  in  his 
wrath.  The  ranch  had  been  his  pride  as  Ed 
had  been  his  joy;  to  see  them  both  go  wrong 
was  more  than  he  could  bear.  There  had 
been  a  terrible  scene,  and  a  tongue-lashing 
delivered  in  the  language  of  early  border 
days.  There  had  followed  other  visits  from 
Austin,  senior,  other  and  even  bitterer  quar- 
rels; at  last,  when  the  girl- wife  remained 
firm  in  her  refusal  to  divorce  her  husband, 
the  understanding  had  been  reached  by 
which  the  management  of  Las  Palmas  was 
placed  absolutely  in  her  hands. 

Of  course  the  truth  became  public,  as  it 
always  does.  This  was  a  new  country- 
only  yesterday  it  had  been  the  frontier,  and 
even  yet  a  frontier  code  of  personal  conduct 
to  some  extent  prevailed.  Nevertheless, 
"Young  Ed"  Austin's  life  became  a  scorn 
and  a  hissing  among  his  neighbors.  They 
were  not  unduly  fastidious,  these  neigh- 
bors, and  they  knew  that  hot  blood  requires 
more  than  a  generation  to  cool,  but  every- 
thing Ed  did  outraged  them.  In  trying  to 
show  their  sympathy  for  his  wife,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  wounding  her  more  deeply,  and 
Alaire  withdrew  into  herself.  She  became 
almost  a  recluse,  and  fenced  herself  away 
not  only  from  the  curious  but  also  from 
those  who  really  wished  to  be  her  friends. 
In  time  people  remarked  that  Ed  Austin's 
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metamorphosis  was  no  harder  to  understand 
than  that  of  his  wife. 

It  was  true.  She  had  changed.  The 
alteration  reached  to  the  very  bone  and 
marrow  of  her  being.  At  first  the  general 
pity  had  wounded  her,  then  it  had  offended, 
and  finally  angered  her.  That  people  should 
notice  her  affliction,  particularly  when  she 
strove  so  desperately  to  hide  it,  seemed  the 
height  of  insolence. 

The  management  of  Las  Palmas  was  al- 
most her  only  relief.  Having  sprung  from 
a  family  of  ranchers  the  work  came  easy, 
and  she  grew  to  like  it — as  well  as  she  could 
like  anything,  with  that  ever  present  pain 
in  her  breast.  The  property  was  so  large 
that  it  gave  ample  excuse  for  avoiding  the 
few  visitors  who  came,  and  the  range  boss, 
Benito  Gonzales,  attended  to  most  of  the 
buying  and  selling.  Callers  gradually  be- 
came rarer;  friends  dropped  away  almost 
entirely.  Since  Las  Palmas  employed  no 
white  help  whatever,  it  became  in  time 
more  Mexican  than  in  the  days  of  "Old 
Ed"  Austin's  ownership. 

In  such  wise  had  Alaire  fashioned  her 
life,  living,  meanwhile,  under  a  sort  of  truce 
with  her  husband. 

But  Las  Palmas  had  prospered  to  admira- 
tion, and  La  Feria  would  have  prospered 
equally  had  it  not  been  for  the  armed  un- 
rest of  the  country  across  the  border.  No 
finer  stock  than  the  "Box  A"  was  to  be 
found   anywhere.     The   old   lean,  long- 
horned  cattle  had  been  interbred  with  white- 
faced  Herefords,  and  the  sleek  coats  of  their 
progeny   were  stretched  over  twice  the 
former  weight  of  beef.   Alaire  had  even  ex- 
perimented with  the  Brahmin  strain,  im- 
porting  some  huge,   hump-backed  bulls 
that  set  the  neighborhood  agog.  People 
proclaimed  they  were  sacred  oxen  and 
whispered   that  they  were  intended  for 
some  outlandish  pagan   rite — Alaire  by 
this  time  had  gained  the  reputation  of 
being  "queer" — while  experienced  stock- 
men declared  the  venture  a  woman's  folly, 
affirming  that  buffalo    had  never  been 
crossed  successfully  with  domestic  cattle. 
It  was  rumored  that  one  of  these  imported 
animals  cost  more  than  a  whole  herd  of 
Mexican  stock,  and  the  ranchers  specu- 
lated freely  as  to  what  "Old  Ed"  Austin 
would  have  said  of  such  extravagance. 

It  was  Blaze  Jones,  one  of  the  few  county 
residents  granted  access  to  Las  Palmas,  who 
first  acquainted  himself  with  the  outcome 


of  Alaire's  experiment,  and  it  was  he  who 
brought  news  of  it  to  some  visiting  stock 
buyers  at  Brownsville. 

Blaze  was  addicted  to  rhetorical  extra- 
vagance. His  voice  was  loud;  his  fancy 
ran  a  splendid  course. 

"Gentlemen!"  said  he.  "You-all  inter- 
est me  with  your  talk  about  your  prize 
northern  stock,  but  I  claim  that  the  bigger 
the  state  the  bigger  the  cattle  it  raises. 
That's  why  old  Texas  beats  the  world." 
"But  it  doesn't,"  some  one  contradicted. 
"  It  don't,  hey?  My  boy  " — Blaze  jabbed 
a  rigid  finger  into  the  speaker's  ribs,  as  if 
he  expected  a  ground-hog  to  scuttle  forth — 
"We've  got  steers  in  this  valley,  that  are 
damn'  near  the  size  of  the  whole  state  of 
Rhode  Island.  If  they  keep  on  growin'  I 
doubt  if  you  could  fatten  one  of  'em  in 
Delaware  without  he'd  bulge  over  into  some 
neighboring  commonwealth.  It's  the  God's 
truth!     I  was  up  at  Las  Palmas  last 

month  " 

' '  Las  Palmas ! ' '  The  name  was  enough  to 
challenge  the  buyers'  interest. 

Blaze  nodded.  "You-all  think  you  know 
the  stock  business.  You're  all  swollen  up 
with  cow-knowledge,  now  ain't  you?"  He 
eyed  them  from  beneath  his  black  eyebrows. 
"Well,  some  of  our  people  thought  they 
did,  too.  They  figured  they'd  inherited  all 
there  was  to  know  about  live  stock,  and 
they  grew  plumb  arrogant  over  their  wis- 
dom. But— pshaw!  They  didn't  know 
nothing.  Miz  Austin  has  bred  in  that 
Brayma  strain  and  made  steers  so  big  they 
run  four  to  the  dozen.  And  here's  the  re- 
markable thing  about  'em— they  ain't  got  as 
many  ticks  as  you  gentlemen." 

Some  of  the  cattlemen  were  incredulous, 
but  Blaze  maintained  his  point  with  em- 
phasis. "It's  true.  They're  a  grave  disap- 
pointment to  every  kind  of  parasite." 

But  Alaire  had  not  confined  her  efforts 
to  cattle;  she  had  improved  the  breed  of 
"Box  A"  horses,  too,  and  hand  in  hand 
with  this  work  she  had  carried  on  a  series  of 
agricultural  experiments. 

Las  Palmas,  so  people  used  to  say,  lay 
too  far  up  the  river  to  be  good  farming  land; 
nevertheless,  once  the  pumping  plant  was 
in,  certain  parts  of  the  ranch  raised  nine 
crops  of  alfalfa,  and  corn  that  stood  above 
a  rider's  head. 

There  was  no  money  in  "finished"  stock; 
the  Border  was  too  far  from  market— that 
also  had  long  been  an  accepted  truism— yet 
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this  woman  built  silos  which  she  filled  with 
her  own  excess  fodder  in  scientific  propor- 
tions, and  somehow  or  other  she  managed 
to  ship  fat  beeves  direct  to  the  packing- 
houses, and  get  big  prices  for  them. 

These  were  but  a  few  of  her  many  ven- 
tures. She  had  her  hobbies,  of  course,  but 
oddly  enough  most  of  them  paid,  or  prom- 
ised to  do  so.  For  instance,  she  had 
started  a  grove  of  paper-shelled  pecans, 
which  was  soon  due  to  bear;  the  ranch 
house  and  its  clump  of  palms  was  all  but 
hidden  by  a  forest  of  strange  trees  which 
were  reported  to  ripen  everything  from 
moth-balls  to  bicycle  tires.  Blaze  Jones 
was  perhaps  responsible  for  this  report,  for 
Alaire  had  shown  him  several  thousand 
eucalyptus  saplings  and  some  ornamental 
rubber  plants. 

"That  Miz  Austin  is  a  money-makin' 
piece  of  furniture,"  he  once  told  his  daugh- 
ter Paloma.  "I'm  no  mechanical  adder — 
I  count  mostly  on  my  fingers — but  her  and 
me  calculated  the  profits  of  them  eucher — 
what's-their-name  trees  and  it  gave  me  a 
splittin'  headache.  She'll  be  a  camphor 
queen,  sure." 

"Why  don't  you  follow  her  example?" 
asked  Paloma.   "We  have  plenty  of  land." 

Blaze,  in  truth,  was  embarrassed  by  the 
size  of  his  holdings,  but  he  shook  his  head. 
"No,  I'm  too  old  to  be  rampagin'  after  new 
gods.  I  ain't  got  the  imagination  to  raise 
anything  more  complicated  than  a  mort- 
gage; but  if  I  was  younger — I'd  organize 
myself  up  and  do  away  with  that  Ed  Aus- 
tin. I'd  sure  help  him  to  an  untimely  end, 
and  then  I'd  marry  them  pecan  groves,  and 
blooded  herds  and  drug-store  orchards. 
She  certainly  is  a  heart-breakin'  device, 

with  her  red  hair  and  red  lips  and  " 

"Father!"  Paloma  was  deeply  shocked. 
Complete  isolation,  of  course,  Alaire  had 
found  to  be  impossible,  even  though  her 
ranch  lay  far  from  the  traveled  roads,  and 
her  Mexican  guards  were  not  encouraging 
to  visitors.  Business  inevitably  brought 
her  into  contact  with  a  considerable  number 
of  people,  and  of  these  the  one  she  saw  most 
frequently  was  Judge  Ellsworth  of  Browns- 
ville, her  attorney. 

It  was  perhaps  a  week  after  Ed  had  left 
for  San  Antonio  that  Alaire  felt  the  need  of 
Ellsworth's  counsel,  and  sent  for  him.  He 
responded  promptly,  as  always.  Ellsworth 
was  a  kindly  man  of  fifty-five,  with  a 
forceful  chin  and  a  drooping,  heavy-lidded 


eye  that  could  either  blaze  or  twinkle.  He 
was  fond  of  Alaire,  and  his  sympathy,  like 
his  understanding,  was  of  that  wordless, 
yet  comprehensive,  kind  which  is  most  satis^ 
fying.  Judge  Ellsworth  knew  more  than 
any  four  men  in  this  part  of  Texas;  infor- 
mation had  a  way  of  seeking  him  out,  and 
his  head  was  stored  to  repletion  with  facts 
of  every  variety.  He  was  a  good  lawyer, 
too,  and  yet  his  knowledge  of  the  law  com- 
prised but  a  small  part  of  that  mental  wealth 
upon  which  he  prided  himself.  He  knew 
human  nature,  and  that  he  considered  far 
more  important  than  the  law.  His  mind 
was  like  a  full  granary,  and  every  grain  lay 
where  he  could  put  his  hand  upon  it. 

He  motored  out  from  Brownsville,  and 
after  ridding  himself  of  dust,  insisted  upon 
spending  the  interval  before  dinner  in  an 
inspection  of  Alaire's  latest  ranch  improve- 
ments. He  had  a  fatherly  way  of  walking 
with  his  arm  about  Alaire's  shoulders,  and 
although  she  sometimes  suspected  that  his 
warmth  of  good-fellowship  was  merely  a 
habit  cultivated  through  political  necessi- 
ties, nevertheless  it  was  comforting,  and  she 
took  it  at  its  face  value. 

Not  until  the  dinner  was  over  did  Ells- 
worth enquire  the  reason  for  his  summons. 

"It's  about  La  Feria.  General  Longorio 
has  confiscated  my  stock,"  Alaire  told  him. 

Ellsworth  started.  "Longorio!  That's 
bad." 

"Yes.  One  of  my  riders  just  brought 
the  news.  I  was  afraid  of  this  very  thing,, 
and  so  I  was  preparing  to  bring  the  stock 
over.  Still— I  never  thought  they'd  actually 
confiscate  it." 

"Why  shouldn't  they?" 

Alaire  interrogated  the  speaker  silently. 

"Hasn't  Ed  done  enough  to  provoke  con- 
fiscation?" asked  the  Judge. 

"Ed?" 

"Exactly!    Ed  has  made  a  fool  of  him- 
self, and  brought  this  on." 
"You  think  so?" 

"Well,  I  have  it  pretty  straight  that 
he's  giving  money  to  the  Rebel  junta  and 
lending  every  assistance  he  can  to  their 
cause." 

"I  didn't  know  he'd  actually  done  any- 
thing.  How  mad!" 

"Yes— for  a  man  with  interests  in  Fed- 
eral territory.  But  Ed  always  does  the 
wrong  thing,  you  know." 

"Then  I  presume  this  confiscation  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  reprisal.    But  the  stock  is 
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mine,  not  Ed's.  I'm  an  American  citizen, 
and  " 

"My  dear,  you're  the  first  one  I've  heard 
boast  of  the  fact,"  cynically  affirmed  the 
Judge.  "If  you  were  in  Mexico,  you'd 
profit  more  by  claiming  allegiance  to  the 
German  or  the  English  or  some  other  for- 
eign tlag.  The  American  eagle  isn't  scream- 
ing very  loudly  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rio 
Grande  just  now,  and  our  dusky  neighbors 
have  learned  that  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  pull 
his  tail  feathers." 

"I'm  surprised  at  you,"  Alaire  smiled. 
"Just  the  same,  I  want  your  help  in  taking 
up  the  matter  with  Washington." 

Ellsworth  was  pessimistic.  "It  won't  do 
am  good,  my  dear,"  he  said.  "You'll  get 
your  name  in  the  papers,  and  perhaps  cause 
another  diplomatically  worded  protest,  but 
there  the  matter  will  end.  You  won't  be 
paid  for  your  cattle." 

"Then  I  shall  go  to  La  Feria." 

"No!"  The  Judge  shook  his  head  de- 
cidedly. 

"I've  been  there  a  hundred  times.  The 
Federals  have  always  been  more  than  cour- 
teous." 

"Longorio  has  a  bad  reputation.  I 
strongly  advise  against  your  going." 

"Why,  Judge,  people  are  going  and  com- 
ing all  the  time!  Mexico  is  perfectly  safe, 
and  I  know  the  country  as  well  as  I  know 
Las  Palmas." 

"You'd  better  send  some  man." 

"Whom  can  I  send?"  asked  x\laire. 
"You  know  my  situation." 

The  Judge  considered  a  moment  before 
replying.  "I  can't  go,  for  I'm  busy  in 
court.  You  could  probably  accomplish 
more  than  anybody  else,  if  Longorio  will 
listen  to  reason,  and  after  all,  you  are  a  per- 
son of  such  importance  that  I  dare  say 
you'd  be  safe.  But  it  will  be  a  hard  trip, 
and  you  won't  know  whether  you  are  in 
Rebel  or  in  Federal  territory." 

"Well,  people  here  are  asking  whether 
Texas  is  in  the  United  States  or  Mexico," 
Alaire  said  lightly.  "Sometimes  I  hardly 
know."  After  a  moment  she  continued: 
"Since  you  know  everything  and  every- 
body, I  wonder  if  you  ever  met  a  David 
Law?" 

Ellsworth  nodded. 

"Tell  me  something  about  him." 

"He  asked  me  the  same  thing  about  you. 
Well,  I  haven't  seen  much  of  Dave  since  he 
grew  up,  he's  such  a  roamer." 


"He  said  his  parents  were  murdered  by 
the  Guadalupes." 

The  Judge  looked  up  quickly;  a  queer 
startled  expression  flitted  over  his  face. 
"Dave  said  that?  He  said  both  of  them 
were  killed?" 

"Yes.   Isn't  it  true?" 

"Oh,  Dave  wouldn't  lie.  It  happened  a 
good  many  years  ago,  and  certainly  they 
both  met  a  violent  end.  I  was  instrumental 
in  saving  what  property  Frank  Law  left, 
but  it  didn't  last  Dave  very  long.  He's 
right  careless  in  money  matters.  Dave's  a 
fine  fellow  in  some  ways — most  ways,  I  be- 
lieve, but — "  the  Judge  lost  himself  in 
frowning  meditation. 

"I  have  never  known  you  to  damn  a 
friend  or  a  client  with  such  faint  praise," 
said  Alaire. 

"Oh,  I  don't  mean  it  that  way.  I'm  al- 
most like  one  of  Dave's  kin,  and  I've  been 
keenly  interested  in  watching  his  traits 
develop.  I'm  interested  in  heredity.  I've 
watched  it  in  Ed's  case,  for  instance.  If 
you  know  the  parents  it's  easy  to  read  their 
children."  Again  he  lapsed  into  silence, 
nodding  to  himself.  "Yes,  Nature  mixes 
her  prescriptions  like  any  druggist.  I'm 
glad  you  and  Ed — have  no  babies." 

Alaire  murmured  something  unintelligible. 

"And  yet,"  the  lawyer  continued,  "many 
people  are  cursed  with  an  inheritance  as 
bad,  or  worse,  than  Ed's." 

"What  has  that  to  do  with  Mr.  Law?" 

"Dave?  Oh,  nothing  in  particular.  I 
was  just — moralizing.  It's  a  privilege  of 
age,  my  dear." 

ALAIRE'S  preparations  for  the  journey 
-  to  La  Feria  were  made  with  little  de- 
lay. Owing  to  the  condition  of  affairs 
across  the  border,  Ellsworth  had  thought  it 
well  to  provide  her  with  letters  from  the 
most  influential  Mexicans  in  the  neighbor- 
hood; what  is  more,  in  order  to  pave  her 
way  toward  a  settlement  of  her  claim  he 
succeeded  in  getting  a  telegram  through  to 
Mexico  City — no  mean  achievement,  with 
most  of  the  wires  in  Rebel  hands  and  the  re- 
mainder burdened  with  military  business. 
But  Ellsworth's  influence  was  not  bounded 
by  the  Rio  Grande. 

It  was  his  advice  that  Alaire  present  her 
side  of  the  case  to  the  local  military  authori- 
ties before  making  formal  representation  to 
Washington,  though  in  neither  case  was  he 
sanguine  of  the  outcome. 
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The  United 

States,  indeed,  had 
abetted   the  rebel 
cause   from  the 
start.      Its  em- 
bargo on  arms  had 
been    little  more 
than  a  pretense  of 
neutrality,  which 
had  fooled  the  Fed- 
erals  not   at  all, 
and  it  was  an  open 
secret  that  finan- 
cial assistance  to 
the    uprising  was 
rendered  from 
some  mysterious 
northern  source. 
The  very  presence 
of  American  troops 
along   the  border 
was  construed  by 
Mexicans   as  a 
threat  against  Pres- 
ident Potosi  and  an 
encouragement  to 
revolt,   while  the 
talk  of  interven- 
tion, invasion,  and 
war  had  intensified 
the  natural  antag- 
onism existing  be- 
tween the  two  peo- 
ples. So  it  was  that 
Ellsworth,  while  he 
did  his  best  to  see 
to  it  that  his  client 
should   make  the 
journey  in  safety 
and  receive  cour- 
teous treatment, 
doubted  the  wis- 
dom of  the  under- 
taking and  hoped 
for  no  practical  re- 
sult. 

Alaire  took  Do- 
lores with  her,  and 
for  male  escort  she 
selected  after  some 


"Those  Mexicans  have  confiscated  my  stock,"  Alaire  was  saying;  "I'm  an  American  citizen 


deliberation  Jose  Sanchez,  her  horse-breaker. 
Jose  was  not  an  ideal  choice,  but  since 
Benito  could  not  well  be  spared,  no  better 
man  was  available.  Sanchez  had  some 
force  and  initiative  at  least,  and  Alaire  had 
no  reason  to  doubt  his  loyalty. 

The  party  went  to  Pueblo  by  motor — an 


unpleasant  trip,  for  the  road  followed  the 
river  and  ran  through  a  lonesome  country, 
unpeopled  save  for  an  occasional  goat-herd 
and  his  family,  or  a  glaring  hot  village  of 
some  half-dozen  cubical  houses,  crouching 
on  the  river  bank  as  if  crowded  over  from 
Mexican  soil.  The  roads  remained  much  as 
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and—"    "My  dear,  you're  the  first  one  I've  heard  boast  of  the  fact,"  interrupted  the  Judge. 

the  first  ox-carts  had  laid  them  out;  the 
hills  were  gashed  by  arroyos,  some  of  which 
were  difficult  to  cross,  and  in  consequence 
the  journey  was  from  an  automobilist's 
point  of  view  decidedly  slow.  The  first 
night  the  travelers  were  forced  to  spend 
at  a  mud  jacal,  encircled,  like  some  African 


jungle  dwelling, 
by  a  thick  brush 
barricade. 

Jose  Sanchez 
was  in  his  element 
here.  He  posed,  he 
strutted,  he  brag- 
ged, he  strove  to 
impress  his  coun- 
trymen by  every 
device.   Jose  was, 
indeed,  rather  a 
handsome  fellow, 
with  a   bold  in- 
solence of  bearing 
that  marked  him 
as  superior  to  the 
common  pelado, 
and  having  dressed 
himself  elaborately 
for  this  journey  he 
made  the  most  of 
his  opportunities 
for    showing  off. 
Nothing  would  do 
him  but  a  baile, 
and  a  baile  he  had. 
Once  the  arrange- 
ments were  made, 
other  Mexicans 
appeared  mysteri- 
ously until  there 
were  -  nearly  a 
score,    and  until 
late  into  the  night 
they  danced  upon 
the  hard-packed 
earth  of  the  yard. 
Alaire  fell  asleep 
to  the  sounds  of 
feet  scuffling  and 
scraping  in  time 
to  a  wheezy  violin. 

Arriving  at 
Pueblo  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  Alaire 
secured  her  pass- 
ports  from  the 
Federal  headquar- 
ters,   across  the 
Rio  Grande,  while  Jose  attended  to  the 
railroad  tickets.    On  the  second  morning 
after  leaving  home  the  party  was  borne 
southward  into  Mexico. 

Although  train  schedules  were  uncertain, 
the  railroad  journey  itself  was  similar  to 
many  Alaire  had  taken,  except  for  occa- 
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sional  evidences  of  the  war.  The  revolution 
had  ravaged  most  of  northern  Mexico;  long 
rows  of  rusting  trucks  and  twisted  car 
skeletons  beside  the  track  showed  how  the 
railway's  rolling  stock  had  suffered  in  this 
particular  vicinity;  and  as  the  train  pene- 
trated further  south  temporary  trestles 
and  the  charred  ruins  of  stations  spoke  even 
more  eloquently  of  the  struggle.  Now  and 
then  a  steel  water-tank,  pierced  with  loop- 
holes and  ripped  by  cannon  balls,  showed 
where  some  detachment  had  made  a  stand. 
There  was  a  military  guard  on  the  train,  too 
— a  dozen  unkempt  soldiers  loaded  down 
with  bandoleers  of  cartridges,  and  several 
officers,  neatly  dressed  in  khaki,  who  rode 
in  the  first-class  coach  and  occupied  them- 
selves by  making  eyes  at  the  women. 

At  its  frequent  stops  the  train  was  be- 
sieged by  the  customary  crowd  of  curious 
peons;  the  same  noisy  hucksters  dealt  out 
enchiladas,  tortillas,  goat  cheese,  and  coffee 
from  the  same  dirty  baskets  and  pails;  even 
their  outstretched  hands  seemed  to  bear  the 
familiar  grime  of  ante-bellum  days.  The 
coaches  were  crowded ;  women  fanned  them- 
selves unceasingly,  their  men  snored,  open 
mouthed  over  the  backs  of  the  seats,  and 
the  aisles  were  full  of  squalling,  squabbling 
children. 

As  for  the  country  itself,  it  was  dying. 
The  ranches  were  stripped  of  stock,  no  carts 
creaked  along  the  highways,  and  the  roads, 
like  the  little  farms,  were  growing  up  to 
weeds.  Stores  were  empty,  the  people  were 
idle.  Over  all  was  an  atmosphere  of  decay, 
and  what  was  more  significant  far,  the  peo- 
ple seemed  content. 

All  morning  the  monotonous  journey  con- 
tinued— a  trial  to  Alaire  and  Dolores,  but 
to  Jose  Sanchez  a  red-letter  experience. 
He  covered  the  train  from  end  to  end,  mak- 
ing himself  acquainted  with  every  one  and 
bringing  to  Alaire  the  gossip  that  he  picked 
up. 

It  was  not  until  midday  that  the  first  in- 
terruption occurred;  then  the  train  pulled 
in  upon  a  siding  and  after  an  interminable 
delay  it  transpired  that  a  north-bound 
troop-train  was  expected. 

Jose  brought  this  intelligence.  "Soon 
you  will  behold  the  flower  of  the  Mexican 
army,"  he  told  Alaire.  "You  will  see  thou- 
sands of  Longorio's  veterans,  every  man  of 
them  a  very  devil  for  blood.  They  are  re- 
turning to  Nuevo  Pueblo,  after  destroying 
a  band  of  those  Rebels.    They  had  a  great 


victory  at  San  Pedro— thirty  kilometers 
from  La  Feria.  Not  a  prisoner  was  spared, 
seiiora." 

"Is  General  Longorio  with  them?"  Alaire 
enquired  quickly. 

"That  is  what  I  came  to  tell  you.  It  is 
believed  that  he  is,  for  he  takes  his  army 
with  him  wherever  he  goes.  He  is  a  great 
fighter;  he  has  a  nose  for  it,  that  man,  and 
he  strikes  like  the  lightning — here,  there, 
anywhere."  Jose,  it  seemed,  was  a  rabid 
Potosista. 

But  Dolores  held  opposite  sympathies. 
She  uttered  a  disdainful  sniff.  "To  be  sure 
he  takes  his  army  with  him,  otherwise  the 
Constitutionalists  would  kill  him.  Wait 
until  Pancho  Gomez  meets  this  army  of 
Longorio's.  Ha!  You  will  see  some  fight- 
ing." 

Jos€  blew  two  fierce  columns  of  cigaret 
smoke  from  his  nostrils.  "Longorio  is  a 
gentleman;  he  scorns  to  use  the  tricks  of 
that  bandit.  Pancho  Gomez  fights  like  a 
savage.  Think  of  the  cowardly  manner  in 
which  he  captured  Espinal,  the  last  time. 
What  did  he  do  then?  I'll  tell  you.  He  lay 
in  wait  and  allowed  a  train-load  of  our 
troops  to  pass  through  his  lines  towards 
Chihuahua;  then  he  took  possession  of  the 
telegraph  wires  and  pretended  to  be  the 
Federal  commander.  He  sent  a  lying  mes- 
sage back  to  Espinal  that  the  railway  tracks 
were  torn  up  and  he  could  not  reach  Chi- 
huahua and  so  of  course  he  was  ordered  to 
return.  That  was  bad  enough,  but  he 
loaded  his  bandits  upon  other  trains — he 
locked  them  into  freight  cars,  like  cattle,  so 
that  not  a  head  could  be  seen — and  the 
devil  himself"  would  never  have  guessed 
what  was  in  those  cars.  Of  course  he  suc- 
ceeded. No  one  suspected  the  truth  until 
his  infamous  army  was  in  Espinal.  Then 
it  was  too  late.  The  carnage  was  terrible. 
But  do  you  call  that  a  nice  action?  It  was 
nothing  but  the  lowest  deceit.  It  was  enough 
to  make  our  soldiers  furious." 

Dolores  giggled.  "They  say  he  went  to 
his  officers  and  told  them:  'Compadres,  we 
are  now  going  into  Espinal.  I  will  meet  you 
at  the  Plaza,  and  I  will  shoot  the  last  man 
who  arrives  there.'  Dios!  There  ensued 
a  foot-race." 

"It  is  well  for  him  to  train  his  men  how 
to  run  fast,"  said  Jose,  frowning  sternly, 
"for  some  day  they  will  meet  Luis  Longorio, 
and  then — you  will  see  some  of  the  swiftest 
running  in  all  the  world." 
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Alaire,  who  had  listened  smilingly,  now- 
intervened  to  avert  a  serious  quarrel. 

'•When  the  train  arrives,"  she  told  her 
horse-breaker,  "I  want  you  to  find  General 
Longorio  and  ask  him  to  come  here." 

"But,  seharal"    Jose  was  dumfounded, 

shocked.  "He  is  a  great  general  " 

"Give  him  this  note."  Quickly  writing 
a  few  lines  on  a  page  from  her  note-book, 
she  gave  him  the  scrap  of  paper,  which  he 
carefully  placed  in  his  hat;  then,  shaking 
his  head  doubtfully,  he  left  the  car. 

Flushed  with  triumph,  Dolores  took  the 
first  occasion  to  enlarge  upon  her  theme. 

"You  will  see  what  a  monster  this  Long- 
orio  is,"  she  declared.  "It  was  like  him  to 
steal  your  beautiful  cattle;  he  would  steal 
a  crucifix.  Once  there  was  a  fine  ranch 
owned  by  a  man  who  had  two  lovely  daugh- 
ter—this Longorio  and  his  men  killed 
everybody  on  the  hacienda  except  the 
daughters,  and  those  he  captured.  He  took 
them  with  him,  and  for  no  good  purpose, 
either,  as  you  can  imagine.  Naturally  the 
poor  creatures  were  nearly  dead  with 
fright,  but  as  they  rode  along  the  elder  one 
began  talking  with  Longorio's  soldiers.  She 
made  friends  with  them.  She  pretended 
to  care  nothing  about  her  fate;  she  behaved 
like  a  lost  person,  and  the  soldiers  laughed. 
They  liked  her  spirit,  God  pity  them!  Fi- 
nally she  declared  she  was  a  famous  shot 
with  a  pistol,  and  she  continued  to  boast 
until  one  of  her  guards  gave  her  his  weapon 
with  which  to  show  her  skill.  Then  what? 
Before  they  could  hinder  her  she  turned  in 
her  saddle  and  shot  her  younger  sister 
through  the  brain.  Herself  she  destroyed 
with  a  bullet  in  her  breast." 

"I've  heard  many  stories  like  that,  from 
both  sides,"  Alaire  said,  gravely. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  military  train 
came  creeping  along  on  the  main  track  and 
stopped,  to  the  great  interest  of  the  south- 
bound travelers.  Down  at  the  rear  of  the 
train  was  a  rickety  passenger  coach,  and  to- 
wards this  Jose  Sanchez  made  his  way. 

A  half-hour  passed,  then  occurred  a  com- 
motion at  the  forward  end  of  Alaire's  coach. 

A  group  of  officers  climbed  aboard  and 
among  them  was  one  who  could  be  none 
other  than  Luis  Longorio.  As  he  came 
down  the  passageway  Alaire  identified  him 
without  the  aid  of  his  insignia,  for  he  stood 


and  bore  himself  with  an  air  of  authority. 
He  was  unusually  tall,  at  least  six  feet 
three,  and  very  slim,  very. lithe:  he  was 
alert,  keen;  he  was  like  the  blade  of  a  rapier. 

Longorio  was  a  young  man,  his  cheeks 
were  girlishly  smooth  and  of  a  clear,  pale, 
olive  tint,  which  sun  and  weather  appar- 
ently were  powerless  to  darken;  his  eyes 
were  large,  bold  and  brilliant;  his  nostrils 
thin  and  sensitive  like  those  of  a  blooded 
horse.  He  seemed  almost  immature,  until 
he  spoke — then  one  realized  with  a  curious 
shock  that  he  was  a  man  indeed,  and  a  man, 
moreover,  with  all  the  ardor  and  passion  of 
a  woman.  Such  was  Alaire's  first  hasty 
impression  of  Luis  Longorio,  the  Tarleton  of 
Potosi's  army. 

Disdain,  hauteur,  impatience,  were 
stamped  upon  the  General's  countenance 
as  he  pushed  briskly  through  the  crowd, 
turning  his  head  from  side  to  side  in  search 
of  the  woman  who  had  summoned  him. 

Not  until  she  rose  did  he  discover  Alaire; 
then  he  halted,  his  eyes  fixed  themselves 
upon  her  with  a  stare  of  amazement. 

Alaire  felt  herself  color  faintly,  for  the 
man  seemed  to  be  scanning  her  from  head 
to  heel,  taking  in  every  detail  of  her  face 
and  form,  and  as  he  did  so  his  expression 
remained  unaltered.  For  what  seemed  a 
full  minute  Longorio  stood  rooted;  then 
the  stiff-visored  cap  was  swept  from  his 
head;  he  bowed  with  the  grace  of  a  cour- 
tier. 

"Sehora!  A  thousand  apologies  for  my 
delay!"  he  said.  "Caramba!  I  did  not 
dream — I  did  not  understand  your  mes- 
sage." He  continued  to  regard  her  with 
that  same  queer  intensity. 

"You  are  General  Longorio?" 
"Your  obedient  servant." 
With  a  gesture  Mrs.  Austin  directed 
Dolores  to  vacate  her  seat  and  invited  the 
General  to  take  it.  But  Longorio  checked 
the  maid's  movement;  then  with  a  brusque 
command  he  routed  out  the  occupants  of 
the  seat  ahead,  and  reversing  the  back, 
took  a  position  facing  Alaire.  Another 
order,  and  the  men  who  had  accompanied 
him  withdrew  up  the  aisle.  His  luminous 
eyes  returned  once  more  to  the  woman  and 
there  was  no  mistaking  his  admiration.  He 
seemed  enchanted  by  her  pale  beauty,  her 
rich  red  hair  held  him  fascinated,  and  with 
Latin  boldness  he  showed  his  feelings. 


head  and  shoulders  above  his  companions 

This  Rex  Beach  story,  his  latest  and  best  by  all  odds,  is  continued  in  the  new  March  Hearst's- 
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This  scene  I  borrowed  from  a 
picture  to  transfer  to  my  play 
' '  May  Blossom.  " 
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HE  premonition 
that  an  impor- 
tant event  in  my 
life  was  about 
to  occur  was  ful- 
sooner  than  I  ex- 
It  was  nothing  less 
than  the  production  of  my  play, 
"May  Blossom"  at  the  Madison 
Square  Theater,  an  honor  coveted 
by  every  playwriter.    Viewed  in 
the  light  of  the  years  that  have 
_  passed,  "May  Blossom"  is  interest- 
ing,  aside  from  whatever  intrinsic 
value  it  possesses  as  a  play,  because  it 
Javid  Belasco     was  the  pioneer  of  the  "war" 
at  his  desk.       dramas  that  followed  shortly 
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changes.  I  became  convinced,  as 
I  watched  the  character  of  our 
attractions  at  the  Madison 
Square,  that  it  was  time  for  a 
play  showing  the  atmosphere  of 
the  home  during  the  trying  days 
of  the  Civil  War.  I  had  little  op- 
portunity for  writing,  as  my  duties 
in  connection  with  the  theater 
cept  me  busy;  for  although  others 
rehearsed  the  second,  or  travel- 
ing, companies,  I  was  occupied 
from  morning  until  late  at  night 
studying  new  productions,  work- 
ing on  the  current  play,  and 
keeping  in  touch  with  the  work 
of  other  managers;  so  that  my 
original  writing 
had  to  be  done 
after  mid- 
night and 
on  Sun- 
days. 


after.  It  was  quiet  and 
"bloodless,"  but  by  means 
of  "outside"  effects,  such 
as  the  tramping  of  passing 
cavalry,  the  rumbling  of  mov- 
ing artillery,  and  kindred 
sounds,  a  warlike  environ- 
ment was  suggested  with- 
out showing  any  scenes  of 
conflict. 

In  deciding  to  write  "May 
Blossom"  I  was  influenced  by 
my  early  experience,  which 
had  taught  me  that  domestic 
comedy,  society  drama,  military 
drama,  crime  plays,  and  farces,  have 
each,  in  turn,  a  certain  vogue  until  the  style 


Bijou 
Fernandez, 
with  little  Tommy 
Russell  beside  her,  was  the 
central  figure  in  the  bird-funeral  scene  in  '  'May  Blossom. " 
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My  family  and  I  lived  in  a  boarding-house 
on  Twenty-third  Street,  and  I  worked  in  a  hall- 
room  in  which  I  had  barely  space  to  sit.  LeawJer 
Richardson,  whose  prominent  position,  as  a 
writer,  has  made  him  known  to  a  large  public 
had  a  room  next   my   "study."  Sometimis' 
in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  when  I  had 
been  scratching  away,  rattling  my  sheets  of 
paper  or  noisily  enacting  different  bits  as  I  wroi  e 
them,  a  knocking  would  sound  on  the  parti- 
tion and  Richardson  would  shout:  "For  God's 
sake,  Belasco,  don't  you  ever  go  to  bed?  I 
can't  sleep." 

The  Civil  War  histories  in  the  public  library 
furnished  the  material  for  the  necessary 
environment.    The  enthusiasm  was 
supplied  by  Charles  Frohman.  His 
"Splendid,     Dave,  splendid!'' 
and   "Fine!  that's  bound  t) 
as  I  tried  the  situations 
and  dialog  on  him,  so  buoyed 
and  cheered  me  that  I  felt  he 
was  as  much  responsible  for 
"May  Blossom"  as  I  was, 
and  I  finally  gave  him  a 
deserved  half-interest. 

A  glass  of  ice-water  flung 
in  Miss  Cayvan's  face 
raised  her  to  the 
emotional 
height  I 
wanted. 


The  Old  Madison  Square  Theater  where 
my  "  May  Blossom"  was  played. 
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"May    Blossom,    or    the  Fisherman's 
Daughter,"  was  the  original  title.  The 
scene  was  laid  in  a  village  on  Chesa- 
peake Bay.    When  the  first  version 
was  finished,  Mr.  Frohman  startled 
me  by  proposing  a  trip  South  to 
read  it  to  William  Gillette.  This 
was  mv  first  meeting  with  the 
well-known    author    and  actor. 
After  the  enthusiasm  of  Charles 
Frohman,  I  found  Mr.  Gillette's 
unemotional,  taciturn  manner  far 
from  encouraging,  and  my  heart 
quailed  as  I  read  on  and  on,  and 
he  sat  without  a  word  or  even 
movement  beyond  an  occasional  re- 
crossing  of  his  long  legs,  but  when  I 
had  finished,  his  praise  more  than 
made  up  for  his  silence  during  the 
reading.    Learning  that  Mr.  Gillette 
was  writing  a  play  called  "The  Fisher- 
man's Daughter,"  I  dropped  my  sub- 
title, and  kept  only  the  name  "May 
Blossom."  Afterward,  Charles  Frohman 
had  me  read  the  play  here  and  there. 
Whenever  any  one  whose  opinions  he 
valued  was  within  reach,  he  called  on  me 
and  together  we  would  go  with  our  manu- 
script to  wherever  the  person  might  be.  to 
whom  he  wanted  me  to  read  the  play.  In 
this  way,  we  traveled  pretty  well  all  over 
the  country,  reading  the  manuscript  to  dif- 
.  .  ferent  people 

Georgia  Cayvan  as 
she  played  with 
Maginley  in 
"May  Blos- 
som." 


May  Blossom  " 
was  written 
for  Georgia 
Cayvan. 


When 
I  finally 
completed 
"May  Blos- 
som," I  turned 
it  over  to  the  Mal- 
lorys.    Their  safe  was 
full  of  manuscripts  and  con- 
tracts, and  I  had  little  hope 
that  my  play  would  be  pro- 
duced that  season.  Imagine 
my  joy  when  it  was  accepted 
for    immediate  production! 
Before  it  was  considered 
ready,  however,  it  underwent 
the  process  to  which  we  sub- 
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jected  all  our  manuscripts.  One  scene  in 
particular  was  greatly  criticized.  It  was 
considered  too  strong  for  the  Madison 
Square  Theater  audiences.  I  insisted  that 
it  remain  as  it  was,  for  the  success  of  the 
play  depended  upon  that  scene.  Daniel 
Frohman,  because  of  his  brother  Charles' 
interest  in  the  play,  remained  silent  and 
we  reached  the  point  where  one  vote  would 
decide  the  fate  of  the  scene.  The  deciding 
vote  was  with  Mr.  De  Mille,  and  his  decision 
in  my  favor  helped  to  cement  the  friendship 
between  us. 

Incidentally,  I  may  say  that  I  was  very 
grateful  for  a  friend  in  those  days.  My 
methods  were  so  different  from  Daly's, 
Wallack's,  and  Palmer's  that  I  was  con- 
sidered eccentric.  Each  theater  had  its  own 
followers,  who  were  warm  in  their  support 
of  their  respective  houses  and  equally  warm 
in  condemning  the  efforts  of  the  "opposi- 
tion." Fortunately  for  me,  almost  all  of 
the  leading  critics  of  the  day  upheld  me. 
William  Winter,  the  dean  of  American 
critics,  was  to  me  the  dearest  and  best 
friend  a  man  ever  had.  Edwrard  A.  Dith- 
mar  always  gave  me  full  credit  for  my  inno- 
vations. I  may  say,  in  passing,  that  even 
to-day,  after  all  these  years,  a  first  night 
at  the  Belasco  Theater  would  be  incom- 
plete without  the  presence  of  these  two 
who  have  never  failed  to  help  me  with 
their  advice  and  encouragement.  Robert 
Morris  of  the  "Evening  Telegram,"  Nym 
Crinkle,  Leander  Richardson,  and  Franklyn 
Fyles,  all  of  whom  were  the  leaders  in 
dramatic  criticism  of  that  day,  championed 
my  cause  and  fought  my  battles.  It  was 
through  the  splendid  aid  given  me  by 
Franklyn  Fyles,  writing  under  the  pseu- 
donym of  "Clara  Belle,"  that  he  and  I  be- 
came well  acquainted.  Some  years  later 
I  was  able  to  show  my  appreciation  by  ask- 
ing him  to  collaborate  with  me  in  writing 
"The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me." 

"May  Blossom"  was  an  example  of  a 
play  written  to  order,  that  is, — to  suit  cer- 
tain people  who  were  to  play  the  parts. 
Georgia  Cay  van  needed  a  vehicle,  and,  as 
I  understood  her  requirements,  I  created  a 
character  showing  tenderness,  gentleness, 
and  directness.  She  had  not  been  accus- 
tomed to  playing  parts  requiring  any  great 
display  of  emotion.  Her  voice  was  delight- 
ful, but  she  seemed  utterly  incapable  of 
raising  it  to  the  proper  pitch  of  emotional 
strength;  indeed  it  cracked  when  it  reached 


a  certain  point.  Many  a  night,  after  the 
play,  I  put  her  through  the  most  exacting 
vocal  exercises.  During  one  of  our  re- 
hearsals I  determined  that  Miss  Cayvan 
should  reach  the  full  strength  of  the  emo- 
tional power  I  knew  she  possessed.  I  took 
her  through  a  scene  over  and  over  again. 
At  length,  to  the  consternation  of  the  com- 
pany, she  fell  in  a  faint.  I  understood  her 
well  enough  to  know  that  she  could  "come 
to"  immediately,  so  I  went  to  the  green- 
room and  filled  a  glass  with  ice-watt  r. 
When  I  returned  she  was  still  on  the  floor, 
and  without  more  ado,  I  flung  the  water  in 
her  face.  The  shock  had  the  desired  effect. 
Up  jumped  Miss  Cayvan  and  made  a  rush 

at  me.   "You  br  ,"  she  screamed,  but 

checked  herself  before  she  had  quite  com- 
pleted the  word  "brute."  My  heroic 
methods  were  successful;  she  had  arisen 
to  the  emotional  height  I  wanted. 

In  the  cast  for  "May  Blossom"  were 
Bijou  Fernandez  and  little  Tommy  Russell, 
the  central  figures  of  a  pleasing  scene  in 
which  a  dozen  or  more  children  took  part. 
The  incident  was  suggested  to  me  by  a 
chromo  that  a  tea-shop  was  giving  away 
with  purchases.  The  picture  showed  a 
group  of  children  in  the  funeral  procession 
of  a  dead  bird.  "The  Burial  of  the  Bird" 
was  its  title,  I  think.  At  any  rate,  it  im- 
pressed me  so  that  I  wrote  in  a  scene 
which  practically  reproduced  the  picture. 

"May  Blossom"  was  received  with  en- 
thusiasm, but  when  the  time  came  for  me 
to  take  my  curtain-call — my  first  New  York 
call  by  myself — fear  clutched  at  my  heart. 
I  managed  to  express  my  thanks,  but  as  I 
turned  to  leave  the  stage,  I  fainted  and 
would  have  fallen  had  Mr.  Wheelocknot 
caught  me.  Naturally,  many  people  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  presented  bv 
my  fainting  to  accuse  me  of  "acting,"  but 
the  ordeal  was  over  and  much  I  cared  what 
they  thought  or  said!  The  success  of  "  May 
Blossom"  was  more  than  satisfying,  but  it 
brought  a  charge  of  plagiarism — a  new  ex- 
perience for  me. 

It  would  seem  as  though  the  fact  that  I 
had  taken  "May  Blossom"  from  my  own 
play,  "Sylvia's  Lovers,"  which  I  had  pro- 
duced in  California,  would  have  been 
enough  to  establish  my  claim  as  the  author; 
but  a  Mr.  Taylor,  an  associate  editor  on 
the  "Dramatic  Mirror,"  of  which  Harrison 
Grey  Fiske  was  proprietor,  accused  me 
of  using  his  ideas.    As  I  have  stated,  I 
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Now  I  have  my  studio,  but  in  those  days  I  worked  in  a  hall-room  in  which  I  had  barely  space  to  sit.    Sometimes,  in  the 
small  hours  of  the  morning,  when  I  had  been  scratching  away  or  noisily  enacting  different  bits  as  I  wrote  tnem, 
a  knocking  would  sound  on  the  partition  and  someone  would  shout:  "  For  God  s  sake,  Belasco, 
don't  you  ever  go  to  bed?    I  can't  sleep.  ^ 


depended  upon  war  his 
tories  in  the  public 
library  for  my  in 
formation    as  to 
battles  and  army 
movements,  be- 
cause I  had 
no  library 
of  my 
own.  In 
later 


years,  when 
I   wrote  "The 
Heart  of  Mary- 
land," I  was   in  a 
position  to  buy  a  ref- 
erence library,  but  that 
was  out  of  the  question  in 
the  "May  Blossom"  days. 
Naturally  I  couldn't  stop  to 
verify  the  dates  of  actual  events 
with  the  time  covered  by  my 
play,  so  I  left  them  blank.  Mr. 
Taylor  was  an  authority  on  war 
data,  and  I  had  submitted  my 
manuscript  to  him  and  asked  him 
to  correct  any  historical  mistakes  and 
to  fill  in  certain  dates.    I  had  no 
hesitation  in  asking  Mr.  Taylor  to  do 
this  for  me,  as  I  had  produced  a  play 
of  his,  "The  Blue  and  the  Gray,"  in 
San  Francisco,  and  besides  that  we 
were  fellow  Californians.     That  was 
always  enough  to  establish  any  one's 
claim  on  me,  and  I  supposed  that  others 
felt  the  same. 

After  Mr.  Taylor  had  gone  over  the 
manuscript,  he  returned  it  with  certain 
suggestions  about  dates  and  events  which 
I  thankfully  received.    Just,  at  this  time, 
Mr.  Taylor  submitted  "Caprice"  to  the 
Madison   Square  management.     This  was 
the  play  in  which  Mrs.  Fiske,  then  Minnie 
Maddern,   afterwards    made   such   a  success. 
"Caprice"  was  rejected  by  the  Madison  Square 
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m  anagement . 
Mr.  Taylor 
claimed  I  had 
used  my  position 
to  have  his 
play  rejected 
and  my  own 
accepted.  H<; 
published  hi  s 
accusations  in 
the  "Mirror." 
]   asked   him  V, 
take  the  matter 
into  court,  but  he 
never  did.    He  was 
satisfied  with  repeat- 
ing his  charges  in  the 
"Mirror"  for  many 
weeks.  Two  years  later, 
when  "May  Blossom"  was 
taken  to  the  People's  Thea- 
ter on  the  Bowery,  which 
was  under  the 
manage- 
ment of 


Two  portraits 
of  Agnes  Booth, 
whom  I  cast  lor 
J  agon's  daughter. 
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Harry  Miner, 
a  dinner  was 
given  by 
Daniel 
Frohman 
and  Harry 
Miner  to 
celebrate  the 
one-thou- 
sandth perfor- 
mance. Harri- 
son Grey 
Fiskewas, 
at  his  own 
request, 
a  mong  the 
speakers.     H  e 
said    he    had  a 
duty  to  perform, 
and  then  and  there 
apologized  for  the  un- 
just accusations  which 
Mr.  Taylor,  in  his  edi- 
torial capacity,  had  mad 
against  me 
This  public 
acknow" 
edgment 
cleared  me 
of  the  un- 


ounded  charge 
and  ended 
the  incident. 

before  I 
leave  "May 
Blossom," 
I  want  to 
speak  of 
the  intro- 
duction of 
DeWolf 
Hopper 
into  the 
cast.  Mr. 
Whiffen 
left  the 
company , 
and  Mr. 
Hopper 
w  a  s  en- 
gaged to 
play  the 
part,  which 
was  that  of  a 
jolly  tar.  Mr. 
Hopper  was  tall 


When  Jessie 
Millward's  cue  , 
came  I  dropped  a  ^ 
piece  of  ice  down 
her  back  and  pushed  her 
onto  the  stage. 


and  thin 
and  lacked 
the  necessary 
plumpness.    To  over- 
come this,  he  bought 
a  rubber  stomach  which 
shook  so  realistically  when 
he  chuckled   that  Santa 
produced  a  better  "bowl- 


Claus  himself  never 
ful-of-iellv"  effect.  ,    ,  .      .  , 

Charles  Frohman,  who  had  begun  looking  beyond 
his  limited  position  with  the  idea  of.  getting  enterprises 
which  he  could  call  his  own,  became  interested  m  the 
sSSgkrs  of  Paris,"  aplay  that  I  had  written  :rom Ado Iphe 
.      Belot's  story  and  produced  during  the  San  Iran- 
Robert  Mantell  came  to  the  M    Frohman  decided  to  produce  it 

notice  of  the  Madison  Square  management.      CISCO  days . 
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in  New  York.    When  it 
was  given  in  San  Fran 
cisco  I  had  cast  Os- 
mond Tearle,  our 
handsomest  ac- 
tor, for  Jagon, 
one  of  the  ug- 
liest characters 
imagination 
could  create. 
He  made  a  sen- 
sation, and  I  was 
sure  he  would  re- 
peat it  in  New  York, 
but  he  could  not  ob- 
tain   his  release 
from  Mr.  Wal 
lack,    so  we 
e  n  g  a  g  e  d 
Henry  Lee, 
who  was  in 
the  original 
cast  of 
"  Hazel 
Kirke.  " 

J  a  g  o  n 

brought 

Lee    into  ^ 

prominence 

and  marked  an 

important  point  in 

his  career.   I  selected 

Agnes   Booth    to  play 

Jagon's   daughter,  but 

she  was  in  the  heyday  of 

her  success,  I  feared  she 

would  think  the  part  so 

overshadowed  by  Mr. 

Lee's  that  she  would 

refuse  it.     When  I 

read  the  play  to  her, 

I  am  afraid  I  over- 
emphasized certain 

portions  which  were 

cut  out    later.  Miss 

Booth  took  the  part,  and  when 

rehearsals  started,  her    Lester  Wallack 

role  began  to  dwindle. 

She  remained  out  of 

friendship  for  me,  but 

took  pains  to  let  me 

know  that  she  would 

never  again  decide  the  merits  of  a  part 

from  hearing  me  read  it.  "I  see  through 
you,  my  boy,"  she  said,  "you  wrote  it  up 
for  my  benefit."  My  original  dramatization 
of  "The  Stranglers  of  Paris"  was  a  melo- 


drama without  a  ray  of  humor  in  it.  In 
rewriting  it  for  New  York,  I  injected 
comedy  lines  here  and  there,  scatter- 
ing them  among  several  different  char- 
acters.   In  the  crowd  of  one  hundred 
or  more  supernumeraries  was  a  short 
round  boy  with  a  jolly,  comical  face! 
At  one  of  the  rehearsals,  as  he  sat  in 
a  small  boat,  he  reached  for  some- 
thing and  in  doing  so  he  nearly  fell 
into  the  water.   It  was  so  funny  that 
I  made  it  a  part  of  his  regular  busi- 
ness, and,  finding  him  so  amusing 
in  everything  he  did,  I  gave  him 
all   the   comedy  lines,  taking  them 
away  from  the  others,  so  that  he  had 
quite  a  good  part.  This  boy  was 
John  Bunny,  and  I  doubt 
if  to-day  there  is  a 
city,  town,  or  vil- 
lage any- 
where 


that  paragon  of  all 
actors,  sent  me  this  letter, 
asking  me  to  touch  up  MissRobe's 
and  Mr.  Bellew's  roles  when  they  pro 
tested  they  had  been  eclipsed 


J/ 

in  the 
United 
States, 
in  which 
a  moving- 
picture 
theater  is 
located,  that 
is  not  familiar 
with  his  face. 
Mr.  Frohman 
was  confronted 
with  the  problem 
of  finding  a  house 
for  our  play.  There 
were  only  a  few  thea- 
ters in  New  York  then, 
a  mere  handful  in  com- 
parison with  the  many 
theaters  of  to-day.  The 
situation  had   its  advan- 
tages, because  it  is  not  well 
for  a  city  to  have  too  many  playhouses. 
When  there  are  fewer,  the  standard  is  al- 
ways higher  and  audiences  are  more  con- 
centrated. All  the  theaters  were  occupied, 
and  Mr.  Frohman  was  unable  to  get  time 
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in  any  of  them.  The  "C. 
F."  of  that  day,  however, 
was  as  indomitable  as  the 
"C.  F."  of  later  days.  He 
rented,  from  Hyde  and 
Behman,  an  old  barn-like 
structure  at  Thirty-fifth 
and  Broadway,  where  the 
Herald  Square  Theater  now 
stands.  It  was  so  far  "  up- 
town" that  it  seemed  al- 
most out  of  the  world. 
We  went  at  midnight  to 
look  it  over.  The  place 
had  had  a  varied  career  as 
an  aquarium,  a  menagerie, 
an  Indian  camp,  and  a  cir- 
cus. It  had  no  charm  as  a 
theater,  but  it  had  a  roof 
and  lour  walls  and,  at  one 
end,  there  was  a  stage.  It 
wasn't  very  promising,  but 
Mr.  Frohman  thought  it 
could  be  made  into  some- 
thing better.  Just  at  this 
time,  Booth's  Theater  on 
Twenty-third  Street  was 
about  to  be  demolished. 
Hyde  and  Behman, 
prompted  by  Mr.  Frohman, 
bought  the  inside  of  that 
playhouse  and  hauled  it, 
proscenium  arch  and  all, 
to  Thirty-fifth  Street— we 
had  our  theater!  It  was 
named  the  Park  Theater, 
which  later  was  turned 
into  the  Herald  Square. 
From  this  it  will  be  seen 
that  my  first  connection 
with  the  Herald  Square 
Theater  was  really  long  be- 
fore I  produced  "The 
Heart  of  Maryland"  there. 

"The  Stranglers  of 
Paris"  made  a  sensation. 
Many  a  sentence  from  the 
dialog  became  famous,  one, 
in  particular,  being  taken 
as  the  campaign  slogan  of 
one  of  the  political  parties. 
The  scenic  effects  were  highly  praised, 
especially  the  ship  scene,  in  which  we 
showed  the  convicts  in  their  cages,  the  re- 
volt, the  final  sinking  of  the  ship,  together  with 
Jagon's  struggle  in  the  water,  his  escape  from  death 
appeal  to  heaven.    What  buncombe  it  was!    But  I  am 


In  Wallack's  company 
and  his      was   sucn   an   artist  as 
not  SO  Annie  Robe. 
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certain  it  couldn't  be  revived  to-day. 
However,  I  have  no  desire  to  do  it. 

Brooks  and  Dixon  had  produced  Sims' 
gypsy   play,  "The    Romany    Rye,"  at 
Booth's  Theater,  and  Robert  Mantell,  a 
young.  Englishman,  appeared  in  it.  He 
then  played  an  engagement  with  Fanny 
Davenport  in  "Fedora,"  and  by  this  time 
had  come  to  the  notice  of  the  Madison 
Square  Theater  management.    They  en- 
gaged him  as  a  star,  and  were  on  the  look- 
out for  a  play.    Hugh  Conway's  novel, 
"Called  Back,"  was  then  all  the  rage.  It 
had  been  dramatized  in  England,  and  Beer- 
bohm  Tree  was  appearing  as  the  oily,  in- 
sidious  Macari.     The   Madison  Square 
management  bought  the  American  rights, 
but  I  found  the  manuscript  very  incom- 
plete.   Daniel   Frohman   suggested  that 
I  sail  for  London  and  see  the  play  for  my- 
self.   In  fact,  Dr.  Mallory,  who  was  in 
London  at  the  time,  had  sent  for  me  to  join 
him.    The  ship  sailed  the  next  day.  I 
found  that  Augustin  Daly  and  his  whole 
company  were  on  board,  and  I  slipped  into 
an  unobtrusive  corner  to  watch  my  fellow 
voyagers.    I  was  especially  interested  in 
Mr.  Daly  and  enjoyed  seeing  him  mingle 
with  the  members  of  the  company.  They 
appeared  to  be  on  very  excellent  terms. 
W.  H.  Thompson  caught  sight  of  me,  and 
much  to  my  embarrassment,  for,  outside 
of  the  theater,  I  was  timid  about  meeting 
people,  introduced  me  to  Mr.  Daly,  Ada 
Rehan,  May  Irwin,  Virginia  Dreher,  Otis 
Skinner,  and  others.    While  I  was  bowing 
to  the  ladies,  the  horrors  of  seasickness 
began  to  creep  over  me.   Mr.  Skinner  took 
pity  on  my  condition  and  led  me  to  my 
stateroom.    My  comfort  wasn't  added  to 
by  the  fact  that  I  had  been  consigned  to 
an  upper  berth,  had  two  roommates,  and 
was  within  easy  "  smelling-distance  "  of  the 
cook's  quarters.    I  had  barely  strength  to 
creep  to  the  table  for  the  first  dinner,  mak- 
ing a  brave  effort  to  hide  my  agony.  Will- 
iam Winter,  who  was  on  board,  and  Mr. 
Daly  mercifully  helped  me  below.    I  kept 
my  berth  for  three  days,  and  might  have 
been  there  yet  but  for  a  rescue  party, 
headed  by  Miss  Rehan,  which  came  to  my 
stateroom,  and  after  making  me  present- 
able, took  me  on  deck.   I  mended  rapidly, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  voyage  was  most 
agreeable.    William  Winter  was  a  delight- 
ful companion,  and  I  took  great  pleasure 
in  our  long  talks.   When  we  reached  Liver- 
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pool,  I  was  Mr.  Daly's  guest  for  the  night. 
The  next  day  I  hastened  to  London  and 
was  met  by  Doctor  Mallory's  secretary, 
who  took  me  to  my  lodgings,  where  I  saw 
a  genuine  English  "slavey"  for  the  first 
time.  Until  then  I  had  thought  the 
"slavey"  purely  a  stage  type,  but  I  found 
she  really  existed.  I  am  confident  Kip- 
ling's sensations  when  he  took  his  first 
Japanese  bath,  as  described  in  "From  Sea 
to  Sea,"  were  no  more  startling  than  mine 
when  I  peeped  over  the  bed-covers  the  next 
morning  and  watched  the  "slavey"  creep 
into  my  room  for  my  shoes,  which  in  my  in- 
experience I  had  not  set  outside  in  the  hall. 

I  was  to  return  to  America  on  the  same 
steamer  on  which  I  had  crossed.  That 
gave  me  a  week,  small  time  to  accomplish 
much;   but  Dr.  Mallory  was  determined 
that  I  should  see  something  of  London. 
He  took  me  to  the  Tower  first,  and  then  to 
Westminster  Abbey.  The  doctor  evidently 
knew  that  the  Abbey  would  occupy  a  great 
deal  of  my  attention,  for  he  had  brought  a 
book  with  which  to  pass  the  time.  I  sought 
out  the  tomb  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  then 
looked  for  that  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
my  idol.    When  I  found  it,  I  stood  there 
dreaming,  unmindful  of  the  shadows  that 
began  to  creep  into  the  vast  cathedral.  It 
was  nearing  seven  when  I  woke  from  my 
trance  and  found  the  Doctor  standing  be- 
side me  with  a  smile  of  understanding. 
Then  I  hurried  to  my  lodgings  and,  after  a 
hasty  meal,  went  to  the  Haymarket  where 
Mr.  Tree  was  playing  in  "Called  Back." 
My  first  visit  to  London  was  so  fleeting 
that  my  impressions  are  rather  indistinct. 
Mr.  Tree  was  all  kindness,  and  I  was  in- 
vited to  the  Garrick  and  Green  Room 
Clubs.   I  had  a  pleasant  meeting  with  my 
uncle,  David  James,  then  at  the  height  of 
his  popularity  in  "Our  Boys,"  and  Charles 
Wyndham,  the  brother-in-law  of  Bronson 
Howard. 

On  the  return  voyage  I  found,  to  my  de- 
light, that  I  was  a  good  sailor,  or  rather, 
shall  I  say  that  I  was  too  busy  to  be  sea- 
sick? The  Madison  Square  management 
had  given  me  carte  blanche  to  rewrite 
"Called  Back,"  and  I  did  much  of  the  pre- 
liminary work  on  my  homeward  trip.  I 
was  in  the  writing-room  most  of  the  time, 
altering  and  originating  stage  business. 
Charles  Frohman  was  so  eager  to  tell  me 
of  the  continued  success  of  "May  Blos- 
som" that  he  came  out  in  a  tug-boat  to  meet 
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Mrs.  Fiske  was  then 
Minnie  Maddern. 


strike  out  for  himself,  and  was  chaf- 
ing under  the  restraints  im- 
posed   upon    him.  The 
Mallorys  knew  that  in 
ome  way  they  would 
have  to  protect 
themselves,  so 
they  made 
overtures 
E  Ql  ,      to  A.  M. 

Palmer. 


me.  A 

long  sum- 
mer of  prep 

a  r  a  t  i  o  n 

followed, 

and  what  a 

hot  summer 

it  was!  We  gave 

Tree's  part  of 

Macari  to  W. 

J.  Ferguson. 

Fresh  from  my 

impression  of 

the  real  slavey,  I 

introduced  an  Eng- 
lish tene- 
ment, where  V 
the  conspira- 
tors framed 
their  plot.  The 
role  of  the  slavey 
was  put  into  the  hands 
of  a  newcomer  to  the 
stage,  May  Robson,  who 
doubled  in  another  part,  anc 
who  showed  even  at  that  time 
her  unusual  cleverness  in  char- 
acter work. 

During  the  rehearsals  of  "Called 
Back,"  signs  of  a  break  became  evident 
jn  the  personnel  of  the  Madison  Square 
Theater  executive  staff.    Gustave  Froh- 
man  had  left,  and  was  interested  in  the 
building  of  a  new  theater  which  was  to 
be  called  the  "Lyceum."    "C  F."  had  so 
many  outside  interests,  and  was  so  largely 
associated  with  Lester  Wal- 
lack,  that  he  might  be  con- 
sidered as  only  hanging  to 
the  Madison  Square  staff  by 
a  thread.    Daniel  Frohman 
was  growing  ambitious  to 


k 


None  too 
soon 
was 
Y     this  asso- 
ciation con- 
summated . 
Palmer's  Un- 
ion Square 
had  been 
unde  r- 
mined 
by  the 


I  recall  an  evening  after 
one  of  Minnie  Maddern's  per- 
formances when  we  rode 
in  the  elevated  train  from 
Harlem  to  the  Battery  and 
back    again,  many  times. 
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popularity  of  the  Madison  Square,  and 
Palmer's  actors  were  beginning  to  desert  him 
for  other  fields.    Not  only  that,  but  there 
was  a  physical  cause  for  the  dissolution  of 
the  Union  Square  Theater.    New  York 
amusements  had  steadily  ccept  up  Broad- 
way from  the  Battery.   The  theaters  clung 
to  the  parks  of  the  city.    The  new  play- 
houses were  now  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Madison  Square  Park,  and  there  was  every 
indication  that  theaters  would  be  built  even 
farther  north.    The  "Union  Square"  was 
therefore  out  of  the  theater  district.   It  had 
lost  standing,  too,  because  of  the  illness  of 
Sara  Jewett  and  the  death  of  Charles 
Thorne,  the  public's  idol.    The  coming  of 
Mr.  Palmer  to  the  Madison  Square  sounded 
the  death-knell  of  domestic  drama.  "May 
Blossom"  was  the  last  of  its  school.  Mr. 
Palmer  soon  gave  me  occasion  to  feel  his 
presence.   Robert  Mantell  and  Jessie  Mill- 
ward,  the  young  Englishwoman  who  had 
won  distinction  with  Henry  Irving,  were  a 
most  nervous  couple  to  manage.   We  were 
rehearsing  a  very  difficult  scene  in  "Called 
Back,"  and  their  nervousness  was  increased 
by  the  presence  of  Mr.  Palmer  and  Mr. 
Boucicault.    I  asked  Mr.  Palmer  if  he 
would  kindly  leave  the  rehearsal.  He  flared 
up  and  refused,  although  my  request  was 
made  confidentially.    "I  am  a  partner  in 
this  theater,"  he  declared,  "and  shall  come 
to  every  rehearsal  if  I  feel  inclined."  For- 
tunately, Mr.  Boucicault  understood  the 
situation  and  offered  to  go  at  once.   "  Right 
you  are,  my  boy,"  he  said,  and  left  the 
theater.   In  Mr.  Palmer's  refusal  I  saw  the 
end  of  my  connection  with  the  Madison 
Square.   Mr.  Palmer  had  been  the  court  of 
last  resort  in  his  own  house,  and  naturally 
expected  to  continue  as  such  in  his  new 
connection,  but,  after  our  little  clash  at  the 
rehearsal,  he  was  courteous  enough  not  to 
interfere  again  with  my  duties  in  connec- 
tion with  "Called  Back." 

"May  Blossom"  was  still  running  suc- 
cessfully at  the  Madison  Square,  so  we 
produced  "Called  Back"  at  the  Fifth  Ave- 
nue Theater.  On  the  opening  night,  two 
more  frightened  actors  never  trod  the  boards 
than  Robert  Mantell  and  Jessie  Millward. 
I  stood  in  the  wings  with  Miss  Millward,- 
trying  to  revive  her  courage.  She  was 
positively  limp.  I  hid  a  piece  of  ice  in  my 
handkerchief.  When  her  cue  came,  I 
dropped  the  ice  down  her  back  and  pushed 
her  on  violently — so  violently  that  she 
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brought  up  against  the  table  gasping,  and 
uttered  her  first  words  with  just  the  proper 
overwrought  feeling.  We  played  in  a  blaz- 
ing heat  for  many  weeks.  The  discomfort 
of  the  actors  was  added  to  by  the  fact  that 
the  latter  part  of  the  play  was  laid  in  Russia 
and  they  were  obliged  to  wear  furs. 

"Called  Back"  was  practically  my  last 
production  for  the  Madison  Square  Theater 
management.  While  I  was  getting  "The 
Private  Secretary"  ready,  Frank  Thornton 
came  to  America.  He  had  been  engaged 
for  the  leading  role  and  had  been  studying 
Mr.  Tree's  production.  I  knew  that  he 
could  rehearse  the  play,  so  I  sent  in  my 
resignation,  firm  to  leave,  though  Mr. 
Palmer  gave  every  sign  that  he  wanted  me 
to  stay.  Dr.  Mallory  had  lost  interest  in 
the  theater  and  was  devoting  most  of  his 
time  to  "The  Churchman."  Few  of  my 
supporters  were  left,  so  I  frankly  told  Mr 
Palmer  that  I  preferred  to  go.  My  last  act 
at  the  Madison  Square  was  to  arrange  for 
the  appearance  of  Olga  Brandon  in  the  cast 
of  "The  Private  Secretary." 

At  this  time  I  became  associated  again 
with  Bronson  Howard.  George  Knight  had 
produced  "Only  a  Tramp,"  and  while  he 
made  a  personal  success,  the  play  failed. 
Knight  had  lost  a  fortune,  but  even  that 
disaster  did  not  deter  him  from  being  madly 
in  love  with  the  part.  Mr.  Howard  had 
promised  to  rewrite  "Only  a  Tramp/'  but 
he  was  so  busy  with  "The  Henrietta," 
which  he  had  written  for  Robson  and  Crane, 
who  were  about  to  produce  it,  that  he  could 
not  devote  the  necessary  time  to  the  other 
play,  and  asked  me  to  do  the  work  for  him. 
It  was  to  be  done  at  once.  When  I  took  the 
rewritten  play  to  Mr.  Howard,  he  said: 
"You've  caught  my  style  exactly.  There 
are  no  marks  of  joining  anywhere."  In- 
deed, the  play  read  as  though  it  had  been 
written  by  one  man.  Mr.  Howard  insisted 
that  my  name  appear  as  collaborator.  That 
association  did  me  unbounded  good,  even 
though  I  never  felt  that  I  quite  deserved 
the  part-authorship  of  "Only  a  Tramp," 
which  we  renamed,  "Baron  Rudolph." 

To  add  to  my  good  fortune,  Lester  Wal- 
lack  sent  for  me.  "My  dear  David,"  he 
said,  "I  want  you  to  write  something  for 
me;  I  have  not  appeared  in  a  new  part  for 
a  long  while,  and  I  feel  that  I  need  another 
'Diplomacy' role."  After  we  had  talked  for 
some  hours,  it  was  decided  that  I  should 
look  for  a  foreign  piece,  to  be  adapted  to 
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fit  the  requirements  of  the  Wallack  com- 
ply—not an  easy  task,  since  that  organi- 
zation contained  such  artists  as  Kyrle  Bel- 
lew.  John  Gilbert,  Madame  Ponisi,  and 
Miss  Annie  Robe.  Each  one  of  them  was 
to  be  furnished  with  what  we  call  a  "  showy" 
part.  Mr.  Bellew  was  entitled,  by  the 
terms  of  his  contract,  to  refuse  any  role  he 
did  not  consider  up  to  a  certain  standard. 
Sardou's  plays  were  at  the  height  of  their 
popularity  then,  and  I  suggested  to  Mr. 
Wallack  that  I  adapt  "Fernande,"  which 
suited  him  admirably.  Instead  of  buying 
my  version  outright,  he  agreed  to  pay  me 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  week  as 
long  as  the  play  remained  in  New  York.  I 
retained  the  road  rights  as  my  own. 

I  had  no  place  in  which  to  write  in  those 
days,  except  the  little  hall  bedroom  already 
spoken  of,  where  I  could  only  work  late  at 
night,  so  I  used  to  be  a  familiar  figure  in  the 
writing-room  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel.  I 
felt  that  in  preparing  "Fernande"  I  ought 
to  be  near  the  theater  and  within  reach  of 
Mr.  Wallack,  as  frequent  consultations 
would  be  necessary,  so  I  asked  him  for  a 
corner  in  the  theater  that  I  might  call  my 
own.  Much  to  my  delight,  he  opened  the 
doors  of  his  own  beautiful  study,  in  his 
house,  'round  the  corner  from  the  theater, 
and  told  me  to  consider  it  as  my  own. 
There  I  worked,  day  and  night,  not  even 
going  out  for  my  meals,  which  were  sent  in. 
Mr.  Wallack  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
with  me,  and  I  found  him  rich  in  suggestions 
and  ideas.  I  was  four  weeks  adapting  the 
play,  my  long  experience  at  similar  work  in 
San  Francisco  having  accustomed  me  to 
working  quickly. 

"Fernande"  brought  me  into  intimate 
contact  with  a  man  who  has  ever  been  an 
inspiration  to  me.  Lester  Wallack  was  a 
grand  old  veteran,  with  all  the  dignity  of  the 
old  school.  He  carried  himself  with  pride, 
but  he  was  always  courteous,  kind,  and 
gracious.  I  can  see  him  now,  erect,  with 
his  shock  of  white  hair  and  his  blackened 
moustache.  He  was  the  paragon  of  all 
actors,  and,  as  my  work  progressed,  and  our 
association  ripened,  I  became  more  and 
more  conscious  of  his  worth.  My  admira- 
tion and  respect  must  have  been  apparent 
to  him,  for  he  often  told  me  that  I  soothed 
and  cheered  him  when  he  was  nervous  and 
depressed.  He  needed  sympathy  as  he  was 
approaching  the  end  of  his  career.  In  fact, 
"Fernande"  was  the  very  last  part  he 


studied.  I  held  the  script  while  he  mem- 
orized his  lines,  and  he  often  paused  to  ask 
me  to  write  in  this  or  that,  for  certain  effects. 
So  greatly  did  this  increase  his  role  that, 
when  the  time  came  for  rehearsals,  Mr.  Bel- 
lew  and  Miss  Robe  found  their  parts  totally 
eclipsed.  They  protested,  and  Mr.  Wal- 
lack asked  me  to  touch  up  their  r61es  to  their 
satisfaction.  I  sat  up  all  night,  adding  a 
line  here  and  a  speech  there,  to  round  out 
and  strengthen  their  scenes. 

At  Wallack's  I  was  witness  to  the  crum- 
bling of  another  justly  famous  institution. 
Mr.  Wallack  had  competition  from  many 
quarters,  for  new  men  were  on  the  horizon, 
public  taste  was  changing,  and  lighter  forms 
of  entertainment  were  coming  into  vogue. 
Even  Daly  was  meeting  with  reverses,  and 
the  Madison  Square  was  going  down  hill. 
Mr.  Wallack  was  broken  in  courage;  he 
felt  he  could  not  stem  the  opposition 
against  him.  "  Shall  I  get  out  altogether?  " 
he  often  asked  as  he  sat  in  the  study.  "The 
public  seems  to  be  losing  faith  in  me.  _  I  am 
playing  to  a  corporal's  guard  of  old  faithfuls 
who  cling  to  me." 

About  this  time,  Steele  Mackaye  and 
his  many  inventions  were  coming  into 
prominence.  He  and  Gustave  Frohman 
formed  a  business  connection,  and  the  lease 
of  the  little  Fourth  Avenue  playhouse — 
the  Lyceum— was  turned  over  to  Mr. 
Mackaye  as  the  manager  and  Charles 
Frohman  as  the  business-head.  The  Tif- 
fany people  were  financially  interested  in 
the  theater.  I  was  engaged  as  stage- 
director  before  there  was  any  real  need  of 
me.  My  salary  was  fixed  at  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  a  week.  Mackaye  and  I 
dreamed  of  many  things  together ;  he  was  to 
write,  and  I  was  to  produce,  and  never 
were  there  such  ideal  conditions  as  those 
under  which  we  planned  to  work.  Alas! 

I  was  determined  to  revolutionize  stage- 
lighting,  and  this  attracted  Mr.  Mackaye, 
who  was  always  interested  in  any  innova- 
tion. He  made  it  clearly  understood  that 
I  must  save  myself  entirely  for  the  new 
playhouse;  that  no  other  theater  should 
have  my  efforts  or  suggestions.  _  He  ar- 
ranged to  open  a  school  of  acting  with 
Franklin  Sargent,  who  taught  elocution  at 
Harvard  College  and  the  Madison  Square 
Theater,  and  who  had  been  so  successful  in 
developing  Mary  Anderson's  diction  and 
physical  grace.  Naturally  the  idea  of  a 
school  appealed  to  Mr.  Mackaye,  who,  in 
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a  way,  was  the  literary  executor  and  ardent 
disciple  of  Delsarte.  We  engaged  an  entire 
building  on  Twenty-third  Street,  and  had 
two  hundred  and  seventy-five  pupils,  of 
whom  two  hundred  were  women.  Thus  I 
became  a  professional  teacher  of  acting. 

Mr.  Mackaye  selected  his  own  play, 
"Dakolar,"  to  be  the  opening  attraction 
for  the  new  theater.  He  read  the  script  at 
his  home  before  a  number  of  guests,  among 
them  many  dramatic  critics.  Mackaye 
was  seated  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and,  as 
his  stage-director,  I  sat  by  his  side  to  take 
notes  on  whatever  points  I  considered  im- 
portant. He  was  a  wonderful  reader,  and 
quite  charmed  most  of  those  present.  After 
the  reading,  he  invited  criticism.  A  few 
points  were  raised  and  argued  to  his  satis- 
faction. I  remained  silent,  and  he  finally 
called  on  me,  which  was  what  I  had  hoped 
he  would  not  do,  for  I  had  noted  many 
weaknesses  in  the  play.  I'did  not  want  to 
commit  myself,  but  he  insisted,  although  I 
suggested  that  we  wait  until  the  next  day. 
William  Winter  had  diplomatically  avoided 
giving  a  verdict;  so  had  several  other 
critics.  I  was  at  last  brought  to  bay  and 
an  opinion  dragged  out  of  me. 

As  I  read  the  notes  I  had  made,  I  could 
see  that  Mr.  Mackaye  was  highly  dis- 
pleased. And,  finally,  in  response  to 
my  criticism  of  an  especially  emotional 
scene,  he  drew  himself  up  and  said:  "When 
I  wrote  that  scene,  I  dipped  my  pen  into 
my  heart's  blood! "  I  saw  all  our  beautiful 
plans  going  up  in  smoke.  "How  can  we 
ever  work  together  after  this?"  I  asked. 
"We  cannot,"  he  promptly  rejoined,  and 
added  ironically:  "I  am  afraid  there  is 
not  room  enough  for  both  of  us  at  the  same 
theater."  I  resigned  the  next  day,  and  Mr. 
Mackaye  put  on  his  play  himself.  What 
followed  is  a  matter  of  stage  history. 
"Dakolar"  was  not  a  pronounced  success. 

After  my  disagreement  with  Mr.  Mac- 
kaye my  relations  with  the  school  of  acting 
-were  naturally  somewhat  strained.  The 
situation  was  simplified  when  Franklin 
Sargent  left  Mackaye  and  opened  a  school 
for  himself.  That  school  was  the  beginning 
of  his  famous  school  of  the  present  day.  I 
went  over  to  Mr.  Sargent,  followed  by  most 
of  my  pupils.  It  was  during  my  connec- 
tion with  Mr.  Sargent's  school  that  I  met 
Benjamin  F.  Roeder,  who  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  me  for  many  years.  At  our 
first  meeting,  Mr.  Sargent  said  to  me:  "Mr. 


David,  here's  a  young  man  who  has  been 
acting  as  my  secretary,  and  he  is  anxious 
.  to  become  a  playwright.  He  wants  to  meet 
you."  Mr.  Roeder  was  then  a  slight,  black- 
haired  boy,  with  a  tremendous  enthusiasm 
for  the  drama.  He  blushed  and  told  me  of 
his  ambition  to  write  a  play.  He  had,  in 
fact,  completed  one,  "and  would  I  kindly 
make  an  appointment  for  the  next  Sunday 
afternoon  at  two  o'clock,  to  hear  it  read?" 
When  Sunday  came,  a  business  matter  de- 
manded my  attention,  and  I  forgot  the  ap- 
pointment. I  was  detained  until  nearly 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  When  I 
reached  home,  I  found  the  boy  asleep  on 
the  front  steps.  I  was  touched  to  the 
heart,  and  then  and  there  began  the  asso- 
ciation which  I  have  found  so  indispen- 
sable for  so  many  years.  When  he  found 
out  later  that  he  did  not  want  to  write, 
he  became  my  general  business  manager. 

Mr.  Mackaye  followed  "Dakolar"  with 
"In  Spite  of  All,"  an  adaptation  of  Sar- 
dou's  "Andre  Fortier."  Minnie  Maddern 
(Fiske),  whom  I  had  met  in  the  days  of 
"  Caprice,"  was  in  the  cast.  She  was  charm- 
ing in  the  part,  and  Charles  Frohman  and 
I  were  equally  enthusiastic  about  her.  I 
remember  bumping  into  him  at  her  dress- 
ing-room door  one  night,  each  of  us  laden 
with  a  huge  bouquet.  Mr.  Frohman  en- 
gaged Miss  Maddern  for  "In  Spite  of  All" 
and  took  her  to  the  Globe  Theater,  Bos- 
ton. I  was  invited  to  go  along,  an  oppor- 
tunity which  I  eagerly  seized.  Since  the 
days  of  Adelaide  Neilson  I  had  seen  no  one 
who  pleased  me  as  much  as  Minnie  Mad- 
dern. We  became  very  good  friends,  and 
I  recall  a  memorable  evening,  after  one  of 
her  performances,  when  we  rode  up  and 
down  on  the  elevated  train,  from  Harlem 
to  the  Battery  and  back  again,  many  times, 
so  engrossed  in  telling  each  other  our  ambi- 
tions that  we  couldn't  bear  to  part. 

Mr.  Mackaye  and  I  were  estranged  for 
some  years  after  our  disagreement,  but  in 
time  forgot  our  differences. 

Later,  when  Mr.  Mackaye  severed  his 
connection  with  the  Lyceum,  the  directors 
brought  over  Daniel  Frohman  from  the 
Madison  Square.  He  put  me  in  charge  of 
the  stage  and,  in  the  months  to  follow,  I 
was  to  work  in  agreeable  channels  and  under 
pleasant  circumstances.  Another  little 
playhouse  was  about  to  contribute  to  our 
theatrical  history  and,  fortunately  for  me, 
I  was  to  play  no  small  part  in  its  career. 
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SYNOPSIS;  Good  old  Billy!  he  likes 
his  drink,  and  he  likes  it  often — says 
he  can  take  care  of  himself.  He 
|     must;  because  he  is  the  architect  for 
'     the  Pannard  sky-scraper,  the  foun- 
dation   work   of    which   is  sliding. 
Bow-Wow  knows  why — so  Billy  takes 
him  home  to  sober  up.    Tommy  pro- 
poses  to   Geraldine  Benning — she  is 
thinking  of  Billy  and  says,  no.    Off  he  goes 
to  the  club,  and  with  Billy  makes  a  night  of  it. 
When  Tommy  drops  out,  Billy  finishes 
the  escapade  alone  and  angers  Geral- 
dine, though  she  forgives  him  later. 
Then  Billy  learns  Bow-Wow  is  Har- 
rison Stuart,  the  architectural  genius 
who  had  suddenly  disappeared  from 
view.    Billy  scours  the  city  until  he 
finds   Stuart's  wife   and  daughter 
Tavy  living  in  poverty.    Billy  and 
Tavy  become  engaged.     One  night 
Billy  celebrates  his  engagement;  gets 
drunk  and    calls   on  Tavy  and  her 
mother — who   breaks  off  the  engage- 
ment.   Geraldine  goes  to  Tavy  under 
pretense  of  bringing  Billy  and  Tavy 
together  to  make  them  happy  again. 


s 


[TILL  sat  Tavy  smoothing  and 
smoothing  at  the  seam  of  the 
little  gray  frock  with  her  tiny 
thumb.   So,  all  Billy's  friends 
knew  of  his  weakness,  and 
that  it  was  chronic,  and  that  it  was 
likely  to  occur  again  and  again,  and 
that  he  must  be  forgiven  and  forgiven, 
and  that  after  each  forgiveness  he  was 
like  to  come  to  the  door,  at  the  most 
unexpected  times,  with  that  something 
in  him  which  was  not  Billy,  leering  its  red 
leer,  and  snarling  its  red  snarl  out  of  a 
cruelly  distorted  and  disennobled  counte- 
nance.   Deeper  and  deeper  Tavy  buried 
her  heart  beneath  the  ashes  of  her  once 
joyous  hopes,  and  the  mouse-gray  _  of 
her  gown  crept  up  and  blended  with 
the  delicate  tint  of   her  cheeks  and 
obliterated  it;    while   the  gay  mauve 
plumes  nodded  and  nodded.  Oh!  Geraldine 
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was  talking  again.  What  was  she  say- 
ing? 

"So  I'll  just  bring  Billy  up  some  evening, 
and  pop  him  in  at  the  door." 

Tavy's  heart  gave  a  leap.  It  was  not 
yet  deeply  enough  buried,  so  brave  little 
Tavy  compressed  her  lips,  and  heaped  more 
ashes  upon  it,  more  and  more,  working 
quite  frantically,  as  if  in  fear  that  it  might 
burst  through  the  ashes  before  she  had 
heaped  on  enough.  To  have  Billy  pop 
through  the  door! 

"Grand  tableau,"  Geraldine  rattled  on, 
"Billy  pops  in,  I  pop  out,  tears,  reconcilia- 
tion, the  fatted  calf.  He'll  be  at  our  house 
for  dinner  to-night.    I'll  bring  him  up." 

"No."  All  buried  now,  buried  away 
down  deep,  and  the  voice  was  even  and 
firm. 

"Some  other  night  then,"  Geraldine 
cheerfully  urged.  "You're  bound  to  have 
him  sooner  or  later,  because  Billy  is  irre- 
sistible; and  the  Billy  habit  grows  on  one. 
I  couldn't  do  without  Billy  if  I  wanted  to." 
The  mauve  plumes  should  have  been  clipped. 
"Well,  wait  until  some  night  next  week." 

"Please  don't,  Geraldine.  You  mustn't 
think  of  it.  I  know  you  mean  well,  but 
Billy  can't  come." 

"I'm  so  sorry!"  cooed  Geraldine.  "Billy 
will  be  broken-hearted  when  I  tell  him  to- 
night that  his  good  Samaritan  failed." 

Thereupon  Billy's  good  Samaritan 
dropped  the  entire  subject,  and  chatted 
away  about  frills  and  furbelows,  and  dances 
and  theaters,  and  all  such  agreeable  topics, 
until  it  came  time  to  take  Tavy  home,  with 
a  splitting  headache. 

At  dinner  time,  the  mauve  plumes  tucked 
away  with  Geraldine's  other  familiars, 
Billy's  good  Samaritan  appeared  before 
him  radiant  with  sympathy,  if  such  a  thing 
could  be,  and  cheerful  with  condolence. 

"Did  you  see  her?"  he  asked. 

"Tavy,  you  mean?"  she  laughed.  "I 
had  her  out  for  a  drive,  Billy." 

"  How  is  she?    How  did  she  look?  " 

"Pretty  well,  I  should  say."  Geraldine 
considered  the  matter  critically  withapretty 
little  pucker  of  concentration  in  lips  and 
brow.  "Her  hair  was  as  black  as  ever,  and 
she  was  quite  able  to  laugh,  when  I  told 
her  about  Tommy's  absurd  fancy-dress 
breakfast." 

"Oh,"  observed  Billy.  He  should  have 
been  delighted  that  Tavy  had  not  worn 
herself  to  a  shadow  with  grief,  but  there  was 


a  selfish  pang  of  disappointment  in  the 
thought  that  she  had  laughed.  "What 
did  she  say?" 

Her  face  turned  sweetly  serious  and  her 
lashes  drooped,  as  she  took  his  hand  ami 
clasped  her  own  over  it. 

"I  don't  like  to  tell  you,  Billy."  Her 
voice  was  full  of  sympathetic  modulation, 
low  and  gentle,  and  her  brows  twitched 
ever  so  slightly  as  she  felt  the  wince  in  the 
big  hand  which  lay  in  hers.  She  strolled 
with  him  towards  the  library. 

"It's  all  off  then,  permanently,"  he 
guessed,  and  his  voice  was  funereal  in  its 
dejection.    "  I  am  not  to  see  her  any  more." 

"I  wouldn't  give  up  all  hope  even  yet, 
Billy."  It  was  dim  in  the  library,  and 
dark  walls  half-hidden  in  the  glow  of  a  low, 
wide-spreading,  dull  red  lamp  shade.  She 
sat  on  one  of  the  big  comfortable  settees, 
and  Billy  sat  beside  her.  It  was  he  who 
reached  for  her  hand  this  time,  and  held 
to  it. 

"I  did  the  best  I  could  for  you,  Billy. 
I  told  her  how  sorry  you  were  and  how 
broken-hearted,  and  after  I  had  pleaded 
with  her,  for  half  an  hour,  to  forgive  you, 
I  asked  for  permission  to  bring  you  up,"  but 
she  said,  no,  you  could  not  come." 

A  sharp  intake  of  the  breath,  and  the 
hand  which  held  Geraldine's  closed  with 
such  convulsive  strength  that  she  almost 
cried  out  with  pain. 

"Poor  little  Tavy!"  That  was  his  first 
thought,  and  that  was  what  the  convulsive 
clutch  of  his  hand  had  meant.  Geraldine 
recognized  it,  and  she  felt  her  lips  stiffen. 
She  had  at  first  interpreted  that  clutch  as 
pain  for  himself. 

"Poor  little  Tavy,"  she  repeated.  "Of 
course  it  hurt  her,  Billy.  No  girl  likes  to  be 
humiliated;  but,  if  I  were  you,  I'd  let  the 
matter  rest  a  week  or  two;  then  I'll  go  up 
again,  if  you  wish,  and  make  another 
attempt." 

#  "Will  you!"  The  tone  was  as  eager  as 
if  it  had  been  the  first  time  she  had  pro- 
posed to  go.  He  had  no  pride,  none  what- 
ever ! 

"Of  course  I  will,  but  I  don't  like  to. 
Frankly,  Billy,  I  had  all  I  could  do  to  keep 
from  saying  what  I  thought.  I  don't  care 
for  people  who  are  unforgiving  to  my  friends. 
Let's  don't  talk  about  it  any  more.  Tell 
me  about  your  business." 

He  was  heavily  plodding  through  the 
details  of  structural  iron  work,  when  Three- 
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B  Benning  lounged  into  the  library  and 
shook  hands  heartily.  There  was  no  re- 
sentment in  Three-B  Benning  that  Billy 
had  once  made  a  fool  of  himself  in  this 
house  nor  was  there  any  either  in  Mrs. 
Benning.  How  good  it  was  to  be  among 
old  friends,  and  what  a  jolly  little  homelike 
dinner  party  it  was.  Billy  enjoyed  it  very 
much;  but  he  left  at  half  past  nine. 

First  of  all,  as  soon  as  he  reached  the 
city,  he  took  a  spin  down  the  drive.  The 
windows  in  the  bay  were  lighted,  but  there 
was  no  one  visible  in  them,  though  once 
a  shadow  crossed  the  curtains. 

Oh,  if  he  could  only  see  her,  if  he  could 
only  stand  at  a  distance  and  gaze  on  her, 
it  would  be  something  to  this  intense  long- 
ing which  was  in  his  heart! 

He  must  see  her!  The  lights  went  out  in 
the  bay  window  up  there,  and  it  might  have 
soothed  him  some  to  know,  though  it  would 
have  hurt  him  too,  that,  when  Tavy  went 
back  into  the  delft  and  white  room,  she 
kneeled  by  her  bed  and  bowed  her  head  on 
her  arms,  and  longed  and  longed  for  a  sight 
of  Billy  as  he  longed  for  a  sight  of  her! 
Ashes  are  a  light  covering  with  which  to 
hide  a  heart,  Tavy. 

Morning.  Three  times  a  week,  at  ten- 
thirtv,  Tavy  hurries  off  for  her  music  lesson. 
Just  across  the  drive,  at  the  corner  where 
she  takes  the  stage,  are  some  steps  leading 
down  the  bank.  There  is  a  sort  of  forlorn 
park  there,  with  many  steep  little  winding 
paths  and  innumerable  steps  to  go  up  and  go 
down,  and  feeble  shrubbery,  and  a  general 
air  of  making  the  best  of  things.  Perhaps 
there  is  something  in  the  very  f  orlornness  of 
the  hillside  retreat  which  appeals  to  Tavy, 
and  perhaps  it  is  because  she  has  so  few 
opportunities  to  be  quite  alone  with  her 
endless  task  of  ash  heaping  but,  whenever 
there  is  no  stage  in  sight,  she  wanders  down 
for  a  five  minutes'  stroll  around  the  poor 
little  fountain,  and  sometimes  even  sits  on 
one  of  the  starved  looking  benches. 

To-day,  she  rounds  the  little  clump  of 
shrubbery  toward  the  fountain,  her  eyes 
cast  to  the  ground,  and  her  thoughts  somber 
with  the  weight  of  that  endless  task  which 
she  has  taken  upon  herself,  and  which  she 
had  begun  to  fear  will  never  quite  cease. 
It  is  a  somber  day,  too,  with  the  sky  grayly 
overcast  and  a  gray  mist  in  the  air.  Just 
on  the  other  side  of  the  shrubbery,  near  the 
fountain,  is  a  tall  young  man  gazing  straight 
up  through  the  branches.    This  is  a  splen- 


did spot  which  he  found.  Whenever  he 
has  a  half  hour  to  spend,  he  can  look  up  at 
those  windows,  on  the  block  beyond,  with- 
out being  conspicuous. 

Suddenly,  as  Tavy  rounds  the  corner, 
she  looks  up  from  the  ground  and  the  tall 
young  man  looks  down  from  the  windows, 
and  the  gray  skies  disappear,  and  all  the 
world  is  flooded  with  radiance,  and  a  cer- 
tain heart  scatters  its  ashes  as  if  they  were 
nothing,  and  goes  pounding  away  at  a  fu- 
rious rate.  Why,  in  all  the  universe  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  tragedy,  or  sorrow,  or 
somber  thought;  nothing  but  joy,  music, 
youth,  flaming  color,  love! 

"Billy!  Tavy!"  The  two  words  are 
simultaneous;  they  are  exultant.  For  only 
a  moment  they  stand  and  feast  the  eyes 
which  had  been  so,  so  hungry,  and  then, 
with  a  cry  of  rapture,  they  are  clasped  in 
each  other's  arms,  clasped  close,  as  if 
nothing  should  ever  part  them  again! 

THERE  was  a  thrilling  air  of  secrecy  in 
Mike  Dowd's  Sink,  and  Mike,  watch- 
ing the  four  lone  survivors  of  the  winter 
conclave,  lowered  his  yellow  mustache  in 
suspicion  and  contemplatively  fingered  his 
bungstarter.  "There  was  something  do- 
ing," but  the  nature  of  it  required  such  un- 
usual preparations  that  Mike,  in  all  his  ex- 
perience, could  find  nothing  upon  which  to 
base  a  theory.  For  a  week  there  had  been 
furtive  whisperings  among  Jerry-the-Limp, 
Piggy  Marshall,  Red  Whitey,  and  Tank 
Tonkey.  This  whispering  might  mean 
anything  from  a  raid  on  a  peanut  stand  to 
the  murder  of  a  friend.  But  what  did  it 
mean  when  Piggy  Marshall,  who  had  never 
been  known  to  wear  any  other  neck  adorn- 
ment than  a  blue  gingham  shirt  with  the 
top  button  open,  suddenly  produced  from 
his  pocket  a  tight  little  roll  in  clean  yellow 
paper,  and  proceeded,  with  many  painful 
jerks  and  much  reddening  of  the  face,  to 
don  a  phenomenally  low  turn-down  collar 
of  phenomenal  whiteness,  and  a  crisp  little 
black  and  red  bow  tie,  which  was  ready- 
made,  and  snapped  on  with  a  hook?  What 
did  it  mean  when  Tank  Tonkey,  in  like 
solemn  manner,  donned  a  like  snow-white 
collar  and  attached  a  ready-made  four-in- 
hand  of  violent  blue?  What  did  it  mean 
when  Jerry-the-Limp  produced,  from  a 
flat  parcel  under  his  arm,  a  waiter's  white 
dickey  of  glistening  celluloid,  and  buttoned 
it  under  his  vest,  presenting  in  the  twink- 
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ling  of  an  eye,  a  startling  transformation 
from  a  poor,  suffering  poverty-stricken 
cripple  to  a  gentleman  of  means,  in  a 
spotless  white  shirt  front  and  a  substantia 
black  bow  tie?    What  did  it  mean  when 
Red  Whitey,  decorated  in  a  green 
tie,  went  back  to  the  tap  and 
washed  his  face? 

"What    have   you  guys 
turned   up?"  demanded 
Mike  Dowd,  his  curiosity 
at  last  past  bearing. 

"Oh,  nothin'!"    It  was 
Jerry-the-Limp  who  gave 
this   nonchalant  reply; 
Jerry,  who  had  adjusted 
every  cravat  and  criti- 
cally inspected  it,  who 
had  turned  up  Piggy 
Marshall's  trousers 
band,  so  that  it  did  not 
lop  in  a  ragged  gray 
edged  line  over  the  top 
of  his  belt,  who  had  sent 
Red  Whitey  shuffling  su 
lenly  back  "to  wash  his  face 
a  second  time,  with  instruc- 
tions to  use  soap  and  a  brick 
or  quit  the  party. 

"  Nothin',  eh! "  growled  Mike, 
viewing  the  resplendent  quar- 
tette askance.  "If 
you  stiffs  pull  any- 
thing phoney 
around  this  corner 
and  get  the  Chicago 
Buffet  in  bad,  I'll 
pike  you!" 

"Aw,  give  that 
stuff  the  double 
bell,  Mike,"  husked 
Piggy  Marshall, 
lounging  over 
against  the  bar  and 
twisting  his  neck  to 
a  comfortable  set- 
tling in  his  collar. 
"We're  just  gonna 
call  on  a  friend." 

"O  h  ,"  and 
Mike's  yellow  mus- 

"  It's  all  off,  then,  per- 
manently ?  "  Billy  asked. 
"I'm  not  to  see  Tavy 
anymore?"  "  I  wouldn't 
give  up  hope  even  yet, 
Billy,"  replied  Geraldine. 


tache  went  up.  "The  Tombs 
or  the  Island?" 

Tank  Tonkey,  his  eyes  bulg- 
ing from  the  enforced  position 
of  his  head,  turned  with  the 
proper  indignation  of 
a  respectable  citizen, 
though  to  cast  his 
scorn  on  Mike  he 
was  compelled  to 
turn  his  entire 
body. 

"  Can't  aguy 
have  friends 
that  never 
cracked  a 
rock?  "he  de- 
ma  n  d  e  d  . 
"This 
friend  o' 
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"Shut  vour  yawp,  you  fat  slob!"  sud- 
denly blazed  Jerry-the-Limp.  "If  I  hear 
another  rumble  out  of  you,  I'll  cave  in  your 
hoops!"  and  he  shook  a  bony  fist  at  the 
Offending  brother.  "Red,  ain't  you  got 
that  mop  scraped  yet?" 

"You  go  to  hell!"  yelled  the  suffering 
Red  Whitey  from  back  at  the  tap,  "I  got 
soap  in  my  eye!" 

"  You  don't  know  how  to  use  it,"  scorned 
Jerry.  "  Come  on,  or  we'll  drop  you  off  the 
wagon." 

The  four,  in  solemn  line,  drank  their 
parting  drinks,  and  left  Mike  Dowd  mys- 
tified to  the  point  of  whittling  a  ring  around 
his  mallet  handle. 

It  was  Jerry-the-Limp  who  led  the  way, 
striding  along  with  an  appearance  of 


great  briskness,  which,  however,  made  but 
little  headway,  with  Piggy  Marshall  beside 
him  and  Red  Whitey  and  Tank  Tonkey  fol- 
lowing. They  trudged  the  Bowery,  in  the 
blighting  shadow  of  the  elevated  tracks, 
and  over  to  Broadway,  and  far  up  town,  a 
procession  with  a  sedate  purpose  and  stolid 
decision,  their  eyes  popping  and  their  faces 
reddening  from  the  cramping  of  their  stiff 
collars,  but  their  destination  fixed  inexor- 
ably in  their 
minds. 

Past  the 
wholesale 
district, 
past  the 
dry  goods 
section, 
past  the  hotel 
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quarter,  and  up  near  the  theater  district, 
where,  at  last,  they  turned  in,  with  the  un- 
breathed  ease  of  them  who  have  traversed 
continents,  at  one  of  the  old  office  buildings. 
Just  before  they  entered  the  lobby,  Jerry- 
the-Limp  drew  up  his  cohorts  for  a  final 
word  of  instruction,  while  a  near-by  police- 
man wondered  whether  or  not  he  should 
trouble  himself. 

"Now  look  here,  you  boneheads,  listen 
to  me.  When  you  drill  into  this  dump,  hold 
your  heads  up  and  don't  look  at  the  jan- 
itor. Just  pass  him  right  by,  because  if 
he  ever  catches  your  eye,  he'll  give  you  the 
run.  Kollow  me,  and  pretend  you  got  busi- 
ness where  you're  goin'.    Do  you  get  me?  " 

''Shoot,"  rumbled  Tank  Tonkey,  his 
chin  elevated  and  a  ridge  of  white  numb- 
ness coming  in  his  neck  where  it  bound 
against  his  collar. 

"Damn  soap!"  snarled  Red  Whitey, 
rubbing  his  knuckle  in  his  eye. 

"Well,  when  we  get  where  we're  goin'," 
went  on  Jerry,  "stick  right  close  to  me, 
and  don't  any  of  you  butt  in  unless  I  give 
you  a  stamp  on  the  hoof.  That's  all. 
Now!" 

With  this  word  of  command,  General 
Jerry-the-Limp  led  his  troops  boldly  into 
the  lobby,  and  passed  the  elevator  starter 
in  unquestioned  safety,  and  turned  into  the 
open  car  and  lined  up  against  the  back  wall 
in  silent  stiffness. 

"Twelfth!"  shrilled  General  Jerry,  as 
the  car  shot  upward. 

"Now!"  again  said  Jerry-the-Limp,  as 
they  emerged  on  the  twelfth  floor.  It  was 
a  word  of  reassurance  as  well  as  command, 
for  Red  Whitey  was  already  showing  signs 
of  weakening,  and  seemed  unanxious  to  leave 
the  elevator. 

For  only  a  moment  General  Jerry  paused 
before  the  office  door  of  William  Lane,  En- 
gineering Architect,  then  he  boldly  opened 
the  door  and  entered,  and  the  snubnosed 
office  boy,  who  still  felt  that  hereditary  in- 
stinct for  rod  and  line  and  hook  and  worm, 
was  astounded  to  see  confronting  him  the 
four  most  remarkable  visitors  who  had  ever 
entered  that  reception-room.  He  was  a 
city-bred  boy,  however,  and  he  knew  ex- 
actly what  to  do.  He  bristled  straight  up 
to  the  gate  of  the  low  railing,  and  barred 
the  way  of  the  entire  four.  He  came  about 
to  Tank  Tonkey's  middle  shirt  button. 
"What  do  you  want?"  he  demanded. 

"Is  Mr.  Doe  in?  "  The  voice  of  Jerry-the- 


Limp,  a  wheedling  voice,  a  voice  intended 
to  be  suave,  but  which  ended  in  a  whine 
"What  do  you  want?" 
Red  Whitey,  catching  the  sweeping  eve 
of  the  snubnosed  boy  on  him,  followed 
the  line  of  the  ceiling,  as  far  as  he  could  see 
it,  in  both  directions,  and  then  studiously 
inspected  the  rug.  He  was  most  uncom- 
fortable. Jerry-the-Limp,  however,  was  un- 
ruffled.   He  was  sure  of  his  ground. 

"Just  tell  Mr.  Doe  it's  some  friends 
dropped  in  to  call  on  him." 

The  boy  was  city-bred.  He  studied  the 
four  friends  of  Mr.  Doe  with  frankly  ad- 
miring incredulity,  and  then  the  snubnose 
seemed  to  spread,  in  sympathy  with  his 
suppressed  grin. 

"Cards,  please,"  he  requested. 
Jerry-the-Limp,  given  much  to  impulsive- 
ness, suddenly  leaned  forward  and  snarled 
in  the  boy's  face,  and  the  boy  stepped  back, 
startled  by  that  ghastly  mask. 

"The  names'll  do,  you!"  he  shrilled. 
"You  tell  Doe  it's  Jerry-the-Limp!  He'll 
be  right  out!" 

For  a  moment  the  boy  stood,  stunned, 
and  then,  looking  backwards  at  the  friendly 
callers,  with  their  shiny  buttons  and  their 
frowsy  crumpled  clothing,  and  their  start- 
lingly  contrasting  collars  and  cravats,  he 
went  into  the  office  of  John  Doe,  where  he 
found  Billy's  partner  bending,  with  pleas- 
ant absorption,  over  an  intricate  roof  draw- 
ing. He  had  a  fine  problem  here  to  solve, 
a  delicate,  complicated  problem,  where 
safety  and  grace  must  be  combined. 

"Out  with  it,  Major,"  he  smiled  down 
with  good  comradeship. 

"Some  callers  for  you,  Mr.  Doe.  I 
didn't  tell  'em  you  was  in.  One  of  'em  says 
his  name  is  Jerry-the-Limp."  The  boy  saw 
the  face  of  John  Doe  turn  deadly  pale,  he 
saw  his  lean  hands  grip  the  edge  of  his 
drawing-board,  he  saw  the  eye  half  close; 
then  he  saw  the  head  come  up,  and  John 
Doe  was  smiling  down  at  him  again. 

"Jerry-the-Limp,  eh?"  he  spoke  slowly, 
and  as  if  his  tongue  were  slightly  thickened, 
but  he  smiled.  "Well,  show  them  in, 
Major; "  then,  as  the  door  closed,  he  reached 
for  a  glass  of  water  and  stood  gathering 
himself  for  the  indignity. 

"Hello,  Bow- Wow,"  hailed  Jerry-the- 
Limp  cheerily,  as  he  came  into  the  little 
private  office. 

John  Doe  stood  silently  until  the  four 
had  clustered  into  the  room. 
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"Vou  will  not  use  that  name  here,"  he 
said  quietly.    "  Now,  why  have  you  come?  " 

"Just  a  friendly  little  call,  Pal,"  and 
Jerry-the-Limp  grinned  confidently  up  at 
him.'  "We  thought  you'd  like  to  see  some 
of  your  old  buddies  from  down  at  the 

Sink."  ,, 

"  Vou  came  for  money,  I  suppose. 

Tank  Tonkev  smiled  pleasantly;  Piggy 
Marshall  chuckled  in  his  throat;  Red 
Whitey  rubbed  his  knuckles  in  his  eye,  but 
his  otlier  eve  looked  pleased. 

•  Well,  "Brother,"  returned  Jerry-the- 
Limp,  still  grinning  his  impudent  grin,  "I 
wouldn't  have  mentioned  it  myself,  right 
off  the  bat  this  way,  till  we'd  chatted  a  while 
about  old  times,  but,  if  you  want  to  help 
your  old  pals  a  little  bit,  why,  -we  ain't  too 
proud  to  accept  assistance." 

John  Doe  slowlv  paced  the  length  of  his 
little  office,  *nd  Red  Whitey,  watching  his 
erect  carriage,  his  straightly  poised  head, 
his  neatly  cropped  silver  Vandyke,  and  the 
marked  distinction  of  his  face,  tugged  at 
Jerry-the-Limp's  coat  and  huskily  whis- 
pered, "  Are  you  sure  he's  the  right  guy?  " 

"Shut  your  yawp!"  growled  Jerry-the- 
Limp.    "He  didn't  deny  it,  did  he?  " 

With  sudden  decision,  Doe  sat  at  his  desk 
and  leafed  through  his  'phone  book,  and 
called  a  number. 

"Is  this  Mike  Dowd?"  he  asked. 

The  effect  of  that  simple  question  was 
magical!  Tank  Tonkey,  who  was  never 
comfortable  standing,  leaned  against  the 
wall  with  a  thump  which  jarred  the  pictures, 
and  he  held  his  middle;  Piggy  Marshall 
tried  to  stick  his  finger  between  his  collar 
and  his  throat;  Red  Whitey  half  opened 
the  door,  so  he  could  have  quick  egress  if 
needed,  and  stood  listening,  with  his  face 
fish-white  where  it  gleamed  through  his  red 
whiskers;  Jerry- the-Limp,  with  active  con- 
cern on  his  weazened  face,  hurried  over  to 
the  desk. 

"For  the  love  of  Pete,  whacha  gonna  do, 
Bow- Wow!"  he  implored. 

"Just  a  moment,  Mr.  Dowd."  John 
Doe  set  down  the  receiver/  and  turned  on 
Jerry-the-Limp  a  face  so  full  of  command 
that  the  poor  suffering  cripple  drew  up  his 
leg  instinctively  to  limp.  "I  told  you  not 
to  call  me  by  that  name,"  he  said  sternly. 
"Vou  used  it  once  before  when  I  was  in  Mr. 
Dowd's  saloon.  I  warn  you  not  to  utter 
the  syllables  again.    Stand  back  there!'' 

Jerry-the-Limp,  with  a  droop  in  his  lips, 


turned  to  find  the  eyes  of  his  cohorts  glaring 
coldly  upon  him. 

"Honest,  Mr.  Doe,  if  you  turn  us  up  to 

Mike  " 

Doe  held  up  his  hand,  and  Jerry-the- 
Limp,  not  quite  knowing  why,  stopped. 

"This  is  John  Doe,  Mr.  Dowd,"  he  said 
into  the  'phone.  "If  you  will  remember, 
when  I  was  in  your  place  not  long  ago,  a 
man  who  pretended  to  be  a  cripple  claimed 
acquaintance  with  me,  under  the  name  of 
How- Wow." 

The  four  afternoon  callers,  huddled  near 
the  doorway  in  two  groups,  of  three  callers 
and  one  caller,  heard  a  harsh  voice  crackling 
and  snapping  in  the  'phone. 

"Yes,  they're  here,"  returned  Doe,  with 
a  smile.  "I  merely  called  you  up,  Mr. 
Dowd,  to  ask  your  advice  as  to  what  to  do 
with  them." 

The  answer  of  Mike  Dowd  was  so  short, 
so  clean-cut,  and  so  vigorous,  that  every 
person  in  the  room  could  hear  it. 
"Kill  'em!" 
A  lot  more  came  over  the  wire,  not  all 
the  words  were  distinguishable  and  not  all 
were  printable,  but  enough  could  be  gleaned, 
even  by  the  caller  nearest  the  door,  whose 
red  whiskers  seemed  to  be  curling  tighter. 

"Thank  you,"  returned  Mr.  Doe,  and 
hung  up  the  receiver;  then  he  faced  his 
callers.    "Get  out!" 

The  tone  was  not  vociferous,  it  was  not 
extraordinarily  vigorous  even,  but  there  was 
such  calm  and  firm  decision  about  it  that 
the  callers  got  out;  and,  as  they  closed  the 
door  behind  them,  John  Doe  sunk  limply  on 
his  desk,  sprawled  there,  crushed,  humili- 
ated, shamed! 

"You're  a  fine  fathead!"  growled  Piggy 
Marshall,  as  they  jostled  out  through  the 
reception-room.  He  was  already  taking 
off  his  collar,  and  tearing  it  in  the  process. 

"Didn't  I  tell  you  you  didn't  know  the 
gent?"  demanded  Red  Whitey,  who  was 
well  in  the  lead.  . 

The  snubnosed  office  boy  was  opening 
the  outer  door  for  them. 

"For  a  handful  of  butts  I'd  croak  you!" 
husked  Tank  Tonkey  vindictively,  as  they 
clustered  in  front  of  the  elevator.  "You 
had  a  fine  frame-up,  didn't  you?  Oh  yes! 
Wre'd  come  up  here — say,  do  you  know  what 
this  outfit  cost  me?  "  and  he  shook  the  collar 
and  the  violent  blue  tie  at  Jerry-the-Limp. 
' 1  Nineteen  cents !  Now  you  buy  it ! " 
"  Do  you  suppose  I  want  to  play  circus?  " 
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snarled  Jerry-the-Limp,  looking  at  the  white 
circle  with  aversion.  "Ain't  you  sport 
enough  to  invest  that  much  in  a  big  gamble 

like  this?    Why,  all  we  had  to  do  " 

"Yes,  we  did! "  Tank  Tonkey  again.  He 
was  too  heavy  to  give  himself  much  to 
wrath,  but  when  he  did,  it  was  deadly.  "All 
we  had  to  do  was  to  smoke  your  hop,  and 
think  this  millionaire  sport  was  Bow- Wow, 
and  we  could  milk  him  for  the  rest  of  our 
lives.  Oh,  yes,  we  did!"  Tank  Tonkey's 
rage  was  rising  in  proportion  to  his  weight. 
"I'll  lean  on  you,  you  shrimp!" 

"Shut  your  yawps,  you  boneheads!" 
shrilly  yelled  Jerry-the-Limp,  wheeling  on 
his  followers  with  fierce  command,  but  he 
saw  in  their  cold  eyes  that  his  moral  force 
was  shattered  and  his  leadership  gone;  and 
he  had  instant  proof  of  it  when  Red  Whitey, 
without  a  word  of  warning,  suddenly 
pranced  up  and  kicked  him  on  the  shin. 

"Say,"  growled  Piggy  Marshall;  "don't 
any  of  these  elevators  stop  on  this  floor?" 

A  messenger  boy  stepped  up  to  the  row 
of  elevators  and  pressed  a  button,  and  the 
next  car  flashed  its  red  light.  It  was  fairly 
crowded,  and,  as  they  thronged  in,  Jerry- 
the-Limp  found  himself  forced  violently 
into  the  periphery  of  Tank  Tonkey. 

"Get  out  of  me!"  wheezed  Tank,  his 
voice  made  shrill  by  compression.  "Step 
away  or  I'll  bat  you! " 

"Paste  him  one  for  me,  Tank,"  re- 
quested Piggy  Marshall. 

"  I  will,  so  help  me,  the  minute  I  get  room 
to  swing  an  arm!"  and  in  Tank's  reddened 
eyes  there  came  a  savage  gleam.  "Push 
back,  I  tell  you!" 

"Get  off  my  foot!"  growled  Piggy  Mar- 
shall.   He,  too,  was  losing  his  temper. 

At  that  moment  the  elevator  stopped  at 
the  main  floor,  and  Jerry-the-Limp,  feeling 
that  the  height  of  his  unpopularity  had  ar- 
rived, popped  out  of  the  door,  with  a  real 
limp.  He  might  have  gotten  away  clear, 
but  the  elevator  starter,  seeing  him  run 
grabbed  him  by  the  coat.  That  was  no  way 
to  detain  Jerry-the-Limp,  for  his  arms  were 
out  of  the  sleeves  in  an  instant,  and,  leaving 
the  coat  in  the  starter's  hands,  he  darted 
through  the  lobby,  in  his  blue  shirt  sleeves, 
with  his  celluloid  dickey  sticking  straight 
out  in  front  of  him  and  his  black  bow  tie 
slipped  around  under  his  ear.  That  second 
of  delay,  however,  had  been  disastrous,  for 
it  enabled  Red  Whitey  to  catch  him  round 
the  neck,  at  the  curb,  and,  in  two  seconds 


more,  Tank  Tonkey  and  Piggy  Marshall 
were  upon  him! 

It  took  two  policemen  to  drag  Jerry-the- 
Limp  from  under  his  clothes;  and  the  last 
admiring  Broadway  saw  of  General  Jerry 
and  his  army,  they  were  whizzing  away  in  a 
patrol  wagon,  still  snarling. 

A/TRS.  STUART  smiled  as  she  opened 
*  the  door,  for  the  young  man  who 
stood  there,  with  a  portfolio  of  sketches 
under  his  arm  and  a  whimsical  grin  on  his 
wide  hps,  was  Tommy  Tinkle. 

"Any  water-color  drawings  to-day,  mad- 
am; any  oil  portraits  to  paint;  any  white- 
washing to  do?" 

"Step  in,  and  I'll  look  around,"  invited 
Mrs.  Stuart,  very  glad  indeed  that  he  had 
come,  for  smiling  was  rather  rare,  these 
days,  in  the  Stuart  apartments. 

"Thank  you."  Tommy  hung  his  hat  on 
the  hall  tree  in  the  vestibule,  and  lounged 
into  the  parlor.  '  <  A  certain  beautiful  young 
lady  is  not  at  home,  I  suppose.  Do  you 
mind  if  I  smoke?  Foggy  weather  we're 
having." 

"Tavy  is  at  her  music  lesson,  and  you 
know  you  may  smoke,  and  I  think  we  shall 
have  some  rain,  and  won't  you  sit  down  " 
It  was  good  to  hear  her  laugh,  although  the 
mirth  did  not  extend  as  far  as  her  patient 
eyes. 

Tommy  drew  Mrs. 'Stuart's  chair  into  a 
more  pleasant  view  for  her,  and  waited  until 
she  had  seated  herself,  and  reached  for  his 
portfolio. 

"I've  been  doing  some  serious  portrait 
work,"  he  observed.    "How  is  this  one?" 
Mrs.  Stuart  gave  a  little  gasp  of  delight. 
"Tavy!"  she  cried. 
Pretty  fine,  from  memory  and  sketches," 
bragged  Tommy,  cocking  his  head  on  one 
side  to  admire  his  own  work.    "The  Hud- 
son river,  Mrs.  Stuart,  flows  down  through 
the  state  of  New  York  in  an  almost  directly 
north  and  south  line  for  the  more  impor- 
tant part  of  its  course.    On  its  broad  bosom 
floats  a  wealth  of  commerce.    The  next 
portrait  is  of  a  lady  whom  all  must  revere 
and  admire,  and  whom  to  know  is  a  privi- 
lege," and  he  turned  the  leaf.  "Ladv 
Stuart."  y 
"You  flatter  with  your  brushes  as  well 
as  with  your  tongue,  I'm  afraid,"  protested 
Mrs.  Stuart,  pleased  nevertheless,  for  Tom- 
my had  limned  her  in  one  of  those  rarer 
moments,  during  her  recent  happiness,  when 
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she  had  redeveloped  the  mischief  which  ac- 
counted for  some  of  the  imps  in  Tavy's  eyes. 

"You  speak  but  to  charm,"  rattled  on 
Tommy.  "The  shores  of  the  many  bays 
ami  inlets  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  are 
the  most  interestingly  populated  of  any  city 
in  the  world.  Into  New  York  Harbor  come 
ships  from  every  clime.  This  is  Geraldine. 
I  name  her  so  that  you  may  know  for  whom 
the  portrait  was  intended,  and  so  congrat- 
ulate me.  The  next  is  the  artist  himself, 
painted  in  a  period  of  repose  and  just  on 
the  point  of  smoking  a  cigaret  with  easy 
nonchalance.  The  Atlantic  Ocean,  Mrs. 
Stuart,  is  an  extemely  large  body  of  water, 
and  turning  the  page,  you  find  yourself 
gazing  on  the  manlv  features  of  Billy  Lane. 
Handsome  chap,  isn't  he?  Mrs.  Stuart, 
we  have  now  arrived  at  the  object  of  my 
visit"  He  handed  her  the  last  named  por- 
trait, and  closed  the  portfolio.  "Now  tell 
me,  what  is  your  frank  and  unbiased  opinion 

of  Billy?"  '  _ 

She  did  not  answer  immediately,  although 
she  shot  at  him  a  swift  and  shrewd  glance. 
There  was  much  method  in  Tommy's  mad- 
ness, as  she  had  long  since  divined. 

"I  like  Billy  very  much,"  she  admitted, 
but  the  smile  was  gone  from  her  face.  "He 
has  many  noble  qualities." 

"I  knew  you'd  say  that,"  Tommy 
promptly  rejoined.  "  Every  one  who  knows 
him  must  say  it.  Why  can't  he  come  back, 
and  promise  to  be  good,  and  be  forgiven?" 

"Please  don't,  Tommy,"  begged  Mrs. 
Stuart  soberly.  "From  what  you  say,  I 
judge  that  you  know  what  happened  here, 
and  if  you  know,  you  already  understand 
why  Billv  can  never  be  the  same  to  us." 

"Probably  not,"  He  smiled  at  her  with 
engaging  frankness.  "Billy  didn't  send 
me,  but  I  know  he  wouldn't  expect  to  be 
quite  the  same  to  you.  He  wouldn't  ask 
a  full  restoration,  but  just  a  crumb,  just 
the  privilege  of  coming  up  here  once  in  a 
while  and  sitting  around." 

She  shook  her  head  sadly.  "  It  wouldn't 
do,  Tommy.  It  couldn't  be  kept  to  that. 
Y'ou  knew,  of  course,  that  Billy  and  Tavy 
were  very  fond  of  each  other." 

"I  couldn't  help  knowing  it,"  and  the 
whimsical  grin  flashed  on  Tommy's  face. 
"From  the  minute  Billy  met  Tavy  he  made 
a  nuisance  of  himself.  If  I  asked  him  the 
time,  he  told  me  about  Tavy's  curls.  If  I 
said  good-morning,  he  told  me  about  her 
eyes.    I've  never  seen  a  fellow  so  foolish 


about  a  girl.  And  now  if  you  could  see 
him,  Mrs.  Stuart,  you'd  pity  the  boy.  He's 
all  broken  up,  he's  pale  and  hollow-eyed,  he 
can't  eat,  he  can't  sleep,  he  can't  do  any- 
thing but  just  moon  around  and  want  to 
see  Tavy.  I'm  serious,  Mrs.  Stuart.  Billy's 
my  best  friend,  and  I'll  admit  that  he  . 
needed  a  punishment.  But  he's  had  it. 
Give  us  a  chance,  won't  you?  Just  let 
Billy  and  me  come  up  here  for  five  minutes 
at  a  time,  and  sit  in  a  corner  and  say  nothing, 
just  look  and  go  away.  I'll  even  put  blink- 
ers on  Billy,  if  you  say  so.  I'll  

She  stopped  him  with  a  smile  of  infinite 
sadness.  "What  you  say  only  makes  me 
the  firmer  in  my  determination.  I'm  sorry 
that  he  has  suffered,  but  the  mere  fact  that 
he  thinks  so  much  of  Tavy  makes  it  dan- 
gerous for  him  to  come  here.  I  would  not 
torture  her  with  a  love  she  could  not  en- 
joy, nor  permit  her  to  marry  a  man  who 
would  be  bound  to  make  her  unhappy." 

Tommy  stiffened  a  trifle.  "  Billy  would 
make  no  girl  unhappy,"  he  stoutly  main- 
tained. "His  one  weakness  is  his  only 
fault,  but  I  personally  know  that  he  has 
never  tried  to  overcome  it.  He  has  never 
had  occasion  to  do  so  until  now.  He  has 
not  taken  a  drink  since  the  last  time  he 
came  to  your  door.  He's  cured,  and  all  he 
needs  is  a  little  encouragement." 

Again  she  smiled  and  shook  her  head.  "  I 
could  not  trust  him.  I  have  seen  too  much 
of  what  that  weakness  leads  to.  I  have 
seen  men  stop  drinking  for  brief  periods,  and 
sometimes  quite  long  ones,  but  if  they  once 
have  that  craving  they  never  are  quite  safe; 
never,"  and  that  old  bitterness  sprang  into 
her  eyes. 

"That's  just  it!"  Tommy's  voice  was  tri- 
umphant. "Billy  has  no  craving,  and  I'll 
swear  to  it.  Here's  what  I  propose.  You 
may  be  making  a  serious  mistake.  If 
Tavy  and  Billy  think  so  much  of  each  other, 
and  Billy  is  all  right,  you'd  be  very  sorry 
you  kept  them  apart.  You  just  let  Billy 
come  up  here,  now  and  then,  and  watch 
him.  If  he  makes  one  more  mistake,  just 
one,  turn  him  out.  I'll  help  you. .  So  will 
Billy."  Adroit  Tommy.  He  saw,  as  she 
glanced  down  again  at  the  ingratiating  pic- 
ture of  Billy,  that  there  was  no  wavering  in 
her,  and  he  knew  better  than  to  compel  a 
refusal  which  would  be  final.  He  went 
abruptly  to  the  window.  "What  a  queer 
government  boat.  Did  you  ever  see  one 
like  it,  Mrs.  Stuart?"  he  pointed  it  out,  a 


turned  to  Billy,  her  heart  beating  high  and  fast,    "He  is  your  father,  Tavy,"  said  Billy. 
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long,  low  craft  with  a  myriad  of  angling 
derricks,  which,  at  that  distance,  looked 
like  toothpicks.  He  relieved  her  of  the 
sketch,  as  she  stood  at  the  window.  "Will 
you  and  Tavy  go  to  the  theater  with  me 
some  night  this  week?" 

Again  she  laughed  at  him. 

"You'll  have  to  ask  Tavy  about  that." 
Suddenly  her  eyes  narrowed.  "  You're  not 
arranging  for  us  to  meet  anyone?"  The 
shocked  look  on  his  face  was  enough  an- 
swer.   "Pardon  me,  Tommy." 

"I'm  not  damaged  in  the  slightest,"  he 
lightly  assured  her.  "How  soon  will  a 
certain  beautiful  young  lady  be  home?" 

"She  should  be  here  now,"  and  Mrs. 
Stuart  glanced  at  the  clock. 

"Then  I'll  wait,"  and  Tommy  strolled 
across  to  the  piano.  He  had  a  habit  of 
making  himself  perfectly  at  home  every- 
where he  went.  He  had  been  known  to  call 
merely  because  he  liked  to  sit  in  a  certain 
chair  and  think.  He  opened  the  piano  and 
ran  his  fingers  over  the  keys.  "I  think 
Tavy  and  you  need  some  excitement. 
You've  been  cooped  up  here  too  much  since 
Billy  went  away. "  If  you  won't  let  him  come 
back,  I'll  have  to  take  you  out  myself." 

He  leaned  over  some  music  and  pushed  it 
aside,  then  he  struck  into  a  gay  little  com- 
position of  his  own,  a  whimsical  thing,  full  of 
unexpected  turns  and  ending  with  a  crash 
which  was  humor  itself  caught  into  melody. 

"You  always  seem  happy,"  mused  Mrs. 
Stuart,  studying  him  curiously. 

"It's  about  the  only  good  thing  I  do," 
returned  Tommy  soberly.  "I  think  I'll 
go  home." 

He  had  thought  it  all  out.  Before  he 
left  the  room,  he  managed  to  slip  the  por- 
trait of  Billy  under  a  sheet  of  music  on  the 
table.    They'd  find  it  there  later. 

XJ  AD  the  swine  walked  in  at  the  feast  to 
A  -■■  claim  acquaintance  with  the  prodigal 
son,  he  could  not  have  been  more  startled 
and  degraded  in  his  own  eyes  than  was 
John  Doe  at  the  appearance  of  his  one-time 
cronies  of  the  Bowery.  Revolting  ghosts 
from  his  besotted  past,  they  had  come  in 
upon  him  to  soil  the  cleanness  of  his  present 
manhood.  Why,  his  swine  were  there  be- 
fore he  had  even  sat  at  the  feast,  before  the 
fatted  calf  had  been  killed,  and  he  shuddered 
to  think  of  the  long  train  of  persecution 
which  had  threatened  him.  It  had  been 
his  impulse  to  share  with  these  unfortu- 


nates some  measure  of  his  prosperity,  but 
in  a  flash,  he  had  seen  before  him  endless 
extortion  which  would  finish  only  with  his 
death. 

No  man  may  escape  his  guilt.  He  can- 
not hide  himself  so  well  beneath  the  guise 
of  respectability,  the  shelter  of  wealth,  nor 
the  wall  of  years,  but  that,  at  some  unex- 
pected moment,  when  the  world  seems  the 
happiest  and  the  gayest  and  the  fullest  of 
radiant  promise,  his  old-time  sin  will  raise 
its  frightful  visage  above  the  horizon,  and 
cover  all  his  sky. 

That  beautiful  little  problem  in  roof  con- 
struction, that  delicate  problem,  the  solu- 
tion of  which  must  combine  strength  and 
grace,  and  which  had  promised  so  much 
pleasure;  he  looked  upon  it  now  with 
aversion.  The  joy  was  gone  from  it,  as  all 
joy  from  this  hour  had  departed  from  him. 
He  put  on  his  coat  and  hat  and  left  the 
office,  but,  before  he  went,  he  considered 
well  what,  if  any,  moral  obligation  he  owed 
to  his  old  companions,  Jerry-the-Limp  and 
Piggy  Marshall  and  Red  Whitey  and  Tank 
Tonkey.  If  it  be  the  obligation  of  the  strong 
to  protect  the  weak,  of  the  able  to  feed  the 
incompetent,  of  the  ambitious  to  supply  the 
lazy,  of  the  rich  to  support  the  poor,  then 
he  owed  a  debt  to  his  afore-time  brother 
swine.  Money  laid  in  their  hands  would 
do  them  no  good,  so  he  called  up  Mike 
Dowd  again,  and,  much  to  that  gentleman's 
indignant  protest,  arranged  a  fund  to  be 
held  secretly  for  the  denizens  at  the  Sink, 
when  they  should  be  ill  or  in  trouble,  or 
immoderately  thirsty.  Then,  his  conscience 
washed  of  this,  he  went  home  to  the  dim, 
heavy  quiet  of  Billy's  lounging-room. 

The  old,  old  occupation,  the  one  which 
came  upon  him  at  every  untoward  turn  of 
his  new  life;  self-analysis,  self-revilement, 
deep,  deep  self-abasement ;  and  these  things 
are  good  for  no  man  except  for  a  momentary 
acknowledgment  to  strengthen  him.  Slow- 
ly, inexorably,  he  went  back  over  his  dis- 
torted career,  trying  to  comprehend  by 
what  impossible  steps  he  had  slipped  into 
the  degrading  annihilation  from  which 
Billy  had  rescued  him.  Even  now  his 
soul  was  writhing  in  abject  misery.  Tavy 
was  miserable;  Jean  was  miserable;  Billy, 
good,  kind  Billy  who  had  brought  him  back 
from  his  wretched  oblivion,  was  miserable. 
And  for  what?  All  for  that  yellow  liquid 
which  stood  in  the  decanter  at  his  hand,  a 
glsas  beside  it. 
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ing  in  shocked  wonder,  her  luminous  gray 
eyes  struggling  between  surprise  and  re- 
proach, her  sweet  face  pallid,  her  black 
ringlets  clustering  about  her  white  brow,  her 
exquisitely  curved  lips,  which  had  half 
parted  in  a  smile  of  welcome,  now  stiffened. 
At  first  he  thought  that  the  beautiful  figure 
in  the  mouse-colored  frock  was  an  appari- 
tion; but  no,  it  was  Tavy,  Tavy  herself, 
Tavy  in  the  flesh!  During  the  whirl  of  his 
mad  lunacy,  she  had  come  in  at  the  door, 
unnoticed,  and  Billy  now  followed  her.  All 
John  Doe's  tensed  muscles  relaxed,  and  from 
his  nerveless  fingers  he  dropped  the  glass! 

After  such  a  whirlwind  of  passion  he 
would  normally  have  sunk  into  a  chair,  ex- 
hausted, limp,  but  there  had  come  a  new 
and  an  even  more  powerful  stimulus.  This 
was  his  daughter,  his  Tavy,  one  of  the  two 
images  which  he  had  held  before  his  mind 
by  night  and  by  day,  until  she,  with  Jean, 
had  become  a  part  of  all  his  mind,  of  all 
his  soul,  of  his  very  flesh  and  blood. 

And  she  had  come  to  save  him !  She  had 
appeared  like  a  blessed  vision  sent  from 
heaven,  to  stop  him  in  that  one  and  only 
moment  when  his  own  strength  had  not 
been  sufficient  for  his  needs,  to  step  in  at 
the  instant  when  he  was  about  to  take  the 
downward  plunge  into  that  hell  from  which 
he  could  never  again  arise!  In  that  he 
saw  the  finger  of  divine  intervention,  and 
in  him  there  welled  up  a  great  flood  of  grat- 
itude, which  swept  away  all  that  cold  re- 
pression he  had  for  so  long  forced  upon  him- 
self; and,  as  he  looked  upon  her,  as  the 
great  change  came  over  him  which  brought 
him  back  from  the  distortion  wrought  by 
the  fiend  of  craving,  he  saw  her  eyes  soften 
with  compassion  and  her  lips  curve  with 
the  smile  of  sweet  pity. 

"Tavy!"  The  cry  burst  from  him  in  an 
agony  of  love  and  longing.  "My  little 
Tavy!" 

For  a  startled  instant  she  turned  to  Billy, 
her  heart  beating  high  and  fast. 

"  He  is  your  father,  Tavy." 

Her  father!  At  first  she  could  not  com- 
prehend it.  Her  father!  She  was  dazed. 
Then,  as  the  full  significance  of  the  revela- 
tion broke  upon  her,  she  sprang  to  him. 
She  was  in  his  arms  and  sobbing  upon  his 
shoulder,  and,  over  and  over,  with  a  broken 
voice  and  the  tears  streaming  down  his  white 
cheeks,  he  was  calling  her  his  little  Tavy, 
his  little  Tavy,  his  little  Tavy! 


Whisky.  What  was  it?  A  taste  on  the 
tongue,  a  numbing  of  the  brain,  an  exhil- 
aration of  the  blood,  and  then  a  paralysis 
of  every  single  thing,  physical,  mental,  and 
moral,  which  is  the  best  in  man ;  a  paralysis 
in  which  there  is  no  joy,  no  happiness, 
no  comfort.  Wrhy! 

A  taste  upon  the  tongue,  a  numbing  of 
the  brain,  an  exhilaration  of  the  blood,  that 
was  all.  There  was  nothing  more  which 
could  be  cataloged  as  a  reason  for  tilting 
that  decanter,  and  pouring  the  pungent 
yellow  liquid  into  a  glass  and  swallowing  it. 
That  was  all ;  and  yet  men  gave  their  wealth, 
their  abilities,  their  families,  their  lives, 
their  souls,  to  tilt  that  decanter  and  pour 
the  yellow  liquid  into  the  glass,  and  swal- 
low it!  John  Doe  reached  out  and  laid  his 
hand  upon  the  decanter! 

What  devil  of  perversity  had  seized  upon 
him !  Why ,  looking  this  inexplicable  enigma 
calmly  and  logically  in  the  face,  should  he 
suddenly  be  impelled  to  tilt  that  decanter 
and  pour  the  yellow  liquid  into  the  glass, 
and  swallow  it?  Why,  knowing  all  that  he 
knew,  should  he  be  seized  with  a  sudden 
fierce  desire  to  feel  that  taste  upon  his 
tongue,  to  feel  those  numbing  fumes  as- 
cending into  his  brain?  There  would  en- 
sue a  dizzy  discomfort,  a  revolt  of  his  stom- 
ach, a  thickening  of  his  tongue,  a  blearing 
of  his  eyes,  an  ugly  relaxation  of  all  his  fa- 
cial muscles,  and  yet  

By  God,  he  must  have  it!  He  must! 
That  old  fever  of  desire  swept  upon  him 
with  an  irresistible  flood,  it  shook  him  from 
head  to  foot,  it  distended  his  eyes,  it  strained 
the  leaders  of  his  throat,  it  grasped  him  with 
a  demoniacal  frenzy !  He  must  have  it,  in 
spite  of  all  knowledge,  in  spite  of  all  reason- 
ing, in  spite  of  all  that  he  held  most  dear, 
in  spite  of  man,  in  spite  of  God !  There  was 
no  reason  for  this,  there  was  no  explana- 
tion, there  was  no  possible  way  of  under- 
standing; but  he  must  feel  that  taste  upon 
his  tongue !  It  was  the  impulse  of  a  maniac, 
of  a  madman,  of  some  accursed  fiend 
which  had  driven  out  John  Doe  from  this 
helpless  body,  and  urged  it  to  its  de- 
struction. He  was  bent  and  crouched  and 
rigidly  tensed  in  every  incurving  member, 
even  to  his  claw-like  fingers,  as,  with  widely 
spread  mouth  and  staring  eyes,  he  lifted 
the  glass  and  filled  it  to  the  brim,  and  raised 
it,  trembling,  toward  his  lips! 

Tavy!    She  stood  just  before  him,  star- 
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s 'Aunty  of 
you  kill  'urn  three- 
eye?"  demanded 
Tiger-tail.     ' '  Cer- 
tainly,"  1  said  gravely 
as  I  pointed  to  my  book. 
"This  is  her  picture;  1  am  a 
direct  descendant  of  her.    She's  the  god- 
dess of  wisdom.     That's  why  I'm  always  watching  me.  How 
studying  when  you  see  me  down  by  the  water  here."            ]le  could  possibly  be  watching  me  while  I 

stood  directly  behind  him,  I  did  not  ask 
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myself;  yet,  nevertheless,  instinct  warned 
me  that  I  was  being  inspected;  that 
somehow  or  other  the  man  was  staring 
at  me  as  steadily  as  though  he  and  I  had 
been  face  to  face  and  his  faded,  sea-green 
eyes  were  focussed  upon  me. 
'  It  was  an  odd  sensation  which  persisted 
in  spite  of  logic,  and  of  which  I  could  not 
rid  myself.  Yet  the  little  waitress  did 
not  seem  to  share  it.  Perhaps  she  was  not 
under  his  glassy  inspection.  But  then,  of 
course,  I  could  not  be  either. 

No  doubt  the  nervous  tension  incident 
to  the  expedition  was  making  me  super- 
sensitive and  even  morbid. 

Our  sailboat  rode  the  shallow,  turquoise- 
tinted  waters  at  anchor,  rocking  gently 
just  off  the  snowy  coral  reef  on 
which   we   were   now  camping. 
The  youthful  waitress  who,  for 
economy's  sake,  wore  her  cap, 


apron,  collar,  and  cuffs  over  her  dainty 
print  dress,  was  seated  by  the  signal  fire 


writing  in  her  diary. 
Sometimes  she  thought- 
fully touched  her  pencil 
point  with  the  tip  of  her 
tongue;  sometimes  she  re- 
plenished the  fire  from  a 
pile  of  dead  mangrove 
branches  heaped  up  on 
the  coral  reef  beside  her. 
Whatever  she  did  she  ac- 
complished gracefully. 
As  for  the  man,  Grue,  his  back  remained 
turned  toward  us  both  and  he  continued, 
apparently,  to  scan  the  horizon  for  the  sail 
which  we  all  expected.  And  all  the  time 
I  could  not  rid  myself  of  the  unpleasant  idea 
that  somehow  or  other  he  was  looking  at 
me,  watching  attentively  the  expression  of 
my  features,  and  noting  my  every  move- 
ment. 

The  smoke  of  our  fire  blew  wide  across 
leagues  of  shallow,  sparkling  water,  or, 
when  the  wind  veered,  whirled  back  into 
our  faces  across  the  reef,  curling  and  eddying 
among  the  standing  mangroves  like  fog 
drifting. 

Seated  there  near  the  fire,  from  time  to 
time  I  swept  the  horizon  with  my  marine 
glasses;  but  there  was  no  sign  of  Kemper; 
no  sail  broke  the  far  sweep  of  sky  and 
water;  nothing  moved  out  there  save  when 
a  wild  duck  took  wing  amid 
I  the  dark  raft 

\-M**ff:**---    ••"  of  its  com- 

panions to 
circle  low 
above 
the 
ocean 
and 
settle 
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ible 
again 
*  except 
when, 

at  intervals,  its  white  breast  flashed  in 
the  sunshine. 

Meanwhile  the  waitress  had  ceased  to 
write  in  her  diary  and  now  sat  with  the 
closed  book  on  her  knees  and  her  pencil 
resting  against  her  lips,  gazing  thought- 
fully at  the  back  of  Grue's  head. 

It  was  a  ratty  head  of  straight  black  hair, 
and  looked  greasy.  The  rest  of  him  struck 
me  as  equally  unkempt  and  dingy— a  young- 
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ish  man,  lean,  deeply  bitten  by  the  sun 
of  the  semi-tropics  to  a  mahogany  hue,  and 
unusually  hairy. 

I  don't  mind  a  brawny,  hairy  man,  but 
the  hair  on  Grue's  arms  and  chest  was  a 
rusty  red,  and  like  a  chimpanzee's  in  tex- 
ture— and  sometimes  a  wildly  absurd  idea 
possessed  me  that  the  man  needed  it  when 
he  went  about  in  the  palm  forests  without 
his  clothes. 

But  he  was  only  a  "poor  white" — a 
"cracker"  recruited  from  one  of  the  reefs 
near  Pelican  Light,  where  he  lived  alone 
by  fishing  and  selling  his  fish  to  the  hotels 
at  Heliotrope  City.  The  sailboat  was  his; 
he  figured  as  our  official  guide  on  this  ex- 
pedition— an  expedition  which  already  had 
begun  to  worry  me  a  great  deal. 

For  it  was,  perhaps,  the  wildest  goose- 
chase  and  the  most  absurdly  hopeless  enter- 
prise ever  undertaken  in  the  interest  of 
science  by  the  Bronx  Park  authorities. 

Nothing  is  more  dreaded  by  scientists 
than  ridicule;  and  it  was  in  spite  of  this 
terror  of  ridicule  that  I  summoned  sufficient 
courage  to  organize  an  exploring  party  and 
start  out  in  search  of  something  so  extraor- 
dinary, so  hitherto  unheard  of,  that  I 
had  not  dared  reveal  to  Kemper  by  letter 
the  object  of  my  quest. 

No,  I  did  not  care  to  commit  myself  to 
writing  just  yet;  I  had  merely  sent  Kemper 
a  letter  to  join  me  on  Sting-ray  Key. 

He  telegraphed  me  from  Tampa  that  he 
would  join  me  at  the  rendezvous;  and  I 
started  directly  from  Bronx  Park  for  Helio- 
trope City;  arrived  there  in  three  days; 
found  the  waitress  all  ready  to  start  with 
me;  inquired  about  a  guide  and  discovered 
the  man  Grue  in  his  hut  off  Pelican  Light; 
made  my  bargain  with  him;  and  set  sail  for 
Sting-ray  Key,  the  most  excited  and  the 
most  nervous  young  man  who  ever  had 
dared  disaster  in  the  sacred  cause  of 
Science. 

Everything  was  now  at  stake,  my  honor, 
reputation,  career,  fortune.  For,  as  chief 
of  the  Anthropological  Field  Survey  De- 
partment of  the  great  Bronx  Park  Zoolog- 
ical Society,  I  was  perfectly  aware  that  no 
scientific  reputation  can  survive  ridicule. 

Nevertheless,  the  die  had  been  cast, 
the  Rubicon  crossed  in  a  sailboat  containing 
one  beach-combing  cracker,  one  hotel 
waitress,  a  pile  of  camping  kit  and  special 
utensils,  and  myself! 

How  was  I  going  to  tell  Kemper?  How 


was  I  going  to  confess  to  him  that  I  was 
staking  my  reputation  as  an  anthropologist 
upon  a  letter  or  two  and  a  personal  inter- 
view with  a  young  girl — a  waitress  at  the 
Hotel  Gardenia  in  Heliotrope  City? 

I  lowered  my  sea-glasses  and  glanced 
sideways  at  the  waitress.  She  was  still 
chewing  the  end  of  her  pencil,  reflectively. 

She  was  a  pretty  girl,  one  Evelyn  Grey, 
and  had  been  a  country  school-teacher  in 
Massachusetts   until    her   health  broke. 

Florida  was  what  she  required;  but  that 
healing  climate  was  possible  to  her  only  if 
she  could  find"  there  a  self-supporting  posi- 
tion. 

Also  she  had  nourished  an  ambition  for 
a  post-graduate  education,  with  further 
aspirations  to  a  Government  appointment 
in  the  Smithsonian  Institute. 

All  very  worthy,  no  doubt — in  fact, 
particularly  commendable  because  the 
wages  she  saved  as  waitress  in  a  Florida 
hotel  during  the  winter  were  her  only  means 
of  support  while  studying  for  college  ex- 
aminations during  the  summer  in  Boston, 
where  she  lived. 

Yet,  although  she  was  an  native  of 
Massachusetts,  her  face  and  figure  would 
have  ornamented  any  light-opera  stage. 
I  never  looked  at  her  but  I  thought  so;  and 
her  cuffs  and  aprons  merely  accentuated 
the  delusion.  Such  ankles  are  seldom  seen 
when  the  curtain  rises  after  the  overture. 
Odd  that  frivolous  thoughts  could  flit 
through  an  intellect  dedicated  only  to 
science! 

The  man,  Grue,  had  not  stirred  from  his 
survey  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  He  had 
a  somewhat  disturbing  capacity  for  re- 
maining motionless — like  a  stealthy  and 
predatory  bird  which  depends  on  immobil- 
ity for  aggressive  and  defensive  existence. 

The  sea-wind  fluttered  his  cotton  shirt 
and  trousers  and  the  tattered  brim  of  his 
sagging  straw  hat.  And  always  I  felt  as 
though  he  were  watching  me  out  of  the  back 
of  his  ratty  head,  through  the  raveled  straw 
brim  that  sagged  over  his  neck. 

The  pretty  waitress  had  now  chewed  the 
end  of  her  pencil  to  a  satisfactory  pulp, 
and  she  was  writing  again  in  her  diary, 
very  intently,  so  that  my  cautious  touch 
on  her  arm  seemed  to  startle  her. 

Meeting  her  inquiring  eyes,  I  said  in 
a  low  voice,  "I  am  not  sure  why,  but  I 
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don't  seem  to  care  very  much  for  that  man, 
Grue.    Do  you?" 

She  glanced  at  the  water's  edge,  where 
Grue  stood,  immovable,  his  back  still 
turned  to  us. 

"I  never  liked  him,"  she  said  under  her 
breath. 

"Why?"  I  asked  cautiously. 

She  merely  shrugged  her  shoulders.  She 
did  it  gracefully. 

I  said,  "Have  you  any  particular  reason 
for  disliking  him?" 

"He's  dirty." 

"He  looks  dirty,  yet  every  day  he  goes 
into  the  sea  and  swims  about.  He  ought 
to  be  clean  enough." 

She  thought  for  a  moment,  then:  "He 
seems,  somehow,  to  be  fundamentally 
unclean — I  don't  mean  that  he  doesn't 
wash  himself.  But  there  are  certain  sorts 
of  animals  and  birds  and  other  creatures 
from  which  one  instinctively  shrinks — not, 
perhaps,  because  they  are  materially  un- 
clean " 

"I  understand,"  I  said.  After  a  silence 
I  added,  "Well,  there's  no  chance  now  of 
sending  him  back,  even  if  I  were  inclined 
to  do  so.  He  appears  to  be  familiar  with 
these  latitudes.  I  don't  suppose  we  could 
find  a  better  man  for  our  purpose.  Do 
you?" 

"No.  He  was  a  sponge  fisher  once," 
I  believe." 

"Did  he  tell  you  so?" 

"No.  But  yesterday,  when  you  took 
the  boat  and  cruised  to  the  south,  I  sat 
writing  here  and  keep  ng  up  the  fire.  And 
I  saw  Grue  climbing  about  among  the  man- 
groves over  the  water  in  a  most  uncanny 
way;  and  two  snake-birds  sat  watching 
him,  and  they  never  moved. 

"He  didn't  seem  to  see  them;  his  back 
was  toward  them.  And  then,  all  at  once, 
he  leaped  backward  at  them  where  they 
sat  on  a  mangrove,  and  he  got  one  of  them 
by  the  neck  " 

"What!" 

The  girl  nodded.  "By  the  neck,"  she 
repeated,  "and  down  they  went  into  the 
water.  And  what  do  you  suppose  hap- 
pened?" 

"I  can't  imagine,"  said  I  with  a  grimace. 

"Well,  Grue  went  under,  still  clutching 
the  squirming,  flapping  bird;  and  he 
stayed  under." 

"Stayed  under  the  water?" 

"Yes,  longer  than  any  sponge  diver  I 


ever  heard  of.  And  I  was  becoming 
frightened  when  the  bloody  bubbles  and 
feathers  began  to  come  up  " 

"What  was  he  doing  under  the  water?" 

"He  must  have  been  tearing  the  bird  to 
pieces.  Oh,  it  was  quite  unpleasant,  I 
assure  you,  Mr.  Smith.  And  when  he 
came  up  and  looked  at  me  out  of  those  very 
vitreous  eyes  he  resembled  something  hor- 
ribly amphibious.  .  .  .  And  I  felt  rather 
sick  and  dizzy." 

"He's  got  to  stop  that  sort  of  thing!" 
I  said  angrily.^  "Snake-birds  are  harmless, 
and  I  won't  have  him  killing  them  in  that 
barbarous  fashion.  I've  warned  him  al- 
ready to  let  birds  alone.  I  don't  know  how 
he  catches  them  or  why  he  kills  them.  But 
he  seems  to  have  a  mania  for  doing  it  " 

I  was  interrupted  by  Grue's  soft  and 
rather  pleasant  voice  from  the  water's  edge, 
announcing  a  sail  on  the  horizon.  He  did 
not  turn  when  speaking. 

The  next  moment  I  made  out  the  sail 
and  focussed  my  glasses  on  it.  "It's  Pro- 
fessor Kemper,"  I  announced  presently. 

"I'm  so  glad,"  remarked  Evelyn  Grey. 

I  don't  know  why  it  should  have  suddenly 
occurred  to  me,  apropos  of  nothing,  that 
Billy  Kemper  was  unusually  handsome. 
Or  why  I  should  have  turned  and  looked 
at  the  pretty  waitress — -except  that  she 
was,  perhaps,  worth  gazing  upon  from  a 
purely  non-scientific  point  of  view.  In 
fact,  to  a  man  not  entirely  absorbed  in 
scientific  research  and  not  passionately  and 
irrevocably  wedded  to  his  profession,  her 
violet-blue  eyes  and  rather  sweet  mouth 
might  have  proved  disturbing. 

As  I  was  thinking  about  this  she  looked 
up  at  me  and  smiled. 

"It's  a  good  thing,"  I  thought  to  myself, 
"that  I  am  irrevocably  wedded  to  my  pro- 
fession." And  I  gazed  fixedly  across  the 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

There  was  scarcely  sufficient  breeze  of 
a  steady  character  to  bring  Kemper  to 
Sting-ray  Key;  but  he  got  out  his  sweeps 
when  I  hailed  him  and  came  in  at  a  lively 
clip,  anchoring  alongside  of  our  boat  and 
leaping  ashore  with  that  unnecessary  dash 
and  abandon  which  women  find  pleasing. 

Glancing  sideways  at  my  waitress  through 
my  spectacles,  I  found  her  looking  into  a 
small  hand  mirror  and  patting  her  hair 
with  one  slim  and  sun-tanned  hand. 

When  Professor  Kemper  landed  on  the 
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coral  he  shot  a  curious  look  at  Grue,  and 
then  came  striding  across  the  reef  to  me. 

"Hello,  Smithy!"  he  said,  holding  out 
his  hand.  "Here  I  am,  you  see!  Now 
what's  up  "  . 

Just  then  Evelyn  Grey  got  up  from  her 
seat  beside  the  fire;  and  Kemper  turned 
and  gazed  at  her  with  every  symptom  of 
unfeigned  approbation. 

I  introduced  him.  Evelyn  Grey  seemed 
a  trifle  indifferent.  A  good-looking  man 
doesn't  last  long  with  a  clever  woman.  I 
smiled  to  myself,  polishing  my  spectacles 
gleefully.  Yet,  I  had  no  idea  why  I  was 
smiling. 

We  three  people  turned  and  walked  to- 
ward the  comb  of  the  reef.  A  solitary  palm 
represented  the  island's  vegetation,  except, 
of  course,  for  the  water-growing  mangroves. 

I  asked  Miss  Grey  to  precede  us  and  wait 
for  us  under  the  palm;  and  she  went  for- 
ward in  that  light-footed  way  of  hers  which, 
to  any  non-scientific  man,  might  have  been 
a  trifle  disturbing.  It  had  no  effect  upon 
me.  Besides,  I  was  looking  at  Grue,  who 
had  gone  to  the  fire  and  was  evidently 
preparing  to  fry  our  evening  meal  of  fish 
and  rice.  I  didn't  like  to  have  him  cook, 
but  I  wasn't  going  to  do  it  myself;  and  my 
pretty  waitress  didn't  know  how  to  cook 
anything  more  complicated  than  beans. 
We  had  no  beans. 

Kemper  said  to  me,  "What  on  earth  did 
you  bring  a  waitress  for?  " 

"  Not  to  wait  on  table,"  I  replied,  amused. 
"I'll  "explain  her  later.  Meanwhile,  I 
merely  want  to  say  that  you  need  not  remain 
with  this  expedition  if  you  don't  want  to. 
It's  optional  with  you." 

"That's  a  funny  thing  to  say!" 

"No,  not  funny;  sad.  The  truth  is  that 
if  I  fail  I'll  be  driven  into  obscurity  by  the 
ridicule  of  my  brother  scientists  the  world 
over.  I  had  to  tell  them  at  the  Bronx 
what  I  was  going  after.  Every  man  con- 
nected with  the  society  attempted  to  dis- 
suade me,  saying  that  the  whole  thing  was 
absurd  and  that  my  reputation  would  suffer 
if  I  engaged  in  such  a  ridiculous  quest. 
So  when  you  hear  what  that  girl  and  I  are 
after  out  here  in  the  semi-tropics,  and  when 
you  are  in  possession  of  the  only  evidence 
I  have  to  justify  my  credulity,  if  you  want 
to  go  home,  go.  Because  I  don't  wish 
to  risk  your  reputation  as  a  scientist  unless 
you  choose  to  risk  it  yourself." 

He  regarded  me  curiously,  then  his  eyes 


strayed  toward  the  palm  tree  which  Evelyn 
Grey  was  now  approaching.  "All  right," 
he  said  briefly,  "let's  hear  what's  up." 

So  we  moved  forward  to  rejoin  the  girl, 
who  had  already  seated  herself  under  the 
tree. 

She  looked  very  attractive  in  her  neat 
cuffs,  tiny  cap,  and  pink  print  gown  as 
we  approached  her. 

"Why  does  she  dress  that  way?"  asked 
Kemper,  uneasily. 

"Economy.  She  desires  to  use  up  the 
habiliments  of  a  service  which  there  will  be 
no  necessity  for  her  to  reenter  if  this  expe- 
dition proves  successful." 

"Oh.    But  Smithy  " 

"What?" 

"Was  it — moral — to  bring  a  waitress?" 

"Perfectly,"  I  replied  sharply.  "Science 
knows  no  sex!" 

"I  don't  understand  how  a  waitress  can 
be  scientific,"  he  muttered — "and  there 
seems  to  be  no  question  about  her  possessing 
plenty  of  sex  " 

"  If -that  girl's  conclusions  are  warranted," 
I  interrupted  coldly,  "she  is  a  most  intel- 
ligent and  clever  person.  /  think  they  are 
warranted.  If  you  don't  you  may  go  home 
as  soon  as  you  like." 

I  glanced  at  him;  he  was  smiling  at  her 
with  that  strained  politeness  which  alters 
the  natural  expression  of  men  in  the  im- 
minence of  a  conversation  with  a  new  and 
pretty  woman. 

I  often  wonder  what  particular  combina- 
tion of  facial  muscles  are  brought  into  play 
when  that  politely  receptive  expression 
transforms  the  normal  and  masculine  fea- 
tures into  a  fixed  simper. 

When  Kemper  and  I  had  seated  ourselves, 
I  calmly  cut  short  the  small  talk  in  which 
he  was  already  indulging,  and  to  which, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  my  pretty  waitress  was 
beginning  to  respond.  I  had  scarcely 
thought  it  of  her — but  that's  neither  here 
nor  there — and  I  invited  her  to  recapitulate 
the  circumstances  which  had  resulted  in  our 
present  foregathering  here  on  this  strip  of 
coral  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

She  did  so  very  modestly  and  without 
embarrassment,  stating  the  case  and  re- 
viewing the  evidence  so  clearly  and  so 
simply  that  I  could  see  how  every  word 
she  uttered  was  not  only  amazing  but  also 
convincing  Kemper. 

When  she  had  ended  he  asked  a  few  ques- 
tions very  seriously.    "Granted,"  he  said, 
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"that  the  pituitary  gland  represents  what 
we  assume  it  represents,  how  much  faith 
is  to  be  placed  in  the  testimony  of  a  Semi- 
nole Indian?" 

"A  Seminole  Indian,  she  replied,  has 
seldom  or  never  been  known  to  lie.  And 
where  a  whole  tribe  testify  alike  the  truth 
of  what  they  assert  can  not  be  questioned." 

"How  did  you  make  them  talk?  They 
are  a  sullen,  suspicious  people,  haughty,  un- 
communicative, seldom  even  replying  to  an 
ordinary  question  from  a  white  man." 

"They  consider  me  one  of  them." 

"Why?"  he  asked  in  suprise. 

"I'll  tell  you  why.  It  came  about 
through  a  mere  accident.  I  was  waitress 
at  the  hotel;  it  happened  to  be  my  after- 
noon off;  so  I  went  down  to  the  small  boat 
landing  to  study.  I  study  in  my  leisure 
moments,  because  I  wish  to  fit  myself  for 
a  college  examination." 

Her  charming  face  became  serious;  she 
picked  up  the  hem  of  her  apron  and  con- 
tinued to  plait  it  slowly.  "There  was  a 
Seminole  named  Tiger-tail  sitting  there,  his 
feet  dangling  above  his  moored  canoe, 
evidently  waiting  for  the  tide  to  turn  before 
he  went  out  to  spear  crayfish.  I  merely 
noticed  he  was  sitting  there  in  the  sunshine, 
that's  all.  And  then  I  opened  my  mythology 
book  and  turned  to  the  story  of  Argus,  on 
which  I  was  reading  up. 

"And  this  is  what  happened:  there  was 
a  picture  of  the  death  of  Argus  facing  the 
printed  page  which  I  was  reading— the 
well-known  picture  where  Juno  is  holding 
the  head  of  the  decapitated  monster— and 
I  had  read  scarcely  a  dozen  words  in  the 
book  before  the  Seminole  beside  me  sprang 
to  his  feet  and  leaned  over  me  and  placed 
his  forefinger  squarely  upon  the  head  of 
Argus. 

"'Who?'  he  demanded. 
"I  looked  around  good-humoredly  and 
was  surprised  at  the  evident  excitement  of 
the  Indian.    They're  not  excitable,  you 
know. 

"'That,'  said  I,  'is  a  Greek  gentleman 
named  Argus.'  I  suppose  he  thought  I 
meant  a  Minorcan,  for  he  nodded.  Then, 
without  further  comment,  he  placed  his 
finger  on  Juno. 

"'Who?'  he  inquired  emphatically. 

"I  said  flippantly:  'Oh,  that's  only  my 
aunt,  Juno.' 

'"Aunty  of  you?' 

"'Yes.' 


" '  She  kill  'um  three-eye? ' 
"Argus  had  been  depicted  with  three  eyes. 
"'Yes,'  I  said,  'my  aunt  Juno  had  Argus 
killed.' 

'"Why  kill  'um?' 

'"Well,  aunty  needed  his  eyes  to  set  in 
the  tails  of  the  peacocks  which  drew  her 
automobile.  So  when  they  cut  off  the 
head  of  Argus  my  aunt  had  the  eyes  taken 
out;  and  that's  a  picture  of  how  she  set 
them  into  the  peacock.' 

"'Aunty  of  you?'  he  repeated. 

"'Certainly,'  I  said  gravely;  'I  am  a  di- 
rect descendant  of  the  goddess  of  wisdom. 
That's  why  I'm  always  studying  when  you 
see  me  down  on  the  water  here.' 

"'You  Seminole!'  he  said  emphatically. 

"'Seminole,'  I  repeated,  puzzled. 

'"You  Seminole!  Aunty  Seminole — you 
Seminole!' 

'"Why,  Tiger-tail?' 

'"Seminole  hunt  three-eye  long  time- 
hundred  hundred  year— hunt  'um  three- 
eye,  kill  'um  three-eye.' 

'"You  say  that  for  hundreds  of  years  the 
Seminoles  have  hunted  a  creature  with 
three  eyes?' 

'"Sure!    Hunt  'um  now!' 

"'Now?3 

"'Sure!' 

" '  But,  Tiger-tail,  if  the  legends  of  your 
people  tell  you  that  the  Seminoles  hunted 
a  creature  with  three  eyes  hundreds  of  years 
ago,  certainly  no  such  three-eyed  creatures 
remain  to-day?' 

"'Some.' 

'"What!  Where?' 
"'Black  Bayou.' 

'"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  a  living 
creature  Vith  three  eyes  still  inhabits  the 
forests  of  Black  Bayou?' 

'"Sure.  Mesee'um.  Me  kill' um  three- 
eye  man.' 

'"You  have  killed  a  man  who  had  three 
eyes? ' 
"'Sure!' 

'"A  man?    With  three  eyes?' 
'"Sure."' 

The  pretty  waitress,  excitedly  engrossed 
in  her  story,  was  unconsciously  acting  out 
the  thrilling  scene  of  her  dialogue  with  the 
Indian,  even  imitating  his  voice  and  ges- 
tures. And  Kemper  and  I  listened  and 
watched  her  breathlessly,  fascinated  by  her 
lithe  and  supple  grace  as  well  as  by  the  as- 
tounding story  she  was  so  frankly  unfolding 
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with  the  consummate  artlessness  of  a  nat- 
ural actress. 

She  turned  her  flushed  face  to  us,  "I 
made  up  my  mind,"  she  said,  "that  Tiger- 
tail's  story  was  worth  investigating.  It 
was  perfectly  easy  for  me  to  secure  corrobor- 
ation, because  that  Seminole  went  back 
to  his  Everglade  camp  and  told  every  one 
of  his  people  that  I  was  a  white  Seminole 
because  my  ancestors  also  hunted  the  three- 
eyed  man,  and  nobody  except  a  Seminole 
could  know  that  such  a  thing  as  a  three- 
eyed  man  existed. 

"So,  the  next  afternoon  off,  I  embarked 
in  Tiger-tail's  canoe,  and  he  took  me  to  his 
camp.  And  there  I  talked  to  his  people, 
men  and  women,  questioning,  listening, 
putting  this  and  that  together,  trying  to 
discover  some  foundation  for  their  persistent 
statements  concerning  men,  still  living  in 
the  jungles  of  Black  Bayou,  who  had  three 
eyes  instead  of  two. 

"All  told  the  same  story;  all  asserted  that 
since  the  time  their  records  ran  the  Semi- 
noles  had  slain  every  threereyed  man  they 
could  catch;  and  that  as  long  as  the  Semi- 
noles  had  lived  in  the  Everglades  the  three- 
eyed  men  had  lived  in  the  forests  beyond 
Black  Bayou." 

She  paused,  dramatically,  looking  from 
Kemper  to  me  with  starry  eyes. 

"And  what  do  you  think! "  she  continued, 
under  her  breath.  "To  prove  what  they 
said  they  brought  for  my  inspection  a  skull. 
And  then  two  more  skulls  like  the  first  one. 

"Every  skull  had  been  painted  with 
Spanish  red;  the  coarse  black  hair  still 
stuck  to  the  scalps.  And,  behind,  just 
above  the  base  of  the  brain  where  the 
pituitary  gland  is  situated,  was  a  hollow, 
bony  orbit — unmistakably  the  socket  of  a 
third  eye!" 

"W- where  are  those  skulls?"  demanded 
Kemper,  in  a  voice  not  entirely  under  con- 
trol. 

"They  wouldn't  part  with  one  of  them. 
I  tried  every  possible  persuasion.  On  my 
own  responsibility,  and  even  before  I  com- 
municated with  Mr.  Smith — "  turning 
towards  me,  "—I  offered  them  twenty 
thousand  dollars  for  a  single  skull,  staking 
my  word  of  honor  that  the  Bronx  Museum 
would  pay  that  sum. 

"It  was  useless.  Not  only  do  the  Sem- 
inoles  refuse  to  part  with  one  of  those 
skulls,  but  I  have  also  learned  that  I  am  the 
first  person  with  a  white  skin  who  has  ever 


heard  of  their  existence — so  profoundly 
have  these  red  men  of  the  Everglades 
guarded  their  secret  through  centuries." 

After  a  silence  Kemper,  rather  pale 
remarked,  "This  is  a  most  astonishing 
business,  Miss  Grey." 

"What  do  you  think  about  it?"  I  d&- 
manded.  "Is  it  not  worth  while  for  us 
to  explore  Black  Bayou?" 

He  nodded  in  a  dazed  sort  of  way,  but 
his  gaze  remained  riveted  on  the  girl. 
Presently  he  said,  "Why  does  Miss  Grev 
go?" 

She  turned  in  surprise,  "Why  am  I  go- 
ing? But  it  is  my  discovery — my  contribu- 
tion to  science,  isn't  it?" 

"Certainly!"  we  exclaimed  warmly  and 
in  unison.  And  Kemper  added:  "I  was 
only  thinking  of  the  dangers  and  hardships. 
Smith  and  I  could  do  the  actual  work  " 

"Oh!"  she  cried  in  quick  protest,  "I 
wouldn't  miss  one  moment  of  the  excite- 
ment, one  pain,  one  pang!  I  love  it!  It 
would  simply  break  my  heart  not  to  share 
every  chance,  hazard,  danger  of  this  expe- 
dition— every  atom  of  hope,  excitement, 
despair,  uncertainty — and  the  ultimate 
success — the  unsurpassable  thrill  of  exulta- 
tion in  the  final  instant  of  triumph!" 

She  sprang  to  her  feet  in  a  flash  of  uncon- 
trollable enthusiasm,  and  stood  there,  aglow 
with  courage  and  resolution,  making  a 
highly  agreeable  picture  in  her  apron  and 
cuffs,  the  sea  wind  fluttering  the  bright  ten- 
drils of  her  hair  under  her  dainty  cap. 

We  got  to  our  feet  much  impressed;  and 
now  absolutely  convinced  that  there  did 
exist,  somewhere,  descendants  of  prehistoric 
men  in  whom  the  third  eye — placed  in  the 
back  of  the  head  for  purposes  of  defensive 
observation — had  not  become  obsolete  and 
reduced  to  the  traces  which  we  know  only 
as  the  pituitary  body  or  pituitary  gland. 

Kemper  and  I  were,  of  course,  aware 
that  in  the  insect  world  the  ocelli  served 
the  same  purpose  that  the  degenerate 
pituitary  body  once  served  in  the  occiput 
of  man. 

As  we  three  walked  slowly  back  to  the 
camp-fire,  where  our  evening  meal  was  now 
ready,  Evelyn  Grey,  who  walked  between 
us,  told  us  what  she  knew  about  the  hunting 
of  these  three-eyed  men  by  the  Seminoles — 
how  intense  was  the  hatred  of  the  Indians 
for  these  people,  how  murderously  they 
behaved  toward  any  one  of  them  whom  they 
could  track  down  and  catch. 
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"Tiger-tail  told  me, 
the  strange  race  was 
but  that  all  had 
not  yet  been 
extermi-  . 
nated 


she  went  on,  "that  in  all  probability 
nearing  extinction, 


centuries  of  perse- 
cution have  made 
these  three-eyed  men 
partly  amphibious — 
that  is,  capable  of  fill- 
ing their  lungs  with  air 
and  remaining  under 
water  almost  as  long 
as  a  turtle." 

"That's  impossi- 
ble!" said  Kem- 
per bluntly. 


1  drew 
the  pretty 
waitress 
closer — not 
that  the  night 
was  cold,  but 
it  might  be- 
come so.  1 
said  to  her, 
"  When  at  home 
your  mother  tucks 
yon  in — then  what 
does  she  do?"  "She 
kisses  me  and  turns 
out  the  light,"  said 
Evelyn  Grey  innocently 

because  now  and  then,  when  hunt- 
ing along  Black  Bayou,  traces  of  living 
three-eyed  men  were  still  found  by  him 
and  his  people. 

"No  later  than  last  week  Tiger-tail  him- 
self had  startled  one  of  these  strange  den- 
izens of  Black  Bayou  from  a  meal  of  fish; 
and  had  heard  him  leap  through  the  bushes 
and  plunge  into  the  water.    It  appears  that 


"I  thought 
so  myself," 
she  said  with  a 
smile,  "until  Tiger-tail  told  me  a  little 
more  about  them.  He  said  that  they  can 
breathe  through  the  pores  of  their  skins; 
that  their  bodies  are  covered  with  a  thick, 
silky  hair,  and  that  when  they  dive  they 
carry  down  with  them  enough  air  to  form  a 
sort  of  skin  over  them,  so  that  under  water 
their  bodies  appear  to  be  silver-plated." 
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"Good  Lord!"  faltered  Kemper.  "That 
is  a  little  too  much!" 

"Yet,"  said  I,  "that  is  exactly  what  air- 
breathing  water-beetles  do.  The  globules 
of  air,  clinging  to  the  body-hairs,  appear 
to  silver-plate  them;  and  they  can  remain 
below  indefinitely,  breathing  through  spir- 
acles. Doubtless  the  skin-pores  of  these 
men  have  taken  on  the  character  of 
spiracles." 

"You  know,"  he  said  in  a  curious,  fiat 
voice,  which  sounded  like  the  tones  of  a 
partly-stupefied  man,  "this  whole  business 
is  so  grotesque — apparently  so  wildly  ab- 
surd— that  it's  having  a  sort  of  nightmare 
effect  on  me."  And,  dropping  his  voice  to 
a  whisper  close  to  my  ear:  "My  God!"  he 
said.  "Can  you  reconcile  such  a  creature 
as  we  are  starting  out  to  hunt,  with  any- 
thing living  known  to  science?" 

"No,"  I  replied  in  guarded  tones.  "And 
there  are  moments,  Kemper,  since  I  have 
come  into  possession  of  Miss  Grey's  story, 
when  I  find  myself  seriously  doubting  my 
own  sanity." 

"  I'm  doubting  mine,  now,"  he  whispered, 
" — only  that  girl  is  so  fresh  and  wholesome 
and  human  and  sane  " 

"  She  is  a  very  clever  girl,"  I  said. 

"And  really  beautiful!" 

"She  is  intelligent,"  I  remarked.  There 
was  a  chill  in  my  tone  which  doubtless 
discouraged  Kemper,  for  he  ventured  noth- 
ing further  concerning  her  superficially 
personal  attractions. 

After  all,  if  any  questions  of  priority  were 
to  arise,  the  pretty  waitress  was  my  dis- 
covery. And  in  the  scientific  world  it  is 
an  inflexible  rule  that  he  who  first  discovers 
any  particular  specimen  of  any  species 
whatever  is  first  entitled  to  describe  and 
comment  upon  that  specimen  without  inter- 
ference or  unsolicited  advice  from  anybody. 

Maybe  there  was  in  my  eye  something 
that  expressed  as  much.  For  when  Kemper 
caught  my  cold  gaze  fixed  upon  him  he 
winced  and  looked  away  like  a  reproved  set- 
ter dog  who  knew  better.  Which  also,  for 
the  moment,  put  an  end  to  the  rather  gay 
and  frivolous  line  of  small  talk  which  he 
had  again  begun  with  the  pretty  waitress. 

I  was  exceedingly  surprised  at  Professor 
William  Henry  Kemper,  D.  F:  A.  S.  S; 
S.  I:  M.  P. 

As  we  approached  the  camp-fire  the  loath- 
some odor  of  frying  mullet  saluted  my  nos- 
trils. 


Kemper,  glancing  at  Grue,  said  aside  to 
me,  "That's  an  odd  looking  fish.  What  is 
he?  Minorcan?" 

"Oh,  just  a  beach-comber.  I  don't  know 
what  he  is.  He  strikes  me  as  dirty — though 
he  can't  be  so,  physically.  I  don't  like 
him,  and  I  don't  know  why.  But  I  wish 
we'd  engaged  somebody  else  to  guide  us." 

Toward  dawn  something  awoke  me,  and 
I  sat  up  in  my  blanket  under  the  moon. 
But  my  leg  had  not  been  pulled. 

Kemper  snored  at  my  side.  In  her  little 
dog-tent  the  pretty  waitress  probably  was 
fast  asleep.  I  knew  it  because  the  string 
she  had  tied  to  one  of  her  ornamental  ankles 
still  lay  across  the  ground  convenient  to 
my  hand.  In  any  emergency  I  had  only 
to  pull  it  to  awake  her. 

A  similar  string,  tied  to  my  ankle,  ran 
parallel  to  hers  and  disappeared  under  the 
flap  of  her  tent.  This  was  for  her  to  pull 
if  she  liked.  She  had  never  yet  pulled  it. 
Nor  I  the  other.  Nevertheless  I  truly  felt 
that  these  humble  strings  were,  in  a  subtler 
sense,  ties  that  bound  us  together.  No 
wonder  Kemper's  behavior  had  slightly 
irritated  me. 

I  looked  up  at  the  silver  moon;  I  glanced 
at  Kemper's  unlovely  bulk,  swathed  in 
a  blanket;  I  contemplated  the  dog-tent 
with,  perhaps,  that  slight  trace  of  sentiment 
which  a  semi-tropical  moon  is  likely  to 
inspire  even  in  a  jelly-fish.  And  suddenly 
I  remembered  Grue  and  looked  for  him. 

He  was  accustomed  to  sleep  in  his  boat, 
but  I  did  not  see  him  in  either  of  the  boats. 
Here  and  there  were  a  few  lumpy  shadows 
in  the  moonlight,  but  none  of  them  was 
Grue  lying  prone  on  the  ground.  Where 
the  devil  had  he  gone? 

Cautiously  I  untied  my  ankle  string, 
rose  in  my  pajamas,  stepped  into  my  slip- 
pers, and  walked  out  into  the  moonlight. 

There  was  nothing  to  hide  Grue,  no  rocks 
or  vegetation  except  the  solitary  palm  on 
the  backbone  of  the  reef. 

I  walked  as  far  as  the  tree  and  looked  up 
into  the  arching  fronds.  Nobody  was  up 
there.  I  could  see  the  moonlit  sky  through 
the  fronds.  Nor  was  Grue  lying  asleep 
anywhere  on  the  other  side  of  the  coral 
ridge. 

And  suddenly  I  became  aware  of  all  my 
latent  distrust  and  dislike  for  the  man. 
And  the  vigor  of  my  sentiments  surprised 
me  because  I  really  had  not  understood 
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how  deep  and  thorough  my  dislike  had  been. 

Also,  his  utter  disappearance  struck  me 
as  uncanny.  Both  boats  were  there;  and 
there  were' many  leagues  of  sea  to  the  near- 

^Troubled  and  puzzled  I  turned  and 
walked  back  to  the  dead  embers  of  the  fire. 
Kemper  had  merely  changed  the  timber  of 
his  snore  to  a  whistling  aria,  which  at  any 
other  time  would  have  enraged  me.  Now, 
somehow,  it  almost  comforted  me. 

Seated  on  the  shore  I  looked  out  to  sea, 
racking  my  brains  for  an  explanation  of 
Grue's  disappearance.  And  while  I  sat 
there  racking  them,  far  out  on  the  water 
a  little  flock  of  ducks  suddenly  scattered 
and  rose  with  frightened  quackings  and 
furiously  beating  wings. 

For  a  moment  I  thought  I  saw  a  round, 
dark  object  on  the  waves  where  the  flock 
had  been. 

And  while  I  sat  there  watching,  up  out  of 
the  sea  along  the  reef  to  my  right  crawled 
a  naked,  dripping  figure  holding  a  dead 
duck  in  his  mouth. 

Fascinated,  I  watched  it,  recognizing 
Grue  with  his  ratty  black  hair  all  plastered 
over  his  face. 

Whether  he  caught  sight  of  me  or  not, 
I  don't  know;  but  he  suddenly  dropped  the 
dead  duck  from  his  mouth,  turned,  and 
dived  under  water. 

It  was  a  grim  and  horrid  species  of  sport 
or  pastime,  this  amphibious  business  of 
his,  catching  wild  birds  and  dragging  them 
about  as  though  he  were  an  animal. 

Evidently  he  was  ashamed  of  himself, 
For  he  had  dropped  the  duck.  I  watched 
it  floating  by  on  the  waves,  its  head  under 
water.  Suddenly  something  jerked  it  under, 
a  rish  perhaps,  for  it  did  not  come  up  and 
float  again,  as  far  as  I  could  see. 

When  I  went  back  to  camp  Grue  lay 
apparently  asleep  on  the  north  side  of  the 
fire.  I  glanced  at  him  in  disgust  and 
crawled  into  my  tent. 

The  next  day  Evelyn  Grey  awoke  with 
a  headache  and  kept  her  tent.  I  had  all 
I  could  do  to  prevent  Kemper  from  pre- 
scribing for  her.  I  did  that  myself,  sitting 
beside  her  and  testing  her  pulse  for  hours  at 
a  time,  while  Kemper  took  one  of  Grue's 
grains  and  went  off  into  the  mangroves 
and  speared  grunt  and  eels  for  a  chowder 
which  he  said  he  knew  how  to  concoct. 

Toward  afternoon  the  pretty  waitress 


felt  much  better,  and  I  warned  Kemper  and 
Grue  that  we  should  sail  for  Black  Bayou 
after  dinner. 

Dinner  was  a  mess,  as  usual,  consisting 
of  fried  mullet  and  rice,  and  a  sort  of 
chowder  in  which  the  only  ingredients  I 
recognized  were  sections  of  crayfish. 

After  we  had  finished  and  had  withdrawn 
from  the  fire,  Grue  scraped  every  remaining 
shred  of  foo"d  into  a  kettle  and  went  for  it. 
To  see  him  feed  made  me  sick,  so  I  rejoined 
Miss  Grey  and  Kemper,  who  had  found  a 
green  cocoanut  and  were  alternately  deriv- 
ing nourishment  from  the  milk  inside  it. 

Somehow  or  other  there  seemed  to  me 
a  certain  levity  about  that  performance, 
and  it  made  me  uncomfortable;  but  I 
managed  to  smile  a  rather  sickly  smile 
when  they  offered  me  a  draught,  and  I  took 
a  pull  at  the  milk— I  don't  exactly  know 
why,  because  I  don't  like  it.  But  the  moon 
was  up  over  the  .sea,  now,  and  the  dusk  was 
languorously  balmy,  and  I  didn't  care  to 
leave  thoseJtwo  drinking  milk  out  of  the 
same  cocoanut  under  a  tropic  moon. 

Not  that  my  interest  in  Evelyn  Grey  was 
other  than  scientific.  But  after  all  it  was 
I  who  had  discovered  her. 

We  sailed  as  soon  as  Grue,  gobbling  and 
snuffling,  had  cleaned  up  the  last  crumb 
of  food.  Kemper  blandly  offered  to  take 
Miss  Grey  into  his  boat,  saying  that  he 
feared  my  boat  was  overcrowded,  what 
with  the  paraphernalia,  the  folding  cages, 
Grue,  Miss  Grey,  and  myself. 

I  sat  on  that  suggestion,  but  offered  to 
take  my  own  tiller  and  lend  him  Grue.  He 
couldn't  wriggle  out  of  it,  seeing  that  his 
alleged  motive  had  been  the  overcrowding 
of  my  boat,  but  he  looked  rather  sick  when 
Grue  went  aboard  his  boat. 

As  for  me,  I  hoisted  sail  with  something 
so  near  a  chuckle  that  it  surprised  me;  and 
I  looked  at  Evelyn  Grey  to  see  whether 
she  had  noticed  the  unseemly  symptom. 

Apparently  she  had  not.  She  sat  for- 
ward, her  eyes  fixed  soulfully  upon  the 
moon.  Had  I  been  dedicated  to  any  pro- 
fession except  a  scientific  one — but  let  that 
pass. 

Grue  in  Kemper's  sail-boat  led,  and  my 
boat  followed  out  into  the  silvery  and  purple 
dusk,  now  all  sparkling  under  the  high 
luster  of  the  moon. 

Dimly  I  saw  vast  rafts  of  wild  duck  part 
and  swim  leisurely  away  to  port  and  star- 
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board,  leaving  a  glittering  lane  of  water  for 
us  to  sail  through:  into  the  scintillant  night 
from  the  sea  sprang  mullet,  silvery,  quiver- 
ing, falling  back  into  the  wash  with  a  splash. 

Here  and  there  in  the  moonlight  steered 
ominous  black  triangles,  circling  us,  leading 
us,  sheering  across  bow  and  flashing  wake, 
all  phosphorescent  with  lambent  sea-fire — 
the  fins  of  great  sharks. 

"You  need  have  no  fear,"  said  I  to  the 
pretty  waitress. 

She  said  nothing. 

"Of  course  if  you  are  afraid,"  I  added, 
"perhaps  you  might  care  to  change  your 

seat." 

There  was  room  in  the  stern  where  I  sat. 
"Do  you  think  there  is  any  danger?" 
she  asked. 

"From  sharks?" 
"Yes." 

"Reaching  up  and  biting  you?" 
"Yes." 

"Oh,  I  don't  really  suppose  there  is," 
I  said,  managing  to  convey  the  idea,  I  am 
ashamed  to  say,  that  the  catastrophe  was 
a  possibility. 

She  came  over  and  seated  herself  beside 
me.  I  was  very  much  ashamed  of  myself, 
but  I  could  not  repress  a  triumphant  glance 
ahead  at  the  other  boat,  where  Kemper  sat 
huddled  forward,  evidently  bored  to  ex- 
tinction. 

Every  now  and  then  I  could  see  him  turn 
and  crane  his  neck  as  though  in  an  effort  to 
distinguish  what  was  going  on  in  our  boat. 

There  was  nothing  going  on,  absolutely 
nothing.  The  moon  was  magnificent;  and 
I  think  the  pretty  waitress  must  have  been 
a  little  tired,  for  her  head  drooped  and 
nodded  at  moments,  even  while  I  was  talk- 
ing to  her  about  a  specimen  of  Euplectella 
speciosa  on  which  I  had  written  a  mono- 
graph. So  she  must  have  been  really  tired, 
for  the  subject  was  interesting. 

"You  won't  incommode  my  operations 
with  sheet  and  tiller,"  I  said  to  her  kindly, 
"if  you  care  to  rest  your  head  against  my 
shoulder." 

Evidently  she  was  very  tired,  for  she  did 
so,  and  closed  her  eyes. 

After  a  while,  fearing  that  she  might  fall 
over  backward  into  the  sea— but  let  that 
pass.  ...  I  don't  know  whether  or  not 
Kemper  could  distinguish  anything  aboard 
our  boat.  He  craned  his  head  enough  to 
twist  it  off  his  neck. 

To  be  so  utterly,  so  blindly  devoted  to 


science  is  a  great  safeguard  for  a  man. 
Single  mindedness,  however,  need  not 
induce  atrophy  of  every  humane  impulse. 
I  drew  the  pretty  waitress  closer— not  that 
the  night  was  cold,  but  it  might  become  so. 
Changes  in  the  tropics  come  swiftly.  It 
is  well  to  be  prepared. 

Her  cheek  felt  very  soft  against  my 
shoulder.  There  seemed  to  be  a  faint  per- 
fume about  her  hair.  It  really  was  odd 
how  subtly  fragrant  she  seemed  to  be- 
almost,  perhaps,  a  matter  of  scientific 
interest. 

Her  hands  did  not  seem  to  be  chilled; 
they  did  seem  unusually  smooth  and  soft.' 

I  said  to  her,  "When  at  home,  I  suppose 
your  mother  tucks  you  in;  doesn't  she?" 

"Yes,"  she  nodded  sleepily. 

"And  what  does  she  do  then?"  said  I, 
with  something  of  that  ponderous  playful- 
ness with  which  I  make  scientific  jokes  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Bronx  Anthropological 
Association,  when  I  preside. 

"She  kisses  me  and  turns  out  the  light," 
said  Evelyn  Grey,  innocently. 

I  don't  know  how  much  Kemper  could 
distinguish.  He  kept  dodging  about  and 
twisting  his  head  until  I  really  thought  it 
would  come  off,  unless  it  had  been  screwed 
on  like  the  top  of  a  piano  stool. 

A  few  minutes  later  he  fired  his  pistol 
twice;  and  Evelyn  sat  up.  I  never  knew 
why  he  fired;  he  never  offered  any  explana- 
tion. 

Toward  midnight  I  could  hear  the  roar 
of  breakers  on  our  starboard  bow.  Evelyn 
heard  them  too,  and  sat  up  inquiringly. 

"Grue  has  found  the  inlet  to  Black 
Bayou,  I  suppose,"  said  I. 

And  it  proved  to  be  the  case,  for,  with  the 
surf  thundering  on  either  hand,  we  sailed 
into  a  smoothly  flowing  inlet  through  which 
the  flood  tide  was  running  between  high 
dunes  all  sparkling  in  the  moonlight  and 
crowned  with  shadowy  palms. 

Occasionally  I  heard  noises  ahead  of  us 
from  the  other  boat,  as  though  Kemper  was 
trying  to  converse  with  us,  but  as  his  apro- 
pos was  as  unintelligible  as  it  was  inoppor- 
tune, I  pretended  not  to  hear  him.  Be- 
sides, I  had  all  I  could  do  to  maneuver 
the  tiller  and  prevent  Evelyn  Grey  from 
falling  off  backward  into  the  bayou.  Be- 
sides, it  is  not  customary  to  converse  with 
the  man  at  the  helm. 

After  a  while — during  which  I  seemed  to 
distinguish  in  Kemper's  voice  a  quality 
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that  rhymes  with  his  name— his  tones 
varied  through  phases  all  the  way  from  irony 
to  exasperation.  After  a  while  he  gave  it 
up  and  took  to  singing. 

There  was  a  moon,  and  I  suppose  he 
thought  he  had  a  voice.  It  didn't  strike 
me  so  After  several  somewhat  melan- 
choly songs,  he  let  off  his  pistol  two 
or  three  times  and  then  subsided  into 
silence.  , 

I  didn't  care;  neither  his  songs  nor  his 
shots  interrupted— but  let  that  pass,  also. 

We  were  now  passing  into  the  forest 
through  pool  after  pool  of  interminable 
lagoons,  startling  into  unseen  and  clat- 
tering flight  hundreds  of  waterfowl.  I 
could  feel  the  wind  from  their  whistling 
wings  in  the  darkness,  as  they  drove  by  us 
out  to  sea.  It  seemed  to  startle  the  pretty 
waitress.  It  is  a  solemn  thing  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  a  pretty  girl's  peace  of  mind. 
I  reassured  her  continually,  perhaps  a  trifle 
nervously.  But  there  were  no  more  pistol 
shots.  Perhaps  Kemper  had  used  up  his 
cartridges. 

We  were  still  drifting  along  under  droop- 
ing sails,  borne  inland  almost  entirely  by 
the  tide,  when  the  first  pale,  watery,  gray 
light  streaked  the  east.  When  it  grew  a 
little  lighter,  Evelyn  sat  up,  all  danger  of 
sharks  being  over.  Also,  I  could  begin  to 
see  what  was  going  on  in  the  other  boat. 
Which  was  nothing  remarkable;  Kemper 
slumped  against  the  mast,  his  head  turned 
in  our  direction;  Grue  sat  at  the  helm, 
motionless,  his  tattered  straw  hat  sagging 
on  his  neck. 

When  the  sun  rose,  I  called  out  cheerily 
to  Kemper,  asking  him  how  he  had  passed 
the  night.  Evelyn  also  raised  her  head, 
pausing  while  bringing  her  disordered  hair 
under  discipline,  to  listen  to  his  reply. 

But  he  merely  mumbled  something. 
Perhaps  he  was  still  sleepy. 

As  for  me,  I  felt  exceedingly  well;  and 
when  Grue  turned  his  craft  in  shore,  I  did 
so  too;  and  when,  under  the  overhanging 
foliage  of  the  forest,  the  nose  of  my  boat 
grated  on  the  sand,  I  rose  and  crossed  the 
deck  with  a  step  distinctly  frolicsome. 

Kemper  seemed  distant  and  glum;  Evelyn 
Grey  spoke  to  him  shyly  now  and  then, 
and  I  noticed  she  looked  at  him  only  when 
he  was  gazing  elsewhere  than  at  her.  She 
had  a  funny,  conciliatory  air  with  him, 
half -ashamed,  partly  humorous  and  amused, 
as    though    something    about  Kemper's 


sulky  ill-humor  was  continually  making 
tiny  inroads  on  her  gravity. 

Some  mullet  had  jumped  into  the  two 
boats — half  a  dozen  during  our  moonlight 
voyage — and  these  were  now  being  fried 
with  rice  for  us  by  Grue.  Lord!  How 
I  hated  to  eat  them! 

After  we  had  finished  breakfast,  Grue, 
as  usual,  did  everything  to  the  remainder 
except  to  get  into  the  fry-pan  with  both 
feet;  and  as  usual  he  sickened  me. 

When  he'd  cleaned  up  everything,  I 
sent  him  off  into  the  forest  to  find  a  dry 
shell-mound  for  camping  purposes;  then 
I  made  fast  both  boats,  and  Kemper  and 
I  carried  ashore  our  paraphernalia,  spare 
batterie-de-cuisine,  firearms,  fishing-tackle, 
spears,  harpoons,  grains,  oars,  sails,  spars, 
folding  cage — everything  with  which  a 
strictly  scientific  expedition  is  usually 
burdened. 

Evelyn  was  washing  her  face  in  the  crystal 
waters  of  a  branch  that  flowed  into  the 
lagoon  from  under  the  live-oaks.  She 
looked  very  pretty  doing  it,  like  a  naiad 
or  dryad  scrubbing  away  at  her  forest  toilet. 

It  was,  in  fact,  such  a  pretty  spectacle 
that  I  was  going  over  to  sit  beside  her  while 
she  did  it,  but  Kemper  started  just  when 
I  was  going  to,  and  I  turned  away.  Some 
men  invariably  do  the  wrong  thing.  But 
a  handsome  man  doesn't  last  long  with  a 
pretty  girl. 

I  was  thinking  of  this  as  I  stood  contem- 
plating an  alligator  slide,  when  Grue  came 
back  saying  that  the  shore  we  had  landed 
on  was  the  termination  of  a  shell-mound, 
and  that  it  was  the  only  dry  place  he  had 
found. 

So  I  bade  him  pitch  our  tents  a  few  feet 
back  from  the  shore;  and  stood  watching 
him  while  he  did  so,  one  eye  reverting  oc- 
casionally to  Evelyn  Grey  and  Kemper. 
They  both  were  seated  cross-legged  beside 
the  branch,  and  they  seemed  to  be  talking 
a  great  deal  and  rather  earnestly.  I 
couldn't  quite  understand  what  they  found 
to  talk  about  so  earnestly  and  volubly  all 
of  a  sudden,  inasmuch  as  they  had  hereto- 
fore exchanged  very  few  observations  during 
a  most  brief  and  formal  acquaintance, 
dating  only  from  sundown  the  day  before. 

Grue  set  up  our  three  tents,-  carried  the 
luggage  inland,  and  then  hung  about  for 
a  while  until  the  vast  shadow  of  a  vulture 
swept  across  the  trees. 

I  never  saw  such  an  indescribable  expres- 
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sion  on  a  human  face  as  I  saw  on  Grue'sas 
he  looked  up  at  the  huge,  unclean  bird. 
His  vitreous  eyes  fairly  glittered;  the  cor- 
ners of  his  mouth  quivered  and  grew  wet; 
and  to  my  astonishment  he  seemed  to  emit 
a  low,  mewing  noise. 

"What  the  devil  are  you  doing?"  I  said 
impulsively,  in  my  amazement  and  disgust. 

He  looked  at  me,  his  eyes  still  glittering, 
the  corners  of  his  mouth  still  wet;  but  the 
curious  sounds  had  ceased. 

"What?"  he  asked. 

"Nothing.  I  thought  you  spoke."  I 
didn't  know  what  else  to  say. 

He  made  no  reply.    Once,  when  I  had 
parti}-  turned  my  head,  I  was  aware  that 
he  was  warily  turning  his  to  look 
at  the  vulture,  which  had  alighted 
heavily  on 
the  ground 
near  the 
entrails  and 
heads  of 
the  mullet, 
where  he 
had  cast 
them  on  the 
dead  leaves. 

I  walked 
over  to 
where  Eve- 
lyn Grey 
and  Kem- 
per sat  so 
busily  con- 
versing; and 
their  volubil- 
ity ceased  as 
they  glanced 
up  and  saw  me 
approaching. 
Which  phenome- 
non both  perplexed 
and  displeased  me. 

I  said,  "This  is  the  Black 
Bayou  forest,  and  we  have 
the  most  serious  business  of 
our  lives  before  us.  Sup- 
pose you  and  I  start  out, 
Kemper,  and  see  if  there 
are  any  traces  of  what  we 
are  after  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  our  camp." 

"Do  you  think  it  safe  to 
leave   Miss   Grey    alone  in 
camp?"  he  asked  gravely. 

I  hadn't  thought  of  that.  "No, 


of  course  not,"  I  said.    "Grue  can  stay." 

"  I  don't  need  anybody,"  she  said  quickly. 
"Anyway,  I'm  rather  afraid  of  Grue." 

"Afraid  of  Grue?"  1  repeated. 

"Not  exactly  afraid.  But  he's— un- 
pleasant." 

"I'll  remain  with  Miss  Grey,"  said 
Kemper  politely. 

"Oh,"  she  exclaimed,  "I  couldn't  ask 
that.  It  is  true  that  I  feel  a  little  tired  and 
nervous,  but  I  can  go  with  you  and  Mr. 

Smith  and  Grue  " 

I  surveyed  Kemper  in  cold  perplexity. 
As  chief  of  the  expedition,  I  couldn't  very 
well  offer  to  remain  with  Evelyn  Grey,  but 
I  didn't  propose  that  Kemper  should,  either. 

"Take  Grue,"  he  suggested,  "and 
look  about  the  woods  for  a 
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while.  Per'hap 
alter  dinner  Miss 
Grey  may  feel 
sufficiently 
rested  to 
join  us." 

"I  am  I 
sure," 
she 


m 


IP 


said, 
"  that  a  few 
hours'  rest  in  camp  will  set 
me  on  my  feet.  All  I  need  is  rest. 
I  didn't  sleep  very  soundly  last  night." 
I  felt  myself  growing  red,  and  I  looked 
away  from  them  both  to  hide  the  fact. 


Suddenly 
Grue  hurled 
his  knife 
at  me  and 
bounded  to- 
ward Evelyn. 
For   one  mo- 
ment I  thought 
he  had  her,  but 

35S  sj>  she  picked  up  her 

skirts,  ran  for  the 
nearest  boat,  and  seized 
a  harpoon  to  defend  herself. 

"Oh,"  said  Kemper,  in  apparent  surprise,'! 
thought  you  had  slept  soundly  all  night  long." 

"Nobody,"  said  I,  "could  have  slept 
very  pleasantly  during  that  musical  per- 
formance of  yours." 

"Were  you  singing?"  she  asked  inno- 
cently of  Kemper. 
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"He  was  singing  when  he  wasn't  firing 
off  his  pistol,"  I  remarked.  "No  wonder 
you  couldn't  sleep  with  any  satisfaction  to 
yourself." 

Grue  had  disappeared  into  the  forest; 
I  stood  watching  for  him  to  come  out  again. 
After  a  few  minutes  I  heard  a  furious  but 
distant  noise  of  flapping;  the  others  also 
heard  it;  and  we  listened  in  silence,  won- 
dering what  it  was. 

"It's  Grue  killing  something,"  faltered 
Evelyn  Grey,  turning  a  trifle  pale. 

"Confound  it!"  I  exclaimed.  "I'm  go- 
ing to  stop  that  right  now." 

Kemper  rose  and  followed  me  as  I  started 
for  the  woods;  but  as  we  passed  the  beached 
boats  Grue  appeared  from  among  the  trees. 

"Where  have  you  been?"  I  demanded. 

"In  the  woods." 

"Doing  what?" 

"Nothing." 

There  was  a  bit  of  down  here  and  there 
clinging  to  his  cotton  shirt  and  trousers, 
and  one  had  caught  and  stuck  at  the  corner 
of  his  mouth. 

"See  here,  Grue,"  I  said,  "I  don't  want 
you  to  kill  any  birds  except  for  camp  pur- 
poses. Why  do  you  try  to  catch  and  kill 
birds?" 

"I  don't." 

I  stared  at  the  man,  and  he  stared  back 
at  me  out  of  his  glassy  eyes. 

"You  mean  to  say  that  you  don't,  some- 
how or  other,  manage  to  catch  and  kill 
birds?" 

"No,  I  don't." 

There  was  nothing  further  for  me  to  say 
unless  I  gave  him  the  lie.  I  didn't  care  to 
do  that,  needing  his  services. 

Evelyn  Grey  had  come  up  to  join  us; 
there  was  a  brief  silence;  we  all  stood  look- 
ing at  Grue;  and  he  looked  back  at  us  out 
of  his  pale,  washed-out,  and  unblinking  eyes. 

"Grue,"  I  said,  "I  haven't  yet  explained 
to  you  the  object  of  this  expedition  to 
Black  Bayou.  Now,  I'll  tell  you  what  I 
want.  But  first  let  me  ask  you  a  question 
or  two.  You  know  the  Black  Bayou 
forests,  don't  you?" 

"Yes." 

"Did  you  ever  see  anything  unusual  in 
these  forests?" 
"No." 

"Are  you  sure?" 

The  man  stared  at  us,  one  after  another. 
Then  he  said,  "What  are  you  looking  for 
in  Black  Bayou?" 


Something  very  curious,  very  strange 
very  unusual.  So  strange  and  unusual,  in 
fact,  that  the  great  Zoological  Society  of 
the  Bronx  in  New  York  has  sent  me  down 
here  at  the  head  of  this  expedition  to  search 
the  forests  of  Black  Bayou." 

"For  what?"  he  demanded,  in  a  dull 
accentless  voice. 

"For  a  totally  new  species  of  human 
being,  Grue.  I  wish  to  catch  one  and 
take  it  back  to  New  York  in  that  folding 
cage."  " 

His  green  eyes  had  grown  narrow  as 
though  sun-dazzled.  Kemper  had  stepped 
behind  us  into  the  woods  and  was  now  busy 
setting  up  the  folding  cage.  Grue  remained 
motionless. 

"I  am  going  to  offer  you,"  I  said,  "the 
sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  in  gold  if  you 
can  guide  us  to  a  spot  where  we  may  see  this 
hitherto  unknown  species — a  creature  which 
is  apparently  a  man  but  which  has,  in  the 

back  of  bis  head,  a  third  eye  -" 

I  paused  in  amazement:  Grue's  cheeks 
had  suddenly  puffed  out  and  were  quiver- 
ing; and  from  the  corners  of  his  slitted 
mouth  he  was  emitting  a  whimpering  sound 
like  the  noise  made  by  a  low-circling  pigeon 
"Grue!"  I  cried.  "What's  the  matter 
with  you?" 

"What  is  he  doing?"  screamed  Grue, 
quivering  from  head  to  foot,  but  not  turning 
around. 

"Who?"  I  cried. 

"The  man  behind  me!" 

"Professor  Kemper?    He's  setting  up  the 

folding  cage  " 

With  a  screech  that  raised  my  hair, 
Grue  whipped  out  his  murderous  knife  and 
hurled  himself  backward  at  Kemper,  but 
the  latter  shrank  aside  behind  the  partly 
erected  cage,  and  Grue  whirled  around, 
snarling,  hacking,  and  even  biting  at  the 
wood  frame  and  steel  bars. 

And  then  occurred  a  thing  so  horrid  that 
it  sickened  me  to  the  pit  of  my  stomach; 
for  the  man's  sagging  straw  hat  had  fallen 
off,  and  there,  in  the  back  of  his  head, 
through  the  coarse,  black,  ratty  hair,  I  saw 
a  glassy  eye  glaring  at  me. 

"Kemper!"  I  shouted.  "He's  got  a 
third  eye!  He's  one  of  themf  Knock  him 
flat  with  your  rifle-stock!"  And  I  seized 
a  shot-gun  from  the  top  of  the  baggage 
bundle  on  the  ground  beside  me,  and  leaped 
at  Grue,  aiming  a  terrific  blow  at  him. 
But  the  glassy  eye  in  the  back  of  his 
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head  was  watching  me  between  the  clotted 
strands  of  hair,  and  he  dodged  both  Kemper 
and  me,  swinging  his  heavy  knife  in  circles 
and  glaring  at  us  both  out  of  the  front  and 
backof  his  head. 

Kemper  seized  him  by  his  arm,  but  Grue  s 
shirt  came  off,  and  I  saw  his  entire  body  was 
as  furry  as  an  ape's.  And  all  the  while  he 
was  snapping  at  us  and  leaping  hither  and 
thither  to  avoid  our  blows;  and  from  the 
corners  of  his  puffed  cheeks  he  whined  and 
whimpered  and  mewed  through  the  saliva 

f°am-  ,  hi  t 

"Keep  him  from  the  water!    1  panted, 

following  him  with  clubbed  shot-gun;  and  as 

I  advanced  I  almost  stepped  on  a  soiled  heap 

of  foulness— the  dead  buzzard  which  he  had 

caught  and  worried  to  death  with  his  teeth. 

Suddenly  he  threw  his  knife  at  my  head, 
hurling  it  backward;  dodged,  screeched, 
and  bounded  by  me  toward  the  shore  of  the 
lagoon,  where  the  pretty  waitress  was 
standing,  petrified. 

For  one  moment  I  thought  he  had  her, 
but  she  picked  up  her  skirts,  ran  for  the 
nearest  boat,  and  seized  a  harpoon;  and 
in  his  fierce  eagerness  to  catch  her  he  leaped 
clear  over  the  boat  and  fell  with  a  splash  into 
the  lagoon. 

As  Kemper  and  I  sprang  aboard  and 
looked  over  into  the  water,  we  could  see 
him  going  down  out  of  reach  of  a  harpoon: 
and  his  body  seemed  to  be  silver-plated, 
flashing  and  glittering  like  a  burnished  eel, 
so  completely  did  the  skin  of  air  envelope 
him,  held  there  by  the  fur  that  covered  him. 

The  next  story  in  this  new  series  of  Robert  W, 
month' in  the  new-sized  Hearst's  — 


And,  as  he  rested  for  a  moment  on  the 
bottom,  deep  down  through  the  clear  waters 
of  the  lagoon  where  he  lay  prone,  I  could 
see,  as  the  current  stirred  his  long,  black 
hair,  the  third  eye  looking  up  at  us,  glassy, 
unwinking,  horrible. 


After  a  while  he  stirred  on  the  bottom; 
a  bubble  or  two  like  globules  of  quicksilver, 
were  detached  from  the  burnished  skin  of 
air  that  clothed  him,  and  came  glittering  up- 
ward. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  flash;  a  flurrying 
cloud  of  blue  mud;  and  Grue  was  gone. 

After  a  long  while  I  turned  around  in  the 
muteness  of  my  despair.    And  slowly  froze. 

For  the  pretty  waitress,  becomingly  pale, 
was  gathered  in  Kemper's  arms,  her  cheek 
against  his  shoulder.  Neither  seemed  to 
be  aware  of  me. 

"Darling,"  he  said,  in  the  imbecile  voice 
of  a  man  in  love,  "why  do  you  tremble  so 
when  I  am  here  to  protect  you?  Don't 
you  love  and  trust  me?" 

"Oo-h-yes,"  she  sighed,  pressing  her 
cheek  closer  to  his  shoulder. 

I  shoved  my  hands  into  my  pockets, 
passed  them  without  noticing  them,  and 
stepped  ashore. 

And  there  I  sat  down  under  a  tree,  with 
my  back  toward  them,  all  alone  and  face 
to  face  with  the  greatest  grief  of  my  life. 

But  which  it  was — the  loss  of  her  or  the 
loss  of  Grue,  I  had  not  yet  made  up  my 
mind. 

Chambers  stories  will  appear  in  the  coming 
get  it  February  27,  everywhere. 
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^  Youth,  having  left  his  sweetheart,  Lm<-  \a 
'  I he  Land  Where  Dreams  Begin"  starts  out 
into  the  "Big  World"  with  Ambition.  While 
Ambition  is  leading  him  on  to  fame  and  for- 
tune they  come  upon  "The  Street  of  Vacilla- 
tion," wherein  Youth  sees  Pleasure  for  the 
first  time,  and  she  lures  him  away  from 
A  mbition.   Pleasure  takes  Youth  to  the 
"Primrose  Path"  where  he 
goes  the  pace  and 
spends  nearly  all 
of  his  money. 
In  an  effort 
to  get  back 
the  mo- 
ney he 
has 


THE  Mor- 
a  1  i  t  y 
Play  is 
with  us  again, 
and,  in  spite 
of  its  digni- 
fied age  as  a 
dramatic  form, 
just  as  fresh  as 
ever  in  its  ap- 
peal. For  although 
your  average  man 
remains  ■  just  about 
the  same,  he,  as  the 
years  go  on,  learns 
new  tricks  in  the  art  of 
life  so  that  the  moralist, 
or  as  we  know  him  the 
playwright,    can  always 
show  us  new  sins  and  new 
salvations.     That   is  why 
George  V.  Hobart's  "Expe- 
rience" as  presented  by  Wil- 
liam Elliott  is  sopopular.  In  Mr. 
Hobart's   morality  play  the 
modern  Everyman  is  called  Youth. 
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Beauty  (Madeline 
Howard) — To  Youth 
I  an  always  the 
morning's  sunshine. 


7he  <Play  of 
heMonth 

Hobart 


wasted  he  goes  to  the  "Corridor 
of  Chance,"  a  gambling-house,  and 
there  he  loses  even-thing.  With 
Experience,  who  is  always  with 
him.  Youth  then  comes  into  the 
"Street  of  Disillusion." 

Youth  — {stopping  at  the  . 
street  entrance  of  the  "  Prim- 
rose Path"  Cabaret)  This 
is  the  place,  Experience; 
we're  all  right  now.  A  lot 
of  mv  good  friends  on  their 
wav'to  the  Primrose  Path 
will  he  along  here  presently. 


I  feel  confident  they'll  help  me  to 
better  things  with  their  advice 
and  influence. 

Experience — I  don't  want 
to  discourage  you,  my  boy, 
but  friendships  made  through 
the  wine  glass 
are  only  as 
the  vapors 
of  the 
night, 


7  - 

Miriam  Collins  is  Love,  herself. 


Frances  Richards 
is  Slander,  "but 
please  den't  say  I  told  yon." 


and  they 
fade  and  die 
in  the  morn- 
ing of  reality. 
Youth — Xow 
wait  a  minute.  Ex- 
perience —  you  call 
the  turn  every  time, 
I'll  admit,  but  don't 
tell  me  these  friends  of 
mine  are  going  back  on 
me   simply  because  my 
clothes  are  getting  a  bit 
shabby.    That  isn't  fair  to 
them. 

Experience  —  Xo,  no;  I'm 
not  unfair,  but  I  am  as  old 
as  the  world,  and  I  know 
that  the  looking- 
glass  of  human  na- 
ture reflects  over 
and  over  again  the 
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same  pictures.  Don't  depend  on  your  friends — try 
to  think  of  something  else. 

Youth — 1  am  thinking — and  I  have  been  think- 
ing,   {enter  Work,  a  big  and  powerful  man.  He 
carries  his  coat  over  his  arm;  his  sleeves  rolled 
up.    He  is  mopping  his  perspiring  brow  and 
is  in  a  hurry.    Experience  stops  him) 
Experience — Oh,  this  is  an  opportune 
meeting.    How  are  you,  Work!  I'm 
glad  to  see  you.    Youth,  meet  my 
friend,  Work. 

FwdA-Work! 
how  are  you? 
I  was  thinking 
about  you  and 
wondering  what 
you  looked  like 

Work — (roughly) 
Youth,  eh?  Well, 
you  size  up  all 
right    to  me. 
I '  m  looking 
for  huskies 
like  you. 
I've  got  a 
lot  of  va- 
cant places 
down  at  the 
bottom  of  the 
ladder.  Come 
on,  speak 
up,  speak 
up;  don't 
stand  there 
staring  at 


( 


m 


He- 


me. Oh! 
I'mrough, 
I  know, 
but  there 
isn't  any 
harm  in 
me  —  ask 
your  friend 
Experience. 

Youth  — 
(ingenuously) 
I  know  there 
isn't  any  harm 
in  you — but — 
well — (turns  to 
Experience)  He 
isn't  very  at- 
tractive,  is  he? 
Did  you  notice  his 
voice?  —  sounds 
like  the  lash  of  a 
whip!  See  how 
the  perspira- 
tion is  roll- 
ing down 
his  face!  I 
don't  believe  I'd  like  to 
chum  around  with 
him. 

Experience — Oh, 


Youth  (William  Elliott)  is  very  popular  with  the  fascinating  creatures  of  the  "Prim- 


Experience 
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Work  is  all  right.  Why,  in  time  you'd  learn  to  love 
him  like  a  father. 
Work —  (roughly)    Now,  just  a  minute — this  is 
not  my  way  of  doing  things.  If  you  want 
to  have  any  dealings  with   me  come 
right  along — don't  shilly-shally  around 
here — what  is  it?    Speak  up!  speak 

Youth — Well,  to  be  frank  with 
you,  I  didn't  think  you  were  quite 
so  rough  in  your  manner.  I 
thought  you  were — well,  you  see, 

your  hands — they  are  so  

York  —  (interrupting)    Oh!  I 
know — you  expected  to  find  me 
looking  like  a  picture  of  a  new  suit 
of  clothes.   Well,  you've  got  the 
wrong  idea,  boy!    I'm  old  Work 
— the  original — and  I  wear  no 


starched  shirts  and  fol  de  rols.  Maybe  it's  one  of 
my  sons  you  expected  to  meet — I  have  five  of  them. 
Now  there's  my  oldest  son — Job — he  takes  after 
me — he's  rough  and  ready  and  willing — Job  is. 
Then  there's  my  twins,  Position  and  Employment 
—  nice  boys,  but  a  little  unsteady  sometimes. 
Then  there's  the  pride  of  the  family — Profession. 
I  sent  him  to  college,  and  he  made  good.  He's 
all  right — he's  a  credit  to  his  father  and  mother. 
And  then  there's  Sinecure — he's  the  black  sheep  of 
the  family,  Sinecure  is.  He's  dolled  up  all  the  time 
and  he  travels  around  with  a  loafer  by  the  name  of 
Graft.  Sinecure  is  the  only  one  in  the  family  I 
have  no  use  for,  but  I  don't  see  much  of  him — it's 
pretty  hard  to  find  him.  I  don't  know  why  I'm 
wasting  my  time  standing  here  to  tell  you  all  this — 
but  you're  a  kid,  and  there's  only  one  way  to  start 
right,  and  that's  through  me.  If  you're  with  me 
I'll  take  you  home  and  let  you  meet  my  Missus — 
her  name  is  Content  —  she's  the 
mother  of  all  my  boys,  Con- 
tent is  —  she'll  be  a 
mother  to  you — and 
she's  the  finest, 
grandest  mother 
in  all  the 
world. 


rose  Path"  cabaret  when  he  first  ventures  into  their  gaieties. 


Excite- 
m  e  n  t 
1 Eleanore 
Christy)  tells 
Youth  she  is 
' '  just  crazy  to 
have  somebody 
invent  a  perfectly  new 
and  outrageous  dance!" 

Now  listen,  boy;  I  know  your  mind 
is  all  confused,  and  you're  not  strong  for 
me  right  now — so  I'm  going  about  my  affairs — 
and  when  your  thoughts  turn  to  old  Work — when 
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you  surely  want  me— well,  you  come  out  and  look  for  me — so  long' 

{exit  Work) 

Youth — He  improves  as  you  get  to  know  him — doesn't  he?  I'd 
better  call  him  back  and — no;  I'll  see  my  friends  first — maybe 
they  can  introduce  me  to  that  son  of  his — what's  his  name? 

Experience — You  mean  Sinecure? 

Youth — That's  the  one — Sinecure.  I  want  to  start  in  on  the 
very  top  round  of  the  ladder  where  it's  soft  and  easy — so  I  can 
have  time  to  spend  with  my  friends. 

Experience-- Those  who  start  at  the  top  of  the  ladder  generally 
finish  by  digging  cellars  for  other  people,  {enter  Pleasure) 

Youth — {to  Experience)    Now  I'm  all  right. 
Pleasure  still  has  that  inviting  smile. 
{he  goes  to  her)  Good  evening, 
Pleasure ! 

Pleasure — {coldly) 
I  beg  your  par- 
don! 


Intoxication  ii 
the  to*tt  of  the 
midnight  hour. 


Youth — We've  been  strangers  lately  but 
me,  of  course! 

Pleasure — {coldly)    I  can't  say  that  I  do  

Youth — Youth!— don't  you  remember? — You  invited  me 
to  the  Primrose  Path.    I  haven't  been  there  lately  because  I 
I've  had  the  misfortune  to  

Pleasure— {interrupting)    Stop!  it  was  never  intended  that 
the  word  "misfortune"  should  be  spoken  in  my  presence.  It 
annoys  me  frightfully— please  step  aside!    {she  exits  haughtily 
into  the  Cabaret) 

Youth— {to  Experience)  She  doesn't  know  me— and  even  her 
voice  is  different.  Gee  whiz!  it  hurts  me  to  have  her  speak  that 
way! 

Experience — The  voice  of  Pleasure  is  al 
ways  the  thrust  of  a  dagger  in  the 
dark,    {enter  Style  and  Beauty) 

Youth — {goes  to  Beauty)  Beauty, 
you  remember  me,  don't  you? 

Beauty — Of  course;    we  danced 
the  Tango  together,  didn't  we? 

Youth — No,  I   never  danced  a 


with 
—  but 
we  waltzed 
together — we 
were  very 
good  friends. 

Beauty  — 
Oh,  really; 
I've  forgot- 
ten; I  waltz 
so  often  — 
pardon  me. 
{she  goes) 


Intoxication—? am  out  some  more  of  that  stufi  that  made  Omar  Khayyam  a  p 


Experience 
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Youth— {to  Style)  I'm  mighty  glad  to  see  you 
■gain,  Style!  How  have  you  been? 
jytyk__I  don't  recall  you.  Have  you  been  drinking? 
Youth— No;  no,  I  cut  that  all  out. 
gfyft — \vcll,  I'm  afraid  you  hav  en't  quite  recov- 
ered— 1  don't  know  you.  {Style  goes  into  the 
Cabaret) 


as  long  as  there's  any  champagne  left  in  the  world 
I  shall  devote  my  life  to  you,  Frivolity. 

Youth— {to  Wealth)  Pardon  mc!  {Wealth  pays 
no  attention  to  Youth) 

Frivolity — {to  Wealth)  You  couldn't  find  a  better 
way  to  occupy  your  time. 

Youth — {to  Wealth)  Good  evening,  Wealth — 
how  have  you  been? 

Wealth — (paying  no  attention  to  him — speaks  to 
Frivolity)    Every  time  I  sober  up 
lately  1  begin  to  moralize  and  get 
despond- 
ent, so 


Youth— {to  Experience)   Have  I  changed 
so  very'  much  or  what  is  the  matter? 

Experience  —  You   haven't  _.^„ 
changed,  my  boy,  and  neither 
has  human  nature.  Fair 
weather  friends  have  no 
use  for  you  when  there's 
a  storm  in  your  soul. 

Youth — It's  hard 
to  lose  faith 
in  them — but 
I'm  beginning 
to  under- 
stand, {enter 
Wealth  and 
Frivolity) 
There's 
Wealth!  I'm 

sure  I  can  depend  on  him.  {Youth  goes  to 
Wealth) 

Wealth — {to  Frivolity)    You  can  believe  me — just 


J 


Margot 
Williams 
has  made  of 
Intoxication 
a  personal  triumph. 

if  you  don't  mind  I'll  shut 
out  all  the  blue  devils  by  travel- 
ing around  with  you,  Frivolity. 
Frivolity— Of  course,  Wealth!  I 
won't  give  you  time  to  be  despondent. 
Let's  go  in  and  dance — I  love  dancing! 
(exit  Frivolity  into  the  Cabaret.     Wealth  is 
about  to  follow — Youth  takes  him  by  the  arm) 
Youth— Listen,  Wealth,  I'll  stand  for  it  from  the 
others,  but  don't  you  tell  me  you've  forgotten  me! 

Wealth — Bless  my  soul,  what  is  it?  What'a 
the  matter? 
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Youth  —  You 
were  my  friend 
— you  taught 
me  how  to 
throw  my 
money 
away. 

Wealth 
—Did  I? 


A  new  spirit  is  awake  within  me  and  I 


I  mean  to  do  better  things, 
want  you  to  help  me. 

Wealth— Help  you— of  course— I'm  always  helping  people— but 
don't  take  advantage  of  me  when  I'm  with  a  lady.  Now 
remember  that— here's  a  bit  of  money  for  you!    (holds  out 
a  bill  to  Youth) 

Youth — {looking  at  him  in  astonishment)  Money! 
— you — you  think  I  want  your 
money!     Well,  I  don't. 
You  taught  me  to 
throw  mine 
away  but 


Pas-  v 
sion       '  '? 
(Florence  V 
Short)  — 
Youth !  I  want 
yon ;  with  all 
my  burn- 
ing heart 
I  want 
yon. 


Youth  meets  the  charming  ladies  of  the  "Primrose  Path":    Frivolity  (Marion  Whitney,  on 

not  tired;  I'm  worried;  I  don't  get  enough  dancing;  the 
—  it  certainly  does  interfere 


Experience 
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you  can't  teach  me  to  take 
yours  like  a  beggar. 
'  Wealth — Well,  what  is  it 
you  wanted? 

Youth  — I  wanted  a 
chance  to  earn  it.  I  wanted 
a  chance  to  prove  to  my- 


Youth  is  sorely  tempted 
by  Passion  but 
Intoxication 
draws  him 
away  from  her. 


self  that  even  if 
Ambition  is  dead 
his  memory  still 
lives  —  and 
you've  given  it 
to  me,  yes,  you, 
with  your 
smug-  faced 
charity,  you  have 
shown  me  that  Ex- 
perience   is  right. 

The  friendship  of 
^      the  selfish  is  a 
warm  wind 
from  the 
South 
when  the 
skies  are 
clear,  but 
when 
trouble 
comes  it's 
as  cold  as 
the  blast 
of  Death. 
Go  where 
Frivolity 
waits  for  you 
— you've  taught 
me  something 
worth  while  this 
time.    Come  on, 
Experience,  I'm 
going  to  look  for 
Work.  . 


be  extreme  left)  —  I' 
aylight  arrives  so  early 
nth  our  night  life. 


But  Youth  does 
not  succeed  very 
well.     In  the 
"House  of  Last 
Resort "  he  finds  a 
rather  wretched  sort 
of  employment  for 
awhile,  but  he  finally 
comes  face  to  face  with 
Poverty.    From  him  he 
flees  into  the  "Street  of 
Remorse,"  meets  Illusion 
and  with  him  sinks  lower 
and  lower  till  he  is  a 
dope-fiend  in  the  "House 
of  Lost  Souls."    But  in 
the  "Street  of  Forgotten 
Days"  Youth  is  saved 
by  the  power  of  a  moth- 
er's love,  and  he  returns 
to  Love  and  a  new  begin- 
ning in  the  "Land  Where 
the  Dreamer  Awakens." 

So    end  Youth's 
experiences,  which, 
sufficiently  true  to 
our  Broadways 
and  Main  Streets 
-  all  over  the  land, 
are  very  enter- 
taining— also,  enlightening 
to  novices  in  primroses. 


THIS  was  the  beginning 
of  a  new  intimacy  with 
Nancy — one  which 
resembled  the  old 
intimacy,  and 
yet  subtly  differed  from  it. 
My  marriage  had  put  a 
barrier  between  us,  and 
Nancy  herself,  at  that 
time,  had  advised  me  to 
find  my  happiness  be- 
hind that  barrier.  Did 
she  recognize  now  that 
this    was  impossible? 
hadn't    she  recognized  it 
then?  made  her  appeal  to  me 
against  her  better  judg-  ✓ 
ment?  ^ 

It  was,  as  I  say,  an  odd 
relationship  I  had  thus  re- 
newed: a  relationship  which 
I  felt  one  ought  to  achieve 
in  marriage,  but  which 
was  not   in  any 
marriage  I  knew 
or  could  think 
of.  She  pro- 
vided me 
with  an  at- 
mosphere 
in  which 
I  tin- 
gled. 
She 
was  my 
inter- 
preters. 

There 
is  your 
world!" 
she  had 
the  man- 
ner of  say- 
ing. And 
behold!  my 
eyes  were  open- 
ed.   There  was 
my  world  indeed! 
Or  rather,  that  hem- 
isphere of  my  world  which 
remained  in  twilight  was  illuminated 
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SYNOPSIS:   Here  we  have  the  story 
of  a  man  in  the  making,  a  typical 
American,  a  buccaneer  with  an  ideal, 
cheating  society  right  and  left' 
We  read  of  Hugh  Paret,  of  the 
society  that  tried  to  make  him 
and  the  women  who  knew 
him  too  well.  His  school- 
days came  and  went;  Hugh 
didn't  study;    his  father 
was  disappointed;  Hugh 
has  his  first  quarrel  with 
Nancy  when  she  is  out- 
spoken about  it.    At  her 
challenge  he  studies  day 
and  night  and  enters  col- 
lege.  Then  his  graduation, 
his  father's  death,   his  first 
position  with  Watling,  biggest 
lawyer  in  the  city— and 
jPm9lm*>i  #    Hugh's  career  is  on. 

/     Swiftly  he  learns  every 
trick  in  the  lawyer's 

by  her.     I  had,  ap- 
parently, a  sense  of 
humor  and  a  sense  of 
proportion,  but 
they  needed 
the  fertiliza- 
tion of  her 
touch. 

My 
own  self 
she  held 
up  to 
me  in 
per- 
^  spec- 
tive.  Not 
mercilessly; 
she  had  the 
faculty  of 
making  me 
laugh  at  it: 
thus  she  re- 
lieved  me 
from  self- 
magnetization, 
and  I  became 
relaxed.  Once,  for 
instance,  we  were 

"And,  Hugh,  "  said  Nancy,  "wo- 
men in  particular  are  against  sex 
liberty  because  there  would  be  no  se- 
curity in  husbands  for  the  unattractive  ones. " 
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trade.    Hugh  forgets  Nancy— until  she  an 
nounces  her  engagement  to  another 
man.     But  politics  and  business 
seems  to  have  crowded  love  out 
of  his  life.     It  is  while  he  is 
stumping  the    state    to  send 
Watling  to  the  Senate  that  he 
meets  Maude  Hutchins.  They 
are  married,  and  set  out  on  a 
honeymoon    through  Europe. 
But  Hugh's  restless  yearning 
to  get  back  to  work  drives 
them  home  where  he  plunges 
into  money-making,  which  is 
disturbed  only  by  the  up- 
cropping  of  Krebs,  who  be-  < 
lieves  in  the  people's  rights. 
Maude,    too,   refuses  to  be- 
come worldly  and  grows  away 
from  him.     In   Nancy  alone 
does  Hugh  find  the  real  comrade- 
ship, which  is  suddenly  shown  him 
after  a  chance  call  upon  her. 

speaking  about  Perry  Black- 
wood's criticism  of  me  in 
regard  to  the  Maplewood 
Avenue  franchise  and  the 
Riverside  Company. 

"Oh,  Perry!"  Nancy 
exclaimed.  ' '  What  Perry 
fails  to  see  is  that  every- 
body is  'crooked,'  as 
he  calls  it.  Our 
society  is  per 
meated 
with 
crooked- 
ness, our 
civiliza- 
tion is  built 
on  it.  The 
trouble  isn't 
simply  with 
the  men  at 
the  top,  whom 
they  cry  out 
against.  It's 
with  competi- 
tion itself." 

I  looked  at  her 

"Yon  take  my  breath  away. 
Why,  Nancy,  you  didn't  use  to  be 
like  that,"  I  replied,  suddenly  awakened 
to  the  fact  that  she  possessed  the  intel 
lect  capable  of  the  larger  view. 


in  surprise.    Modern  economics 
was  still  in  swaddling  clothes. 

Nancy  hadn't  read  a  page 
^       of  it,  and  neither  had  I. 
mi        "When  we  were  alter- 
ing this  house,"  she  went 
on,  "everyone  had  to 
take  advantage  of  us. 
The    carpenters  and 
the  painters  dawdled, 
the  plumbers  charged 
two  prices  for  the  ma- 
terials they  thought 
we'd  never  look  in- 
to, and  wherever 
there  was  a 
chance  to  pad 
out  a  bill  it 
was  done. 
And  think  of 
the  adul- 
terated 
foods, 
and  the 
short 
weights, 
and  the 
misrepre- 
s  e  n  t  a  - 
t  i  o  n  s 
even  of 
the  little 
corner 
grocery 
store!  We 
are  all  try- 
ing to  get 
ahead  and 
keep  ahead 
of  one  an- 
other, from  the 
bottom  of  society 
to  the  top.  And 
I  am  sure  we've 
always   been  like 
that,  and  England, 
too,  and  France.  Only 
—  we  are  continually 
inventing  cleverer  means. 
How  can  we  expect  those 
at  the  top  to  stop  when 
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those  at  the  bottom  are  attempting  to  do 
the  same  thing?" 

"In  other  words,"  I  said,  "we  are  all 
rascals.  How  strange  that  I  had  never 
thought  of  it!" 

"Why,  yes,"  replied  Nancy. 

"Well,"  I  observed,  "that's  comforting, 
in  a  way." 

She  laughed.  "In  a  way.  It's  merely 
life.  Surely,  Hugh,  you  can't  expect  me  to 
call  you  a  Bayard  or  a  Saint  Francis  of 
Assisi!  You  may  yet  become  one — there's 
no  telling.".  .  .  . 

That  remark  of  hers  may  be  taken  as  a 
cue  to  my  satisfaction  in  her  company.  I 
was  neither  a  hero  nor  a  villain  to  her — 
just  what  I  always  had  been,  Hugh  Paret. 
It  suggested,  in  this  respect,  the  ideal  re- 
lationship which  we  both  had  missed,  and 
concerning  which  I  confess  to  having  had 
moments  of  vivid  regret.  Nancy  did  not 
betray  having  any.  Our  new  footing  was 
undefined,  and  I  think  we  both  preferred  to 
have  it  left  so.  We  did  not  dot  our  i's 
and  cross  our  t's.  And  our  congeniality 
even  included  a  mutual  partiality  for  con- 
ventions. I  did  not  seek  to  find  out  the 
exact  shade  of  Nancy's  feeling  for  me;  and 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  analyze  mine  for 
her.  We  recognized  without  defining  our 
mutual  interdependence.  Ultra-romantic 
fiction,  no  doubt,  would  have  called  us 
"soul-mates,"  and  it  is  highly  probable, 
at  this  stage  of  our  renewed  intimacy,  that 
our  feelings  were  more  or  less  of  that 
thin  American  variety  which  has  provoked 
the  ridicule  of  Europeans. 

There  were  indeed  moments  (on  which  I 
shall  not  dwell)  when  her  physical  charm, 
her  beauty  stirred  me  strongly.  And  her 
accessories — if  I  may  so  speak  of  the 
thousand  and  one  expressions  of  a  woman's 
taste  in  clothing  and  surroundings — were 
so  exquisitely  expressive  of  her  elusive 
personality.  This  elusiveness,  I  believe, 
would  have  still  persisted  if  I  had  married 
her.  These  imaginations  occasionally 
troubled  me,  and  I  longed  to  seize  her  and 
carry  her  off.  Or  rather,  I  wished  that'  con- 
vention might  sanction  such. a  proceeding. 
But  I  wanted  the  setting  as  well  as  the 
jewel.  I  doubt  if  I  should  have  been 
willing  to  throw  up  my  career  for  Nancy, 
even  if  Nancy  had  been  willing  to  throw 
up  hers  for  me. 

Neither  of  us  were  handicapped  by  ortho- 
dox morality.    This  renewal  of  our  friend- 


ship (I  shall  use  that  term  as  the  most 
descriptive)  took  place  at  the  time  when 
rebellious  voices,  too,  began  to  be  heard  in 
the  literary  wilderness.  It  was  natural, 
indeed,  to  find  that  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
which  had  become  a  riot  reflected  in  letters. 
Literature  had  clung  to  the  reign  of  tra- 
ditional morality  long  after  it  had  ceased 
to  dominate  life — if  indeed  it  ever  did 
dominate  it.  There  were  bold,  if  somewhat 
raucous  voices  to  be  heard  shouting  liberty 
—liberty  of  the  sexes.  "The  Woman  Who 
Dared!"  A  very  thrilling  novel  which,  by 
the  way,  Mr.  Heddon  denounced  from  his 
pulpit,  shocking  the  traditionally  minded 
profoundly.  I  read  this  book  on  the  train, 
and  discussed  it  with  Nancy.  We  discussed 
many  problems  in  this  manner,  thus  avoid- 
ing personal  references.  Our  intercourse 
was  seductively  inferential. 

Were  the  people  who  pretended  to  be 
shocked  really  shocked? 

It  must  be  remembered  that  society  had 
not  then  achieved  the  emancipation  of  the 
present  day,  when  such  matters  are  the 
subjects  of  casual  dinner-table  conversa- 
tion. 

"No,"  said  Nancy,  "they're  not  shocked 
in  the  way  they  think  they  are." 

"How  are  they  shocked? " 

"As  you  and  I  are  shocked." 

"But  I'm  not  shocked,"  I  protested. 

"Oh,  yes,  you  are,  and  so  am  I.  It  isn't 
the  moral  side,  I  admit.  It  isn't  really  the 
moral  side  which  troubles  Mrs.  Dickinson, 
though  she  achieves  a  blush  when  she  talks 
of  it.  It's  the  revolutionary  side — uncon- 
sciously, perhaps — the  menace  to  these 
precious  institutions  of  ours  which  we  have 
built  up  through  the  centuries,  and  from 
which  a  few  of  us  derive  such  privilege  and 
comfort." 

"You're  talking  like  a  socialist!"  I  ex- 
claimed. 

"I  may  be  talking  like  one,  but  I'm  not 
one.  Far  from  it!  I  love  the  flesh  pots 
which  we  have  managed  to  fill  for  ourselves. 
We  pay  for  them,  and  one  of  the  prices  we 
pay  is  the  restriction  of  the  liberty  of  the 
sexes.  That  is  the  fundamental  reason  why 
our  class  is  up  in  arms  against  the  author 
of  that  book.  And  another  reason  why 
women  in  particular  are  against  sex  liberty 
is  that  there  would  be  no  security  in  hus- 
bands for  the  unattractive  ones." 

I  laughed.  "When  do  you  get  time  for 
such  exhaustive  reading?"    I  demanded 
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admiringly.  "You  take  my  breath  away. 
Why,  you  didn't  use  to  be  like  that." 

"Reading!"  exclaimed  Nancy.  "It's 
merely  common  sense.  And  you  forget 
that  once  in  a  while  I  run  across  foreigners 
who  have  thought  about  these  things.  The 
cake  we  have  made  for  ourselves  has  car- 
away seeds  in  it,  and  they  annoy  and  hamper 
us  somewhat  as  we  eat  it.  But  we  wouldn't 
cive  it  up,  not  even  for  unrestricted  love. 
So  we  find  it  convenient  to  be  shocked. 
We  fool  ourselves  into  thinking  we  are 
shocked.  But  we're  not.  I  remember  you 
always  disliked  caraway  seeds,  Hugh !  .  .  ." 

I  suddenly  awoke  to  the  fact  that  Nancy 
possessed  intellect — the  kind  of  intellect 
capable  of  the  larger  view.  Her  comments 
on  current  topics  were  not  of  the  parrot- 
like variety  indulged  in  by  so  many  women 
at  dinner-tables;  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
.lid  she  "reek"  with  learning,  as  did  Lucia 
Blackwood.  It  was  Ralph's  phrase.  Lucia 
intagonized  me  more  and  more.  Like  many 
intellectuals,"  she  had  a  short  upper  lip  and 
orominent  teeth,  and  a  precise  way  of  talking 
at  our  table  which  often  made  me  bristle. 
She  could  quote  with  deadly  accuracy  the 
average  wage  of  women  in  the  garment- 
making  trades,  and  repeat  pages  from  re- 
ports on  sweat-shops  and  tenements.  She 
was  not  a  socialist.  In  those  days  persons 
of  that  creed  were  confined  almost  wholly 
to  the  portion  of  society  which  is  called  the 
proletariat.  For  all  her  learning,  she  had 
not  the  gift  to  see  that  enlightened  self- 
interest  and  tenements  and  sweat-shops 
were  all  of  a  piece,  and  she  pinned  her  faith 
to  laws  and  thrift,  to  organizations  whose 
concerted  and  persistent  action  would  put 
the  fear  of  God  into  aldermen  and  legis- 
lators. If  she  had  not  invaded  my  home  I 
might  have  forgiven  her, 

Maude's  admiration  of  her  was  always  a 
mvstery  to  me,  for  Lucia,  on  the  one  hand, 
differed  from  her  in  temperament  as  greatly 
a?  Nancy  on  the  other.  A  perverse  fate 
had  led  her  to  choose  Lucia  for  an  inti- 
mate, since  Maude  was  by  no  means  "intel- 
lectual." 

It  is  curious  that  my  renewed  friendship 
with  Nancy  did  not  pronouncedly  affect 
my  life  with  Maude  and  the  children.  I 
did  not  tell  Maude  of  that  first  impulsive 
visit.  I  suppose  I  had  a  definite  purpose  in 
concealing  it.  I  fell  once  more  into  the  old 
habit  of  my  bachelor  days  of  making  my 


call  at  the  Durrett  house  on  my  way  home 
in  the  evening.  On  one  of  these  occasions, 
being  late  to  dinner,  Maude  asked  me  where 
I  had  been.  But  when  I  told  her  she  made 
no  comment.  I  could  not  tell  whether  she 
objected  or  not,  so  strangely  inscrutable 
was  she  at  times.  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
very  quickly  that  she  did  not  care — which 
was  what  I  wished  to  believe. 

Her  life  was  full.  She  had  the  children. 
And  I  had  gradually,  if  unconsciously, 
trained  her  not  to  expect  too  much  of  me. 
Yet,  paradoxically,  save  at  those  moments 
when  a  clash  between  married  persons 
seemed  inevitable,  or  occasionally  when  I 
was  annoyed  or  antagonized  by  too  much 
of  the  presence  of  Lucia  and  Perry  and 
Susan,  Maude  and  I  got  along  fairly  well. 
In  my  heart  of  hearts — had  I  ever  dared 
face  the  question — I  should  have  preferred 
the  freedom  of  bachelorhood.  But  Maude 
had  not  turned  out  to  be  a  nagging  wife; 
and  I  had  adjusted  my  married  existence 
in  order  to  have  as  much  freedom  as  possi- 
ble. There  were  periods,  too,  when  I  was 
away  on  prospecting  trips  in  private-cars, 
or  attending  to  business  in  New  York, 
while  every  summer  I  bundled  the  family 
off  to  a  cottage  at  Mattapoisset,  where  I 
visited  them  occasionally. 

I  always  felt  a  tug  at  my  heartstrings 
when  June  came  around,  and  it  was  time 
for  them  to  go:  when  I  accompanied  them, 
on  the  evening  of  their  departure,  to  the 
smoky,  noisy  station  and  saw  deposited 
in  the  sleeping-car  their  luggage  and  shawls 
and  bundles.  They  always  took  the  even- 
ing train  to  Boston ;  it  was  the  best.  Tom 
was  invariably  there,  with  candy  and  toys, 
and  generally  Perry.  Sometimes  our  three 
wives,  with  a  host  of  children  and  harassed 
nurses,  all  went  on  together. 

At  such  times  I  warmed  to  the  Peters's 
and  the  Blackwoods.  And  I  was  aston- 
ished, as  I  clung  to  Matthew  and  Moretcn 
and  little  Sarah  that  I  did  not  feel  this  same 
affection  for  them  always.  And  Maude, 
as  she  kissed  me  before  the  train  started, 
had  hints  of  tears  in  her  eyes.  . 

"Oh,  Hugh,  I  feel  so  selfish  in  leaving 
you  all  alone!"  she  would  say.  "If  it 
weren't  for  the  children — they  need  the. 
sea  air.  But  I  know  you  don't  miss  me  as 
I  miss  you." 

"Maude,  you  shouldn't  say  such  things!" 

"A  man  doesn't,  I  suppose.  .  .  Please 
don't  work  so  hard.    Promise  me  you'll 
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come  on  and  stay  a  long  time.  You  can 
if  you  want  to.  We  shan't  starve."  She 
smiled.  "That  nice  room,  which  is  yours, 
at  the  southeast  corner,  is  always  waiting 
for  you.  And  you  do  like  the  sea,  and 
seeing  the  sailboats  in  the  morning." 

I  felt  an  emptiness  when  the  train  pulled 
out.  I  did  love  my  family,  after  all!  Why 
was  life  such  a  complicated  thing?  Was 
it  because  I  was  made  wrong?  I  would  go 
back  to  the  deserted  house,  and  I  could  not 
bear  to  look  in  at  the  nursery  door,  at  the 
little  beds  with  covers  flung  over  them. 
Why  couldn't  I  appreciate  these  joys  when 
I  had  them? 

One  evening,  as  we  went  up-town  in  an 
open  street-car  together,  after  such  a  depart- 
ure, Tom  blurted  out:  "Hugh,  I  believe  I 
care  for  your  family  as  much  as  for  my  own. 
I  often  wonder  if  you  realize  how  wonderful 
those  children  are!  My  boys  are  just  plain 
ruffians — although  I  think  they're  pretty 
decent  ruffians.  But  Matthew  has  a  mind 
— he's  thoughtful — and  an  imagination. 
To  me  he's  like  a  delicate  and  valuable 
piece  of  mechanism.  He'll  make  a  name 
for  himself  some  day  if  he's  steered  properly 
and  allowed  to  develop  naturally.  More- 
ton's  more  like  my  boys.  And  as  for  Chick- 
abiddy— •!"  words  failed  Tom. 

I  put  my  hand  on  Tom's  knee.  I  actually 
loved  him  again  as  I  had  loved  and  yearned 
for  him  as  a  child.  He  was  so  human,  so 
dependable.  And  why  couldn't  this  feeling 
last? 

He  disapproved — foolishly,  I  thought — 
of  my  professional  career.  This  was  only 
one  of  his  limitations.  But  I  knew  that  he 
was  loyal.  Why  hadn't  I  been  able  to 
breathe  and  be  reasonably  happy  in  that 
atmosphere  of  friendship  and  love  in  which 
I  had  been  placed — or  rather  in  which  I  had 
placed  myself? 

Before  the  summer  was  a  day  or  two 
older  I  had  got  accustomed  to  being  alone, 
and  enjoyed  the  liberty.  It  was  long  since 
I  had  felt  the  need  of  permanent  human 
ties — save  occasionally  that  of  Nancy.  In 
summer,  when  she  did  not  go  abroad,  Nancy 
had  a  house  on  that  gay  North  Shore  of 
Massachusetts  which  I  used  to  visit  when 
at  Cambridge.  When  Maude  and  the 
children  returned  in  the  Autumn,  similarly, 
it  took  me  some  days  to  get  used  to  the 
restrictions  on  my  liberty  imposed  by  a 
household.  I  run  the  risk  of  shocking  those 
who  read  this  by  declaring  that  if  my 


family  had  been  taken  permanently  out 
of  my  life,  I  should  not  long  have  missed 
them.  I  do  not  recall  consciously  having 
had  this  thought,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  true. 

Again,  when  Maude  was  at  home  during 
the  autumn,  winter,  and  spring,  I  would 
sometimes  be  seized  with  violent  antagon- 
isms against  her.  She  had  certain  habits 
and  mannerisms  which  ordinarily  did  not 
affect  me,  and  again  would  drive  me  to  a 
desperation  of  revolt.  She  used  "don't" 
for  "doesn't",  and  she  had  a  manner  of 
gaping  at  times;  in  the  midst  of  a  conver- 
sation she  would  suddenly  get  up  and  set 
the  room  in  order — and  I  never  liked  the 
order.  It  was  a  sort  of  "farmhouse"  order, 
I  thought,  or  "village"  order.  She  had 
none  of  those  dainty  personal  effects  with 
which  Nancy  surrounded  herself.  And 
nothing  angered  me  more  than  to  come  in 
of  an  evening  and  find  the  drawing-room 
strewn  with  toys.  I  protested  in  vain  that 
somebody  might  call. 

"Oh  well,"  Maude  would  reply,  "they'll 
understand.   I'm  not  fashionable." 

At  such  moments  it  seemed  to  me  that 
she  took  a  delight  in  her  shortcomings,  in 
opposing  me.  She  made  me,  by  inference 
at  least,  a  snob.  And  it  was  precisely  be- 
cause she  insisted  on  ignoring  unwritten 
social  rules  that  I  was  angry.  Here  again 
was  Susan's  influence,  and  Lucia's,  I 
thought.  I  was  wrong.  It  was  Maude  her- 
self. And  she  lacked  that  instinctive  eye 
in  decoration  and  color  which  gives  a  room 
personality. 

Her  life  was  absorbed  by  the  children, 
and  in  this  realm  I  could  not  deny  her 
expert  qualifications,  though  they  interested 
me  but  little.  Susan  had  supplied  her  with 
her  first  books  on  that  subject,  and  later 
she  had  mastered  an  entire  library.  Dr. 
Roe,  our  child  specialist,  declared  that  he 
would  give  her  a  certificate  at  any  time. 
Maude  combined  science  with  intuition. 
There  were  particular  foods  in  particular 
quantities,  and  on  winter  mornings  a  baby 
carriage  might  be  seen  on  the  roof  of  our 
kitchen  extension.  There  were  naps  at 
certain  hours,  when  the  household  went 
about  on  tiptoe. 

"Children  are  all  very  well,"  I  main- 
tained, "until  they  become  tyrants." 

For  this  remark  I  was  reproached  and 
rebuked. 

Often  I  would  return  home  in  the  evening 
after  a  hard  day's  work,  longing  for  some 
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I  protested  that  callers  might  find  the  room  strewn  with  toys.     "  Oh,  well,"  Maude  replied,  "  they'll 

understand  I'm  not  fashionable." 
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counter  excitement  or  diversion,  or  the 
relaxation  to  be  afforded  by  people.  Of 
course,  we  went  out  occasionally.  But  I 
had  regarded  it  as  a  part  of  Maude's  con- 
tract— which  she  had  repudiated — to  make 
delightful  arrangements.  Nancy  did  so. 
She  had  her  theater  parties,  her  special 
dinners,  and  excursions  to  the  Country 
Club,  then  a  comparatively  new  institution. 
Maude's  lack  of  initiative  irritated  me. 

You  see,  I  am  presenting  my  side  of  the 
case,  a  petty  side,  to  be  sure.  The  little 
things  are  those  which  do  the  most,  I 
think,  to  mar  matrimony.  Inferentially  I 
am  setting  forth  Maude's  grievances  also. 

As  I  look  back  on  this  period  of  my  life, 
I  am  surprised  that  we  got  along  as  well  as 
we  did.  Matrimony,  Dr.  Pound  used  to  say, 
is  a  shaking-down  process.  Calvinism 
characteristically  represented  it  as  a  moral 
trial  in  an  evil  world — or  one  side  of  it,  at 
least,  as  such.  But  a  new  spirit  was  be- 
ginning to  stir  abroad,  a  questioning  and 
even  a  rebellious  spirit.  More  and  more  of 
us  were  refusing  to  be  shaken  down:  moral 
trials  had  ceased  to  appeal  to  us.  We  did 
not  cut  the  Gordian  Knot,  but  we  did  man- 
age to  loosen  it  up  considerably. 

Those  closing  years  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  and  the  early  ones  of  the  Twen- 
tieth, were  loosening  up  years  indeed.  Most 
of  us  were  traveling  so  fast  that  we  did  not 
pause  to  take  our  reckoning.  It  cannot 
exactly  be  said  that  that  man  is  unhappy 
who  does  not  know  what  happiness  is.  We 
hear  much  in  .these  days  about  divided  self. 
I  made  no  attempt  at  unity.  I  did  not 
consciously  reflect  that  the  various  factors 
of  my  life  were  in  conflict,  my  profession, 
my  relationship  with  Nancy  on  the  one 
hand  and  with  Maude  on  the  other.  I  had 
rather  surprisingly  escaped  other  relation- 
ships in  which  some  of  my  associates  in- 
dulged— with  that  element  which  Dumas 
so  appropriately  named  the  demi-monde. 
One  reason  for  this,  perhaps,  was  because 
in  my  professional  capacity  I  had  been 
called  upon  to  extricate  some  of  my  friends 
from  embarrassing  predicaments.  Women 
of  that  class  were  like  fly-paper — they 
stuck ;  and  sometimes  a  great  deal  of  money 
and  legal  adroitness  were  necessary  to  dis- 
entangle them.  Lawyers  and  doctors  soon 
get  over  being  surprised.  On  one  occasion 
I  made  several  trips  to  New  York  and  ex- 
ecuted a  very  delicate  mission  in  behalf  of 


Mr.  Scherer  himself.  The  lady  was  in- 
clined to  be  hysterical  and  vindictive.  Her 
case  demanded  as  much  patience  and 
diplomacy  as  a  dissolution  proceeding  of 
quite  another  sort.  This,  of  course,  was  a 
matter  of  friendship,  and  Mr.  Scherer  was 
profoundly  grateful.  At  another  time, 
with  Ralph's  assistance,  Ham  Durrett  was 
extricated.  .  .  . 

I  had  had  temptations,  but  the  remnant 
of  what  Calvinism  calls  conscience,  strongly 
reinforced  by  enlightened  self-interest  and 
a  distaste  for  adventuresses  in  general, 
saved  me.   I  needn't  go  into  them.  .  .  . 

What  we  wanted,  we  reached  out  for.  We 
took  over  all  kinds  of  property,  and  pres- 
ently began  to  appropriate  other  men's 
wives — occasionally  paying  for  them.  Yet 
that  happiness  which  we  pursued  so  hotly 
was — as  Tom  would  have  expressed  it — 
always  a  lap  ahead:  or  rather  it  dissipated, 
evaporated,  took  on  new  forms,  turned  into 
various  shapes  in  our  hands.  Mixed  meta- 
phors best  describe  our  state  of  mind:  we 
grabbed  happiness  on  one  side,  and  im- 
mediately it  became  more  alluring  on  the 
other.  We  ran  from  corner  to  corner. 
There  was  no  rest  for  us  anywhere,  and  we 
thought  we  didn't  want  rest. 

To-day  I  am  able  to  a  certain  extent  to 
regard  myself  objectively  as  I  was  in  that 
decade  which  ended  about  1907.  I  had 
achieved  my  ambition ;  I  had  out-Watlinged 
Mr.  Watling.  I  accepted  only  important 
clients,  and  big  fees,  and  it  was  quite  under- 
stood that  the  interests  of  these  clients 
must  not  clash  with  those  of  the  Personality 
in  New  York  who  was  the  dens  ex  machina 
behind  Mr.  Scherer  and  Mr.  Dickinson. 
Success  drowns  criticism,  and  the  affair  of 
the  Riverside  Company  was  forgotten.  If 
one  wished  to  win  a  case,  and  had  the  money 
to  pay  the  fee  and  the  capital  and  patience, 
perhaps,  to  wait,  the  thing  to  do  was  to  go 
to  Paret. 

I  was  difficult  to  see,  even  more  difficult 
to  retain.  And  it  must  be  admitted  that 
that  sense  of  importance — which  as  a  law 
student  I  had  envied  in  Theodore  Watling 
— was  distinctly  pleasurable;  the  power 
from  which  it  was  derived  satisfied  a  crav- 
ing in  my  nature.  And  I  had  underlings 
of  my  own  to  do  the  preparatory  drudgery. 

Occasionally,  of  course,  I  became  tired. 
But  as  a  rule,  when  I  was  in  my  office  or 
engaged  in  the  world  of  men  and  affairs, 
I  achieved  something  very  like  happiness. 
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Since  a  large  factor  in  respectability  is 
success,  I  had  reached  the  very  pinnacle 
of  respectability,  and  at  a  comparatively 
early  age.  I  was  looked  up  to,  and  treated 
with  increasing  consideration  by  the  com- 
munity, and  when  I  went  to  other  cities 
I  was  regarded  as  representative  of  my  own: 
as  a  "solid"  man,  and  I  felt  my  solidity. 
The  modern  American  conception  of  the 
practice  of  law  as  a  game  was  now  ingrained, 
a  game  in  which  the  object  was  not  only  to 
beat  one's  opponent,  but  also  to  beat  the 
rules,  to  wriggle  through  the  holes  which 
legislators  had  left,  and  sometimes  to  draw 
up  bills  with  holes  in  them.  These  holes 
later  on  came  to  be  called  "jokers";  in- 
visible pin  pricks  which  later  could  be 
widened,  with  the  aid  of  lenient  judges, 
into  breaches. 

Law  was  the  traditional  respectable  pro- 
fession of  our  nation.  Lawyers  were  sup- 
ported by  a  kind  of  divine  right,  and  he 
who  had  the  audacity  to  question  this — there 
were  very  few — was  not  only  an  iconoclast 
but  a  traitor.   He  was  no  American. 

I  had  long  since  dropped  the  delusion 
that  the  United  States  was  a  republic,  not 
to  speak  of  a  democracy.  Respectable 
lawyers,  "solid"  lawyers,  existed  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  up  the  hands  of  the 
"solid"  element,  the  ruling  element,  in 
protecting  them  from  the  "impulses"  of 
the  masses,  which  (experience  had  shown) 
were  not  for  a  moment  to  be  trusted.  Divine 
providence  had  come  to  the  aid  of  this  doc- 
trine with  a  more  or  less  inflexible  Consti- 
tution, the  inspired  and  infallible  Bible  of 
our  commercial  protestantism. 

This  was  all  very  comfortable  and  com- 
forting. 

Prosperity,  of  course,  consisted  in  the 
aggregate  of  a  nation's  wealth,  not  in  its 
distribution.  Poverty  was  the  chastise- 
ment of  providence  of  those  who  did  not 
possess  or  cultivate  thrift,  which  corre- 
sponded in  importance  with  charity  in  the 
religious  sphere. 

I  had  had  the  good  sense,  too,  early  to 
grasp  the  lesson  that  it  was  necessary  for 
a  successful  lawyer  to  associate  himself 
not  only  with  the  powerful,  but  to  choose 
if  possible  that  faction  which  preponderated 
both  in  power  and  in  respectability.  I  am 
forced  to  admit  that  there  had  been  an 
element  of  luck  in  my  choice.  If  needful, 
in  the  cases  which  I  accepted,  I  could  bring 
enormous  influences  to  bear,  commercial  in- 


fluences of  national  scope.  And  in  many 
instances  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  the  cases  would  never  be  brought  to 
court.  "If  Paret's  retained,  that  settles 
it!"  Such,  more  than  once,  had  been  the 
despairing  exclamation  of  an  adversary  who 
advised  his  clients  to  settle  as  best  they 
could,  or  to  retire  as  gracefully  as  possible. 

This  may  not  have  been  law,  but  it  was 
part  of  the  game.  I  did  not  consciously 
distinguish  it  from  law. 

It  made  enemies,  but  success  proved  to 
be  a  sure  bulwark  against  them  while  we 
had  a  public  which  worshipped  success. 

This  was  one  side  of  my  life,  the  dominat- 
ing side.  I  have  noted  the  other  sides, 
the  other  relationships,  which  from  time 
to  time  disturbed  my  equilibrium. 

One  success  followed  another.  Many 
of  them  involved  thought  and  labor  and 
skill,  traveling  to  and  fro,  persuasive  powers, 
but  the  sense  of  triumph  grew,  and  success 
seemed  increasingly  easy.  Providence  had 
blessed  our  city  with  such  resources!  Not 
only  that,  but  it  had  evidently  decreed 
that  the  comparatively  few  and  chosen 
beings  with  whom  I  was  associated  should 
have  the  lion's  share  of  those  resources. 

Thus  the  Nineteenth  Century  passed 
into  history,  and  the  sun  of  the  Twentieth 
dawned  on  still  more  colossal  plans.  Noth- 
ing seemed  impossible,  and  our  wealth  was 
becoming  as  proverbial  as  our  smoke.  To 
register  from  our  city  was  to  be  charged 
double  prices — it  was  said — in  the  great 
New  York  hotels  which  were  springing  up 
with  the  rapidity  of  mushrooms,  and  at 
the  southern  autumn  and  winter  resorts 
which  had  begun  to  cater  to  the  demand  of 
unlimited  incomes. 

The  axiom  that  the  best  politics  are  those 
which  make  for  prosperity  went  almost 
unchallenged.  The  confidence  of  capital 
was  necessary  for  good  times. 

It  was  in  1902  or  1903,  I  think,  that  I 
received  a  larger  fee  than  had  come  to  me 
in  all  my  previous  career.  Modesty  for- 
bids me  from  mentioning  the  size  of  it.  I 
may  relate  the  circumstances  briefly. 

There  are  times  when  financiers  and  their 
allies,  like  nations,  must  be  prepared  to  go 
to  war;  must  be  ready  to  defend  theii 
position  against  adventuring  financial  war 
lords.  One  of  these  latter,  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude, had  arisen  in  New  York  with  start- 
ling rapidity,  seizing  and  watering  rail- 
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roads,  mines  and  industrials  all  over  the 
United  States;  making  alliances,  defensive 
and  offensive,  of  his  own ;  attacking  various 
strongholds  of  the  entente  which  was  under 
the  leadership  of  that  other  and  more  re- 
spectable Personality  I  have  mentioned. 
Our  city,  as  I  have  said,  was  one  of  his 
fortresses.  In  vain  had  the  new  Adven- 
turer tried  to  get  a  railroad  into  it.  Con- 
trolled legislatures  and  astute  legal  scouts 
had  blocked'  the  advance  at  every  point. 
Suddenly  an  attack  was  made  in  another, 
and  totally  unexpected  quarter. 

For  many  years  the  sedate  Ashuela  Tele- 
phone Company  had  exercised  in  the  city 
an  apparently  secure  monopoly,  and  had 
been  able  to  ignore  with  complacency  even 
the  shrillest  protests  of  its  unreasonable  sub- 
scribers. Mr.  Lawyer,  that  firm  friend  of 
the  people,  had  raged  against  it  in  vain. 
The  stock  was  held  by  some  of  our  best 
families,  the  Durretts  and  Hambletons  and 
Mr.  Dickinson  having,  with  the  Ogilvys 
and  Mr.  Willet,  a  controlling  interest.  I 
possessed  some  stock,  and  had  bought  more 
for  my  mother.  Widows  and  orphans  also 
owned  it.  Nothing  was  believed  to  be 
more  secure  from  attack  than  the  Ashuela. 

Then,  through  various  underground 
sources,  came  rumors  that  the  Ashuela  was 
to  be  challenged.  Mysterious  "Eastern 
Capitalists"  thought  so  well  of  the  future 
of  our  city  that  they  were  considering  the 
establishment  of  a  competing  telephone 
company.  There  was  no  doubt  in  our  minds 
as  to  the  identities  of  these  capitalists,  and 
as  to  which  camp  they  belonged.  War, 
with  a  real,  burning  issue,  confronted  the 
Ashuela.  Mr.  Lawler,  the  disinterested- 
ness of  whose  newspaper  could  not  be 
doubted,  fanned  the  flame  day  by  day,  and 
sent  his  reporters  about  the  city  gathering 
instances  of  the  haughty  negligence  of  the 
Ashuela.  Monopolies  were  proverbially 
insolent  and  non-progressive.  Mr.  Lawler 
painted  pictures  of  the  Ashuela's  anti- 
quated instruments,  as  compared  with 
those  used  in  other  cities,  as  compared  with 
the  very  latest  inventions  which  the  Auto- 
matic Company  was  prepared  to  install — 
provided  they  could  get  their  franchise. 
And  the  prices!  These,  too,  would  fall 
under  competition. 

It  was  a  clever  campaign.  If  the  city 
would  give  them  a  franchise,  that  Auto- 
matic Company — so  well  named! — would 
install  automatic  instruments.    Each  sub- 


scriber, by  means  of  a  numerical  disk, 
could  call  up  any  other  subscriber.  There 
would  be  no  central  operator,  no  listening 
no  tapping  of  wires;  the  number  of  calls 
would  be  unlimited.  As  a  proof  of  the  con- 
fidence of  these  Eastern  gentlemen  in  our 
city,  they  were  willing  to  spend  five  mill- 
ions, and  present  more  than  six  hundred 
telephones  free  to  the  city  departments! 
What  could  be  fairer,  what  could  be  more 
generous  than  this! 

There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  public 
was  aroused,  that  popular  enthusiasm  was 
enlisted  in  behalf  of  the  "Eastern  Capital- 
ists, "  who  were  made  to  appear  in  the  light 
of  angels  ready  to  rescue  a  groaning  people 
from  the  thrall  of  monopoly.  The  excite- 
ment approached  that  of  a  presidential 
election,  and  became  the  dominant  topic 
at  quick  lunch-counters  and  in  street-cars. 
Cheap  and  efficient  service!  Down  with 
the  Bastille  of  monopoly! 

To  some  of  us  whose  heads  were  cool, 
who  comprehended  reality,  this  outcry 
was  merely  entertaining.  Ralph  Hamble- 
ton,  for  instance,  always  grinned  when  he 
read  Mr.  Lawler's  sheet,  and  insisted  that 
it  gave  him  more  amusement  than  "Punch." 
Mr.  Lawler  was  getting  a  part  of  the  five 
million  dollars — that  was  all;  and  the  public 
had  about  as  much  to  do  with  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  Automatic  Telephone 
Company  would  get  its  franchise  or  not  as 
the  marching  bands  at  election  time  have 
to  do  with  the  tariff.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
board,  as  counsel  for  the  company,  I  re- 
assured some  of  the  frightened  directors 
in  regard  to  this;  I,  who  was  their  chief  - 
of-staff  in  war. 

"Gentlemen,"  I  said,  "I  think  we  may 
safely  disregard  that  phase  of  the  situation." 

"In  other  words — the  public  be  d — d!" 
added  Ralph. 

"I  think  I  may  be  trusted  to  find  a  way 
out  of  this,"  I  went  on,  when  the  laughter 
had  subsided.  "Of  course  it  will  cost 
money,  but  not  as  much  money,  by  any 
means,  as  if  these  people  should  get  their 
franchise." 

I  had  long  since  achieved  that  confident 
air  and  the  judicial  manner  of  speaking 
which  inspires  in  the  average  layman  a 
blind  and  almost  superstitious  confidence 
in  the  man  of  law.  This  was  one  of  the  first 
characteristics  of  Theodore  Watling  which 
I  had  acquired. 

"I  believe  we  may  trust  Mr.  Paret, 
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gentlemen,"  put  in  Mr.  Ogilvy,  the  presi- 
dent, smiling,  and  playing  with  a  gold 
pencil  on  the  polished  table.  He  was  one 
of  those  Americans  who,  in  a  commercial 
atmosphere,  become  prematurely  white. 
His  boyish,  smooth-shaven  face  contrasted 
oddly  with  his  snowy  hair.  .  .  . 

The  directors'  meeting,  of  course,  like 
most  directors'  meetings,  was  a  farce  like 
a  ritual  become  empty  of  meaning,  but 
which  is  still  persisted  in.  It  was  expedi- 
ent, however,  that  a  corporation  should 
follow  the  biblical  advice  concerning  the 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  left  hand  of  the 
doings  of  the  right.  The  majority  of  the 
directors  were,  so  to  speak,  the  left  hand. 
Some  of  them,  like  Mr.  Edward  Hollister, 
might  have  been  shocked,  and  did  not  like 
to  be  shocked;  others  preferred  to  know 
nothing.  .  .  . 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Judah  B.  Tallant 
in  his  trustworthy  and  conservative  sheet, 
the  "Era,"  had  come  loyally  to  the  rescue 
of  the  Ashuela,  that  home  institution;  and 
had  pointed  out,  among  other  things,  that 
one  logical  result  of  having  two  telephone 
companies  would  be  that  most  persons,  in 
self-defence,  would  be  obliged  to  have  two 
telephones.  This  would  be  more  expensive 
than  having  one.  Indeed,  I  do  not  mind 
saying  that  Mr.  Tallant  and  I  had  met  in 
the  Ashuela  Hotel — since  prejudice  still 
barred  him  from  the  Boyne  Club — and 
discussed  the  situation,  even  as  we  had 
discussed  many  others.  I  had  been  the 
modest  and  anonymous  author  of  many 
articles  in  Mr.  Tallant's  newspaper.  Per- 
haps the  most  brilliant  of  these  literary 
achievements  (of  which  I  had  given  promise 
in  my  youth)  had  been  the  prospectus  of  the 
Maplewood  Avenue  Railway  Company — 
on  which  I  had  spent  several  feverish  nights 
— and  portions  of  which  Mr.  Tallant  pub- 
lished. As  a  result  of  that  prospectus  we 
sold  for  two  million  a  franchise  which  cost 
us  less  than  two  hundred  thousand.  Verily, 
in  these  days  the  literary  talent,  after  cen- 
turies of  starvation,  is  receiving  its  just 
and  tangible  rewards! 

I  had  also  composed  and  given  to  the 
"Era,"  gratis,  many  "educational"  arti- 
cles and  editorials.  And  on  this  occasion, 
as  we  sat  in  a  private  room  and  sipped  our 
coffee  and  smoked  our  cigars,  our  privacy 
carefully  guarded  by  the  obsequious  mana- 
ger of  the  hotel,  I  aided  him  to  map  out 
another.    In  other  words,  we  started  a 


backfire  against  Mr.  Lawler's  conflagration. 
This,  it  may  be  objected,  was  by  no  means 
assuming  that  high  and  mighty  attitude 
towards  the  public  which  I  have -professed. 
But  it  was  merely  admitting,  however 
powerless  the  people  might  be  politically, 
that  it  was  the  part  of  wisdom  not  to  ignore 
their  good  will.  After  all,  if  their  votes 
counted  for  nothing,  their  savings  were 
most  desirable.    They  were  investors. 

In  this  newspaper  warfare  we  recognized 
certain  chivalric  rules.  We  did  not,  for 
instance,  reveal  the  identity  of  the  "  Eastern 
Capitalists,"  betray  to  the  public  that  the 
Ashuela  Telephone  Company  affair  was 
merely  a  battle  between  powerful  opposing 
forces  whose  respective  generals  sat  in  Wall 
Street.  This  was  financial  Marquis  of 
Queensberry:  nor  is  it  expedient  that  the 
quarrels  of  the  gods  should  be  made  the 
subject  of  mortal  gossip. 

The  real  arbiter,  the  Jovian  figure  in  this 
affair,  the  most  godlike  of  all  enlightened 
self-interest  deities — as  I  have  explained — 
was  Mr.  Judd  Jason.  The  fate  of  the  Ashu- 
ela Telephone  Company  was  in  his  hands. 
Mr.  Tallant  leaned  across  the  table  in  our 
private  room.  When  he  was  worried  he 
looked  grayer  than  ever,  and  his  head 
resembled  a  granite  boulder  covered  with 
lichen. 

"Between  you  and  me,  Paret,"  he  said 
in  a  half-whisper,  "I  don't  like  the  way 
Judd's  acting." 

Mr.  Dickinson  didn't  like  it,  Mr.  Ogilvy 
didn't,  and  I  was  appealed  to  save  them  at 
any  price.  By  means  of  certain  secret 
conduits  of  communication  it  became 
known  that  a  plausible  Mr.  Orthwein,  with 
fat  fingers,  had  held  conversation  with  Mr. 
Jason  some  months  before.  And  on  my 
initial  visit  in  this  affair  I  had  found  the 
boss,  for  the  first  time  in  my  experience, 
noncommittal. 

"Surely,  you  don't  intend  to  hand  over 
the  telephone  business  of  the  city  to  that 
crowd,"  I  said.  "We've  always  been 
straight  with  you,  and  we're  ready  to  do 
as  well  for  you,  if  not  better  than  they  do." 

"What  are  you  willing  to  do?"  he  de- 
manded. 

I  mentioned  a  sum,  he  shook  his  head. 
I  mentioned  another,  and  still  he  shook 
his  head. 

"  Come  around  again,  Mr.  Paret,"  he  said. 
I  reported  to  Mr.  Dickinson  that  Orth- 
wein had  literally  debauched  Jason  and 
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{  the  aldermen.  We  told  Miller  Gorse,  but 
even  the  Railroad  appeared  to  be  power- 

I  less  here.  It  was,  declared  Mr.  Jason,  a 
private   matter.     Both    Dickinson  and 

1  Ogilvv  insisted  that  I  had  to  get  them 
out  of  it  some  way.  I  was  to  go  as  far 
with  Jason  as  I  liked. 

*  We  had  pretty  good  reasons  for  suspect- 
ing that  the  Automatic  agent  had  promised 
the  aldermen  five  thousand  dollars  apiece, 
in  addition  to  certain  business  contracts. 

1  On  the  way  back  to  my  office  I  had  an 
idea.    I  turned  to  the  right  into  Franklin 

I  Street,  and  in  ten  minutes  had  reached 
Monahan's  saloon.  I  found  Mr.  Jason 
seated  pensively  on  a  chair,  his  lean  legs 
stretched  over  another,  gazing  pensively 
out  of  the  open  window  into  the  alley. 

"Well,  you've  come  back,  have  you?" 
he  remarked.  1 

"Name  your  price,"  I  said. 
•  Suppose  I  do— what  then,"  he  replied. 
"This  thing's  gone  pretty  far.   Under  that 
fine  new  charter  you  fellows  put  over  on  us, 
that  franchise  has  got  to  be  bid  for— hasn't 
it?  And  the  people  want  this  new  company. 
There'll  be  a  howl  from  one  end  of  this 
town  to  the  other  if  we  throw  'em  down." 
"All  right,"  I  said,  "I'm  ready  for  you 
'  there.    Suppose  another  telephone  com- 
pany steps  in,  and  bids  a  little  higher  for 
the  franchise.    That  relieves  your  alder- 
men of  all  responsibility,  doesn't  it?" 

"Another  telephone  company!"  he  re- 
peated. 

I  had  already  named  it,  on  my  walk. 
"The  Interurban,"  I  said. 

"A  dummy  company?"  said  Mr.  Jason. 

"Lively  enough  to  bid  something  over  a 
hundred  thousand  to  the  city  for  its  fran- 
chise," I  replied. 

Judd  Jason,  with  a  queer  look,  got  up 
and  went  to  a  desk  in  a  dark  corner,  and 
after  rummaging  for  a  few  moments  in  one 
of  the  pigeon  holes,  drew  forth  a  glass 
cylinder,  which  he  held  out  as  he  approached 
me. 

"You  get  it,  Mr.  Paret,"  he  said. 

"What  is  it?"  I  asked,  "a  bomb!" 

"That,"  he  announced,  as  he  twisted  the 
tube  about  in  his  long  fingers,  holding  it 
up  to  the  light,  "that  is  the  finest  brand  of 
cigars  ever  made  in  Cuba.  A  gentleman 
who  had  every  reason  to  be  grateful  to  me 
— I  won't  say  who  he  was — gave  me  that 
once.  Well,  the  Lord  made  me  so's  I  can't 
appreciate  any  better  tobacco  than  those 


five  cent  '  Bobtails '  Monahan's  got  down- 
stairs, and  I  saved  it.  I  saved  it  for  the 
man  who  would  put  something  over  on 
me  some  day,  and — you  get  it." 

He  held  it  out  with  the  air  of  a  general 
surrendering  his  sword.  I  laughed;  a  little 
nervously,  I  think,  as  I  took  it.  In  the  act 
I  had  a  glimpse  of  a  side  of  Mr.  Jason 
hitherto  unimagined.  He  became  more  of 
an  enigma  to  me  than  ever. 

"Thank  you,"  I  said,  unconsciously  fall- 
ing in  with  the  semi-ceremony  of  his  man- 
ner. "I  appreciate  the  compliment,  Mr. 
Jason,  however  undeserved.  I  do  not  flatter 
myself  that  the  solution  I  have  suggested 
did  not  also  occur  to  you." 

"You'll  smoke  it?"  he  asked. 

"Surely." 

"Now?   Here  with  me?" 

"Certainly,"  I  agreed,  a  little  puzzled. 
As  I  broke  the  seal,  pulled  out  the  cork  and 
unwrapped  the  cigar  from  its  gold  foil  he 
took  a  stick  and  rapped  loudly  on  the  floor. 
After  a  brief  interval  footsteps  were  heard 
on  the  stairs  and  Mike  Monahan,  white 
aproned  and  scarlet-faced,  appeared  at  the 
door. 

"Bobtails,"  said  Mr.  Jason,  laconically. 

"It's  them  I  thought  ye'd  be  wanting," 
said  the  saloonkeeper,  holding  out  a  hand- 
ful. Judd  Jason  lighted  one,  and  began 
smoking  reflectively. 

I  gazed  about  the  mean  room,  with  its 
litter  of  newspapers  and  reports,  its  shabby 
furniture,  and  these  seemed  to  have  become 
incongruous,  out  of  keeping  with  the 
thoughtful  figure  in  the  chair  facing  me. 

"You  had  a  college  education.Mr.  Paret," 
he  said. 

"Yes,"  I  answered. 

"Well,  that's  something  I  missed.^  It 
must  be  a  great  thing,  a  college  education." 

"I'm  afraid  I  didn't  appreciate  mine," 
I  acknowledged. 

"Well,  I  guess  you'd  think  it  funny  if 
I  told  you  that  I'd  rather  have  had  a  college 
education  than  anything  else  in  the  world 
— wouldn't  you?" 

"Why— no,"  I  replied,  although  I  did 
think  it  "funny,"  as  he  expressed  it. 

"Come  in  here,"  he  said,  rising,  and  I 
followed  him  into  the  bedroom.  It  was, 
as  usual,  in  semi-darkness,  but  he  raised 
the  shades  and  led  me  to  a  corner,  behind 
the  door,  where  stood  an  old-fashioned 
rosewood  bookcase.  On  the  shelves  were 
rows  of  volumes  bound  in  leather.   He  took 
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down  one,  and  handed  it  to  me.  It  was  a 
good  edition  of  Carlyle's  French  Revolu- 
tion. 

"You've  read  it,  of  course,"  he  said. 

"Parts  of  it,"  I  said,  smiling  to  hide  a 
certain  embarrassment.  Yet  I  was  in- 
tensely interested.  "I'm  ashamed  to  say 
I  don't  read  as  much  as  I  ought  to.  I  don't 
seem  to  get  time." 

He  took  it  from  me  and  fingered  the 
leaves  caressingly. 

"  It's  a  great  book,"  he  said.  "  It  took  me 
a  long  time  to  understand  some  of  the 
things  he  was  driving  at,  but  I'm  always 
worked  up,  excited,  when  I  read  it.  That's 
history,  Air.  Paret,"  he  added,  tapping  it, 
"that's  life.  That  fellow  Carlyle  could 
look  right  down  into  the  bowels  of  the  vol- 
cano, he  understood  what  was  going  on 
down  there,  how  men  and  women  feel,  how 
they  hate,  and  how  they  take  their  revenge 
when  they  get  a  chance,  and  what  happens 
when  that  lava  bursts  forth  and  runs  over 
the  fine  places  of  the  earth.  That  isn't  cut 
and  dried  history.  Here's  a  man  who 
knows  what  causes  eruptions." 

I  recalled  the  chapters,  which  I  had  read 
in  college  during  that  brief  period  when  Mr. 
Cheyne  had  aroused  my  literary  ambitions, 
af  that  dreadful,  volcanic  march  on  Ver- 
sailles of  the  Paris  mob. 

"Yes,"  I  said,,  "you're  right.  I  suppose 
that  we  who  live — -on  top — don't  realize 
what's  going  on,  what  feelings  are  under- 
neath." 

"I  don't  live  'on  top',"  replied  Judd 
Tason.   "I  live  half-way  down." 

I  was  unable  to  reply. 

"I  live  in  the  crater,"  he  added.  "If  I 
could  write  I  could  tell  the  folks  on  top  a 
few  things.  It  has  been  over  a  hundred 
years  since  that  eruption  came,  and  people 
are  acting  as  though  there'd  never  be 
another." 

"  And  you  believe  there  will  be?  "  I  asked. 

"You  can  come  down  here  and  live  with 
me  for  about  six  months,  and  hear  what 
I  hear  and  see  what  I  see." 

"But  when?"  I  asked.    "How  soon?" 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  put  back 
the  book  in  the  case.  "  Perhaps  not  until  you 
and  I  are  dead — maybe  in  ten  years  or  so." 

It  was  with  difficulty,  now,  I  reminded 
myself  that  I  was  talking  to  Judd  Jason. 
I  was  unable  to  think  of  him  any  longer  as 
the  city  boss:  he  had  become  an  odd  recluse, 
a  wizard  whom  Balzac  might  have  depicted. 


"You  mean  the  labor  element?" 

"I  mean  all  of  'em,"  said  Judd  Jason. 
"Yes,  the  labor  element,  and  the  unem- 
ployed and  the  outcasts  and  the  bums. 
Sometime — they'll  break  through  the  crust 
again."  .  .  . 

He  spoke  with  extraordinary  conviction 
and  suddenly  broke  off  as  though  he  saw 
the  thing  actually  happening.  He  shut  up 
the  bookcase  and  led  me  back  into  the 
"office,"  where  we  sat  down. 

"I  didn't  suspect  you  of  sympathies  with 
the  labor  movement,  Mr.  Jason," I  remarked 
to  draw  him  out. 

He  lit  another  "Bobtail." 

"Sympathies?"  he  repeated.  "I  guess 
my  sympathies  were  extracted  a  good  while 
ago.  'All  the  world's  a  stage.'  Doesn't 
Shakespeare  say  that?" 

I  confirmed  it. 

"Well,  that's  the  way  I  look  at  it.  With 
the  help  of  those  writers  in  there,  I've 
learned  to  sit  back  and  enjoy  the  play." 

"And  pull  the  puppet  strings,"  I  sug- 
gested. 

He  smiled  whimsically. 

I  was  at  a  loss  to  know  why  he  had  chosen 
me  for  this  confidence.  I  felt  that  a  subtle 
relationship  had  somehow  been  established 
between  myself  and  the  boss,  who  had 
hitherto  been  impenetrable.  Nay,  at  that 
moment  I  understood,  somehow,  that  this 
relationship  was  not  a  new  thing,  born 
to-day.  I  had  sensed  it  in  my  former 
visits.  I  could  not  define  it.  Why  had  he 
singled  me  out  for  such  confidences  as  he 
had  given  to-day?  Why  had  he  chosen, 
with  me,  to  abandon  the  "business" 
plane?  Did  he  perceive,  in  me,  something 
which  corresponded  to  an  element  of  his 
own  nature? 

Such  questions  were  running  through 
my  mind  as  I  watched  him  smoking  re- 
flectively. I  did  not  know  whether  to  resent 
his  attitude,  or  to  feel  complimented  be- 
cause I  was  getting  nearer  to  the  cryptic 
Mr.  Jason  than  any  other  man.  And  I  was 
both  repelled  and  fascinated;  I  experienced 
at  once  antipathy  and  sympathy.  It  was 
as  though  he  were  holding  up  a  mirror  to 
me.  .  . 

Suddenly,  coming  back  from  his  reverie, 
his  eyes  met  mine,  and  I  felt  an .  actual 
wrench  within,  as  though  he  had  rend  my 
thoughts. 

"I  know  how  these  people  feel,  down 
here,  below  the  crust,"  he  said,  with  a  wave 
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i  of  his  hand  towards  the  window,  as  though 
to  indicate  the  whole  of  that  mean  district. 

I  -'They  hate,  and  hate  is  molten  hell. 
They'll  break  through,  as  I  tell  you,  but  it 

(  won't  do  'em  any  good — another  crust  will 
form.  Did  you  ever  think,  Mr.  Paret,  how 
much  feelings  have  to  do  with  the  way  a 

'  man's  life  turns  out?   It's  his  feeling  that 

,  determines  what  a  man  turns  out  to  be, 
and  if  the  feeling  is  strong  and  holds  out, 
he  generally  gets  to  be  something  which 

'  represents  that  feeling.   You  follow  me?" 
"Yes."   I  had  forgotten  to  be  surprised. 

I  "Well,  it's  been  a  compensation  to  me, 
a  satisfaction— yes,  a  revenge,  if  you  like 
the  word,  to  have  you  respectable  rich 
people  coming  down  here,  into  the  crater — 
he  smiled,  "to  me,  to  get  things  that  you 
have  to  have  to  keep  going.  I  made  up  my 
mind,  a  good  many  years  ago,  that  I'd  get 
square  some  way,  and  I  guess  I  have  got 
square." 
I  could  not  deny  it. 

"It's  queer  how  a  little  thing  will  change 
a  man's  life,  or  seem  to  change  it,"  he 
went  on.  "If  I  hadn't  gone  to  jail  when  I 
was  a  kid,  the  chances  are  I  wouldn't  be 
where  I  am  now.  I  was  respectable  once, 
Mr.  Paret,  at  least  my  father  was.  He  was 
a  pillar  of  the  old  Morris  Street  Methodist 
Church,  and  I  used  to  go  there  to  Sunday- 
school.  You  wouldn't  believe  it — would 
you?  Well,  I  did.  And  my  father's  am- 
bition was  to  make  me  a  minister,  only  he 
went  about  it  the  wrong  way.  He  made 
me  the  boss  of  the  city,  instead.  That's 
funny,  isn't  it?  But  as  sure  as  I  sit  here  I 
think  it's  true." 

"How  did  it  happen?"  I  asked,  intensely 
interested  in  this  unexpected  confession. 

"Just  because  he  didn't  understand  boys. 
He  tried  hard  enough  to  keep  me  straight — 
God  knows.  It  wasn't  his  fault,  I  can  see 
that  now.  He  meant  all  right.  He  ought 
to  have  been  a  minister  himself.  I  wanted 
to  have  a  good  time,  and  that  was  natural. 
All  boys  want  to  have  a  good  time.  Well, 
it  was  kite  season,  and  all  the  fellows  were 
making  kites,  whittling  out  the  sticks.  You 
know  how  we  used  to  do  it.  I  didn't  have 
any  knife,  and  I  asked  my  father  to  lend  me 
his.  He  wouldn't.  That  night  I  waited 
until  he  went  to  bed,  and  I  took  his  knife 
out  of  his  pocket.  He  suspected  that  I 
took  it,  and  he  gave  me  the  worst  hiding 
I  ever  had,  and  told  me  I  was  a  thief  and 
that  I'd  go  to  hell  sure. 
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"I  was  black  and  blue,  and  sore  outside 
and  inside.  Do  you  think  it  cured  me  of 
wanting  to  have  a  kite?  After  school  that 
day,  there  were  the  other  boys  flying  kites, 
and  I  made  up  my  mind,  if  I  was  going  to 
hell  anyway,  I  might  as  well  enjoy  myself. 
There  was  another  kid  there  whose  father 
was  too  poor  to  buy  him  a  knife,  and  we 
were  standing  in  front  of  a  barber  shop  on 
Green  Street.  I  can  remember  it  well,  and 
the  barber's  pole  like  a  stick  of  peppermint 
candy.  We  looked  through  the  window, 
and  there  was  the  barber  shaving  a  red 
headed  man,  and  all  of  a  sudden  it  struck 
me  that  a  razor  would  be  as  good  as  a  knife, 
even  better. 

"Well,  we  waited  until  the  barber  went 
across  the  street  to  get  a  glass  of  beer,  and 
then  we  slipped  in  and  got  two  of  his  razors. 
He  saw  us  coming  away,  and  missed  the 
razors,  and  the  cop  caught  us  with  the  goodi 
on  us,  whittling- sticks  in  a  vacant  lot,  and 
ran  us  in.  I  guess  I  was  about  fourteen. 
My  father  wouldn't  lift  a  hand.  He  came 
into  court  and  told  the  judge  to  send  me  up, 
that  he  was  through  with  me.  He  dis- 
owned a  son  who  was  a  thief.  And  I  got 
ten  days. 

"I  was  bitter.  They  steered  me  into  the 
lockup  in  Hickory  Street.  It  was  full  of 
bugs  and  crooks,  and  they  put  me  in  the 
same  cell  with  an  old-timer  named  'Red' 
Waters,  who  was  one  of  the  slickest  safe- 
blowers  around  in  those  days.  Red  took 
a  shine  to  me.  He  found  out  I  had  a  head 
piece,  and  he  told  me  there  wasn't  anything 
in  keeping  straight,  and  all  this  talk  about 
God  and  hell  was  buncombe.  Their  gang, 
he  said,  could  use  a  clever  boy.  If  I'd  go 
in  with  him  I  could  make  all  kinds  of  money. 

"Well,  I  held  off — I  don't  know  why,  but 
I  had  a  notion,  I  think,  that  the  game  was 
foolish,  that  in  the  long  run  there  wasn't 
anything  to  it.  Every  once  in  a  while  Red 
had  to  put  in  time.  I  felt  I  could  beat  it, 
some  way.  And  I  swore  I'd  never  go  to 
jail  again.   I  never  have. 

"Red  kept  telling  me  that  he  had  sent 
word  to  Gallagher,  the  boss  of  that  dis- 
trict, to  come  down  and  get  him  out.  And 
sure  enough,  down  Gallagher  comes  one 
day — and  sure  enough  he  did  get  Red  out. 
Gallagher  was  a  big  Irishman,  with  a  laugh 
you  could  hear  a  block  away.  He  had  a 
saloon  in  Fremont  Street.  That  made  an 
impression  on  me — how  Gallagher  could 
walk  down  there  and  get  a  crook  out  like 
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that.  I  got  to  wondering  how  he  did  it. 
I  didn't  dare  go  home.  I  didn't  want  to  go 
home.  My  father  had  kicked  me  out.  I 
went  down  to  Gallagher's  saloon,  and  there 
was  Red  leaning  over  the  bar.  'Here's  a 
smart  kid!'  he  says;  'he  and  me  were  room- 
mates over  in  Hickory  Street.'  He  got  to 
gassing  me,  and  telling  me  I'd  better  come 
along  with  him,  when  Gallagher  came  in. 
'What  is  it  ye'd  like  to  be,  my  son?'  says  he. 
A  politician,  I  told  him.  I  was  through 
going  to  jail.  That  made  Gallagher  laugh. 
He  took  me  on  as  a  kind  of  handy  boy 
around  the  establishment,  and  by  and  by 
I  began  to  run  errands  and  find  out  things 
for  him.  ...  I  was  boss  of  that  ward  my- 
self when  I  was  twenty-six." 

"And  your  father?"  I  asked  curiously. 

"I  never  saw  him  again.  That's  a  fact. 
About  six  months  after  I  got  out  of  jail  I 
went  around  to  look  at  the  house  and  it 
was  rented  to  another  family.  The  old  man 
went  away — I  never  knew  where  .  .  .  You 
see,"  he  went  on,  after  a  pause,  with  a 
peculiar  look  at  me,  "if  I  hadn't  stolen  the 
razor,  I  might  have  been  respectable.  I 
might  have  been  like  Grierson,  or  Miller 
Gorse,  or — or — "  He  did  not  finish,  but 
his  glance  was  still  fixed  on  my  face. 

My  tongue  refused  to  answer  him. 

"I  might  have  been  living  up  among  the 
swells  on  Grant  Avenue,"  he  added,  smil- 
ing. 

"You  don't  regret  it?"  I  was  irresistibly 
impelled  to  exclaim. 

"Ah!"  he  exclaimed,  and  the  sharpness 
in  his  voice  belied  his  smile,  "I  guess  we've 
all  got  regrets,  Mr.  Paret.  I  enjoy  what  I've 
got,  but  I'd  give  it  all  up  to-morrow  for  an 
education.  You  may  not  believe  that,  but 
it's  true.  I've  talked  pretty  freely  to  you. ' 
You'll  excuse  me." 

"Excuse  you!"  I  ejaculated.  I  still 
found  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  Judd 
Jason  I  had  known,  the  Judd  Jason  of  tra- 
dition. And  yet,  in  spite  of  his  confession 
— if  it  could  be  called  such — he  had  not  lost 
his  baffling  quality.  "You  have  given  me 
much  to  think  about." 

Again  his  look  was  penetrating.  "There 
is  much  to  think  about,"  he  returned.  "I've 
got  a  notion  that  this  won't  last  much 
longer.  A  few  years,  more  or  less.  When  it 
goes  I'll  be  ready.  I'll  have  a  little  house 
in  the  country,  and  my  books." 

"This?"  I  repeated  his  word,  though  I 
had  more  than  an  idea  of  his  meaning. 


He  rose.  This,  too,  was  contrary  to  his 
custom  on  the  departure  of  a  visitor.  Ujs 
tone  and  manner,  however,  reverted  to  the 
normal. 

"You're  busy,  and  I've  kept  you  too 
long,"  he  said.  "Go  ahead  and  organize 
your  company." 

A  few  moments  later,  still  rather  dazed 
I  found  myself  on  the  dirty  pavement 
beside  the  saloon. 

What  was  it  in  me  that  had  impelled 
Judd  Jason  to  tell  me  these  things?  Here 
was  a  question  I  asked  myself  as  I  walked 
along.  What  was  the  kindred  thing  he  had 
recognized  in  me?  Had  his  confidence  been 
a  tribute  to  a  fellow-master  of  subterfuge? 
I  did  not  like  to  admit  it:  I  should  have 
preferred  to  think  that  there  had  been 
some  other  impulse  behind  it;  and  yet,  even 
on  that  basis,  there  had  been  a  hint  on  Judd 
Jason's  part  of  a  similarity  between  us 
which  I  instinctively  resented;  an  ironical 
implication  that,  but  for  the  grace  of  God, 
or  rather  the  caprice  of  fate,  he  might  have 
been  Paret  and  I  Jason ;  that  it  was  due  to 
a  mere  accident  that  I  was  "respectable" 
and  he  not.  My  suggestion  of  the  organ- 
ization of  a  dummy  telephone  corporation 
had  appealed  to  the  artist  in  him,  and  he 
had  hailed  me  as  a  brother.  This  was 
essentially  distasteful. 

Was  the  difference  between  Mr.  Jason 
and  myself  merely  one  of  degree,  and  not 
of  kind?  I  repudiated  this  suggestion. 
There  were  many  things  which  Jason  did 
the  very  notion  of  which  was  repulsive  to 
me.  He  took  toll,  for  instance,  from  the 
palaces  of  vice,  and  from  gambling  resorts. 
Well,  my  friends  and  respectable  associates 
upheld  his  friends;  some  of  them  had  their 
own  "palaces;"  and  gambling  on  a  large 
scale,  with  telephone  and  steel  and  railroad 
companies  was  respectable,  not  surrepti- 
tious. The  law  condemned  faro  and  rou- 
lette, while  the  courts  sanctioned  our 
plunges. 

These  were  not  reflections  conducive  to 
my  peace  of  mind.  And  yet  I  was  subject  to 
them  on  rare  occasions.  It  was  not  with  me 
a  case  of  what  a  witty  modern  philosopher 
calls  an  agonized  conscience  so  much  as  the 
disagreeable  effect  of  the  insinuation  that 
Judd  Jason  and  I  might  have  anything  in 
common.  I  looked  down  upon  him,  1 
secretly  despised  him,  and  the  idea  of  being 
compelled  to  deal  with  him  was  repugnant 
to  me.   After  I  had  been  for  a  while  in  his 
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*  presence,  these  feelings  were  dissipated. 
However,  If  I  had  been  frank  with  myself, 

1  I  had  always  come  away  from  him  with  a 
sense  of  humiliation  rather  than  of  triumph. 

I  And  now  I  felt  myself  flushing. 

My  thoughts  reverted  to  what  he  had 
told  me  of  his  boyhood.    He  had,  to  be 

'  sure,  known  nothing  of  my  own,  yet  I  was 

,  forced  to  confess  likewise  a  striking  parallel 
here.  His  desires,  too,  had  rebelled  against 
his  environment,  against  the  "religious" 

'  convictions  of  his  father.  What  was  the 
logical  and  ethical  difference  between  Judd 
Jason's  stealing  a  razor  and  my  building 
a  boat  against  my  father's  wishes,  and  my 
attempt  to  convince  my  father  that  the 
boat  was  a  "raft,"  or  my  taking  a  chisel 
from  Cousin  Robert  Breck?  Judd  Jason 
had  gone  to  jail — that  seemed  to  be  the 
only  difference.  What  the  deuce  was 
morality?  .  .  . 

I  had  arrived  at  this  query,  which  more 
profound  minds  than  my  own  seem  to  have 
difficulty  in  answering,  when  I  found  my- 
self opposite  the  marble  vestibule  of  the 
Corn  National  Bank.  Mr.  Judah  B.  Tal- 
lant,  looking  a  trifle  more  moth-eaten  than 
usual,  confronted  me.  The  day  was  warm, 
and  he  held  his  brown  straw  hat  in  his  hand. 

"Hello,  Paret,"  he  said,  "how  is  that 
telephone  business  getting  along?  " 
"Is  Dickinson  in?"  I  asked. 
Tallant  nodded. 

We  went  through  the  cool  bank,  with 
its  shining  brass  and  red  mahogany,  its 
tiled  floor,  its  busy  tellers  attending  to  files 
of  clients,  to  the  president's  sanctum  in  the 
rear.  Leonard  Dickinson,  very  spruce  and 
dignified  in  a  black  cutaway  coat,  was  dic- 
tating rapidly  to  a  woman  stenographer, 
whom  he  dismissed  when  he  saw  us.  The 
door  was  shut. 

"I  was  just  asking  Paret  about  the  tele- 
phone affair,"  said  Mr.  Tallant. 

"Well,  have  you  found  a  way  out?" 
Leonard  Dickinson  looked  questioningly 
at  me. 

"It's  all  right,"  I  answered,  sinking  into 
a  leather  chair.    "I've  seen  Jason." 
"All  right! "  they  both  ejaculated  at  once. 
"We  win,"  I  said. 

They  stood  gazing  at  me.  Even  Dickin- 
son, who  was  rarely  ruffled,  seemed  excited. 
"Do  you  mean  to  say  you've  fixed  it?" 
he  demanded. 

I  nodded. 

"Well,"  put  in  Tallant,  with  a  laugh, 
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"I  must  say  you  don't  seem  very  cheerful 
about  it.  How  in  hell  did  you  do  it?  Upon 
my  word,  you're  a  wonder,  Paret,  if  I  do 
say  it.   I'd  begun  to  give  up." 

"We  organize  the  Interurban  Telephone 
Company,  and  bid  for  the  franchise — that's 
all." 

"A  dummy  company!"  cried  Tallant. 
"Why,  it's  simple  as  ABC!" 

Dickinson  smiled.  He  sat  down  in  his 
revolving  chair,  and  offered  me  a  cigar. 
I  refused  it.  "And  Jason  agrees?  "  he  asked. 

I  nodded  again. 

"We'll  have  to  outbid  the  Automatic 
people.  I  haven't  seen  Bitter  yet  about 
the — about  the  fee." 

That  word  seemed  to  stick  in  my  throat. 
But  my  companions  were  too  elated  to 
notice  it. 

"That's  all  right,"  said  Leonard  Dickin- 
son, quickly.  "I  take  off  my  hat  to  you, 
Hugh.  You've  saved  us.  You  can  ask  any 
fee  you  like,"  he  added  genially.  "Let's 
go  over  to — to  the  Ashuela  and  get  some 
lunch." 

He  had  been  about  to  say  the  Club,  but 
he  remembered  Mr.  Tallant's  presence  in 
time. 

Respectability,  I  reflected,  was  not  a 
hard  and  fast  line.  Judah  B.  Tallant,  still 
persona  non  grata  at  the  Boyne,  lived  in 
the  zone  between  Mr.  Jason  and  me. 

"Nothing's  worrying  you,  Hugh?"  asked 
Leonard  Dickinson,  anxiously,  as  we  went 
out,  followed  by  the  glances  of  his  em- 
ployees. 

"Nothing,"  I  said.  .  .  . 

For  this  service,  the  rescue  of  the  Ashuela 
Telephone  Company,  I  had  the  personal 
thanks  of  the  Personality  in  New  York,  as 
dear  to  a  corporation  lawyer  as  the  Victoria 
Cross  to  a  British  soldier.  The  next  time 
I  was  in  New  York  he  sent  word  to  me  to 
call  at  his  office. 

"That  was  well  done,  Paret,"  he  said. 

Every  once  in  a  while  Mr.  Scherer  would 
say  to  me,  "Hugh,  do  you  happen  to  have 
a  little  money  lying  around  loose?  " 

I  usually  had. 

His  gratitude  was  royal.  Corporation 
lawyers  of  my  standing  were  not  only  legal 
advisers  to  their  capitalists,  but  guides, 
philosophers,  friends.  Through  me,  his 
social  aspiration  had  been  gratified;  the 
Scherer  family  was  now  "in  society:"  and 
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largely  through  my  efforts  and  Nancy's, 
he  had  built  that  imposing  French  chateau, 
of  renaissance  architecture,  with  modern 
conveniences,  which  occupied  the  entire 
block  on  Grant  Avenue  from  Rutger  Street 
to  Hull,  pictures  of  which  had  appeared  in 
newspapers  all  over  the  country. 

Making  money  had  grown  so  ridiculously 
easy!  The  real  problem  had  come  to  be, 
how  to  spend  it.  Hundreds  of  new  indus- 
tries had  sprung  up  with  the  new  century 
the  object  of  which  was  to  aid  bewildered 
millionaires  in  this  perplexing  task.  Par- 
asitic industries,  socialist  economists  called 
them.  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  was  lined 
with  them  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

One  evening,  when  I  got  home,  I  said  to 
Maude,  "I  have  a  surprise  for  you." 

"A  surprise?"  she  asked,  looking  up 
from  a  little  pink  smock  she  was  making 
for  Chickabiddy. 

"I've  bought  that  lot  on  Grant  Avenue, 
next  to  the  Ogilvy's." 

She  dropped  her  sewing,  and  stared  at  me. 

"Aren't  you  pleased?"  I  asked.  "At 
last  we  are  going  to  have  a  house  of  our 
very  own." 

Her  eyes  wandered  about  the  room. 
They  seemed  suddenly  to  shine  with  tears. 

"What's  the  matter?"  I  demanded. 

"Hugh,  I  can't  bear  the  thought  of  leav- 
ing here.  I'm  so  used  to  it.  I've  grown  to 
love  it.   It's  part  of  me." 

"But,"  I  exclaimed,  a  little  exasperated, 
"you  didn't  expect  to  live  here  always,  did 
you?  The  house  has  been  too  small  for  us 
for  years.  I  thought  you'd  be  delighted." 
(This  was  not  strictly  true,  for  I  had  rather 
expected  some  such  action  on  her  part.) 
"Most  women  would.  Of  course,  if  it's  go- 
ing to  make  such  a  difference  to  you  as  that, 
I'll  sell  the  lot.    That  won't  be  difficult." 

I  got  up  and  started  to  go  into  my  study. 
She  rose,  and  her  sewing  fell  to  the  floor. 

"Oh,  why  are  we  always  having  mis- 
understandings? Do  sit  down  a  minute, 
Hugh.  It  seems  as  though  I  never  get  a 
chance  to  talk  to  you.  You're  so  busy. 
Don't  think  I'm  not  appreciative,"  she 
pleaded.   "It  was — such  a  shock." 

I  sat  down  rather  reluctantly,  but  still 
somewhat  irritated  and  puzzled. 

"I  suppose  I'm  foolish,"  she  contin- 
ued, rather  breathlessly,  "and  I  know  I 
can't  express  what  I  feel — I've  never  been 
taught  to  express  myself.  But  sometimes 
I'm   actually   frightened,   Hugh.  We're 


going  through  life  so  fast  in  these  days, 
and  it  doesn't  seem  as  if  we  were  getting 
the  real  things  out  of  it.  I'm  afraid  of  your 
success,   and  of   all   the   money  you'n; 

making." 

I  smiled.  "I'm  not  so. rich,  yet,  as  riche, 
go  in  these  days,  that  you  need  be  alarmed," 
I  said. 

She  looked  at  me  helplessly  a  moment. 
"I  can't  help  feeling  that  it  isn't — right, 
somehow.  That  you'll  pay  for  it,  that  we'll 
pay  for  it.  Goodness  knows,  we  have 
everything  we  want,  and  more,  too.  This 
house — this  house  is  real.  I'm  afraid  that 
won't  be  a  home,  that  it  won't  be  real. 
That  we'll  be  overwhelmed  with — with 
things!  ...  I  suppose  I'm  provincial, 
and  always  shall  be,"  she  added,  and  sud- 
denly achieved  a  tearful  smile.  "I've  often 
told  you  what  a  mistake  you  made  when 
you  married  me.  Of  course  we'll  build  the 
house.   I  know  I'm  silly." 

Such  a  volte  face  was  characteristic  of 
her.  .  .  . 

We  were  alone  that  evening.  And  after 
dinner,  when  she  came  down-stairs  from 
seeing  the  children  safe  in  bed,  she  had  a 
leather  covered  book  under  her  arm.  With 
a  strange  smile,  she  held  it  out  to  me. 

"Do  you  remember  it?"  she  asked. 

I  took  it  from  her  vaguely. 

"I've  kept  it  all  these  years.  Ten  years' 
Just  to  think,  Hugh,  we've  been  married 
ten  long  years  next  Autumn!"  She  drew 
up  a  chair  beside  me  and  opened  the  book. 
Its  contents  brought  back  a  flood  of  recol- 
lections of  our  wedding  trip.  "And  don't 
you  remember,"  she  went  on  eagerly,  as 
she  turned  over  the  leaves,  "what  fun  we 
used  to  have  taking  these  photographs  and 
making  these  drawings?  and  how  we'd 
change  our  plans  every  week,  as  we  saw- 
more  and  more  houses?  and  how  we  used 
to  sit  drawing  at  night  in  the  sitting-rooms 
of  the  queer  little  inns?  " 

These  scenes  came  back  to  me  indeed, 
like  some  past  existence,  as  she  turned 
over  the  leaves.  There  was  something 
pathetic  about  the  amateurish  sketches 
which  embodied  our  groping  ideals,  our 
naive  belief  in  a  future  domestic  peace  and 
bliss,  appropriately  housed.  Here  was  the 
record  of  how  our  feelings  had  been  torn 
between  Tudor,  Jacobean,  and  Georgian. 
Tucked  away  among  the  empty  pages  at 
the  back  of  the  book  was  a  picture  in  water 
colors  which  Maude  had  made  of  the 
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completed  dwelling  we  had  at  length  decided 
upon,  a  quaint  medley  of  our  collected  im- 
pressions, neither  manor  nor  farm,  with 
half-cast,  peaked  dormers,  and  a  projecting 
upper  story.  The  diamond-paned  lattices, 
surrounded  by  climbing  roses,  seemed  em- 
blematic of  the  futility  of  the  ideal,  so  ill- 
suited  were  they  to  the  rigorous  climate  of 
our  own  land  and  time.  Overlooking  the 
garden  were  the  long  windows  of  the  living 
room  of  which  we  had  dreamed,  with  its 
gTeat  fireplace  and  hewed  beams  of  oak, 
where  we  were  to  have  spent  our  evenings 
reading  aloud  to  each  other.  .  .  . 

"I  suppose  we  couldn't  have  it  now," 
I  heard  Maude  say,  wistfully.  "It  would 
look  ridiculous  on  a  city  lot,  next  to  Howard 
Ogilvy's." 

She  took  the  book  from  me,  gently,  and 
closed  it. 

"Well,"  I  replied  hopefully,  "perhaps 
we  shall  build  it,  or  something  like  it,  in 
the  country,  some  time  soon.  There's  no 
reason  why  we  shouldn't." 

I  really  meant  it  at  the  moment.  I  had 
a  yearning  for  peace.  The  maelstrom  in 
which  I  lived  suddenly  became  distasteful. 

"Hugh,"  she  exclaimed,  "if  we  only 
could!"  .  .  . 

Now  that  we  were  ready  to  build  the 
home  which  had  been  deferred  so  long, 
now  that  I  had  the  money  to  spend  without 
stint  on  its  construction,  the  irony  of  life 
had  deprived  me  of  those  strong  desires 
and  predilections  which  I  had  known  on 
my  wedding  trip.  What  a  joy  it  would 
have  been  to  have  built  then !  But  now  I 
found  myself  wholly  lacking  in  definite 
ideas  as  to  style  and  construction.  Secretly, 
[  looked  forward  to  certain  luxuries,  such 
as  a  bedroom  and  dressing-room  and 
warm  tiled  bathroom  all  to  myself — a 
certain  bachelor  privacy  for  which  for  some 
time  I  had  longed. 

A  few  days  later  Maude  asked  me  who 
was  to  be  the  architect. 

"Why,  Archie  Lammerton,  I  suppose. 
Who  else  is  there?  Have  you  anyone  else 
in  mind?" 

"N-o,"  said  Maude.  "But  I  heard  of 
such  a  clever  man  in  Boston,  who  doesn't 
charge  Mr.  Lammerton's  prices,  and  who 
designs  such  beautiful  private  houses." 

"But  we  can  afford  to  pay  Lammerton's 
prices,"  I  replied,  smiling.  "And  why 
shouldn't  we  have  the  best?  " 


"Are  you  sure  he  is  the  best,  Hugh?" 

"Everybody  has  him,"  I  said. 

Maude  smiled  in  return.  "I  suppose 
that's  a  good  reason,"  she  answered. 

I  contemplated  her  -with  some  surprise, 
letting  the  match  with  which  I  was  about 
to  light  my  cigar  go  out.  We  were  seated 
at  the  breakfast  table.  The  remark  was 
characteristic  of  a  new  spirit  I  had  begun 
to  notice  in  Maude,  a  disposition  to  ques- 
tion my  judgment.  And  I  suspected  Lucia, 
whose  views  about  the  independence  of 
women  were  developing  rapidly.  And 
while  I  failed  to  visualize  Maude  as  a  "new 
woman, "  the  tendency  to  think  for  herself 
of  which  she  was  giving  evidence  was  at 
moments  alarming. 

"Of  course  it's  a  good  reason,"  I  assured 
her.  "These  people — the  people  we  know 
— wouldn't  have  had  Lammerton  unless 
he  were  satisfactory.  What's  the  matter 
with  his  houses?" 

"Well,"  said  Maude,  "they're  not  very 
original.  I  don't  say  they're  not  good,  in 
a  way,  but  they  lack — imagination.  It's 
difficult  for  me  to  express  what  I  mean. 
'Machine-made'  isn't  precisely  the  idea,  but 
there  should  be  a  certain  irregularity  in  art 
■ — shouldn't  there  be?  I  saw  a  reproduc- 
tion in  one  of  the  architectural  journals  of  a 
house  in  Boston  by  this  other  man,  Frey, 
which  seemed  to  me  to  have  great  charm." 

Here  was  Lucia,  unmistakably. 

"That's  all  very  well,"  I  said  impatiently, 
"but  when  one  has  to  live  in  a  house,  one 
wants  something  more  than  artistic  irregu- 
larity. Lammerton  knows  how  to  build 
for  every-day  existence.  He's  a  practical 
man,  as  well  as  a  man  of  taste.  He  may 
not  be  a  Christopher  Wren,  but  he  under- 
stands conveniences  and  comforts.  His 
chimneys  don't  smoke,  his  windows  are 
tight.  He  knows  what  systems  of  heating 
are  the  best,  and  whom  to  go  to.  He 
knows  what  good  plumbing  is.  I'm  rather 
surprised  you  don't  appreciate  that,  Maude, 
you're  so  particular  as  to  what  kind  of 
rooms  the  children  shall  have,  and  you 
want  a  schoolroom  nursery  with  all  the 
latest  devices,  with  sun  and  ventilation. 
Howard  Ogilvy  wouldn't  have  had  him, 
the  Hollisters,  and  Dickinsons  wouldn't 
have  had  him  if  his  work  lacked  taste." 

"And  Nancy  wouldn't  have  had  him," 
added  Maude,  and  she  smiled  once  more. 

Here  again  I  recognized  a  new  and  pecul- 
iar note.    It  was  not  of  sarcasm — sarcasm 
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never  was  Maude's  style.  There  was  no 
hint  in  her  voice  of  reproach  for  my  inti- 
macy with  and  dependence  on  Nancy,  and 
this  in  itself  somewhat  disconcerted  me. 
Her  references  to  this  intimacy,  as  an  in- 
timacy, had  been  rare.  For  some  years 
I  had  been  seeing  a  great  deal  of  Nancy; 
and  I  had  never  known  or  sought  to  know 
what  were  Maude's  feelings  in  reference 
to  it.  I  preferred  to  believe  that  she  did 
not  care.  I  should  have  characterized  my 
relationship  with  Nancy  as  a  platonic  one — 
had  I  been  called  upon  to  explain  it. 

Maude  had  never  "nagged"  me,  betrayed 
any  jealousy,  nor  had  I  ever  been  curious 
about  her  attitude;  I  had  taken  it  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact:  I  had  regarded  her,  I  think,  as  a 
sensible  woman,  who  had  not  made  mar- 
riage too  irksome:  at  times  quite  the  con- 
trary. Had  I  analyzed  my  relationship 
with  her  I  should  on  the  whole  have  thought 
of  it,  I  believe,  as  the  complement  of  my 
relationship  with  Nancy.  Both  women 
ministered  to  certain  needs.  There  were  mo- 
ments of  friction  with  Maude,  of  course;  yet 
these  were  comparatively  rare,  after  all :  and 
some  friction  was  inevitable  in  the  average 
marriage.  Of  course,  if  I  had  married 
Nancy — !  At  times  I  confess  to  having  had 
a  certain  heroic  sense  of  accepting  my  fate. 

Now,  however,  this  remark  of  Maude's 
gave  me  a  momentary  glimpse  into  depths 
in  her  I  had  not  suspected.  In  spite  of  the 
detachment  from  her,  of  the  large  part  of 
my  life  which  I  led  apart  from  her,  I  had 
always  thought  of  her  as  growing  out  of  me. 
Here  was  evidence,  however,  in  her  of  a 
self-dependence  which  had  developed  suffi- 
ciently to  compel  me  to  regard  her  as  an 
individual  already  considerably  differen- 
tiated from  me:  an  individual  with  a  point 
of  view  which  was  not  mine  (and  I  was 
forced  to  admit  not  Lucia's  or  Susan's); 
with  a  point  of  view  about  me.  She  had, 
for  some  time,  evidently  been  regarding 
me  objectively;  considering  me.  She  had 
become  critical,  yet  was  at  ease!  Her  man- 
ner implied  the  beginnings  of  a  philosophy 
about  me,  the  discovering  and  facing  of 
weaknesses  within  me. 

All  this  I  did  not,  as  usual,  consciously 
analyze.  It  is  what  I  felt.  I  would  not 
have  acknowledged  weaknesses,  but  Maude 
gave  the  impression  of  having  discovered 
them,  and  of  the  ability  now  to  regard  them 
with  a  certain  complacency.  There  was  a 
self-mastery  about  her.  .  .  . 


Such  had  been  the  current  of  thought, 
or  of  feeling,  aroused  by  that  little  sugges- 
tion that  Nancy  had  created  Archie  Lam- 
merton's  vogue,  and  had  been  the  cause  of 
my  championship  of  him! 

I  thought  it  wiser  to  ignore  her  reference 
to  Nancy.  And  I  managed  to  restrain  my 
temper,  which  was  rising. 

"You  fail  to  realize,  Maude,"  I  said,  "that 
some  fashions  may  have  a  basis  of  reason. 
They  are  not  all  silly,  as  Lucia  seems  to 
think.  If  Lammerton  builds  satisfactory 
houses,  he  ought  to  be  forgiven  for  being 
the  fashion.  He  ought  to  have  a  chance." 
I  got  up  to  leave.  "Let's  see  what  kind  of 
a  plan  he'll  draw  up,  at  any  rate." 

Her  glance  was  almost  indulgent.  "Of 
course,  Hugh.  I  want  you  to  be  satisfied, 
to  be  pleased,"  she  said. 

"And  you?"  I  questioned,  "you  are  to 
live  in  the  house  more  than  I." 

"Oh,  I'm  sure  it  will  turn  out  all  right," 
she  replied.  "Now  you'd  better  run  along, 
I  know  you're  late." 

"I  am  late,''  I  admitted,  rather  lamely. 
"If  you  don't  care  for  Lammerton's  draw- 
ings, we'll  get  another  architect."  .  .  . 

It  was  true  that  Nancy  was  partly  re- 
sponsible for  the  fact  that  Mr.  Lammerton 
had  built  so  many  houses  for  the  fashion- 
able of  our  city.  This  is  by  no  means  gain- 
saying Archie  Lammerton's  cleverness.  I 
remember  when,  many  years  before,  he  had 
just  arrived  among  us,  out  of  the  East, 
with  a  Beaux  Arts  moustache  and  the  most 
delightful  of  manners;  with  letters  of  in- 
troduction to  those  of  us  who  had  best 
proved  their  adaptability  to  the  economics 
of  enlightened  self-interest.  He  did  not 
make  the  mistake  of  telling  us  that  our  city 
was  ugly,  or  that  we  were  barbarians.  He 
evidently  liked  barbarians.. 

One  of  his  most  appealing  attributes,  to 
men,  was  his  "belief"  in  our  city,  a  form  of 
patriotism  which  culminated,  in  later  years, 
in  "million  population"  clubs.  I  have 
often  heard  him  declare,  when  the  ladies 
had  left  the  dining-room,  that  there  was 
positively  no  limit  to  our  future  growth; 
and,  incidentally,  to  our  future  wealth. 
Such  sentiments  as  these  could  not  fail  to 
add  to  any  man's  popularity. 

That  very  day  on  which  the  conversation 
with  Maude  occurred  I  called  on  Archie  in 
his  offices  at  the  top  of  one  of  our  new 
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buildings,  where  many  young  draftsmen 
were  bending  over  their  boards.  I  was 
ushered  into  his  private  studio. 

"I  suppose  you  want  something  hand- 
some, Hugh,"  he  said,  looking  at  me  over 
his  cigaret,  "something  commensurate  with 
these'fees  I  hear  you  are  getting." 

"Well,  I  want  to  be  comfortable,"  I  ad- 
mitted. 

We  lunched  at  the  Club  together,  where 
we  talked  over  the  requirements. 

When  he  came  to  dinner  the  next  week 
and  spread  out  his  sketch  on  the  living 
room  table  Maude  drew  in  her  breath. 

"Why,  Hugh,"  she  exclaimed  in  dismay, 
"it's  as  big  as— as  big  as  the  White  House!" 

"Not  quite,"  I  answered,  laughing  with 
Archie.  "We  may  as  well  be  comfortable 
in  our  old  age." 

"Comfortable!"  echoed  Maude.  "We'll 
rattle  'round  in  it.  I'll  never  get  used  to  it." 

"After  a  month,  Mrs.  Paret,  I'll  wager 
you'll  be  wondering  how  you  ever  got  along 
without  it,"  said  Archie. 

It  was  not  as  big  as  the  White  House, 
yet  it  could  not  be  called  small.  I  had  seen 
to  that.  The  long  facade  was  imposing, 
dignified,  with  a  touch  of  conventionality 
and  solidity  in  keeping  with  my  standing 
in  the  city.  It  was  Georgian,  of  plum-col- 
ored brick  with  marble  trimmings  and  mar- 
ble wedges  over  the  ample  windows.  Some 
years  later  I  saw  the  house  by  Ferguson, 
of  New  York,  from  which  Archie  had 
cribbed  it.  At  one  end,  off  the  dining- 
room,  was  a  semi-circular  conservatory. 
There  was  a  small  portico,  with  marble  pil- 
lars, and  in  the  ample,  swift  sloping  roof 
many  dormers;  servants'  rooms,  Archie  ex- 
plained. The  look  of  anxiety  on  Maude's 
face  deepened  as  he  went  over  the  floor 
plans,  the  reception-room,  dining-room  to 
seat  thirty,  the  servants'  hall,  and  up- 
stairs Maude's  room,  boudoir  and  bath  and 
dress  closet,  my  "apartments"  adjoining 
on  one  side  and  the  children's  on  the  other, 
and  the  guest  rooms  with  baths.  .  .  . 

Maude  surrendered,  as  one  who  gives 
way  to  the  inevitable.  When  the  actual 
building  began  we  both  of  us  experienced, 
I  think,  a  certain  mild  excitement,  and 
walked  out  there,  sometimes  with  the  chil- 
dren, in  the  spring  evenings  and  on  Sunday 
afternoons.  "Excitement"  is,  perhaps,  too 
strong  a  word  for  my  feelings;  there  was  a 
pleasurable  anticipation  on  my  part,  a 
looking-forward  to  a  more  decorous,  a  more 


luxurious  existence;  a  certain  impatience 
at  the  delays  inevitable  in  building.  But 
a  new  legal-commercial  enterprise  of  mag- 
nitude began  to  absorb  me  at  this  time. 
Somehow  the  building  of  this  home — the 
first  that  we  possessed — was  not  the  event 
it  should  have  been.  And  there  were  mo- 
ments when  I  felt  cheated,  when  1  won- 
dered what  had  become  of  that  capacity 
for  enjoyment  which  in  my  youth  had  been 
so  keen.  I  remember,  indeed,  one  gray 
evening  when  I  went  there  alone,  after  the 
workmen  had  departed,  and  stood  in  the 
litter  of  mortar  and  bricks  and  boards  gaz- 
ing at  the  completed  front  of  the  house. 
It  was  even  larger  than  I  had  imagined  it 
from  the  plans;  in  the  summer  twilight  there 
was  something  about  it  —  if  not  precisely 
menacing,  at  least  portentous,  with  its 
gaping  windows  and  towering  root.  I  was 
a  little  tired  from  a  hard  day.  I  had  the 
odd  feeling  of  having  raised  up  something 
with  which — momentarily  at  least — I 
doubted  my  ability  to  cope:  something 
huge,  impersonal;  something  which  ought 
to  have  represented  a  fireside,  a  sanctuary, 
and  yet  was  the  embodiment  of  an  element 
quite  alien  to  the  home,  a  restless  element 
with  which  our  American  atmosphere  had, 
by  invisible  degrees,  become  charged.  As 
I  stared  at  it,  the  odd  fancy  seized  me  that 
the  building  somehow  incarnated  my  own 
career  ...  I  had  gained  something,  in 
truth,  but  had  I  not  also  missed  something, 
something  which  a  different  home  would 
have  embodied? 

Maude  and  the  children  had  gone  to  the 
seaside. 

With  a  vague  uneasiness  I  turned  away 
from  the  contemplation  of  those  walls  with- 
in which  I  was  to  live.  The  companion 
mansions  were  closed,  their  blinds  tightly 
drawn;  the  neighborhood  was  as  quiet  as 
the  country,  save  for  a  slight  but  persistent 
noise  that  impressed  itself  on  my  conscious- 
ness. I  walked  around  the  house  to  spy, 
in  the  back  yard,  a  young  girl  rather 
stealthily  gathering  laths  and  fragments  of 
joists  and  flooring,  and  loading  them  into 
a  child's  express  wagon.  She  started  when 
she  saw  me.  She  was  little  more  than  a 
child  herself,  and  the  loose  calico  dress  she 
wore  seemed  to  emphasize  her  thinness. 
She  stood  stock  still,  staring  at  me  with 
frightened  yet  defiant  eyes.  I,  too,  felt  a 
strange  timidity  in  her  presence. 

"Why  do  you  stop? "  I  asked  at  length. 
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"  Say,  is  this  your  house?  "  she  demanded. 

I  acknowledged  it.  A  hint  of  awe  wid- 
ened her  eyes.  Then  she  glanced  at  the 
half-filled  wagon. 

"This  stuff  ain't  no  use  to  you,  is 
it?" 

"No,  I'm  glad  to  have  you  take  it." 

She  shifted  to  the  other  foot,  but  did  not 
continue  her  gatherings.  An  impulse  seized 
me.  I  put  down  my  walking-stick  and 
began  picking  up  pieces  of  wood,  flinging 
them  into  the  wagon.  I  looked  at  her  again, 
rather  furtively;  she  had  not  moved.  Her 
attitude  puzzled  me,  for  it  was  one  neither 
of  surprise  nor  of  protest.  The  spectacle 
of  the  "millionaire"  owner  of  the  house 
engaged  in  this  menial  occupation  so  far  as  I 
could  see  gave  her  no  thrills.  I  finished  the 
loading. 

"There!"  I  said. 

She  did  not  so  much  as  thank  me,  but 
took  up  the  wagon-tongue  and  was  about 
to  move  off.  "Where  do  you  live? "I  in- 
quired curiously. 

"Down  there,  in  Foley  Patch."  She 
nodded  in  the  direction  of  the  slum  by  that 
name,  along  the  riverside  under  the  hill. 
There  had,  of  late,  been  brought  forward 
a  scheme  by  the  City  Improvement  Society 
to  do  away  with  this  slum,  in  such  unpleas- 
ant proximity  to  our  finer  residences,  and 
build  a  boulevard  in  place  of  it.  "I  work 
in  Jenney's  bottling  establishment,"  she 
added,  gratuitously. 

"It's  hard  work?  "  I  said  sympathetically. 

"Seven  till  six.  You've  got  to  keep 
movin'." 

"And  what — are  the  wages?" 

"I'm  getting  three  a  week."  She  didn't 
appear  to  jesent  my  catechism. 

"And  how  many  in  your  family?" 

"Four  kids — all  younger 'n  me.  Mother 
scrubs  in  saloons.   Father's  a  boozer." 

I  found  myself  at  a  loss.  The  whole 
story  had  been  told.  I  gave  her  a  dollar 
bill,  and  she  took  it  and  rolled  it  around 
her  finger.   Then  she  started  off. 

The  experience  was  unique.  And,  as 
I  watched  her  figure  departing  down  the 
street,  the  reflections  she  had  aroused  were 
mingled  with  astonishment  that  she  had 
not  shown  gratitude.  I  checked  another 
impulse  to  follow  her,  to  see  for  myself  the 
conditions  of  that  family.  She  left  on  me  a 
disheartening  impression  of  numbness,  of 
life  crushed  out.  I  glanced  up  once  more 
at  the  mansion  I  had  built  for  myself  loom- 


ing in  the  dusk,  and  walked  hurriedly 

away.  ... 

It  wasn't  until  early  in  December  that 
we  moved  in. 

Before  I  realized  the  fact,  Christmas  eve 
had  arrived.  Christmas  eve  had  a  way  of 
arriving  suddenly,  like  a  visitor  for  whom 
one  is  wholly  unprepared.  Yet  in  spite  of 
the  moving-in,  in  spite  of  the  care  of  organ- 
izing a  new  and  complicated  household,  for 
weeks  Maude  had  been  at  work  on  her 
presents,  and  storing  away  mysterious  par- 
cels; and  the  children  had  been  in  a  state 
of  excitement.  I  alone  was  indifferent  to 
it  all.  I  was,  as  usual,  very  busy.  Mr. 
Scherer  had  in  late  years  enlarged  his  trust 
to  such  proportions  as  to  capture  the  imag- 
inations of  a  public  rapidly  becoming  used 
to  Brobdingnagian  business.  A  new  breed 
of  reformers  was  arising,  apparently  de- 
termined to  make  trouble.  And  we  had, 
in  the  White  House,  the  extraordinary  spec- 
tacle of  a  president  who  was  refusing  to  be 
advised  by  competent  counsellors  who  had 
the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  the  nation  at 
heart,  and  to  whom  other  presidents  had 
willingly  listened.  That  prosperity,  how- 
ever, had  not  yet  been  affected.  And  the 
Jericho  walls  of  the  tariff  still  stood  in  their 
might.  .  .  . 

At  four  o'clock,  after  lunching  in  confer- 
ence with  Mr.  Scherer  and  others,  I  emerged 
from  the  Boyne  Club.  The  green-yellow 
daylight  was  fading,  and  the  lamps  were 
beginning  to  cast  sickly  streaks  across  the 
slush  on  the  pavements.  It  was  the  sight 
of  this  slush  (which  for  a  brief  half  hour  that 
morning  had  been  pure  snow,  and  had  sent 
Matthew  and  Moreton  and  Biddy  into 
ecstasies  at  the  notion  of  a  "real  Christ- 
mas"), that  brought  to  my  mind  the  im- 
minence of  the  festival,  and  the  fact  that 
I  had  as  yet  bought  no  presents. 

In  front  of  the  club  my  automobile  was 
waiting;  Maude  had  sent  it  down- town  to 
meet  me.  Within  an  incredibly  short- period 
these  vehicles,  which  at  first  had  been  curi- 
osities, had  changed  to  luxuries  and  then — 
for  some  of  us — to  necessities.  Mine  was 
a  French  machine,  of  the  make  which  Ham 
Durrett  had  first  introduced  among  us, 
and  I  had  paid  for  it  something  like  eight 
thousand  dollars. 

I  directed  the  chauffeur  to  the  shopping 
district. 

Over  the  heads  of  the  people  I  beheld  the 
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illuminated  shops,  decked  in  Christmas 
greens.  Along  the  wet  sidewalks  surged 
the  crowds,  overflowing  into  the  street. 
My  chauffeur,  a  bristly-haired  Parisian, 
blew  his  horn  insolently.  Men  and  women 
jostled  each  other  to  get  out  of  the  way, 
their  holiday  mood  giving  place  to  resent- 
ment as  they  stared  into  the  windows  of 
the  limousine.  With  the  American  inabil- 
ity to  sit  still  I  shifted  from  one  corner  of 
the  seat  to  another,  impatient  at  the  slow 
progress  of  the  machine;  and  I  felt  a  certain 
contempt  for  human  beings,  that  they 
should  make  all  this  fuss,  burden  themselves 
with  all  these  senseless  purchases,  for  a 
tradition. 

The  automobile  stopped,  and  I  fought 
my  way  across  the  sidewalk  into  the  store 
of'  that  time-honored  firm,  Elgin,  Yates, 
and  Garner,  pausing  uncertainly  beiore  the 
very  counter  where,  some  ten  years  before, 
I  had  bought  an  engagement  ring.  Young 
Mr.  Garner  himself  spied  me,  and  handing 
over  a  customer  to  a  tired  clerk,  hurried 
forward  to  greet  me.  His  manner  implied 
that  my  entrance  was  in  some  sort  an 
event.  I  had  become  used  to  this  aroma 
of  deference. 

"What  can  I  show  you,  Mr.  Paret?"  he 
asked. 

"I  don't  know — I'm  looking  around,"  I 
said,  vaguely,  bewildered  by  the  glittering 
baubles  by  which  I  was  confronted.  What 
did  Maude  want?  She  did  not  seem  to  care 
for  jewelry  any  more  than  for  gowns;  and 
yet  I  must  give  her  something.  While  I 
was  gazing  into  the  case,  Mr.  Garner 
opened  a  safe  behind  him,  and,  with  an  air 
of  triumph,  laid  before  me  a  large  sapphire, 
set  with  diamonds,  in  a  platinum  brooch. 
It  was,  indeed,  a  beautiful  stone,  gleaming 
in  the  depths  of  it  like  a  star  in  an  arctic 
sky.  I  had  not  given  Maude  anything  of 
value  of  late.  Decidedly,  this  was  of  value; 
Mr.  Garner  named  the  price  glibly.  If 
Mrs.  Paret  shouldn't  care  for  it,  it  might 
be  brought  back  or  exchanged. 

I  took  it,  with  a  sigh  of  relief.  Leaving 
the  store,  I  paused  on  the  edge  of  the  rush- 
ing stream  of  humanity,  with  the  problem 
of  the  children's  gifts  still  to  be  solved.  I 
thought  of  my  own  childhood,  when  at 
Christmastide  I  had  walked  with  my  mother 
up  and  down  this  very  street,  so  changed 
and  modernized  now.  I  could  recall  that  I 
had  had  definite  desires,  desperate  ones, 
but  my  imagination  failed  me  when  I  tried 


to  summon  up  the  emotions  connected  with 
them.  I  had  no  desires  now:  I  could  buy 
anything  in  reason  in  the  whole  street. 

What  did  Matthew  and  Moreton  want? 
and  little  Biddy?  Maude  had  not  "  spoiled" 
them;  but  they  didn't  seem  to  have  any 
definite  wants.  The  children  made  me 
think,  with  sudden  softening,  of  Tom  Peters, 
and  I  went  into  a  tobacconist's  and  bought 
him  a  box  of  expensive  cigars.  Then  I  told 
the  chauffeur  to  take  me  to  a  toy-shop, 
where,  jostled  by  the  crowd,  I  stood  staring 
through  a  plate  glass  window  at  the  elabo- 
rate playthings  devised  for  the  modern 
children  of  luxury.  In  the  center  was  a 
toy  man  of  war,  four  feet  in  length,  with 
turrets  and  guns  and  propellers  and  a  real 
steam  engine.  As  a  boy  I  should  have 
dreamed  about  it,  schemed  for  it,  bartered 
my  immortal  soul  for  it.  But — if  I  gave  it 
to  Matthew,  what  was  there  for  Moreton? 
A  steam  locomotive  caught  my  eye,  almost 
as  elaborate. 

I  forced  my  way  through  the  doors,  cap- 
tured a  salesman,  and  from  a  state  border- 
ing on  nervous  collapse  he  became  galvan- 
ized into  an  intense  alertness  and  respect 
when  he  understood  my  desires.  He  didn't 
know  the  price  of  the  objects  in  question. 
He  brought  the  proprietor,  an  obsequious 
little  German  who,  on  learning  my  name, 
repeated  it  in  every  sentence.  For  Biddy 
I  chose  a  doll  which  was  all  but  human; 
and  which,  when  it  was  held  up  by  a  young 
woman  for  my  inspection,  elicited  murmurs 
of  admiration  from  the  women  shoppers  by 
whom  we  were  surrounded.  The  proprietor 
promised  to  make  a  special  delivery  of  the 
three  articles  before  seven  o'clock.  .  .  . 

Presently  the  automobile,  after  speeding 
up  the  asphalt  of  Grant  Avenue,  stopped 
before  the  new  house.  In  spite  of  the  met- 
amorphosis that  house  had  made  in  my 
life,  in  three  weeks  I  had  amazingly  become 
used  to  it.  But  1  had  an  odd  feeling  that 
Christmas  eve  as  I  stood  under  the  portico 
with  my  key  in  the  door,  the  same  feeling 
of  the  impersonality  of  the  place  which  I 
had  experienced  beiore.  Not  that,  for  one 
moment,  I  would  have  exchanged  it  for  the 
smaller  house  we  had  left.  But  that  had 
been  home. 

I  opened  the  door.  How  often,  in  that 
other  house,  I  had  come  in  the  evening 
seeking  quiet,  my  brain  occupied  with  a 
problem,  only  to  be  annoyed  by  the  romp- 
ing of  the  children  on  the  landing  above. 
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A  noise  in  one  end  of  it  echoed  to  the  other. 
But  here,  as  I  entered  the  hall,  all  was 
quiet:  a  dignified,  deep-carpeted  stairway 
swept  upward  before  me,  and  on  either  side 
were  wide,  empty  rooms.  And  in  the  sub- 
dued light  of  one  of  them  I  beheld  a  dark 
figure  moving  silently  about — the  butler. 
He  came  forward  to  relieve  me,  deftly,  of 
my  hat  and  overcoat. 

Well,  I  had  it  at  last,  this  establishment 
to  which  I  had  for  so  long  looked  forward. 
And  yet  that  evening,  as  I  hesitated  in  the 
hall,  I  somehow  was  unable  to  grasp  that 
it  was  real  and  permanent.  The  very 
solidity  of  the  walls  and  doors  paradoxi- 
cally suggested  transience,  the  butler 
a  flitting  ghost.  How  still  the  place  was! 
Almost  oppressively  still.  I  recalled  a  story 
of  a  peasant  who,  yearning  for  a  life  among 
the  great,  had  stumbled  upon  an  empty 
palace,  its  tables  set  with  food  in  golden 
dishes.  Before  two  days  had  passed  he 
fled  from  it  in  horror  back  to  his  crowded 
cottage  and  his  drudgery  in  the  fields. 
Never  once  had  the  sense  of  possession  of 
the  palace  been  realized. 

Nor  did  I  feel  that  I  possessed  this  house, 
though  I  had  the  deeds  of  it  in  my  safe  and 
the  receipted  bills  in  my  files.  It  eluded 
me;  seemed,  in  my  bizarre  mood  of  that 
evening,  almost  to  mock  me.  "You  have 
built  me,"  it  seemed  to  say,  "but  I  am 
stronger  than  you,  because  you  have  not 
earned  me."  Ridiculous,  when  the  years 
of  my  labor  and  the  size  of  my  bank  account 
were  considered!  Such,  however,  is  the 
verbal  expression  of  my  feeling. 

Was  the  house  empty,  after  all?  Had 
something  happened?  With  a  slight  pan- 
icky sensation  I  climbed  the  stairs,  with 
their  endless  shallow  treads,  so  different 
from  the  ampler  steps  in  the  other  house, 
and  hurried  through  the  silent  hallway  to 
the  schoolroom.  Reassuring  noises  came 
faintly  through  the  heavy  door.  I  opened 
it.  Little  Biddy  was  careening  round  and 
round,  crying  out,  "To-morrow's  Christ- 
mas!   Santa  Claus  is  coming  to-night!" 

Matthew  was  regarding  her  indulgently, 
sympathetically,  Moreton  rather  scorn- 
fully. The  myth  had  been  exploded  for 
both,  but  Matthew  still  hugged  it.  That 
was  the  difference  between  them.  Maude 
was  seated  on  the  floor.  It  was  she  who  per- 
ceived me  first,  and  glanced  up  at  me  with 
a  smile. 

"It's  father!"  she  said. 


Biddy  stopped  in  the  midst  of  a  pirou- 
ette. At  the  age  of  seven  she  was  still  shy 
with  me,  and  retreated  towards  Maude. 

"Aren't  we  going  to  have  a  tree,  father?" 
demanded  Moreton,  aggressively.  "  Mother 
won't  tell  us — neither  will  Miss  Allsop." 

Miss  Allsop  was  their  governess. 

"Why  do  you  want  a  tree?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  for  Biddy,"  he  said. 

"It  wouldn't  be  Christmas  without  a 
tree,"  Matthew  declared— "  and  Santa 
Claus,"  he  added,  for  his  sister's  benefit. 

"Perhaps  Santa  Claus,  when  he  sees 
we've  got  this  big  house,  will  think  we  don't 
need  anything,  and  go  on  to  some  poorer 
children,"  said  Maude.  "You  wouldn't 
blame  him  if  he  did  that — would  you?" 

The  response  to  this  appeal  could  not 
be  said  to  have  been  enthusiastic.  .  .  . 

They  are  shadowy,  as  I  look  back  upon 
them,  those  children.  How  little  I  saw  of 
them!  And  yet  I  had,  at  times,  sudden 
twinges  of  the  heartstrings,  as  when  I 
kissed  them  good  night;  resolutions  to  see 
more  of  them;  resolutions  which  evaporated, 
or  were  swallowed  up  in  what  I  deemed  the 
main  business  of  life. 

After  dinner,  when  the  children  had  gone 
to  bed,  aided  by  Miss  Allsop,  we  dressed 
the  tree.  Or  rather,  it  might  better  be 
said  that  Maude  and  Miss  Allsop  dressed 
it,  while  I  gave  a  perfunctory  aid.  Both 
the  women  took  such  a  joy  in  the  process, 
vying  with  each  other  in  getting  effects, 
the  Englishwoman,  far  from  her  home  and 
friends,  as  intent  as  Maude.  She  had  been 
with  us  several  years.  And  as  I  watched 
them  eagerly  draping  the  tinsel  and  pin- 
ning on  the  glittering  ornaments  I  won- 
dered why  it  was  that  I  was  unable  to  find 
the  same  joy  as  they  in  the  task,  why  I 
could  not  enter  into  it  with  the  same  zest. 
Thus  it  had  been  every  Christmas  eve.  I 
was  always  tired  when  I  got  home,  and 
after  dinner  relaxation  set  in. 

An  electrician  had  come  while  we  were  at 
the  table,  and  had  fastened  on  the  little 
electric  bulbs  which  did  duty  as  candles. 

"Oh,"  said  Maude,  as  she  stood  off  to 
survey  their  work,  "isn't  it  beautiful! 
Come,  Miss  Allsop,  let's  get  out  the  pres- 
ents." 

They  flew  out  of  the  room,  and  presently 
hurried  back  with  their  arms  full  of  the 
usual  parcels:  parcels  from  Maude's  family 
in  Elkington,  from  my  own  relatives,  from 
the  Black  woods  and  the  Peters,  from  Nancy. 
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In  the  meantime  I  had  had  my  own  con- 
tributions brought  up,  the  man-of-war,  the 
locomotive,  the  big  doll.  Maude  stood 
staring. 

"Hugh,  they'll  be  utterly  ruined!"  she 
exclaimed.    But  her  voice  caught. 

"The  boys  might  as  well  have  something 
instructive,"  I  replied,  "and  as  for  Biddy — 
nothing's  too  good  for  her." 

"I  might  have  known  you  wouldn't  for- 
get them,  although  you  are  so  busy."  .  .  . 

We  filled  the  three  stockings  hung  by 
the  great  fireplace.  Then,  with  a  last  linger- 
ing look  at  the  brightness  of  the  tree,  she 
stood  in  the  doorway  and  turned  off  the 
electric  switch. 

"Not  before  seven  to-morrow  morning, 
Miss  Allsop,"  she  said.  "Hugh,  you  will 
get  up,  won't  you?  You  mustn't  miss  see- 
ing them.   You  can  go  back  to  bed  again." 

I  promised. 

Evidently,  this  was  Reality  to  Maude. 
It  had  been  one  of  my  dreams  of  marriage, 
this  preparing  for  the  children's  Christmas, 
remembering  the  fierce  desires  of  my  own 
childhood.  It  struck  me,  after  I  had  kissed 
her  good  night  and  retired  to  my  dressing- 
room,  that  fierce  desires  burned  within  me 
Still,  but  the  objects  towards  which  their 
flames  leaped  out  differed.  That  was  all. 
Had  I  remained  a  child,  since  my  idea  of 
pleasure  was  still  that  of  youth?  The 
craving  for  excitement,  adventure,  was 
still  unslaked;  the  craving  for  freedom  as 
keen  as  ever.  During  the  whole  of  my 
married  life,  I  had  been  conscious  of  an 
inner  protest  against  "settling  down,"  as 
Tom  Peters  had  settled  down. 

The  smaller  house  from  which  we  had 
moved,  with  its  enforced  propinquity,  had 
emphasized  the  bondage  of  marriage.  Now 
I  had  two  rooms  to  myself,  in  the  undis- 
puted possession  of  which  I  had,  for  a  week, 
taken  a  puerile  delight.  On  one  side  of  my 
dressing-room  Archie  Lammerton  had  pro- 
vided a  huge  closet  containing  the  latest 
devices  for  the  keeping  of  a  multitudinous 
wardrobe.  There  was  a  reading  lamp, 
and  the  easiest  of  easy  chairs,  imported 
from  England.  Between  the  windows 
were  shelves  of  Italian  walnut  designed  for 
the  keeping  of  my  favorite  books.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  had  none.  The  shelves 
were  filled  with  the  editions  of  the  classics 
which  I  had  bought  during  that  brief  period 
at  Cambridge  when  I  had  come  under  the 
influence  of  Alonzo  Cheyne. 


I  stood  gazing  at  them  that  evening,  and 
taking  down  at  random  a  volume  of  Jieats 
read  at  random  a  few  lines  here  and  there — 
the  Ode  to  a  Grecian  Urn.  Words,  as  I 
scanned  them,  strung  together — just  words. 
Yet  I  recalled  the  time,  so  long  ago,  when 
something  within  me  had  responded  to 
these  words;  an  appreciation  which  had 
begun  to  quicken.  Now,  that  part  of  me 
had  been  demagnetized.  For  years  litera- 
ture had  ceased  to  exist  so  far  as  I  was 
concerned. 

I  put  back  the  book  rather  sadly.  Un- 
accountably, of  late,  I  had  been  subject  to 
these  moments  of  introspection.  Had  I 
not  gained  everything  a  man  could  desire? 
or  nearly  everything?  I  was  successful,  I 
was  rich,  my  health  had  not  failed,  I  had 
a  wife  who  catered  to  my  wishes,  lovable 
children  who  gave  no  trouble.  And  yet — 
there  was  still  the  void  to  be  filled,  the  old 
void  I  had  felt  as  a  boy,  the  longing  for 
something  beyond  me,  I  knew  not  what; 
there  was  the  strange  inability  to  taste  any 
of  these  things  I  had  gained,  the  need  at 
every  turn  for  excitement,  for  a  stimulus — 
just  as  Ham  Durrett  was  unable  to  play  a 
game  without  betting  heavily  on  it.  My 
marriage  had  been  a  disappointment, 
though  I  strove  to  conceal  this  from  myself; 
a  disappointment  because  it  had  not  filled 
the  requirements  of  my  category — excite- 
ment and  mystery.  I  had  found  out  in  a 
few  days  all  there  was  to  know  of  Maude, 
and  the  idea  that  some  pleasure  might  have 
been  gained  by  assisting  her  development 
on  her  own  lines  had  not  occurred  to  me. 
Another  woman  might  continually  have 
stimulated  me,  and  in  stimulation  have 
brought  satisfaction. 

The  only  "other  "woman"  of  whom  I 
could  think  was  Nancy. 

But  why  not  make  the  best  of  it?  Accord- 
ing to  traditional  religious  teaching — so 
counter  to  the  world's  habits — true  happi- 
ness was  to  be  found  in  that  way,  and  in 
no  other.  Here,  close  at  hand,  were  joys 
awaiting  me,  a  loving  and  trusting  wife, 
desirable  children  whom  I  scarcely  knew. 
Had  I  not,  after  all,  been  blessed  beyond 
my  deserts?  A  wistful  regret,  a  wistful 
affection  stirred  within  me.  There  was 
Matthew,  so  strangely  like  me,  or  what  I  had 
been,  imaginative,  living  in  a  realm  of  his 
own  fancy.  He  would  sit  by  the  hour,  in 
rapt  attention,  while  Maude  or  Miss  All- 
sop  read  to  him  such  beautiful  children's 
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versions  of  Greek  mythology  as  Kingsley's 
or  Hawthorne's,  or  the  chivalry  of  Frois- 
sart  and  the  Round  Table.  He  dramatized 
them,  just  as  I  used  to  dramatize,  to  the 
mystification  and  slight  contempt  of 
Moreton,  whose  genius  was  practical  or 
destructive. 

I  had  neglected  these  boys.  Could  I  not 
"save"  myself  by  studying  and  helping 
them?  making  companions  of  them?  What 
was  "  salvation  "  ?  What  was  "  life  "  ?  As 
I  lay,  open-eyed,  in  the  darkness,  the  words 
suggested  my  early  religious  instruction, 
and  by  one  of  those  odd  yet  perfectly  com- 
prehensible coincidences  the  strains  of 
music  pervaded  my  consciousness,  the 
chimes  of  Holy  Trinity,  ringing  out  in  the 
damp  night  the  Christmas  h'ymn,  Adeste 
Fideles. 

"  Oh  come,  all  ye  faithful ! "  It  was  mid- 
night, it  was  Christmas!  How  clear  the 
notes  rang  through  the  wet  air  that  came 
in  at  my  window !  And  they  started  within 
me  chords  which  I  thought  had  ceased  for- 
ever to  vibrate,  feeling-tones  of  memories 
of  the  past.  I  had  reverted  for  the  time  into 
the  Hugh  Paret  of  the  visions;  the  antiquity 
of  that  hymn  overwhelmed  and  possessed 
me.  Back  into  the  dim  centuries  it  led  me, 
into  candle-lit  Gothic  chapels  of  monaster- 
ies on  wind-swept  heights  above  the  firs, 
and  cathedrals  in  mediaeval  cities.  Twi- 
light ages  of  war  and  scourge  and  stress 
and  storm — and  faith.  What  a  strange 
thing,  that  faith  whose  flame  had  so  mar- 
velously  persisted,  piercing  the  gloom! 

Was  it  mere  sentimentalism?  And  was 
this  mood  of  mine  sentimentalism?  Or  was 
there  in  truth  some  spiritual-electric  fluid 
to  make  incandescent  certain  fibres  of  the 
being?  .  .  . 

I  became  aware  that  the  music  had 
changed,  that  unconsciously  I  was  thinking 
of  a  line  of  another  hymn,  which  I  had 
learned  in  childhood.  Hymns  had  had  a 
mystical  effect  upon  me.  "Christ  is  born 
in  Bethlehem."  "Hark  the  Herald  Angels 
Sing!"  That  was  it!  The  Christmas  myth, 
as  I  had  heard  someone  once  call  it.  Could 
it  be  that,  childlike,  in  such  an  hour  of 
emptiness,  I  clung  to  it  still,  despite  the 
years  of  indifference?  Was  Jesus  Christ  the 
Saviour  of  the  World?  and  did  He  possess 
the  power  to  save  me?  Save  me  from  what? 
Ah,  in  this  hour  I  knew.  In  the  darkness 
the  Danger  loomed  up  before  me,  vague 
yet  terrible,  and  I  trembled.   Why  was  not 


this  Thing  ever  present,  to  chasten  and 
sober  me?  The  Thing  was  myself,  which 
I  beheld  objectively. 

Fierce  and  tenacious,  indifferent  and 
proud,  steel  in  the  cruelty  of  its  desires, 
fearful  in  the  havoc  it  had  wrought,  in  its 
potential  strength.  Could  it  be  subdued? 
Foiled,  it  would  rave  and  tear  and  rend,  I 
knew,  for  it  had  been  fed  to  mightiness,  and 
no  demand  of  it  had  gone  unsatisfied.  .  .  . 

Into  my  remembrance,  by  what  sugges- 
tion I  know  not,  came  that  Winter  evening 
when  I  had  gone  to  Holder  Chapel  at  Har- 
vard to  listen  to  a  preacher,  a  personality 
whose  fame  and  influence  had  since  spread 
throughout  the  land.  Some  dim  fear  had 
possessed  me  then.  I  recalled  vividly  the 
man,  and  the  face  of  Hermann  Krebs  as 
I  drew  back  from  the  doorway.  .  '.  . 

I  awoke  in  the  Winter  dawn,  and  grad- 
ually there  returned  to  me  the  memory  of 
my  thoughts  and  sensations  of  the  night 
before.  The  daylight  made  them  fantas- 
tic, the  Fear  had  fled.  I  had  reverted  to 
the  commercial  romanticist  whose  oyster 
is  the  industrial  world,  and  who  regards 
that  world  as  a  function  of  himself.  Com- 
placency returned  to  me,  and  with  it  the 
appreciation  of  a  warm  bathroom  and  a 
porcelain  tub.  I  had  no  qualms  about  de- 
serving them,  no  doubts  about  owning 
them.  And  had  I  been  more  introspective 
I  might  have  attributed  my  uncomfortable 
spiritual  experiences  to  the  lobster  I  had 
eaten  at  the  club. 

Religious  scruples  and  vague  regrets  had 
happily  evaporated,  and  yet  there  clung 
to  me,  minus  the  sanction  of  fear  of  reward 
or  revealed  truth,  a  certain  determination 
to  behave,  on  this  day  at  least,  more  like 
a  father  and  a  husband:  to  make  an  effort 
to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  festival,  and 
see  what  happened.  I  dressed  in  cheerful 
haste,  took  the  sapphire  pendant  from  its 
velvet  box,  tiptoed  into  the  still  silent 
schoolroom,  hung  it  on  the  tree,  and  flooded 
on  the  electric  light  that  set  the  tinsel  and 
globes  ablaze.  No  sooner  had  I  done  this 
than  I  heard  the  patter  of  feet  in  the  hall- 
way, and  a  high  pitched  voice — Biddy's — 
crying  out:   "It's  Santa  Claus! " 

Three  small  figures  stood  in  the  doorway. 

"Why,  it's  father!"  exclaimed  Moreton. 

"Oh-h-h!"  cried  Biddy,  staring  at  the 
blazing  tree,  "isn't  it  beautiful!" 

Maude  was  close  behind  them.   She  gave 
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an  exclamation  of  delighted  surprise  when 
she  saw  me,  and  then  stood  gazing  with 
shining  eyes  at  the  children,  especially  at 
Biddy,  who  stood  dazzled  by  the  glory  of 
the  constellation  which  confronted  her. 
Matthew,  too,  wished  to  prolong  the  mo- 
ment of  mystery.  It  was  the  practical 
Moreton  who  cried,  "Let's  see  what  we've 
got!" 

The  assault  and  the  sacking  began. 

At  Maude's  suggestion  the  night  before 
we  had  placed  my  presents,  pieces  de  re- 
sistance, at  a  distance  from  the  tree,  in  the 
hope  that  they  would  not  be  spied  at  once, 
that  they  would  be  in  some  sort  a  climax. 
It  was  Matthew  who  first  perceived  the 
ship,  and  identified  it,  by  the  card,  as  his 
property.  To  him  it  was  clearly  wonderful, 
but  no  miracle.  He  did  not  cry  out,  or  call 
the  attention  of  the  others  to  it,  but  stood 
with  his  feet  apart,  examining  it. 

Then  Moreton  saw  the  locomotive,  was 
told  that  it  was  his,  and  took  possession 
of  it  violently. 

Biddy  was  bewildered  by  the  doll,  which 
Maude  had  taken  up  and  was  holding  in 
her  lap.  She  had  had  talking  dolls  before, 
and  dolls  which  closed  their  eyes.  She  recog- 
nized this  one,  indeed,  as  a  sort  of  super- 
doll;  but  her  little  mind  was  modern,  too, 
and  set  no  limits  on  what  might  be  accom- 
plished. She  patted  it,  but  was  more  im- 
pressed by  the  raptures  of  Miss  Allsop, 
who  had  come  in  and  was  admiring  it  with 
some  extravagance. 

Maude  lifted  up  the  dress,  and  fingered 
the  exquisite  embroicfcry  underneath. 

"How  some  poor  woman  must  have 
toiled  over  it!"  she  sighed.  .  .  . 

"But  you  haven't  looked  on  the  tree 
yourself,"  I  reminded  her. 

She  gave  me  an  odd,  questioning  look, 
and  got  up  and  set  down  the  doll.  As  she 
stood  for  a  moment  gazing  at  the  lights,  at 
the  shining  objects  which  shot  their  rays 
hither  and  thither  she  seemed  very  girlish 
in  her  dressing-gown,  with  her  hair  in  two 
long  plaits  down  her  back. 

"Oh,  Hugh!"  She  lifted  the  pendant 
from  the  branch  and  held  it  up,  and  I 
detected  in  her  voice  a  note  of  emotion  which 
surprised  me,  which  troubled  me  a  little. 
Her  gratitude,  her  joy  at  receiving  a  pres- 
ent was  deeper  than  the  children's. 

"You  chose  it  for  me?" 


I-  felt  something  like  a  pang  when  I 
thought  how  little  trouble  it  had  been. 

"If  you  don't  like  it,"  I  said,  "or  wish 
to  have  it  changed — " 

"Changed!"  she  exclaimed  reproachfully. 
"Do  you  think  I'd  change  it?  Only — it's 
much  too  valuable  " 

I  smiled  .  .  _  Miss  Allsop  deftly  undid 
the  clasp  and  hung  it  around  Maude's  neck. 

"How  it  suits  you,  Mrs.  Paret! "  she  cried. 

I  had  made  her  inordinately  happy.  In 
comparison  to  other  women  she  cared  but 
little  for  jewels  and  dress.  This  pendant 
was  by  no  means  the  only  present  I  had 
given  her  in  recent  years,  but  she  seemed 
to  attach  to  it  a  peculiar  value  and  signifi- 
cance. The  incident  had  brought  out  the 
extraordinary  and  somewhat  disturbing 
fact  that  our  marriage,  which  in  my  life 
had  become  a  secondary  and  routine  af- 
fair, was  still  to  Maude  as  vital  as  on  the 
day  of  our  wedding.  Such  unchangeable 
love  was  beyond  my  comprehension,  al- 
though I  had  once  dreamed  of  it.  Had  she 
taken  my  gift  as  a  sign  that  my  indiffer- 
ence was  melting?  Could  it  melt?  I  real- 
ized now  that  I  had  never  loved  her  with 
the  self-abandonment  and  infatuation  which 
had  characterized  my  feeling  for  Nancy. 

As  I  went  down-stairs  and  into  the  library 
to  read  the  financial  page  of  the  morning 
newspaper  I  asked  myself,  with  a  certain 
disquiet,  whether,  in  the  formal,  compli- 
cated and  luxurious  conditions  in  which  we 
now  lived  it  might  be  possible  to  build  up 
new  ties  and  common  interests.  I  reflected 
that  this  would  involve  confessions  and  con- 
fidences on  my  part,  since  there  was  a 
whole  side  of  my  life  of  which  Maude  knew 
nothing.  I  had  convinced  myself  long  ago 
that  a  man's  business  career  was  no  affair  of 
his  wife's:  I  had  justified  that  career  to  my- 
self. Yet  I  had  always  had  a  vague  feeling 
that  Maude,  had  she  known  the  details, 
would  not  have  approved  of  it.  Impossible, 
indeed,  for  a  woman  to  grasp  these  prob- 
lems.  They  were  outside  of  her  experience. 

Nevertheless,  something  might  be  done 
to  improve  our  relationship,  something 
which  would  relieve  me  of  that  uneasy  lack 
of  unity  I  felt  when  at  home,  of  that  lassi- 
tude and  ennui  which  crept  over  me  on  Sun- 
days and  holidays,  and  which  came  over  me 
as  this  Christmas  day  progressed.  .  .  . 


The  next  instalment  of  "A  Far  Country"  will  appear  in  the  new  Hearst's, 
next  month— see  that  March  issue  on  sale  everywhere  February  27. 
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Friendship 

THE  roots  of  friendship,  as  a  rule,  are  I 
imbedded  in  youth.    In  adult  life'  arid 
in  old  age,  it  is  true,  men  may  mal  e 
new  friends  whom  they  cherish  to  the 
end  of  their  days:  this,  however,  is  an 
exception  to  the  rule,  for,  according  to  every 
recognized  test  of  friendship  time  is  one  of  its  \ 
most  important  elements.    And  probably  not  a  I 
single  one  of  the  ties  of  friendship  is  more  endur-  I 
ing  than  the  memory  of  the  hours  of  youth 
shared  in  a  common  happiness  or  even  a  com- 
mon suffering.    Yet  there  are  exceptions,  and 
the  friendship  of  Abraham  Radnof  for  Na- 
than Sammis  is  one  of  them. 

Radnof     had    reached  middle-age 
without  the  memory  of  having  pos-  I 
sessed  a  single  friend.    You  must  I 
not  imagine  from  this  that 
there  was  some-  I 
thing  repell-  I 
ant  in  his  I 
nature  for,  I 
on  the  con-  I 
trary,  he  was  of 
an   honest   and  I 

When  Radnof  reached 
home  his  wife  noted  the 
change  in  his  spirits. 
She  understood  then 
what  the  loss  of  a 
friend  meant  to 
him. 
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kindly  disposition  and  possessed  most  of 
the  virtues  that  constitute  a  high  character. 
A  touch  of  austerity,  perhaps,  was  one  of 
his  weaknesses,  but  he  was  intelligent  and 
unprejudiced,  and  his  austere  moods  were, 
as  a  rule,  of  brief  duration.  But  something 
he  must  have  lacked — some  intangible, 
magnetic  quality  that  attracts  friends,  for, 
in  The  most  crowded  city  of  the  new  world, 
he  had  reached  his  fortieth  year  without 
an  acquaintance  whom  he  could  honestly 
have  called  a  friend. 

He  was  married — he  loved  his  wife,  and 
she  loved  him — but  the  friendship  that 
exists  between  a  happily  married  couple  is 
so  complicated  with  other  relations  that 
the  word  should  not,  in  fairness,  be  applied 
to  it.  Then  there  was  Milkash,  his  mis- 
anthropic clerk,  who  had  been  with  him  for 
more  than  fifteen  years  and  to  whom  he 
felt  greatly  attached.  But  it  was  gratitude 
for  Milkash's  loyalty  and  sympathy  for  his 
misfortune  that  bound  him  to  the  clerk, 
and  it  was  no  feeling  that,  in  the  remotest 
degree,  was  worthy  of  the  name  of  friend- 
ship. 

Nathan  Sammis  came  to  Radnof  in 
search  of  employment.    Radnof  was  the 
owner  of  a  growing  fur  busi- 
ness, and  it  happened  that 
he  needed  a  new  hand. 
He  took  an  instinctive 
liking    to  Sammis 
who  was  perhaps 
ten  years  his 
junior,  and, 
when  he 
found 
that 


the  younger  man  was  skilled  in  Tiis  trade, 
lost  no  time  in  advancing  him.  Sammis  • 
had  only  arrived  from  Russia  a  few  months 
before  and  had  met  with  one  disappoint- 
ment after  another  until  he  came  to  Rad- 
nof, and,  in  the  year  that  followed,  he 
rarely  lost  an  opportunity  of  expressing 
his  gratitude  to  his  employer  for  giving 
him  a  start  at  a  time  when  his  resources 
were  at  their  lowest  ebb.  He  was  of  a 
strongly  imaginative  nature,  sentimental 
and  impulsive,  had  studied  for  two  years 
at  the  university,  and  was  an  omnivorous 
reader.  Radnof's  kindness  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  him,  and  it  was  his  re- 
sponse to  it  that  kindled  in  Radnof's  heart 
a  feeling  that  soon 
grew  into  strong 
friendship. 
"You're  spoil- 
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ing  him,"  said  Milkash,  one  day.  "No 
good  ever  comes  of  being  so  nice  to  people." 

Radnof  smiled.  "You're  the  greatest 
pessimist  I  ever  saw,"  he  answered.  "He's 
a  very  fine  fellow,  and  I  like  him  very 
much." 

"And  some  fine  day  he'll  play  you  a 
dirty  trick,"  grunted  the  misanthropic 
clerk. 

Sammis  fell  into  the  habit  of  spending 
his  evenings  at  his  employer's  home,  and 
Mrs.  Radnof 
liked  him  as 
much  as  her 
husband  did. 
Sammis, 
for 


fireside  either  in  cheeiful  conversation  or 
what  is  even  a  greater  enjoyment  of  friend- 
ship, in  sympathetic  silence.  The  two  men 
became  more  and  more  attached  to  each 
other  and  spent  more  and  moie  of  their  lei- 
ure  time  in  each  other's  company.  But  Milk- 
ash  kept  croaking  his  prophecy  of  disaster. 

"Old  men  shouldn't        make  friends." 
he  declared, 
time 
a  n  fl 
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' '  I  don't  want 
to  marry  at  all," 
Sammis  told  them;  "if 
I  do  marry  it  will  be  for 
money."  Radnof  laughed 
heartily.     "The  trouble 
with  you  is  you've  never  been  in  love." 

his  part,  was  greatly  touched  by  the  beau- 
tiful home  life  of  the  Radnofs  and  asked 
for  no  greater  pleasure  than  to  sit  at  their 


time  again. 
"Some  day  he'll  go  back  on 
you.    Just  mark  my  words." 

It  was  not,  however,  until  Sammis  was 
stricken  with  typhoid  fever  and  confined 
to  his  bed  for  two  whole  months  that  Rad- 
nof realized  how  much  attached  he  had  be- 
come to  his  new  friend,  and  how  much  he 
missed  him.  Sammis  was  not  very  strong, 
and  when  the  fever  was  at  its  height  the 
doctor  held  out  but  little  hope  of  his  recov- 
ery.   Radnof  provided  him  with  a  good 


Friendship 


scolded  him  for  spending  so  much  money 
for  a  foolish  trinket. 

"  You  should  save  all  your  money," 
he  said.     "Some  day   you  may 
need  it,  you  know." 

Sammis    at    once  became 
very  serious. 

"You  are  perfectly  right," 
he  said.  "I've  been  do- 
ing a  lot  of  thinking, 
and   I've  made  up 
my  mind 
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nurse  and  often  sat  at  the 
bedside  himself.  Slowly, 
however,  the  disease  spent 
its  violence,   and  when  the 
patient  was  able  to  leave  his 
bed  Radnof  accompanied  him 
to  the  country  for  four  days, 
during  which  he  rarely  left  his  side. 
When  Sammis  returned  to  work  he 
found  that  his  pay  had  been  going  on 
all  the  time.    He  expostulated  with  his 
employer. 

"  I  cannot  take  it,"  he  said.  "  I  have  not 
earned  it.  I  can  never  repay  your  kindness 
while  I  was  sick,  but  the  money  I  do  not 
want." 

But  Radnof  only  smiled  ,  and  shrugged 
his  shoulders.  "We  made  a  good  profit 
out  of  the  furs  you  selected,  and  you're 
entitled  to  the  money.  So  please  do 
not  say  any  more  about  it.  You've 
earned  it." 

Sammis  laid  the  money  aside  and,  when 
Purim  came,  presented  his  employer  with  a 
pearl  scarf-pin.     Radnof  good-naturedly 


to  start  in 

and  get  rich  if  I  can.  I 
tremble  to  think  what  would 
have  happened  to  me  when  I  was  sick  if 
it  hadn't  been  for  you.   I  must  stop  spend- 
ing money  foolishly."   Then  he  laughed. 

"That  doesn't  apply  to  the  scarf-pin, 
though,"  he  went  on.  "That's  your  own 
money.  And  I've  figured  out  that  I  owe 
you  a  hundred  dollars  for  the  nurse  and  for 
medicines.   But  I'll  let  that  wait  a  while." 

"You  owe  me  nothing,"  said  Radnof. 
"What  else  could  a  friend  do?"  asked  he. 

But  Milkash  only  shook  his  head  and 
muttered  in  his  long,  black  beard.  "No 
good  can  come  of  it!  No  earthly  good.  I 
had  a  friend  once,  and  he  betrayed  me. 
There  is  nothing  in  friendship." 

In  another  part  of  the  Ghetto  there  was 
a  fur  dealer  by  the  name  of  Harris — which, 
in  earlier  years,  had  been  Harovitch — who 
was  Radnof's  closest  rival  in  trade.  Radnof 
had  always  looked  upon  this  rivalry  good- 
naturedly,  probably  because  he  possessed 
superior  business  acumen  and  had  been 
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able  to  keep  in  the  lead.  But,  through  the 
death  of  an  uncle,  Harris  unexpectedly  in- 
herited a  larger  sum  of  money  than  he  had 
ever  hoped  to  possess  and,  sud- 
denly, took  it  into  Tiis  head  to 
enlarge  his 
business  and 


extend  his  activities  to  a  much  wider  iiel< 
As  both  men  dealt  in  practically  the  w 
kind  of  goods  and  as  the  market  in  whic 
they  sold  was  limited,  an  excessive  expai 
sion  on  the  part  of  one  could  only  be  ac<  on 
plished  at  the  expense  of  the  other. 

Radnof  soon  felt  the  competition  and  we| 
obliged  to  devote  himself  to  the  details  <| 
his  business  with  greater  energy  thai 
had  displayed  m  y,  ar 

Sammis  now     sBml       ^M^.  \ 

uabl 
skill  an 


Sammis 
was  always 
at  his  stand 
with  the  same 
unfathomable  look 
in  his  yearning  eyes. 


judgmen 
in  all  the  de 
tails  of  their  trans 
actions  was  near]; 
equal  to  that  of  hi 
employer.   Both  me) 
worked  hard  fron 
morning  until  late  a; 
night,  and,  to  his  satis 
faction,  Radnof  sooi 
found  that  he  was  hold 
ing  his  own  and  that  hi 
rival    was   gaining  bu 
little  at  his  expense.  .. 
It  was  about  this  time  that 
Mrs.  Radnof  conceived  the  ideJ 
that  Sammis  ought  to  main 
An  idle  woman  takes  keen  de 
ight  in  matchmaking,  and  M  r:- 
Radnof,  having  but  few  house 
hold   cares   upon   her  hand- 
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i  found  that  the  selection  of  a  mate  for  her 
husband's  friend  afforded  her  numerous 

I  opportunities  for  enjoying  herself.  One 
after  another  of  her  eligible  neighbors  was 

(  brought  in  upon  some  pretense  or  other  for 
Sammis's  inspection.    It  amused  him,  at 


appreciates  the  fact  that  true  friendship,  in 
its  unselfishness,  its  sincerity,  and  its  sacri- 
fices is  the  noblest  relation  into  which  we 
atoms  of  humanity  upon 
this  grievous  old  earth  can 
ever  hope  to  enter. 
And  now  there 
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first,  but  he 
soon  tired  of 
the  sport  and  rebelled. 

"I  don't  want  to  marry  at  all,"  he  told 
her.  "If  I  do  marry  it  will  be  for  money. 
Making  and  saving  money  is  all  that  in- 
terests me  just  now." 

Radnof  laughed  heartily.  "The  trouble 
with  you  is  that  you've  never  been  in  love. 
No  man  who  has  ever  loved  a  woman  can 
talk  so  cold-bloodedly  of  marriage  as  you  do." 

Those  were  happy  days  for  Radnof.  This 
new  friendship  filled  a  void  that  had  hitherto 
existed  in  his  life,  opened  new  fields  of  inter- 
est to  him,  and  seemed  to  develop  lights 
and  shades  in  his  own  character  whose 
existence  he  had  never  dreamed  of  before. 
We  are  all  so  accustomed  to  friendship  as  a 
factor  in  our  lives  that  the  wonderful  con- 
solation of  it  rarely  strikes  us.  A  man  who 
has  lived  much  by  himself,  however,  readily 


fell  a 
sudden 
shadow. 
Sammis 

came  to  work,  one 

day,  with  bloodshot  eyes  and 
a  mottled  face,  his  clothes  dis- 
heveled, and  his  voice  and  manner 
clearly  indicating  that  he  had  been  drinking 
heavily.    Radnof,  shocked  and  distressed, 
sent  him  home  and  told  him  to  sleep. 

"Come  back  at  four  o'clock,"  he  said, 
"because  there  is  something  important 
you  must  do." 

Radnof  himself  had  many  things  to  do 
that  day,  and  it  was  only  a  few  minutes 
before  four  o'clock  that  he  returned  to  the 
store. 

"He  was  in  while  you  were  gone,"  said 
Milkash.  "  He  called  up  Harris  on  the  tele- 
phone and  made  an  appointment  with  him." 

At  four  o'clock,  promptly,  Sammis  ap- 
peared. He  was  perfectly  sober  but  looked 
haggard  and  ill  at  ease.  Without  the  slight- 
est reference  to  what  had  happened  Radnof 
explained  to  Sammis  that  an  opportunity 
had  unexpectedly  arisen  to  extend  the  busi- 
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ness  to  greater  proportions  than  either  of 
them  had  ever  dreamed  of.  The  details  of 
the  scheme  were  purely  technical,  and  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  to  enter  upon  them. 
The  important  point  was  that  Sammis  was 
to  be  in  the  office  of  one  of  the  big  wholesale 
fur  firms  at  five  o'clock  in  order  to  close  a 
transaction  and  that  Radnof  would  tele- 
phone him  promptly  at  that  hour  what  to 
do. 

Promptly  at  five  o'clock  Radnof  tele- 
phoned to  the  wholesale  firm  and  asked 
for  Sammis. 

"He  isn't  here,"  came  the  answer. 

"Has  he  been  there?" 

"Not  to-day." 

"This  is  Mr.  Radnof.  I  told  him  to  be 
there  at  five  o'clock.  Can  you  hold  the 
matter  until  I  come  around?" 

"I'm  sorry,  Mr.  Radnof,  but  it's  impos- 
sible. Harris  is  here,  and  we  promised  him 
second  choice  if  you  were  not  here  on  time." 

Radnof  hung  up  the  receiver  and  went 
out  into  the  street.  For  a  few  minutes  he 
stood  gazing  about  him  in  a  dazed  way. 
Then  he  hurried  back  to  his  store. 
"Where's  Sammis?"  he  asked. 
"He  went  out,"  replied  Milkash.  "He 
asked  me  to  give  you  this  letter." 

With  a  foreboding.of  impending  disaster 
in  his  heart  Radnof  opened  the  letter. 

"Dear  Friend,"  it  began.  "Come  what 
may,  I  hope  we  shall  always  be  friends 
although  I  am  afraid  you  will  resent  what 
I  have  done.  I  have  decided  to  leave  you. 
Mr.  Harris  has  offered  me  a  good  position, 
and  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  make  more 
money.  You  need  not  be  afraid  that  I  will 
ever  make  use  of  anything  that  I  learned 
about  your  business,  or  that  I  will  ever  help 
Harris  to  do  anything  that  will  harm  you. 
I  am  sorry  that  I  could  not  keep  the  ap- 
pointment for  you  to-day.  I  did  not  even 
understand  what  you  were  saying — my 
head  was  in  such  a  whirl.  I  guess  I  drank 
too  much." 

Radnof  sank  into  a  chair  and  his  face 
turned  ashen  gray.  A  feeling  of  great  de- 
pression had  fallen  upon  him;  something 
that  he  had  cherished  had  suddenly  gone 
out  of  his  life,  and  he  was  lonely.  He  felt 
a  hand  upon  his  shoulder  and  looked  up 
into  the  face  of  Milkash,  his  clerk. 

"He  isn't  worth  worrying  about,"  said 
Milkash,  soothingly.  "If  he  hadn't  gone 
back  on  you  now  he  would  have  done  it 
some  other  time." 


When  he  reached  home  his  wife  instantly! 
noted  the  change  in  his  spirits,  but,  despite) 
all  her  questions,  he  insisted  that  nothing 
had  happened  and  vouchsafed  no  explana- 
tion of  his  evident  depression.  It  was  only 
once  during  the  evening  that  he  became 
roused  from  the  lethargy  into  which  he 
had  fallen. 

"Mr.  Sammis—"  began  his  wife,  when 
Radnof  brought  his  fist  down  upon  the 
table  with  a  crash  that  startled  her. 

"Do  not  mention  his  name!"  he  cried. 
"From  this  moment  on  I  do  not  wish  that 
name  uttered  in  my  hearing.  It  is  my  posi- 
tive command.  You  have  been  loyal  and 
obedient  all  your  life,  and  I  ask  you  to  com- 
ply with  my  wish  without  question." 

His  wife  stared  at  him  with  wide-open 
eyes  and  a  flushed  face.  Then  she  rose  and 
kissed  him  tenderly  and  stroked  his  hair,  I 
She  understood  what  the  loss  of  a  friend 
meant  to  him. 

For  several  days  Radnof  gave  only  half- 
hearted attention  to  his  business.  And  then, 
with  suddenness,  the  tension  snapped  and 
the  merest  detail  of  business  routine  brought 
about  the  reaction.  Milkash  informed  him, 
one  morning,  that  an  old  customer  had  can' 
celled  an  order  that  he  had  given  and  had 
declared  his  intention  of  dealing  with  Harris 
thereafter.  The  pent-up  emotions  of  Rad- 
nof found  an  unexpected  outlet.  His  sensi- 
bilities had  been  outraged.  He  would  nevet 
submit  to  having  defeat  heaped  upon  injury. 

"  Cheer  up,  Milkash,"  he  exclaimed  to  his 
clerk.  "We  may  lose  a  customer,  and  we  I 
may  lose  ten  customers,  but  we  are  now 
going  to  get  busy  and  extend  our  trade. 
And  when  we  are  through  extending  it  I 
will  not  give  you  ten  cents  for  all  of  Harris's 
business." 

There  are  men  engaged  in  active  busi- 
ness in  the  Ghetto  to-day  who  still  speak, 
with  awe,  of  the  prodigious  efforts  that  Rad- 
nof made  to  outdo  his  rival.  With  ample 
capital  to  maintain  his  business,  even  in  the 
lead,  according  to  conservative  lines,  he 
borrowed  every  cent  of  capital  that  he 
could  obtain  to  develop  it  almost  beyond 
the  bounds  of  what  the  retail  fur  business 
could  stand.  He  opened  a  wholesale  estab- 
lishment hi  which  he  contented  himself 
with  making  his  income  keep  pace  with  his 
expenses  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  in- 
crease the  prestige  of  his  retail  business. 
In  the  course  of  the  year  that  followed  he 
outbid  Harris,  and  he  undersold  Harris,  he 
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outwitted  Harris,  and  he  tricked  Harris 
until,  upon  a  day  that  brought  gloating  sat- 
isfaction to  his  heart,  Harris's  lawyer  came 
to  him  and  proposed  that  he  should  acquire 
Harris's  business  at  a  price  that  was  fairly 
ruinous  for  Harris  and  insured  immense 
profits  to  himself.  When  Radnof  went  to  in- 
spect his  new  possession  Sammis  was  no 
longer  on  the  list  of  employees. 

The  business  continued  to  grow.  Under 
the  impulse  of  the  energy  that  Radnof  had 
expended  upon  it  his  personal  supervision 
was  no  longer  necessary,  and  Milkash,  his 
clerk,  supplied  whatever  directing  force 
was  necessary.  Radnof,  himself,  gave  but 
little  attention  to  its  affairs.  He  began  to 
frequent  the  coffee-houses  where,  for  hours, 
he  would  sit  alone,  reading  the  foreign  news- 
papers or  immersed  in  his  thoughts.  He 
met  many  acquaintances  and,  oftentimes, 
they  would  sit  and  chat  with  him  but  the 
things  they  talked  about  did  not  interest 
him,  and  the  realization  that  he  had  noth- 
ing in  common  with  them  depressed  him. 
He  had  no  friends. 

One  day  he  heard  that  Sammis,  broken 
in  health,  was  peddling  at  a  stand  in  Hester 
Street.  He  walked  through  Hester  Street 
and  saw  him.  Their  eyes  met  and  Sammis 
turned  pale,  even  though  his  face  wore  a 
yearning,  haunted  look,  but  Radnof  met 
his  gaze  unflinchingly.  And,  that  night,  his 
wife  observed  that  for  the  first  time  in  a 
long  while,  he  seemed  cheerful.  Mrs.  Rad- 
nof, obedient  to  her  husband's  injunction, 
had  never  mentioned  Sammis's  name,  and 
had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  what  had  be- 
come of  him.  She  had,  however,  noticed 
her  husband's  dejection  and  knew  how 
much  he  had  valued  his  friend  and  how 
much  he  had  suffered  by  losing  him. 

Another  year  went  by  during  which 
Radnof  often  walked  through  Hester  Street. 
Sammis  was  always  at  his  stand,  in  hot 
weather  and  in  the  snow  of  winter,  ever 
growing  paler  and  more  peaked  yet  with 
the  same  unfathomable  look  in  those  yearn- 
ing eyes  whose  gaze  Radnof  never  seemed 
averse  to  meet. 

One  night  Mrs.  Radnof  complained  of 
feeling  feverish  and  the  next  day  pneumonia 
developed.  The  skill  of  physicians  and  the 
devotion  of  nurses  were  of  no  avail.  Within 
forty-eight  hours  she  had  passed  away, 
leaving  her  husband  stricken  with  grief, 
bowed  down  with  loneliness.  When,  a  few 
few  days  later,  with  loving  care,  he  gathered 


together  her  trinkets,  he  found,  in  a  drawer, 
a  letter  addressed  to  himself.  It  bore  no 
date  but  had  evidently  been  written  a  long 
time  before. 

"Dear,  dear  heart,"  it  ran,  "I  have 
obeyed  you  and  never  mentioned  Mr.  Sam- 
mis's name.  And  even  if  you  had  not  told 
me  what  your  wishes  were  I  am  not  sure 
whether  I  would  ever  have  told  you  just 
what  happened.  Because  there  are  things 
that  a  woman  sees  in  one  way  and  a  man  in 
another,  and  only  unhappiness  comes  from 
trying  to  make  both  see  the  same  way. 

"But  I  always  knew  that  you  were  un- 
happy because  Mr.  Sammis  left  us,  and  I 
also  knew  that  you  did  not  know  the  reason. 
I  met  him  on  the  street  one  day,  and  I  was 
shocked  to  see  that  he  had  been  drinking. 
He  grasped  me  by  the  arm  and  told  me  that 
he  was  never  going  to  see  either  you  or  me 
again  because  he  loved  me  so  much  that  he 
was  afraid  to  see  me  and  he  loved  you  so 
much  that  he  could  not  take  the  slightest 
risk  of  making  you  unhappy.  He  said  he 
knew  how  much  you  loved  me  and  that 
when  he  found  out  how  he  felt  toward  me 
he  tried  to  kill  himself.  But  he  could  not 
do  it,  and  he  began  to  drink  to  drown  his 
sense  of  his  own  cowardice.  I  told  him  that 
he  must  be  crazy,  but  he  paid  no  attention 
to  me  and  walked  away. 

"I  love  you  so  much  that  I  do  not  want 
you  to  regret  that  you  forbade  me  to  speak 
of  him  and  therefore  I  must  tell  you  the 
truth.  I  did  not  intend  to  tell  you  what  he 
said.  I  was  afraid  that  you  would  not 
understand  and  would  think  that  I  had  done 
something  to  encourage  him.  A  long  time 
afterward  I  might  have  told  you — I  am  not 
sure — but  you  told  me  not  to  speak  of  him, 
and  I  felt  that  that  absolved  me. 

"  But  he  went  away  from  you  rather  than 
risk  making  you  unhappy.  I  think  he  was 
a  worthy  friend.  I  have  been  a  true  wife, 
and  I  have  never  loved  anyone  but  you  but 
when  I  am  gone  I  want  you  to  know  that 
your  friend  was  a  noble  man." 

It  was  the  busy  hour  of  the  mart,  and 
Sammis,  wearied  of  his  day's  work  and 
chilled  with  the  cold,  felt  a  tugging  at  his 
sleeve.  Turning,  he  beheld  an  ashen  face 
looking  up,  appealingly,  into  his  own. 

"Can  you  forgive?"  asked  a  voice,  in  a 
whisper. 

And  Sammis's  wan  face  became  illumined 
with  a  tender  smile. 
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Jigger  opened  the  door  at 
the  head  of  the  stairway  and  his 
youthful,  nasal-noted  voice  was 
heard  to  call  out:  "Yes,  ma'am, 
he's  here  all  right!  " 


iSTNER,  of  the 
Secret  Service,  sat 
in  a  brown  study. 
It  was  three  full 
hours    since  the 
of  Morello  in  the 
Hotel.    Not  a  word 
had  as  yet  come  in  to  him, 
and  here  was  a  case,  he  knew, 
where  tune  was  precious. 

On  the  rosewood  table  in  front 
of  Kestner  lay  what  was  left  of 
his  third  cigar.  About  his  feet 
was  a  scattering  of  ashes,  the  re- 
siduary evidence  of  an  hour's  Vesu- 
vian  mental   ferment.  Con- 
fronting him  on  the  polished 
table-top,  not  unlike  huge 
pawns  on  an  abandoned 
chessboard,    stood  three 
telephone  transmitters. 
Two  of  them  were  Kest- 
ner's    recently  installed 
private  wires.     The  third 
was  the  switchboard  con- 
nection of  the  hotel  itself. 

Kestner    sat  between 
those    transmitters,  mo- 
mentarily undecided  as  to 
what  the  next  move  should 
be.     He  sat  where  those 
wires    converged,  waiting, 
like  a  spider  at  the  center  of 
its  web.    Yet  for  all  the  intricate 
network  of  espionage  that  had  been 
so  feverishly  and  yet  so  dexterously 
thrown  out  across  the  city,  no 
slightest  word  of  value  had 
trickled  in  to  him.    He  was 
still  hesitating  between  the 
house   connection   and  his 
second    private   wire  when 
the   brisk   tinkle   of   a  bell 
brought  an  end  to  his  indecision. 
He  caught  up  the  receiver  on 
his  left  and  found  Wilsnach,  his  col- 
league from  the  Paris  office,  on  the 
wire.     Kestner  listened  eagerly. 
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There  were  Maura's  shadowy 
violet-blue  eyes,  and  the 
misty  rose  of  an  un- 
happy mouth  that 
seemed  made  for 
appiness. 


"We've  got  some- 
thing;," announced 
Wilsnach.    "Can  I 
talk?" 

"Talk  away!" 

"We  haven't  a  trace 
of  the  woman  yet," 
began  Wilsnach. 

"What  woman?" 
angrily  demanded 
Kestner.  He  always 
hated  the  other  man 
when    he    spoke  of 
Maura  Lambert  as  a 
Eertillon    exhibit,  and 
there  were  times  wTien  he 
half-suspected  WTilsnach's 
knowledge  of  that  feeling. 

"The  scratcher  for  the  Lam- 
bert gang,"  was  the  none  too 
placatory  response  over  the  wire. 

"We  can  find  that  woman  best  by 
first  finding  Carlesi.    I've  already  told 
you  that." 

"But  she's  the  king-pin  of  those  counter- 
feiters.  She's  the  one  we've  got  to  get!" 

"And  she's  the  one  we'll  get  the  easiest 
— when  the. time  comes!" 

"Well,  Carlesi  shouldn't  be  hard.  Ro- 
mano has  just  'phoned  me  that  one  of  his 
men  has  spotted  Carlesi  and  trailed  him 
to  a  shooting-gallery." 

"Where?" 

"Down  on  the  East  River  water-front." 
"And  he's  there  now?"  demanded  Kest- 
ner. 

"As  far  as  I  know,"  was  the  answer. 
"He'll  be  easy  to  find.  A  middle-aged 
Dago,  stoop-shouldered,  with  granulated 
eyelids." 

"But  why  a  shooting  gallery?" 

"That  they  can't  say  until  someone  gets 
inside.  And  they  waited  for  word  from 
you." 

"Good!" 

"There's  only  one  thing  more,  Romano 
says.  What  looks  like  a  bundle  of  bond 
paper  was  delivered  there  a  few  minutes 


after  Carlesi 
went  in." 
"That's 
importan  t . 
Now  describe 
that  shooting- 
gallery   to  me, 
and  tell  me  just 
where  it  is." 
Kestner  listened  intently  as  Wilsnach 
told  what  he  knew  of  the  place.   Then  the 
Secret  Agent  glanced  down  at  his  watch. 

"I  think  I  can  be  inside  that  gallery  in 
an  hour's  time.  Meanwhile,  you  have 
Romano  run  down  the  Lambert  taxi  num- 
ber. Put  Schmidt  on  it  too,  if  nothing 
turns  up  in  an  hour.  I've  'phor  ed  Hendry 
to  have  all  trains  and  ferries  covered,  and 
the  City  staff  people  are  watching  the 
bridges  and  motor-routes.  We  can't  af- 
ford to  let  that  man  Lambert  get  off  the 
Island." 

"You  mean  if  he  gets  going,  now,  he'll 
never  stop?" 

"Murder  in  the  first  degree  can  make  a 
man  travel  a  long  way,  Wilsnach.  And 
we've  done  enough  traveling  on  this  case." 

"And  you'll  cover  Carlesi  and  the  gallery 
alone?  " 

"I'll  attend  to  Carlesi.    But  post  a  man 
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to  trail  him,  in  case  he  tries  to  move  on 
before  I  get  there.   Get  a  man  who'd  know 
Lambert  if  he  saw  him." 
"Lambert?" 

"Yes;  either  Lambert  or  Maura  Lambert 
are  going  to  get  in  touch  with  Carlesi  as 
soon  as  they  safely  can.  Perhaps  Lambert's 
already  seen  him.  It's  ten  to  one  the  girl 
will  try  to.  And  that's  why  I'm  going  to 
cover  Carlesi." 

"All  right — I  understand." 

"And  in  case  of  doubt,  report  to  Hendry 
by  wire." 

"Of  course,"  answered  Wilsnach. 

"And  as  soon  as  you're  free,  yourself, 
get  around  to  that  shooting-gallery.  I 
may  need  you." 

"I'll  be  there,"  said  the  ever-dependable 
Wilsnach,  as  he  hung  up  the  receiver. 

It  was  exactly  one  hour  later  that  Kest- 
ner  stopped  his  taxi-cab  on  a  side-street 
sloping  down  to  the  East  River  water- 
front. He  was  appareled  in  a  suit  of  rusty 
brown,  purchased  from  a  Seventh  Avenue 
second-hand  man,  a  pair  of  square-toed 
tan  shoes  that  had  both  seen  better  days 
and  been  made  for  larger  feet,  and  a 
weather-stained  felt  hat  with  an  oily  sweat- 
band  and  a  sagging  brim. 

He  slackened  his  pace  a  little  as  he  turned 
the  corner,  leisurely  rolling  a  cigaret  and 
as  leisurely  returning  the  cotton  pouch  to 
his  coat-pocket.  He  stared  indolently 
and  irresolutely  about  him,  as  he  stood 
opposite  the  shooting-gallery  window.  Then 
he  shuffled  by,  hesitated,  and  finally  swung 
back  in  his  tracks.  But  during  every 
moment  of  that  apparent  aimlessness  he 
was  carefully  inspecting  his  ground. 

As  he  shuffled  into  the  gallery  itself  he 
found  it  comparatively  deserted,  steeped 
in  the  lull  of  its  mid-afternoon  quietness. 
Yet  he  stood  puffing  his  cigaret,  lethargi- 
cally watching  two  youths  in  sailor  blouses 
as  they  shot  at  a  glass  ball  dancing  at  the 
summit  of  a  fountain  spray.  They  were 
shooting  desultorily,  and  with  comments 
of  ribald  disgust.  So  Kestner  sank  into  one 
of  the  four  red-armed  chairs  ranged  in 
front  of  the  street-window.  From  that 
point  of  vantage  he  stared  casually  and 
dreamily  about  him. 

He  found  himself  confronted  by  a  long 
and  rather  low-ceilinged  room  filled  with 
the  drifting  fumes  of  gun-oil  and  tobacco 
and  smokeless  cartridges.   Across  the  front 


of  this  room  ran  a  counter,  with  a  hinge- 
top  at  one  end,  and  at  the  other  an  orderly 
row  of  waiting  firearms. 

Behind  this  counter  stood  an  anaemic 
and  sallow-faced  youth  of  about  twenty, 
languidly  passing  the  blade  of  a  broken- 
handled  razor  along  the  face  of  an  oil-cov- 
ered hone.  About  that  youth  Kestner 
could  find  little  that  was  worthy  of  at- 
tention. But  he  let  no  movement  of  the 
sallow-faced  boy  escape  him. 

Beyond  the  counter-top  were  the  targets, 
white-painted  discs  of  metal,  a  row  of  clay 
pipes  illuminated  by  unseen  electric-bulbs, 
and  a  further  row  of  diminutive  white  ducks 
which  traveled  on  an  endless  chain  across 
a  dusky  and  well-devised  background,  a 
ceaseless  hurrying  procession  ceaselessly 
inviting  the  skill  of  the  most  casual  visitor. 
A  more  remote  target  stood  at  the  end 
of  a  galvanized  iron  tube,  and  along  one 
side  of  this  narrow  tube  ran  a  hemp  rope 
connecting  with  a  whitening-brush  on  a 
pivot. 

It  was  not  until  the  two  seafaring  youths 
put  down  their  rifles,  relighted  their  stogies, 
and  wandered  on  to  other  diversions,  that 
Kestner  languidly  rose  from  his  chair  and 
advanced  to  the  gun-counter.  As  he  did 
so  the  sallow-faced  youth  pulled  the  hemp 
rope  and  re-whitened  the  tunnel  target, 
switched  on  the  lights  which  illuminated 
his  crowded  parliament  of  targets,  and  went 
on  with  his  honing. 

Kestner  threw  down  a  quarter  and 
picked  up  a  rifle.  As  he  took  deliberate 
aim  at  one  of  the  moving  white  ducks  he 
noticed  that  a  door  in  the  side-wall  to  the 
left  had  opened  and  another  man  had  stepped 
into  the  room.  And  Kestner's  interest  in 
that  gallery  immediately  increased. 

He  fired,  and  saw  a  duck  go  down.  Then 
he  turned  and  glanced  sleepily  at  the  new- 
comer. It  would  have  taken  a  keen  eye 
to  discern  any  interest  or  any  alteration  in 
that  look.  The  change  was  there,  how- 
ever, for  at  a  glance  the  man  in  the  rusty 
brown  clothes  had  realized  that  the  intruder 
was  not  Carlesi. 

Yet  this  intruder  was-  not  without  his 
points  of  interest.  He  appeared  to  be  a 
rotund  and  square-shouldered  and  small- 
eyed  man  of  about  forty-five,  with  a  skin 
so  oddly  weather-reddened  that  its  color 
seemed  to  have  been  deepened  with  brick- 
dust.  His  wide-brimmed  Stetson  hat  was 
stained  with  sweat,  and  from  one  corner  of 
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the  full-blooded  thick  lips  drooped  a  green 
Havana  cheroot. 

Kestner,  as  he  tried  for  another  duck  and 
sent'  it  over,  conceded  there  was  both  au- 
dacity and  authority  in  that  figure  with 
the  brick-dust  skin  and  the  alert  little  eyes.. 
And  Kestner,  as  he  aimed  for  a  bull's-eye 
and  missed  by  a  bare  inch,  wondered  just 
what  that  picturesque  newcomer's  _  busi- 
ness could  be,  and  just  what  connection  he 
could  have  with  Carlesi  and  a  bundle  of 
bond-paper. 

But  curiosity  did  not  deter  Kestner  from 
his  target  practice.  He  remembered,  as 
he  tried  again  for  the  nearest  bull's-eye  and 
rang  the  bell,  his  long  months  of  rifle  and 
revolver  work,  his  early  pistol-drill  as  a 
police  "rookie,"  his  idle  weeks  and  weeks 
of  shooting  at  the  Monte  Carlo  pigeons. 
He  had  always  been  proud  of  his  gun- 
work.  But  his  aim  would  have  been  more 
assured,  he  knew,  if  the  number  of  his 
cigars  had  been  more  limited. 

He  was  able  to  go  down  the  row  of  clay 
pipes,  however,  snapping  pipe  after  pipe 
off  at  the  stem,  each  in  its  turn.  Then, 
having  leaned  over  the  counter  in  utter 
idleness  for  a  minute  or  two  he  tried  out 
the  tube  target.  His  third  shot  rang  the 
bell.  So  did  his  fifth,  his  eighth,  his  ninth, 
and  his  tenth.  Then  he  put  down  his  gun, 
felt  through  his  pockets,  and  stared  about 
with  heavy-eyed  dismay. 

"Hell!"  he  mumbled,  "there  ain't  even 
a  dime  for  another  go!" 

He  was  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the 
stranger  had  crossed  over  to  the  counter 
and  was  standing  close  beside  him.  He 
could  hear  the  click  of  a  coin  as  it  was 
snapped  down  on  the  board. 

"Jigger,  hand  the  gen'leman  a  gun. 
It's  worth  a  nickel  or  two  to  see  real 
shootin'!" 

Kestner  laughed  with  lazy  unconcern, 
took  the  rifle,  and  tried  for  his  eleventh  target. 

"Missed!"  ejaculated  the  stranger  as 
the  bullet  left  its  tell-tale  stain  a  half-inch 
above  the  bull's-eye. 

"  'S  what  booze  does,"  complained  Kest- 
ner as  he  sighted  again.  Out  of  the  next  six 
shots,  however,  four  of  them  were  bull's- 
eyes.  It  was  by  that  time,  too,  that  Kest- 
ner had  decided  on  his  role. 

"You're  a  slick  shot,"  solemnly  admitted 
the  stranger. 

"  Get  me  some  day  without  a  hangover," 
was  the  other's  heavily  boastful  retort. 


"Say,  son,  where'd  you  learn  to  shoot 
that  way?" 

"Down  in  the  Panhandle  country,"  was 
the  promptly  mendacious  reply. 

"Learnt  ridin',  too,  I  s'pose?" 

"Anything  on  hoofs,"  acknowledged  the 
other,  as  he  made  a  fumble  at  rolling  a 
cigaret. 

"You  out  o'  work?"  casually  inquired 
the  stranger. 
"Yep!" 

"What's  your  trade?" 

Kestner  felt  that  his  new  friend  was  not 
long  in  getting  down  to  cases. 

"Tried  brakin'  on  the  C  and  GT,but  the 
work  was  too  heavy.  Before  that  I  was  a 
plumber.    But  I  got  in  bad,  out  yonder." 

"Where?" 

"Out  West." 

"How?" 

"Scabbin'." 

"I  guess  you've  done  strike-breakin* 
then?" 

"Sure.    A  man's  got  to  live." 
"And  you  ain't  gun-shy  of  a  little  ex- 
citement?" 

Kestner  laughed. 

"I  can  eat  it."  Then  he  yawned,  openly 
and  audibly.  "But  what  I  could  eat  now 
's  about  ten  hours'  sleep." 

The  stranger  at  his  side  grew  suddenly 
thoughtful. 

"I'm  roundin'  up  a  bunch  o'  strike- 
breakers myself,"  he  explained.  The  low- 
ering of  his  voice  became  confidential, 
fraternal.  "I'm  lookin'  for  a  couple  o' 
hundred  good  men;  and  you're  the  style 
I'm  after." 

Kestner  viewed  him  with  a  carelessly 
cynical  eye. 

"What  're  you  payin'?" 

"Three  dollars  a  day,  and  everything 
found.  That  includes  transportation  from 
New  York. " 

"In  gold?" 

That  query  elicited  a  guarded  look  of 
appraisal  from  the  stranger.  The  figure  in 
rusty  brown,  apparently,  was  not  as  un- 
sophisticated as  he  looked. 

"Gold,  sure,"  was  the  final  response. 

"And  where's  the  transportation  to?" 

The  stranger  waved  an  ambiguously 
comprehensive  arm. 

"Down  South." 

"But  how  far  down?"  Kestner  backed 
disdainfully  away.  "Get  this,  my  friend, 
first  crack:    No  Mexican  stuff  for  mine!" 
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"Oh,  we'll  call  this  the  other  side  of  the 
Canal." 

"But  what's  the  game?" 
"Protectin'  nitrate  mines." 
"Go  on!" 

"Ain't  that  enough?" 
"Not  for  me."    Kestner  leaned  sleepily 
against  the  shooting-gallery  counter.  The 
other  man  stood  studying  him. 

"Look  here,  son;  I'm  roundin'  up  a 
bunch  o'  longhorns  who  can  take  a  chance, 
and  do  what  they're  told,  and  keep  their 
mugs  shut.  That's  worth  three  dollars  a 
day.  And  if  they  can  shoot  it's  worth  two 
dollars  extra." 

"That  sounds  like  Banana-belt  revolu- 
tion work." 

"No,  son,  it's  just  Banana-belt  politics. 
And  once  we  carry  the  election  in  that  re- 
public there's  a  three  hundred  dollar  bonus 
waitin'  for  ev'ry  man  who's  made  good. 
And  I'm  a  poor  guesser  if  you'd  be  a  quitter 
in  a  game  like  that." 

"Oh,  I'm  glad  enough  to  get  out  o'  this 
burg.  But  I'm  bust.  What're  you  givin' 
me  down?" 

"Twenty  bones." 
"And  no  questions  asked?" 
"All  you've  got  to  do  is  to  step  down  to 
the  office  and  sign  up." 

Kestner  viewed  the  other  man  with  a 
sudden  show  of  suspicion.  But  that  mention 
of  an  office  interested  him. 

"There's  no  street-parade  about  this 
thing,  is  there?" 

"Son,  what  're  you  scared  of?"  was  the 
stranger's  gentle  inquiry. 

"I'm  scared  o'  nothin'.  But  a  couple 
o'  flatties  've  got  my  number  and  they're 
goin'  to  pound  me  off  the  Island.  All  I 
want  is  a  corner  to  crawl  into  till  I  can 
sleep  this  head  o'  mine  off." 

"Then  just  step  this  way,"  said  the  man 
with  the  red  face,  as  he  glanced  casually 
about  and  crossed  to  the  sidewall  door  and 
opened  it.  He  waited  until  the  sleepy-eyed 
man  at  his  heels  had  passed  through  that 
door.   Then  he  swung  it  shut. 

"And  here's  your  twenty  to  cinch  the 
thing,"  he  added  as  he  produced  a  capacious 
roll  of  bills  and  peeled  off  two  yellowbacks. 

Kestner  took  the  two  bills,  folded  them 
up,  and  started  to  tuck  them  carefully 
into  his  vest  pocket.  Then,  as  he  listlessly 
followed  the  other  man  down  the  narrow 
steps  into  the  next  room,  he  drew  out  those 
yellowbacks  for  a  second  inspection. 


"I  thought  you  paid  in  gold,"  he  sud- 
denly demurred. 

"That's  as  good  as  gold,  ain't  it?" 

Kestner,  at  the  moment,  did  not  answer 
for  he  was  staring  down  at  the  two  ten- 
dollar  notes,  re-inspecting  them  with  the 
trained  eye  of  the  expert. 

"Ain't  that  as  good  as  gold?"  demanded 
the  other  man. 

"Sure,"  was  Kestner's  easy  answer, 
for  the  first  glance  had  warned  him  that 
those  two  yellowbacks  were  counterfeits. 
And  a  second  glance  had  convinced  him 
of  the  fact  that  they  had  been  printed  from 
Lambert  plates,  with  the  Lambert  inks, 
and  on  Lambert  paper. 

Kestner  found  himself  in  a  basement- 
room  which  bore  evidence  of  at  one  time 
being  used  as  a  plumber's  shop.  In  the 
front  corner  stood  an  overturned  enamel 
bath-tub  and  a  couple  of  hand-bowls  of 
the  same  material.  Behind  these  lay  a 
pile  of  gas-piping,  and  in  the  heavily  grated 
window  below  the  street-level  Kestner 
could  make  out  a  dusty  array  of  pipe- 
wrenches  and  faucets,  a  gasoline  pump 
torch,  and  a  broken  heat-coil.  Next  to 
this  was  a  grated  door  which  opened  on  a 
steep  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  sidewalk 
level.  In  the  middle  of  the  room  stood  a 
huge  flat- topped  desk  on  which  was  a  tele- 
phone transmitter,  a  city  directory,  and  a 
green-shaded  electric-light. 

But  it  was  none  of  these  things  that  held 
Kestner's  attention.  His  quick  glance  had 
already  taken  in  the  fact  that  two  doors 
opened  through  a  wooden  partition  across 
the  back  of  the  room.  And  from  behind 
one  of  these  doors  came  the  sound  of  ma- 
chinery, the  rhythmic  clatter  and  thump 
of  what  could  be  only  a  bed  press  in  oper- 
ation. 

"Got  a  printin'  plant  back  there?"  he 
somnolently  inquired  as  he  sniffed  the  be- 
traying smell  of  benzine. 

"Sure,"  said  the  other  man,  pulling  open 
one  of  the  desk  drawers  and  flinging  a 
form-pad  on  the  battered  table-top.  His 
next  movement  was  one  of  impatience. 
"You  sign  here,"  he  said  as  a  stubby  fore- 
finger touched  the  bottom  of  the  pad. 

"I  do  a  little  printin'  myself,"  amiably 
persisted  the  new  recruit.  He  sat  stiffly 
down  at  the  desk  and  took  up  a  pen.  Then 
he  leaned  close  over  the  form,  possessed 
of  a  sudden  desire  to  conceal  his  face.  For 
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on  the  floor,  at  one  end  of  the  desk  where 
he  sat,  stood  a  gallon  can — a  can  from  which 
the  top  had  been  cut  away.  Vet  the  in- 
signia and  the  lettering  on  this  can  testi- 
fied to  the  fact  that  it 
must  recently  have  held 
olive  oil.  And  oil, 
Kestner  knew,  could 
have  been  poured 
readily  enough  from 


leaned    in  sleepy 
over  the  printed 
scrawlingly  at- 
signature  to 
was  not  as  ab- 
his  appearance 
could   see  that 


dejection 
form  and 
t  a  c  h  e  d  a 
its  bottom, 
sent-minded  as 
implied.  He 
the  shooting- 


the  un 
seale 
spout 
a  corner 
of  the 
severed 
top.  What 
startled  him, 
however,  was  the 
discovery  that  the 
can  bore  the  same 
stamp    as  those 
which  had  been  stored 
full  of  sand  and  coun- 
terfeit   paper   in  the 
Lambert  printing- 
plant  at  Palermo. 
Kestner,   as  he 


'  'Would  you  be  fool  enough  to  bring  a  cop 
in  here?"  Lambert  cried  out.  "Don't 
dare  to  touch  me,"  was  Maura's  reply,   and  again  the 
coerced  and  icy  quietness  of  her  voice  was  ominous. 


gallery  above- 
stairs  was  mere- 
a  trap  to 
gather  in  ad- 
venturous roust- 
abouts and 
beach-combers 
and  strike- 
breakers. These 
worthies  were 
apparently 
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being  drafted  for  some  dubious  expedition 
into  Latin-American  politics.  What  that 
expedition  was  did  not  greatly  interest  the 
man  who  had  so  recently  sworn  allegiance 
to  the  cause.  What  held  his  attention  was 
the  fact  that  this  movement  was  being 
financed  by  spurious  Lambert  money,  that 
he  himself  carried  two  of  those  counterfeit 
yellowbacks  in  his  pocket,  and  that  the 
murderer  of  Morello  had  in  some  way 
associated  himself  with  the  brick-skinned 
man  in  front  of  him. 

Kestner  still  leaned  sleepily  over  the 
desk-top.  He  was  demanding  of  himself 
what  deal  Lambert  in  his  desperation  could 
have  made  with  this  adventurer  from  the 
Tropics. 

"Gi'  me  a  dollar  a  day  extra,"  he  lan- 
guidly suggested,  "and  I'll  do  your  printin' 
for  you." 

"You're  a  day  too  late,"  announced  the 
other.  "And  you  said  you  wanted  to  sleep 
off  that  head." 

"I  sure  do.   I  never  got  a  wink  las  •" 

He  stopped  speaking,  for  the  telephone 
bell  beside  him  shrilled  out  its  sudden 
summons.  The  other  man  very  promptly 
lifted  the  transmitter  away  from  the  desk- 
top and  took  down  the  receiver. 

"Yes,"  he  answered  over  the  wire.  "Sure 
.  .  .  This  is  Burke  .  .  .  Sure  .  .  . 
An  Italian  named  Carlesi  .  .  .  ever  since 
morning  .  .  .  Yes  .  .  .  Carlesi  .  .  .  Search 
me  .  .  .  All  right  .  .  .  Any  old  time  .  .  . 
Sure  .  .  .  Sure!" 

Kestner,  still  sitting  at  the  desk,  rubbed 
a  heavy  forehead. 

"I  thought  you  were  goin'  to  let  me  get 
where  it  was  quiet  for  a  couple  of  hours," 
he  complained. 

The  man  with  the  brick-skinned  face  had 
taken  the  topmost  sheet  from  the  pad,  folded 
it  up,  and  placed  it  in  his  wallet.  He  stood 
for  a  moment  or  two  without  speaking, 
his  alert  little  eyes  studying  the  other  man's 
stooping  shoulders.  The  silhouette  of  that 
somnolent  figure  seemed  to  reassure  him. 

"All  right,"  he  said  as  he  crossed  the 
room  and  unlocked  the  door  that  led  into 
what  seemed  to  be  a  narrow  passageway 
to  the  left  of  the  printing-room.  "You 
can  have  my  whole  private  office." 

"Me  for  the  hay!"  announced  Kestner. 
He  got  up  slowly,  yawned,  and  stepped 
towards  the  open  door. 

"It  ain't  exactly  hay,  son,"  amended 
his  new-found  host,  "but  I've  put  in  a 


night  or  two  myself  on  that  bit  of  counter 

along  the  wall." 

"It  looks  good  to  me,"  responded  Kest- 
ner, as  he  sleepily  unlaced  his  square-toed 
shoes  and  slipped  them  off.  Then  he  made 
a  show  of  clambering  heavily  up  on  the 
counter  top.  He  yawned  again  as  he  cov- 
ered his  legs  with  a  worn  and  paint-stained 
square  of  tarpaulin. 

"Sleep  tight,"  he  heard  the  stranger 
call  back  to  him  as  he  closed  the  door — 
and  the  man  on  the  counter  suddenly 
lifted  his  head,  for  he  felt  sure  of  a  touch 
of  mockery  in  that  apparently  blithe-noted 
farewell. 

Then  a  sensation  not  a' together  condu- 
cive to  quiet  repose  sped  through  Kestner's 
body.  He  had  distinctly  heard  the 
sound  of  a  key  being  turned  in  the  lock  and 
then  withdrawn.  That  meant  he  had  been 
made  a  prisoner.  And  the  Secret  Agent 
was  further  conscious  of  the  somewhat 
disconcerting  fact  that  in  taking  his  de- 
parture the  man  had  also  carried  away 
with  him  a  pair  of  square-toed  shoes  which, 
obviously,  were  of  no  immediate  use  to 
a  sleeper. 

Kestner  lay  stretched  out  along  his 
counter-top,  carefully  considering  his  pre- 
dicament. Steadily,  from  the  next  room, 
came  the  consoling  clank  and  pound  of  the 
bed  press.  Occasionally,  from  the  shooting- 
gallery  in  the  adjoining  building,  crept 
the  thin  and  muffled  bark  of  the  target- 
rifles.  Now  and  then,  too,  he  could  hear 
the  faint  drone  of  a  steamer-whistle  some- 
where out  on  the  East  River.  But  beyond 
this  narrow  cantata  of  noises  no  enlighten- 
ing sounds  came  to  him. 

He  waited  a  few  minutes,  to  make  sure 
he  was  not  being  watched.  Then  he  slipped 
quietly  from  the  counter-top,  walked  noise- 
lessly to  the  door,  and  cautiously  turned 
the  knob.  That  door,  as  he  already  knew, 
was  locked. 

He  wheeled  slowly  about,  studying  the 
narrow  chamber  in  which  he  found  himself 
a  prisoner.  High  up  in  the  brick  wall  at 
the  rear  was  a  two-foot  window,  guarded 
with  bar-iron  sunk  in  the  masonry.  A  few 
feet  beyond  this  opening  he  could  see  a 
whitewashed  plane  of  unbroken  brick,  but 
nothing  else. 

Between  him  and  the  printing- room  stood 
a  wooden  partition  of  unpainted  matched 
pine.    Here  and  there  along  cracks  in  the 
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boards  he  could  make  out  the  glimmer  of 
li„ht,  presumably  from  an  electric  bulb 
swung  above  the  busy  hand  press.  But 
no  crevice  was  broad  enough  to  permit  him 
a  glimpse  of  that  room  which  he  so  wished 
to  inspect. 

The  front  of  his  narrow  prison  was  shut 
off  from  the  outer  office  by  a  partition  of 
pine  no  heavier  than  that  which  ran  along 
the  side.  And  Kestner,  when  he  realized 
that  it  would  require  no  great  effort  to 
force  a  way  through  a  barrier  so  flimsy, 
felt  less  disturbed  in  spirit.  The  worthy 
in  the  Stetson  hat,  he  concluded,  had  merely 
taken  an  ordinary  precaution  to  keep  a 
new  and  untried  recruit  under  surveillance. 
He  had  not  imprisoned  an  acknowledged 
enemy.  He  had  merely  impounded  an 
unstable  adventurer  who  could  later  be 
made  to  serve  certain  desired  ends. 

Kestner  returned  to  his  study  of  the 
little  chamber.  Except  for  the  counter 
and  the  tarpaulin  he  found  it  as  bare  as  a 
cell.  The  one  thing  that  worried  him  now 
was  the  loss  of  his  shoes.  But  a  source  of 
even  greater  perplexity  was  the  fact  that 
he  could  see  nothing  of  the  printing-room 
next  to  him.  And  to  investigate  that  print- 
ing-room was  his  first  business  in  life. 

He  explored  the  partition  wall,  foot  by 
foot.  Then  he  took  out  his  pocket-knife, 
squatted  down  at  the  inner  end  of  the 
counter,  and  found  two  boards  where  the 
'tongue  and  groove  of  the  matched  pine 
did  not  come  close  together. 

He  cut  away  the  wood  along  this  narrow 
fissure,  timing  each  knife-stroke  to  syn- 
chronize with  the  clank  of  the  press.  Every 
sliver  and  shaving  of  pine  was  brushed 
carefully  up  and  hidden  beneath  the  counter 
end.  And  a  ten-inch  shift  of  the  counter, 
he  saw  when  he  had  finished,  could  easily 
hide  all  signs  of  his  work. 

But  that  work  resulted  in  a  quarter-inch 
crevice  which  commanded  a  reasonably 
clear  view  of  the  next  room.  And  Kestner, 
leaning  forward,  could  see  the  shock- 
headed  dome  of  a  middle-aged  man  at  work 
above  the  hand  press,  picked  out  by  the 
light  from  an  unshaded  electric  bulb.  On 
shelves  beyond  the  press  stood  a  litter  of 
gray  camp-blankets  and  waterproofs  and 
wooden  boxes  that  looked  suspiciously  like 
cases  of  ammunition.  One  corner  of  the 
room  was  piled  high  with  larger  boxes. 
A  couple  of  these  had  been  broken  open, 
apparently  for  inspection.    From  the  un- 


sealed end  of  one  protruded  the  stock  of 
an  army  carbine. 

Exceptional  and  significant  as  this  mer- 
chandise appeared,  it  did  not  interest 
Kestner  so  much  as  did  the  man  at  work 
beside  the  press.  He  watched  that  man  as 
he  carefully  re-inked  his  rollers  and  con- 
tinued to  feed  in  his  sheets  of  cinnamon- 
brown  bond  paper,  some  eight  or  nine 
inches  square.  He  watched  the  stooping- 
shouldered  and  swarthy-skinned  worker  as 
he  held  one  of  these  squares  up  to  the 
light,  examined  it  with  his  squinting  and 
red-rimmed  eyes,  and  then  proceeded  to 
adjust  a  plate-shaft  which  seemed  to  be 
giving  him  trouble. 

As  the  printer  returned  to  his  task 
of  running  his  cinnamon-brown  squares 
through  the  press  Kestner  awoke  to  a  reali- 
zation of  just  what  was  taking  place  behind 
the  closed  door  of  that  cellar  workroom. 
Those  sheets  of  tinted  bond,  the  Secret 
Agent  decided,  could  be  used  for  just  one 
purpose.  He  had  surmised  it  even  before 
he  caught  sight  of  the  oddly  prepared 
azure  ink  and  the  figures  and  letters  so 
freshly  impressed  on  the  sheets  themselves. 

In  that  humble  little  cellar-room  was 
being  created  the  currency  of  an  impending 
Republic.  From  eight  photo-engraved 
plates,  in  one  block,  the  man  at  the  press 
was  busily  printing  forty-peso  "shinplas- 
ters. "  And  those  forty-peso  notes,  Kest- 
ner suddenly  remembered,  were  an  integral 
part  of  the  cause  to  which  he  himself  had 
so  recently  sworn  allegiance. 

He  was  reminded  of  the  imminence  of 
this  cause  by  the  sudden  thump  of  a  closed 
door,  the  sound  of  steps,  and  then  the 
murmur  of  hurried  voices  from  the  room 
to  the  front.  The  Secret  Agent  crept  back 
to  the  transverse  partition  that  shut  off 
his  narrow  cell  and  pressed  an  ear  flat 
against  the  pine  boards.  In  that  position 
he  was  able  to  make  out  the  clear-cut  tones 
of  the  man  who  had  first  spoken  to  him 
in  the  shooting-gallery  above. 

"But  I've  got  business  of  my  own  to 
wind  up  here,"  he  was  complaining.  "I've 
got  to  gather  up  another  couple  o'  dozen 
men.  Then  I've  got  to  get  sixty  capes  o' 
windmill  equipment  aboard,  and  a  lighter 
loaded  with  those  phoney  gasoline  engines 
o'  mine."  ■ 

"But  I  tell  you,  Burke,  I've  got  to  get 
away  from  here!" 

At  the  first  sound  of  that  voice,  so  guard- 
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edly  lowered  in  tone,  Kestner  knew  it  was 
Lambert  speaking. 

"And  I've  got  to  get  away  from  here 
too."    It  was  Burke's  voice  speaking 
this  time.    "And  I've  got  a  few  palms 
to  grease  before  I  can  get  clearance." 

"But  when  we  made  our  deal  you 
agreed  to  get  me  away,  and  get  me 
away  without  any  waiting,"  retorted  the 
impatient  voice  of  Lambert.  Kestner, 
behind  his  thin  screen  of  matched  pine, 
remembered  that  he  was  within  twenty 
feet  of  the  man  who  had  murdered 
Morello. 

"Then  the  thing  for  you 
to  do,"  said  the  heavier 
voice  of  the  man  called 
Burke,  "is  to  get  down 
to  Tompkinsville  and  slip 
aboard    the  Laminian. 
You'll  be  all  right  there 
for   a   couple   o'  days. 
Then    I'll   push  things 
through  and  get  off  by 
Friday  noon." 

"But  I've  got  that 
paper  to  gather  up.  And 
it  amounts  to  over 
three  millions.  We'll 
need  that,  no  matter 
which  side  of  the  Equator 
we're  on!" 

There  was  a  change,  Kestner 
realized,  in  the  voice  of  Lambert 
It  seemed  the  voice  of  a  nervous 
and  harried  man  uncertain  of  the 
future.    It  had  lost  its  oldtime 
placid  sense  of  power,  its  full-throated 
resonance.    It  seemed  now  to  hold  some- 
thing not  unlike  a  touch  of  pleading,  an 
undertone  of  plaintiveness. 

"Well,  why  not  do  your  gatherin'  to- 
day?" demanded  Burke. 

"But  I  can't  do  it.    That  stuff  is  con- 
signed to  a  man  named  Morello." 

"Then  what's  the  matter  with  an  order 
from  Morello?" 

"I  can't  get  one." 

"Why?" 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence. 
"Morello's  where  he  can't  be  reached." 
"Then  why  not  work  the  wharf  peo- 
ple?" 

"  I  took  the  risk  and  went  to  the  Brook- 
lyn pier.  They  telephoned  somewhere  to 
verify  my  statement.  Then  they  told  me 
the  shipment  would  have  to  be  held.  And 


I  can't  keep  dodging  around  this  town  i:i 
vdaylight." 

"I  imagined  that,"  was  th<: 
other's  laconic  retort. 


"It's  you,  this  time!"    Maura  moaned  as  she  stared 
helplessly  about  her.     "I  ought  to  have  killed  him," 
replied  Kestner. 

"If  we  get  that  stuff  I've  got  to  get  it 
myself." 

"Well,  that  shouldn't  be  so  much  of  a 
stunt.    There's  no  time-lock  on  it." 

"It's  held  and  guarded  in  a  bonded 
warehouse." 

"  S'posin'  it  is.  I've  got  a  couple  o'  river 
junkies  who  can  get  into  anything  along 
the  waterfront." 

"But  I  must  handle  those  cans  my- 
self. We  must  have  the  right  ones.  We 
don't  want  seven  hundred  gallons  of 
olive  oil  mixed  up  with  that  shipment  of 
paper." 
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"Which  means  you'll  have  to  get  into 
that  warehouse." 

"  Then  tell  me  how.  For 
God's  sake,   tell  me  how." 

"How?  Why,  I'll  get  you 
two  or  three  men  who  can 
slip  in  under  with 
a  muffled  kicker 
nnd    cut  out 


one  of  those  six-inch  floor-planks." 

"But  there'll  be  a  watchman  there 
at  the  street  end  of  the  pier — perhaps 
two  of  them." 

Kestner  could  hear  the  easy  laugh  of  the 
man  called  Burke. 

"Whitey  McGurk'll  fix  that  for  you. 
He's  got  a  trick  o'  cuttin'  out  a  pier-plank 
and  asphalt  over-lay  with  a  brace  and  bit, 


goin'  through  eight  inches 
of  oak  without  makin' 
more  noise  than  eatin' 
through  a  cheese — just 
gets   up  between  a 
couple  o'  stringers  and 
runs  a  row  o'  holes  across  a 
plank.    Then  he  runs  an- 
other row  close  together, 
about  three  feet 
from  the  first 
row.  Then 
he  chisels 
that  block 
free,  lets  it 
drop  out, 
and  crawls 
up  through 
the  hole.  He 
drops  what 
he  wants  into 
his  boat,  slips 
down  with  the 
tide,  and  un- 
loads  at  a 
Bath  Beach 
fence." 

"But  all 
that  takes 
time,"  com- 
plained the 
restless- 
souled  Lam- 
bert. 

"I've  seen 
Whitey  take 
a  half-inch 
ship  augur, 
bore  up  through 
a  pier-floor,  tap 
an  eighty-gallon 
brandy-cask,  and 
drain  it  off  and  get 
away  in  half  an  hour's 
time." 

"  Then  the  sooner  I  get 
through  that  floor  the 
«<W»W.i  ICTft  better.    How  about  to- 
night, at  eleven?" 
^    There  was  a  moment  or  two  of  silence. 
"Tide's  against  us." 
"Then  twelve?" 

"Too  early.  About  four  in  the  mornin' 
would  be  the  best." 

Then  came  still  another  silence. 

"Hold  on  a  minute!  Why  couldn't  you 
wait  until  about  half  past  nine  to-night,  go 
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to  their  watchman  with  an  order  from  the 
office,  and  get  inside  and  stay  there  until 
White)'  gives  a  signal?" 

"Where  would  I  get  the  order?"  Lam- 
bert, it  was  plain,  was  not  his  usual  inven- 
tive and  expeditious  self.  The  other  man 
even  laughed  a  little. 

"Ain't  you  a  scratcher?  .  Couldn't  you 
work  a  little  Jim  the  Penman  stunt  on  that 
wharf  bunch?" 

"If  you  can  get  me  a  letter-head." 

"Sure  I  can." 

"That  would  give  me  time  to  sort  out 
the  paper  and  get  it  baled  together  ready 
for  handling." 

"There's  just  one  thing,"  objected  the 
man  called  Burke. 

"What's  that?"  demanded  Lambert. 

His  question  remained  unanswered,  for 
at  that  moment  a  door  opened  and  a 
youthful  and  nasal-noted  voice,  apparently 
that  of  Jigger,  was  heard  to  call  out  from 
the  head  of  the  stairway:  "Yes,  ma'am, 
he's  here  all  right!" 

The  tableau  which  must  have  succeeded 
that  unexpected  speech  was  lost  to  Kest- 
ner.  He  was  conscious  only  of  the  sudden 
silence,  prolonging  itself  until  it  became 
epochal.  And  that  silence,  to  the  listener, 
was  doubly  hard  to  bear,  for  he  had  no 
means  of  determining  its  cause  and  no  way 
of  relieving  its  tension. 

Then,  almost  with  relief,  came  the  sound 
of  a  woman's  voice,  tense,  reed-like,  touched 
with  both  defiance  and  determination. 
And  the  moment  he  heard  that  voice  Kest- 
ner  knew  it  was  Maura  Lambert  speak- 
ing. 

"  Where  is  Carlesi?" 

It  was  not  merely  a  question.  It  was  a 
declaration,  an  exaction,  a  challenge.  It 
came  as  an  ultimatum  that  was  not  to  be 
ignored.  It  was  apparently  directed  at 
Lambert,  who  required  several  moments' 
time  before  he  could  remarshal  his  forces 
against  it.  Kestner  was  further  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  the  man  in  the  next  room 
had  not  resumed  his  work  at  the  press. 
He  could  hear  the  snap  of  the  switch  as 
the  light  was  turned  out,  and  he  knew 
that  Carlesi  himself  was  becoming  an  in- 
terested spectator  of  that  encounter.  But 
Kestner  had  no  time  to  dwell  on  these 
discoveries. 

"What  are  you  doing  here?" 

It  was  Lambert's  voice  that  spoke.  In 


that  voice  was  an  effort  at  the  authorita- 
tive, the  autocratic.  It  was  not  without 
its  note  of  scorn;  but  as  a  counter-challenge 
it  lacked  confidence. 

"  You  know  what  I  am  doing  here,"  was 
the  woman's  calm  retort.  There  was  an 
answering  and  unequivocal  derisiveness 
in  her  voice  as  she  spoke.  Kestner  could 
even  catch  Lambert's  movement  of  im- 
patience. 

"Let  me  talk  to  this  girl  for  a  few  min- 
utes," he  said  to  the  man  called  Burke. 

"Sure,"  was  Burke's  airily  indifferent 
answer.  He  evidently  stopped  and  turned 
back  as  he  crossed  the  room.  "I've  got 
to  get  that  letter-head,  anyway.  How 
long'll  you  be  there?" 

"It  will  not  be  long!" 

There  was  a  barb  to  the  words  as  Lam- 
bert shot  them  out. 

"It  may  be  longer  than  you  imagine," 
said  the  quiet-voiced  young  woman.  Burke 
must  have  stopped  to  study  her.  He 
laughed  quietly,  for  no  reason  that  Kestner 
could  fathom. 

"Then  there's  a  door-key  in  the  desk- 
drawer,"  the  adventurer  called  back  as  he 
opened  the  street-door.  "But  don't  you 
two  high-spirited  aristocrats  get  to  messin' 
up  my  office,  or  you'll  be  sorry  you  came." 

Kestner  could  hear  the  sound  of  the  door 
as  it  closed.  Then  came  a  period  of  silence, 
pregnant,  disturbing,  ominous. 

"Now  what  do  you  want?"  Lambert 
was  heard  to  ask.  There  was  quietness 
in  his  tone  by  this  time,  but  there  was  also 
menace. 

"I  want  Carlesi." 
"Why?" 

"My  business  is  with  Carlesi,"  was  her 
uncompromising  retort. 

"And  also  with  me." 

"It  will  never  again  be  with  you."  Her 
voice  shook  with  a  tremolo  of  restrained 
passion. 

"Don't  be  too  sure  of  that." 

"I'm  sure  now  of  only  one  thing." 

"Are  you?"  he  mocked. 

"That's  of  your  lifetime  of  lying  and 
cheating  and  cowardice,  of  your  utter  base- 
ness." 

"And  you're  through  with  all  that?" 
he  taunted. 

"I'm  through  with  all  that,"  she  passion- 
lessly  maintained. 

"Don't  be  too  sure  of  yourself,"  he  sud- 
denly cried  out  at  her.    "You're  in  this 
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mess  as  ' 
You're  . 
know  it. 
get  away 
any  easier 
There 


deep  as  I  am. 
marked,  and  you 
And  you  can't 
■  *  '  from  this  town 
than  I  can." 
was  almost  a  note  of 
weariness  in  her 
reply.    "I  have 
got  away  from 
you." 

"No,  you 
haven't.  And 
you're  not 
soins:  to. 
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never 


Maura  dropped  into  a  wooden  chair. 
"  What  are  you  going  to  do?  "  she  asked 


You've   tried  that  before,  and 
worked.    It  never  will  work." 

It  was  words  like  these,  Kestner  sud- 
denly remembered,  that  Morello  himself 
had  used  to  the  girl. 

"This  time  I  think  it  will  ...  I  came 
here  to  see  Carlesi." 

Lambert  forced  a  laugh.  It  was  not  a 
mirthful  one. 

"Then  you've  started  a  little  late.  Car- 
lesi's  been  dead  for  just  seven  years." 

"Why  should  you  lie  to  me — now?"  she 
asked,  and  her  quietness  seemed  more  dis- 
turbing than  any  outburst  could  be.  Kest- 
ner, as  he  tried  to  picture  them  aligned 
there,  combative  face  to  face,  felt 
that  Lambert  was  not  his  old  self, 
that  his  contention  as  to  Carlesi 
was  foolish,  that  some  new- 
born timorousness  of  soul 
had  robbed  him  of 
his  old  astuteness 
just  as  it  had 
denuded  him 
of    his  old 
dignity. 

"I  know 
Carlesi  is  in 
this  build- 
ing," was 
the  girl's 
deliberate 
announce- 
ment. 

"  And 
what  makes 
vou  think 
that?" 
"  I 
don't 
think 
it.  I 
know  it." 

Then 
came  still 
another 
interim 
of  si- 
lence. 
Lam- 
bert 
was 
plainly 
not  sure  of 
his  ground. 

AfWfiND  tftfTH 
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"And  what  do  you  intend  to  do?" 
"I  intend  to  see  him." 
"Then  you're  on  the  wrong  trail." 
"Can  I  never  look  for  the  truth  from  you?" 
"Carlesi's  on  a  freighter — on  a  freighter 
called  the  Laminian,  anchored  down  the 
Bay — on  a  tramp  carrying  contraband  of 
war,  that's  going  to  take  him  and  you  and 
me  to  South  America." 

"You  know  that  neither  you  nor  Carlesi 
can  ever  leave  New  York." 

"Can't  we?  And  who'll  stop  us?" 
That  challenge  was  mouthed  largely,  but 
there  was  something  deeper  than  concern 
in  the  strident  voice. 

"I  don't  need  to  tell  you  that." 
Again  Lambert  emitted  his  scoffing  laugh. 
"Not  your  cigar-eating  mouchard  this 
time,  my  dear!" 

There  was  a  brief  intermission  of  silence 
as  Lambert  obviously  drew  closer  to  the 
woman  he  was  addressing.  "Listen  to 
me,  my  girl,"  and  his  voice  was  lower  and 
more  rasping  as  he  went  on.  "You  can't 
change  your  spots  or  jump  your  gang  over- 
night. I'm  not  going  to  haggle  about  the 
past.  But  we're  both  cornered  here,  and 
we've  both  got  a  chance  for  a  get-away. 
Wait — listen  to  me.  We  can  get  down  to 
Colon  or  perhaps  Port  Limcn,  and  strike 
up  to  San  Jose.  Then  we  can  work  Rio 
and  Pernambuco  and  Buenos  Ayres  until 
things  straighten  out.  Inside  of  two  years 
we  can  slip  back  to  Europe,  and  by  that 
time  you  can  have  enough  to  go  where  you 
like,  and  stay  where  you  like." 
"Enough  what?" 

There  was  something  akin  to  pity  in  her 
voice  as  she  put  that  question  to  him.  It 
accentuated,  to  the  listening  Kestner,  the 
essential  difference  in  their  natures,  the  one 
accepting  without  protest  or  revolt  a  con- 
dition of  life  which  must  always  stand 
odious  to  the  other. 

"Enough  hard  cash,"  was  Lambert's 
reply.  "  Enough  to  keep  you  going  the  way 
it  kept  you  going  in  the  past,  that  gave  you 
the  best  in  the  land,  no  master  how  I  had 
to  scheme  and  plot  for  it." 

"1  am  not  thinking  of  the  past.  I  cannot 
think  of  it.  What  I'm  thinking  of  is  the 
future.  And  my  problems  are  not  the  kind 
hard  cash,  as  you  call  it,  can  solve." 

'"Ha,  you'll  sing  another  tune  when  the 
hard  cash  isn't  where  you  want  it." 

"I  shall  thank  God  for  the  chance," 
was  her  devout  rejoinder. 


"And  after  that  what'll  you  do?" 

"  I  shall  live  my  own  life,  in  my  own  way  " 

"How'll  you  live?  And  where'll  vou 
live?"  y- 

"That  must  be  my  own  concern  . 
And  I  came  here  to  see  Carlesi." 

"Well,  find  him!"  challenged  the  other— 
swept  away  by  his  anger. 

Kestner  suddenly  held  his  breath,  for  he 
could  hear  the  woman  as  she  quick iy 
crossed  the  room  and  tried  the  very  door 
behind  which  he  crouched.  Then  she  went 
to  the  door  of  the  printing-room.  It  too 
was  locked.  But  she  was  not  to  be  deferred 
by  trivial  obstacles  or  side-issues. 

"What  is  behind  those  doors?"  she  de- 
manded. 

"Nothing,"  was  Lambert's  retort. 

"Then  why  are  they  locked?" 

Her  opponent  did  not  answer  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two. 

"Why  ask  me?  Ask  the  man  who  owns 
them." 

"Will  you  open  those  doors?" 

There  was  finality  in  that  demand,  a 
finality  which  seemed  to  compel  her  ad- 
versary to  a  still  newer  course  of  equivo- 
cation. 

"How  am  I  to  open  them?"  he  craftily 
inquired. 

"Then  I  shall  find  some  one  who  can." 

Lambert  must  have  intercepted  her  on 
the  way  to  the  street  door. 

"Would  you  be  fool  enough  to  bring  a 
cop  in  here?"  he  cried  out,  and  he  was 
panting  a  little,  either  from  the  exertion 
of  holding  her  back  or  from  the  shock  at 
the  thought  of  her  madness. 

"Don't  dare  to  touch  me,"  she  said  to 
him,  and  again  the  coerced  and  icy  quiet- 
ness of  her  voice  was  ominous. 

"Then  for  the  love  o'  God  be  reasonable," 
he  cried,  plainly  conscious  that  the  avenue 
of  his  escape  was  a  narrowing  one. 

"Then  take  me  to  Carlesi." 

"I  tell  you  I  can't  do  it,"  he  protested, 
surrendering  to  some  final  compulsion  of 
fear.  There  was,  however,  a  subtler  note 
in  his  voice  as  he  spoke  again.  "But  if 
you've  got  to  have  him  I'll  get  him  for  you." 

"I  intend  to  see  him." 

"Then  stay  there  a  minute." 

Kestner  waited,  without  breathing,  won- 
dering what  it  could  mean.  He  waited  for 
the  sound  of  Lambert's  approaching  steps. 
But  instead  of  approaching  they  receded; 
they  crossed  the  floor,  and  mounted  the 
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*  stairs,  and  passed  out  through  the  quickly 
.   opened  door. 

I  Then  the  white  light  of  truth  smote  on 
the  Secret  Agent  with  a  suddenness  which 

I  caused  him  to  gasp,  as  a  banqueter  gasps 
at  a  flashlight  taken  over  his  shoulder. 
The  unexpected  had  happened,  had  come 

'    about  in  its  unexpected  way.  Lambert 

.    had  gone. 

Kestner  crouched  there,  waiting  inter- 
minably, tortured  by  the  thought  that  he 
was  unable  to  act.  He  could  merely  listen 
with  straining  ears  behind  his  locked  door, 
debating  within  himself  whether  it  would 
be  better  or  not  to  push  through  that 
flimsy  barrier  and  confront  Carlesi  and 
Maura  Lambert  while  they  stood  within 
the  same  walls.  For  Lambert,  he  instinc- 
tively felt,  would  never  return  to  that 
room. 

Just  why  Kestner  hesitated  was  not 
quite  clear  to  himself.    To  break  through 
a  pine  door  he  knew,  was  easy  enough; 
but  it  was  not  so  easy  to  face  the  predica- 
ment of  appearing  ridiculous  in  Maura 
Lambert's  eyes.    His  intrusion  now  could 
never  be  a  dignified  one.    Among  other 
things,  he  was  sadly  in  need  of  his  shoes — 
and  few  men  can  hope  to  be  impressive 
without  their  footwear.    He  was  also  a 
little  ashamed  of  his  rusty  brown  apparel. 
But  he  was  more  ashamed  of  the  thought 
that  around  him  would  necessarily  hang 
the  odium  of  the  eavesdropper,  of  the  spy 
and  lurker  behind  closed  doors.  He  dreaded 
to  face  the  woman  in  the  next  room.  He 
would  seem  doubly  ignoble  before  her  now, 
swept  as  she  was  by  her  expiatory  passion 
of  renunciation.     She  was  in  some  way 
above  him,  exalted  by  an  emotion  which 
he  could  not  share  with  her.    She  was 
facing  the  light,  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life,  and  in  that  hour  of  illumination  he 
himself  would  cut  a  sorry  figure.    For  a 
moment  or  two  the  Secret  Agent  almost 
hated  his  calling. 

But  all  thought  on  the  matter  was  ended 
by  an  abrupt  movement  from  the  next 
room.  Kestner  had  no  means  of  deter- 
mining just  what  had  prompted  Carlesi's 
action.  There  was  nothing  to  show  that 
any  sign  or  word  had  been  passed  in  to  the 
Italian  in  the  printing-room.  But  some 
message,  Kestner  felt,  must  have  been  given 
and  received,  to  bring  about  so  new  a  course 
of  action.    There  was  the  sound  of  a  light- 
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switch  being  snapped  on,  the  grate  of  a  key 
turning  in  a  lock,  and  the  door  of  the  print- 
ing-room was  suddenly  thrown  open. 

This,  was  followed  by  a  silence  of  several 
seconds,  and  then  from  the  startled  girl 
came  a  cry,  low  in  note,  yet  shot  through 
with  a  timber  which  caused  a  small  thrill 
to  speed  through  Kestner's  crouching  body. 

"Carlesi!" 

She  repeated  the  word,  more  quietly,  as 
though  it  were  balm  to  her  breast,  as 
though  she  were  hugging  to  her  soul  some 
truth  which  could  never  be  taken  away 
from  her. 

Kestner  could  see  nothing.  He  no  longer 
had  any  definite  idea  as  to  their  positions. 
But  he  knew  they  were  talking  in  Italian 
now,  volubly,  excitedly,  feverishly.  She 
was  assailing  him  with  anxious  questions 
and  demands.  His  answers,  at  times, 
seemed  equivocal  and  circuitous.  He  kept 
hedging  and  contradicting  himself,  but  by 
sheer  force  of  will  she  was  finally  wringing 
the  truth  from  him,  forcing  from  his  re- 
luctant lips  a  confirmation  of  what  Morello 
had  already  told  her. 

It  was  only  brokenly  that  Kestner  could 
follow  the  hurrying  interplay  of  their  talk. 
But  he  gathered  that  Carlesi  had  opened 
his  shirt-front  and  was  showing  the  girl  a 
bullet-scar  there,  the  scar  which  she  her- 
self had  made. 

Then  Kestner  became  instinctively  aware 
of  the  fact  that  Carlesi's  manner  had 
changed.  What  caused  that  change 
the  eavesdropper  had  no  way  of  telling. 
But  it  was  transparent  enough  that  Carlesi 
was  now  protesting  he  was  an  old  man, 
that  he  was  broken  in  health,  that  his 
bullet-wound  had  left  him  with  a  weak 
lung.  He  began  to  whimper  for  money, 
protesting  that  the  girl  had  plenty  and  that 
all  he  needed  was  enough  to  get  out  of  the 
country,  to  where  it  was  warm  and  his  cold 
could  be  cured. 

The  listener  behind  the  closed  door  could 
hear  the  girl  promising  him  her  help,  pro- 
testing she  would  give  him  what  she  could. 
The  tones  of  her  voice  struck  Kestner  as 
being  strangely  impetuous  and  exalted,  as 
though  the  consciousness  of  some  great 
deliverance  had  lifted  her  high  above  the 
things  of  everyday  life.  Yet  something 
about  the  answering  voice  of  Carlesi  touched 
the  listener  with  disquiet.  It  brought  that 
listener's  ear  closer  against  the  wooden 
partition,  in  a  panic  to  catch  every  sound 
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that  "might  pass  between  the  couple  so 
completely  hidden  from  his  view. 

Yet  what  took  place  he  could  not  al- 
together decipher.  He  only  knew  there  was 
the  sound  of  a  sudden  gasp  from  the  girl  fol- 
lowed by  an  oddly  choked  little  cry,  as 
though  a  hand  had  been  pressed  over  her 
mouth  at  the  very  moment  she  was  about 
to  call  out.  Then  came  a  sharp  concussion 
of  the  partition-boards  and  the  equally 
sharp  sounds  of  two  bodies  struggling  to- 
gether. 

Kestner  no  longer  hesitated.  He  stepped 
quickly  back  from  the  locked  door,  and 
throwing  himself  forward,  shouldered 
against  it  with  all  his  weight.  That  impact 
burst  it  open  as  readily  as  though  it  had 
been  made  of  cardboard. 

He  was  in  time  to  see  Carlesi  grappling 
and  twisting  and  clutching  at  the  girl's 
body— and  he  blindly  recalled  that  there  had 
been  too  much  of  this  primal  and  animal- 
like contention,  of  this  underworld  assault 
of  body  against  body.  One  gross  arm,  he 
saw,  was  about  the  girl's  head,  and  a  black- 
ened and  ink-stained  hand  clamped  over 
her  mouth.  And  she  was  being  forced 
back  against  the  metal  of  the  bed  press, 
calmly,  vindictively,  while  Carlesi  plainly 
deliberated  as  to  the  best  manner  of  making 
her  a  prisoner. 

The  sight  of  that  uneven  struggle,  of  a 
body  so  contaminated  confronting  one  so 
incongruously  fragile,  angered  Kestner  be- 
yond all  reason.  It  sent  a  blind  surge  of 
rage  through  his  veins,  seeming  to  explode 
like  a  bomb  in  the  very  core  of  his  brain. 
He  had  no  recollection  of  catching  up  the 
type-bar  which  he  afterwards  found  in  his 
hand.  He  faintly  remembered  the  dull 
sound  of  the  impact  as  that  bar  descended 
on  the  forward-bent  head  with  its  mat  of 
unkempt  and  crow-black  hair.  He  saw 
the  Italian  go  down  like  a  clouted  rabbit. 
He  saw  the  girl  lean  back  against  the  press 
wheel,  and  then  stagger  a  little  to  one  side 
as  this  wheel  half-turned  with  her  weight. 
The  pallor  of  her  face  made  the  heart  of 
Kestner  ache  as  he  watched  her.  She  did 
not  seem  to  recognize  him.  She  was  panting 
and  weak,  and  it  was  several  seconds  be- 
fore she  could  compel  her  gaze  to  seek  out 
the  huddled  figure  on  the  paper-littered 
floor. 

"You've  killed  him!"  she  gasped  in  little 
more  than  a  whisper.  Then  she  looked  at 
Kestner  long  and  steadily,  without  moving. 


"It's  you,  this  time!'  she  moaned  as 
she  stared  helplessly  about  her. 

Kestner  laughed,  hysterically,  foolishly 
It  seemed  life  again,  that  plunge  into  action 
after  such  aeons  of  silence  and  waiting 

"Killed  him?"  he  cried  as  he  stooped 
forward  and  slapped  about  the  inert  hip 
of  the  stunned  man.  "I  ought  to  ha  e 
killed  him,"  he  added  as  he  drew  Carlo's 
revolver  from  its  hidden  pocket. 

"Is  he  dead?"  she  quavered.  Her  hard 
was  groping  blindly  about  until  it  rested  on 
one  of  the  carbine-cases. 

"He's  no  more  dead  than  he  was  when 
Lambert  said  you'd  shot  him.  And  we 
know  now  how  dead  that  was!' 

Kestner  had  already  dropped  to  his 
knees  and  was  busily  engaged  in  unlacin* 
the  unconscious  Italian's  shoes.  But  his 
glance  wandered  to  the  white-faced  woman, 
and  still  again  there  swept  over  him  the 
ineffaceable  conviction  of  her  bodily  beauty, 
the  sense  of  that  inapposite  fineness  of 
fiber  which  unfitted  her  for  such  scenes  as 
this— just  as  it  had  unfitted  her  for  the  ways 
of  the  underworld  into  which  she  had  been 
thrust. 

"But  what  does  it  all  mean?"  she  asked 
as  she  stared  at  Kestner 's  stooping  figure. 

"It  means  that  Lambert  tipped  this  man 
off  to  act  just  as  he's  acted.  And  it  means, 
now,  we  both  know  who  Lambert  is  and 
what  he  is." 

She  had  dropped  into  a  wooden  chair  on 
the  far  side  of  the  hand  press  and  was 
mopping  her  white  face  with  a  foolishly 
small  handkerchief.  She  stared  at  him  a 
little  vacantly  as  he  quickly  pulled  on  the 
Italian's  shoes  and  fell  to  lacing  them  up. 
The  feverish  haste  of  his  movements  seemed 
to  puzzle  her. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?"  she  finally 
asked. 

"I'm  going  to  get  ready  for  Lambert," 
was  his  answer. 

"But  he  will  never  come  back." 

"Then  I'll  go  to  him."  Kestner  was  on 
his  feet  by  this  time,  dodging  across  the 
room.  He  found  relief  in  quick  movement, 
for  he  was  not  so  calm  as  he  pretended  to  be. 

"But  where  can  you  go?" 

"It  won't  be  far,"  said  Kestner  as  he 
dodged  out  to  the  telephone  and  caught 
up  the  receiver.  Carlesi,  he  saw,  had  moved 
one  hairy  arm  a  little.  There  was  no  time 
to  be  lost. 

He  dodged  back  to  the  printing-room 
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door  and  stood  there  with  his  hand  on  the 
knob.  The  girl  saw  that  he  was  waiting 
for  her  to  step  to  the  outer  room. 

It  was  not  until  he  had  closed  and  locked 
the  printing-room  door  that  she  turned 
slowly  about  and  faced  him.  He  could  see 
that  she  was  steeling  herself  to  a  final  com- 
posure which  was  not  easy  to  achieve. 

"What  must  I  do?"  she  asked  him. 

Kestner,  who  had  been  disconsolately 
studying  his  ill-fitting  shoes,  looked  even 
more  disconsolately  up  into  her  face.  He 
stared  at  the  shadowy  violet-blue  eyes, 
at  the  misty  rose  of  the  unhappy  mouth 
that  seemed  made  for  happiness,  and  his 
own  miseiy  increased.  Then  he  took  a  deep 
breath. 

•  I  am  a  Federal  officer,"  he  began, 
wondering  why  it  was  so  hard  for  him  to 
sav  what  it  was  necessary  to  say. 

"I  know  it,"  she  said.   She  was  no  longer 
looking  at  him. 

"And  I  have  certain  duties  to  perform. 

A  silence  fell  between  them.  He  found 
it  hard  to  go  on. 

"You  mean  you  can't  let  me  go?"  she 
finally  suggested. 

"No,"  he  replied,  "I  can't  let  you  go. 

"Once,"  she  said,  "you  told  me  I  could 
count  on  your  help." 

"How  can  enemies  help  each  other?" 

She  looked  up  quickly. 

"We  can  never  be  enemies — now." 

"And  still  there  is  nothing  I  can  do." 

"There  is  only  one  thing." 

"What?"  he  asked,  staring  at  the  pale 
oval  of  her  face. 

"You  must  let  me  go." 

"But  where?" 

"Anywhere.  Anywhere  away  from  here!" 

"But  that  would  only  mean  going  out 
into  danger." 

She  smiled  a  little  wanly. 

"I  shall  have  to  learn  to  face  that  danger." 

"But  you  can't  fight  a  thing  like  this 
out  alone.    You'll  need  help." 

"I  shall  have  to  learn  to  fight  it  out 
alone.   And  I'm  not  afraid  any  more." 

A  great  desolation  was  eating  at  his 
heart,  the  desolation  of  the  man  who  must 
face  failure  both  before  and  behind  him. 

"But  how  could  I  ever  find  you?" 

That  query  arrested  her  as  she  moved 
to  adjust  the  veil  about  her  hat-rim. 

"You  said  once  that  the  world  was 
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small,"  she  began,  in  little  more  than  a 
whisper.  Then  she  stopped,  hesitating.  He 
realized  at  that  moment  how  they  were 
proceeding  by  indirection  only,  how  vast 
were  the  reservations  which  daie  not  be 
forgotten,  how  divergent  were  the  lives 
confronting  each  other  across  a  narrow 
desk-top  in  that  waterfront  cellar.  But 
the  desolation  in  his  heart  seemed  more 
than  he  could  endure. 

"We  may  meet  again,"  she  was  saying. 
"Some  time  when  I  can  meet  you  without 
— without  shame." 

She  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  steep  little 
flight  of  steps  that  led  to  the  street  and 
liberty.  One  hand  was  on  the  rusty  iron 
railing.  He  could  have  reached  out  and 
taken  it.  But  he  made  no  effort  to  stop 
her. 

"We  shall  meet  again!"  he  cried  out  with 
sudden  conviction,  catching  at  that  hope 
as  the  drowning  catch  at  a  life-belt. 

"Good-by,"  she  said  very  quietly.  For 
one  moment  she  looked  into  his  eyes,  and 
then  she  turned  away'.  Her  face,  he  re- 
membered, was  quite  colorless.  It  wore 
more  an  air  of  relinquishment  than  of 
triumph.  There  were  no  tears  in  the  dark- 
lashed  eyes  as  they  gazed  down  into  his, 
for  she  was  already  on  the  first  step  leading 
to  the  street.  But  they  seemed  crowned 
with  a  shadowy  wistfulness  that  impressed 
him  as  more  poignant  than  tears.  And  he 
cherished  the  thought,  foolishly,  that  in 
that  last  vision  of  her  he  was  compelled  to 
look  up  to  her,  and  not  down  at  her. 

Wilsnach",  dropping  from  his  overdriven 
taxicab  ten  minutes  later,  beheld  a  de- 
jectedly shabby  figure  in  a  soiled  felt  hat 
and  a  rusty  brown  suit  staring  absently 
out  over  the  East  River,  gray  with  the 
light  of  the  late  afternoon. 

Twice  Wilsnach  was  compelled  to  accost 
this  figure  before  eliciting  any  response. 

"Wilsnach,  there's  a  counterfeiter  named 
Carlesi  locked  in  down  there,"  Kestner 
finally  explained.  "You'd  better  place 
Mm  under  arrest,  for  after  to-night  Vm 
quitting  the  Service!" 

"You  mean  you've  got  Lambert?" 
gasped  Wilsnach. 

"No,"  was  Kestner's  quiet  response. 
"I  said  after  to-night.  And  I'm  going  to 
get  him  before-  morning!" 

gang  of  counterfeiters— in  the  seventh  story 
on  sale  everywhere  February  2  7 . 
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'INNISSY,"  said 
Mr.  Dooley, 
severely, 
")-e've  been  goin' 
to  see  th'  doctor." 

"Well,  what's 
that  to  you?"  said 
Mr.  Hennessy. 

"Na\vthin',"said 
Mr.  Dooley,  "on'y 
'tis  a  tumble  habit  to 
get  fastened  on  a  man. 
It  grows  on  ye.  Fr'm 
seein'  a  doctor  wanst 
a  year,  ye  get  so  ye 
can't  pass  th'  office 
iv  wan  iv  thim 
without  goin'  in 
an'  havin'  him 
eaves-dhrop  on 
ye'er  indigestion 
with  a  stethoscope. 
I  knew  a  man 
wanst  wint  to  a 
doctor  so  often  he 
cudden't  ate  por- 
ridge. Ivry  time  he  put  th'  spoon  in  his 
mouth  he  said:  'Ah-h.'  Can't  ye  shake  off 
thisdhreadful  habit?  Have  ye  no  will  power, 
no  manhood?   What  did  he  tell  ye?" 

"He  said  I'd  die  if  I  didn't  change  me 
way  iv  livin',"  said  Mr.  Hennessy  proudly. 

"Did  he,  faith? "  said  Mr.  Dooley.  "Well, 
that  was  smart  iv  him  an'  worth  at  laste 
three  dollars.  But  I  tell  ye  this,  me  boy, 
he  held  out  on  ye  at  that.  He  on'y  give  ye 
fifty  per  cint.  iv  th'  information  that  I'll 
hand  to  ye.  Ye'U  die  if  ye  change  ye'er 
habits,  an'  ye'll  die  if  ye  don't.  Give  me 
three  dollars,  plaze,  in  small  bills.  He 
didn't  charge  ye  anny thing,  ye  sav?  Thin 
it  must  iv  been  Dock  O'Leary.  I  see  how 
it  was.  Ye  woke  up  with  a  pain  in  th'  back. 
A  few  years  ago  he  wud  have  called  it  a 
pain  in  th'  back,  an'  when  ye'd  exercised  th' 
ol'  wheelbarrow  f'r  an  hour  it  wud've 
passed  away,  an'  ye'd  be  as  well 
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But  now  that  ye've  got  th'  doctor  habit 
ye  limp  as  fast  as  ye'er  ag'ny  will  let  ye  to 
Dock  O'Leary 's  office,  an'  set  f'r  an  hour 
thryin'  to  read  th'  current  magazines  f'r 
nineteen  hundhred  an'  eight  an'  thinkin' 
with  tears  in  ye'er  eyes  iv  how  bad  th' 
fam'ly,  that  niver  apprecyated  ye  befure, 
will  feel  whin  ye  ar-re  no  more.  By  an'  by 
th'  dock  comes  out  pattin'  a  little  boy  on 
th'  back  an'  sayin'  to  his  mother:  'Yes, 
ma'am,  night  an'  mornin'  an'  keep  th' 
pickles  on  th'  top  shelf.'  He  sees  ye  an' 
says  he:  'What,  ye  here  again?  What 
mortial  malady  is  desthroyin'  that  ivy 
covered  roon  this  mornin'?  Come  in  an'  I'll 
have  a  look  at  ye.' 

"Ye  set  down  on  th'  edge  iv  a  chair  with 
ye'er  hat  in  ye'er  hand  an'  map  out  ye'er 
symptoms  in  a  way  that  wud  make  him 
weep  if  he  had  a  heart,  but  he  on'y  balances 
a  paper  knife  on  hisTinger  an'  looks  at  th' 
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"TV  Dock,  he  says:  '  I'm  glad  ye  cam: 
to  me  befure  it  was  too  late.    As  it  is  I  think 
we  may  check  th'  pro-gress  iv  th'  disease  if  we 
can't  cure  it, '    he  says.     '  Ye  ar-re  suffrin'  fr'm 
a  sharp  attackt  iv  hyper-asininity. '  " 


clock.  Thin  he  tells  ye  to  stick  out  ye'er 
tongue  an'  haul  it  in  again,  an'  thin  he  feels 
ye'er  pulse  that's  goin'  like  a  steam  dhrill, 
an'  dhrops  ye'er  hand  suddenly,  sticks  his 
watch  back 'in  his  pocket  an'  walksup  an' 
down  th'  room  with  a  frown  on  his  face. 
Ye  think  he  is  wondhrin'  how  he  can  break 
th'  fatal  news  with  th'  laste  shock  to  ye'er 
dilicate  narvous  system.  But  he  ain't. 
He's  sayin'  to  himsilf :  'There's  an  ol'  fellow 
that's  as  indesthructible  as  a  hard  coal 
clinker.  There's  nawthin'  th'  matter  with 
him.  I  wisht  I  was  as  healthy,  me  with  all 
th'  diseases  that  me  patients  thinks  they 
have  an'  a  lot  more  that  I  get  fr'm  readin' 
medical  books.  But  I  mustn't  tell  him  so. 
If  I  do  he'll  go  down  to  that  ol'  Vethrinary 
Skinner,  what'll  tell  him  he  has  galloping 
consumption,  charge  him  a  day's  wages  an' 
hand  him  a  prescription  that'll  give  him  a 
runnin'  start  on  th'  opyum  habit.' 

"Afther  awhile  he  sets  down  at  his  desk 


an'  pull  in'  out  a  pencil  an'  pa-aper 
>egins  to  write,  an'  while  he  writes 
he  says:  'I'm  glad  ye 
came  to  me  befure 
it  was  too  late.  As 
it  is  I  think  we 
may  check  th'  pro- 
gress iv  th' disease 
if  we  can't  cure 
it,' he  says.  'What 
is  th'  matther  with 
me?'  says  ye.  'This 
time,'    says    he,  'ye 
ar-re  suffrin'  fr'm  a 
sharp  attackt  iv  hyper- 
asininity,'  he  says.  'Is 
it  fatal?'  says  ye.  'Not 
nicissrly,'    says  he, 
'though  'tis  apt  to  in- 
crease with  age.  But 
ye  must  be  careful,  or 
I   wudden't  guarantee 
ye'er  life  f'r  more  thin 
thirty  years.    Do  ye  use 
iquor  an'  tobacco  in  mod- 
hration?'    T  had  wan  glass  iv  beer  an' 
a  see-gar  yisterdah,'  says  ye.    Tt  is  as  I 
thought,'  says  he.    'Th'  modhrate  dhrinker 
an'  smoker  is  th'  first  to  go,'  says  he.  'If 
ye  think  'twud  tind  to  prolong  me  life,'  says 
ye  bravely,  'I'll  thry  to  get  properly  full 
ivry  day,'  says  ye.   'No,'  says  he,  'ye  must 
cut  out  liquor  an'  tobacco  intirely  f'r  th' 
next  two  weeks,'  he  says,  lightin'  a  see-gar. 
'Ye'er  blood  pressure  is  too  high,  about  a 
thousan'  at  th'  prisint  minyit.    We  must 
rejooce  this,  or  I  may  be  walkin'  behind  ye 
with  me  hat  in  me  hand  wan  iv  these  fine 
days.    Ye  must  put  ye'ersilf  on  a  sthrict 
dite.    F'r  breakfast  ye  need  not  be  partic- 
ular, although  ye   must  take  plenty  iv 
time  with  this  meal,  at  laste  five  minyits. 
Poor  th'  coffee  into  th'  saucer  instead  iv 
blowin'  into  it.    At  dinner  on'y  th'  lean 
part   iv   th'   corn  beef   an'   no  gristle. 
Positively  no  gristle.    At  supper  a  couple 
iv  roasts  iv  beef  or  a  leg  iv  mutton  or 
so.   But  no  more.    If  ye  expict  to  be  well 
ye  must  not  touch  patty  de  foy  grah, 
troofles,  sthrawberries  out  iv  saison,  arti- 
chokes,   lamp    chimbleys,    canvas  back 
ducks,  turrypin,  chop  sooey,  kosher  meat, 
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or  carpet  tacks  in  army  form.'  An  he 
hands  ye  this  purscription: 

"  Chlor.  Sod.    gr.  II 

"Aq.  Mich.  gal.  VIII 

"Rub  on  elbow  night  an'  mornin'. 

"Ye  take  it  to  th'  dhrug  store  an'  hand  it 
to  a  young  fellow  that's  pasteuryzin'  th' 
sody  glasses  be  blowin'  into  thim.  He 
studies  it  carefully  an'  moves  to  th'  mystery- 
ous  labrytory  in  th'  back  iv  th'  shop.  He 
passes  by  rows  an'  rows  iv  bottles  fdled 


dope  that  th'  dock  has  ordhered.  He  laves 
his  heal  in'  art  to  answer  th'  tillyphone 
take  in  an  ad  f'r  th'  pa-apers,  sell  a  postage 
stamp,  a  box  iv  gumdhrops,  two  sheets  iv 
writin'  pa-aper,  a  sky-rocket,  a  bar  iv  soap, 
a  powdher-puff,  an  autymobill,  an'  a  five 
cint  see-gar,  an'  has  a  discussion  with  a 
little  boy  about  th'  largest  amount  iv  ice 
crame  that  goes  with  a  tub  iv  sody  wather. 
He  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  cans] 
bottles,  an'  jugs  full  iv  th'  delicacies  in- 
tinded  f'r  th;  neighbor's  dog,  an'  th' 
elixirs  iv  life  that  he's  shakin' 


in  reme- 
dies marked 
with  a  skull 
an'  cross 
bones.  Ye  won- 

dher  which  wan  iv  these  he's  goin'  to  reach 
f'r  an'  hope  he  ain't  absent-minded  or  too 
gin'rous.  But  he  doesn't  stop  till  he  gets  to 
th'  back  room  where  he  fills  th'  purscription 
at  th'  sink.  Manetime  th'  crick  has  gone 
fr'm  ye'er  back,  an'  ye'er  well  again  ontil 
ye're  dyin'  again — to  see  a  doctor. 

"But  s'pose  Dock  O'Leary  lost  his  cun- 
ning an'  told  ye  th'  thruth  about  ye'ersilf. 
Ye'd  fly  to  Dock  Skinner,  who  grajated.  at 
th'  Bur-rd  Centher  Injyanny  Corryspond- 
ince  School  iv  Horseshoein'  an'  Med'cine 
in  eighteen  sixty-two.  Ye  don't  know  him 
well,  but  he's  got  a  sign  out,  an'  that's 
enough  f'r  ye  to  thrust  th'  care  iv  ye'er 
broken  down  but  precyous  arthly  tinimint 
to  him.  He  writes  out  a  purscription  that 
on'y  a  colledge  pro-fissor  cud  read  an'  ye 
take  it  over  to  a  large  combynation  ice- 
crame  parlor,  an'  see-gar,  candy,  toy,  gum, 
fire-cracker,  harness,  an'  dhrug-store  to 
have  it  filled.  Th'  scientist  that's  goin'  to 
fish  something  out  iv  a  bottle  that'll  save 
ye'er  life  is  a  pretty  busy  young  chemist. 
While  he's  loadin'  th'  pills  f'r  ye  he  has  so 
many  other  calls  that  ye  begin  to  wondher 
how  he  can  keep  his  mind  on  th'  life-givin' 


f'r  ye 
he    or-  ^ 

dheredbe 
mail  fr'm 
a  wholesale 
dhruggist, 
who  bought 
it  be  th'  kag 
fr'm  a  fac- 


"  Ye  set  in  th'  doctor's  office  thinkin' 
with  tears  in  ye'er  eyes  iv  how  bad 
th'  fam'ly,  that  niver  apprecyated  ye, 
will   feel  whin  ye  ar-re  no  more." 


thry  where 

it  was  put  up  be  a  man  he  niver  see  an'  who 
has  th'  ordher  filled  be  sayin'  to  a  small  boy: 
'Jawnny,  take  a  scoop  shovel  an'  fill  this 
ordher  fr'm  thim  bar'ls  in  th'  corner.  I  want 
three  pounds  each  iv  arsenic,  quinine,  calo- 
mel, rough-on-rats,  an'  rock-candy.  Don't 
get  thim  mixed  up.  They  look  a  good 
deal  alike.  I'm  goin'  to  th'  ball  game.' 
Ye  niver  think  what  chances  ye  take 
whin  ye   take   medicine.     On'y  there's 
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wan  thing  in 


ye'er  favor.    Pizcns  ar-re 


ptpmsive.  , 
"Annyhow,  th'  new  kind  iv  docks  don  t 
aivc  much  medicine.  Some  puts  their  cus- 
tomers on  a  dite,  which  manes  atm  some- 
thing that  ye  don't  like.  Another  feeds  ye  on 
little  Boolgahryan  sour  milk  germs  that  at 
wanst  pro-ceeds  to  make  war  on  th'  native 


out  on  th'  front  stoop  where  th'  neighbors 
can  see  ye  undhress. 

"Dock  O'Leary  says  that  th'  clock  who 
shortens  his  purscriptions  lenthens  th'  lives 
iv  his  patients.  He  says  he  sildom  gives 
annv  medicine  that  his  customers  cudden't 
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"By  an'  by  th' 
dock   comes  out 
pattin'  a  little  boy  on 
tb'  back  an'  sayin'  to  his 
mother:    'Yes,    ma'am,  I 
night  an'  mornin'  an'  keep 
th' pickles  on  th'  top  shelf.'  " 


germs  an'  massacre  thim,  so  that  soon  ye'er 
interyoi  is  turned  into  a  kind  iv  a  Balkan 
peninsulv  an'  th'  sthruggle  goes  on  f'r 
years  till  th'  gr-reat  powers  mthervene. 
Wan  dock  asts  ye  what  ye  want  to  do  an' 
says:  'Don't  do  it.  Five  dollars.'  Another 
makes  ye  tell  him  ye'er  dhreams  an'  be 
changin'  thim  keeps  ye  alive.  Wan  cures 
ye  iv  a  headache  be  puttin'  ir'n  clamps  on 
ye'er  ankles  an'  another  makes  ye  sleep 


St- rot  ■->.-- -"v  n\ 


ate  with  a  soup  ladle.     'But '  he 
says  'if  I  told  thim  to  take  a  ladleful 
befure  'ivry  meal,  they'd  despise  it,  so  I 
purscribe  half-a-tayspoonful  ivry  other  day 
an'  they  think  it  must  be  very  pow  rfulsturt. 
I  give  a  good  dale  iv  nithro-glycerme  in  me 
practice,  an'  it  always  cheers  th'  patient 
up,  if  he's  a  sthrong  man  with  a  digestion 
like  a  horse  that  bucks  whin  he  overloads 
it     He's  seen  th'  thooryputick  effeck  iv 
this  here  lotion  on  rock  an'  he  says  to  him- 
silf-  "Th'  Dock's  got  th'  right  idee.   _  An 
he  makes  a  picture  in  his  mind's  eye  iv  an 
Eyetalian  runnin'  out  in  front  iv  him  wavin 
a  red  flag  to  stop  th'  sthreet-ca-ars^  an 
vellin'  "Blast!"  an'  th'  medicine  goin  oft 
with  a  bang  an'  blowin'  th'  pam  in  his 
chest  to  splinters.    I  give  some  to  ye  er 
fr'ind  Hinnissy,'  he  says.    'He  come  back 
in  a  little  while.    "What  do  ye  want?  says 
I    "Ye  f'rgot  th'  fuse,"  says  he. 
'  <<  I  did  no  such  thing,"  said  Mr.  Hennessy. 

"Well  niver  mind,"  said  Mr.  Dooley. 
"Annyhow  most  iv  th'  doctors  has  quit 
givin'  medicine  an'  ar-re  givm'  advice.  It  s 
betther  too.  They  don't  have  to  write  it 
down  an'  it  can't  be  used  at  th;  inquest. 
Th'  fav'rite  prescription  is:  'Don  t  worry. 
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Wan  day  Hogan  found  himsilf 

out  iv  a  job,  he  owed  his  month's 

rent  an'  he  had  th'  nooralgy. 

He  met  Dock  Larkin,  an'  th' 

dock  says:  'Ye  don't  look  well.' 

'I've  got  th'  nooralgy,'  says 

Hogan.     'Th'  throuble  with 

ye,'  says  th'  dock,  'is  that  ye 

worry.    If  ye  promise  me  to 

quit  worryin'  I'll  promise  to 

cure  ye'er  nooralgy,'  says  he. 

'Don't  ye  dare  lay  hands  on 

this  nooralgy  iv  mine,'  says 

Hogan.   T  don't  want  it  cured. 

It's  th'  ony  thing  I've  got  that 

takes  me  mind  off  me  worries. 

But,'  he  says,  'ye  can  cure  th' 

worries  if  ye  want  to.  Can  ye 
let  me  have  thirty  dollars?  If 
ye  haven't  th'  dhrug  in  ye'er 
pocket  ye  can  give  me  a  pur- 
scription  an'  I'll  have  it  filled 
at  th'  bank,'  says  he. 

"Me  own  idee  is  that  none 
iv  these  new-fashioned  idees  is 
iver  goin'  to  take  th'  place  iv 
th '  good,  sthrong  ol'  pizins  that 
they  used  to  ladle  into  ye. 
Whin  I  was  a  boy  th'  village  dock 
give  his  patient  a  horse  dhrench,  an' 
I've  often  wondhered  how  he  got  it 
down  without  throwin'  th'  invalid  an' 
havin'  wan  assistant  set  on  him  whi 
another  twisted  his  nose.  That  was  med' 
cine  all  right  enough,  an'  it's  th'  kind  I 
like  to  see  now  that  I  know  that  I  have 
nawthin'  th'  matter  with  me,  but  I'm 
th'  innocent  victim  iv  an  attack  on  me 
wurruks  be  millyuns  iv  bloodthirsty  mick- 
robes that  has  invaded  me  inteeryor  an' ar-re 
bein'  opposed  be  squadhrons'  iv  frindly 
germs.    I  feel  like  Bilgium.   I'm  angry  be- 
cause me  noothrality  has  been  vilated.  This 
here  germ  theery  is  th'  finest  thing  th'  docks 
iver  invinted  f'r  a  sick  man.    It  stirs  his 
spoortin'  feelin'.   In  th'  of  days  a  man  was 
ashamed  iv  bein'  sick.   He  thought  there 
was  something  th'  matther  with  him.  Now 
he  knows  he's  all  right.    There's  nawthin' 
th'  matter  with  him  if  he  can  on'y  kill  off 
th'  invaders  iv  his  sov'reignty.    He  wants 
to  advance  on  thim  with  shot  an'  shell.  He 
wants  th'  sthrongest,  th'  ugliest  lookin', 
th'  worst  smellin',  th'  vilest  tastin',  th'  mos' 
pizenous  dark  brown  mixture  that  th'  dock 
can  get  out  iv  his  ammynition  wagon.  An' 
as  each  batthry  is  fired,  he  may  choke  but 


he'll  say:  'Take  that,  ye  varmints,' 
like  Nick  iv  th'  Woods  mowin' 
down  th'  dusky  redskins.  Th'  dock 
comes  down 


mornin'  afther  makin'  a  reconnaissance  iv 
yer  blood,  ye  may  say,  an'  finds  ye  settin'up 
in  bed  with  th'  light  iv  battle  in  ye'er  eyes. 
'Dock,'  says  ye,  'how  did  yisterdah's  en- 
gagement come  out?'  'Magnificent,'  says, 
he.  'They  must  have  lost  at  laste  a  millyon 
in  kilt  an'  wounded  an'  there  can't  be  more 
thin  three  or  four  millyons  left.  I  intind  to 
attack  thim  in  foorce  to-day,  an'  I'm  sindin' 
in  provisyons  f'r  th'  frindly  mickrobes  that 
is  harassin'  their  outposts,'  he  says.  Ye 
begin  to  feel  like  a  gin'ral,  bedad,  settin' 
on  a  horse  with  a  spyglass  in  ye'er  hand, 
directin'  th'  fire  iv  th'  artillery  undher 
Colonel  O'Leary,  while  th'  frindly  mick- 
robes with  loud  hurrahs  carries  wan  posi- 
tion afther  another.  An'  whin  th'  crool 
war  is  over  ye  think  iv  ye'ersilf  standin'  on 
a  platform  reviewin'  th'  frindly  mickrobes 


"Mr.  Doolcy" 
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ye,  ye  can 
Wolfe  lanin' 


as  they  march  past  undher  their  tattered 
ensigns  an'  maybe  pensionin'  thim  i"r  life. 
An'  even  if  th'  medicine  or  th'  inimy  kills 
picture  ye'ersilf  like  Gin'ral 
on  his  elbow  on  th'  hites  iv 
Abr'ham  an'  dyin'  contint, 
an'  with  just  as  good  a  raison 
as  he  had. 

"No, sir,  whin  I  come 
to  think  iv  it,  I'll  not 
deny  th'  pleasure 
,  >       iv  bein'  sick. 
It's  th'  on'y 
(mj)     way  some 
V  \mt       people  has 


But  what  I'd  like  to  know  is  what  th'  doc- 
tors get  out  iv  it.  They  may  cure  ye,  but 
they  can't  make  thimsilves  feel  any  betther. 
Ye  have  an  idee  that  if  ye  had  th'  ondivided 
attintions  iv  a  good  dock  ye'd  live  so  long 
that  ye'd  dhry  up  and  blow  away, but  I  often 
see  th'  names  iv  good  doctors  in  thim  little 
advertisements  iv  those  that  ar-re  sthruck 
out  that's  printed  in  th'  pa-apers  undher  th' 
births  an'  marredges.  They  don't  get  much 
lame.  Some  fellow  that's  kilt  a  hundhred 
thousan'  men  is  more  apt 
to  get  into  th'  Dit- 
ch'nryivBio-graphy, 
mind    ye,   thin  a 


iv  callin'  attintion  to  thim- 
silves an'  bein  talked  about. 
If  I  tell  Hogan  ye'er  well  he  - 
don't  care.  But  if  I  say  ye'er 
sick  he's  got  inthrest  enough  in 
ye  at  laste  to  ask:  'What's  th' 
matther  with  him?'  Ivry  sick  man 
is  a  heero,  if  not  to  th'  wurruld  or  aven  to 
th'  fam'ly,  at  laste  to  himsilf.  An'  'tis  th' 
proper  business  iv  th'  doctor  to  make  him 
feel  like  wan.  A  patient  in  th'  hands  iv  a 
doctor  is  like  a  heero  in  th'  hands  iv  a  story 
writer.  He's  goin'  to  suffer  a  good  dale,  but 
he's  goin'  to  come  out  all  right  in  th'  end. 


"Dodgin'  warrants  fr'm  anti-vivisectionists  that  has 
nacharally  more  iv  a  fellow  feelin'  f  r  rabbits  and  guinea 
pigs  thin  fr  human  bein's. 

man  that's  saved  a  millyon  lives.  In  times 
past  th'  on'y  way  that  they  cud  get  thim- 
silves remimbered  be  posterity  was  be 
havin'  some  disease  named  afther  thim  that 
they'd  invinted,  or  some  part  iv  th'  wurruks 
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that  was  not  charted  befure.  Wan  man 
wint  thundhrin'  down  th'  ages  because  he 
found  a  patch  in  a  man's  inteeryor  that  no 
wan  iver  knew  was  there  befure,  an'  his 
confreres  done  him  th'  honor  to  name  it 
afther  him.  Another 
surgeon  had  a  place 
in  ye  named  afther 
him  that  if  Dock 
O'Leary  sticks  this 


"It's  a  gr-reat  purfissyon 
an'  I  know  it,  but 
I  wouldn't  follow 
itf'rannyamount 
iv  money. 


' '  Ivry  sick  man  is  a  heero,  if  not  to 
th'  wurruld  or  aven  to  th'  fam'ly  at 
laste  to  himsilf.     An'  'tis  th'  proper  business  iv  th' 
doctor  to  make  him  feel  like  wan." 

namesake  with  his  thumb  an'  ye  holler,  ye 
have  to  be  cut  open.  It's  a  quare  way  that 
Hodgkins,  Graves,  an'  Bright  has  took  to 
immortality.  Whin  ye  come  to  think  iv  it, 
it's  kind  iv  fresh  f'r  a  sthrange  dock  to  stick 
his  name  on  a  malady  that  ye're  shelterin'. 
If  a  sick  man  is  entitled  to  annything  it 
ought  to  be  to  give  his  own  name  to  his 
own  complaints.  It's  hard  to  think  that 
afther  harborin'  this  imperfection  f'r  years 
ye  have  no  claim  on  it.  Ye  feel  like  sayin': 
'Well,  Dock  Bright,  if  this  is  ye'er  name- 
sake, come  an'  take  it  away  with  ye.  I 
don't  want  it.' 

"What  do  they  get  out  iv  it?  Not 
money.  People  ar-re  very  bashful  about 
setdin'  f'r  haviir  their  lives  saved.  It's 
aisier  to  ampytate  a  millyonaire's  leg  than 
his  bank  roll,  an'  manny  a  man  goes  hope- 
fully to  th'  op'ratin'  table  who's  afraid  he'll 
bleed  to  death  if  he  pays  th'  bill.  Dock 
O'Leary  says  he  made  a  mistake  whin  he 
carved  Grogan,  th'  wealthy  plumber.  He 
says  he  give  th'  chloroform  too  arly.  He 
shud've  give  it  to  him  with  th'  bill. 


The  Dock 
goes  about 
all  daylong 
makin'  people 

comfortabk  because  they're  incurable  an' on- 
comfortable  because  they  ain't,  walkin'  a 
hospital,  welcomin'  new  life  into  th'  wurruld, 
an'  watchin'  oF  life  goin'  out  iv  it,  dodgin' 
warrants  fr'm  anti-vivisectionists  that  has 
nacharally  more  iv  a  fellow  feelin'  f'r  rab- 
bits an'  guinea  pigs  thin  f'r  human  bein's. 

"  'Tis  only  be  finin'  people  with  delusions 
iv  bad  health  that  doctors  can  afford  to  give 
their  time  to  people  that  has  something  th' 
matter  with  thim.  If  ye  woke  me  up  in  th' 
middle  iv  th'  night  an'  screamed  over  th' 
tillyphone:  'In  th'  name  iv  our  common 
humanity  bring  over  a  can  iv  lager.  I  et 
salt  fish  f'r  supper  an'  I'm  dyin'  iv  th' 
dhrought,'  it's  not  five  cints  but  five  dollars 
I'd  charge  ye  f'r  th'  panacee." 

"Dock  O'Leary,"  said  Mr.  Hennessy, 
"tells  me  a  rival  is  takin'  away  a  lot  iv  his 
practice  be  puttin'  ivrybody  on  a  dite.  He 
didn't  say  who  it  was." 

"He  told  me,"  said  Mr.  Dooley.  "It's 
th'  high  cost  iv'  livin'. 


"Mr.  Dooley"  again  in  the  new  Hearst's— March— on  the  stands  February  27. 
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Tone 


and 

Tone  Control 

Two  Victrola  characteristics 


The  Victrola  tone  is  a  wonderful  thing.  It  is  the  tone  of  pure  reality— throbbing  with  life  and 
power.  When  you  hear  the  world's  greatest  artists  on  the  Victrola,  you  hear  them  just  as  truly  as 
though  they  were  singing  or  playing  right  before  you. 

Besides  this  true-to-life  tone  there  is  incorporated  in  the  Victrola  the  important  feature  of  toner 
control— the  ability  to  play  each  individual  selection  just  as  you  personally  want  to  hear  it. 

These  two  distinguishing  features  demonstrate  the  perfection  of  every  detail  in  the  Victrola.  It  not 
ly  brings  you  the  world's  best  music  in  all  its  beauty,  but  enables  you  to  enjoy  it  to  the  fullest  extent. 


on 


There  are  Victrolas  in  great  variety  from 
$15  to  $250,  and  any  Victor  dealer  will 
gladly  demonstrate  them  and  play  any 
music  you  wish  to  hear. 


The  patented  Victor  "goose-neck" 
tone-arm  in  playing  position. 


Always  use  Victrolas  with  Victor 
Records  and  Victor  Needles— Me  combi- 
n  at  ion.  There  is  no  other  way  to  get  the 
unequaled  Victrola  tone. 


"Goose-neck"  sound-box  tube 

—  the  flexible  metal  connection  be- 
tween the  sound-box  and  tapering 
tone-arm  which  enables  the  Victor 
Needle  to  follow  the  record  grooves 
with  unerring  accuracy. 


'HIS  MASTERS  VOICE" 

REG.  U.S.  PAT.  Off 


The  famous  Victor  trademark  is 
on  every  Victrola,  Victor,  and  Victor 
Record. 

Victor  system  of  changeable 
needles — a  perfect  reproduction  is 
possible  only  with  a  perfect  point  — 
therefore  a  new  needle  for  each  rec- 
ord is  the  only  positive  assurance 
of  a  perfect  point.  You  also  have 
your  choice  of  full  tone,  half  tone 
or  further  modification  with  the 
fibre  needle. 


Concealed  sounding- 
boards  and  amplifying  com- 
partment of  wood  —  provide 
the  very  limit  of  area  of  vibra- 
ting surface  and  sound  amplify- 
ing compartment,  so  absolutely 
essential  to  an  exact  and  pure 
tone  reproduction. 


Modifying  doors — may  be 

opened  wide,  thereby  giving  the 
tone  in  its  fullest  volume;  or  doors 
may  be  set  at  any  degree,  gradu- 
ating the  volume  of  tone  to  ex- 
actly suit  every  requirement. 
Closed  tight,  the  volume  is  re- 
duced to  the  minimum  and  when 
not  in  use  interior  is  fully  pro- 
tected. 


Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J., 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors 


Victrola  XVI,  $2 

Oak  or  mahogany 


New  Victor  Records  demonstrated  at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month. 
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POR  the  youngsters'  frolic  for  the  entertainment  of  your  friends,  for  the  dancing  hour-no  other 
one  thing  gives  so  much  real  pleasure  and  entertainment  as  the  Columbia  Grafonola 

23 ^l^f^lf^^^T'8  of  new  ones  every  month^ou  choose  from    the  music 

Distinguished  for  superb  tone-quality  you  can  tell  the  genuine  Columbia  by  its 
lone-control  leaves  which  give  the  exclusively  Columbia  control  of  tone-volume. 
More  than  8500  Columbia  dealers— every  one  waiting  to  demonstrate  the 
Urafcmola.  there  is  no  Columbia  dealer  near  you— just  write  and  tell  us, 
and  let  us  send  you  a  catalogue  and  tell  you  where  you  can  buy  Columbia 
Liratonolas  and  Columbia  Records. 

Over  1000  Columbia  Double  Disc  Records  at  65  cents-thousands  of  others  up 
to  P7.50.  And  every  one  of  them  will  fit  any  machine,  Columbia  or  not. 
l.rafonolas  from  #17.50  to  $500.    Easy  terms. 

COLUMBIA  GRAPHOPHONE  COMPANY 

Box  C225  Woolworth  Building,  New  York 

Toronto:  36S-3«7  Sorauren  Avenue 


Prices  in  Canada  Plus  Duty 


Grafonola  "Favorite,"  $50 
Ea*y  Term* 


i 


:  GUARANTEED 
WELL  SECURED 
'    6%  BONDS 

First  mortgage  on  property 
costing  practically  twice  the 
loan.  Obligation  of  old,  es- 
tablished, successful  com- 
pany steadily  enjoying  active 
and  profitable  business. 
Guaranteed  by  well-known 
Southern  banking  firm. 

\  Ask  for  Circular  No.  863 U 

Peabody; 
Houghteling&Co. 

'  (.Established  1865) 

10  South  La  Salle  St.  Chicago 


— — 


Attractive  Ilnngalow  1550  from  KEITH'S  Magazine 
15  years  the  recogniied  authority  on  home  building 
A  right  start,  good  ideas  and  a  wide  choice  of  house 
plans,  the  result  of  skillful  designers  and  wide  ex- 
perience, is  what  Keith's  will  give  you.  Each  8o-page 
number  contains  8  to  io  artistic  and  unique  house 
plans  by  leading  architects.  Interior  Views  and  Articles 
on  Construction,  Home  Grounds,  Decoration. 

Big  Si-  offer:  Brings  you  at  once  3  numbers  of 
Keith's  Magazine  and  a  copy  of  my  latest  book.  "100 
Artistic  Homes."  and  enters  your  6  months'  subscrip- 
tion. A  total  of  175  plans,  all  for  one  dollar. 
Keith's  Magazine  is  $2.  a  year — Newsstands,  20c  a  copy 

M.  Ea.  KEITH 
748  McKnight  Bldg.       -       Minneapolis,  Minn. 


brinesyonthi*  BRAND  NEW,  high- 
est-grade, latest  improved  model 
REX  VISIBLE— the  new  typewriter 
sensation.  A  stupendous  value— pos- 

■  itively  $100  quality  for  only  $59.60— 

on  easy  monthly  payments,  a  few  cents  a  day 
The  final  perfect  typewriter.  Guaranteed  for  10 
vears     You  save  $41.50  on  onr  ereat  offer. 
DELIVERED  on  5  days'  FREE  TRIAL  by  our 
io  your  town  or  direct  from  factory.  No  obligations.  WJrjle 
„  .ur  catalog  while  offer  lasts.  Send  no  money.  A  postal  will  <lo. 
n       t   -A-..  o*»    28  E.Jackson  Boulevard 

Rex  Typewriter  Co.  o°nt  1243  -Chicago 


^AMERICAN 

il  OUTBOARD  MOTOR 


"^|L  motoron  the  market.  Made  of  same  high- 
BH  grade  materials  by  the  most  skilled  me 
chanics.  Instead  of  charging  you  dealer  1 
commission,  we  sell 

Direct  From  Factory  to  You 

cutting  the  price  to  only  $44.95.  InBt»ntly  attached  1 
any  row  beat.   Speed  6  to  9  miles  an  hot n 
Adjuatable  for  angle  or  depth  of  Btera. 
Reversible.  Weighs  about  60  lbs.  Used  in 
Saltorfresh  water.  Steers  ■with  propeller. 

j  build  a  rudder  Bteeredmodel.  Mag-  i 
pBetoignition  if  desired.  Send  for  details.  I 
American  Engine  Co^  " 
617  Boston  St.,        Detroit,  Mleh. 
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Sonora  Multi-Playing 
Jewel  Needle— Price,  $1.00 
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$200  for  a  Name 

$200  cash  for  the  most  catchy  title  for  this  1916 
Pompeian  Art  Panel.  These  titles  may  suggest  better 
ones:  Phyllis;  A  Symphony  in  Pink;  His '  Letter 
Yes  or  No;  The  Pompeian  Glow  of  Youth,  A  Bit 
of  Sunshine;  or  any  title  about  this  maid  with 
beautiful  eyes  and  glorious  Pompeian  complexion, 
reading  a  letter  in  this  sunny,  flowery  corner. 

RULES  1— Write  your  title  oi  S  words  or  less  at  the  top  of  a 
sheet  of  paper;  then  your  name  and  address;  absolutely  n°'™'>| 
more  on  the  sheet.  Only  one  title  per  family.  2-Contest  closes 
April  17  1915  3— Winner  announced  in  May  29  baturn.iy  eve- 
ning Post.  Contest  is  free,  but  you  may  enclose  with  your  title 
the  coupon  below,  or  you  may  send  coupon  without  title.  Study 
poincs  below  for  ideas,  and  don't  miss  rare  coupon  oHer. 

POMPEIAN 

Ask  some  woman  of  40  with  a  complexion 
like  20.  Ask  some  man  with  a  clean,  whole- 
some look.  They  will  say  Pompeian  Mas- 
sage Cream  is  the  secret.  It  rubs  in  and 
rolls  out,  and  thus  cleanses,  exercises  and 
youthifies  the  skin.  At  all  dealers,  50c, /5c 
and  $1  per  jar.   Use  coupon  for  trial  jar. 

25c  Tube  for  Promise 

Just  promise  to  recommend  our  new  product, 
Pompeian  Night  Cream,  to  3  friends,  and  a  25c  tube 
is  yours  for  the  cost  of  postage  and  packing,  if  you 
accept  in  full  the  coupon  offer  below.  In  a  few 
months  our  Night  Cream  has  won 
thousands  of  enthusiastic  users 
everywhere.  Left  on  the  face  oyer 
night  it  soothes,  softens  and  im- 
proves any  skin  made  uncomfort- 
able or  unsightly  by  wind,  hard 

■         water  or  age.    Acts  like  a  cold 

cream  but  leaves  no  shiny  effects,  and  still  it  is  not  a 
dry  "disappearing"  cream.  The  experienced  mak- 
ers of  the  well-known  Pompeian  Massage  Cream 
took  years  to  perfect  Pompeian  Night  Cream.  An 
exceptional  powder  base  for  her  and  a  soothing 
after-shaving  cream  for  him.  At  stores,  jars  3oc 
and  75c;  tubes  25c.  Coupon  below  must  be  used 
to  get  this  regular  25c  tube  practically  free,  which 
is  a  bargain  that  no  one  can  afford  to  miss. 

rOTTPHM  and  16c  Eood  for,25c  tub,e  °f 
\^\J  U  X  WIN  Night  Cream,  trial  jar  of  Mas- 
sage Cream  and  reserving  1916  Art  Panel. 

Coupon  may  be  sent  with  or  without  a  picture 
title    Art  Panel  is  a  study  in  sunshine,  pink  and 
lovable  feminine  beauty.   Reserve  your  copy  now. 
Late  comers  often  disappointed. 
.■■•••■•■■••■•Cut  Along  This  Line""""""""" 

N0  TE— Coupon  good  if  sent  7oith  or  without  a  contest  title,  but 
must  be  completely  filled out.   Coupon  not  good  if  sent  wtlh 
less  than  16c.    Please  send  10c  piece,  balance  in  stamps. 
THE  POMPEIAN  MFG.  CO  ,  211  Prospect  St.,  Cleveland,  0. 

I  enclose  16c  (10c  being  for  the  Art  Panel  and  Pompeian  Mas- 
sage  Cream,  and  6c  for  postage  and  packing  of_25c  tube  of  Pom- 
neian  Night  Cream).  Send  Panel  October  1  and  other  goods  now. 
I  promise  to  recommend  Pompeian  Night  Cream  to  3  friends. 
(NOTE— This  coupon  offer  expires  April  17.  Positively  only 
1  coupon  per  family  on  this  unusual  introductory  offer.) 


ARE  you  still  using  the  old-fashioned  steel  needle  on  your  Phonograph  P 
If  so,  you  are  needlessly  wearing  out  your  records:  carrying  away 
the  delicate  harmony,  and  leaving  them  coarse  and  rasping. 


My  Name- 


Street  Address., 
(if  any) 


My  dealer's  name 
and  address  


ORIENTAL  SWEETS 

Delicious  candied  fruits,  a  novelty  confection. 
Something  different.  You  will  like  them. 
Large  boxes,  assorted,  prepaid,  $1.00.  Double 
size  souvenir  box,  $2.00.     Sample  10c  and  25c. 

ORIENTAL  IMPORT  COMPANY 
Muirhead  Building,         San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Our  "JEWEL  NEEDLE"  (The  full  name  is 
the  Sonora  Multi-Playing  Jewel  Needle)  has  an 
exquisite  polish  and  a  fine,  firm  smoothness  to 
the  tip  and  sides  which  fit  with  marvelous  ex- 
actness and  sympathy  into  the  delicate  in- 
dentations which  record  the  variations  of  the 
violin,  the  human  voice,  or  the  deeper  and 
bolder  markings  of  a  great  orchestra. 

The  saving  to  your  records  is  very  real. 

The  saving  to  yourself  in  the  time  and  energy 
required  in  the  constant  and  unnecessary  chang- 


ing of  the  small,  unreliable,  unevenly  made 
and  unevenly  tempered,  scratchy  steel  needles 
is  very  real. 

The  increase  in  tone-quality,  warmth  and 
delicacy  of  sound  is  very  real. 

You  are  told  that  the  steel  needle  must  not 
be  used  more  than  once  because  it  wears.  Some 
records  are  long,  some  are  short,  but  on  all 
of  them  the  wear  begins  just  as  soon  as  the 
steel  needle  starts  travelling  over  the  surface,  the 
injury  growing  greater  as  the  melody  proceeds. 


Sonora  Jewel  Needles  are  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction 
under  daily  use  for  3  months,  or  will  be  replaced  by  us. 

Send  us  one  dollar  at  our  risk;  and  the  name  of  your  dealer.  We  will  forward  you  immediately 
one  of  these  wonderful  "Jewel  Needles"  together  With  our  absolute  three  months  guarantee. 

SONORA  PHONOGRAPH  CORPORATION 

Makers  of  the  Sonora  Phonograph  and  Sonora  Multi-Playing  Jewel  Needle 
GEO  E.  BRIGHTSON,  President 

57  Reade  Street  NEW  YORK 
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Learn  About 

LOS  INDIOS 

An  American  Community  in  a  Tropical  Isle 

Let  us  show  you  how  easily  you  can  secure  an 
income-earning  home  in  the  world's  greatest 
garden  spot.  Get  acquainted  with  the  remark- 
able profits  made  in  fruit  growing  and  gardening 
at  Los  Indios  —  the  place  of  perpetual  sunshine. 
Find  out  about  the  delightful  climate,  the  un- 
usual shipping  facilities,  the  living  expenses  and 
the  congenial  colonists  of  this  American  town  at  the 
only  deep-water  harbor  of  the  Isle  of  Pines. 

We  are  offering  tracts  of  ten  to  forty  acres  each 
at  Los  Indios  on  easy  terms,  with  titles  guaranteed. 
These  lands  are  rapidly  advancing  in  value.  The 
inauguration  of  direct  connections  with  the  United 
States  from  I.os  Indios  practically  insures  their 
doubling  within  a  short  time.  Now  Is  the  time 
to  investigate. 

Our  lands  surround  I.os  Indios  at  which  is 
located  the  only  deep-water  harbor  on  the  Isle  of 
Pines.  Don't  confuse  them  with  lands  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  Our  name  is  pronounced 
"Kan-ya'-dah." 

Write  for  a  copy  of  our  prospectus  and  Ideal 
Home  Monthly,  telling  about  the  resources  and 
possibilities  of  this  wonderful  island  paradise. 

E.  G.  ALLEN.  Sec'y 

CANADA  LAND  &  FRUIT  CO. 

Room  9 

117  Wisconsin  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 
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They  all  know  the  answer. 

Ask  a  dozen  practical  housewives  why  they  specify  tia00tfi,  in  order- 
ing tomato  soup,  and  you  will  probably  get  a  dozen  interesting  answers. 

and  full  of  zesrly  ^  ^  1  ^  ^  ^  you-"iust  sweet  enough'        «>  racy 

"Is  cooked  just  enough -not  stewed,"  another  says.  "It  has  the  life  of  the  fresh  ripe 
tomato,  and  the  natural  color. 

"It  is  so  rich,"declares  a  third,  "yet  at  the  same  time  so  delicate."  Others  say:  "It  is  so 
easy  to  prepare.        It  is  so  nourishing."    "It  is  always  the  same."    And  so  on. 

bach  has  one  or  more  good  reasons  for  insisting  on  Campbell's  every  time.    Aren't  some 

ot  these  reasons  equally  good  with  you? 
Try  it  again  today  and  see. 


21  kinds 

Asparagus 
Beef 
Bouillon 
Celery 
(  llirkrn 

Oiii  kf-n  <  iumbo 

<Okra) 


Clam  Bouillon 
Clam  Chowder 
Consomme 
Julienne 
Mock  Turtle 

Mulligatawny 
Mutton 
Ox  Tail 


10c  a  can 

Pea 

Pepper  Pot 
Printanier 
Tomato 
1  omato-Okra 
Vegetable 
V'criiiK  clli  I  oinalo 


LOOK  FOR  THE  RED-AND-WHITE  LABEL 


(3he  Religion  of  Bus 


Business  is  the 
science  of  human 
service.  Money 
comes  in  incidentally 
to  a  service  rendered 


THERE  is  growing 
up  in  America  a 
Religion  of  Business 
It  is  the  religion  of  now  and 
It  remembers  the  week-day  to 
keep  it  holy.    There  was  a  time  when 
we  used  to  sing:     "Religion  is  the 
chief  concern  of  mortals  here  below." 
This  is  actually  true.    That  which  is 
your  chief  concern  is  your  religion. 

Americans  are  a  business  people. 
Business  is  the  science  of  human  service. 
Money  comes  incidentally  to  a  service 
rendered.   The  rewards  of  business  are 

automatic.  He  who  bestows  on  society  a  great  benefit  will  receive  a  reward  in 
proportion.  The  raw  stock  in  business  to-day  is  friendship.  When  we  make 
a  sale  we  make  a  friend. 

When  we  part  with  a  man  we  endeavor  to  part  with  him  so  when  we  meet 
again  both  will  be  glad 

The  Golden  Rule  is  to-day  playing  a  big  part  in  commerce.  We  are  doing 
unto  others  as  we  would  be  done  by,  and  this  for  the  best  possible  reason— 
because  it  pays. 

Business  builds,  constructs,  creates,  develops.  Business  means  good  roads, 
electric  signs,  cluster  lights,  schools,  play-grounds,  parks,  gymnasiums,  trees, 
flowers,  gardens,  homes,  beautiful  back  yards,  good  plumbing,  fresh  air,  pure 
water,  electric  fans,  sure  and  quick  transportation,  courteous  telephone  service, 
hygiene  and  sanitation  in  a  thousand  forms — shops,  stores,  factories,  offices— 
and  best  of  all  Pay  Envelopes. 

Steady  work  under  agreeable  conditions  with  fair  pay,  and  opportunity  for 
promotion,  mean  happiness,  friendship,  and  all  the  joy  that  mortals  know. 

In  all  of  the  great  factories  and  mills  now  there  are  shower  baths,  reading- 
rooms,  lunch-rooms,  rest-rooms,  free  surgical  attendance,  sick  benefits. 

The  whole  endeavor  is  toward  co-operation  between  the  employer  and  the 


By  Libert  Hubbard 

Drawing  by  Charles  21  ^Winter 
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employed.    Rich  men  to- 
day  who  would   retain  the 
respect  of  the  world,  are  not 
"bounders."    They  belong,  also,  to 
the  working  class. 
We  used  to  hear  men  say:  "Oh,  I 
will  make  my  pile  and  retire  from 
business  and  enjoy  myself."    Any  man 
who  does  not  enjoy  himself  in  his 
business  will  never  know  what  hap- 
piness is. 

We  have  all  heard  men  say:  "Oh,  I 
am  not  in  business  for  my  health." 
But  the  man  who  is  not  in  business 
for  his  health  will  not  have  much  health  or  much  business. 

We  should  work  as  if  we  expect  to  live  forever;  and  live  each  day  as  if  we 
expected  to  die  to-morrow.  '       ,  ,  , 

Tolstoi  tells  of  a  priest  who  saw  a  peasant  plowing.  The  priest  approached 
the  peasant  and  said:  "  If  you  knew  you  were  going  to  die  to-night,  how  would 
you  spend  the  day? 

And  the  peasant  answered:  "I  would  plow." 

The  priest  did  not  expect  this  answer,  but  he  thought  a  moment,  and  then 
he  said  to  the  peasant:  "You  have  given  the  wisest  answer  that  a  man  could 
possibly  'give.  To  plow  is  to  pray,  and  to  live  properly  here  is  the  very  best 
preparation  for  the  life  to  come.  God  is  surely  on  the  side  of  the  man  who 
turns  an  honest  furrow."  '  .  .      ,  .,, 

Thomas  Jefferson  said:  "The  chosen  people  of  God  are  the  people  who  till 

So  to-day  in  America  we  are  applying  love  and  labor  to  land,  and  the  desert 
is  blossoming  like  a  rose,  and  the  waste  places  are  being  made  green,  and  sorrow 
and  sighing  are  fleeing  away.  Business  is  a  matter  of  ministering  to  human 
wants.  American  business  men  to-day  are  public  servants.  And  well  was  it 
spoken,  thus:  "He  that  is  greatest  among  you  shall  be  your  servant. 

Copyright,  191s.  International  Magazine  Co.  (Hearst's) 


Are  tkey  ready— the  two  note*  I  am  to  deliver?"  aiked  Cedric,  trying  to  pas. 
for  a  young  man  with  an  appetite.    "Because  I'm  going  out  very  soon.    I  have 
an  engagement  at  the  club  to  play  rackets. "   "Hope  you  win, "  said  his  mother, 
and  she  said  it  without  the  least  grimness  or  eyebrow  lifting. 


YOU   might    have    thought  that 
somebody  was  dying  in  the  house, 
or  being  born.    Nothing  of  the 
kind,  however,  was  happening. 
The  solemn,  tiptoe  hush  of  the 
establishment  merely  indicated  to 
its  staff  of   discreet  and  well- 
trained  sen-ants  that  their  mistress,  Mrs. 
Manning,  was  waiting  breakfast  for  her  son, 
Mr.  Cedric. 

Usually,  Mr.  Cedric  was  most  punctual 
for  eight  o'clock  breakfast  on  those  mornings 
which  had  seen  him  go  latest  to  bed.  He  had 
that  high  spirit  of  youth  which  points  the 
shortest  paths  to  danger,  and  whose  allies  are 
bright  eyes,  rosy  cheeks,  and  a  firm  control  of 
the  swallowing  muscles.  Mr.  Cedric  could 
almost  always  make  a  show  of  eating  breakfast. 

But  eight  o'clock  had  passed,  and  all  but  one 
of  those  thirty  long  minutes  which  follow  it  be- 
longed now  to  history,  and  still  the  arch  into  the 
dining-room  had  not  been  brightened  by  the 
immaculate  form  and  rosy  face  of  Mr.  Cedric. 
It  was  not  that  he  had  not  risen  early  enough  to 
have  been  shaved,  dressed,  and  down-stairs. 
On  his  bed  temporarily  at  three  A.  M.,  he  had  risen 
at  four-thirty,  slept  for  an  hour  on  the  floor  of 
his  bathroom,  and  had  not  really  succeeded  in 
entering  his  bed,  dressed  for  the  part,  until  six- 
fifteen.  He  had  risen  again  at  six-cighteen,  six- 
twenty-four,  six-forty-five,  seven-one,  and  seven- 
twenty- two.  On  the  occasion  of  this  last  rising, 
he  had  made  a  desperate  effort  to  pull  himself 
together  and  shave.  A  fizzy  tumbler  of  bicarbon- 
ite  of  soda,  to  which  he  added  a  trembling  tea- 
spoonful  of  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia,  did  not 
stay  where  he  put  it.  The  very  first  pass  that 
he  marie  with  his  razor  laid  his  cheek  open.  A 
terrible,  burning,  leaden  weight  rolled  from  side 
to  tide  in  his  head.  He  could  not  remember 
where  he  had  been  or  what  he  had  done.  He  only 
knew  that  he  felt  very  sick  and  wished,  vaguely, 
that  he  was  dead  and  buried. 

Those  parts  of  his  head  whi(  h  were  not  tcmf>o- 
rarily  occupied  by  the  rolling  leaden  weight  con- 
tained thoughts  of  his  erert,  level-browed  mother; 
and  for  the  interview  which  he  knew  must  pres- 
ently be  had  with  her,  he  found  that  he  was 
lacking  in  ambition. 

When  a  man  k  nows  by  experience  t  he  horrid  con- 
M.f|ucnre»  of  certain  indiscretions,  why  is  it  that 
he  prrnists  m  committing  them?  Cedric  asked 
himvlf  such  questions.  And  for  not  the  first  time. 

A*  he  went  gingerly  down-stairs,  feeling  as  if 
hi*  arms  and  legs  might  dislocate  at  any  moment 
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and  fall  off,  he  envied  those  who  die  in  battles 
and  those  who  are  born  virtuous.  He  hoped  his 
mother  would  be  a  little  careful,  that  she  wouldn't 
say  too  much,  that  she  would  open  upon  him  only 
with  small  arms,  and  not  bring  up  her  siege-guns 
till  later  in  the  day. 

But  what  she  did  was  worse  than  anything  he 
could  have  anticipated.  She  received  his  peck 
upon  her  cheek,  poured  his  coffee,  watched  him 
(he  had  to  sit  facing  the  light),  and  said  nothing 
that  she  might  not  have  said  to  the  most  virtuous 
and  comfortable  son  in  the  world. 

Red-hot  tacks  would  have  seemed  more  ap- 
petizing to  him  than  poached  eggs  with  bacon. 
But  under  his  mother's  imperturbable  eye,  he 
swallowed  enough  of  these  things  temporarily  to 
pass  for  a  young  man  with  a  suspicion  of  morning 
appetite.  He  drank  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  then, 
with  sudden  resolution,  exclaiming  that  he  had 
forgotten  his  handkerchief,  he  rose  and  left  the 
room.  Returning  after  a  while,  a  handkerchief, 
indeed,  was  conspicuously  displayed  protruding 
from  his  breast -pocket . 

Mr  .Manning  said  only,  "When  you  go  out, 
my  dear,  I  wish  you  would  deliver  two  notes  for 
mt — and  wait  for  the  answers." 

"With  pleasure,"  said  Cedric.  "Are  they 
ready?  Be<  ause  I 'm  goingout  very  soon.  I  have 
an  engagement  at  the  <  lub  to  play  rackets." 

"Hope  you  will,"  said  his  mother,  and  she 
Mid  il  Without  the  leasl  grimness  or  eyebrow 
lifting.  Bui  when  he  had  taken  the  two  notes, 
she  drew  a  long  sigh  and  sat  for  a  long  time  look- 
ing at.  the  <  offee  pot. 

TllC  in  A  note  whi(  h  Cedric  looked  at  was  ad- 

■    '  d  tO  a  Mr.  Applet-, n  whom  he  had,  at  thai. 

particular  lament,  bib  great  desire  to  see.  Pate, 
however,  was  against  him.    Mr.  Appleton,  on 


his  way  down-town,  opened  the  door  of  his 
own  house  just  as  Cedric  was  ringing  the  bell. 

_  "Good  morning,  sir.    Mother  asked  me  to 
give  you  this  and  wait  for  an  answer." 

"Good-morning,  Cedric.     You  don't  look 
well.    What's  the  matter?" 

"Didn't  sleep  well,"  said  Cedric. 
As  the  older  man  read  the  note,  his  mouth 
tightened.    When  he  had  finished  he  handed 
"he  note  back  to  Cedric. 
"Read  that,"  he  said. 
Cedric  read: 

My  dear  Friend: 

Cedric's  habits  do  not  improve.  Last  night,  as  you 
may  see  by  looking  at  him,  he  drank  himself  sick  again. 
If  Cecil  were  my  daughter,  I  should  send  the  poor 
pitiable  fool  about  his  business  once  and  for  all.  I 
should  hate  to  think  that  your  daughter's  life  should 
be  ruined  as  mine  has  been,  for  the  same  cause,  and  by 
a  man  of  the  same  blood.  The  knot  is  of  Gordian  in- 
tricacy. There  is  no  use  trying  to  untie  it.  So  cut  it, 
is  the  prayer  of  your  unhappy  friend, 

Ellen  Manning. 

A  wave  of  unmanly  horror  and  weakness 
swept  Cedric  from  head  to  foot.  Unrelated 
words  rose  from  his  breast  and  could  not  get 
themselves  articulated.  It  was  as  if,  in  one  and 
the  same  instant  of  time,  he  had  been  betrayed 
by  the  kiss  of  Judas  and  stabbed  in  the  back. 
He  succeeded  at  last  in  stammering, 

"This  is  pretty  raw!" 

"Not  so  raw,"  said  Mr.  Appleton,  "as  the 
conduct  of  which  it  is  a  direct  and  not  unjust 
consequence.  A  man  of  twenty-two  who  cannot 
command  his  appetites  is  hopeless,  Cedric,  and 
worthless.  I  am  sorry  for  you,  but  I  am  going 
to  take  your  excellent  mother's  advice.  I  am 
going  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot." 

"Can  I  see  Cecil  just  once  before  you  do?" 

"If  you  care  to  see  her  at  this  instant,  yes. 
Have  you  any  idea  how  shockingly  you  look?" 

Cedric  tossed  his  hands  upward  and  outward 
in  a  gesture  of  despairing  finality,  and  with  a 
choked  "Good-morning"  was  about  to  turn  and 
dash  down  the  Steps,  when  Cecil  herself  stepped 
from  the  darkness  of  the  hall  into  the  sunlight. 

She  was  either  too  young  and  innocent  to  be 

struck  cold  and  contemptuous  by  his  appearance, 
or  perhaps  she  loved  him  too  much.  Her  lower 
lip  I  rembled,and  she  stood,  a  figure  at  once  pitying 
and  lo  be  pitied. 

Her  father,  with  a  hurried  "Good-morning," 
boiled  down  the  steps.  He  was  glad  to  escape 
a  situat  ion  which  a  single  glance  at  ( 'cdric's  ashen 
face  had  told  bini  was  without  menace  to  his 
daughter. 


"Aren't  you  going  to  speak  to  me,  even?"  she 
said  gently,  with  a  tremulous  smile. 

"What  can  I  say,  Cecil?  1  can  hardly  stand. 
I  have  misbehaved  again  like  the  devil.  And  if 
I  can't  be  good  for  your  sake,  why,  I'm  hopleess." 

"It  isn't  fair,"  she  said.  "  I  could  go  through  fire 
lor  you.    But  you  can't  even  be  steady  for  me." 

"Call  me  names!"  he  cried.  "Give  me  what 
I  deserve!  Your  father  has  forbidden  me  to  see 
you  any  more,  after  this  once  " 

She  bowed  her  head  gravely,  then  lifted  it 
with  a  noble  defiance. 

"If  you  will  promise,"  she  said,  "never  to 
drink  any  more,  I'll  disobey  my  father.  If  you 
will  promise,  I  will  marry  you— to-day." 

Very  slowly  and  in  great  pain  he  turned  from 
her,  unable  to  meet  those  valiant  eyes. 

"Cecil,"  he  said,  " it's  in  my  blood;  it's  stronger 
than  I  am.  If  I  obtained  you  on  the  strength 
of  such  a  promise,  God  would  do  well  to  strike 
me  dead.  Oh,  Cecil,  it  isn't  I  who  drink;  'tis 
a  devil  that  is  in  me." 

"Then  we  aren't  engaged  any  more?" 

"No,  dear,  not  any  more." 

"Good-by,  then,"  she  said,  with  a  sudden 
pitiful  gesture  of  despair,  "  I  shall  love  you  al- 
ways." And  she  turned  swiftly,  and  went  back 
into  the  house. 

"And  I  you — always,"  exclaimed  Cedric. 
And  he  stood  and  looked  at  the  heavy,  closed 
door.  While  he  looked,  the  cries  of  his  heart  for 
the  girl  were  gradually  overwhelmed  by  the 
shouting  for  immediate  alcohol  of  the  devil  that 
was  in  him. 

He  still  carried  in  his  hand  the  second  of  the 
two  notes  which  his  mother  had  asked  him  to 
deliver.     He  won- 

"For  loving  me, "  said  Cedric,  1 
give  you,  Cecil,  a  great  goose-egg. 
But  in  addition,  I  herewith  give  you 
the  anaconda  hug,  the  boa-con- 
strictor clasp,  the  opening  of  my 
letters,  the  money  in  my  bank,  the 
keys  of  my  heart,  sure  faith  till 
death — but  let  me  express  my- 
self more  concisely." 
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ducted  Cedric  down  a  llight  of  marble  steps,  past 
a  barber  shop  of  nickel  and  white  porcelain, 
through  a  passage  paneled  with  mahogany,  in 
which  were  hung  very  large  pictures  of  other 
hotels,  to  a  snug  little  barroom,  in  whose  subdued 
light  the  bartender's  white  coat  showed  very 
white  indeed,  and  the  face  of  the  tall  man  which 
turned  to  Cedric  with  a  smile  of  greeting  looked 
young,  handsome,  a»xl  not  untalented. 

"Change  your  mind?"  said  the  tall  man,  whom 
Cedric  presumed  to  be  Mr. 
Brant  Adams. 

"Thank  you,"  said 
Cedric;  "I don't  mind  if 
I  do  have  a  little  drink . ' ' 

With  a  great  sweep 
of  his  hand,Mr.  Adams 
indicated  all  the  bot- 
tles on  all  the  shelves 
back  of  the  bar. 

"And,"  said  he, 
"the  greatest  of  all 
these,  to  a  man 
who  has  had  a 
hard  night, 
absinthe." 

And  Cedric 
added,  "frap- 
pc,"  as  an 
acolyte 
might 
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"Amen  "  to  his  priest's  prayer.  And  upon  the  in- 
stant it  was  as  if  the  whole  of  him  was  in  a  fire  of 
eagerness  for  the  first  sip  of  the  cold,  thrilling  drug. 

They  had  a  second  measure  brought  to  them 
at  the  little  table  in  the  far  corner  of  the  barroom, 
and  a  third;  and  then  they  began  to  laugh  a  little 
and  feel  a  growing  friendship  for  each  other. 

"Before  I  forget  it,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Adams, 
"  there  is  the  answer  to  your  mother's  note !  Per- 
haps you  will  help  me  with  it." 


dered,  vaguely,  if  it 
was  also  the  detona- 
tor of  high  explo- 
sives, and  he  was 
minded  to  tear  it 
across  and  fling  the 
pieces  into  an  ash- 
barrel.  Surely  he  no 

longer    owed    his    mother    any  loyalty. 

But  the  simple  fact  that  she  had  trusted 
his  good  breeding  to  the  extent  of  not 
sealing  the  notes  weighed  heavily  with 
him.    It  would  have  been  as  easy  to 
master  their  contents  before  deliver- 
ing them  as'  it  would  have  been 
impossible — for  Cedric.  Even 
drunk,  he  would  not  have 
been  guilty  of  so  under- 
worldly  an  act. 

So  he  entered  the 
little  Hotel  Iroquois 
and  asked  if  Mr. 
Brant  Adams  was 
in,    and,    if  so 
would  they 
please  page 
him  with  the 
note.  While 
Cedric 
waited,  the 
register- 
clerk,  the 
cashier,  and 
the  tele- 
phone-girl 
looked  him 
over  and  ap- 
praised him.  He 
could  not  have 
concealed    h  i  s 
deplorable 
morning-after 
condition 
from  a  child. 
And  the 
knowledge 

that  he  could  not  was  no 
especial  brace  to  his  shat- 
tered system  of  nerves.  .  Ksf 
The  page  returned  with-  m^lMKtt{^^ 
out  the  note,    and  con- 
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"If  I  knew  the  question?" 

"Perhaps  you  had  better  read  the  note." 

He  produced  it  from  his  breast-pocket,  and, 
while  Cedric  read,  the  feeling  that  his  expression 
was  being  closely  watched  by  Mr.  Adams 
was  strong  in  him  and  not  unpleasant. 
Mrs.  Manning  had  written: 

The  custody  of  the  bearer  was  awarded  to  me  by 
the  law  of  the  land.  My  best  efforts  have  re- 
sulted in  failure.  The  boy  is  a  drunkard,  like 
his  father  before  him.  and  I  hereby  relin- 
quish all  claims  upon  him  or  in  him.  M> 
house  is  closed  to  him  now  and  hence- 
forth, and  unless  you  care  to  take 
him  over,  he  will  have  to  shift  for 
himself.  Ellen  Manning. 

"Short  and 
sweet  "  mur-  tJHB^H 
mured  Mr. 
Brant 
Adams. 


But  Cedric  was  looking  up  into  his  face  with 
a  sudden,  boyish  smile  that  was  very  engaging. 

"Are  you,  by  any  chance,"  he 
said,  "the  father  before  me?" 

"Before  you,  yes;   and  I 
shall  hope  also  to  be  the  father 
behind  you." 

They    shook  hands 
strongly  across  the  table  and 
looked  each  other  in  the 
face  with  dawning  affection. 

"But,"  said  Mr.  Adams, 
"to  get  ourselves  squarely 
upon  the  new  basis,  we 
must  tell  each  other  all 
about  everything  from  the 
beginning  of  things.  And 
youth  shall  be  served  first." 
"Am  I  to  tell  you  the  story 
of  my  young  life?"  smiled  Cedric. 
"For  the  present,  confine  yourself  to 
those  parts  of  it  which  relate  to  women 
and  drink." 

"There  have  been  two  women  in 
my  life,"  said  Cedric  simply,  "my 
mother  and  Cecil  Appleton.    As  to 
drink,  there  have  been  more  drinks 
talked  about  than   drunk.  I 
cannot  remember,  for  instance, 
when  I  was  not  being  warned 
against   the    insidious  habit. 
Drunkenness,   the  selfishness 
of  it,  the  ungodliness  of  it, 
the  horrors  of  it,  are  subjects 
upon  which  my  mother  was 
forever  harping.  She  stood 
and  stands  for  temperance, 
woman's    equality,  and 
eugenics  as  stoutly  as  a  man 
stands  for  his  friends." 
"Eugenics,   too?"  interrupted 
the  boy's  father. 
Cedric  Manning  smiled  apologeti- 
cally. 

"You  see,  sir,"  he   said,   "I  am 
supposed    to    inherit    my  disposition 
toward  liquor.    Please  don't  think  that 
I  am  blaming  you.    A   man  should 
be  his  own  master  whether  his  heritage 
is  a  taste  or  a  crooked  spine.  But 
it's  quite  true  that  my  friends,  some 
of  whom  live  as  I  live,  so  live  for 
the  fun  of  it,  not  for  the  love  of 
it.     There  are  times  when  my 
whole  system  is  ablaze  with  a 
fire  which  only  the  one  thing 
will  quench.    Merely  talking  of 

liquor  parches  my  throat  " 

"Bartender!"  exclaimed 
Cedric's  father.  And  he  held 
up  two  fingers. 

"  Thank  you ! "  said  Cedric, 
a  minute  later,   his  voice 
strengthening.  "My 
mother's  position  was,  and 
is,  unassailable.    I  quarrel 
only  with   her  methods, 
with  her  tact.    If  I  had 
been   as  often  warned 
against  crime  as  against 
drink,  I  must  long  since 
have   forged  a  check, 
married  two  women  at 
once,  and  gone  to  the 
chair  for  murder.  I 
had    been    made  to 
t  hink  liquor  so  danger- 
ous, t  hat  when,  out  of 
sheer  overmastering 
curiosity,  I  took  my 
l      first   drink,    I  felt 
t      like  a  sort  of  hero. 
I   fell    thai    I  was 


Thm  w»  arrn't  rng»gr(j  any  more?" 
Crril  aikrd.  "  No,  drar,  not  any  morr," 
ramt  hit  reply.  "Good-by,  Ihrn, " 
•  hr  laid,  wilh  a  luddi-n  pitiful  grtturr 
of  dripair.     "I  ihall  Invr  you  alwayi.  " 


taking  the  greatest  of  all  dares,  that  I  had  stepped 
forward  and  lifted  the  flung  gauntlet  of  fate." 
"And  then  you  had  seven  more?" 
"Eight,  I  think." 
Father  and  son  laughed  aloud. 
"I  carried  them  home,"  continued  Cedric,  "as 
easily  as  so  many  glasses  of  water.    My'  feet 
weren't  affected  in  the  least,  or  my  faculties. 
But  I  had  to  kiss  my  mother,  and  she  smelled 
them  on  me.    Then  there  was  hell  to  pay,  and 
she  said  things  that  a  woman  is  foolish  to  say  to 
a  man." 

"And  what  did  you  do?" 
"I  simply  marched  out  of  the  house  and  got 
drunk.  It  was  very  wonderful.  I  loved  it  all. 
And  I  remember  everything  that  I  did.  Next 
morning,  my  eyes  were  clear  and  bright,  I  had 
a  good  color,  and  my  head  didn't  ache  in  the  least. 
I  felt,  in  short,  like  a  fighting  cock,  and  I  ate  a 
gorgeous  breakfast.  But  nowadays,"  he  finished 
with  a  kind  of  shiver,  "the  stuff  seems  to  get  me." 

"When  did  you  first  take  a  drink  because  you 
needed  a  drink?" 

"It  was  the  very  next  day.  I  had,  toward 
noon,  a  nameless,  indescribable  need,  an  inner 
clamoring,  a  thing  that  kept  jogging  my  elbow 
as  it  were  and  saying,  'Don't  forget  me.'  Will 
you  believe  me  when  I  say  that  I  hadn't  the 
slightest  notion  that  what  I  craved  was  alcohol? 
That  is  God's  truth.  And  I  only  succeeded  in 
enlightening  myself  by  a  process  of  elimination. 
I  said  to  myself,  'What  the  devil  is  it  you  want? 
It  isn't  food;  it  isn't  water.  Is  it  love?'  And 
the  elimination  of  love  followed  presently,  for 
consciously  I  neither  craved  love  at  that  moment 
nor  had  any  to  offer.  It  wasn't  love,  it  wasn't 
tobacco.  It  wasn't  anything  that  I  had  ever 
wanted  before,  or  thought  that  I  wanted."  Here 
Cedric  looked  disarmingly  into  his  father's  face. 
"And  then,"  he  said,  "I  thought  of  you,  and  of 
What  made  all  the  trouble  between  you  and  my 
mother.  And  I  remembered  all  that  I  had  been 
told  about  heredity — how  in  one  family  the  men  all 
have  Roman  noses,  while  in  another  they  all  drink. 
And  at  once  I  knew  what  it  was  that  I  craved 
so  insistently.  The  nearest  liquor  was  not  three 
blocks  away,  and  I  was  soon  bolting  three  fingers 
of  rye  whisky,  raw.  The  stuff  gagged  me  and 
was  nauseous;  but  it  was  no  sooner  down 
than  I  felt  myself  in  perfect  physical  harmony 
from  head  to  foot.  Mentally,  however,  I  was 
frightened  stiff.  For  I  knew  that  I  was  not 
acquiring  a  bad  habit  by  slow  degrees;  I  knew  that 
I  had  been  born  with  one." 

The  older  man  suddenly  looked  from  his  son's 
face  to  the  bartender,  and  said  he,  "Who  are  you 
to  stand  all  the  day  idle  beside  the  hollow  ships?" 

The  bartender  grinned  from  ear  to  ear;  but, 
to  Cedric,  his  father's  sudden  departure  from  nor- 
mal speech  was  a  little  alarming,  a  little  shocking. 
And  he  wondered  how  the  old  boy  carried  his 
liquor  when  he  had  plenty  of  it  aboard.  Did 
he  become  violent  and  abusive?  Did  he  stay 
in  one  place  till  soused,  or  was  he  the  more  dan- 
gerous, traveling  kind  of  drinker —  One  who 
moves  from  place  to  place,  and  from  thought  to 
thought  with  lightning  rapidity,  and  is  earnest 
in  the  begetting  and  breeding  of  trouble. 

Bui  to  the  eye,  at  least,  Cedric's  lather  was 
still  the  acme  of  respectable  sobriety.  His 
(  lol  hes  were  spot  less;  his  linen  and  his  shave  were 
alike  immaculate.  His  eye  was  steady,  courte- 
ous, and  clear.  And  he  appeared  to  listen  to  his 
son's  confessions  with  an  anxious  and  flattering 
interest. 

"So  you  see,"  said  Cedric,  "the  stuff  has  got 
me.  There  is  always  thai  horrible  I  raving  whil  li 
bites  into  and  eats  away  a  man's  power  of  re- 
sistance like  an  acid.  I  have  often  stood  my 
ground  for  a  week  at  a  time,  only  to  fall  pitiably 
at  the  end  of  it.  I  have  said,  'When  the  doctor 
warns  me  I  will  stop,'  or  '  I  will  stop  forever  when 
Cecil  and  I  are  married.'  Hut  when  I  say  things 
like  that,  I'm  just  kidding  myself.  Were  you, 
sir,  born  the  way  I  was?" 

"No;    I   belong  to  a.  generation  which  was 

found  in  a  cabbage  patch." 

"  I  mean,  sir,  did  your  fat  her  drink  before  you?" 
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"Long  before.  But  I  perceive  your  meaning. 
You  would  rather  lay  the  blame  for  your  sick- 
nesses upon  the  dead  than  upon  me.  But  it  won't 
do,  Cedric.  Mine  is  an  acquired  taste.  It  has 
cost  me  a  great  deal  of  money." 

"Theoretically,  then,"  said  Cedric,  "I  ought 
to  hate  you  for  a  dark  angel.  But  I  don't.  I 
like  you  immensely." 

"Tell  me,"  said  his  father,  "more  about  Cecil. 
And  then  youth  will  have  been  served  and  I  shall 
have  my  turn  at  the  fascinating  art  of  narration." 

"About  Cecil?"  The  boy's  face  became  trou- 
bled and  he  said,  "It's  too  bad  about  Cecil. 
She  would  take  her  chances  with  me  any  day,  and 
I  should  fail  her.  Sooner  or  laterj  the  acid  of 
desire  would  eat  away  the  rock  of  resolution. 
Oh,  sir,  not  that  I  blame  you,  or  have  for  you 
any  feeling  but  affection,  but  it  is  hard  that  the 
mistakes  of  one  generation  should  be  visited  upon 
another!  As  in  some  horrible  nightmare,  I  see 
myself  coming  home  to  Cecil  upon  the  occasion 
of'  the  first  fall — crawling  home  to  her,  perhaps, 
upon  my  hands  and  knees.  And  my  gift  of  an- 
ticipation is  such  that  already  I  have  felt  a 
thousand  times  the  full  blast  of  her  grief  and 
contempt." 

"Bartender,"  said  Cedric's  father,  "did  you 
ever  hear  of  Pan  Zagloba?  If  so,  I  probably 
remind  you  of  him,  for  neither  can  I  endure  the 
sight  of  empty  vessels." 

"Isn't  it  unusually  early  in  the  day  to  get  really 
drunk?"  asked  Cecil  respectfully. 

"Not  at  all,"  said  his  father.  "Don't  mention 
it;  don't  mention  it  to  a  soul.  This  coming  home 
of  the  drunken  husband  to  the  wife — there  lies 
the  crux  of  the  drink  question.  He  comes  home 
sick,  and  her  arms  fly  about  him  and  her  heart 
flutters  against  his.  He*comes  home  drunk,  and 
her  love  turns  to  ashes.  Why  is  this?  Drunk, 
sick? — what  is  the  difference?  Suppose  that, 
instead  of  shrinking  in  horror  and  contempt,  her 
heart  were  to  go  out  to  him  in  his  pitiable  helpless- 
ness with  a  great  burst  of  loving  and  comforting. 
If  he  is  delirious  with  typhoid,  she  fights  with 
death  for  him;  but  if  he  is  delirious  with  drink, 
she  wishes  that  he  was  dead.  My  advice  to  a 
young  miss  about  to  marry  would  be  this,  'Love 
him  in  his  cups,  and  he  will  abjure  them.'  Cedric, 
if  my  wife  had  but  hugged  me  drunk  and  made 
much  of  me,  all  this  pitiable  wrecking  of  lives 
would  never  have  come  about." 

"I  think  I  see  her,"  said  Cedric  grimly.  "She 
couldn't  hug  the  angel  Gabriel  if  he  so  much  as 
smelled  of  witch-hazel.  Goto!  Can't  you  hear 
her — them,  any  woman  with  that  eternal  cry, 
that  imbecile  explanation  of  her  own  failure  in 
the  time  of  greatest  need:  'He  is  not  himself!'" 

"A  woman,"  said  Cedric's  father,  "is  not  quite 
herself  when  she  is  bearing  a  child;  yet  it  is  at 
such  times  that  the  man  loves  her  most  tenderly 
and  pityingly,  especially  if  he  is  married  to  her. 
And  I,  that  wanted  a  large  family,  am  now  di- 
vorced and  drunk.  Were  it  not  for  an  immense 
fund  of  fortitude  upon  which  I  am  at  liberty 
to  draw,  I  should  weep  very  bitterly." 

"You  wanted  a  large    family  and  were 
denied?" 

"Your  mother  felt  that  she  could  be  more 
useful  (and  less  pained)  in  what  she  referred 
to  as  a  higher  sphere.    It  was  upon  the 
strength  of  this  ultimatum,   issued  some 
eighteen  months  after  you  were  born,  that  I 
took  my  first  drink." 

Cedric  blinked  with  amazement. 

"Your  first  what?" 

"Drink.    D-r-i-n-k— drink." 

"Your>s/?" 

"  At  the  mature  age  of  one  score  years  and  five." 
"And  after  I  was  born?" 
"Long  after." 

"Then   my   inherited   taint,   this  damned 
handicap  with  which  I  was  born  into  the 
world  and  for  which  I  am  not  to  blame, 

Very  slowly  and  in  great  pain  Cedric  turned  from  Cecil, 
unble  to  meet  those  valiant  eyes.  "Cecil,"  he  said, 
"it's  in  my  blood;  it's  stronger  than  I  am.  Ii  I  obtained 
you  on  the  strength  of  such  a  promise,  God  would  do 
well  to  strike  me  dead." 


where  do  I  get  that?  How  can  I  have  come 
by  that? " 

"Through  the  imagination  of  a  woman  laboring 
in  a  higher  sphere.  You  see,  women  in  the  more 
exclusive  spheres  don't  think  or  reason.  They 
just  try  to  do  good." 

Cedric  was  no  longer  entangled  in  the  green 
net  of  the  absinthe.  His  heart,  with  a  sudden, 
strong  beating,  had  sobered  him. 

"But  what  right  had  she,"  he  exclaimed,  "to 
bring  me  up  in  the  belief  that  I  was  cursed  and 
tainted?" 

"She  believed  that  what  she  was  doing  was 
for  the  best,  my  boy." 

"And  there  is  no  taint  in  me,  and  no  curse  on 
me?" 

"There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  you — except 
a  slight  jag." 

"God  bless  you  for  that!"  cried  Cedric,  with 
great  feeling.  "I  feel  as  a  man  feels  on  a  moun- 
tain-top when  the  wind  blows.  I  thought  I  was 
a  slave  dragged  at  the  wheels  of  Juggernaut's  car, 
while  it  seems  that  I  am  just  a  regular  feller 
entitled  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness." 

"Multiply  and  increase,"  said  his  father,  "and 
don't  listen  to  any  bean  soup  about  higher 
spheres." 

"But  how  about  you,  sir?"  asked  the  generous 
youth;  "are  you,  too,  a  free  agent,  or  has  the 
stuff  got  you?  " 

"I  was  born,  as  I  conceive,"  said  the  father, 
"to  have  a  large  family  and  to  support 
one.   I  was  born,  in  short,  with  much 
health  and  much  money.    The  exer- 
cise of  these  functions  being  denied 
me  at  the  ripe  age  of  twenty-five, 
I  remembered  my  neglected  oats, 
and  sowed  'em,  and  I  kept  on 
sowing  'em  until  your  mother 
divorced  me.     Then  I  quit 
my    agricultural  activities, 
went    West,    changed  my 
name,  and  lived." 

"Lived!" 

"When  I  say  lived,  I 
mean  married.   Really  married. 
I  married  a  girl 
so  tangled  in 
the  lower 
spheres 
of  life 
that 
she 
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would  rather  have  babies  than  not.  She  also 
thinks,  reasons,  loves  her  husband,  puts  his  in- 
terests higher  than  her  own — perhaps  because 
they  are  her  own — and  is  wonderfully  beautiful 
to  look  at." 

"Is  she  here  now?" 

Cedric's  father  looked  facetiously  behind  him, 
into  the  corners  of  the  room,  then  under  the  table 
and  said,  "No." 

"But,"  he  added,  "she  is  in  New  York,  if  that 
is  what  you  mean.  She  is  even  stopping  with 
me  at  this  hotel,  bless  her.  But  for  the  next  few 
hours  I  shall  avoid  her  like  a  pestilence." 

"Why,  you're  all  right — absolutely  present- 
able." 

"On  the  contrary,  I  am  drunk — for  the  first 
time  since  I  married  her." 

"Then  she  wouldn't  scold  you." 

"Of  course  she  wouldn't.   She'd  laugh  at  me!" 

"What  a  dear  she  must  be." 

"She  is.  But  promise  me  one  thing.  Don't 
reproach  your  mother.  Don't  stand  up  for  me. 
Bury  the  past  and  dig  up  the  future.  Will  you 
promise?  " 

"Why,  yes." 

"Shall  we  have  a  light  one  to  bind  the  bar- 
gain?" 

"Not  for  me,"  said  Cedric,  "I'm  through.  The 
old  craving  is  dead.  And  for  that  I  call  down 
blessings  on  you,  and  on  this  meeting." 

He  rose,  the  least  bit  unsteadily. 

"Going,  Cedric?" 

"Yes,  father.    When  shall  I  see  you 

•  -)  >> 

I'll  communicate.    Where  are 
you  going?" 

"I'm  going  to  walk  until  I'm 
sober,  and  then  I'm  going  to 
work.    When  I  am  making 
good,  I  shall  ask  my  mother  to 
forgive  me  and  take  me  back." 
When  Cedric  had  gone,  the 
man  who  called  himself  Brant 
Adams  called  for  a  little  water. 
In  this- he  dissolved  a  white  tablet 
and  drank  it  off.    Ten  minutes  later, 
he  walked  almost  soberly  out  of  the 
barroom,  and  had  a  taxi-cab  called. 
To  the  driver  he  gave  the  address  of 
Mrs.  Manning's  house. 

Her  face  was  very  anxious  and 
she  held  out  both  hands  to  him. 
And:  "Oh,  Doctor,"  she  cried, 
"tell  me  it  worked!" 

"Like  a  charm,  Mrs. 
Manning.    Heredity  is 
a  tough  nut,  but  sug- 
gestion is  a  tougher. 
I  think  he's  cured.  I 
think  so.    But  I  owe 
you  an  apology — two 
apologies.     I  was 
obliged  to  hint  to  your 
son  that  in  his  bringing- 
up,  you,  of  all  people  in 
the  world,  had  been  lack- 
ing in  understanding, 
truthfulness,   and  com- 
mon sense." 
"Go  on." 

"  I  gave  you  a  successor 
by  whom  your  former  hus- 
band  (now  a  lily-white 
mgel)  has  had  many 
children  and  much  hap- 
piness, and  I  apologize 
for  that.    I  played  the 
part  of  your  former  hus- 
band, delightfully,  though 
I  do  say  it  that  shouldn't." 
Suddenly  Mrs.  Manning 
caught  him  by  the  shoulders, 
looked  him  closely  in  the  face, 
and  burst  out  laughing. 
'Why,  my  dear  man,"  she  said, 
"you  are  drunk  as  a  lord." 
"And  I  apologize  for  that.    It  had  to 
{Continued  on  page  J32) 
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OU  probably  know  why  I  wished 
to  see  you,"  Alaire  began. 

General  Longorio  shook  his  head 
in  vague  denial. 

"It  is  regarding  my  ranch,  La 
Feria."  Seeing  that  the  name 
conveyed  nothing,  she  explained, 
"I  am  told  that  your  army  confiscated  mv 
cattle."  ■ 
"Ah,  yes!  Now  I  understand."  The  Mexican 
nodded  mechanically,  but  it  was  plain  that  he 
was  not  heeding  her  words  in  the  least.  All  his 
mental  powers  appeared  to  be  concentrated  in 
that  disconcerting  stare  which  he  still  bent  upon 
ner-  "We  confiscate  everything — it  is  a  necessity 
of  war,"  he  murmured. 

"  But  this  is  different.  The  ranch  is  mine,  and 
I  am  an  American." 

There  was  a  pause.  The  General  made  a 
visible  effort  to  gather  his  wits.  It  was  now  quite 
patent  that  the  sight  of  Alaire,  the  sound  of  her 
voice,  her  first  glance,  had  stricken  him  with  an 
odd  semi-paralysis.  As  if  to  shut  out  a  A-ision  or 
to  escape  some  dazzling  sight,  he  closed  his  eyes. 
Alaire  wondered  if  the  fellow  had  been  drinking; 
she  turned  to  Dolores  to  find  that  good  woman 
wearing  an  expression  of  stupefaction.  It  was 
very  queer;  it  made  Alaire  extremely  ill  at  ease. 

Longorio  opened  his  eyes  and  smiled.  "It 
seems  that  I  have  seen  you  before — as  if  we  were 
—old  friends,  or  as  if  I  had  come  face  to  face 
with  myself,"  said  he.  "I  am  affected  strangely. 
It  is  unaccountable.  I  know  you  well — complete- 
ly— everything  about  you  is  familiar  to  me,  and 
yet  we  meet  for  the  first  time,  eh?   How  do  you 

explain  that,  unless  a  miracle  " 

"It  is  merely  your  imagination." 
"Such  beauty— here  among  these  common 
people—!  I  was  unprepared."  Longorio  passed 
a  brown  hand  across  his  brow  to  brush  away 
those  perverse  fancies  that  so  interfered  with 
his  thoughts. 

In  moments  of  stress  the  attention  often  centers 
upon  trivial  things,  and  the  mind  photographs 
unimportant  objects.  Alaire  noticed  now  that 
one  of  Longorio's  fingers  was  decorated  with  a 
magnificent  diamond  and  ruby  ring,  and  this 
interested  her  queerly.  No  ordinary  man  could 
fittingly  have  worn  such  an  ornament,  yet  on  the 
hand  of  this  splendid  barbarian  it  seemed  not  at 
all  out  of  keeping. 

"Dios!  Let  me  take  hold  of  myself,  for  my 
wits  are  in  mutiny,"  Longorio  continued.  Then 
he_  added  more  quietly:  "I  need  not  assure  you, 
snwra,  that  you  have  only  to  command  me.' 
Your  ranch  has  been  destroyed;  your  cattle 
stolen,  eh?" 
"Yes.  At  least  " 

"We  will  shoot  the  perpetrators  of  this  out- 
rage at  once.  Buenol  Come  with  me  and  you 
shall  see  it  with  your  own  eyes." 

"No,  no!   You  don't  understand." 

"So?  What  then?" 

"I  don't  want  to  see  any  one  punished.  I 
merely  want  your  Government  to  pay  me  for 
my  cattle."    Alaire  laughed  nervously. 

"Ah!  But  a  lady  of  refinement  should  not 
discuss  such  a  miserable  business.  It  is  a  matter 
for  men.  Bother  your  pretty  head  no  more 
about  it,  and  leave  me  to  punish  the  guilty  in  mv 
own  way." 

She  endeavored  to  s|>euk  in  a  brisk  business- 
like tone.  "La  Feria  bHongs  to  me,  personally 
and  I  have  managed  it  for  several  years,  just  as 
I  manage  Las  Palmas,  across  the  river.  I  am  a 
woman  of  affairs,  General  longorio,  and  you 
must  talk  to  me  as  you  would  talk  to  a  man. 
\\hm  I  hr-ard  about  this  raid  I  came  to  look  into 
it— to  see  you,  or  whoever  is  in  charge  of  this 
district,  and  to  make  a  claim  for  damages.  Also 
I  intend  to  see  that  nothing  similar  occurs  again. 


I  have  delayed  making  representations  to  my 
own  Government  in  the  hope  that  I  could  ar- 
range a  satisfactory  settlement,  and  so  avoid 
serious  complications.  Now  you  understand  why 
I  am  here  and  why  I  wished  to  see  you." 

"  Valgame  Dios!  This  is  amazing.  I  become 
more  bewildered  momentarily." 

"There  is  nothing  extraordinary  about  it 
that  I  can  see." 

"You  think  not?  You  consider  such  a  woman 
as  yourself  ordinary?  The  men  of  my  country 
enshrine  beauty  and  worship  it.  They  place  it 
apart,  as  a  precious  gift  from  God  which  nothing 
shall  defile.  They  do  not  discuss  business  with 
their  women.  Now  this  sordid  affair  is  some- 
thing for  your  husband  " 

"Mr.  Austin's  affairs  occupy  his  time;  this 
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baked,  waterless,  down  near  the  Mexican  border  plod 
ded  a  woman,  on  and  on:  her  every  step  a  torture 
Somewhere  beyond  the  shimmering  horizon  lay  a  wlter'! 
hole.  She  must  reach  it  or  die  of  thirst.  This  womtn 
was  Alaire  Austin  called  the  "Lone  Star"  because  of  h," 
beauty  Just  as  the  mght  closes  in,  she  staggers  to  the 
water-hole,  and  into  the  arms  of  a  stranger,  David 
Law  a  ranger,  waiting  there  to  capture  a  Mexican 
murderer.    Those  two,  Alaire  and  Law,  spend  the  nigh  t 

shf  hS,  '  V^t  °PCn-  °n  the  eveninS  °f  the  sorrow 
she  hides  while  Law  captures  not  one  but  two  Mexi- 

is  my  own  concern.  I  am  not  the  only  practical 
woman  in  Texas." 

Longorio  appeared  to  be  laboriously  digesting 
this  statement.  "So!"  he  said  at  last.  "When 
you  heard  of  this— you  came,  eh?  You  came 
alone  into  Mexico,  where  we  are  fighting  and 
killing  each  other.  Well!  That  is  spirit  You 
are  wonderful,  superb!"  He  smiled,  showing 
the  whitest  and  evenest  teeth. 

Such  extravagant  homage  was 
embarrassing,   yet    no  woman 
could  be  wholly  displeased  by 
admiration  so  spontaneous  and 
intense  as  that  which  Longorio 
manifested  in  every  look  and 
word.    It  was  plain  to  Alaire 
that  something  about  her  had 
completely  bowled  him  over; 
perhaps  it  was  her  strange  red 
hair  and  her  white  foreign 
face,  or  perhaps  some- 
thing deeper,  some- 
thing behind  all  that. 
Sex  phenomena 
are  strange 
and  va- 
ried in 
their 
work- 
i  n  g  s  . 
Who 
can  ex- 
plain the 
instant 
attraction 
or  repulsion 
of  certain 
types  we  meet? 
Why   does  the 
turn  of  a  head,  a 
smile,  a  glance, 
move  us  to  the 
depths?  Why 
does  the  touch 
of   one  stran- 
g  cr's  hand 
thrill  us,  while 
another's 
leaves  us  quite 
i  mpassive? 
Whence  springs 
that   personal  mag- 
netism which  has  the 
I  lower  to  set  the  very 
atoms  of  our  being 
into  new  vibrations, 
ike  a  highly  charged 
eleel  tic  current? 
Alaire   knew   I  lie 


'Hell!"    snorted  Jonei. 
"You    are   a  ikeptic!" 
interrupted   Mr.  Strange. 
'  Very  well.  I  convince  no- 
body against  his  will.  But 
wait !    Stand  where  you 
arc.  You  have  a  strong 
face,"    and  with  the 
undivided  attention 
of  the  audience,  he 
began  to  rut  Blaze's 
silhouette. 
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cans.  The  second  man  is  Panfilo  Sanchez,  a  ranch 
hand  of  Alaire's.  Law  releases  him  at  her  request,  but 
the  man  tries  to  steal  his  horse,  and  Law  pursues  and 
shoots  him  though  he  does  not  tell  her.  Law  takes  his 
prisoner  to  jail  while  Alaire  returns  home  to  discover 
her  husband,  "young"  Ed,  on  an  unexpected  visit.  They 
quarrel  over  her  lonely  night  with  Law  in  the  desert. 
Then  Alaire  sets  out  with  two  servants  to  go  down  to 
her  ranch  in  the  war  zone  of  Mexico,  where  the  revolu- 
tionists have  confiscated  her  stock.  On  the  way  her 
train  is  stalled  to  let  General  Longorio's  troop  train 
pass.    She  summons  the  general  to  her  car. 


susceptibility  of  Mexican  men,  and  was  immune 
to  ordinary  flattery;  yet  there  was  something 
exciting  about  this  martial  hero's  complete  cap- 
tivation.  To  have  charmed  him  to  the  point 
of  bewilderment  was  a  unique  triumph,  and 
under  his  hungry  eyes  she  felt  an 
adventurous  thrill. 

It  is  true  that  Luis  Longorio 
was  utterly  alien,  and  in  that  sense 
almost  repellent  to  Alaire;  more- 
over, she  suspected  him  of  being 
a  monster  so  depraved  that  no 
decent  woman  could  bring  herself 
to  accept  his  attentions.  Never- 
theless in  justice  to 
the  fellow  she  had 
to  acknowledge 
that  externally, 
at  least,  he  was 
immensely  su- 
perior to  the 
Mexicans 
she  had 


met.  Then,  too,  his 
aristocracy  was  un- 
mistakable, and  Alaire 
prided  herself  that 
she  could  recognize 
good  blood  in  men  as 
quickly  as  in  horses. 
The  fellow  had  been 
favored  by  birth,  by 
breeding,  and  by  edu- 
cation; and  although 
military  service  in 
Mexico  was  little  more 
than  a  form  of  ban- 
ditry, nevertheless 
Longorio  had  devel- 
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Paloma  Jones  was  a  pretty  woman  now,  and  the  young  men  of  the 
neighborhood  had  made  the  discovery. 

oped  a  certain  genius  for  ^leadership;  nor  was  there 
any  doubt  as  to  his  spectacular  courage.  In  some  ways 
he  was  a  second  Cid— another  figure  out  of  Castilian 
romance. 

While  he  and  Alaire  were  talking,  the  passengers  had 
returned  to  their  seats;  they  were  shouting  good-bys'to 
the  soldiers  opposite;  the  engine  bell  was  clanging 
loudly;  and  now  the  conductor  approached  to  warn 
Longorio  that  the  train  was  about  to  leave.  But  the 
railway  official  had  learned  a  wholesome  respect  for 
uniforms,  and  therefore  he  hung  back  until,  urged  by 
necessity,  he  pushed  forward  and  informed  the  General 
of  his  train  orders. 

Longorio  favored  him  with  a  slow  stare. 

"You  may  go  when  I  leave,"  said  he. 

"Si,  sefior.    But  " 

The  General  uttered  a  sharp  exclamation  of  anger, 
at  which  the  conductor  backed  away,  expressing  by 
voice  and  gesture  his  most  hearty  approval  of  the 
change  of  plan. 

"We  mustn't  hold  the  train,"  Alaire  said  quickly. 
"I  will  arrange  to  see  you  in  Nuevo  Pueblo  when  I 
return." 

Longorio  smiled  brilliantly  and  lifted  a  brown  hand. 
"No,  no!  I  am  a  selfish  man;  I  refuse  to  deprive  my- 
self of  this  pleasure.  The  end  must  come  all  too  soon, 
and  as  for  these  pelados—ax\  hour  more  or  less  will 
make  no  difference.  Now,  about  these  cattle.  Mexico 
does  not  make  war  upon  women,  and  I  am  desolated 
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that  the  actions  of  my  men  have 
caused  annoyance  to  the  most 
charming  lady  in  the  world." 

"Ah!  You  are  polite."  Knowing 
that  in  this  man's  help  alone  lay 
her  chance  of  adjusting  her  loss, 
Alaire  deliberately  smiled  upon  him. 
''Can  I  count  upon  your  help  in 
obtaining  my  rights?"  she  asked. 
"Assuredly." 
"But  how?  Where?" 
Longorio  thought  for  a  moment 
and  his  tone  altered  as  he  said: 
"Senora.  there  seems  to  be  an  un- 
happy complication  in  our  way,  and 
this  we  must  remove.   First,  may  I 
ask.  are  you  a  friend  to  our  cause?" 

"I  am  an  American,  and  there- 
fore I  am  neutral." 

"Ah!  But  Americans  are  not 
neutral.  There  is  the  whole  diffi- 
culty. This  miserable  revolt  was 
fostered  by  your  Government; 
American  money  supports  it,  and 
your  men  bear  arms  .  against  us. 
Your  tyrant  President  is  our  enemy ; 

his  hands  itch  for  Mexico  " 

"I  can't  argue  politics  with  you," 
Alaire  interrupted  positively.  "I 
believe  most  Americans  agree  that 
you  have  cause  for  complaint,  but 
what  has  that  to  do  with  my  ranch 
and  my  cattle?  This  is  something 
that  concerns  no  one  except  you 
and  me." 

Longorio  was  plainly  flattered  by 
her  words  and  took  no  trouble  to 
hide  his  pleasure.  ".Ah!  If  that 
were  only  true!  We  would  arrange 
everything  to  your  satisfaction 
without  another  word."  His  admir- 
ing gaze  seemed  to  envelope  her, 
and  its  warmth  was  unmistakable. 
"No  one  could  have  the  cruelty  to 
deny  vour  slightest  wish,  I  least  of 
all."  ' 

"Why  did  you  take  my  cattle?" 
she  demanded  stubbornly. 

"  I  was  coming  to  that.  It  is  what 
I  meant  when  I  said  there  was  a 
complication.  Vour  husband,  schora, 
is  an  active  Candelerista." 

For  a  moment  Alaire  was  at  a 
loss;  then  she  replied  with  some 
spirit:  "We  are  two  people,  he  and 
I.   La  Feria  belongs  to  me." 

"Nevertheless  his  conduct  is  re- 
grettable," Longorio  went  on. 
'"  Probably  evil  men  have  lied  to  him 
— San  Antonio  is  full  of  rebels  con- 
spiring to  give  our  country  into  the 
hands  of  outlaws.  What  a  terrible 
spectacle  it  is!  Enough  to  bring 
tears  to  the  eyes  of  any  patriot!" 
He  turned  his  melancholy  gaze  from 
Alaire  to  her  companion,  and  for 
the  first  time  Dolores  stirred. 

She  had  watched  her  count  ryman 
with  a  peculiar  fascination,  and  she 
had  listened  breathlessly  to  his  words. 
Now  she  inhaled  deeply,  as  if  freed 
from  a  spell;  then  she  said,  "Pah! 
Nobody  pays  heed  to.SVwwrKd.  We 
do  not  consider  him." 

Dolores   lacked  diplomacy;  her 
bluntnes-.  was  often  trying! 

Alaire  turned  u\xm  her  with  a  sharp  excla- 
mation, conscious  meamnvlfl  that  the  woman's 
tone,  even  more  than  her  words,  had  enlightened 
Lon^ono  to  some  extent.  His  lifted  brows  were 
elorjuent  of  surprise  and  curiosity,  but  he  held 
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Mexico  does  not  make  war  upon  women,"  replied  General  Longorio,  "and  I  am  desolated  that  the  actions  of 


I  to  underb- 


id then  that  you  rob  me 
Is  actions?"  Alaire  asked, 
combat  our  enemies  with 
-not  only  those  who  bear 
,  but  those  who  shelter 

Rio  Grande." 


AlauVl  face  fell.  "I  had  hoped  that  you 
would  understand  and  help  me,  but  I  shall  go  to 
M<  <ico  City  and  demand  my  rights,  if  neces- 
sary." 

'Wait!  I  \hnll  help."  Longorio  beamed  en- 
thusiastically. "It  shall  be  the  object  of  my  life 
to    ervc  you,  and  you  and  I  shall  arrange  this 

matter  satisfactorily.  I  have  influence,  believe 
me.  A  Word  from  Luis  Longorio  will  go  farther 
with  my  Chief  than  a  protest  from  your  Presi- 
dent.   General  Potosl  u  a  man  of  Che  highest 

l""'"',  and  I  US  bis  light  hand.    Very  well,  then! 


Duty  (alls  me  to  Nuevo  Pueblo,  and  you  shall 

return  with  me,  as  the  guest  of  my  Government. 
Diosl  li  is  a  miserable  train,  but  you  shall  occupy 
the  coach  and  travel  as  befits  a  queen  of  beauty 
like  a  royal  princess,  with  her  guard  of  honor." 

He  rose  to  his  feet,  bu1  his  eagerness  soon  gave 

place  to  disappointment. 

"Thank  yon,"  said  Alaire,  "but  I  must  first 
go  to  La  Feria  and  gel  all  the  facts." 

"Snitini!  It  is  a  wretched  journey.  See!" 
He  Waved  a  Contemptuous  gesture  at  the  car, 
crowded  to  Congestion.    "There  it  nu  food,  you 
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men  have  caused  annoyance  to  the  most  charming  lady  in  the  world."    "Ah!    You  are  polite,"  said  Alaire 


have  no  one  to  wait  upon  you.  In  my  company 
you  will  be  safe.  Upon  my  honor  you  will  enjoy 
the  highest  courtesy  " 

"Of  course.  But  I  must  go  on.  I  have  Dolores 
and  Jose  to  look  after  me."  Alaire  indicated 
Sanchez,  who  had  edged  his  way  close  and  now 
stood  with  admiring  eyes  fixed  upon  his  hero. 

"Yes,  mi  General,'"  Jose  exclaimed  eagerly, 
"I  am  here." 

Longorio  scrutinized  the  horse-breaker  criti- 
cally.   "Your  name  is — ?" 

"Jose  Sanchez." 


"You  look  like  a  brave  fellow." 

Jose  swelled  at  this  praise,  and  no  doubt  would 
have  made  suitable  answer,  but  his  employer 
held  out  her  hand,  and  General  Longorio  bent 
over  it,  raising  it  to  his  lips. 

"Senora,  one  favor  you  can  grant  me.  No! 
It  is  a  right  I  shall  claim."  He  called  one  of  his 
subordinates  closer  and  ordered  that  a  lieutenant 
and  six  soldiers  be  detached  to  act  as  an  escort 
to  Mrs.  Austin's  party.  "It  is  nothing,"  he  as- 
sured her.  "It  is  the  least  I  can  do.  Have  no 
uneasiness,  for  these  men  are  the  bravest  of  my 
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command,  and  they  shall  answer 
with  their  lives  for  your  safety.  As 
for  that  Teniente — Ah,  he  is  favored 
above  his  General! "  Longorio  rolled 
his  eyes.  "Think  of  it.  I  could  be 
faithless  to  duty — a  traitor  to  my 
country — for  the  privilege  he  is  to 
enjoy.  It  is  the  sacred  truth!  Senora,  • 
the  hours  will  drag  until  I  may  see 
you  again  and  be  of  further  service. 
Meanwhile  I  shall  be  tortured  with 
radiant  dreams.  Go  with  God!" 
For  a  second  time  he  bowed  and 
kissed  the  hand  he  held,  then  taking 
Jose  Sanchez  intimately  by  the  arm 
he  turned  to  the  door. 

Dolores  collapsed  into  her  seat 
with  an  exclamation. 

"Caramba!  The  man  is  a  demon! 
And  such  eyes.  Uf!  They  say  he 
was  so  furious  at  losing  those  two 
sisters  I  told  you  about  that  he 
killed  the  soldier  with  the  very 

weapon  "  • 

Dolores  was  interrupted  by  Lon- 
gorio's  voice  beneath  the  open 
window.  The  General  stood,  cap 
in  hand,  holding  up  to  Alaire  a 
solitary  wild  flower  which  he  had 
plucked  beside  the  track. 

"See!"  he  cried.  "It  is  the  color 
of  your  adorable  eyes — blue  like  a 
sapphire  gem.  I  saw  it  peeping  at 
me,  and  it  was  lonely.  But  now 
behold  how  it  smiles — like  a  star 
that  sees  Paradise,  eh?  and  I,  too, 
have  seen  Paradise."  He  placed 
the  delicate  bloom  in  Alaire's  ringers 
and  was  gone. 

"Cnidado!"  breathed  Dolores. 
"There  is  blood  on  it;  the  blood  of 
innocents.  He  will  burn  for  a  million 
years  in  hell,  that  man." 

Longorio  made  good  his  promise: 
soon  a  grizzled  old  Teniente,  with  six 
soldiers,  were  transferred  as  a  body 
guard  to  the  American  lady,  and 
then  after  some  further  delay  the 
military  train  departed.  Upon  the 
rear  platform  stood  a  tall,  slim, 
khaki-clad  figure,  and  until  the  car 
had  dwindled  away  down  the  track, 
foreshortening  to  a  mere  rectangular 
dot,  Luis  Longorio  remained  motion- 
less, staring  with  eager  eyes  through 
the  capering  dust  and  the  billowing 
heat  waves. 

Jose  Sanchez  came  plowing  into 
Alaire's  car,  tremendously  excited. 

"Look,  sehoral"  he  cried.  "Look 
what  the  General  gave  me,"  and 
he  proudly  displayed  Longorio's 
service  revolver.  Around  Jose's 
waist  was  the  cartridge  belt  and 
holster  that  went  with  the  weapon. 
"With  his  own  hands  he  buckled  it 
about  me,  and  he  said,  'Jose,  some- 
thing tells  me  you  are  a  devil  for 
bravery.  Guard  your  mistress  with 
your  life,  for  if  any  mishap  befalls 
her,  I  shall  cut  out  your  heart  with 
my  own  hands.'  Those  were  his  very 
words,  senora.  Carraho!  There  is 
a  man  to  die  for." 

Nor  was  this  the  last  of  Longo- 
rio's  dramatic  surprises.  Shortly 
train   had   gotten    under  way  the 
in    command    of    Alaire's  guard 
brought  her  a  small  package,  saying:  "The 
General  commanded  me  to  hand  you  this,  with 
3  deepest  regard." 

Alaire  accepted  the  object  curiously.  It  was 
small  and  heavy  and  wrapped  in  several  leaves 
torn  from  a  notebook,  and  it  proved  to  be  nothing 
less  than  the  splendid  diamond  and  ruby  ring 
she  had  admired. 

"God  protect  us  now!"  murmured  Dolores, 
crossing  herself  devoutly. 
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13  LAZE  JONES  rode  up  to 
±J  his  front  gate  and  dis- 
mounted in  the  shade  of  the 
big  ebony  tree.    He  stepped 
back  and  ran  an  approving  eye 
over  another  animal  tethered 
there.    It  was  a  thoroughbred 
bay  mare  he  had  never  seen, 
and  as  he  scanned  her  good 
points  he  reflected  that  the 
time  had  come  when  he 
would  have  to  accustom 
himself  to  the  sight  of 
strange  horses  along  his 
fence  and  strange  auto- 
mobiles   beside  the 
road;  forPalomawas 
a  woman  now  and 
the  young  men  of 
the  neighborhood 
had  made  the  dis- 
covery.    Yes,  and 
Paloma  was  a  pretty 
woman;  therefore  the 
hole  under  the  ebony 
tree  would  probably 
be  worn  deep  by 
impatient  hoofs. 
He  was  glad 
that  most  of 
the  boys  pre- 
ferred saddles 
to  soft  uphol- 
stery, for  it  ar- 
gued that  some 
vigor   still  re- 
mained  in 
Texas  man- 
hood, and  that 
the  country 
had  not 
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been  entirely  ruined  by  motors,  picture-shows 
low  shoes,  and  high  collars.  Of  course  the 
youths  of  this  day  were  nothing  like  the  youths 
of  his  own,  and  yet— Blaze  let  his  gaze  linger 
fondly  on  the  high-bred  mare  and  her  equipment 
—here  at  least  was  a  person  who  knew  a  good 
horse,  a  good  saddle,  and  a  good  gun. 

As  he  came  up  the  walk  he  heard  Paioma  laugh 
and  his  own  face  lightened,  for  Paloma's  merri- 
ment was  contagious.    Then  as  he  mounted  the 
steps,  and  turned  the  corner  of  the  "gallery" 
he  uttered  a  hearty  greeting. 

"Dave  Law!  Where  in  the  world  did  vou 
drop  from?"  ' 

Law  uncoiled  himself  and  took  the  ranchman's 
hand.  "Hello,  Blaze!  I  been  ordered  down  here 
to  keep  you  straight." 

"Pshaw!  Now  who's  giving  you  orders, 
Dave? 

''Why,  I'm  with  the  Rangers." 
"Never  knew  a  word  of  it.    Last  I  heard, 
you  was  filibustering  around  with  the  Mader- 
lstas."    Blaze  seated  himself  with  a  grateful 
sigh  where  the  breeze  played  over  him. 

Blaze  Jones  was  a  character,  a  local  land- 
mark. This  part  of  Texas  had  grown  up  with 
Blaze,  and  inasmuch  as  he  had  sprung  from 
a  free  race  of  pioneers  he  possessed  a  splendid 
indifference  to  the  artificial  fads  of  dress  and 
manners.  It  was  only  since  Paloma  had  attained 
her  womanhood  that  he  had  been  forced  to  fight 
down  his  deep-seated  distrust  of  neckwear  and 
store  clothes  and  the  like;  but  now  that  his 
daughter  had  definitely  asserted  her  rights,  he 
had  acquired  numerous  unwelcome  graces,  and 
no  longer  ventured  among  strangers  without  the 
stamp  of  her  approval  upon  his  appearance. 
Only  at  home  did  he  maintain  what  he  considered 
a  manly  independence  of  speech  and 
habit.  To-day,  therefore,  found 
him  in  a  favorite  suit  of 
baggy,  wrinkled  linen  and 
with  a  •  week's  stubble  of 
beard  upon  his  chin.  He 
was  so  plainly  an  outdoor 
man  that  the  air  of  erudi- 
tion lent  him  by  the  pair 
of  gold-rimmed  spectacles 
owlishly  perched  upon  his 
sunburned  nose,  was 
strangely  incongruous. 

"So  you're  a  Ranger, 
and  got  notches  on  your 
gun."  _  Blaze  rolled  and 
lit  a  tiny  cigaret,  scarce- 
ly larger  than  a  wheat 
straw.    "Well,  you'd 
ought   to  make  a 
right    able  thief- 
catcher,  Dave,  only 
for    your    size  — 
you're  too  long  for  a 
man  and  you  ain't  Long 
enough  for  a  snake. 
Still,  1  reckon  a  thief 
would  have  trouble 
gel  I  ing  out  of  your 
reach,  once  you 
got  close  to 
him.  How 
many  men 
have  you 
killed?" 
"Counting  Mex- 
icans?"  Law  in- 
quired wil  h  a  smile. 
"Hell!  Nobody 
counts  them." 
"  Not  many." 
"That's  good."  Blaze 
nodded  and  relil  his  cigarel , 
whi<  h  he  had  | iei mil  ted  prompl  ly 
to  smoulder  out.    "The  Force  ain  t 
whal    il    was.     Most  of  the  boys 
nowadays  join  so  they  can  ride  a 
horse  cross-lots,  pack  a  pair  of 
guns,  and  give  way  to  the 
(( 'ontiniial  on  pane  j2  j) 


Making  a  Criminal 


by 

A.Brisbane 

Beteiid  dass  Goll  dick  crhaltc  so  rein  und  schon  und  hold 

Praying  that  God  may  preserve  thee,  so  pure 
and  beautiful  and  good 

HERE  is  your  future  criminal,  "cre- 
ated in  the  image  of  his  Maker,"  with 
desires  never  to  be  gratified;  with 
passions  that  will  be  distorted  into 
crime;  heart,  mind,  and  body  never 
to  be  developed. 

Here  is  his  birthplace,  the  slum  tenement; 
his  nursery,  the  gutter.  Beyond,  the  jail,  and  all 
the  punishments  of  miserable  poverty  await  him. 

What  remorseless  power,  not  loving  or  hating, 
not  knowing  or  caring,  thrusts  this  unhappy  life 
into  this  miserable  den  of  poverty? 
Look  at  the  room,  there  are  thousands  like  it. 
The  father  and  the  mother  bring  from  the 
country  power  that  will  carry  them  through, 
honest,  and  hard-working.   But  no  country  or 
power,  no  force  goes  to  this  poor  child,  aban- 
doned at  the  start  by  the  mercy  of  God  and  the 
kindness  of  man. 
Pity  every  creature  in  this  "home." 
The  father  curses  his  inefficiency,  his  weakness, 
the  folly  that  brought  him  to  this  land. 

And  the  poor  mother,  pity  her.    If  she  could 
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Here  is  the  slum  tenement,  the  birthplace  of  the  child,  your 
future  criminal.     And  here  is  his  nursery,  the  gutter,  and 
the  poor  little  mother,  his  older  sister. 

rest,  eat,  nurse  her  child,  for  a  year  or  for  two 
years,  she  would  not  immediately  add  another  to 
the  starving  group  of  children.  But  in  her  poor 
body,  there  is  little  except  endless  fertility. 

Her  breasts  will  be  dry  in  a  few  weeks.  She 
is  the  man's  single  luxury  and  self-indulgence. 
In  three  months,  another  child,  candidate  for  the 
criminal  class,  will  have  started  from  heavenly 
oblivion  to  the  hell  of  modern  civilization. 

HERE  lies  the  future  citizen.  Cared  for  now,  he 
would  make  a  useful  man,  a  valuable  citizen. 
Thanks  to  nature's  kindness,  he  has  the  start 
that  every  child  of  a  strong,  though  half-starved 
mother  has  in  the  first  hour.  His  head  is  well 
shaped,  his  lungs  are  strong,  his  blood  is  clean. 

How  easy  he,  the  other  children,  that  came 
before  him,  the  happy  three  that  are  dead,  might 
have  been  saved  and  made  useful. 

Fifteen  minutes  from  this  slum  there  are  the 
green  fields — thousands  of  square  miles,  where 
millions  of  mothers  and  children  could  find  happi- 
ness, health  and  normal  development.  But  civ- 
ilization says,  "I  want  you  here,  you,  your  man, 
your  children. 

"Here  is  the  sweatshop,  here  is  the  machine 
to  which  your  body  is  fastened,  here  is  the  indus- 
try that  clothes  the  nation,  here  you  must  stay 
and  breed,  and  take  your  chance. 

"There  are  many  like  you,  you  are  cheap,  your 
children  are  cheaper." 

{Continued  on  page  317) 
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Major  Acuff,  the  upper  part  of  hit 
head — eyes  and  all  above — bandaged 
with  white  cloths,  sat  leaning  against 
a  tree;  and  on  either  side,  as  close  as 
they  could  snuggle,  were  two  little 
blue  sunbonnets. 


THE  river  cannonade  began  to  slacken. 
Now  and  again  the  boom  of  an  in- 
dividual gun  could  be  distinguished,  or 
the  whizzing  of  one  shell  mentally 
separated  from  'the  whirr  of  another. 
Eastward,  to  the  south  and  north,  in 
that   crescent   hedge  of  fire  which 
crackled  around  the  city— like  the  continuous 
rattle  of  a  burning  canebrake — there  came  mo- 
mentary lulls. 

A  white-hot  sun  hung  directly  in  the  center  of 
the  heavens.  Out  of  the  Vicksburg  Court  House 
the  steadfast  clock  tolled  noon:  "One — two — 
three — ''  those  mellow  tones  went  reverberating 
among  the  hills  and  rumbling  along  the  river. 
From  its  commanding  square  the  four-faced 
clock  looked  serenely  upon  other  hills  that  were 
shrouded  in  gray  smoke,  spitting  with  tongues  of 
flame;  looked  down  upon  vicious  gunboats  hurt- 
ling their  shells  across  the  roof-tops;  looked  down 
upon  the  backs  of  men  in  gray,  into  the  hard-set 
faces  of  men  in  blue — an  hundred  thousand  fight- 
ing males,  each  with  a  weapon  in  his  hand  and 
battle-madness  in  his  heart.  And  it  looked  down 
upon  white- faced  women,  upon  wide-eyed  won- 
dering children  who  cowered  in  the  ravines  and 
peered  from  the  darkness  of  many  a  cavern  in 
the  earth. 

At  the  noon  hour  its  solemn  voice  rebuked  the 
brazen  throats  of  war— "Peace;  be  still."  A 
reluctant  hush  fell  upon  the  river;  gunboats, 
black  and  belching,  shut  their  furnace  mouths- 
then  swung  sullenly  with  the  current,  waiting 
until  the  tacit  truce  of  an  hour  should  be  ended. 

Eastward,  north  and  south,  that  message 
of  silence  went  creeping  among  the  crater- 
'  and   gullied   fortresses.     Grimy  gunners 

paused  with  fuse  in  hand;  riflemen  pulled  no 
other  trigger;  cooks  in  the  valleys  began  to  light 
the  fad  beneath  their  dinner  pots.  Calm  lay 
upon  the  land,  and  |>eace  rippled  upon  the  silver 
windings  of  the  river. 

Out  from  their  burrows  came  the  city  people, 
stretching-  their  lim!>s  and  filling  their  lungs. 
And  out  from  tin  ir  hiding  -place*-  in  the  God- 
knows- where — slunk  the  ownerless  dogs  with 
burning  gullets  and  scintillating  eyes.  Ravening 
and  snapping  they  ran,  those  hordes  of  dogs, 
searching  into  every  open  gate,  climbing  the 
fences,  and  fighting  in  the  yards. 

A  woman  looked  out  from  her  rave  in  Sky 
F'arlor  Hill,  a  woman  in  black,  with  pale  resolute 
face  and  uncomplaining  lip*.  AcrOM  the  street 
she  could  see  into  the  doorway  of  the  Catholic 
church,  where  worshipers  knelt  in  the  cool 
silence.  Her  outstretched  arms  held  two  little 
girls  in  check,  two  romping,  impatient  children 
in  dresses  of  unbleached  domestic,  and  quaint 
j  So 


little  blue  sunbonnets.  Behind  her,  in  semi- 
darkness,  stood  a  tall,  slim  girl  of  eighteen.  This 
girl  was  neither  romping  nor  impatient,  but  she 
wore  the  same  unbleached  domestic  and  a  some- 
what bigger  bonnet.  The  old  negro  man  outside 
was  intently  watching  the  sky;  "Pears  like  dey 
done  quit,  Mistis,"  he  called;  "run  out  here,  bofe 
you  little  sunbonnets."  The  children  ducked 
under  their  mother's  arms,  and  capered  into  the 
street.  Mrs.  Lanier  spoke  to  the  negro,  "Uncle 
Abe,  I  am  going  to  the  house.  Warm  up  the  pea- 
soup  we  had  yesterday.  Bake  the  hoe-cake  and 
don't  let  these  children  out  of  your  sight — not 
for  a  minute." 

Lucy  and  Sallie  Katherine  were  already  play- 
ing in  an  enormous  hole  where  a  mortar  shell 
had  exploded,  throwing  up  the  fresh  earth. 
Sallie  Katherine,  the  sturdier,  smaller  child, 
carried  a  red  flannel  doll,  and  the  sisters  worked 
diligently  with  silver  spoons,  digging  a  cave  for 
dolly. 

Their  mother  had  nearly  reached  the  corner. 
Lucy  sprang  up,  her  bonnet  dangling  down  her 
back  and  fair  hair  flying.  "Take  the  basket, 
mamma;  don't  forget  the  apples." 

Farther  up  the  street  a  brown-garbed  woman 
bustled  out  like  a  bat  from  its  hole,  tying  a  shawl 
over  her  head  as  she  ran.  Mrs.  Lanier  tried  to 
dodge  around  the  corner  and  escape.  But  old 
Mrs.  Pridgin  clutched  her  sleeve.  "Have  you 
heard  the  news?  Jinny  White's  baby  got  kilt 
in  her  cave  last  night.  Head  tore  all  to  pieces. 
Major  Dean  got  shot  through  the  lungs— dead  as 
a  door-nail;  great  friend  o'  your'n  I  reckon  " 

Mrs.  Lanier  tightened  her  lips  and  hurried  on, 
while  the  well-informed  person  went  from  pot 
to  pot  and  group  to  group,  reveling  in  calamities. 

It  was  a  blistering  day  in  midsummer,  yet  the 
air  outside  seemed  cool  after  the  choking  stuffi- 
ness underground.  Young  Marion  Lanier  moved 
listlessly  out  of  their  cave  behind  her  sister-in- 
law.  She  stopped  and  gazed  up  into  the  infinite 
peace  of  the  heavens  with  eyes  that  were  no  less 
blue  and  deep.  Hollows  began  to  show  in  her 
cheeks;  she  threw  an  empty  sack  across  an  arm 
thai  was  thin  and  pale.    Then  she  wenl  climbing 

bene  and  there  along  the  hillside,  gathering  mul- 
berry leaves,  and  stuff ed  them  into  her  sack. 

"Dar  now!"  Uncle  Abe  dropped  an  armful 
of  wood  and  fared  belligerently  loward  the  river. 
"Dai  now!  1  reckon  y 'all  gwine  to  gimme  a 
rhanee  to  rook  rlese  chillun  some  dinner.  Oil 
from  here!"  The  old  man  thrashed  about 
him  with  a  long  stick  to  scalier  the  dogs,  and 

raked  die  emben  of  his  fire.  "Huh!  dem  <  hiiiun 

ho  kin  dodge  more  samer  dan  rabbits— an' 
'I  ain't  skeered  neither."  Suddenly  he  straight* 
HMd   up.     "Whar  dey  gone?     Lucyl  Sallie 


Kathin'!"  Abe  ran  to  the  lower  corner,  mincing 
along  in  his  queer  high-heeled  shoes.  "  Come  back 
home  dis  minit!  Come  'long;  I  got  to  cook 
dinner." 

"What  you  going  to  have"?  demanded  Sallie 
Katherine,  with  her  insolent  little  nose  upturned. 

"Tain't  gwine  to  be  no  ice  cream;  you  kin 
bet  on  dat." 

"I  know,"  Lucy  tossed  her  head  rebelliously; 
"it's  fat  meat  and  peas — and  apple  pie — apple 
pie— apple  pie;"  she  clapped  her  hands  and 
danced. 

"Like  to  know  whar  yo'  ma  gwine  to  git  any 
apples." 

"From  our  tree,  at  home." 

"Lord!  Lord!  honey,  Yankees  done  tore  dat 
tree  to  pieces  too  long  ago  to  cry  'bout." 

"Mr.  Rodney  Bezard  is  going  to  bring  four 
apples." 

"Huh!"  That  was  all  that  Abe  said. 

Abe  swung  his  pot:  "Sallie  Kathin',  git  dat 
hatchet.  Let  dat  box  alone;  dat's  all  de  flour 
us  got.  Whar 's  Lucy?"  Abe  ran  to  the  corner. 
There  he  stopped  disgustedly:  "Huh!  dars  dat 
same  blin'  Yankee,  comb'  here  ev'y  day  an' 
talkin'  to  dat  chile.  Good  thing  her  ma  ain't  seen 
'im  " 

A  man  in  dingy  blue  sat  on  a  little  ridge  with 
Lucy  at  his  knee.  The  upper  part  of  his  head- 
eyes  and  all  above — was  bandaged  with  white 
cloths.  The  negro  boy  who  led  him  about  the 
streets  lay  flat  on  the  ground,  digging  his  toes 
into  the  soft  earth.  Cave-dwellers  flocked  around 
beckoning  Lucy  away,  but  the  child  shook  her 
head. 

The  Yankee  officer's  hands  were  gnarled  and 
rough  and  strong— and  whitened  from  weeks  in 
the  hospital.  He  stroked  Lucy's  curls.  "My 
little  friend,  I  came  to  say  good-by;  I  am  going 
away  this  afternoon." 

"Then  you  won't  come  any  more  to  tell  me 
stories?" 

"No,  I'm  going  back  home." 

"I  don't  want  you  to  go,"  Lucy  clung  to  his 
hand. 

"They  are  sending  all  the  prisoners  out  of 
town,  so  they  won't  have  to  feed  us." 

"That 's  so,"  the  child  nodded  wisely;  then  she 
sprang  up  and  jerked  his  hand.  "Come  and  take 

dinner  with  us — v.e'vc  got  flour  bread  to-day." 
"Your  mamma  Wouldn't  like  it." 
"Oh  yes,  she  would;  my  mamma  always  feeds 

the  soldiers.   Sometimes  she  Isn't  hungry  and 
doesn't  take  any  dinner  herself." 

"Bu1  I'm  a  Federal,  yon  know,"  the  man 
explained. 

Lucy  dropped  his  hand  and  backed  off.  "Well, 

you're  OOt  a  Yankee  anyway." 
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"Where  is  your  papa?"  the  officer  inquired. 

"He's  in  the  war  where  Marse  Robert  is — 
that 's  what  Uncle  Abe  says.  Come."  The  man 
held  back,  then  drew  the  child  to  him.  The  sun- 
bonnet  dangled  down  her  back.  He  brought  her 
face  very  close  to  his:  "I  wish  I  could  see  you,  it 
would  be  sweet  to  know  how  you  look.  But  if  I 
had  my  eyes  they  wouldn't  let  me  walk  about 
the  streets.  Maybe  I'll  get  back  home  and  maybe 
a  good  doctor  will  make  me  see  my  own  little 
girl.    I  won't  be  blind — I  won't!" 

Lucy  took  his  hand  timidly:  "Can't  you  see 
to  dodge  the  mortar  shells?" 

"You  poor,  poor  baby — here,"  he  took  an 
envelope  from  his  pocket,  "here  is  a  letter — to 
any  Federal  officer  saving  he  must  be  good  to 
you." 

"Look  out  below!"  Something  came  crashing 
down  the  slope,  tearing  through  the  mulberry 
bushes,  and  dropping  with  a  thud  to  the  ground. 
Major  Acuff  threw  both  arms  around  the  child. 
Lucy  laughed  gleefully,  "That's  nothing  but 
little  aunty  throwing  down  her  sack.  She  picks 
mulberry  leaves  for  Mr.  Rodney's  horse." 

Marion  Lanier  swung  herself  down  the  hillside 
—foot  and  hand — through  the  thicket  and 
landed  firmly.  There  she  stopped  and  stared, 
"Lucy,  what  are  you  doing?  Go  straight 
home." 

"Little  aunty,"  the  child  protested,  "they 
won't  feed  him,  and  he's  coming  to  dinner  with 
us.  Mamma  says  we  can  always  bring  soldiers 
to  dinner." 

For  one  moment  of  icy  silence  the  young  girl 
fixed  her  eyes  upon  the  Federal,  who  straight- 
ened up,  "I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss;  I  am  a  pris- 
oner.  This  child  and  I  have  been  talking." 

"And  he's  blind— and  he's  going  home— 
and  maybe  the  doctor  will  make  his  eyes  good — 
and  maybe  he'll  see  his  own  little  girl— she's 


just  as  big  as  me — "  Lucy  got  it  all  out,  in  gulps, 
and  stood  her  ground. 

Marion  swayed  forward  half  a  pace,  "You 
are — blind?" 

"I  do  not  know,  Miss — the  surgeons  do  not 
know." 

Marion  struggled  with  herself,  "You  are  wel- 
come— quite  welcome  to  what  we  have." 

When  Mrs.  Lanier  returned  from  her  shell- 
destroyed  home,  she  saw  a  Federal  uniform  in 
front  of  her  cave.  Major  Acuff  sat  on  the  edge  of 
the  gutter,  leaning  against  a  tree;  and  on  either 
side  of  him,  as  close  as  they  could  snuggle,  were 
two  little  blue  sunbonnets. 

Sallie  Katherine  glanced  up,  then  ducked  her 
head,  "Lucy,  there's  mamma." 

Lucy  sprang  to  her  feet  and  ran,  "Oh,  mamma, 
where  are  the  apples?" 

Mrs.  Lanier  stopped  at  the  corner  and  put 
down  a  bundle.  She  looked  so  tired  and  hot. 
"No  apples  Lucy,  the  Yankees  shot  your  apple 
tree  all  to  pieces."  Lucy  went  slowly  back  to 
Sallie  Katherine,  and  Major  Acuff  asked, 
"What's  the  matter,  child?" 

"Mamma  didn't  bring  my  apples;  the  Yankees 
shot  our  tree  all  to  pieces — but  I'm  not  going  to 
cry." 

"Never  mind,  I'll  make  those  bad  Yankees 
send  you  a  great  big  bag  full  of  apples." 

Sallie  Katherine  wasn't  listening;  she  scented 
trouble  when  old  Abe  ran  to  assist  her  mother. 
"Abe,  who  is  that  man  talking  with  the  children?  " 

"Dat's  some  ole  Yankee  po'  white  trash — 
dem  chillun  fotch  him  here  to  dinner — dem  an' 
Miss  Marion  bofe." 

"We  have  no  dinner  for  him — send  him 
away.  No,  I  shall  tell  him  myself."  Mrs. 
Pridgin  opened  her  ears  to  hear  Mrs.  Lanier 
give  that  Yankee  a  piece  of  her  mind. 

"Wait,  sister,  wait!"    Marion  stepped  into 


the  street  and  drew  her  sister  aside.  Mrs. 
Lanier  listened  stonily,  hesitated,  shook  her  head 
a  time  or  two,  then  walked  to  that  Yankee  with 
a  very  white  face.  Mrs.  Pridgin  couldn't  hear 
a  word  until  the  Yankee  lifted  his  head  and  said, 
"Thank  you,  Madam." 

Marion  kept  watching  until  a  lean  brown 
horse  swung  around  the  corner,  and  a  rounda- 
bout gray  jacket  flung  himself  from  the  saddle. 
"Look,  Miss  Marion,  how '11  this  do?"— the 
leather  fragments  of  a  saddle  from  which  the 
rider's  blood  had  been  wiped  away. 

Marion's  eyes  brightened,  "That  will  do 
splendidly  for  the  soles,  Rodney." 

"I  don't  see  how  you  are  going  to  manage 
the  uppers.    Good  morning,  Mrs.  Lanier." 

"Dinner's  ready,  Mistis,"  Uncle  Abe  put  on 
his  white  coat — he  wouldn't  serve  fat  meat  and 
pea  soup  without  putting  on  that  coat.  They  had 
no  table;  Rodney  brought  chairs  for  the  ladies, 
and  arranged  the  children's  bench.  "Wait," 
said  Mrs.  Lanier;  "we  have  a  guest.  Oh,  Lucy! 
Sallie  Katherine,  bring  your  friend."  Both 
ladies  glanced  uncertainly  at  Rodney. 

The  children  arose,  looking  very  conscious, 
and  guilty.  Lucy  hid  a  paper  under  her  dress; 
Major  Acuff  slipped  a  note  book  into  his  pocket 
— in  which  Lucy  had  scrawled  her  own  name  and 
her  mamma's  name. 

Young  Bezard  bounded  to  his  feet,  "Marion," 
he  whispered  sharply,  "do  you  know  who  that 
man  is?" 

"No,  except  that  his  name  is  Major  Acuff." 

"I  knew  it!  Recognized  him  by  his  walk. 
He  was  president  of  the  court  martial  that  tried 
to  hang  me  at  Port  Gibson." 

Marion  staggered  up  and  her  breath  stopped, 
"Send  him  away,  sister,  send  him  away." 

Rodney  touched  her  arm,  "No,  it's  all  right, 
I  took  that  risk,  and  knew  exactly  what  I  was 


What  yer  got,  old  man?  "  asked  the  bristly-bearded  man  in  blue  as  he  bent  over  the  oven.     "Put  da.  down!     Dat  pie  belongs  to  dese  chillun."  replied  Uncle  Abe,  trying  to  shove  the  soldier  away. 
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Rodney  came  running  with  Sallie  (Catherine  upon  his  shoulder,  a  jubilant  child  holding  an  apple  in  each  hand.    Lucy  darted  ahead,  "Look,  little  aunty,  look!    I've  got  two  apples 


doing.  Sh!  not  a  word.  Major  Acuff,  do  you 
remember  me?"  he  asked  and  laughed. 

The  major  seemed  trying  to  remember — with 
his  ears.    "Yes,  I  do  remember  your  voice." 

"I  am  Rodney  Bezard,  C.  S.  A." 

The  other  man  started  perceptibly.  "Rodney 
Bezard,  the — the — "  Major  AcufT  refrained  from 
using  the  word  "spy" — "the  courier  we  captured 
at  Port  Gibson?" 

"The  same — quite  at  your  service — for  dinner." 

"Well,  well,"  Major  AcufT  frankly  extended 
a  hand;  Rodney  took  it,  and  led  him  to  his  chair. 

"Now,  Major,  sit  in  this  rocking-chair — I  am 
your  debtor  for  three  meals,  if  I  remember 
rightly — and  a  very  gorxl  horse." 

"My  best  hors*-,"  the  Union  officer  corrected. 

"Excellent  horse,  else  I  shouldn't  be  here  to 
offer  you  this  plate  of  soup — yes,  just  take  it  in 
your  lap.    Sony  there's  no  table." 

The  ladies'  faces  were  very  tense  and  white  as 
the  two  men  chatted.  They  listened  without 
hearing  until  Rodney  said:  "Major,  it  is  now 
fifteen  minute-*  to  one.  May  I  show  you  to  a  place 
of  Safety  before  the  shelling  begins?" 

"Thank  you,  this  negro  boy  will  lead  me — 
but  you  are  right — I  must  go." 

The  children  followed  him  to  the  corner  \\  hen- 
he  bade  them  good-by.  "Now  run  back  to  your 
mother.  Mr.  Bezard,  would  you  kindly  come  here 
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ng  street  of  cave-dwellers  looked  on 
men  who  talked  so  earnestly.  "Mr. 
vc  tho*e  children  a  letter  addressed 
ral  officer,  asking  hin  care  and  pro- 
are  a  brave  man,  I  know  that,  and, 
riM'ble  one.  There's  no  telling  where 
of  war  may  lead.  We  nhould  never 
it  -at  Port  Gibson,  for  instance — 
rtjld  l»e  here,  a  free  man,  and  I,  a 
PleaM  sec  that  Lucy  kcq»  my  letter, 


"You  are  very  kind.  Uncle  Abe  may  keep  your 
letter  for  a  souvenir — the  ladies  might  destroy  it." 

Rodney  saw  that  the  children  were  waiting 
when  he  turned  and  called,  "Run  along  every- 
body; we  are  going  up  to  look  at  our  apple  crop. 
Hurry!"  They  scampered  ahead,  while  Rodney 
Bezard  followed  with  Marion.  This  was  the 
event  of  their  day. 

A  flight  of  rickety  wooden  steps  zigzagged 
dizzily  upward  to  that  isolated  house  whose 
dormer  window,  like  a  solitary  eye,  looked 
toward  the  Jackson  Road  where  Grant's  bellow- 
ing center  lay.  Round  about  along  the  hills  and 
ravines,  an  enormous  blue  serpent  tightened  its 
coils — hissing  with  fire  and  glittering  with  steel — 
yet  cautious  withal,  because  of  vomiting  muzzles 
and  deadly  bayonets  within. 

When  they  had  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  hill, 
Lucy  caught  Rodney's  hand:  "Now  show  me  my 
apple  tree." 

"Mine  too,"  echoed  Sallie  Katherine. 

The  young  courier  knelt  and  pointed  to  the 
southeast,  following  the  course  of  Cherry  Street 
and  far  into  1 1  ic  country  beyond,  to  a  big  old 
white  house  on   a  summit,  behind   which  the 

brigade  headquarters  crouched.    "Oh,  I  know 

thai  place,"  Lucy  remarked  with  superior  air; 
"thai  'a  when  old  Aunt  Hannah  lives.  1  could  go 
there  with  both  eves  shut." 

"Sb  COUld  I,"  Said  little  Sallie  Katherine. 

"  but  I  i  an'i  Bee  my  apple  tree,"  Lucy  insisted. 

"No,  it's  in  the  ravine,"  the  courier  laughed. 
"Hello,  here  come  I  he  shells  again;  run,  children." 

At  the  first  boom  from  the  river  the  streets 
cleared  like  a  village  of  prairie  dogs.  The  shell 
burst  overhead. 

Al  sundown  the  cannonading  stopped.  They 

•raited  and  listened,  and  looked  at  each  other  in 

lh>  ominous  itillneM  more  terrifying  than  the 
noi  e.  Marion  darted  out  of  the  cave  and  ran 
like  a  squirrel  up  the  rickety  steps,  f  rom  the 
Mimmit  she  saw  that  a  white  Hag  was  flying  at 


the  river  bank,  and  deadly  fear  gripped  the  girl's 
throat.  She  gasped — her  knees  grew  weak.  A 
general  officer  was  observing  through  his  glass; 
she  dared  not  inquire  what  had  happened. 
Several  boats  were  putting  out  from  the  river 
batteries.  Men  were  rowing  the  small  boats; 
dragging  the  bigger  ones  in  tow.  These  bigger 
boats  seemed  crowded  with  blue  uniforms,  most 
of  them  standing,  others  lying  on  stretchers. 
One  man  wore  a  big  white  hat — no,  it  was  a 
bandage  around  his  head. 

Marion's  heart  bounded  on  again — Major 
AcufT — the  prisoners — blood  surged  tumultuously 
to  her  temples.  She  stood  like  a  woman  of  stone, 
watching  the  boats  as  they  crossed  the  river,  dis- 
charged  their  prisoners,  and  came  back  empty; 
she  saw  the  white  Hag  come  down,  she  saw  a  puff 
from  the  nearest  gunboat  and  a  mortar  shell 
(ami-  hissing  toward  the  hill.  Marion  covered 
her  face  and  began  to  sob. 

The  officer  touched  her  shoulder.  "My  dear 
Miss  Lanier,  there's  no  danger — 

She  leaped  Up,  and  faced  him  with  clenched 
hands,  "Danger!  Do  you  think  I'm  afraid?  I 
thought  the  city  had  surrendered."  Marion 
whirled  angrily  and  ran. 

Till-', Kb  had  been  terrible  lighting;  day  and 
nighl  the  women  made  lint  and  bandages; 
day  and  nighl  they  nursed  the  wounded.  Am- 
bulant rs  poured  their  mangled  stream  into  the 
hospitals     Rodney  bezard  was  not  among  them; 

Marion  had  seen  or  heard  nothing  of  him  for 
two  interminable  days.  At  the  noon  hour  she  sat 

upon  the  hill  lop  watching  those  fortified  crests 
to  the  southeast.  Lucy  and  Sallie  katherine 
chattered.    Their  mother  was  al  the  hospital. 

"Please,  please,  children,  don't  talk.    I  want 

to  wall  h  I  he  road." 

"I  wani  my  apples,"  Lucy  insisted.  "Mr. 

Rodney  forgot ." 
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IN  the  new  white  marble  Administration 
Building  at  Bronx  Park,  my  private  office 
separated  the  offices  of  Dr.  Silas  Quint  and 
Professor  Boomly;  and  it  had  been  ar- 
ranged so  on  purpose,  because  of  the  in- 
creasingly frequent  personal  misunderstand- 
ings between  those  two  eminent  entomol- 
ogists. It  was  very  plain  to  me  that  a  crisis  in 
this  quarrel  was  rapidly  approaching. 

A  bitter  animosity  had  for  some  months  existed 
on  both  sides,  born  of  the  most  intense  profes- 
sional jealousy.  They  had  been  friends  for 
years.  No  unseemly  rivalry  disturbed  this 
friendship  as  long  as  it  was  merely  a  question  of 
collecting,  preparing,  and  mounting  for  exhibi- 
tion the  vast  numbers  of  butterflies  and  moths 
which  haunt  this  insectiferous  earth.  Even 
their  zeal  in  the  eternal  hunt  for  new  and  unde- 
scribed  species  had  not  made  them  enemies. 

I  am  afraid  that  my  suggestion  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  great  glass  flying-cage  for  living 
specimens  of  moths  and  butterflies  started  the 
trouble  between  these  hitherto  godly  and  middle- 
aged  men.  That,  and  the  Carnegie  Educational 
.Medal  were  the  causes  which  began  this  deplor- 
able affair. 

Various  field  collectors,  employed  by  both 
Quint  and  Boomly,  were  always  out  all  over  the 
world  foraging  for  specimens;  also,  they  were  con- 
stantly returning  with  spoils  from  every  quarter 
of  the  globe. 

Now,  to  secure  rare  and  beautiful  living  speci- 
mens of  butterflies  and  moths  for  the  crystal 
flying-cage  was  a  serious  and  delicate  job.  Such 
tropical  insects  could  not  survive  the  journey  of 
several  months  from  the  wilds  of 
Australia,  India,  Asia,  Africa,  or 
the  jungles  of  South  America — 
nor  could  semi-tropical  species 
endure  the  captivity  of  a  few 
weeks  or  even  days,  when  cap- 
tured in  the  West 
Indies,  Mexico  I 
or  Florida. 


Only  our  duller-colored,  smaller,  and  hardier 
native  species  tolerated  capture  and  exhibition. 

Therefore,  the  mode  of  procedure  which  I  sug- 
gested was  for  our  field  expeditions  to  obtain 
males  and  females  of  the  same  species  of  butter- 
fly or  moth,  mate  them,  and,  as  soon  as  any 
female  deposited  her  eggs,  place  the  tiny  pearl- 
like eggs  in  cold  storage  to  retard  their  hatching, 
which  normally  occurs,  in  the  majority  of  species, 
within  ten  days  or  two  weeks. 

This  now  was  the  usual  mode  of  procedure  fol- 
lowed by  the  field-collectors  employed  by  Dr. 
Quint  and  Professor  Boomly.   And  not  only  were 
the  eggs  of  various  butterflies  and  moths  so 
packed  for  transportation,  but  a  sufficient  store 
of  their  various  native  food-plants  was  also  pre- 
served, where  such  food-plants  could  not 
be  procured  in  the  United  States. 
So  when  the  eggs  arrived  at  Bronx 
Park,  and  were  hatched  there  in 
due  time,  the  young  caterpillars 
had  plenty  of  nourishment  ready 
for  them  in  cold  storage. 

Might  I  not,  legitimately,  have 
expected   the  Carnegie  Educa- 
tional Medal  for  all  this?    I  have 
never  received  it.    I  say  this 
without    indignation  —  even 
without  sorrow.    I  merely 
make  the  statement. 

Yet,  my  system  was 
really    a   very  beautiful 
system;   a  tiny  batch  of 
eggs  would  arrive  from  Cey- 
lon, or  Sumatra,  or  Africa; 
when  taken  from  cold  stor- 
age and  placed  in  the  her- 
barium they  would  presently 
hatch.  The  caterpillars  were 
fed  with  their  accustomed 
food-plant — a  few  leaves 
being  taken  from 
cold  storage 
every  day 
for  them 
—  they 
would 
pass 
through 
their 
three  or 

four  moulting 
periods,  cease 
feeding  in  due 
time,  trans- 
form into  the 
chrys  a  lis 
stage,  and 
finally  appear 
in  all  the  splen- 
dor and  mag- 
ni  ficence  of 
butterfly  or 
moth. 

The  great 
glass  flying- 
cage   was  now 
alive  with  superb 
moths  and  butterflies, 
flitting,  darting,  flutter- 
ing among  the  flowering  bushes 
or  feeding  along  the  sandy  banks 
of  the  brook  which  flowed  through 
the  flying-cage,  bordered  by  thick- 
ets of  scented  flowers.    And  it  was 
like  looking  at  a  meteoric  shower 
of  winged  jewels,  where  the  huge 
metallic-blue  Morpho  from  South 


1  looked  up  at  them. 
"Courage,  Miss  Case! 
Try  not  to  faint,"  I  said. 


Then  Jones  coolly 
passed  one  arm  about  her 
waist  and,  "Try  not  to  faint,  Mildred,'^ 
he  said.     "It  might  muss  your  hair." 


America  flapped  and  sailed,  and  the  orange  and 
gold  and  green  Ornithoptera  from  Borneo  pur- 
sued their  majestic,  bird-like  flight— where  big, 
glittering  Papilionince  flashed  through  the  bushes 
'  or  alighted  nervously  to  feed  for  a  few  moments 
on  jasmine  and  phlox,  and  where  the  slowly  flop- 
ping Heliconians  winged  their  way  amid  the 
denser  tangles  of  tropical  vegetation. 

Nothing  like  this  flying-cage  had  ever  before 
been  seen  in  New  York;  thousands  and  thousands 
of  men,  women,  and  children  thronged  the  lawn 
about  the  flying-cage  all  day  long. 

By  night,  also,  the  effect  was  wonderful;  the 
electric  lights  among  the  foliage  broke  out.  The 
o-reat  downy-winged  moths,  which  had  been 
asleep  all  day  while  the  butterflies  flitted  through 
the  sunshine,  now  came  out  to  display  their  crim- 
son or  peacock-spotted  wings,  and  the  butterflies 
folded  their  wings  and  went  to  bed  for  the  night. 

The  public  was  enchanted,  the  authorities  of 
the  Bronx  proud  and  delighted;  all  apparently 
was  happiness  and  harmony.  Except  that  no- 
body offered  me  the  Carnegie  medal. 
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I  was  sitting  one  morning  in  my  office,  which, 
as  I  have  said,  separated  the  offices  of  Dr.  Quint 
and  Professor  Boomly,  when  there  came  a  loud 
rapping  on  my  door,  and,  at  my  invitation,  Dr. 
Quint  bustled  in — a  little,  meager,  excitable, 
nearsighted  man. 

'"Last  week,"  he  began  angrily,  ''young  Jones 
arrived  from  Singapore  bringing  me  the  eggs  of 
Ercbia  astarle,  the  great  Silver  Moon  butterfly. 
Attempts  to  destroy  them  have  been  made. 
Last  night  T  left  them  in  a  breeding  cage  on  my 
desk.   Has  anybody  been  in  there?  " 

''I  don't  know,"  I  said.  "What  has  hap- 
pened? " 

"  I  found  an  ichneumon  fly  in  the  cage  yester- 
day!" he  shouted,  "and  this  morning  the  eggs 
have  either  shrunk  to  half  their  size  or  else  the 
eggs  of  another  species  have  been  secretly  sub- 
stituted for  them  and  the  Silver  Moon  eggs 
stolen!  Has  he  been  in  there?" 

"Who?"  I  asked,  pretending  to  misunder- 
stand. 

"He!"  demanded  Quint  fiercely.  "If  he  has 
I'll  kill  him  some  day." 

He  meant  his  one-time  friend,  Dr.  Boomly. 
Alas! 

•"For  heaven's  sake,  why  are  you  two  per- 
petually squabbling?"  I  asked  wearily.  "You 
used  to  be  inseparable  friends.  Why  can't  you 
make  up?" 

"Because  I've  come  to  know  him.  That's 
why!  I  have  unmasked  this — this  Borgia — this 
Machiavelli— this  monster  of  duplicity!  Mat- 
ters are  approaching  a  point  where  something 
has  got  to  be  done  short  of  murder.  I've  stood 
all  his  envy  and  jealousy  and  cheap  imputations, 
and  hints  and  contemptible  innuendoes  that  I'm 
going  to  " 

He  stopped  short,  glaring  at  the  doorway, 
which  had  suddenly  been  darkened  by  the  vast 
bulk  of  Professor  Boomly — a  figure  largely 
abdominal,  but  majestic — like  the  massive  butt 
end  of  an  elephant.  For  the  rest,  he  had  a  rather 
insignificant  and  peevish  face  and  a  melancholy 
mustache  that  usually  looked  damp. 

"Mr.  Smith,"  he  said  to  me,  in  his  thin,  high, 
sarcastic  voice — a  voice  incongruously  at  vari- 
ance with  his  bulk — "has  anybody  had  the  in- 
fernal impudence  to  enter  my  room  and  nose 
about  my  desk?" 

"  Yes,  /  have!"  replied  Quint  excitedly.  "I've 
been  in  your  room.  What  of  it?  What  about  it?  " 

Boomly  permitted  his  heavy-lidded  eyes  to 
rest  on  Quint  for  a  moment,  then,  turning  to  me, 
"  I  want  a  patent  lock  put  on  my  door.  Will  you 
speak  to  Professor  Farrago?" 

T  want  one  put  on  mine,  too!"  cried  Quint. 
"  I  want  a  lock  put  on  my  door  which  will  keep 
envious,  dull-minded,  mentally  broken-down, 
impertinent,  and  fat  people  out  of  my  office!" 

Boomly  flushed  heavily,  "Fat?"  he  repeated, 
glaring  at  Quint.   "Did  you  say  'fat'?" 

"  Yes,  fat! — intellectually  and  corporeally  fat! 
I  want  that  kind  of  individual  kept  out.  I  don't 
trust  them.  Fm  afraid  of  them.  Their  minds 
are  atrophic  d.  They  arc  unmoral,  possibly  even 
criminal!  I  don't  want  them  in  my  room  snoop- 
ing about  to  see  what  I  have  and  what  Fm  doing. 
I  don't  want  them  to  sneak  in,  eaten  up  with 
jealousy  and  envy,  and  try  to  damage  the  eggs 
of  the  Silver  Moon  butterfly  because  the  honor 
and  glory  of  hatching  them  would  probably  pro- 
cure for  me  the  Carnegie  Kducat  loBIU  Medal  " 

"Why.  you  little,  dried-up,  protoplasmic 
atom!"  bur*t  out  Boomly,  his  face  suffused  with 
passion.  "Are  you  insinuating  that  I  have  any 
designs  on  your  batch  of  eggs?  " 

"It's  my  l*elief,"  shouted  Quint,  "that  you 
want  that  medal  yourself,  and  that  you  put  an 
ichneumon  fly  in  my  breeding  cage  in  hopes  it 
would  sting  the  eggs  of  the  Silver  Moon." 

"1/  you  found  an  ichneumon  fly  there,"  re- 
torted Boomly,  "you  probably  hatched  it  in 
mistake  for  a  butterfly!"  And  he  burst  into  a 
peal  of  contemptuous  laughter,  but  his  little, 
pig-like  eyes  under  the  heavy  lids  were  furious. 

"I  now  believe,"  said  Quint,  trembling  with 
rage,  "that  you  have  criminally  substituted  a 


batch  of  common  Plexippus  eggs  for  the  Silver 
Moon  eggs  I  had  in  my  breeding  cage!  I  believe 
you  are  sufficiently  abandoned  to  do  it!" 

"Ha!  Ha!"  retorted  Boomly  scornfully.  "I 
don't  believe  you  ever  had  anything  in  your 
breeding  cage  except  a  few  clothes  moths  and 
cockroaches!" 

Quint  began  to  dance.  "You  did  take  them!" 
he  yelled;  "and  you  left  me  a  bunch  of  milkweed 
butterflies'  eggs!  Give  me  my  eggs  or  I  shall  vio- 
lently assault  you!" 

"Assault  your  grandmother!"  remarked 
Boomly,  with  unscientific  brevity.  "What  do 
you  suppose  I  want  of  your  ridiculous  eggs? 
Haven't  I  enough  eggs  of  Heliconius  Salome 
hatching  to  give  me  the  Carnegie  medal  if  I 
want  it?" 

"The  Silver  Moon  eggs  are  unique!"  cried 
Quint.    "You  know  it!   You  know  that  if  they 
hatch,  pupate,  and  become  perfect  insects 
that  I  shall  certainly  be  awarded 

"You'll  be  awarded  theMatteawan 
medal,"  remarked  Boomly  with 
venom. 

Quint  ran  at  him  with  a 
half-suppressed  howl,  his  mo- 
mentum carrying  him  half- 
way up  Professor  Boom- 
ly's  person.   Then,  losing 
foothold,  he  fell  to  the 
floor  and  began  to  kick 
in  the  general  direction  of 
Professor  Boomly.    It  was 
a  sorrowful  sight  to  see  these 
two  celebrated  scientists  pant- 
ing, mauling,   scuffling,  and 
punching  each  other  around  the 
room,  tables  and  chairs  and  scrap- 
baskets  flying  in  every  direction, 
and  I  mounted  on  the  window-sill 
horrified,  speechless,  trying  to  keep 
clear  of  the  revolving  storm  center. 

"Where  are  my  Silver  Moon  eggs! " 
screamed  Dr.  Quint.    "Where  are 
my  eggs  that  Jones  brought  me 
from  Singapore — you  entomo- 
logical robber!    You've  got 
'em  somewhere!     If  you  ■ 
don't  give  'em  up  I'll 
find  means  to 
destroy  you!" 

"You  in-  4 
significant 
pair  of 
maxillary 
palpi!"  bel- 
lowed Profes- 
sor Boomly, 
galloping 


after  Dr.  Quint  as  he  dodged  around  my  desk. 
"I'll  pull  off  those  antennae  you  call  whiskers  if 

I  can  get  hold  of  'em  " 

Dr.  Quint's  threatened  mustaches  bristled  as 
he  fled  before  the  elephantine  charge  of  Profes- 
sor Boomly — once  again  around  my  desk,  then 
out  into  the  hall,  where  I  heard  the  door  of  his 
office  slam,  and  Boomly,  gasping,  panting,  breath- 
ing vengeance  outside,  and  vowing  to  leave  Quint 
quite  whiskerless  when  he  caught  him. 

It  was  a  painful 
scene  for  scientists  to 
figure  in  or  to  gaze 
upon.  Profoundly 
shocked  and  upset, 
I  locked  up  the  an- 
thropological de- 
partment offices 
and  went  out 
into  the 
Park, 
wh  ere 
the  sun 
was 
shining 
and  a 
gentle 
June 
wind 
stirred 
the  trees. 

Too 
complete- 
ly upset  to 
do  any  more 
work  that  day, 
I  wandered 
about  amid  the 
gaily  dressed 
crowds  at  haz- 
ard; some- 
times I  con- 
t  e  m  plated 
the  monkeys; 
sometimes 
gazed  sadly 
upon  the 
seals.  They 
dashed  and 
splashed 
ind  raced 


"Vi-ry  well,  Min  Ca»e,  talk  In  him,"  I  laid.     "Jone»  and  I  arc  here  a*  witnenei. " 


Eggs  of  the  Silver  Moon, 
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'round  and  'round  their  tank,  or  crawled  up  on 
the  rocks,  craned  their  wet,  sleek  necks,  and 
barked — houp!  houp!  houp! — until  I  understood 
very  clearly  that  the)  liked  the  ladies  best. 

Well,  it  was  a  chivalrous  preference.  Had  the 
opportunity  been  mine,  perhaps — but  let  it  pass. 

For  luncheOn  1  went  over  to  the  Rolling-Stone 
Restaurant.  There  was  a  very  pretty  girl  there 
— an  unusually  pretty  girl — or  perhaps  it  was  one 
of  those  days  on  which  every  girl  looked  unusu- 
ally pretty  to  me.   There  are  such  days. 

Her  voice  was  exquisite  when  she  spoke.  She 
said,  "We  have,  to-day,  corned-beef  hash,  fried 
ham  and  eggs,  liver  and  bacon — "  but  let  that 
pass,  too. 

I  took 
my  tea 
very 
weak ; 
by  that 
time  1 
learned 
that 
her 
name  was 
Mildred 
Case;  that  she 
had   been  a 
private  detec- 
tive employ- 
ed in  a  de- 
partment 
store,  and 
that  her 
duties  had 
been  to  nab 
wealthy 
ladies  who 
forgot  to 
pay  for 
object  s 
usually 


discovered  in  their  reticules,  bosoms,  and  some- 
times in  their  stockings. 

Hut  the  confinement  of  indoor  work  had  been 
too  much  for  Mildred  Case,  and  the  only  out- 
door job  she  could  find  was  the  position  of  lady 
waitress  in  the  rustic  Rolling-Stone  Inn. 

She  was  very,  very  beautiful,  or  perhaps  it 
was  one  of  those  days — but  let  that  pass,  too. 

"You  are  the  great  Mr.  Percy  Smith,  Curator 
of  the  Anthropological  Department,  are  you  not?  " 
she  asked  shyly. 

"Yes,"  I  said  modestly;  and,  to  slightly  rebuke 
any  superfluous  pride  in  me,  I  added  with  becom- 
ing humility,  pointing  upward:  "but  remember, 
Mildred,  there  is  One  greater  than  I." 

"  Mr.  Carnegie?  "  she  nodded  innocently.  That 
was  true,  too.   I  let  it  go  at  that. 

We  chatted;  she  mentioned  Pro- 
fessor Boomly  and  Dr.  Quint,  gently 
deploring  the  rupture  of  their  friend- 
ship.   Both  gentlemen,  in  com- 
mon with  the  majority  of  the 
administration  personnel,  were 
daily  customers  at  the  Rolling- 
Stone  Inn.    I  usually  took 
my  lunch  from  my  board- 
inghouse  to  my  office, 
being  too  busy  to  go 
out  for  mere  nourish- 
ment. 

That  is  why  I  had 
hitherto 
missed 
Mildred 
Case. 


"Mildred,"  I  said,  "I  do  not  believe  it  can  be 
wholesome  for  a  man  to  eat  sandwiches  while 
taking  minute  measurements  of  defunct  mon- 
keys. Also,  it  is  not  a  fragrant  pastime.  Here- 
after I  shall  lunch  here." 

"It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  serve  you,"  said  that 
unusually — there  I  go  again!  It  was  an  unusu- 
ally beautiful  day  in  June.  Which  careful,  exact, 
and  scientific  statement,  I  think  ought  to  cover 
the  subject  under  consideration. 

After  luncheon  I  sadly  selected  an  expensive 
five-cent  cigar;  and,  as  I  hesitated,  lingering  over 
the  glass  case,  undecided  still  whether  to  give 
full  rein  to  this  contemplated  extravagance,  I 
looked  up  and  found  her  beautiful  gray  eyes 
gazing  into  mine. 

"What  gentle  thoughts  are  yours,  Mildred?" 
I  said  softly. 

"The  cigar  you  have  selected,"  she  murmured, 
"is  fly-specked." 

Deeply  touched  that  this  young  girl  should 
have  cared — that  she  should  have  expressed  her 
solicitude  so  modestly,  so  sweetly,  concerning 
the  maculicolous  condition  of  my  cigar,  I  thanked 
her  and  purchased,  for  the  same  sum,  a  packet 
of  cigarets. 

That  was  going  somewhat  far  for  me.  I  had 
never  in  all  my  life  even  dreamed  of  smoking  a 
cigaret.  To  a  reserved,  thoughtful,'  and  scien- 
tific mind  there  is,  about  a  packet  of  cigarets, 
something  undignified,  something  vaguely  frolic- 
some. 

When  I  paid  her  for  them  I  felt  as  though, 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  had  let  my- 
self go. 

Oddly  enough,  in  this  uneasy  feeling 
of  gaiety  and  abandon  a  curious  sensa- 
tion of  exhilaration  persisted. 
We  had  quite  a  merry  little  contretemps 
when  I  tried  to  light  my  cigaret  and  the 
match  went  out,  and  then  she  struck  an- 
other match,  and  we  both  laughed,  and 
that  match  was  extinguished  by  her 
breath. 

Instantly  I  quoted:  "  'Her  breath  was 

like  the  new-mown  hay  '" 

"Mr.  Smith!"  she  said, 
flushing  slightly. 

'"Her  eyes,'"  I  quoted, 
"'were  like  the  stars  at 
even!'" 

"You  don't  mean  my 
eyes,  do  you?" 

I  took  a  puff  at  my  un- 
lighted  cigaret.  I  felt  that 
I  was  slipping  my  cables  and 
heading  toward  an  unknown 
and  tempestuous  sea. 

"What  time  are  you  free, 
Mildred?"  I  asked,  scarcely 
recognizing  my  own  voice  in 
such  reckless  apropos. 
She  shyly  informed  me. 
I  struck  a  match,  lighted 
my  cigaret,  and  took  one  puff. 
That  was  sufficient;  I  was 
adrift.  I  realized  it,  trembled 
internally,  took  another  puff. 

"  If,"  said  I  carelessly,  "on 
your  way  home  you  should 
chance  to  stroll  along  the 
path  beyond  the  path  that 

leads  to  the  path  which  " 

I  paused,  checked  by  her 
bewildered  eyes.  We  both 
blushed. 

"Which  way  do  you 
usually  go  home?"  I  asked, 
•my  ears  afire. 

She  told  me.  It  was  a 
suitably  unfrequented  path. 

So  presently  I  strolled 
thither;  and  seated  myself 
under  the  trees  in  a  bosky 
dell. 

Now,  there  is  a  quality  in  boskiness  not  in- 
appropriate to  romantic  thoughts.  Boskiness, 

(Continued  on  page  j2i) 


"Dr.  Quint,"  said  Mil- 
dred Case,  "is  it  really 
true  that  you  are  guil- 
ty? "  "It  is,"  said 
Dr.  Quint  coolly. 


Two  portraits  of  Georgia 
Ca)  van,  who  was  one  of  the 
Lyceum  Theater  Company 
that  Mr.  Frohman  had 
already    engaged,  so 
that    when  DeMille 
and  I  came  to  write 
"The  Wife"  we 
were    obliged  to 
create  characters 
that  would  fit  the 
members  of  the 
company.    We  could 
not  say  "Here  is  our 
heroine.       Find  an 
actress  to  suit  her" 
— for    Georgia  Cay- 
Tan  was  to    be  the 
leading  lady,  whatever 
the    play  itself  might 
happen  to  be. 
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had  leased  the  classroom,  hall,  and  stage,  which  Steele  Mackaye 
had    designed  when   the  Lyceum  Theater  was  built.     I  am  very 
proud  to  give  the  names  of  some  of  the  pupils  who  made  up  my 
classes:   Alice  Fisher,  Blanche  Walsh,  Charles  Bellows,  Maude  Banks 
George  Fawcett,  Harriet  Ford,  Emma  Sheridan,  Dorothv  Dorr,  Wilfred 
Buckland  George  Foster  Piatt,  Jennie  Eustace,  Grace  Kimball,  Cora 
Maynard,  William  Ordway  Partridge,  Robert  Taber,  Lincoln  Wagnalls 
E.  Wales  Winter,  White  Whittlesey,  and  Edith  Chapman.    This  list 
stands  as  a  refutation  of  the  statement  that  the  school  of  acting  is 
not  of  benefit  in  preparing  for  the  stage.    It  may  sound  like  claim- 

•  U^  -Tre  my  share  of  foresiSht>  but  the  dominant  talent  of  each 
individual  was  apparent  to  me  at  that  time.  William  Ordwav  Partridge 
the  noted  sculptor,  was  a  gifted  young  man  but  I  advised  him  to  devote 
himself  to  sculpture,  rather  than  to  the  stage. 

A  graphic  picture  of  Robert    Taber's  successful  and  almost  super- 
human effort  to  overcome  his  physical  disadvantages,  will  remain 
with  me  always.    One  day,  as  I  satin  my  studio,  he 
limped  in  — pale,  delicate— almost  an  invalid  in 
appearance.    An  illness  in  childhood  had  left 
him  with  a  shortened  leg,  so  that  he  was 
obliged  to  wear  a  shoe  with  a  sole  at 
least  two  inches  thick.    After  intro- 
ducing himself,  he  told  me  of  his 
ambition.    "Do  you  think  I  can 
possibly  become  an  actor  with 
these?"  he  asked,  pointing 
to  his  bent  knee  and  droop- 
ing shoulder.    The  tragic 
pathos    in    his  face 
aroused  my  sympathy 
and  I  asked  him  to 
i    read  to  me. 

All    his  selections 
from  the 
old  classics 
which  he 
loved  like 
many  an- 
other 
youth  I 
have  met 
with  the 
s  p  e 1 1  of 
the  stage 
upon  him. 
So  he 


were 


morn*  rntm  the 
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In  the  oval    A  »cene  by  Mm  Cayvan 
»nd  Herbert  Ke|<ey   from   "The  Wile." 
We  wrote  it  at  DeMille't  country  home. 

EFORE  Daniel  Frohman  could  assume 
full  control  of  the  Lyceum  Theater, 
a  numUr  of  preliminary  details  had 
to  be  arranged.    Helen  Dauvray's 
lea-c  of  the  theater  had  not  expired 
and  Mr.  Frohman  had  to  convince 
the  stockholders,  none  of  whom  were 
ifal  mm,  that  he  rould  make  the  theater 
intf  proposition.    Naturally,  the  period  im- 
tely  preceding  Mr.  rrohman's  management 
most  unsettled  one.    The  future  policy 
theater  was  lo  he  determined,  a  company 
I.  and  a  play  selected.    Mr.  Irohman  and 
id  it  difficult  to  adjust  our  jx»int  of  view 
y  f»olicy  other  than  that  of  the  Madison 
E  Theater,  with  which  we  ha/I  been  v»  long 
ied.    He  decided  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
on  Square  had  produced  domestic  comedy, 


the  Lyceum 
should  lake  its 
place  as  the  home  of 
ociety  drama,  and   the  (heater  should 

be  known  for  the  artistic  production  of 

plays,    rather   than   a  Ihealer   for   celebrated  slars. 
am  happy  lo  say  that  most  of  the  players  found  fame  i; 

a  few  seasons. 

During  the  early  dayi  of  my  association  with  Mr. 
Frohman  ;it  the  Lyceum  Theater,  much  of  my  time 

occupied    with    my   duties    in    connection  wilh 

Franklin  Sargent's  Dramatic  School.     Mr.  Sargent 


(To  the  right) 
Mrs.  Cora  Brown  Poller. 


r 


Belasco 


read  to  me  scenes  from  "Richard  III,"  "Julius  Caesar,"  and 
'•Romeo and  Juliet."  His  reading  was  distinct,  his  interpretations 
spirited.  A  flash  of  genius  ran  through  the  fiber  of  the  boy;  there 
was  strength  and  impressiveness  in  his  delivery.     He  was  thor- 
oughly exhausied  when  he  had   finished,   and  I  was  in  a 
quandary.  "Surely  I  can't  lengthen  his  leg,"  I  thought;  "yet 
he  wants  to  play  juvenile  leads;  he  wants  to  play  Romeo!" 
I  saw  at  once  that  Robert  Taber  was  not  fitted  to  be  a 
pantaloon  actor,  a  parlor  figure,  for  there  was  a  flourish  and 
breadth   to   his  style  of  delivery  that  dedicated  him  to  the 
costume  play. 

He  must  have  seen  the  perplexity  in  my  face,  for  he  said:  Mr. 
Belasco,  I  can  raise  twenty  thousand  dollars,  which  you  can  have 
if  you  will  help  me.    You  have  assisted  stammerers!"     I  couldn't 
tell  him  that   a  limp  was  a  different   matter.     Nevertheless,  I 
resolved  to  see  what  I  could  do  for  him.    "I'll  not  take  a  cent  of 
money,"  I  said,  "but  if  you  will  do  as  I  tell  you,  we'll 
see  what  can  be  done."    He  agreed  and  there  _  — 

followed  a  regular  campaign  against  a  limp. 
It  was  my  idea  to  eliminate  the  defect 
through  exercises.    He  worked  faith 
fully.  He  walked,  he  lay  on  his  back, 
practicing  stretching  exercises;  he 
studied  the  balancing  of  his 
body,  throwing  the  weight  so 
that  his  short  leg  could  be  A 
brought  down  slowly  to  the  Jfe 
floor,  without  any  per- 
ceptible stooping  of  the 
shoulders.    I  had  a 
shoe   made,   with  a 
deep  inner  sole,  to 
take  the  place  of  the 
unsightly  shoe  he 
wore  when  he  first  J 
called   upon   me.  1 
After  a  year   of  Jj 
daily  work,  when 
he  was  ready  to 
enter  the  school 
of  acting,  his 
limp  was  so 
slight  that  it  was 
barely  percepti- 
ble!    When  he 
became  leading 
.man  for  Julia 
Marlowe,  whom 
he  afterwards 
married,  who  could 
have  detected  his 
deformity?     His  is 
a  most  remarkable 
instance, 
and  I  have 
often  re- 
called it. 
For  i  t 
is  an 


Blanche  Walsh,  and  l  below)  Grace 
Henderson.    Blanche  Walsh  was 
one    of   my  pupils  at  Sargent's 
Dramatic  School,  an  institution 
refuting    the    statement  that 
the  school  of  acting  is  not  a 
benefit  in  preparing  for  the 
stage.      Grace  Henderson, 
who  was  in  the   cast  for 
"The  Wife,"  was  married 
to  one  of  the  best  friends 
I  ever  had;  she  her- 
self  once  sup- 
ported Modjeska 
in  an  adaptation 
of  Balzac's  "Les 
Chouans. " 


PHOTOS 
FROM  THE 
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(In  the  oval )  ' '  Young  ' ' 
Edward  H.  Sothern  and  Belle 
Archer  in  ' '  The  Highest  Bidder, ' '  with 
which  they  attained  instantaneous  success. 


example  of  what  ambition  and  per- 
severance can  accomplish,  but  few  artists 
would  be  willing  to  practice  the  self-denial  and 
go  through  such  rigorous  training.  • 
The  pupils  of  the  Sargent  School  entered  with 
great  enthusiasm  into  the  preparations  for  our 
school  productions,  and  we  had  many  notable  suc- 
cesses.   I  believe  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  one  of  these, 
the  "Electra"  of  Sophocles,  was  the  most  remarkable 
exhibition  of  amateur  art  ever  seen  in  this  country.  It 
was  so  accurate,  so  scholarly,  so  classical  in  every  respect, 
that  we  were  invited  to  present  it  before  the  students 
of  Harvard  University,  as  an  illustration  of  the  beauty 
and   strength   of   ancient   dramatic   literature.  The 
faculty  and  students  were  enthusiastic  in  its  praise,'  and 
we  felt  highly  honored  that  such  distinction  had  been 
conferred  upon  us.  I  understood  then  that  it 
was  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Harvard 
that  an  amateur  company  had  been  transferred 
from  another  city.    Another  notable  represen- 
tation given  by  our  students  was  Moliere's  "Les 
Precieuses  Ridicules."    They  played  with  the 
true  Gallic  spirit  and  such  artistry  that  few  pro* 
(Continued  on  page  jip) 
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SYNOPSIS:   Good  old  Billy!  he 

likes  his  drink  and  likes  it  often  

says  he  can  take  care  of  himself. 
He  must:  because  he  is  the  architect 
for  the  Pannard  sky-scraper,  the 
foundation  work  of  which  is  sliding. 
Bow- Wow  knows  why  —  so  Billy 
takes  him  home  to  sober  up.  Tommy 
proposes  to  Geraldine  Benning  — 
she  is  thinking  of  Billy  and  says,  no 
Off  he  goes  to  the  club,  and  with  Billy 


i  e  r  a  1  d  i  n  e  was 
waiting  for  Billy. 
She  was  dressed  in 
something  light  and 
fluffy,  and  sugges- 
tive somehow  of  a 
garden  full  of 
marguerites. 


FATHER  and  daughter!  What  trans- 
ports they  knew  in  this  hour  of  their 
reunion!  They  were  so  lost  in  the 
wonder  of  being  together,  after  their 
fifteen  years  of  separation,  that  they 
did  not  notice  when  Billy  tip-toed 
from  the  room;  and  they  were  still  so 
leal  m  their  joy  that  they  scarcely  noticed  when, 
a  half  hour  later,  Hilly  returned  to  the  room.' 
They  were  sitting  on  the  leather  couch  near  the 
window.  The  eyes  of  Tavy  were  still  moist  with 
Uppy  tears,  and  uj»ori  Harrison  Stuart,  one  Jong 
sick  of  heart  hunger,  there  had  come  a  great 
peace  from  the  mere  presence  of  his  beautiful 
daughter,  whose  warm  little  hand  he  now  stroked 
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ty  were  |*,t  h  eager  In  their  welcome  of  Billy, 
they  became  aware  of  him.  Tavy  made 
lor  hm  on  the  couch  beside  her,  and  with 
and  in  hi*  and  one  in  her  father's  she  was  a 
very  happy  littler  Tavy  indeed, 
ey  were  rather  qmVt  for  a  trio  to  whom  had 
■  so  much  that  was  new  and  wonderful,  when 
roly,  out  of  a  clear  sky,  as  it  were,  came  the 
Lion  of  why  Hilly  and  Tavy  had  come  here 
iportuncly. 

'm  nol  quite  sure,"  puzzled  Hilly,  while 
smiled  at  his  confusion.  "  I  think  we  meant 
n  off  or  something.   You  see,  Tavy  and  i 

,w  '.«r»»i'.ut,  iv> 


have  not  seen  each  other  for  two  weeks,  and  we 
accidentally  met  in  the  park  this  morning.  Of 
course,  we  didn't  see  how  we  were  ever  going  to 
be  separated  again,  so  we  came  up  here  to  talk  it 

over." 

"I  understand."  Tavy's  father  was  very 
grave  and  thoughtful.  "I  feel  certain  that,  after 
you  had  talked  it  over,  you  would  have  decided 
for  Tavy  to  go  home  to  her  mother." 

They  seemed  to  be  doubtful  of  that.  Neither 
of  them  answered  for  a  while,  and  Billy  moved  a 
little  closer  to  Tavy. 

"Well,  I  don't  know,"  Billy  frankly  admitted. 
"I  don't  believe  we  intended  to  do  that." 

"You  see,  Daddy—"  She  stopped,  and 
laughed  in  sheer  delight.  It  was  so  strange  to 
use  that  word,  and  yet  so  good!  "You  see, 
Daddy,  Billy  is  never  going  to— to  forget  him- 
self any  more;  but  Mummy  wouldn't  believe  it 
for  a  long,  long  time;  but  if  Hilly  and  I  were  just 
to  be  married,  then,  by  and  by  when  Billy  had 
turned  out  all  right,  Mummy  would  be  very  glad 
that  we — had  done  it." 

She  was  so  ingenuous  about  it,  so  certain  that 
she  was  right,  so  charming  in  her  sureness  that 
anyone  could  sec  this  simple  logic,  that  Harrison 
Stuart  knitted  his  brows  in  concern. 

"So  you  would  have  been  married,"  he  pon- 
dered, and  thought  il  over  a  long,  long  time. 
"No,  Tavy,  it  wouldn't  do.  I  know,  if  Billy 
doesn't,  just  what  danger  there  is  in  that.  Billy 
thinks  he  is  cured,  and  I  hope  that  he  is,  but  he 
has  not  set  passed  through  his  fire  of  temptation. 
He  must  conquer  his  enemy  before  he  marries 
my  little  Tavy." 

"Hut  I  could  help  him." 

"Not  that!  Not  that!"  There  was  the  harsh- 
Den  of  BUddcn  fear  in  his  voice.  "Tavy."  He 
be  itated.     "Has   your   mother  told   you  my 

history?" 

She  at  motionless,  and  the  color  slowly  ran  up 

mto  her  cheeks,  She  felt  almost  guilty  in  the 

Knowledge  which  she  had  of  her  father.  She  was 
a  ham.  d.  not  alone  for  him,  but  ashamed  that 

he  I  new,    I  he  long,  curving  lashes  came  dow  n 

I.  »r  ImmuflOMt  MaMHIW CMMIIf  (lluut'i)- CorvMOHTM  in  Ci 


Enemy 

makes  a  night  of  it    When  Tommy  drops  out,  Billy  finishes  the  I 
escapade  alone  and  angers  Geraldine,  though  she  forgiv« him 
later  Then  Billy  learns  that  Bow- Wow  is  Harrison St^r   t  e 
architectural  genius,  who  had  suddenly  disappeared  fromview 
Billy  scours  the  c.ty  until  he  finds  Stuart's  wife  and  dTught 

Snln ■  £n!-nn  POVC?y-  BiHy  and  Tavy  bec°™  engaged 
One  night  Billy  gets  drunk  and  calls  on  Tavy  and  her  mother 
-who  breaks  off  the  engagement.  Both  GeraTdine  td 
Tommy  the  one  insincerely,  the  other  sincerely  try  to 
bring  them  together  again,  and  fail.  But  Taw  and  Rill? 
accidentally  find  each  other  again  -  Bil  y  takes  nef  ^  ' 
h:s  home,  where  they  come  fad  to  face  with ,  her  tSo£ 

over  her  eyes,  and  the  hand  which  lay  in  Harrison 
Stuart  s  clasped  his  own,  in  intimate  fondness. 

"She  has,  then."  He 
surmised  it  from  her  down- 
cast eyes,  from  her  confu-  ' 
sion,  from  her  silence,  and, 
for  a  moment,  he  bowed 
It  his   head.     This    was  a 

humiliation  which  hurt  more 
than  all  his  other  hurts! 
"Only  just  now,  Daddy."  She 
edged  closer  to  him,  and  drew 
Billy  with  her.   "It  was  not  until 
the  night  Billy— went  away,"  and 
this  time  it  was  Billy's  turn  for  self-  I 
abasement.     Of  the   three,  Tavy 
alone,  clear-eyed,  clear-souled  I 
Tavy,  had  no  cause  for  self- 
reproach,  and  yet  she  was  as 
ashamed  as  they,   and  this 
added  the  more  to  their 
bitter  guilt. 

"Then   you  know 
that,  in  one  case  at 
least,  marrying  a  man 
to  reform  him  was  a 
He  spoke  quickly,  as  he  grappled  with 
the  problem  which  confronted  them.  He  put  hurt 
pride  away  from  him.    "Billy  believes  in  himself, 
and  you  believe  in  Billy,  but  your  father  and 
mother  are  going  to  insist  that  Billy  must  prove 
his  strength  before,  not  after,  he  has  taken  your 
happiness  in  his  hands."    Both  Billy  and  Tavy 
were  silent  and  somber-eyed,  but  there  was  a  cer- 
tain squaring  of  Billy's  mouth  which  indicated 
some  strong  resolution  in  him.    "I'm  going  to 
propose  a  plan,"  Tavy's  father  went  on.   "I  have 
yet  some  time  before  I  can  announce  myself  as 
Harrison  Stuart.    I  must  be  sure  that  there  can 
be  no  further  stain  attached  to  that  name  before 
I  take  it  to  my  wife." 

"Why,  Daddy!"  Tavy  turned  to  him  in  as- 
tonishment. "  You  talk  as  though  you  were  going 
to  stay  here!  I  wouldn't  go  home  to  Mummy 
without  you!  Oh,  she'll  be  so  happy,  Daddy!" 
and,  reaching  up,  she  pressed  her  warm  face 
against  his  cold  one,  and  patted  his  other  cheek. 

"Not  yet,  Tavy,  dear.  Why,  only  to-day  I 
would  have  fallen,  had  not  God  sent  you  to  me 
just  in  time.  I  dare  not  go  to  Jean  so  long  as  this 
danger  threatens  me.  Every  day  I  fight  this  bat- 
tle, and,  until  I  win,  your  mother  must  nol  know 
that  I  am  alive.  I  must  have  your  promise  for 
that.   You  see  why,  don't  you?" 

A  pressure  of  the  hand  was  his  only  answer. 
Taw's  eyes  were  swimming  with  tears.  Poor 
Mummy,  poor  Mummy!  and  poor  Daddy!  And 
poor  Hilly!  And  poor  Tavy! 

"I  shall  win,  however."  There  was  (he  ring  of 
confidence  in  his  voice.  "You  must  go  home, 
Tavy,  and  Hill)-  must  fight  out.  his  battle,  side  by 
side  with  me.  Then  when  we  are  perfectly  sure 
of  ourselves,  we  will  come  to  you,  side  by  side. 
How  about  it,  Billy?" 

'Hie  two  men  looked  at  each  other  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  I  hen  they  shook  hands,  across  Tavy, 
and  she  was  a  very,  very  happy  little  girl,  for  one 
with  so  many  tears  in  her  eyes. 

"Il  will  be  the  first  real  secrel  I  ever  had  from 
Mummy,"  she  wondered.  "|  don'l  know  how  I 
shall  ever  be  able  to  keep  it!" 
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"You  will  have  more,"  and  now  there  was  exultation  in  his  tone. 
"I  have  you,  Taw,  and  that  is  a  joy  I  had  not  dared  to  hope  for  until 
the  end  of  my  trial.   You  must  arrange  for  clandes- 
tine meetings  with  Billy  and  me,  and  we'll  buy  a 
beautiful  house  for  Mummy,  and  spend  the  time 
in  between  in  fitting  it  up,  so  that  we  may  take 
her  home  like  a  royal  princess  when  the 
happiest  day  of  my  life  arrives." 


She  had  known 
that  this  mo- 
ment must 
come,  and  she 
had  her  answer 
ready,  but  it  was 
a  difficult  one  to 
speak.  The  arms  of 
her  daughter  stole 
softly  about  her. 
"  Mummy, 
dear."  '  , 


Tavy  clap- 
ped her  hands 
at  that,  and 

laughed  like  a  child.  It  was  such  a  glorious  trick  to 
play  on  Mummy,  such  a  delightful  secret  to  hug  to 
one's  breast! 

"It's  dreadfully  late,"  and  she  looked  reproachfully 
at  the  clock  on  the  mantel.    "I  have  to  start 
home  in  a  hurry,  or  Mummy  will  be  worried.  I 
don't  suppose  we  could  spare  time  to  drive  out 
right  now  past  some  of  the  places  where  we 
might  want  to  buy  the  house." 

"I  don't  suppose  we  could,"  her  father 
laughed.    "If  Mummy  is  worried  about  you, 
I  think  I  had  better  give  you  up  immediately. 

He  did  not,  however.  He  kept  her  there 
for  many  fleeting  minutes,  and  it  was  a 
very  difficult  parting,  indeed.  Billy 
wanted  to  take  her  to  the  corner  near 
the  enchanted  apartments,  but  she 
would  not  let  him.    Instead  she 
had  her  father  and  Billy  both 
escort  her  to  the  stage,  and,  as  far 
as  she  could  see  through  the 
crowded  traffiG,   she  looked 
back  out  of  the  window  and 
watched  them  standing  on 
the  curb,  side  by  side,  the 
old  man  and  the  young, 
at  the  threshold  of  their 
mutual  battle. 

What  a  mixture  of 
emotions  was  the 
sparkling  and  bub- 
bling and  worried 
and  dubious  Tavy 
who  hesitated  at 
the  door  of  the  en- 
chanted pink  and 
gray  parlor.  Her 
eyes  were  dancing, 
her  cheeks  were  aglow, 
the  imps  peeped  cau- 
tiously from  her  glossy 
curls,  and  there  was  a 
little  pucker  in  her  brow. 
She  had  to  keep  the  won- 
derful secret  of  a  new-found 
daddy  and  of  the  beautiful 
cottage  for  the  royal  prin- 
cess, and  she  had,  also,  to 
reinstate  Billy,  so  no  won- 
der she  was  all  a-jumble. 

"Where  have   you  been, 
Tavy? — you're  late,"  asked 
her  mother,  the  traces  of 
her  anxiety  still  upon  her. 

"With  Billy,"  the  frank 
reply  came  promptly, 
but  in  a  rather 
doubtful  voice. 

There  was  a  start- 
led look  in  Jean 
Stuart's  face  and 
then,  without  reply,  she 
turned  and  walked  into  the 
bay  window,  where  she  stood 
and  looked  down  at  the  river,  in  deep  trouble. 


ft 


The  voice  was  low  and  pleading.    "  Billy  must 
come  back.    I  know  that  he  will  never  drink 
too  much  again.   It  isn't  fair  to  judge  him  by 
your  experience.   It  isn't  fair  not  to  give  him 
a  second  chance.    Please,  Mummy;  I  love 
Billy  so." 

Jean  Stuart  took  her  daughter  in  her  arms, 
laid  her  hand  upon  the  glossy  curls,  and  drew 
her  head  upon  her  shoulder,  as  if  by  that  she 
could  surround  this  child  of  hers  from  the 
sorrow  which  had  been  her  own.  Yes,  she  knew 
love,  and  just  what  appalling  self-sacrifice  it 
could  mean,  and  it  was  because  Tavy  loved 
Billy  so  that  her  mother  was  strengthened  in 
her  determination. 

"It  is  against  my  wishes  for  Billy  to  come  here 
or  for  you  to  meet  him,"  she  said,  reflecting  curi- 
ously that  her  voice  was  harsh  and  dry. 

Tavy  straightened  and  stifled  the  pleading 
which  sprang  to  her  lips  as  she  saw  the  sternly 
set  features  of  her  mother,  and  she  walked  sadly 
away.    Jean  Stuart  stood  still,  looking  down 
again  at  the  endless  sweep  of  the  river,  her 
heart  heavy  within  her.    A  sob  aroused 
her,  and  she  turned.    Tavy  had  found 
the  picture  of  Billy,  but,  as  she  caught 
the  pitying  gaze  of  her  mother,  she 
clasped  the  picture  to  her  and  went 
into  her  own  room. 

It  was  a  long,  long  time  before  Jean 
Stuart  followed.    In  the  dainty  little 
delft  and  white  room,  she  found  Tavy 
kneeling  by  the  bedside,  the  picture 


Goodness  only 
knows  what's 
in  the  punch," 
says  G  e  r  - 
a  I  d  i  n  e  . 
Billy 
tastes  it 
again, 
"Rather 
refreshing, 
though. " 
He  empties 
his  glass,  and, 
for  just  an  instant, 
there  is  a  flash 
in  Geraldine's  eye. 
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Geraldine  had  no  need  to 
turn  and  watch  Billy.  She 
could  tell  all  about  him  by 
the  look  on  Tavy's  face! 
Those  delicately  tinted  oval 
cheeks  bad  turned  as  white 
as  the  poor  little  chiffon 
frock.  Tary's  eyes  wid- 
ened with  terror,  and  she 
stood  as  rijid  as  if  she  had 
been  frozen  into  a  beautiful 
static.     Billy  was  drunk! 


before  her,  and  the  head  of  black  curls  pillowed 
upon  her  arm.  The  shoulders  were  trembling 
with  silent  sobs. 

Had  she  been  harsh?  Had  Tommy  Tinkle 
•  ri-ht  when  he  said  that  her  judgment  was 
warped?  She  did  not  know.  She  only  saw  that 
this  child  whom  she  had  carried  in  her  arms, 
blood  of  her  Mood  and  flesh  of  her  flesh,  was  in 
deep  sorrow,  and  suddenly,  with  the  tears  at  last 
springing  into  her  own  dry  eyes,  and  with  a  tug- 
ging at  her  heart  strings  which  she  could  not  re- 
am, she  bent  over  her  daughter  in  a  flood  of  ten- 
derness. 

"Tavy,  dear,"  and  her  hand  again  sought  the 
curly  head;  "  Bitty  may  have  his  second  chance." 


convinced  and  somewhat  reluc- 
tant Mummy  Stuart  will 
not  cool  your  delirium, 
as,  with  such  a  Tavy 
by  your  side,  you  turn 
in    at   the  paradise 
which   is  Woodbriar. 
You   go   down  some 
rude  steps,  which  twist 
and   turn   amid  great 
swaying  trees,  and  you 
come  upon  a  little  rustic 
house,  the  broad  porches 
of  which  overhang  a 
little  rockbound  lake. 
The  water  is  deep 
and  clear  and 
blue,  and  the 
steep  dark  hills 
which  confine 
it  are  upside 
down  in  its 
pellucid  depths, 
so  that  the  tops 
of  the  trees  and 
the  blue  of  the 
^ky  meet  in  the 
water;  and  you 
may  look  far, 
far  down  into 
that  bewitched 
mirror  and  read 
a  happy  future 
— if  you  have 
a  Tavy  by 
your  side. 
That  was  the 
future  Billy  read, 
from  their  rustic 
table  on  the  porch 
where  a  sort  of 
glorified  waiter 
took  his  order  and 
went  away  and  you 
forgot    about  him 
for  a  long,  long  time, 
so  that  he  was  not 
bothersome,  and  you 
could  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  the  Tavy  by 
your  side. 

Of  course  the  swathing 
duster  was  thrown  off, 
and  the  gauzy  veil  lifted, 
and  even  Mrs.  Stuart's 
wrap  was  laid  aside  by  some 
necromancy.  Oh,  yes,  Billy 
had  done  it  himself, 
with  a  smile  and  a 
bow  and  a  pleas- 
ant word,  but  he 
forgot  about  it  in 
a  moment  after,  for- 
got about  it  in  the 
wonder  of  Tavy's 
luminous  big  eyes, 
blue    now,    like  a 
troubled  sky. 

This   was  Billy's 
first  outing  with  Tavy 
and  Tavy's  mother, 
his  first  meeting  in 
fact,  since  that  won- 


where  the  wild  flowers  tangle  in  the  grass,  and  a  choir 
of  birds  sing  unceasingly;  where  soft  breezes  come  to 
ruffle  the  surface  of  the  glassy  little  lake,  and  whisper 

in    the  swaying 
the    trees;  and 
food  and  drink 
am  b  r  o  si  a, 
a    Billy  and 
by  his  side? 
that  which 
glittered, 
with  a 
'  flashing 
Tavy's 
hand? 
The  ring! 
It  was 
placed 


W 


AS  the 


( h  a  place  as  Woodbriar!  To 
ir,  you  ride  on  the  wings  of 
*  and  elfin  roads  and  magic 

ecstatic  joy  and  through 
Mi  that  is,  you  do  if  you 

a  Tavy  by  your  side,  all 
»  ouster  and  perked  with  a 
net,  and  protected  by  a 


>l  a 


partially 


derful  time,  three  days  before,  when  he  round 
Tavy  in  the  little  park  and  caught  her  in  his 
arms,  and  billy,  for  all  his  happiness,  was  very 
grave  and  thoughtful,  too,  for  he  realized  that  he 
wai  merely  allowed  to  call,  not  really  desired; 
thai  If  by  one  of  the  ladies.  He  hit  keenly  that 
he  must  be  on  his  good  behavior,  so  he  auto- 
matically remembered,  now  and  then,  to  smile 
at  Mummy  Stuart  and  speak  a  pleasant  word; 
l»ut  this  was  difficult.  He  was  very  fond  of 
Mummy  Stuart;  but  he  had  been  separated  from 
I  y  for  so  very  long;  and  love  is  selfish,  as  it 
must  alwayi  be,  and  mo  then  have  lived  their 
lives;  and  the  world  is  for  the  young! 

'A     '  ••••  r<  -  ei    'I-  ii  a  p|a<  <  (Voodbriar, 


tin  ire  in  the  enchanted  |>inL  and  gray  parlor,  just 
before  the  start  for  Woodbriar,  but  on  the  dis- 
tincl  understanding  thai  it  was  the  symbol  of 
Billy's  Strength  and  thai  when  billy's' strength 
should  vanish,  the  ring  should  vanish,  too,  never 
to  return.  Such  an  easy  condition  that,  by  which 
to  place  a  ring  of  such  glorious  significance  on  the 
linger  of  such  a  marvelous  girl  as  Tavy;  and  now 
here  was  the  ring,  happy,  too,  it  seemed,  catching 
I  he  blue  of  the  sky  and  the  green  of  the  leaves  and 
the  red  of  the.  charming  motor-bonnet  and  the 
gold  of  the  sun,  and  all  the  other  countless  tints 
and  shades  from  far  and  near,  and  sparkling  them 
in  all  directions,  as  if  it  were  a  fountain  of  sparks. 
(Continual  an  pdgt 


OVER  a  quiet  ocean. 
Thrilling  ils  farthest  shore. 
Echoes  the  cry  of  a  mother 

Who  kneels  by  the  son  she  bore. 
Loud  is  the  noise  of  battle 
Over  the  blackened  hill. 
But  there  he  lies  by  the  roadway. 
Pallid,  and  cold,  and  still. 

What  though  he  dies  for  glory? 

What  though  his  humble  name 
Shall  stand  with  a  thousand  others 

On  war's  grim  roll  of  fame? 
The  light  in  his  eyes  has  faded, 

The  flush  on  his  cheek  Aas  fled; 
Her  world  is  turned  to  ashes; 

The  boy  that  she  looed  is  dead. 


And  here  in  a  happier  country 

Mothers  with  babes  in  arms 
Shrink  at  the  tales  of  glory 

Won  'mid  a  war's  alarms — 
And  pray  that  a  pitying  Heaven 

May  bid  the  blood-feuds  cease. 
Heeding  the  cry  of  the  mothers 

Who  plead  for  their  sons,  and  peace! 


When  aMan'sLiickp 


and  a  sympathetic  listener  and,  while  not  highly 
respected,  was  popular.  But  he  was  unlucky.  For 
whatever  he  did  undertake  seemed  to  go 
wrong.    If  he  found  a  pocket- 
book  and  returned  it  to  its 
owner  he  received  no  re- 
ward.   If  he  determined 
to  keep  it  he  was  sure 
to  find  it  empty.  This 
was  not  because  he 
was  either  good 
or  bad;  it  was 
merely  be- 
cause he  was 
unlucky. 
Luck,  you 
enow,  has 
nothing 
what- 
ever 


fore  and  hated  to  do  it  now,  but  Lubarsky 
would  hear  of  nothing  else  and,  in  the  end,  the 
mortgage  was  executed,  and  Karin  received  his 
fifty  dollars. 

There  came  now  the  day  on  which  the  mort- 
gage was  due.  Early  in  the  morning  Karin 
presented  himself  at  Lubarsky's  office  and  asked 
for.  a  month's  extension  of  time,  but  Lubarsky 
shook  his  head. 

"Not  one  day,"  he  replied.  "You  have  until 
midnight  to-night,  and  if  I  don't  get  the  money 
then  I'll  have  a  man  there  for  the  furniture." 
"Ain't  you  got  a  heart?"  asked  Karin. 
"Not  in  business,"  said  Lubarsky.  "Besides 
somebody  told  me  you  were  thinking  of  moving 
to  Philadelphia." 

"As  I  hope  to  die,  Mr.  Lubarsky,"  fervently 
began  Karin,  when  a  clerk  suddenly  called 
Lubarsky  to  the  rear  of  his  office.  Karin  re- 
mained seated  at  the  desk.  His  eyes  happened 
to  fall  upon  a  note  written  upon  pink  paper  in  a 
feminine  hand  that  lay  under  a  heap  of  letters; 
upon  the  portion  that  protruded  he  could  see  the 
signature,  "Your  loving  Olga."  Leaning  for- 
ward in  a  sudden  fit  of  coughing  he  abstracted  the 
note  and  thrust  it  into  his  pocket. 

"Mr.  Lubarsky,"  he  said,  when  the  money- 
lender returned,  "I  give  you  my  word  I  was  only 
writing  to  Philadelphia  to  find  out  how  business 
is  over  there.  I  wouldn't  leave  New  York  while  I 
owed  you  money." 

"You  can  leave  whenever  you  like,"  said 
Lubarsky,  "but  the  furniture  stays  here  until  I 
get  my  money.  Good-day!  I'll  be  around  at 
twelve  o'clock  to-night." 

Karin  left  with  a  grin  upon  his  face.    The  in- 


THE  more  one  speculates  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  luck  the  less  one  knows  about 
it.  Mathematicians  can  figure  the 
laws  of  chance  and  of  probability  to  a 
nicety,  and  can  tell  you  that  if  a  coin 
falls  "heads"  a  certain  number  of 
times  in  succession  there  are  just  so 
and  so  many  chances  to  one  that,  next  time,  it 
will  fall  "  tails."  A  lucky  man  who  knows  nothing 
whatsoever  of  these  rules  will  always  win,  whereas 
an  unlucky  mathematician  will  always  lose. 
Philosophers,  as  a  rule,  recognize  the  existence 
of  luck  but  have  very  little  to  say  about  it. 
They  know  better  than  to  commit  themselves. 
The'  poets  often  refer  to  it  but  do  not  speculate 
very  profoundly  upon  the  theme.  Poets,  as  a 
rule,  are  not  lucky;  else,  they  wouldn't  be  poets. 

So,  you  see,  there  is  rather  a  dearth  of  satis- 
factory information  upon  this  subject  in  case  any- 
one were  inclined  to  make  a  careful  study  of  it. 
All  that  is  positively  known  is  that  sometimes  we 
meet  with  a  happy  and  unexpected  combination  of 
circumstances  which  we  call  good  luck  and  that, 
at  other  times,  wc  meet  with  a  disastrous  and 
equally  uncxj>ccted  combination  of  circumstances 
which  we  call  hard  luck,  without  ever  knowing 
how  long  either  will  continue,  or  what  we  have 
done  to  merit  it,  or  what  can  be  done  to  prolong 
or  to  avert  it.  Strangely  enough  it  is  only  the 
unlucky  who  are  sufficiently  interested  in  the 
matter  to  reflect  upon  it.  The  lucky  are  content 


with 
L 


winter 
in  for  u 


be  was  a  g«-nu 


ithout  analyzing  it. 
>  had  made  considerable  money 
,te,  coal,  ice,  furniture,  chattel 
linochie,  had  few  friends;  he  was 
ympathctic,  and  selfish.  Hut  he 
6  choK  to  go  into  a  COOl  deal  the 

to  l»e  cold.  If  he  decided  to  go 
nmer  was  sure  to  Ik*  hot. 
ho  wa»  a  achnorrcr  and  had  never 
re  a  penny,  wan  generally  liked. 
Iratjrjrd  his  friend*  by  his  persistent 
id  his  persistent  failure  to  pay 
money  that  WU  lent  to  him,  but 
fttiirit,  cheerful  in  conversation, 


Karin  took  Lapidowitz  to  his  apartment  and  there, 
making  the  schnorrer  lay  his  hand  upon  a  copy  of  the 
Talmud,  he  swore  him  to  everlasting  secrecy. 

to  do  with  people's  characters.  A  lucky  _  misan- 
thrope who  happens  to  see  a  child  splash  into  his 
private  pond  and  pulls  him  out  because  he 
doesn't  want  to  have  his  fishes  annoyed  is  called 
a  benefactor  and  a  hero.  Whereas  a  kind-hearted 
man  who  will  not  let  boys  play  ball  on  his  lawn 
because  a  $5000  vase  has  been  smashed  by  one 
of  them,  is  called  a  grouch.  Even  reputation  is 
often  a  matter  of  luck. 

Meyer  Karin— well,  there's  no  use  in  discus- 
sing Meyer  Karin's  luck.   He  had  a  vindic- 
tive disposition — as  bad  a  piece  of  luck 
as  a  man  can  have — and  possessed 
neither  the  intelligence  of 
barsky  nor  the  geniality 
Lapidowitz.  He  lived  alone 
and  was  under  the  delu- 
sion that  everyone  hated 
him,  in  return  for  which 
he  cordially  hated  the 
entire  world.    He  had 
saved  considerable 
money  at  his  trade  of 
jeweler,  and  yet  DO  one 
ever  could  learn  where 
he  kept  it.  One  day  he 
had  Come  to  Lubarsky 
to  borrow  fifty  dollars. 

"All  my  money  is 
tied  up,"  he  said,  "but 
I  promise  I  pay  you 
back  in  a  month." 

"What  security 
have  you  got?"  asked 
Lubarsky.  Karin 
shook  his  head. 

"You  got  furniture 
in  your  rooms,  ain't 
it?"  asked  the  money* 
lender.  "I'll  lend 
you  the  money  on  a 
chattel  mortgage." 
Karin  pleaded  and  ex- 
postulated. He  had  never 
mortgaged  his  furniture  be 


fatuation  of  Lubarsky, 
ried  man,  with  Olga 
Russian  dancer 
adorned  most 
dows  of  the 
for  several 
subject 
sider- 


who  was  a  mar- 
Sanrefsky,  the 
whose  pictures 
of  the  shop-win- 
East  Side,  had, 
weeks,  been  the 
of  con- 
ab  le 


Ai  they  played  l.apidowitr.'i  countenance  grew  darker 
nnd  darker,  until  l.ulinmky  luddenly  reached  out  for 
hit  money,  and  Lapidowitz  threw  hit  cardi  upon  the 
table,  curning  hii  bad  luck. 


Bp  Brun  o  Lessing 

Illustrated  bij M.Leone Braeher 


Olga  Sanrefsky,  the  Russian  dancer, 
whose  pictures  adorned  most  of  the 
shop-windows  of    the  East  Side, 
had,  for  several  weeks,  been  the 
subject  of  considerable  whis- 
pered gossip  because  of  the 
infatuation    with    her  of 
Lubarsky,    who    was  - 
' i  \  married  man. 


whispered  gossip.  Karin,  who,  as  was  said 
before,  was  vindictive,  felt  that  with  the  pilfered 
letter  in  his  possession  he  could  afford  to  grin. 
Not  that  he  imagined  Lubarsky  would  release 
him  from  his  debt — he  knew  that  Lubarsky 
would  prefer  everlasting  disgrace  rather  than  re- 
linquish a  claim  to  fifty  dollars  and  interest — but 
he  saw  an  opportunity  of  precipitating  a  crash 
about  the  money-lender's  ear  that  appealed  to 
every  fiber  of  his  being.  On  his  way  home  he 
came  face  to  face  with  Lapidowitz. 

"Wait  a  minute,"  he  said.  For  a  long  time  he 
stood  gazing  into  the  schnorrer's  countenance  as 
if  he  were  wondering  how  far  he  could  trust  him. 

"Do  you  want  to  make  ten  dollars?"  he  said. 
Lapidowitz's  eyes  gleamed.  He  had  been  trying 
for  several  hours  to  borrow  three  dollars;  ten,  at 
this  moment,  seemed  beyond  the  dreams  of 
avarice.    Karin  did  not  even  wait  lor  an  answer. 

"  Come  with  me,"  he  said.  He  took  Lapidowitz 
to  his  apartment  and  there,  making  the  schnorrer 
lay  his  hand  upon  a  copy  of  the  Talmud,  he 
swore  him  to  everlasting  secrecy. 

"Now,"  he  said,  "here  are  three  dollars.  Go 
out  and  hire  a  wagon  for  the  afternoon  and  then 
come  back." 

When  Lapidowitz  returned  he  found  Karin 
busily  occupied  in  dismantling  his  apartment. 

••I'll  help  you  carry  the  bed  and  the  table 
down-stairs," 'said  Karin.  "You  take  them  to 
any  store  above  Houston  Street  and  sell  them. 
Get  the  best  price  you  can  and  a  receipt  for  the 
furniture.    Then  come  back." 

When  Lapidowitz  returned  he  handed  Karin 
ten  dollars. 

"That  ain't  much,"  said  Karin  scrutinizing 
the  receipt,  "but  I  guess  it's  all  right.  Now  we'll 
carry  down  the  carpet,  the  bureau,  and  the  chairs, 
and  you  take  them  to  some  other  second-hand 
store.   Don't  go  to  the  same  place." 

The  second  wagon-load  went  for  fourtee 
dollars.    Three  trips  more  did  Lapidowitz 
make  and,  when  he  returned  from  the 
last,  Karin's  apartment  was  bare.  Karin 
landed  him  ten  dollars  and  gave  him 
i  letter. 

"Take  this  to  Mr.  Lubarsky' s  house 
and  give  it  to  Mrs.  Lubarsky.    It's  a 
private  letter  what  I  don't  want  her 
lusband  to  know  about.    If  she  ain't 
home  keep  it  until  to-morrow  and  go 
again.    Nowr  remember  you  made 
an   oath   not   to   tell  anybody. 
Good-by  and  good  luck." 

Chuckling  to  himself  over  hi; 
great  shrewdness  Karin  went 
to  a  little  Hungarian  cafe 
and,  hearing  a  customer 
order  a  glass  of 
slivovitz, 


ordered  one  for  him 
self.    There,  also,  you 
see  the  operation  of 
luck.    Had  the  cus- 
tomer not  ordered 
slivovitz  Karin 
would  never  have 
thought  of  it  and 
would  probably 
have  treated 
himself  to  some- 
thing more 
harmless,  for 
slivovitz  is  a 
powerful  drink 

which  affects 

various  drink- 
ers in  various 

ways,  and 

Karin  was  not 

accustomed  to 

drinking.  He 

soon  found 

himself  brood- 
ing over  his 

grievance 

against  Lu- 
barsky. He 

had  told  the 

money-lender 

a  plausible 

story  about 

being  too 

hard   up  to 

pay  the  fifty 

dollars,  and 

Lubarsky  had 

doubted  his 

word.    He  in- 


tended to  go  to  Philadel- 
phia, but  •  that  was  none 
of   Lubarsky 's  business; 
Lubarsky  had  no  right  to 
disbelieve  him.    Why  is 
it  that  if  we  tell  a  lie — 
which,  of  course,  heaven 
forbid! — we  feel  more 
outraged  if  we  are 
not  believed  than 
if  we  were  tell- 
ing the  truth? 


You  play  a  good  game,  Lapidowitz,  but  your 
luck  is  bad,"  said  Lubarsky. 


He  "nursed 
his  wrath,"  and 
he  "kept  it  warm,"  and 
when  it  grew  dark  he  called  for 
pen  and  ink  and  wrote  a  very 
brief  note  to  Mr.  Lubarsky. 
"I  got  to  leave  town 
in  a  hurry,"  it  ran.  "I 
gave  fifty  dollars  to  a  man  who  will  meet  you  by 
the  stand  in  Rutgers  Park  at  eleven  o'clock  to- 
night. Your  friend,  Karin." 

And  then  he  ordered  another  slivovitz.  Lapi- 
dowitz, meanwhile,  had  rung  the  doorbell  of 
Lubarsky's  home  and  had  learned  that  Mrs. 
Lubarsky  was  out.  He  then  went  to  Milken's 
Cafe  and  ate  his  dinner.  With  the  ten  dollars  in 
his  pocket  he  felt  at  peace  with  all  the  world  and 
eager  for  an  evening's  entertainment.  He  offered 
to  play  Milken  a  game  of  billiards. 

"  I'm  too  busy,"  said  the  proprietor.  "  We  got 
a  big  wedding  in  the  hall  up-stairs,  and  I  got  to 
get  everything  ready.  They're  coming  in  an 
hour." 

«t  Lapidowitz  took  off  his  shiny  frock  coat,  hung 
it  upon  the  rack  and  practiced  billiards  by  him- 
self for  a  couple  of  hours.  And  then  Lubarsky, 
yawning  and  looking  bored,  entered  the  cafe. 

"Hello,  Mr.  Lubarsky,"  cried  Lapidowitz, 
good-naturedly.    "Have  a  game  of  billiards?" 

"I  don't  play,"  said  Lubarsky.  "I  only  play 
pinochle." 

"All  right,"  said  the  schnorrer.  "I'll  play  you 
a  game  of  pinochle." 

"But  you  never  have  any  money,"  said  Lu- 
barsky, grinning. 

"Huh!"  exclaimed  the  schnorrer,  holding  a 
ten  dollar  bill  under  Lubarsky's  nose.  "Ain't 
this  good  enough  for  you?" 

The  money-lender  laughed. 

"All  right,"  he  said.  "I'll  play  you.  Any- 
thing to  kill  time." 

He  was  about  to  take  off  his  coat  when  a  boy 
entered  and  handed  him  a  note.  Lubarsky 
looked  at  it,  frowned  and  asked:  "What  is  it?" 
{Continued  on  page  ji8) 
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to  convey  the  impression  of  absolute 
callousness.  My  mother's  death 
saddened  me.  She  was  very  gentle 
and  very,  very  beautiful  in  her  old 
age. 

She  had  accepted  the  world  as  she 
found  it,  subscribed  to  its  prevailing 
orthodoxies,  prejudices,  and  decrees, 
whereas  my  subscription  to  these 
had  ever  been  an  unwilling  one.  My 
life  had  been  the  unceasing  effort  of 
the  romanticist  to  create  his  own 
environment,  to  mold  the  world  as 
he  would  have  it. 

The  ideal  happiness  was  always 
just  ahead. 

My  mother,  although  I  did  not 
realize  all  this  then,  belonged  to  an 
era  with  which  I  had  no  sympathy. 

I  have  des- 
cribed that  first 
Christmas    i  n 
our  new  house 
when,  under 
the  influence  of 
certain  mem- 
ories and 
emotions,  I 
made  the  at- 
tempt  to 
draw  n  e  a  re  r  to 
my  wife  and  chil- 
dren, to  find  in  the 
necessity  of  their 
existence  and  their 
relationship  to  me 
a  happiness  hith- 
erto  not  under- 
stood or  achieved. 
The    effort,  of 
course,  was  abor- 
tive.   That  gyro- 
scopic Self  within 
me   was    not  so 
easily  to  be  turned 
aside  from  its  pur- 
suit, although  the 
very  object  of 
that  pursuit  were 
elusive! 

I  wanted  lib- 
erty, I  wanted 
freedom.  I  wanted 
them  as  much  at  forty  as 
I  had  at  fourteen.  And 
yet  I  was  forever  being 
thwarted. 

During   the    last  few 
years,  especially,  our  com- 
mercial romantic  struggle 
had  been  encountering  new 
and  unexpected  resistance. 
There    were     signs,  for 
those  who  could  read,  of 
a  rising  popular  storm — 
an  irrational  one,  accord- 
ing   to    our    view  of  it. 
During    the    first   five  years    of    the  new 
Century  the  poliliral  al mospherc—  the  calm  of 
which  is  of  such  vital  importance  to  financial 
operations,  had  (  hanged,  had  become  increas- 
ingly irritating.    Il  seem cd  as  though  the  people 
ol  ill'-  nation  had  entered  into  a  .senseless  deter- 
mination to  I. ill  prosperity.     Mr.  Walling,  when 

I  saw  him  in  Washington,  was  inclined  to  be 

!"  Imi  tic  Political  affairs  showed  a  tendency 
I-,  fall  out  <,f  that  safe  and  sane  control  which  had 
Dade  our  COWltry  the  wealthiest  in  the  world. 

In  the  first  place,  in  regard  to  the  Presidency 
ol  Hi.  Cnited  States,  a  cog  had  unwittingly  been 
lipped.     It  had  always  been  recognized —as  I 
have  laid— by  responsible  financial  personages 

that  the  impulses  of  the  majority  of  Americans 
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nif  »•  I  mii  .bout  (o  tiptoe  away.  "Oh,  father,"  the  said, 
ilea!    Mother's  been  reading  a  story  and  it's  so  eiciting. " 


lating  those  parts  of  my  ex- 
ich  seemed   most  important 

them,  that  I  have  neglected 
mother  s  death.  It  may  seem 
tural  that  I  have  not  so  much 

my  mother  since  my  marriage, 
l  is  that  she  had  long  ceased 
ctor  in  my  life.  She  died  two 
merl  to  Grant  Avenue,  having 
rr  days  to  the  house  in  which  I 
id  she  lived  in  my  children. 

I  had  the  sixrctaclc  of  one 
ere  thovr  traditionally  natural 
wcrr  not  so,  and  it  is  my  busi- 
i  as  they  were.    I  do  not  mean 


SYNOPSIS:  Here  wc  have  the  story  of  a  man 
in  the  making,  a  typical  American,  a  buccaneer 
with  an  ideal,  cheating  society,  right  and  left 
We  read  of  Hugh  Paret,  of  the  society  that  tried 
to  make  him  and  the  women  who  knew  him  too 
well.  His  schooldays  came  and  went;  Hugh 
didn't  study;  his  father  was  disappointed;  Hugh 
has  his  first  quarrel  with  Nancy  when  she  is  out- 
spoken about  it.  At  her  challenge  he  studies 
day  and  night  and  enters  college  where,  among 
many  others,  he  meets  Herman  Krebs.  Then  his 
graduation,  his  father's  death,  his  first  position 
with  Watling,  biggest  lawyer  in  the  city— and 
Hugh's  career  is  on.  Swiftly  he  learns  every 
trick  in  the  lawyer's  trade.  Hugh  forgets  Nancy 
—until  she  announces  her  engagement  to  another 
man.    But  politics  and  business  seem  to  have 


could  not  be  trusted,  that  these— who  had  in- 
herited illusions  of  freedom — must  be  governed 
firmly,  yet  with  delicacy.  Unknown  to  them, 
their  presidents  must  be  chosen  for  them,  pre- 
cisely as  Mr.  Watling  had  been  chosen  for  the 
people  of  our  State,  and  the  popular  enthusiasm 
manufactured  later.  I  would  not  be  understood, 
here,  as  subscribing  to  that  old-fashioned  brand 
of  democracy  which  places  absolute  faith  in 
majorities,  which  does  not  contemplate  the  pro- 
tection of  minorities.  I  am  merely  stating  con- 
temporary views  and  facts.  We  who  belonged  to 
the  group  which  by  the  right  of  ability  controlled 
the  destinies  of  our  country  believed  that  it  was 
not  expedient  to  permit  the  rest  of  the  popula- 
tion to  choose  their  executive.  There  were  in- 
formal meetings  in  New  York,  in  Washington  where 
candidates  were  discussed.  Not  that  such  and  such 
a  man  was  chosen;  it  was  a  process  of  elimination. 
Usually  the  affair  had  gone  smoothly.  For  in- 
stance, a  while  before  a  benevolent  capitalist  of 
the  middle  west,  an  intimate  of  Adolf  Scherer, 
had  become  obsessed  with  the  idea  that  a  friend 
of  his  was  the  safest  and  sanest  man  for.  the  head 
of  the  nation.  He  had  convinced  his  fellow  cap- 
italists of  this,  whereupon  he  had  gone  ahead  to 
spend  his  energy  and  his  money  freely  to  secure 
the  nomination  and  election  of  this  very  esteemed  , 
gentleman. 

The  Republican  National  Committee,  the  Re- 
publican National  Convention  were  allowed  to 
squabble  to  their  hearts'  content  as  to  whether 
Smith,  Jones,  or  Brown  should  be  nominated, 
but  it  was  clearly  understood  that  if  Robinson  or 
White  were  chosen  there  would  be  no  corpora- 
tion campaign  funds. 

This  applied  also  to  the  Democratic  party, 
on  the  rare  occasions  when  it  seemed  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  winning. 

All  this  had  been  comprehended  by  the  in- 
itiated. 

Now,  however,  by  an  incalculable  blunder, 
there  had  got  into  the  White  House  a  President 
who  was  inclined  to  ignore  advice,  who  appealed 
over  the  heads  of  the  "advisers"  to  the  populace; 
a  most  uncomfortable  and  unreasonable  person 
whose  favorite  pastime  seemed  to  be  a  destruc- 
tive one,  for  he  went  about  tilting  at  the  indus- 
trial structures  which  had  been  so  painfully 
wrought,  and  in  frequent  blasts  of  presidential 

messages  enunciated  new  and  heretical  doctrines. 
He  attacked  the  railroads,  encouraged  the  brazen 
treason  of  labor  unions,  inspired  an  army  of 
"  muckrakers"  to  fill  the  magazines  with  the  wild- 
est and  most  violent  of  language.  State  legisla- 
tures were  emboldened  to  pass  mischievous  and 
restrictive  laws,  and  much  of  my  time  was  occu- 
pied in  inducing,  by  various  means,  our  courts  to 
de<  lare  these  unconstitutional. 

How  we  sighed  for  a  business  man  or  a  lawyer 
in  the  White  House!  The  country  had  gone  mad. 
The  Stock  market  trembled.  The  cry  of  "cor- 
poration control"  resounded  everywhere,  and  in 
Some  slates  demagogs  arose  to  inaugurate  "rc- 
form  campaigns,"  in  an  abortive  attempt  to 
"clean  up  pontics."  Down  with  the  bosses,  who 
wen  the  tools  (,f  the  eorporationsl 
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crowded  love  out  of  his  life.  It  is  while  he  is 
stumping  the  state  to  send  Watling  to  the  Senate 
that  he  meets  Maude  Hutchins.  They  are  mar- 
ried, and  set  out  on  a  honeymoon  through 
Europe.  But  Hugh's  restless  yearning  to  get 
back  to  work  drives  them  home  where  he  plun- 
ges into  money-making,  which  is  disturbed  only 
by  the  upcropping  of  Krebs,  who  believes  in  the 
people's  rights.  Maude,  too,  refuses  to  become 
worldly  and  grows  away  from  him.  In  Nancy 
alone  does  Hugh  find  the  real  comradeship.  His 
intimacy  with  her  becomes  stronger  as  the 
months  pass  in  spite  of  momentary  rushes  of  feel- 
ing towards  Maude  on  such  occasions  as  their 
moving  into  their  new  mansion  and  the  memor- 
able Christmas  morning  that  follows,  when  he 
surprises  his  wife  with  a  valuable  pendant. 


In  the  meantime  we  had  had  a  little 

flurry  in  our  own  city.  Through 

one  of  those  inadvertencies  which 

will  happen  in  the  best  of  polit- 
ical organizations,  a  Mr.  Edgar 

Greenhalge  had  got  elected 

to  the  School  Board.   He  was 

a  middle-aged,  bald-headed 

citizen,  a  connection  of  the 

Hollister  family,  who  had 

made  a  certain  fortune  in 

wholesale  drugs.    Some  of 

us,  afterwards,  had  good 

reason  to  think  that  Perry 

Blackwood  —  with  more 

astuteness  than  he  had 

been  given  credit  for — 

was  responsible  for  Mr. 

Grcenhalge's  candidacy. 

At  any  rate,  he  was 

not  a  man  to  oppose, 

and  in  his  previous  life 

had  given  no  hint  that 

he   might    become  a 

trouble-maker.  He  was 

elected. 
Nothing  happened  for 

several  months.  Mr. 

Greenhalge  was  genial- 
ity itself.  But  one  day 

on  which  I  had  occa- 
sion to  interview  Mr. 

Jason  on  a  little  mat- 
ter of  handing  over  to 

the  Railroad  a  piece  of 

land  belonging  to  the 

city  which  was  known 
as  Billings'  Bowl,  he  in- 
ferred that  Mr.  Greenhalge 
might  prove  a  disturber  of 
that  profound  peace  with 
which  the  city  administra- 
tion had  for  many  years 
been  blessed. 

"Who  the  hell  is  he? "was 
Mr.  Jason's  question. 

It  appeared  that  Mr.  G.'s  pri- 
vate life  had  been  investigated, 
with  disappointingly  barren  re- 
sults.    He    was,   seemingly,  an 
anomalistic  being  in  our  Nietzschean 
age,  an  honest  man.    He  had  never 
sold  any  drugs  to  the  city.    He  was 
not  a  church  member.    Nor  could  it 
be  learned  that  he  had  ever  wandered 
into  those  byways  of  the  town  where  Mr. 
Jason  might  easily  have  got  trace  of  him.  If 
he  had  any  vices,  he  kept  them  locked  up  in  a 
safe-deposit  box  which  could  not  be  "located." 
He  had  a  way  of  conveying  disturbing  facts — 
when  he  wished  to  convey 
them — under  cover  of  the 
most  amusing  stories. 

Mr.  Jason  was  not  a 
man  to  get  panicky. 
Greenhalge  could  be  han- 
dled all  right,  only — what 


was  there  in  it  for  Greenhalge? —a  nut  difficult 
for  Mr.  Jason  to  crack.  The  two  other  mem- 
bers of  the  School  Board  were  solid. 

Here  again  the  wisest  of  men  was  proved  to 
err.  Mr.  Jason  had  not  counted  upon  Mr. 
Greenhalge's  powers  of  persuasion.  He  made — 
heaven  knows  how!— what  in  religious  terms 


would  have  been  called  a  conversion  in  the  case 
of  another  member  of  the  board,  a  hitherto 
staunch  old  reprobate  by  the  name  of  Muller, 
an  ex-saloon  keeper  in  comfortable  circumstances 
to  whom  the  idea  of  public  office  had  appealed. 

Mr.  Greenhalge,  having  got  wind  of  certain 
transactions   which   interested   him  extremely, 
brought  them  in  his  good-natured  way  to  the 
knowledge  of  Mr.  Gregory,  the  district  attor- 
ney, suggesting  that  he  investigate.  Mr. 
Gregory  smiled.    He  undertook,  as  deli- 
cately as  possible,  to  convey  to  Mr.  Green- 
halge the  ways  of  the  world,  and  of  the 
political  world  in  particular,  wherein,  it 
seemed,  everyone  was  a  good  fellow. 
Mr.  Greenhalge  was  evidently  a  good 
fellow,  and  didn't  want  to  make 
trouble  over  little  things.  No, 
Mr.  Greenhalge  didn't  want  to 
make  trouble;  he  appreciated  a 
comfortable  life  as  much  as  Mr. 
Gregory.    He  told  the  district  at- 
torney a  funny  story  which  might 
or  might  not  have  had  an  applica- 
tion to  the  affair,  that  he  had  been 
happy  to  make  Gregory's  ac- 
quaintance. 

On  his  departure  the  dis- 
trict attorney's  countenance 
changed.  He  severely  re- 
buked a  subordinate  for 
some   trivial  mistake, 
and  walked  as  rapidly 
as  he  could  carry  his 
considerable  weight  to 
Monahan's  saloon.  . . . 


"I  suppose  I  ought  to  be 
Nancy  sighed  thinking 
"That's  exactly  what  I 


proud  to  know  you," 
no  doubt  of  my  wife. 

ve  been  trying  to  impress  on  you  all  these  years,"  I  declared. 
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One  of  (he  things  Mr.  Gregory  had 
pointed  out  incidentally  was  that  Mr. 
Greenhalge's  evidence  was  vague,  and 
that  a  grand  jury  wanted  facts,  which 
might  be  difficult  to  obtain.  Now 
Mr.  Greenhalge  thought  over  the  sug- 
gestion, and  the  result  was  that  he  sent 
for  a  rather  obscure  member  of  the  bar 
named  Krebs,  and  requested  that  he 
undertake  an  investigation.  When,  in 
the  course  of  a  month  or  two,  this  had 
been  accomplished,  Mr.  Greenhalge 
again  visited  the  district  attorney  and 
asked  if  he  had  further  considered  the 
matter.  Mr.  Gregory  repeated  his 
homilies,  whereupon  he  was  handed  a 
hundred  or  so  typewritten  pages  of 
evidence. 

It  was  a  dramatic  moment. 

Mr.  Gregory  resorted  to  pleading. 
He  was  sure  that  Mr.  Greenhalge 
didn't  want  to  be  disagreeable.  It  was 
true  and  unfortunate  that  such  things 
were  so,  but  they  would  be  amended; 
he  promised  all  his  influence  to  amend 
them.  The  public  conscience  was 
being  aroused.  Now  how  much  better 
for  the  party,  for  the  reputation,  the 
fair  name  of  the  city  if  these  things 
could  be  corrected  quietly,  and  nobody 
indicted  or  tried.  Between  sensible 
and  humane  men,  wasn't  that  the 
obvious  way?  After  the  election,  suit 
could  be  brought  to  recover  the  money. 

Mr.  Greenhalge  appeared  to  be  one 
of  those  hopeless  individuals  without 
a  spark  of  party  loyalty.  He  merely 
continued  to  smile,  and  to  suggest 
that  the  district  attorney  prosecute. 
Mr.  Gregory  temporized,  and  presently 
left  the  city  on  a  vacation. 

A  day  or  two  after  his  second  visit  to 
the  di.-trict  attorney's  office  Mr.  Green- 
liaise  had  a  call  from  the  city  auditor 
and  the  purchasing  agent.  They  talked 
about  their  families.  It  was  very  pain- 
ful. It  was  also  intimated  to  Mr.  Green- 
halge, by  others  who  accosted  him,  that 
he  was  just  the  man  for  mayor.  He 
smiled,  and  modestly  belittled  his 
qualifications.  .  .  . 

Suddenly,  one  tine  morning,  a  part  of 
the  evidence  Mr.  Krebs  had  gathered 
appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  "Mail 
and  State,"  a  new  and  enterprising 
newspaper  for  which  the  growth  and 
prosperity  of  our  city  were  responsible. 
They  were  the  sort  of  "revelations" 
which  stirred  to  amazement  and  wrath 
the  innocent  citizens  of  nearly  every 
city  in  our  country,  teachers  compelled 
to  pay  certain  sums  for  their  appoint- 
ments, janitors  levied  upon,  and  prices 
which  took  the  breath  away  paid  for 
supplies.  The  specifications  for  con- 
tracts were  bo  worded  that  reasonable 
bids  under  them  were  impossible.  I've 
forgotten  what  the  city  was  paying  a 
certain  firm,  the  Ellery  &  Gates  Com- 
pany, for  school  pencils.  With  true 
American  humor,  we  saw  the  funny 
side;  and  a  cartoonist  represented  a 
scholar  shaq>cning  one  with  the  cap- 
tion, "No,  it  is  not  gold,  but  Ellery  & 
Gates'  l>cst." 


H< 


Nancy,"  I  said,  "I  only  know  that  I  want  you  above  everything  else  in  the  world."    She  gave 


r  into  a  little  of 
only  did  Mr.  Jason  and  his 
ituation  awkward  and  un- 
I  of  institutions  established 
e,  but— in  Leonard  Uickin- 
thing  was  a  nuisance.  It 
ity  of  Mr.  Jason's  machine, 
ic  financial  world  found  so 
t'c  had  a  conference — several 
oync  Club  and  in  the  dircc- 
Natiorial,  and  il  was  decided 


meant,  in  tl 
ut  it  was  th 


wiser  by  Mr.  Dickinson,  by  Mr.  Gorse,  by  Mr. 
Scherer,  and,  incidentally,  by  Mr.  Paret  himself, 
thai  he  should  nol  appear  in  court,  thai  he  should 
be  the  dots  «  tnachtna  In  the  case;  and  an  aspir- 
ing young  attorney,  Daniel  Arbuthnot,  was 
( bosen  for  <  bief  counsel. 

I  can  recall,  as  I  write,  the  Indignation  we  all 
felt  against  these  troublemakers  who  undertook 
wantonly  to  i  i<  k  over  the  bucket  of  fish  which  we 

had  been  at  such  pains  to  gather  together,  and 
my  OWH  righteous  indignation.  Never  had  I 
thrown  myself  with  more  zeal  into  a  ( ase.  Com- 
ing, as  it  did,  al  the  end  of  a  score  of  annoying 

interference    with  the  smooth  workings  of  a 


machine  into  the  construction  of  which  had  gone 
the  best  brains  of  the  nation,  il  could  only  be  re- 
garded as  a  captious  sabotage.  What  did  they 
expect  to  accomplish?  An  "honest"  city  gov- 
ernment? Every  experienced  man  of  affairs 
knew  thai  to  be  impossible.  In  the  first  place, 
"  honest  "  men  were  stupid;  and  the  conduct  of  a 
greal  city,  in  order  thai  the  streams  of  business 
might  How  smoothly,  required  a  "business"  ad- 
minisl  rat  ion,  t  be  <  ontinuous  direction — unchanged 
by  whimsical  elected  partisans  of  a  genius  who 
organized  the  city  on  a  plan  which  harmonized, 
i mi  wit  h  a  ( ode  of  ethics,  but  wit  li  I  he  conduct  of 
<  ommeri  ial  affairs.  Our  pet  vading  philosophy  of 
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a  low  cry  and  fled  through  the  curtains  of  the  doorway.     I  stood  looking  about  me  dazed. 


enlightened  self-interest  was  based  not  on  ethics, 
but  on  the  supposition  that  human  nature  was  so 
constituted  that  a  man  never  undertook  any  en- 
terprise unless  there  was  the  chance  to  "get  some- 
thing out  of  it."  Thus  Air.  Jason-  was  inevitable. 

Capital  came  to  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Jason. 
A  fund  was  raised  by  Leonard  Dickinson,  and  I 
was  given  carte  blanche  to  defend  the  miserable 
city  auditor  and  purchasing  agent,  both  of  whom 
were  stout  men,  and  were  rapidly  losing  weight. 

Our  first  care  was  to  create  delay  in  the  trial 
of  the  case  in  order  to  give  the  public  excitement 
a  chance  to  die  down.  For  the  public  is  a  child, 
unable  to  fix  its  attention  for  long  on  one  object, 


continually  demanding  the  distraction  which  our 
newspapers  make  it  their  business  to  supply. 
Fortunately,  a  murder  was  committed  in  one  of  our 
suburbs,  creating  a  mystery  which  filled  the 
"extras"  for  some  weeks,  and  this  was  oppor- 
tunely followed  by  the  embezzlement  of  a  con- 
siderable sum  by  the  cashier  of  one  of  our  state 
hanks.  Public  interest  was  divided  between 
baseball  and  the  tracking  of  this  criminal  to  New 
Zealand. 

Our  resentment  was  directed,  not  so  much 
against  Commissioner  Greenhalge  as  against 
Krebs.  It  is  curious  how  keen  is  the  instinct  of 
men   like   Grierson,   Dickinson,   Tallant,  and 


Scherer  for  the  really  dangerous  oppo- 
nent. Who  the  deuce  was  this  man 
Krebs?  Well,  I  could  supply  them 
with  some  information:  they  doubtless 
recalled  the  Galligan  case;  and  Miller 
Gorse,  who  forgot  nothing,  also  remem- 
bered his  dramatic  opposition  in  the 
legislature  to  House  Bill  709.  He  had 
continued  to  be  the  obscure  legal  rhan  - 
pion  of  "oppressed"  labor,  but  how  lie 
had  managed  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together  I  knew  not. 

I  had  met  him  occasionally,  in  court 
corridors  or  on  the  street,  and  he  had 
seemed  taller,  more  cadaverous,  more 
stooping  than  ever.  When  I  was  not 
too  preoccupied,  I  had  pitied  him;  I 
avoided  him  when  possible,  for  he  still 
retained  that  queer  power  to  make 
me  uncomfortable:  although  I  refused  ' 
to  admit  it  to  myself,  I  was,  when  I 
encountered  him,  vaguely  aware  that  I 
should  have  valued  his  good  opinion, 
and  this  was  irritating.  As  a  man  of 
the  world,  as  a  good  fellow,  of  course 
I  hid  this,  and  exchanged  the  time  of 
day.  His  large,  deep-set  blue  eyes  had 
a  way  of  looking  down  at  ire  searchingly, 
not  unkindly,  but  the  effect  was  dis- 
quieting. And  when  I  left  him  I  was 
usually  in  that  peculiar  irood  in  which 
one  is  inclined  to  talk  aloud  to  one's 
self  and  exclaim  "Oh  pshaw!" 

One  thing  was  clear,  that  Krebs 
had  done  a  remarkably  good  job  in 
collecting  Mr.  Greenhalge's  evidence. 
How  the  erring  city  officials  were  to 
escape  in  the  face  of  it  became  to  us 
a  matter  of  grave  concern.  Of  course 
Krebs'  "record"  was  looked  up;  Judd 
Jason  took  care  of  that.  And  once 
more  I  had  considerable  difficulty  in 
convincing  my  associates  that  it  were 
useless  to  attempt  to  "approach"  him. 

I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would 
exert  every  ounce  of  my  energy,  use 
every  bit  of  skill  I  had  learned  in  my 
corporation  practice  to  beat  him,  now 
that  he  had  cropped  up  again,  and  lay 
across  my  path  once  more.  Of  course 
he  could  not  appear  in  the  case;  the 
district  attorney's  office  would  have, 
by  a  very  pretty  irony,  to  prosecute. 
Gregory  was  a  mediocre  lawyer  and 
had  to  be  lifted  out  of  a  state  of  funk. 
I  did  his  work  for  him  and,  with  the 
influence  of  the  Railroad  and  Dickinson 
and  Scherer  behind  me,  chose  the 
judge  before  whom  the  case  was  to  be 
tried — and  talked  it  over  with  the 
judge.  His  name  was  Notting,  and 
he  understood  perfectly  what  was  re- 
quired of  him,  and  that  he  was  for  the 
moment  the  chief  bulwark  on  which 
depended  the  logical  interests  of  capital 
and  sane  government  for  their  defence. 
Also  his  reelection  was  at  stake. 

Besides,  it  was  indicated  to  the  news- 
papers which  showed  a  desire  to  keep 
up  the  public  interest  in  the  affair 
that  their   advertising  matter  might 
decrease.    Mr.  Sherrill  s  great  depart- 
ment  store,    for    instance,   did  not 
approve  of  this  sort  of  agitation.  This 
was  after  Mr.  Dickinson  had  talked 
with  Mr.  Sherrill.    It  was  hinted  that 
certain  stationers,  booksellers,  and  other  busi- 
ness men  had  got  "cold  feet,"  as  Mr.  Jason  put  it. 
The  prospect  of  bankruptcy  had  suddenly  loomed 
ahead  of  them— and  the  Corn  National  bank  held 
certain  paper.  ... 

In  short,  when  the  case  did  come  to  trial,  it 
"blew  up"  as  one  of  our  ward  leaders  dynamic- 
ally expressed  it. 

But  it  must  be  confessed  that  in  my  heart  I  was 
not  especially  proud  of  the  fact,  though  it  had 
been  necessary, andwas  therefore  justified.  Though, 
too,  there  was  no  question  but  it  had  in- 
creased my  importance  and  prestige  among  those 
whose  good  will  was  of  value.   When  the  life  of  a 
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system  is  threatened,  it  does  not  do  to  be  too 
squeamish.    After  all,  mine  had  been 
only  the  directing  hand.   The  un- 
pleasant work  had  been  done  bv 
others.   And  I  had  a  sense  of 
being  bolstered  up  and  sup- 
ported by  the  gratitude  of  my 
"clients." 

It  was  a  triumph  I  did  not  con 
fide  to  Maude. 

One  exceptionally  hot  day  in  Oc- 
tober I  had  occasion  to  go  over 
to  the  Boyne  Iron  Works 
to  get  certain  information 
at  first  hand  from  the 
superintendent  of  one  of 
the  mills.    Having  fin- 
ished my  business  and 
left  the  works,  I  en- 
tered an  empty  South 
Side  open  car  stand- 
ing at  the  terminal. 
Just  before  it  started 
another  passenger  got 
in.   It  was  Kfebs. 

The  sight  of  him  gave 
me  a  little  shock.  I  had 
always  made  it  a  point, 
as  I  have  said,  to  dodge 
him  when  I  could,  but 
now  there  was  no  possi- 
bility of  doing  so.  He 
came  down  the  aisle  of  the 
car,  and  took  the  seat  in 
front  of  me.  I  had  learned 
long  since  the  lesson  of 
being  genial. 

■"Well,"  I  said,  "how- 
are  you?  " 

He  turned  with  a  start. 
He  had  not  seen  me,  and 
his  mind  evidently  had 
been  preoccupied.  But  he 
smiled.    It  was  this  smile 
of  his  which  I  invariably 
found  disconcerting,  and 
wliich — it  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say — I  secretly 
dreaded.  It  was  charac- 
teristic of  Krebs  alone; 
it  was  not  a  meaning- 
less, conventional  smile, 
in  those  strange  eyes  of 
his  rather  than  on  the 
worn  face;  expressive  of 
a  kindness  and  good  will 
which  did  not  represent 
an  ignorant  optimism 
concerning    my  char- 
acter and  attitude  to- 
wards him.   That  was 
just  it.    It  poured  out 
ujK»n  me  in  spite  of 
these,    and  paradox- 
ically implied  a  full 
knowledge  of  them. 
'  Why,  Paretl" 
He  put  his  big,  bony 
hand  across  the  back  of 
the  seat.   I  took  it.  "Come 
here,"  I  said  very  genially. 

He  took  the  vacant  seat  beside  me. 
"  DO  you  ever  go  back  to  Cambridge  in  these 
day*"'"  I  asked,  for  the  sake  of  conversation. 

Not  since  I  graduated  from  newspaper  work 
in  Boston.  That  must  be  over  twenty  years 
ago.    By  the  way,  our  old  landlady  died  this 

lean— ?"  "(iranite  Face,"  I  was 
I  had  forgotten  her  name,  but 
scene  when  Tom  and  I  stood  before 
«s,  when  Krebs  had  paid  us  a  visit, 
mc.    "You've  kept  in  touch  with 


"And  you, — you  never  married,  did  you?"  I 
inquired,  somewhat  irrelevantly. 

He  shook  his  head,  and  laughed.  The 
gesture  had,  somehow,  the  effect  of  drawing 
attention  to  his  clothes,  the  creased  alpaca 
coat  and  the  well-worn  necktie.  Not  that  he 
was  bidding  for  sympathy.   Yet  I  found  it 
something  of  a  luxury  to  pity  him,  a  justifica- 
tion of  my  own  career.  A  little  effort  was 
required  to  keep  reinforced  my  sense  of 
superiority.  A  queer  sort  of  twentieth 
century  Don  Quixote,  I  thought, 
whom  I  had  unhorsed  at 
every  tilt.   And  yet  he  al- 
ways picked  himself  up 
with  the  air  of  a  victor. 
He   didn't   seem  to 
know  when  he  was 
beaten. 


zically. 
die  or  be 
fake  time." 
"  Educated! 


"Isn't  it  fairly  definite?" 
"  Fairly,  if  my  notions  are  taken 
in  general   as  the  antithesis  of 
what  you  fellows  believe." 
"The  abolition  of  property,  for 
instance." 

"The  abolition  of  too  much 
property." 

"What  do  you  mean 
by  'too  much'?" 

"When  it  becomes 
embarrassing,  when 
a  man  becomes  a 
slave  to  it,  when 
it   drives  and 
molds  him. 
When,  instead 
of  fulfilling  a 
human  need,  it 
becomes  an  in- 
human master." 
"But  who  is 
going  to  decree  how 
much   property  a 
man  should  have?" 

"Nobody  — 
everybody.  It  will 
gradually  tend  to 
work  itself  out  as 
we   become  more 
sensible  and  better 
educated,  and  un- 
derstand more 
clearly  what  is  good 
for  us." 

It  was  an  argu- 
ment that  heated 
me — heated  me  the 
more  because  he  re- 
mained calm  and 
good  natured.  I 
retorted  with  the 
stock,  common 
sense  phrase, 

"If  we  had  a  di- 
vision to-morrow, 
within  a  few  years 
or  so  the  most 
efficient  would 
contrive  to  get 
the  bulk  of  it 
back  in  their 
hands." 
I         "That's  so," 
he  admitted. 
"But  we're 
not  going  to 
have  a  division 
to-morrow." 
"Thank    God!"  I 
exclaimed. 

He  regarded  me  quiz- 
'  The  '  efficient '  will  have  to 
educated  first.    That  will 


Presently  Miss  Allsop  came  in  to  take 
Biddy  away  to  bed.  As  I  watched 
Biddy  follow  the  governess  out  of  the 
room  she  turned.  There  was  wistful- 
ness  in  her  voice.  "Father,  if  you 
would  only  read  oftencr, "  she  cried. 


«h. 


was  one  of  the  few 
1  had  a  letter  from 
he's  done  very  well, 
y  in  one  of  the  west- 


moment. 


The  conversation  was  ragged,  more  difficult 
than  I  usually  found  intercourse.  It  was  annoy- 
ing that  he  was  at  case  he,  who  was  a  nonentity 
in  the  community  while  I  had  to  feign  non- 
<  h.danee.  When  I  lost  amour  proprc,  I  lost  whal 
had  taken  a  lifetime  to  gain  and  sustain. 

What  WOi  ln\  life?   What  were  his  beliefs?  A 
udden  curiosity  took  hold  of  me. 

Do  VOU  live  flown  here,  in  this  part  of  the 
city?"  I  said. 

No,  he  boarded  In  Fowler  Street.  I  knew  it  as 

in  a  district  given  over  to  the  small  houses  of 
workingmen.  A  certain  military  began  to  pos- 

MM  .  a  desire  to  "smoke  him  out." 

"  I  suppose  you  arc  still  a  socialist,"  I  remarked. 

"I  Rippofte  I  am,"  he  admitted,  and  added, 
humorously,  "at  any  rate,  that  is  as  near  as  you 
can  gel  to  it." 


I  exclaimed. 
"  Paret,  have  you  ever 
read  any  serious  books  on 
whal  you  call  socialism?" 
he  asked. 

I  threw  out  an  im- 
patient negative.  Hut  I 
was  going  on  to  protest  that  I  was  not  ignorant 
of  the  doctrine. 

"Oh,  what  you  call  socialism  is  merely  what  you 
believe  to  be  the  more  or  less  crude  and  Utopian 

propaganda  of  an  obscure  political  party.  That 

isn't  socialism.  Nor  is  the  anomalistic  attempt 
u  tfich  t  he  ( 'hristian  Socialists  make  to  unite  mod- 
ern socialistic  philosophy  with  Christian  ortho- 
doxy, socialism." 

"What  is  socialism,  then?"  I  demanded,  some- 
what defiantly. 

"Let's  call  it  education,  science,"  he  said  smil- 
ingly, "economics  and  government  based  on 

human  needs  and  B  rational  view  Of  religion.  It 
lias  been  taught  in  German  universities,  and  it 
will  be  taughl  In  0Ur8  whenever  we  shall  succeed 
in  inducing  your  friends  by  one  means  or  another 
(Cuitti.utcd  on  page  307) 
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CS  is  a  preposterous  and  fascinating 
necessity.  And  when  Edward  Sheldon, 
taking  a  scarlet  leaf  more  or  less  from 
the  erotic  novel  of  the  "  laboratorical " 
Sudermann,  turns  it  into  a  pastime 
•herein  the  odds  are  continually  against  a 
oman-child,  we  have  a  play — which  some  call 
reposterous  and  others,  again,  fascinating.  We 
elong  to  the  lost  tribe  of  the  others,  again. 

You  see,  one  day  Richard  Laird  almost  ran  over  Lily 
lardos  in  his  motor-car,  and  when  he  is  able  to  find  her 
gain  she  is  an  errand  girl  in  an  Atlantic  City  boardwalk 
azaar. 

It  appears  they  have  both  been  on  a  search. 
Dicky — And  what  do  you  know  about  love? 
I;7\— Everything— my  father  told  me. 
Dicky— Your  father! 

Lily — Yes  (from  behind  the  counter  she  brings  some  sheets 
f  music,  "  The  Song  of  Songs").   Look  at  this. 
Dicky— Music?  .  - 

£;-/v_Yes.    My  father  wrote  it.    It  s  all  about  love— 
.'s  called  "The  Song  o'  Songs." 
j)jcky — And  you  keep  it  under  the  counter? 
Lily — I  always  think  my  boardin'-house  might  burn 
own.   (he  laughs)   Well,  it  might!  An'  if  I  lost  the  Song 
'  Songs,  I— I  think  I'd  die! 
Dicky — Can  you  sing  it? 
Lily — Not  very  well,   (she  sings) 

"I  sought  him  whom  my  soul  loved, 
But  I  found  him  not. 
I  called  him, 
But  he  gave  me  no  answer; 

The  watchman  that  went  about  the  city  found  me, 

They  smote,  they  wounded  me, 
The  keepers  of  the  walls  took  away  my  veil." 
Dicky— Why,  that's  really  very  beautiful! 
^y—My  father  gave  it  to  me  for  a  present  the  night  he 
an  away  to  Greece.    He  looked  at  me  in  a  funny  sort  o' 

ray.  and  then  he  set  me  on  his  knee  an'  told  me  

Dicky — Well? 

lily — About  a  sweetheart  that  he  used  to  have  in 
Greece.  An'  how  he  left  her  an'  went  out  into  the 
vorld  to  find  the  Song  of  Songs. 

Dicky— And  did  he? 


intimacy  of  Lily  and  Dicky.    Again  Lily 
is  innocent:  she  has  merely  been  trying 
to  reform  Dicky,  who  went  to  pieces 
after  losing  her  to  the  Senator.  Miss 
Merkle  thinks  she  has  discovered  the 
arrangements  for  a  clandestine  meet- 
ing between  Lily  and  Dicky,  and  tells 
the  Senator  so. 

Calkins — How  do  you  know  he  is  coming 
to  see  her  to-night  when  I  am  away!  She 
may  have  told  him  not  to  in  her  note. 

Anna  Merkle — (with  a  harsh  laugh)  You 
think  so!     Listen  to  that!    (Lily  is  singing  in 
I  he  next  room.    The  Senator  twists  his  hands  in 
sudden  agony)    Do  you  know  what  makes  her 
sing?   It's  love — it's  joy  

Calkins — Keep  still.   You  hate  that  girl 
cause  I  married  her!   You  do,  you  miserabl 
worn-out,  cast-off  beggar!    You've  trumped  a 
this  up  just  because  you're  jealous. 

A  una  Merkle — Jealous?  After  living  twelve 
years  in  this — this  house  of  shame. 

Calkins — Then  why  have  you  come  to  me 
and  tried  to  ruin  that  child? 

Anna  Merkle  (putting  her  face  close  to 
his,  pouring  forth  the  accumulated  poison 
of  years)    That  child? — D'you  think  I, 
care  about  that  little  shop-girl?  You 
fool,  it's  you!    I'm  after  you!  I'm 
after  the  man  who  took 
my  life  and  smashed 
it  into   pieces!  > 
Look  at  me  as  &m 
I  stand  here, 
Dan'l.     You  MM' 
made 


Lily  —  No. 
sometimes  he 
nought  ne  heard 
t  through  the 
imoke  of  guns  or 
n  the  last  words 
)f  his  friends  on 
t  h  e  battlefield. 
Sometimes  he  thought  he 
tieard  it  in  the  clapping  of 
the  people  when  he'd  played 
Beethoven.  After  a  while 
he  got  a  letter  from  Greece. 
His  sweetheart  was  dead. 
And  then  he  knew  the  one 
place  he  could  hear  that 
Song  was  in  her  heart.  But 
she  was  dead,  you  see.  So 
he  just  smiled  an'  said  to 
himself,  "You  silly  man! 
How  was  it  you  never  real- 
ized that  love  was  the  Song 
of  Songs?" 

Dicky — Lily  

Lily — An'  he  put  this  in 
my  hands,  an'  he  made  me 
promise  to  watch  an'  wait 
for  love;  to  pray  an'  hope 
an'  search  the  world  till  I 
found  it. 

But  into  Love's  Edenic 
bazaar  comes  the  dissolute 
Senator  Calkins,  who  him- 
self has  an  eye  upon  Lily. 
She  has  refused  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  the 
Senator,  but  Dicky  mis- 
understands, and  gets  out. 
The  Senator  says  he  is  going 
to  marry  Lily — and  he  does, 
taking  her  to  his  home. 
This  is  not  a  happy  cir- 
cumstance, for  in  his  house- 
hold Anna  Merkle  soon 
finds  wrong  in  the  continued 


Irene  Fenwick  as  little  Lily  Kardos. 
Uncle  Phin  Bennett  (Thomas  A. 
Wise) — Don't  you  know  if  Steve  once 
sees  you  again,  it's  to  hell  with  good- 
by.  Lily— Then— then  tell  him  I'll' 
love  him  forever  and  ever  and — and 
I  guess  that's  all. 
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You  turned  mc  into  this  degraded,  filthy  thing— but  oh! 
here  s  my  chance  to  get  even  with  you-I  knew  it  would 
come  some  time  if  I  could  only  hold  on  long  enough 
and  now  it  has!  It  s  right  here!  I've  got  it— I've  got  it-— 

ru~!S       Hg  hcr  by  the  arms)  Shut  your  mouth.  or 

Anna  Merklc—Xou  can't  frighten  me! 
.    .J    r.^st!l.!  lw,d'"l&  hcr)    I'm  going  to  find  out  the 
truth.   1 11  go  m  town  and  dine  at  Sherry's  and  be  back 
here  by— twehe!    If  he's  not  here  

Anna  Merkle—WeR? 

Tu  f-u"S  ^'""'"S  horribly)  By  Heaven,  Anna,  I  think 
1 II  kill  you! 

Anna  Mcrklc— (villi  a  choking  little  laugh)  Then  I'm 
quite  safe! 

Calkins— You—    [the  door  to  the  bedroom  opens) 
.  1  mta  M crklc— Ssh !   (looking  around  to  the  door)    Let  go 
my  arms!  She's  coming!   (he  releases  her  and  turns  away 
fighting  for  selj-control) 

The  Senator  leaves  for  the  city.  W  ith  the  coming  of 
midnight  Dicky  appears,  finding  Lilv  alone.  She  has  sent  a 
note  telling  him  not  to  come— but  he  has  not  received  it 

Lily— Sh!    (goes  to  the  door  and  locks  it)    What  do  you 
mean  by  climbing  up  and  breaking  in  my  window  at  this 
time  ot  night.-1  Have  I  ever  done  or  said  the  least  little 
thing  to  make  you  think  I'd  stand  for  it? 
Dicky— Oh,  Lilv.  listen  to  me  just  for  a  half  a  second. 

won  t  listen,  and  you  must  never  come  to  see  me 
again!  My  husband's  forbidden  me  to  have  anything 
more  to  do  with  you.   He  said  he  wouldn't  let 


Lily— (calling  to  him)    All  right— I 
coming,     (ski  moves  towards  the  door 
reels  suddenly  and  almost 
jails)  No,  I  can't  do  it. 

Dicky  —  (s  m  o  k  i  n  g) 
Don't  be  frightened, 
dear.  I  won't  let'  him 
hurt  you.  (the  pound- 
ing continues) 

Calkins'   voice  (out- 
side, hoarse  with  pas- 
sion)   Hurry!  Lily,  if 
you  don't  open  this 
door  I'll  brenk  it 
down. 


anybody  with  your  reputation 
around  his  wife.    So  there, 

Dicky  —  (suddenly  se- 
rious)   Oh.  Lily,  I  have 
been  such  a  fool — such 
a  miserable  fool! 

Lily — I  don't  doubt  it ! 

Dicky — Vou  remem- 
ber Atlantic  City?  It 
was  all  in  my  hands 
then— I  could  have  had 
you  for  the  asking,  and 
then  Calkins  came  in  and 
my  beastly  pride  got  the 
better  of  me!    1  said  to 
myself,    "If  she  can 
mess   around  with 
Calkins,   she's  not  J 
worth   another  A. 
thought,"  so   I  JfS£ 
walked  out — I  dlH 
left  you  flat. 
And    what's  Br<- 
thc    result?  a^L^H 
Vou  marry 

find  that  I     /tt^*"'*  * 

just  can't 
live  with 
out  you! 


Lily  — 
(calling) 
V  e  s , 
Daniel 
—  yes  l 
—I'm 
com  - 
ing— 
1  '  m 
coming 
—I'm— 
(she  is  at  the 
door) 

Dicky  —  Go 
ahead.  (she 
turns  the  key. 
The  door  is 
flung  open, 
and  the  Sen- 
ator bursts 
into  the 
room) 

Dicky  is 
told  to  get 
out  of  the 
house  with  the 
faithless  wife. 
Lily— Oh,  I  can't 
-I  can't!  (toCal 
kins)  Daniel, 
ye  gotta  bc- 
lieveme! 


Mib,  MykU    Yon  were  juil  Iryinf  lo  reform  Dicky?  Lily 

•lo.,.     M,„Merhte     Who  .old  you'     Lily     My  hu.b.nd 
•in  I  mn    arrn't  mm  awful? 


«//»  beside 
night  be- 
I  htivc  to 
0 Canada 
.bvilulcly 
■triced  out 
Oh,  Lily. 


Lily  -  Did  I  surprise  your  uncle?  Steve 
( Ernest Glendinning)  Yes, but  he  said  his 
specialty  was  widows,  and  he  wouldn't 
charge  me  anything  to  look  you  over. 

room.)  Well,  Senator,  got  anything 
lo  say  to  me?  (for  a  moment  they  look 
each  other) 

Calkins — You're  smiling,  aren't  you? 
tm/        It's  a  good  joke  on  the  old  man.   Serves  hini 
right— eh?   Well,  let  me  tell  you,  young  fellow 
the  time  will  come  when  she'll  do  the  same  to  you.' 
She's  a  strumpet,  and  she'll  go  the  strumpet's  way.  It's 
your  turn  next,  damn  you!  Wait  and  see. 
Dicky — (impcrlurbably)    That  all? 
Calkins— (heavily)   That's  all.   {Lily  enters  from  hcr 
bedroom  with  wraps  on,  she  goes  to  Calkins) 

Lily— (kneeling  before  Calkins)  Oh,  Daniel,  my 
whole  life  is  in  your  hands!  What  are  you  going  to 
do  with  it?  I  don't  want  to  be  bad,  but  if  you  make 
me  go  with  him  I  will  be  — I  can't  help  it— and 
you'll  have  it  on  your  conscience  always. 
Calkins — Get  out! 

Lily—  Remember  I'm  only  seventeen.   Therc're  all 
those  years  ahead  of  me— don't  do  it— for  your  own 
sake,  don't  do  il!   Just  believe  me— let  me  stay  here- 
with you!   Oh,  Daniel,  won't  you  please  let  mc  be 
good!    (Calkins  stands  and  looks  flier;  v  from  her  and 
dors  not  answer.    Lily  turns  lo  Dicky— he  leads 
her  out  of  the.  room) 

Later  we  find  Lily  and  Dic  ky  living  in 
New  York  Gily.    She  has  come  on  in  edu- 
cation as  well  as  freedom;  she  seems  to 
have  a  regular  court  of  suitors  and 
los  ers    among  them  a  poetic  young 
law  student .  Stephen  Bennett. 
He  asks  to  see  her  alone 
lie  has  something 
important  to  ask 
her. 

Lily — Arc — are 
you  sure  il  isn't 
s  O  in  e  (  h  i  n  g 

that's  going  to 
make  us  both 


ft  (he  pound i 
hurry.  Why 


^y.  Lily' 


Don't  make  mc 
go  with  him! 

Calkins  — 
Go  anywhere 
you  want, 
I  hen.  Go  to 
hill  if  you 
feel  like  It 

Dicky— 
You'd  better 
put  on  it  wrap 
-—It's  raining 
pretty  hard.  (Lily 

tort   into  her  bed- 


Irrnr  Frnwirk,  thr  trarrhrr 
lor  "  Tb*  Snng  ol  Sonj>  ' 


mm*- 


unhappy,  Mr. 
Bcnncl  t  f   Are  you? 

Steve    I  can't  help  that 
Lily    Yes,  von  <  an.  Just 
leave  things  as  they  arc.  They 
Bcem — very  sweet  just  us  Ihcy  are. 


Steve— They  don't  seem— 
sweet  to  mc. 

Lily—  I'm  sorry. 

Steve— {bursting  out)  Do 
you  know,  ever  since  I  met 
you  that  day  in  the  Park 
—four  wicks  ago  on  Tues- 
day—you've  been 
sort  of"  floating 
away  from 
me?  Oh, 
of  course, 
you're  dear 
and  kind 
—you've  let 
me  come  here 
and  read  ai  d 
talk  to  you— 


Steve— {raising  his  head  and  speaking  in  a  strangled  voice) 

Who  is  he?  .  „...,.'. 

Lily — (slowly  goes  to  mantel  and  takes  down  Dicky  s  pic- 
ture and  gives  it  to  Steve)  There! 
Steve— Richard  Laird!  Oh,  my  God! 
Lily— I  am  sorry  I  had  to  tell  you  this — it  hasn't  been 
easy  work.   1  think  all  that's  left  now  is  to  thank  you  for 
the  hours  we've  had  together.    The  thought  of  them  will 
always  be  very  precious  to  mc.    {her  voice  trembles)  And 
now  I— I— 1  believe  I'll  say  good-by. 
Steve— Lily,  Lily,  will  you  marry  me? 
Lily— Marry? 

Steve  Yes,  do  you  think  I  care  about  what  s  happened 

to  you?  What  I  care  about  is  you.  And  in  spile  of  every- 
thing don't  you  suppose  I  can  see  you're  fine  and  brave  and 
good?  Don't  you  suppose  in  these  four  weeks  I've  looked 
way  down  into  the  depths  of  you  and  heard  your  white 
soul  beating  against  the  bars? 

LHy — (staring  at  him  and  backing  away)  You  think  1  m 
good? 

Sieve— I  don't  think — I  know.    That  s  why  I  want  to 
marry  you. 
Lily— Oh,  Stephen,  I  can't. 
Steve— Why  not? 

Lily— I've  spent  my  whole  life  hunting  for  love.   All  my 
mistakes — they've  never  made  me  lose  my  faith. 
I  felt  so  sure  I'd  find  it.  And  then  I  met  you. 
darling.   But  even  in  my  happiness  I  couldn't 
<j*       welcome  you  and  take  you  to  my  heart.  I 
?V\         used  to  clench  my  hands  and  shut  my 

HA  {Continued 


you've  listened 
like  an  angel  to  • 
all   my    pre-  \ 
posterous 
h  o  p  es  and 
dreams  and 
things.  But 
each  time  I  left 
this  room 
felt  I  knew 
you  a  little 
less  than 
I  did 


Dtcky  Cyril  Keightley J— Oh,  Lily  darling !  Lily-  How  dare 
you  call  me  darling!  What  do  you  mean  by  coming  here  after 
what  1  wrote  you,  and  breaking  in  my  window  this  time  of  night ! 


when  I  came  in.  And  now  —  why  you're  like  a 
star— so  dear  and  beautiful  and  far  away.  And 
I'm  just  a  silly  child  reaching  out  his  hand  try- 
ing to  drag  it  from  the  sky— but  I  don't  care— I 
can't  stand  it  any  longer— Lily,  haven't  you 
guessed,  haven't  you  seen?  I  love  you— I  love 
you. 

Lily— {covering  her  face)     Oh,  what  a  coward 
I  am.    I  saw  this  coming  and  I  could  have  stop- 
ped it— but  I  didn't.    I  just  let  it  go  on.  {wring- 
ing her  haiuis) 

Steve—Lily,  what  is  it? 

Uly— (almost  crying)    And  I  wanted  this  after- 
noon to  be  so  perfect.    Something  you'd  always 
remember.    And  when  you'd  said  good  night  and 
gone  1  meant  to  tell  the  butler  that  from  now  on  I 
was  never  to  be  at  home  when  you  called. 

Steve— What! 

Lily— (passionately  turning  to  him)  Stephen,  I  wanted 
it  to  be  the  end.  The  end!  Do  you  understand? 

Steve— {dully,  after  a  pause)  You  don't  love  me 
I'm  sorry — {he  turns  to  go) 

Lily— {with  a  sob)   My  darling  boy!  It  s  be- 
cause I  love  you  so  much 

Steve— {with  a  cry)    Lily,  Lily.    Do  you 
mean  it? 

LUy— Wait!  That's  why  I  wanted  to  end 
our  friendship  — before  anything  happened 
to  cloud  or  change  it.   Then  you  wouldn't 
have  any  memories  of  me  that  weren't  lovely, 
never  would  have  known. 

Steve — Known  what? 

Lily — Stephen — I  may  as  well  call  you  Stephen  while  I 
can  

Steve— My  darling!  , 
Lily— {holding  up  her  hand)     Please,    {brie]  pause) 
You  know  I'm— I'm  a  divorced  woman. 
Steve — Yes. 

Lily— Rut  what  you  don't  know  is  that  my  husband 
divorced  me — on  account  of  a  man. 
Steve— {whispering)  What? 


r 


Then  you 


Lily — {quickly) 
Oh,  I  was  innocent 
then,  Stephen;  I  can 
say  that  for  myself  and  I  know 
you'll  believe  me,  but  my  husband, 
he  wouldn't  believe  me.   But — but 
afterwards— remember  I  was  young, 
I  had  nobody  to  go  to— no  friends,  no 
relatives,  nothing.    Nothing  except  this  man.   (with  a 
groan  Steve  buries  his  face  in  his  hands)   He  was  very  kind 
to  me.  Oh,  he  was  infinitely  kind.   He  promised  to  make 
up  to  me  everything,  so  far  as  such  things  can  be  made  up 
and  he  kept  his  word. 


Dorothy 
Donnelly, 
who  is  play- 
ing the  part  of 
the  vindictive 
Anna  Merkle. 
(In  the  center) 
Uncle  Phin  Bennett 
— Sometimes  when  you 
get  tired  o'  darning  Steve's 
socks  while  he  reads  Gib- 
bon's Rome  to  you,  you  just  up 
and  send  a  wire  to  me  —  saying 
'  'Am  on  way  to  make  poor  unky-unky 
visit" — see!  Lily—  Oh,  you're  so  funny! 


Back  to  Maura  Lambert  went  Kertner's 
thoughts — back  to  her 
at  that  last  moment 
uhen  he  let 
her  es- 
cape. 


TheCounter- 


KESTNER  knew  the  need  for  silence. 
He  was  only  too  keenly  alive  to  the 
danger  that  lay  in  the  slightest  sound, 
in  the  minutest  audible  movement. 
Vet  sound  seemed  the  one  thing 
for  which  his  over-tensioned  nerves 
were  clamoring.  And  the  one  relief 
which  his  aching  muscles  demanded  was  move- 
ment, free  and  abandoned  movement.  Yet  he 
dare  not  so  much  as  lift  his  rib-cage  and  enjoy 
the  luxury  of  a  good  sigh. 

That  misery  of  mind  and  body  would  have 
been  less  acute  had  there  been  some  glimmer  of 
light,  however  microscopic.  The  unbroken  dark- 
ne>s  had  become  inquisitional.  It  kept  imparting 
t..  him  the  impression  of  being  disembodied,  of 
floating  ghost-like  between  heaven  and  earth,  of 
croi-ching  jvoised  at  the  lonely  center  of  some 
lonely  etheric  waste.  He  felt  lonesome.  And  he 
wished  he  could  smoke. 

The  darkness  that  encompassed  Kestner  was 
like  a  covering  of  muffling  black  velvet.  It  was 
a  blanketing  opaqueness  that  seemed  to  shut  off 
the  very  air  from  his  lungs.  It  seemed  something 
more  than  a  mere  negation  of  light,  something 
tractile  and  enfolding,  a  deepening  inky  tide 
v.hirh  threatened  to  solidify  and  embalm  him, 
Mrupgling  for  breath,  in  its  Nubian  depths.  It  had 
merged  into  something  tangible  and  threatening, 
something  active  and  assailing,  seeming  to  can- 
nonade the  harried  sentries  of  his  nervous  system 
WltolU  thunderous  volleys  of  immaterialities. 

I  he  silence  too  was  more  than  oppressive.  It 
MM)  DKOrne  enervating,  exhausting.  It  lay 
itKiut  him,  no  longer  a  silence  of  rhythms,  of 
•enofiic  climaxes  and  relapses.  It  was  now  a  dull 
TionoK.nc  a  Dead  Sea  of  uninterrupted  hush,  a 
:r*sation  of  movement  and  life  so  complete  that 


ihf  continued 
ight. 

I  iron  roof  of 


ment,    waited    the  ene- 
my  he   had  followed 
so  far  and  hunted  so 
long.  Somewhere 
within  the  walls  of 
that  waterfront 
warehouse,  per- 
haps not  ten  paces 
from  him,  waited 
Paul  Lambert,  the 
leader  and  the  last 
active  member  of  the 
Lambert  gang  of 
.ounterfeiters. 

Just    where  that 
enemy  waited 
Kestner  could  not 
tell.    And  in  that 
absence  of.  knowl- 
edge lay  the  core 
of   the  Secret 
Agent's  mental 
unrest,  his  strain 
of  suspense. 
They  were  there, 
together,  in  that 
midnight  build- 
ing. That  was  all 
he  could  be  sure 
of.     They  were 
pitted  in  that  abys- 
mal blackness,  as  men 
pit  game-cocks  to  fight  out 
their  fight  to  a  finish. 
Fate  had  indeed  pitted  them  there, 
but  Fate  had  not  ordained  that  they 
rp»       should  fight.    For  something  had  made 
Lambert  suspicious.    He  had  grown  as  silent 
as  a  hunted  animal  assured  of  the  adequacy  of  its 
shelter.  He  had  converted  that  interminable  night 
into  a  duel  of  silence.  He  had  suddenly  lapsed  into 
utter  stillness — and  for  a  stillness  so  heroically 
maintained,  Kestner  knew,  there  must  indeed  be  an 
ample  reason.  It  was  an  unending  Waterloo  of  wait- 
ing, and  it  had  not  been  engineered  without  cause. 

Once,  as  Kestner  thought  this  over,  the  chill  of 
the  night  air  brought  a  tickle  to  his  nostrils,  and 
he  had  to  put  a  finger  over  his  upper  lip,  pressing 
it  tight  against  his  teeth,  to  stop  the  sneeze  which 
threatened  to  shake  his  body  and  fling  an  explo- 
sion of  sound  across  the  darkness. 

This  brought  a  fresh  terror  to  Kestner's  already 
harassed  mind.  A  mere  cough  could  be  his  un- 
doing; one  uncontrolled  spasm  of  the  body  could 
crown  his  night's  work  with  ignominious  defeat. 
One  tell-tale  sound  would  verify  Lambert's  suspi- 
cions. And  Lambert  must  have  nursed  these  sus- 
picions. For  it  was  plain  that  something  had  hap- 
pened. Something  had  occurred  to  disturb  his 
enemy's  peace  of  mind,  to  shake  his  confidence,  to 
put  a  stop  to  his  raid  on  the  olive-oil  tins  in  which 
the  counterfeit  paper  from  the  Palmcro  plant  was 
so  cunningly  sealed. 

Lambert,  his  pursuer  acknowledged,  might  be- 
even  closer  to  him  than  he  imagined.  The  coun- 
terfeiter might  be  within  a  do/.cn  feet  of  him.  He 
might  be  even  closer.  Kestner  might  reach  out  a 
hand  and  suddenly  find  his  waiting  enemy  within 
touch.  Nothing  could  be  certain,  in  that  engulfing 
darkness.  All  Kestner  knew  was  that  the  other 
man  was  there,  between  the  same  Imprisoning 
walls  as  himself,  waiting,  watching,  motionless, 
confronting  him  with  a  stoic  campaign  ol  Inactiv- 
ity, an  ordeal  of  suspended  action. 

rhal  suspension  of  action  was  even  harder  on 
Kestner  than  on  his  enemy,  for  Lambert  was  in- 
ured to  the  periodic  quiescence  of  the  fugitive, 
lie  had  always  fat  ed  the  danger,  a.  an  outlaw, 
and  under  the  strain  and  stress  of  undefined  pur- 
suers had  acquired  fortitude.  As  a  criminal  he 
had  always  been  surrounded  by  some  vague  and 
unknown  menace,  never  knowing  from  what 
quarter  the  arm  of  the  law  might  suddenly  rca<  h. 
And  he  had  adjusted  himself  to  these  indelermi- 


nate  apprehensions.  He  had  grown  reconciled 
to  the  tedium  of  prolonged  concealment. 

But  with  Kestner  it  was  different.  As  an  officer 
of  constituted  authority  he  had  been  taught  to 
move  promptly  and  to  act  decisively.  He  had 
always  been  the  aggressor,  the  pursuer.  His 
nerves  were  the  nerves  of  the  beagle.  He  had 
always  run  with  the  hounds.  He  had  never  been 
schooled  in  this  rabbit-like  trick  oi  skulking 
motionless  in  protective  shadows.  He  hated 
the  dark.   And  it  was  beginning  to  tell  on  him. 

He  wondered  how  much  longer  it  would  have 
to  last.    The  quietness  seemed  to  manacle  him 
hnib  by  limb.  He  had  never  dreamed  that  silence 
could  become  such  a  torture.  He  knew  that  sound 
would  spell  peril,  and  yet  he  prayed  for  sound  in 
some  form  or  another.   He  knew  that  somewhere 
in  the  neighborhood,  lonely  as  it  was  along  that 
South  Brooklyn  waterfront,  there  must  be  com- 
panionable little  noises,  the  whisper  of  the  tide 
running  between  the  piles  under  the  wharf,  far-off 
ferry-engines  churning  from  the  Battery  to  Staten 
Island,  steel  shovels  clanging  deep  in  the  stoke- 
holes of  rusty  freighters  lying  at  their  slips.  Across 
that  distant  cobweb  of  steel  known  as  Brooklyn 
Bridge,  he  remembered,  electric  trains  were  roar- 
ing and  surface  cars  were  clattering.    Above  that 
huddled  island  of  unrest,  beyond  the  Bridge  again, 
where  even  midnight  could  not  fix  the  seal  of 
silence,  must  swarm  a  multitudinous  crowd  of 
noises,  like  bees  above  a  hive.  But  none  of  these 
came  to  that  locked  and  shuttered  wharf  shed  along 
alonelyand  sleep-wrapped  waterfront,  whereLam- 
bert  and  the  man  who  sought  him  were  prisoners. 

Kestner  fell  to  wondering  how  many  hours 
they  had  been  shut  in  there  together,  and  how 
much  longer  the  darkness  would  last.  He  had  no 
means  of  judging  the  time.  He  dramatized  the 
coming  of  morning,  picturing  to  himself  the  first 
faint  inkling  of  the  first  faint  glimmer  of  gray. 
He  could  imagine  the  anxiety  with  which  that 
vague  glimmer  would  be  watched,  the  tensity 
with  which  he  and  his  enemy  would  peer  at  each 
other  through  the  slowly  lifting  translucent  veil, 
the  breathlessness  with  which  the  first  actual 
light  would  be  welcomed,  the  suddenness  with 
which  the  inevitable  encounter  would  then  begin. 

That  encounter,  he  knew,  was  bound  to  take 
place.  Lambert,  after  that  night,  could  never  get 
away.  Lambert,  indeed,  could  have  no  immediate 
wish  to  get  away.  That  counterfeiter,  without 
scralcher  or  breaker  or  colleague  left,  would  never 
think  of  fleeing  from  New  York  and  leaving  behind 
him  those  three  millions  in  banknotes,  still  sealed 
in  their  oil-tins  so  artfully  weighted  with  sand  and 
cork-dust.  And  those  oil-tins  could  not  be  opened 
and  moved  without  Kestner's  knowledge. 

No,  Lambert  was  there,  breathing  Ihe  same 
heavy  odor  of  baled  Morocco  leather  and  spices 
and  tropical  fruits,  shot  through  with  the  homelier 
ammoniacal  smell  from  the  planking  where  count- 
less draught-horses  had  stood.  He  was  there  on 
the  lonely  fringe  of  the  great  city  from  which  he 
had  (led;  and  he  was  there,  waiting,  watching, 
knowing  that  the  time  for  finalities  could  not  long 
be  delayed. 

Hut  the  wait  seemed  an  endless  one. 
Kestner  found  relief  in  studiously  rehearsing 
in  his  own  mind  each  step  that  had  fed  up  to  the 

presenl  situation,  lie  recalled  Lambert's  flight 
from  the  room  in  the  shooting-gallery  building, 
the  talk  with  Burke  the  gun-runner,  the  killer's 

promise  to  get  him  and  his  three  million  in  coun- 
terfeit aboard  the  Laminian  and  in  three  days  be 
off  for  South  America. 

lie  remembered  Burke's  suggestion  as  to 
Whiley  McKensic,  the  water-front  junkie  and 
river-pirate  ready  for  anything  from  "milking" 
coffee-bags  in  transit  on  their  lighters  to  Stealing 
coal  from  I  he  ( 'anarsie  barges.  This  same  Whiley 
was  to  pick  up  two  or  I  luce  of  his  wharf-rat 
friends,    lie  was  given  money  to  hire  a  boal  and 

also  to  purchase  an  inch  auger  of  the  best  tem- 
per) I  Steel.     Then   when   the  tide  was  right 


1 

jtoitey  was  to  slip  in  under  the  Saltus  Pier,  with 
j  motor  muffled  and  his  lights  quenched.  Then 
|  was  to  take  his  auger  and  with  that  compara- 
|  efy  noiseless  tool  he  was  to  cut  out  a  square  of 
1  ■  flooring  big  enough  to  admit  a  man's  body. 
I  rough  that  hole  they  were  to  carry  off  Lambert 
Id  his  illicit  paper,  leaving  him  aboard  the  Lami- 
,  in  before  daylight  crept  over  the  Lower  Bay. 
But  Romano  "and  his  three  Federal  confederates 
VI  been  tipped  off  as  to  Whitey's  intentions, 
[key  were  to  shadow  that  gang  of  wharf-rats  and 
•  the  right  moment  intercept  them  and  hold 
flem,  awaiting   Kestner's  instructions.  And 

■  >mano  could  be  depended  on. 
:  Romano  had  to  be  depended  on,  for  just  before 
i  e  ponderous  doors  of  the  Saltus  Wharf  shed 
I  d  swung  shut  for  the  night  a  "gay  cat"  acting 
-r  Lambert  had  appeared  with  the  forged  order 
!  )m  the  Saltus  offices  in  Bowling  Green.  There 
'  d  been  a  dispute  between,  this  "  gay  cat "  and  the 
I  ick-headed  watchman,  ending  in  an  angry  visit 
.  the  telephone  in  the  little  pier-office.  The 
,  itchman  had  triumphed  and  the  "  gay  cat "  had 

omptly  taken  his  departure.  Yet  the  maneuver 

id  proved  successful,  for  in  the  meantime  Lam- 
Lfrt  himself  had  slipped  quietly  into  the  wharf  - 

ed  and  secreted  himself  in  its  shadowy  recesses. 
L  Three  minutes  later  a  trucking  team  had 
j  lundered  in  over  the  worn  planking.  From  the 
luck  itself  a  piano-crate— duly  labeled  and  con- 
i  aped  for  foreign  parts— had  been  promptly 
'  imped  beside  a  pile  of  lemon-crates  from  Sicily. 
!  here  had  been  some  words  between  the  watch- 

an  and  the  truck-driver,  the  former  announcing 
"is  intention  of  not  waiting  all  night  before  lock- 

[g  up.  So  the  team  had  turned  about  and 
|  Hindered  out  again,  and  the  great  doors 
||ad  swung  shut. 

i  But  during  that   tumult  of 
bund  a  strange  thing  had 
;iken  place.    In  the  dark- 
jess   of   the  wharf-shed 
'  he  cover  of  that  piano- 

■  rate  had  apparently 
1  aken  on  life,  had  quiet- 
|  /  and  silently  opened, 

s  though  it  were  a 
|  tuge  bivalve.  And  from 

hat  mouth-like  orifice, 
[  nch  by  inch  and  with 
mfinite  precaution,  a 
|  mman   fi  g  u  r  e  had 
;i  idled  out.  Then,  ha  v- 

ng  cautiously  re- 
i  ilaced  the  cover,  this 
|  igure    had  slipped 

mck  into  the  deeper 
[shadows  between  the 
pungent  tiers  of  crated  . 
I  emons. 

It  had  had  its  dis- 

:omforts,  that  hur- 
ried  journey    in  a 

cramped  piano-crate, 
i  for  all   its  eighteen 
"inches    of  excelsior 
^padding.  But  Kestner 
[had  not    given  that 
|  feature   of  the  plan 
i  much   thought.  For 
j  he  had  been  satisfied 
;  with  the  knowledge  that 
i  he  and  Lambert  were 
[  to  be  locked  together  in 
|  that    silent  warehouse, 
'  and  could   remain  there 

without  interruption. 

KESTNER  still  waited. 
But  he  moved  a  lit- 
tle, to  relieve  the  ache  in 
L  his  knees.   As  before,  he  did 
i"  so  with  the  utmost  care  and 
\  deliberation,  straightening  his 
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legs  almost  imperceptibly,  moving  his  stockinged 
feel  out  experimentally,  tentatively,  interroga- 
tively, so  there  might  be  no  betraying  creak  of 
the  knee-joint.  His  shoes  he  had  long  since 
removed.  And  in  the  heavy  planking  under  him, 
luckily,  there  was  little  chance  of  a  floor  squeak. 

He  moved  slowly  and  softly,  yet  it  was  laborious 
enough  to  bring  a  sweat  to  his  straining  body. 
Then  he  sat  tailor-wise,  leaning  slightly  forward, 
listening  again. 

Out  of  the  infinite  stillness  a  small  trouble  had 
insinuated  itself  on  his  consciousness.  At  first 
he  thought  it  was  the  sound  of  his  own  labor- 
ed inhalations.  Then  he  attributed  it  to 
the  blood-pressure  in  his  head.  Yet 
the  next  second  he  was  leaning 
further  forward  and  listening 
more  intently. 

On  his  over-sensitized 
aural  nerves  that  small 
trouble  still  impressed 
itself.  He  could  neither 
explain  nor  define  it. 
Then  a  running  and 
ramifying  thrill 
of  apprehen- 
sion swept 
through 
his 


fened  body.  He  rolled  slowly  and  cautiously  over 
on  one  hip,  and  as  slowly  lowered  his  torso  until 
the  side  of  his  head  was  flat  against  the  planking 
on  which  he  had  been  sitting.  He  lay  there  for  a 
second  or  two,!  with  his  ear  pressed  flat  against 
the  heavy  boards.    Then  he  raised  his  head,  lis- 
tened, and  snaked  his  body  slowly  forward,  stop- 
ping again  to  press  an  ear  against  the  planking 
before  continuing  that  silent  and  erratic  advance. 
He  was  nosing  about  one  particular  plank,  by 
this  time,  like  a  French 
hound  in  quest  of 
its  under- 
ground 
truffles, 
mov- 
ing 


Lambert 
had  closed  in 
on  Kestner,  with 
the  fury  of  a  cave- 
man cornered  in  his 
cave.   He  had  resolved 
to  make  that  ultimate 
struggle  a  struggle  of  fang 
and  nail  and  fist. 

jack   and    forth,  and 
listening,  and  again  and 
again  quietly  cupping  his  ear 
against  the  rough  wood. 

He  could  now  hear  the  sound 
quite  distinctly,  a  continuous 
muffled  rasp,  as  faint  as  the 
slide    of    a    blacksnake  over 
dead  leaves.    He  kept  passing 
the  tips  of  his  fingers  delicately 
along  the  surface  of  the  plank 
over  which  he  leaned,  question- 
ing!}', as  though  the  oak  were 
inscribed  with  the  raised  lettering 
of  an  alphabet  for  the  blind  and  he 
were   intent   on   spelling   out  some 
answer  to  the  enigma. 
He  was  rewarded  by  the  sudden  small 
sound  of  splintering  wood,  no  louder  than 
the  crack  of  a  strained  match-stalk.  Mov- 
ing   forward    a   few   inches,  he  again  fell  to 
fingering  the  floor-surface.    For  the  second  time 
an  involuntary  thrill  sped  through  his  body.  His 
hand  had  fallen  on  the  revolving  sharp  steel-point 
of  an  auger  boring  up  through  the  wharf-floor. 
He  knew  then,   in  a  flash,  that  his  plans  had  gone 
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astray,  that  Whitcy  McKensic  and  his  men 
had  in  some  manner  evaded  Romano,  that  they 
were  there  with  their  boat,  and  that  in  less  than 
half  an  hour's  time  they  would  have  a  passage- 
way cut  up  through  the  floor  planking  and  would 
be  in  touch  with  Lambert. 

Kestner  thought  quickly.  He  was  not  afraid 
of  those  newcomers.  He  could,  in  a  way,  handle 
them  one  by  one  as  they  came  up  through  the 
floor.  But  that  could  not  be  done  silently.  That 
would  betray  his  position.  It  would  give 
an  advantage  to  his  enemy.  And 
Kestner's  one  fear  now  was 
that  Lambert  might  get 
away,  that  something 
might  intervene  be- 
tween the  fugitive 
and  his  capture.  And 
it  was  too  late  to 
waste  energy  on  in- 
terlopers, and  too 
late  to  be  side- 
tracked from  his 
one  end  in  life. 

Kestner's  first 
move  was  as  odd 
as  it  was  prompt. 
He    w  hipped  out 
his  revolver,  feel- 
ing with  his  left 
hand    along  the 
plank-face  for  that 
ever-turning  point 
of  steel.   When  he 
had  found  it  he 
caught  his  firearm 
by  the  barrel  and 
the  grip,   holding  _:f$ 
it  horizontally  and  "iPB 
pressing    heavily  ^ 
down  on  the  point  ' 
where  the  auger  was  '^1 
emerging    from  the 
pierced  wood.    He  held 
the  hardened  metal  of  the 
stock  firmly  against  the  cutting 
edge  of  that  revolving  auger,  know 
ins  that  a  few  turns  would  blunt 
edge  beyond  repair.     But  he 
sure  of  his  job;  he  wanted  that  _ 
that  it  could  never  again  eat  its 
through  four  inches  of  oak. 

Then  he  sat  back,  trying  to  place  his  po- 
sition in  the  wharf-shed.  He  guardedly  felt  the 
seams  of  the  floor,  reviewed  each  movement  he  had 
made  during  his  last  advance,  and  concluded  he 
had  progressed  some  twenty  or  thirty  feet  towards 
the  waterfront  end  of  the  pier.  At  the  other  end, 
he  knew,  stood  the  small  office-room  with  the  tele- 
phone. And  Kestner  felt  that  his  best  chance  lay 
in  petting  to  that  telephone  and  calling  for  help. 

But  it  would  have  to  be  a  soundless  journey, 
and  a  laborious  one.  It  would  have  its  dangers, 
yet  they  would  have  to  be  faced.  There  was  a 
grave  mis-step  to  be  corrected.  And  the  sooner 
that  call  went  out,  Kestner  knew,  the  safer  he 

He  Parted  on  his  journey,  patiently,  labori- 
*r'm'y-  *ct1>t  rewinding  himself  that 
above  all  things  no  sound  must  be  made.  He 
knew  that  at  any  moment  he  might  come  into 
sudden  collision  with  the  watching  and  waiting 
Lambert.  Hp  could  not  forget  that  any  unex- 
pected contact  with  a  bale  of  merchandise  or  a 
pine  box -end  or  an  unconsidered  scrap  of  paper 
or  twig  of  wood  might  betray  his  presence.  A 
nr-re  bone-creak  might  spoil  his  plan.  A  garment 
rustle  might  announce  his  whereabouts. 

Kestner  went  forward,  inch  by  inch,  in  the 
strained  attitude  of  a  runner  awaiting  the  starter's 


and 

[»Ut- 
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rial  and  muffling.  A  snow-flake  fell  no  more 
softly  than  did  those  stockinged  feet.  Each  foot- 
fall seemed  an  experiment  of  vital  importance,  each 
forward  shift  of  the  body  became  an  adventure 
fraught  with  the  direst  peril.  Yet  he  continued 
to  advance,  step  by  caressing  step,  veering  his 
course  about  an  occasional  obstacle,  sounding  for 


e  of  warning  He  moved 
rulfing  blackness,  sppming 
fh  it  were  something  mate- 


In  the  darkness  of  the 
wharf-shed  the  cover  of  that 
pianocrate  had  apparently  taken  on  life, 
had  quietly  and  silently  opened  as  though  it  were  a  huge 
bivalve.    And  from  that  mouth-like  orifice,  inch  by  inch  and 
with  infinite  precaution,  a  human  figure  had  sidled  out. 

his  channel,  shying  away  from  each  danger  spot 
as  a  careful  pilot  shies  away  from  a  shoal  buoy. 

When  he  came  to  the  empty  piano-crate  he  felt 
like  a  swimmer  who  had  reached  an  island  of 
deliverance.  That  gave  him  something  on  which 
to  base  a  new  reckoning  of  his  position.  It  brought 
him  assurance,  as  the  voice  of  an  old  friend  might, 
and  permitted  him  to  breathe  more  freely.  So 
far  all  had  been  well.  And  every  foot  that  he 
covered  meant  a  further  guarantee  of  safely. 

He  began  his  journey  again,  astonished  by  the 
apparent  length  of  the  pier,  wondering  how  wrong 
be  might  also  be  in  his  reckoning  of  time,  arguing 
with  himself  (hat  an  hour  or  two  of  mental  agony 
might  easily  prolong  itself  into  what  seemed  a 
whole  night.    He  had  heard  of  such  cases. 

I'rrhap-.  after  all,  it  was  little  past  midnight, 

and  in  his  torturing  anxiety  he  bad  translated 

mlmitei  Into  hours,  just  as  during  that  stealthy 
advance  towards  the  pier-end  he  had  accepted 
his  travels  as  something  which  should  have  car- 
ried him  into  mid  o<  can,  as  omething  which 
' '  tned  to  have  no  beginning  and  no  end.  But  he 

kept  on,  doggedly,  determinedly,  unceasingly. 

II'  kept -Oil  until  hit  extended  lingers  came  in 
cont.ut  with  the  sheet-iron  covering  of  a  side- 
Will,  II-  felt  noiselessly  along  this  wall  until  he 
had  grop  d  his  way  to  whai  seemed  the  door  he 

'"'•  'I     i  hen  <  ame  the  hardest  part  of  his 


night's  work    For  that  door  was  locked,  he  found 
as  he  let  his  fingers  caress  the  huge  knob  and  turn 
it  with  incalculable  slowness  so  that  no  click  of 
the  latch  might  betray  his  movements.   Ami  to 
open  it  meant  much  delicate  work  with  thr 
"spider"  and  the  five  "skeletons"  which  he  al 
ways  carried,  the  same  as  he  carried  his  watch 
and  his  cigar-case. 
That  new  task  woujd  have  to  be  noiseless,  and 
to   render  it   so  meant 
much  nursing 
of naked 
metal, 
count- 
1  e 

cautious 
move- 
ments of 
the  fin- 
gers, slow 
and  tentative 
pryings  and 
turnings  of  deli- 
cately insinuated 
steel  flanges,  care- 
ful withdrawals  and 
stowing  away  of  un- 
needed  metallic  ob- 
jects which  must  never 
be   allowed     to  clink 
together. 

But  he  conquered  the 
lock,  in  time.  Then, 
with  equally  studious 
precaution,  he  slowly 
slipped  inside  and 
closed    the  door 
after  him.  Then 
the  explorations 
began  anew. 

He  found  him- 
self in  a  small 
•/  li  r  e  -  p  r  o  o  f  e  d 
chamber,  as  bald 
as  a  tomb  and 
quite  as  dark.  He 
could  even  touch 
the  metal  roof,  and 
set  in  its  center 
found  one  electric- 
light  bulb.  But  this  he  could 
not  use,  much  as  he  wanted  to.  For  the 
emptiness  of  that  little  iron-clad  room  was  a  puz- 
zle to  him.  Then  he  realized  that  it  must  have 
been  equipped  as  a  strong-box,  a  treasure-vault, 
for  holding  valuables  in  transit. 

But  he  had  little  time  to  give  it  thought.  His 
task  was  still  to  reach  the  telephone.  He  remem- 
bered that  he  had  lost  time,  when  time  might  be 
precious.  He  stood  studying  the  matter  out. 
Then  he  concluded  the-  pier-office  must  be  some- 
where close  beside  this  treasure-room.  So  he 
emerged  again  into  the  more  open  space  of  the 
high-arched  pier-shed,  listening  and  staring 
through  the  blackness  to  make  sure  the  light  was 
not  coming  to  put  an  end  to  all  his  plans. 

Hut  the  velvety  blackness  was  still  unbroken, 
and  again  he  had  to  exercise  the  greatest  care  as 
he  groped  on  along  the  wall,  feeling  and  padding 
about  for  the  office  door. 

He  came  to  that  door,  at  last,  and  let  a  linger 
light  as  thistle-down  caress  and  explore  the  knob. 
Then  he  permitted  his  entire  hand  slowly  to  en- 
compass it,  slowly  turn  it,  and  with  steady  but 
guarded  pressure  determine  whet  her  or  not  it  was 
locked. 

To  his  joy  he  found  il  was  not. 

He  swung  the  door  inward,  inch  by  inch.  He 
was  breathing  only  with  the  upper  area  of  his 
lungs  as  he  waited,  to  make  sure  there  would  be  no 

squeak  or  whine  of  rusty  hings.  It  was  with  equal 
precaution  and  slowness  that  he  closed  the  door 
again.  Then  he  fell  his  way  inward,  circling  about 
until  he  came  to  the  edge  of  a  desk,  and  exploring 
il  with  questioning  lingers. 

He  found  I  he  I  loth  I  OVered  telephone  wires  and 
traced  them  up  to  the  transmitter  stand.  With 
the  mosl  scrupulous  care  he  took  up  that  trans- 


mitter  and  lifted  it  to  the  floor.  Then  he  silenced 
the  call-bell  with  his  pocket  handkerchief,  tying 
it  about  the  clapper  to  make  all  sound  impossible. 
Then  he  stood  in  thought,  for  a  moment  or  two, 
before  groping  his  way  back  to  the  office  wall. 
There  his  busy  ringers  again  took  up  their  explora- 
tion work,  as  he  circled  the  room  and  stopped 
meditatively  when  he  came  to  an  overcoat  hang- 
in.'  on  a  hook  beside  a  paper-littered  cabinet-top. 
|t  was  a  heavy  overcoat,  apparently  of  pilot- 
cloth,  and  it  was  lined  with  rabbit-skin  sadly 
worn  at  the  edges  and  rent  in  the  seams. 

Kestner  possessed  himself  of  that  overcoat. 
Then  he  lowered  himself  to  the  floor,  sinking  first 
on  one  knee  and  then  on  the  other,  slowly,  so 
there  should  be  no  shadow  of  a  concussion-sound 
or  bone-creak.  Then  he  leaned  forward,  with  his 
finger-tips  on  the  floor-boards,  letting  his  body 
descend  inch  by  inch  until  his  face  was  close  to 
the  wharf-planks  and  his  outstretched  hands  were 
within  touch  of  the  transmitter-stand. 

He  first  lifted  this  stand  until  it  was  directly  in 
front  of  him,  close  to  his  face.  Then  he  slowly 
drew  the  heavy  pilot-cloth  coat  up  over  his  body 
until  it  covered  both  the  transmitter  and  his 
head.  He  draped  it  cautiously  about  him,  as  a 
camera-man  covers  his  instrument,  making  sure 
no  vent  was  left.  Then  he  slowly  lifted  the  re- 
ceiver from  its  hook,  placed  it  to  his  ear,  and  with 
his  lips  almost  touching  the  diaphragm  of  the 
transmitter  whispered  his  number  to  Central. 
From  that  little  tented  corner  of  blackness  he  was 
able  to  call  for  Wilsnach  and  help.  For  Central 
had  heard  and  given  him  his  connection. 

"Wilsnach!"  he  whispered  into  the  tiny  cave 
of  metal  against  his  lip. 

There  came  a  faltering  and  somewhat  puzzled 
"Hello?"  in  response  to  his  whisper. 

•  Wilsnach,  do  you  hear  me?" 

"Hello?"  repeated  the  answering  voice. 

"Don't  you  hear  me?" 

"No!  Speak  up!" 

"This  is  Kestner,"  continued  the  whisper  from 
under  the  muffling  pilot-cloth  coat.  At  last  the 
man  at  the  far  end  of  the  fine  appeared  to  com- 
prehend the  situation. 

"  Kestner,  is  it  you?  Yes—yes— go  on ! 
"  I  want  help,  and  I  want  it  quick ! " 
As  never  before  there  flashed  home  to  the  whis- 
pering man  the  miracle  of  the  telephone,  the  re- 
newed mvstery  of  a  human  voice  being  projected 
alon*  its'  tenuous  nervous  system  of  countless 
wires  He  suddenly  reawakened  to  the  magic  of 
thus  bringing  a  far-distant  voice  winging  along 
its  rivulet  of  metal,  of  guarding  and  conserving 
and  directing  that  voice  through  all  the  beleaguer- 
ing uproars  of  a  great  city  and  leading  it  safely 
home  to  his  own  waiting  ear. 

"Where  are  you? 
"On  the  Saltus  Pier 
in  South  Brooklyn.  I 
can't  talk.  I'm  shut  in 
here  with  Lambert.  His 
friends  are  cutting  their 
way  into  the  other  end 
of  the  pier." 
"I  understand." 
"Get  here  quick!" 
That  was  all  Kestner 
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needed  to  say.  The  ever  dependable  Wilsnach,  he 
knew,  would  be  away  from  that  telephone  before 
the  musty-smelling  pilot-cloth  coat  could  be 
thrown  aside  from  his  own  head. 

KESTNER,  as  he  emerged  from  that  unlighted 
pier-office  into  the  cavernous  gloom  of  the 
equally  unlighted  warehouse,  knew  there  was  no 
time  to  be  wasted.  He  felt  the  need  for  prompt 
action.  Yet  he  was  still  undecided  as  to  what  line 
this  action  should  follow  and  as  to  what  form  it 
could  take. 

There  was  one  danger-zone,  however,  of  which 
he  could  be  sure.  That  was  the  spot  where  Whitey 
McKensic  had  attempted  to  bore  his  way  up 
through  the  wharf-planking.  Whitey  might  pos- 
sess resources  unknown  to  Kestner,  and  the  sooner 
that  spot  was  investigated  the  better.  Daylight, 
Kestner  felt  convinced,  could  not  be  far  off. 

He  allowed  no  impatience  of  mind,  •  however, 
to  interfere  with  his  earlier  demand  for  caution. 
He  groped  his  blind  way  back  along  the  warehouse 
as  stealthily  and  as  silently  as  he  had  first  ad- 
vanced from  its  depths.  Once  more  his  out- 
stretched fingers  became  antennae.  Still  again 
his  fastidiously  exploring  stockinged  feet  became 
tentacles,  feeling  ahead  of  the  ever-shrinking 
body  that  followed  them. 

Then  his  advance  came  to  a  stop. 
Suddenly  one  of  the  tentacles  drew  back,  as 
natural  in  its  reaction  as  the  recoil  of  an  insect's 
feeler,  for  it  had  come  in  contact  with  something 
unexpected,  something  unexplained.  Kestner, 
chilling  a  little  through  his  moist  body  at  the  dis- 
covery, slowly  lowered  himself  and  explored  the 
unknown  object. 

There,  directly  in  his  path,  he  found  a  pair  of 
shoes.  He  examined  them  thoughtfully,  uppers 
and  sole,  as  a  blind  man  might.  And  he  knew  they 
were  not  his  own.  Close  beside  them,  a  moment 
later,  he  found  a  discarded  coat.  He  felt  it  over, 
carefullv,  slipping  a  silent  finger  into  its  pockets, 
burying  his  nose  in  its  folds,  and  sniffing  at  it  as  a 
hound  might.  Even  before  he  held  it  up  and 
made  sure  of  its  dimensions,  of  its  length  of  body 
and  width  of  shoulder,  he  knew  the  coat  belonged 
to  Lambert. 

He  knew  then  that  his  enemy  was  still  there; 
and  it  was  fair  to  assume  he  was  not  asleep.  That 
enemy,  in  fact,  was  as  prepared  for  emergency  as 
was  his  pursuer.  He  stood  as  ready  for  silent  re- 
treat or  advance  as  did  Kestner  himself. 

The  man  with  the  antennae-like  fingers  stood 
erect,  peering  about  the  blackness  that  engulfed 
him. '  He  seemed  to  sniff  danger  in  the  air,  as  an 
animal  up-wind  sniffs  pursuit.  Instinctively  he 
reached  down  to  make  sure  that  his  revolver  was 
in  place.  Then  he  buttoned  his  coat,  and  once 
more  stooping  forward  like  a  track-runner,  moved 
guardedly  on.  He  began  to  breathe  more  freely, 
digesting  his  discovery,  adjusting  himself  to  the 
newer  condition  of  things.  But  he  kept  warning 
himself  to  be  cautious,  to  feel  his  way  carefully, 
to  let  no  betraying  sound  announce  the  secret  of 
his  advance.  . 

Then  all  thought  stopped,  with  the  quickness 
of  a  lightning  flash.  His  next  movement  was  un- 
volitioned  and  spasmodic.  It  was  a  movement  of 
sharp  recoil.    Had  his  outstretched  fingers  sud- 


denly  touched  a  redhot  plate  of  metal  he  could 

not  have  moved  more  quickly. 

But  it  was  nothing  like  a  plate  of  metal,  that 
something  which  he  had  touched.  It  was  a  hu- 
man hand,  like  his  own.  His  groping  fingers  had 
momentarily  become  involved  with  another  set 
of  fingers,  outstretched  like  his  own.  Those 
distended  antennas  had  locked  together  loath- 
somely, as  the  feelers  of  submarine  monsters  might, 
had  clutched  and  had  suddenly  withdrawn,  each 
cluster  telegraphing  to  the  brain  behind  them  the 
imminence  of  danger,  the  need  for  action. 

That  action,  on  Kestner 's  part,  became  one  of 
uncouth  acrobatics.  It  sent  him  leaping  and  side- 
stepping backwards,  in  a  series  of  jerks  as  quick 
and  uncoordinated  as  the  leaps  of  a  beheaded  pul- 
let. Then  he  stood  for  a  second,  silent,  poised 
and  motionless,  bayoneted  with  a  tingle  of  hor- 
ripilated  nerves.  _ 

He  seemed  to  know  what  was  coming.  He  saw 
the  quick  stab  of  flame  at  the  same  moment  that 
the  high-roofed  building  reverberated  with  the 
thunder  of  the  revolver-shot.  Lambert  was  using 
his  gun.  He  was  forcing  the  issue  by  suddenly 
raking  the  silence  about  him.  And  he  was  keep- 
ing on  the  move  as  he  fired,  charging  from  side  to 
side,  craftily  changing  his  position  after  each  flash. 

Kestner  crouched  there,  watching  those  flashes, 
all  but  deafened  by  the  echoing  tumult  after  so 
many  hours  of  silence.  He  wanted  Lambert,  and 
he  wanted  him  at  any  cost.  That  was  the  one 
vague  overtone  to  all  consciousness.  Yet  his  first 
definite  thought  was  as  to  the  absurdity  of  stand- 
ing there  passive.  The  second  lucid  impression  to 
enter  his  mind  was  a  self-warning  about  seeking 
shelter.  Quarters  were  too  close  for  firing  such 
as  that,  with  bullets  ricochetting  and  whistling 
about  him  and  the  smell  of  powder-smoke  sting- 
ing in  his  nostrils.  It  was  a  fusillade  from  a  run- 
ning and  ever-shifting  adversary,  from  now  one 
point  and  now  another,  taking  on  the  menace  of 
a  general  attack.  It  seemed  more  like  the  assault 
of  a  small  army. 

Yet  Kestner  was  still  untouched  by  any 
thought  of  personal  fear.  What  he  felt  was  more 
relief  at  sudden  sound  and  movement.  It  still 
puzzled  him  a  little  that  this  sound  could  be  so 
tumultuous  and  the  movement  so  frenzied.  He 
even  wondered,  for  a  moment,  if  he  were  not  being 
confronted  by  more  than  one  enemy,  if  Lambert's 
confederates  had  not  indeed  joined  him  in  that 
running  attack. 

Then  a  greater  wonder  possessed  him,  for  he 
found  himself  wheeling  half  about  and  groping  in 
the  air  with  his  hands,  like  a  skater  struggling  to 
recover  his  balance.  He  felt  a  sting  of  pain  some- 
where below  the  waist.  He  could  not  tell  where, 
beyond  the  fact  that  the  sting  had  merged  into  a 
feeling  not  unlike  a  burn  and  was  on  the  left  side. 
Then,  with  a  sense  of  shock,  he  realized  what  it 
meant. 

Kestner  knew  that  he  was  shot. 
What  surprised  him  was  the  discovery  that  a 
wound  could  be  received  and  yet  cause  so  little 
pain.  He  remembered,  however,  that  loss  of 
blood  often  enough  implied  loss  of  consciousness. 
And  he  could  not  afford  to  take  chances.  Yes,  he 
was  bleeding,  somewhere  along  the  hip-bone.  He 
{Continued  on  page  313) 
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ar-re  ye'er  plans  fr  to-morrah's  bat- 
tle.'   'Ah,  he  does,  docs  he?  Well, 
tell  him  to  get  up  arly  an'  buy  a 
a    copy  iv  th'  pa-aper,'  he  says. 

"Whin  this  riot  in  Europe 
started  1  looked  for'ard  to 
manny  a  pleasant  avnin' 
settin*  in  an  aisychair  in 
front  iv  th'  fire  readin' 
about  th'  horrors  iv  th' 
day.    I  saw  our  bravest 
an'  fairest  journalists  go  out, 
an'    th'    next    I  heerd  iv 
thim  they  were  doin'  time  in 
a  Fr-rinch  jail.    I  waved 
v  v     good-by  to  manny  cor- 
ryspondints  as  they  wint 
forth  to  war  mounted  on 
fiery  chargers  an'  followed 
be  their  Hindoo  servants  an' 
camels    an'  dhromedaries, 


corryspondint, "  said  Mr.  Dooley, 
.    an  if  I  cud  write  a  line  without 
dislocatin'  me  shouldher. " 


H'  time  was,"  said 
.Mr.  Dooley,  "be- 
fure  war  became 
a  kind  iv  a  pri- 
vate poker  game 
between  gin'rals 
with  all  th'  wurruld 
puttin'  up  th'  money  f'r  thim,  whin  1 
wanted  to  be  a  war  corryspondint,  an' 
I  wud've  been  wanj'f  I  cud  write  a  line- 
without  dislocatin'  me  shouldher.  Anny 
body  cud  be  a  gr-reat  gin'ral  who  had  « 
head  as  round  as  a  baseball  an'  was  in  such 
dhread  iv  th'  inimy  that  he  always  thricd 
to  get  in  th'  first  punch.  But  it  took  a 
higher  kind  iv  intilligence,  d'ye  mind,  to 
set  ca'mly  amidst  flyin'  shot  an'  bustin' 
scrapnel  an'  write  to  th'  folks  at  home:  'It 
was  here  that  Gin'ral  Grant  made  th'  same 
blundher  that  proved  so  costly  to  Napolyon 
at  AustherUtz,  an'  fr'm  th'  same  cause,  to  wit, 
lack  iv  military  expeeryence.  Instead  iv  at- 
temptin'  a  demi-lune,  or  annyhow  an  escalade, 
M  bi  h  wud've  throwed  th'  left  flank  in  echelon  an' 
compelled  Gin'ral  McGuffey's  cav'lry  to  deploy 
on  th'  right  centher,  thus  f'oorcin'  th'  right  end 
to  fall  back  on  th'  right  tackle  an'  throw  th' 
quarther  back  aerost  th'  line  iv  communication, 
cuttin'  off  th'  fife  an'  dhrum  coq>s  fr'm  th'  rest 
iv  th'  band,  so  that  th''  music  wud  be  goin'  in 
two  directions  at  wantt,  an'  th'  inimy  wud  get 
out  iv  step  intirely,  an' thin  deliverin'a  counthcr- 
:.<arj», _  th'  incomixrtint  o|'  Amalook  attimpted 
th  ol  -fashioned  coop  iv  shootin'  an'  stabbin'  th' 
foe,  with  what  result  ivrybody  knows.  Our 
army  is  in  full  rethreat  toward  th'  South,  an'  th' 
-  advancin'  in  th'  same  direction  to  meet 
uke  to  Grant  whin  he  come  to  me  quar- 
avnin'.  "Grant,"  quoth  ye'er  corry- 
"if  ye'd  used  th'  demi-lune  to-day  I'd 
Trent  Story  to  sind  home  to  th'  indignant 
rr»,  quoth  F.  He  muttliercd  something 
ucd  like  dcmi-loonytick,  an'  thin  ast  me 
y  information  about  th'  whereabout)*  iv 
y  rnanoovcr  kmwn  a*  th'  demi-john. 
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,  ilinnu^y,  twas  no  onusual 
gin  ral  ntandin'  at  th'  dure  iv 
lent  wait  in'  while  th'  gr-reat 
hi*  niece  f  r  th'  pa-aper.  An' 
iloth*  tentan' nalutes.  Well, 
military  janiu\  'what  in  it? 
gin'ral  WSOtl  to  know  what 


Th'  pro-fissor  slams  over  th'  cerebellum  anny  cheap  ornythologist  that 
has  been  sowin'  mines. 

carryin'  cookstoves, 
jam,    tea,  maps, 
Frinch-made-aisy 
books,   potted  ham, 
cameras,  volumes  iv 
pothry,  autygraft 
albums,  rapid-fire 
guns,  scimitars,  letthers  iv 
inthroduction,  corkscrews, 
poker  chips,  vanity  boxes,  an 
all   th'  other  nicissities  iv 
rough  life  iv  camp.    Some  iv 
thim   have    come   home  to 
write  about  their  harrowin' 
expeeryences  thryin'  to  cash 
a  letter  iv  credit  in  London. 
Others  are  still  at  the  front  iv 
th'    American    bar    in  Paris 
get  tin'     efficya]  information 
about    ih'   Kooshians  in  Eng- 
land   fr'm    th'   on'y  waiter 
all  France  who  has  not  yet  beei. 
shot  as  a  spy. 

"Ye  see,  Hirmissy,  it  appear 

that    th'  gin'rals  we're  jealous  iv 
these  experts  an'  small  blame  to 
thim.    To  carry  on  a  war  with 
wan     iv     these  janiuses 
lool  in'   on   was    like  th' 
pitcher   iv   a   prairie  hall 
'<  .mi  thryin'  to  wurruk  with 
(  hri.sly     Mathewson  standin' 
on  Ih'  sideline.     It   made  him 
"•'"■von      li  v.,    no  |>leasanl  thinj 
have  a  young  fellow  peekin'  around  t 
th'(ampre«ordin'  th'  kicks  iv  th'  bould 
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private  again  his  canned  corn  beef,  chalk  in'  up 
th^  number  iv  times  th'  gin'ral  was  seen  goin'  to 
th'  cupboard,  an'  jottin'  down  all  his  fumbles 
They  made  up  their  minds  that  in  th'  scoor  iv 
this  war  there'll  be  no  error  colyumn.  Ivry  gin'ral 
is  now  his  own  special  corryspondint,  likeHogan's 
friend,  Joolyus  Cayzar.  Joolyus  Cayzar  wasn't 
as  copyous  a  writer  as  Gin'ral  Joffer.  Whin  he 
wanted  th'  boys  back  in  Rome  to  know  he'd 
busted  th'  inimy  he  tillygraphed:  'I  come,'  he 
says,  'I  see  thim  an,'  he  says,  'I  licked  thim  ' 
'Veeny,'  he  says,  'veedy,'  he  says,  'veecy,'  he 
says.  In  afther  years  he  was  sorry  he'd  put  in 
two  wurruds  too  manny.  Maybe  th'  tune  will 
come  whin  Gin'ral  Joffer  will  be  ashamed  he's 
been  so  garrulous.  Ye'd  think  he  was  paid  be 
th'  colyumn  th'  way  he's  been  floodin'  th'  pa-apers 
with  wild  outbursts  like  this  dispatch  in  to-day's 
pa-aper:  'On  our  left  there  is  absolutely  nawthin' 
to  repoort.  On  th'  river  Wyser  we  ad- 
(£J  vanced  wan  millimeter.  On  th'  Moose 
all  is  ca'm.  Th'  day  was  onivintful 
f>  in  th'  forest  iv  Argonne,  excipt  f'r 
th'  squrls  in  th'  trees,  who  hopped 
around  a  good  dale.  A  dull  an' 
rather  tiresome  day  was  spint  be 
th'  ar-rmy  near  Arras.  In  th' 
coorse  iv  th'  languid  afthernoon, 
monotonous  in  th'  exthreme,  we 
gained  between  wan  half  an'  four- 
fifths  iv  a  millimeter,  but  just  how 
much  I  cannot  say  as  I  didn't  have  a 
tapeline  with  me.  Th'  list  iv  casualties 
follows  be  freight.' 

"I  don't  see  why  he  shudden't  write: 
'Still  here'  an'  lave  it  go  at  that.  It 
must  be  puzzlin'  to  a  Fr-rinch  lady, 
maybe,  whose  husband  has  gone  to  th' 
war,  to  read  that  absolutely  nawthin'  iv 
th'  laste  importance  has  happened  an' 
thin  to  bump  into  th'  good  man's  name 
in  th'  list  iv  those  that  has  perished, 
presoom'bly  iv  ongwee.    I  niver  see 
such  a  hard  war  to 
read  about.  Th' 
minnyit   I  find 
mesilf  get  I  in' 
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congress  I  said  to  mesilf,  here  is  wan  iv  nature's 
noblest  producks.  But  since  I  suppose  ye  have 
taken  th'  side  iv  ye'er  barb'rous  counthry  in 


inthrested  in  a  despatch  I  stop  readin'  it  because 
I  know  it  ain't  so.  Th'  histhry  iv  this  war  will 
have  to  be  wrote  be  th'  censor  if  he  can  remimber 
what  he  cut  out. 

"I  don't  blame  th'  gin'rals.    If  I  was  wan  iv 
thim  diwle'th'  fut  wud  I  let  any  corryspondint 
come  with  th'  ar-rmy,  if  I  cud  help  mesilf.  Not 
that  I'd  care  about  thim  tippin'  me  hand  to  th' 
inimv.    All  the  great  sthratee- 
gists'is  like  ol'  von  Molky.  They 
niver  know  what  they're  goin' 
to  do  till  just  before  they  do  it. 
No  sinsible  man  wud  believe  a 
gin'ral  if  he  told  him  his  plan  iv 
battle.    It  wud  be  too  simple. 
In  a  gin'ral  way,  Hinnissy,  it  is 
to  find  out  th'  inimy's  softest 
spot.    That'll  be  th'  spot  he's 
guardin'  th'  most.    Thin  thry 
an'  make  him  change  his  guard 
be  jabbin'  him  somewheres  else. 
I  wudden't  care  what  he  told 
me  about  plans  in  advance  if  I 
cud  edit  what  he  wrote  about 
thim  afther  I'd  carrid  thim  out. 
If  I  stharted  a  sthrateegic 
rethreat  I  wudden't  want  some 
young  fellow  writin'  home: 
'Gin'ral  Dooley  has  just  passed 
me  on  th'  broad  highway,  run- 
pin'  like  a  rabbit.    He  was  pale  with  fright  an 
had  lost  his  hat,'  an'  maybe  printin'  a  pitcher 
iv  me  with  both  feet  off  th'  ground,  labeled 
'Gin'ral  Dooley  in  action.'    No,  sir,  I'd  write  up 
th'  exploit  in  a  way  that  wud  be  fair  to  mesilf. 
'Chicago:   Th'  inimy  has  appeared  in  gr-reat 
foorce  but  I  have  dhriven  him  back  with  tur-rble 
loss.    Keokuk,  Ioway:  Findin'  me  position  on- 
tinable  f'r  military  raisons,  I  ordhered  an'  led  in 
person  a  sthrateegic   rethreat.     Th'  brillyant 
manoover  was  accomplished  in  good  ordher.  I 
arrived  here  this  mornin',  breezin'  in  under  wraps, 
with  me  staff  a  poor  second  an'  th'  rank  an'  file  a 
bad  third.    Time  2:35^.    Omaha,  Neebrasky: 
F'r  th'  purpose  iv  lurin'  th'  inimy  away  from  his 
groceries,  I  continued  me  sthrateegic  retreat, 
which  was  conducted  be  me  in  th'  most  mastherly 
fashion,  if  I  do  say  so.    Th'  goin'  was  heavy,  but 


th'  time  was  fast.  Th'  inimy  off  bad,  tired  in 
th'  sthretch  an'  niver  got  up.  San  Francisco: 
Owin'  to  my  bein'  a  poor  sailor  I  have  found  it 
nicissary  to  make  a  stand  at  this  p'int  an'  demand 
an  armistice. 
It  was  ar- 
ranged on 
terms  hon'r- 


stampin' 
on  th'  on'y 
refined  na- 
tion in  th' 
wurrul d , 
with  all  re- 


Manny  war  corryspondints  wint  forth  to  war  followed  be  their  Hindoo  servants  an'  camels 
carryhi'  cook-stoves,  jam,  rapid-fire  guns,  corkscrews  poker  ch.ps,  vamty  boxes,  an  all 
th'  other  nicissities  iv  th  rough  life  iv  camp. 


able  to  both  sides.  I  turn  over  to  th'  inimy  me 
side  arms,  card-case,  flask,  boots,  purse,  watch 
an'  chain,  pocket  comb,  an'  th'  governmint  iv  th' 
counthry.  He  gives  me  back  me  hat.  I  will 
now  return  to  th'  bosom  iv  a  grateful  fatherland 
to  collect  me  pinsion.' 

"We'll  niver  know  what  happened  till  th'  war 
is  over,  an'  thin  we  wbn't  know.  But  ye  can 
get  a  gin'ral  idee  if  ye  have  a  key  to  th'  dispatches. 
I'm  thinkin'  iv  gettin'  wan  out.  'Sthrateegic 
rethreat— Runnin'  away.  Fallin'  back— A 
sthrateegic  rethreat  iv  less  thin  ten  miles  whin 
th'  inimy  is  out  iv  breath.  Onivintful  day— 
Nawthin'  good  to  repoort.  Successful  reconny- 
sance— onsuccessful  attack.  Chat  about  th' 
flyin'  masheens— Bad  news  about  th'  ar-rmy. 
Inimy's  mines— Our  mines  or  inimy's  torpedoes. 
Black    savages  — Th'    inimy's  Mohammedan 

throops.    Spy — 
Waiter  or  barber. 
H'      Dumdum  bullets 
'jp    *      —  Inimy's 
ammynition 


Whin  war  was 
\  /     declared,  with- 
'      out  givin'  a  wurrud 
iv  warnin'  th'  potes  tur-rned  loose 
on  onarmed  civilyans,  women, 
childher,  Red  Cross  nurses,  an' 
ambylance  bearers  a  deadly 
fire  iv  a  kind  iv  pothry  that 
is  conthry  to  th'  laws  iv 
all  civilyzed  warfare. 


^Br\  Envelopin' 
movement — Get-  ■ 
tin'  too  far  fr'm 
th'  rest  iv  th'  ar-rmy 
havin'    to   sprint  back. 
Athrocities— Th'   inimy's  way 
iv  makin'  war.  Prisoners' 
—     stories  iv  starvation  an' 
mutiny  among  th'  inimy 
— Politeness  iv  a  guest. 
"Beth'  look  iv  things 
'  th'  fiercest  fightin'  has 

■M     not  been  on  th'  battle 
field,  but  amongst  th' 
Sr3r»C,     noncombatants.  If 
th'  armies  felt  as  sore 
at  each  other  as  th' 
colledge  pro-fissors, 
th'  clergy,  an'  th' 
potes,  th'  war  wud 
be  over  in  a  month.    Th'  sojers  wud  throw  away 
their  guns  an'  bite  each  other.    It's  sthrange  that 
while  Gin'ral  Joffer  an'  Gin'ral  von  Kluck  ar-re 
passin'  chunks  iv  ir'n  an'  lead  at  each  other  m 
th'  politest  way  in  th'  wurruld  an'  without  a 
thrace  iv  hathred,  a  pro-fissor  in  Munich  writes 
to  a  pro-fissor  in  Oxford:  'Whin  I  heerd  ye  read 
ye'er  pa-aper  on  stalkin'  th'  buttherfly  at  our  last 


spict  f'r  ye'er  attainments,  an' 
as  scientific  men  shud,  Herr 
Pro-fissor,  stand  aloof  fr'm  th' 
sordid  thing  called  pathritism,  I  must  say  with  due 
respict  I  don't  think  ye  iver  had  th'  nerve  to  face 
a  buttherfly,  an'  if  I  was  near  ye  I'd  like  to  give  ye 
a  good  kick  in  th'  slats,  ye  skate,  ye.'  To  which 
th'  pro-fissor  of  Oxford  replies:  'Up  to  th'  out- 
break iv  th'  prisint  uttherly  onnicissary  war, 
foorced  upon  a  peaceful  nation  be  th'  inthrigues 
iv  such  low  scuts  as  .ye'ersilf,  I  had  th'  highest 
respict  f'rth'  larnin'  iv  ye'er  counthry  an' ye'ersilf. 
I  remimber  th'  thrill  I  felt  whin  I  heerd  ye'er  lec- 
ture on  th'  "Home  habits  iv  th'  Duck,"  an'  recall 
th'  delicyous  afthernoon  spint  undher  th'  thrall 
iv  ye'er  iloquence,  I  can  on'y  be  tolerant  an'  say 
ye  lie,  an  ye  know  ye  lie.  As  f'r  ye'er  impty 
bombastical  threats,  I  pass  thim  by.  I  will 
merely  reemark  that  I  am  a  Briton,  an'  in  definse 
ive  me  coun-thry's  honor  I  will  slam  over  th' 
cerebellum  with  me  thrusty  butterhfly  net,  anny 
cheap  ornythologist  that  has  been  sowin'  mines 
in  th'  North  Sea,  is  a  well-known  spy,  an'  is  at 
this  moment  carryin'  th'  toes  iv  Belgian  childher 
in  his  coat  pocket.' 

"As  f'r  what  th'  clargy  iv  th'  varyous  coun- 
thries  has  been  sayin'  at  each  other,  I  don't  dare 
to  repeat  it.    I  might  be  overheerd  be  th'  polis. 
But  th'  potes  has  been  th'  boys.    Whin  I  r-read 
th'  bulletins  fr'm  Berlin  about  th'^  onivintful 
matinees  in  th'  westhern  theayter,  an'  thin  think 
iv  what  I  have  suffered  from  th'  pothry  iv  th^ 
war  I  feel  like  stoppin'  me  conthributions  to  th' 
relief  fund.    Why  shud  I  be  sindin'  clothes  to  th' 
men  in  th'  threnches?    Be  rights  they  ought  to 
be  sindin'  me  ear-muffs.    I  am  safe  fr'm  tW 
sixteen-inch  howitzers,   but    th'   man   in  th| 
threnches  is  safe  fr'm  th'  pothry  iv  th'  war.    An ' 
he  has  th'  best  iv  it.    Whin  war  was  declared, 
without  givin'  a  wurrud  iv  warnin'  th'  potes 
tur-rned  loose  on  onarmed  civilyans,  women, 
childher,  Red  Cross  nurses  an'  ambylance  bearers, 
a  deadly  fire  iv  a  kind  iv  pothry  that  is  conthry 
to  th'  laws  iv  civilyzed  warfare  an'  in  vi'lation  iv 
th'  Geneva  convintion.    Some  iv  these  pomes 
has  been  examined  whin  they  fell  without  ex- 
plodin'  an'  found  to  contain  lines  that  will  give 
th'  victim  a  perpetchool  toothache.    I  mesilf, 
though  separated  be  thousands  iv  miles  fr'm 
th'  battlefield,  have  found  mesilf  exposed  to  a 
merciless   bombardment    fr'm    concealed  bat- 
thries  iv  English  an'  native  potes,  an'  I've  been 
pickin'  fragments  iv  broken  rhymes  out  iv  me 
(Continued  on  page  322) 
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not  to  continue  endowing  them.  Socialism, 
in  the  proper  sense,  is  merely  the  applica- 
tion of  modern  science  to  government." 

I  was  puzzled  and  angry.  What  he  said 
made  sense  somehow,  but  sounded  to  me  like 
so  much  gibberish.  "But  Germany  is  a 
monarchy,"'  I  objected. 

"It  is  a  modern,  scientific  system  with 
monarchy  as  its  superstructure.  It  is  anom- 
alous, but  frank.  The  monarchy  is  there 
for  all  men  to  see,  and  some  day  it  will  be 
done  away  with.  We  are  supposedly  a 
democracy  and  our  superstructure  is  pluto- 
cratic. Our  people  feel  the  burden,  but  they 
have  not  yet  discovered  what  the  burden 


"And  when  they  do?"  I  asked,  a  little 
defiantly. 

"  When  they  do."  replied  Krebs,  "they  will 
set  about  making  the  plutocrats  happy. 
Xow  thej-  are  discontented,  and  never  sat- 
isfied. The  more  they  get,  the  more  they 
want,  the  more  they  are  troubled  by  what 
other  people  have." 

I  smiled  in  spite  of  myself. 

"Your  campaign  against  Jackson  and 
Ennerly  fell  through,"  I  remarked  inju- 
diciously. Jackson  and  Ennerly  were  the 
city  officials  who  had  been  tried. 

"It  wasn't  a  campaign  against  them," 
he  answered.  "And,  considering  the  sub- 
ordinate part  I  took  in  it,  it  could  scarcely 
be  called  mine." 

"Greenhalge  turned  to  you  to  get  the 
evidence." 

"Well  I  got  it,"  he  said. 

"What  became  of  it?" 

"You  ought  to  know." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"Just  what  I  say,  Paret,"  he  answered, 
slowly.  "You  ought  to  know,  if  anyone 
knows." 

I  considered  this  a  moment,  more  soberly. 
I  thought  I  might  have  counted  on  my 
fingers  the  number  of  men  cognizant  of  my 
connection  with  the  case.  What  did  Krebs 
know?  And  how  had  he  gained  his  information? 
I  decided  that  he  was  guessing. 

"I  think  you  should  explain  that,"  I  told 
him. 

"The  time  may  come  when  you'll  have  to 
explain  it.  and  other  things." 

It  must  be  confessed  that,  in  my  secret 
soul,  he  had  succeeded  in  arousing  appre- 
hension. It  had  something  to  do  with  the 
way  he  said  it.  "Is  that  a  threat?"  I  de- 
manded. 

"A  threat?"  he  repeated.    "Not  at  all." 

"But  you  are  accusing  me  " 

"Of  what?"  he  interrupted  suddenly. 

He  had  put  me  on  the  defensive,  made  it 
necessary  for  me  to  define  the  nature  of  his 
charges. 

"Of  having  had  some  connection  with  the 
affair  in  question." 

"  Whatever  else  I  may  lie,  I'm  not  a  fool," 
he  said  quietly.  "Neither  the  district  at- 
torney's office  nor  young  Arbuthnot  had 
brains  enough  to  get  them  out  of  that  scrape. 
Jason  didn't  have  influence  enough  with  the 
judiciary,  and,  as  I  happen  to  know,  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  money  spent." 

"You  may  lie  called  upon  to  prove  it,"  I 
retorted,  rather  hotly. 

"So  I  may." 

There  was  an  awkward  silence. 

"I  don't  want  you  to  imagine,  Paret, 
that  I  have  any  personal  animus  against 
yoti,  or  against  any  of  the  men  with  whom 
you  arc  associated.  I'm  sorry  vou're  on  that 
tide-  I  told  you  so  once  before.  You  arc 
dealing  with  forces  focy«.md  the  control  of 
any  group  of  men,  however  powerful  they 
may  lie  finam  Lilly.  For  they  arc  putting 
their  whole  tru»t  on  the  supposition  that  greed 
is  (he  dominating  human  passion,  and  you 
put  your  trust  in  the  adequacy  of  mono  to 


,  you  attempt  to  influence 
by  propaganda,  and  you 
of  money  into  elections.  I 
wasted.  You  may  put  off 
you  are  making  it  the  more 

Ms."  I  s»H,  "wc  arc  not 
*h.   And  in  spile  of  the  re- 
nt tmiircssivc.   And  as  he 


terrible  when 
"In  other 


will 


could  not  fail 


looked  at  me,  with  that  queer,  sad  smile  in 
his  eyes,  I  was  almost  alarmed.  I  had,  as 
it  were,  a  glimpse  of  the  depths  of  tragedy — 
the  tragedy  of  martyrdom.  He  was  out  of 
my  reach,  out  of  anybody's  reach. 
"Rascality  is  blindness,"  he  replied. 
"And  none  see  clearly,  none  are  free  from 
greed  but  the  socialists,"  I  went  on.  "The 
reformers,  and  the  members  of  labor  unions." 

"None  could  see  more  clearly  than  you, 
Paret,  if  you  would,"  he  said.  "You  spoke 
of  efficiency  as  if  you  thought  I  despised  it. 
What  we  need  in  this  country  is  efficiency 
with  vision.  I  have  always  believ  ed,  some- 
how, that  you  were  capable  of  the  vision, 
Paret.  I  have  no  doubts  as  to  your  efficiency. 
You  have  given  me  proof  of  that  again  and 
again." 

We  had  reached  the  business  district. 
Krebs  rang  the  electric  bell,  nodded  to  me, 
and  left  the  car.  And  I  watched  his  tall 
figure  as  it  lost  itself  among  the  crowd. 

Shortly  afterwards  I  alighted  and  took  the 
elevator  to  my  office.  Leaving  word  that  I 
did  not  wish  to  be  disturbed,  I  went  into  my 
room  and  closed  the  door.  I  got  up,  looked 
out  of  the  window,  sat  down  again,  and  at- 
tempted to  write.  My  nervousness  did  not 
seem  to  be  the  result  of  anything  Krebs  had 
said,  but  of  the  man  himself.  I  could  not 
dismiss  him  from  my  mind.   .  .  . 

There  came  a  knock.  I  flung  open  the 
door.  One  of  the  younger  members  of  my 
staff  stood  there  with  a  telegram. 

"I  was  afraid  it  might  be  important,  Mr. 
Paret,"  he  said. 

I  tore  open  the  envelope,  and  stood  star- 
ing at  the  message.  It  proclaimed,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  greatest  honor  which 
had  as  yet  come  to  me  in  my  career. 

The  Banker-Personality,  of  whom  I  have 
spoken  several  times,  summoned  me  to  New 
York  for  consultation! 

It  was  really  a  wonderful  phenomenon, 
that  man's  influence,  and  the  awe  in  which 
men  held  him.  They  spoke  of  him  with 
bated  breath.  Presidents  came  and  went, 
kings  and  emperors  had  responsibilities  and 
were  subject  daily  to  annoyances,  but  this 
man  was  a  law  unto  himself.  He  did  exactly 
what  he  chose,  and  compelled  other  men  to  do 
it. 

To  be  sent  for  by  him  conferred  on  one  a 
sort  of  ennoblement,  the  star  and  garter  of 
the  only  great  realm  we  had  in  America,  the 
realm  of  high  finance,  and  all  the  glories  that 
went  with  it.  The  yellow  piece  of  paper  I 
held  in  my  hand  had  a  magical  effect;  it 
Demagnetized  me;  restored  to  me  that  ener- 
gy which  the  chance  contact  and  conver- 
sation with  Krebs  had  so  oddly  taken 
away.  ...  I  hurried  home  to  get  my 
traveling-bag,  in  order  to  catch  the  seven 
o'clock  train.  And  I  told  Maude  where  I 
was  going. 

As  the  train  rolled  out  of  the  glittering 
station  into  the  autumn  night  I  reflected 
once  more  how  meaningless  a  thing  my 
career  was  to  Maude.  Such  a  distinc- 
tion as  that  of  my  being  called  into  consul- 
tation by  the  great  banker  was  wholly  lost 
on  her.  For  the  last  year  or  two,  indeed,  it 
had  seemed  to  me  that  she  was  more  in- 
different than  formerly  concerning  my 
successes. 

After  our  marriage,  the  lines  of  her  indi- 
viduality had  become  partly  obliterated. 
Almost  I  overwhelmed  her;  never  quite. 
Then  was  a  part  of  her  that  never  bent  to 
my  will,  but  she  submitted  herself  to  my 
views  of  life  sufficiently  to  obscure  herself. 
Then  the  <  hildrcn  began  to  Strive;  and  these, 
in-H  ad  of  bringing  us  closer  together,  had 
pro  i-»|  a  Imrricr.  Maude  had  taken  refuge 
fruin  me  behind  them;  she  would  conform 
to  my  ways  just  so  far  as  they  were  not 
affected.  Yet  her  r (information  was  not  of 
the  spirit    Wh.ii  enteTteining  she  did,  what 

at  quicsi  ence  in  social  affairs,  was  impelled 
by  a  sense  of  wifely  duty.  .  .  . 

In  spite  of  my  resolutions  on  that  first 
Christmas  day  whi(  h  we  h..<l  p.i,,ed  in  the 
new  house,  there  (ould  be  no  doubt  thai 
ever  »iii(c  we  had  liecn  growing  farther  and 
f.irihrr  apart.  '['he  intimacy  with  IVrry 
Ma<  lewood  and  his  wife  Lucia  had  waned, 
and  I  sensed  reservations  in  Tom  and  Susan, 
rhcy  came  less.  If  I  have  not  mentioned 
urrumstamcs  it  i  Imi.hi.i  I  did  not 
fed  ihrm  deeply.  I  bit  th.it  the  Black- 
■  "A  .Hid  I'eti  r  h.id  judged  tne,  and  that 
that  judgment  had  come  between  them  and 


Maude.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  diffi- 
cult not  to  believe  that  Maude  had  accepted 
their  judgment;  not  intellectually,  for  her 
loyalty  would  permit  no  investigation.  The 
fact  that  her  estimate  of  the  ethics  of  my 
career  was  instinctive,  I  resented  the  more. 
I  knew  that  her  estimate  had  been  influenced 
by  Perry  and  Tom,  but  I  could  not  hide  from 
myself  the  truth  that  my  ambition  had  been 
more  to  me — much  more — than  my  wife 
and  family.  But  Maude's  imagination  had 
failed  to  rise  to  it;  she  had  felt  no  thrill,  and 
on  her  the  fruits  of  my  success  were  wasted. 

Then  there  was  Nancy! 

These  reflections  being  rather  uncomfort- 
able, I  threw  them  off  and  went  to  bed  and 
slept  soundly,  to  awake  in  Jersey  City  and 
take  the  ferry  for  New  York. 


I  had  an  exhilarating  day.  New  York, 
as  I  have  before  remarked,  is  an  inspiring 
place  for  gentlemen  of  vitality  and  means, 
and  influential  connections,  whatever  it  may 
be  for  the  under  dog.  The  autumn  weather 
was  crisp,  with  that  tang  of  salt  in  the  air 
so  stimulating  to  the  inland  dweller.  The 
tower-like  buildings,  those  campaniles  of 
commerce,  stood  sharp  and  clear  cut  against 
a  distant  azure  sky;  while  below,  in  the  sun- 
lit avenue,  flowed  the  swelling  tide  of  human- 
ity. 

At  eleven  o'clock,  the  appointed  hour,  I 
went  down  to  Wall  Street.  Sending  in  my 
name,  I  was  speedily  ushered  into  a  room 
containing  a  table,  around  which  were  sev- 
eral men.  My  eyes  were  drawn  at  once  to 
the  figure  of  the  great  banker  who  sat, 
massive  and  preponderant,  at  one  end, 
smoking  a  cigar,  and  listening  in  silence  to 
the  conversation  I  had  interrupted.  He  rose 
courteously  when  I  was  announced,  and  gave 
me  his  hand,  and  a  glance  which  is  unfor- 
gettable. 

"It  is  good  of  you  to  come,  Mr.  Paret," 
he  said  simply,  as  though  his  summons  had 
not  been  a  command.  "Perhaps  you  know 
some  of  these  gentlemen." 

One  of  them  was  our  United  States  Sen- 
ator, Theodore  Watling.  He  greeted  me 
warmly,  as  always. 

"Hugh,  I'm  glad  to  see  you  here,"  he 
said,  with  a  slight  emphasis  on  the  last  word. 
My  legal  career  was  reaching  its  logical 
climax,  the  climax  which  he  had  foreseen. 
And  he  added,  to  the  banker,  that  he  had 
brought  me  up. 

"Then  he  was  trained  in  a  good  school," 
remarked  that  personage,  affably. 

Mr.  Barbour,  the  president  of  our  Rail- 
road, was  present,  and  nodded  to  me  kindly. 
Also  a  railroad  president  of  a  smaller  road. 
In  addition,  there  were  two  New  York  at- 
torneys of  great  prominence,  whom  I  had  met. 
The  banker's  own  fidus  Achates  of  the  law, 
Mr.  Clement  T.  Grolier,  for  whom  I  looked, 
was  absent.  But  it  was  forthwith  explained 
that  he  was  offering,  that  morning,  a  reso- 
lution of  some  importance  in  the  Conven- 
tion of  his  Church,  but  that  he  would  be 
present  after  lunch. 

"I  have  asked  you  to  come  here,  Mr. 
Paret,"  said  the  banker,  "not  only  because 
I  know  something  personally  of  your  legal 
ability,  but  because  I  have  been  told  by  Mr. 
Si  hi  rer  and  Mr.  Barbour  that  you  happen  to 
have  considerable  knowledge  of  the  situ- 
ation we  are  discussing,  as  well  as  experience 
with  cases  involving  that  statute  somewhat 
hazy  to  lay  minds,  the  Sherman  antitrust 
law." 

A  smile  went  around  the  table.  Mr. 
Watling  winked  at  me.  I  nodded,  but  said 
nothing.  The  banker  was  not  a  man  to 
listen  to  superfluous  words.  The  keynote 
of  his  personality  was  despatch,  .  .  . 

The  subject  of  the  conference,  like  many 
questions  bitterly  debated  and  fought  over 
in  I  heir  lime,  has  to-day  become  of  merely 
BCademil  interest.  This  one  figures  in  text 
looks  as  a  (lassie  example  of  an  archaic, 
philosophy  of  eionomiis.  Some  half  dozen 
or  so  of  the  railroads  which  traversed  the 
anthrai  ile  ioal  dislriil  had  pooled  I  heir 
interest  ,  an  extremely  profitable  proceed- 
ing. 'I  he  publil  paid.  Hul  il  was  logical 
ih.ii  the  publii  should  pay.  What  in  heav- 
en' name  was  the  object  of  business  under 
our  system  if  it  was  not  to  gel  possession  of 

tragetii  positions  ami  compel  the  public 

to  pay? 

Thy  was  very  plain  tO  all  the  gentlemen 
pn  i  nl,  whose  lives  had  been  guided  by  this 


principle.  Naturally,  any  other  view  ex- 
asperated them.  To  attempt  to  change 
the  rules  of  the  game  was  not  to  play  fair 
By  their  brains  they  were  to  secure  the 
strategic  positions,  and  the  function  of  gov- 
ernment during  the  process  was  a  negati  -e 
one,  to  keep  hands  off.  Let  the  best  man 
win.  The  positions  once  achieved,  the  func- 
tion of  government  then  became  positive 
to  protect  them  in  what  they  had  gained! 
This  was  the  law  and  the  prophets  in  Amer- 
ica. The  consumer  was  fair  game,  the 
United  States  a  land  reserved  by  the  Creator 
for  a  happy  hunting  ground,  and  the  open 
season  lasted  the  entire  fiscal  year.  Any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  government  to  take 
the  part  of  the  consumer  was  unconstitu- 
tional, socialistic. 

Now  the  heretical  person  who  had  got 
into  the  White  House,  without  asking  any- 
body 's  leave,  who  did  not  believe  in  the  re- 
vealed infallibility  of  the  Constitution  (and 
who  probably  had  never  read  that  document 
through)  contended  that  the  anthracite 
roads  had  made  a  combination  in  restraint 
of  trade,  and  further  laid  down  the  ridicu- 
lous doctrine  that  railroads  ought  not 'to 
own  coal  mines.  Congress  could  "regulate" 
interstate  commerce.  .  .  . 

We  lunched  at  a  renowned  down-town 
club,  and  the  discussion  was  renewed  in  the 
afternoon,  when  we  were  jomed  by  Mr 
Grolier,  who  had  been  fighting  religious 
heresy  in  his  church  convention;  joined  also 
by  several  other  railroad  men  and  banker 
capitalists  The  note  of  the  conference  be- 
came tmged  with  exasperation,  and  certain 
gentlemen  seized  the  opportunity  to  relieve 
their  pent-up  feelings  on  the  subject  of  the 
President  and  his  slavish  advisers.  His 
contentions  were  simply  non-understandable 
from  any  logical  point  of  view  of  the  object 
of  government.  If  persisted  in  they  would 
lead  to  chaos. 

Theodore  Watling,  who  was  naturally 
among  the  leaders  of  that  group  of  senators 
who  dared  to  stand  up  against  the  popular 
clamor  which  had  been  aroused,  was  of  great 
value  in  giving  counsel. 

In  Mr.  Watling's  valuable  counsel  as  how 
best  to  proceed  with  the  case  of  the  anthra- 
cite roads,  in  his  adroit  and  often  humorous 
method  of  setting  it  forth,  it  was  easy  to 
understand  the  reason  for  his  ascendancy 
in  Washington. 

The  case  was  to  be  tried  before  the  Supreme 
Court,  a  tribunal  which,  apparently,  the 
President  was  "stuffing"  with  lawyers  upon 
whom  he  had  managed  to  impress  his  pre- 
posterous ideas.  And  Theodore  Watling, 
vyith  astonishing  conciseness  and  penetra- 
tion, went  over  the  characteristics  of  each 
and  every  member  of  that  august  body,  all 
of  whom  he  knew  intimately.  They  were, 
of  course,  not  subject  to  "advice"  like  some 
of  the  gentlemen  who  sat  on  our  state  courts. 
No  self-respecting  American  would  presume 
to  "approach"  them.  Nevertheless  they 
were  human,  and  it  were  wise  to  take  account 
in  the  conduct  of  the  case,  of  the  probable 
bias  of  each  individual.  The  President,  over- 
stepping his  constitutional,  Newtonian  limits, 
might  propose  laws,  Congress  might  acquiesce 
in  them,  but  the  Supreme  Court,  after  lis 
tening  to  lawyers  like  Grolier  (and  he  bowed 
to  the  attorney),  made  them. 

Thus  Theodore  Watling,  the -man  who 
had  most  influenced  and  shaped  my  life, 
i  harming  all  those  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact,  opponents  and  friends  alike,  adapt- 
able and  flexible,  inciting  a  loyalty  which  is 
given  to  few.  I  loved  him;  loved  him  more, 
probably,  than  I  had  ever  loved  any  other 
man,  for  my  heart,  such  as  it  was,  followed 
my  admiration,  lie  had  been  my  master. 
So  far  as  I  had  been  able,  I  had  modeled 
myself  upon  him,  striven .  to  achieve  the 
manner  of  his  <  harm,  his  adroitness,  yes, 
even  his  plausibility.  In  these  reflections 
of  mine  I  (aught  at  the  word:  was  he  plausi- 
ble? Was  nol  I?  Well,  I  loved  him  none 
the  less.  We  were  all  plausible,  in  I  hat  com- 
pany, save  the  one  man  who  sal  massive, 

Bismarckian,  al  the  end  of  the  table.  The 

great  banker  had  been  for  I  he  most  part 
silent.    His  rare  words  fell  like  bolls  upon 

the  consciousness. 

For  the  firs)  lime  since  I  had  known  Theo- 
dore Watling  I  beheld  him  in  I  he  shadow  of 
another  personality.  This  man,  like  a  pow- 
erful magnet,  drew  our  glances:  when  wc 
spoke,  we  addressed  him;  nor  were  we  ever 
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A  Fine  Time 

To  Work  Out 

the  Food  Problem 

High  prices  of  meats  will  induce  people  to  plan  meals  with  more  reason  and  better 
judgment  of  food-strength  and  cost. 

Many  of  our  strong  men,  college  athletes  and  others,  learned  from  actual  expe- 
rience that  a  vegetarian  diet  produces  better  results  than  a  diet  including  meat. 

Many  famous  names  appear  in  the  vegetarian  list.  Names  whose  owners  are 
champions  and  prize  winners  in  their  chosen  field. 

After  all  the  argument  for  and  against  any  particular  kind  of  diet,  the  question 
can  best  be  solved  for  the  individual  by  personal  test. 

Certain  it  is  that  those  who  have  never  tried  it,  have  some  facts  to  learn  by 
breakfasting  this  way : 

Some  Fruit, 

Dish  of  Grape-Nuts  and  cream, 

Crisp,  Buttered  Toast, 

Cup  of  hot,  well-made  Postum. 

Plenty  for  a  strong  man— day  worker  or  brain  worker. 

Looks  "thin;'  you  say.     Our  word  for  it  you  will  reach  lunch  time  fully 
sustained-food  well  digested-head  clear  and  ready  for  the  noon-day  meal. 

Grape-Nuts  food  is  sold  at  the  same  price  to-day  as  it  has  always  been  sold.  No 
rise  in  price. 

There's  a  way  to  reasonable  economy  in  food  and  that's  not  all— 

"There's  a  Reason"  for 

Grape=Nuts 
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THOUSANDS  of  SP  encer 

*  Heaters,  in  all  localities,  under 
all  conditions,  are  saving  their 
owners  30%  to  50%  on  coal  bills 
every  year. 

Spencer 

Steam,  Vapor  and  Hot  Water 

Heaters 

have  water-jacketed  self-feed  magazines,  which 
make  it  possible  to  use  the  cheap  grades  of  coal. 

A  "Spencer"  requires  no  more  tons  of  the  cheap  sizes  of  hard  coal 
f  such  as  Pea  and  No.  1  Buckwheat)  than  other  heaters  do  of  the  ex- 
pensive sizes.  It  will  also  burn  non-coking  soft  coals,  semi-anthracite, 
lignite,  etc.,  with  much  less  attention  than  ordinary  boilers,  and  requires 
fewer  tons. 

Coaling  But  Once  a  Day 

The  magazine  holds  a  fuel  supply  sufficient  for  24  hours  (12  in 
very  severe  weather; .  The  coal  feeds  into  the  fire-box  automatically. 
This  means  not  only  far  less  "coal  shoveling,"  but  that  heat  can 
be  maintained  for  at  least  10  to  12  hours  without  any  attention. 

For  All  Types  of  Buildings 

Wherever  the  "Spencer"  is  used,  the  magazine  feature  saves 
work.     In  residences,  it  relieves  the  women  folks  of  heater  worry. 

_ytn    In  apartments,  office  buildings,  green- 

fl^L  houses,  etc.,  it  saves  the  cost  of  a  night 
Jf^J!fwfcJS&  fireman.  Saves  money  everywhere. 
£g||M£~  Let  us  tell  you  how  the"Spen- 

£^~y  ■   SnSfifl       Cer"  °Perafcs  itself  without  at- 
"^^^B     tention    more   efficiently  than 
_0FjSm        otner    heaters    with  attention. 
"""    '^►^^        Two  books     what  we  say  and 
^^HB  what  users  say    will  be  sent 

you  on  request.  You'd 
be  wise   to   send  for 
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them  now. 

SPENCER  HEATER  COMPANY 
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suffered  to  forget  his  presence  and  his  power, 
lie  had  formulated,  I  felt,  no  conscious 
philosophy,  hut  his  gods  were  real,  and  there- 
fore invincible.  His  counting-house  was  their 
temple,  and  he  their  incarnation.  When, 
about  five  o'clock,  the  conference  was  over 
and  we  were  dismissed— railroad  presidents, 
United  States  Senator,  field  marshals  of  the 
'aw— the  great  banker  fell  into  an  eager 
conversation  with  Grolier  about  the  canon  on 
divorce,  which  had  been  discussed  in  the  con- 
vention that  day.  Christ  had  forbidden 
divorce  (according  to  those  who  still  clung  to 
scriptural  infallibility).  Divorce,  moreover, 
was  inexpedient. 

Grolier,  it  appeared,  had  easily  routed 
the  theological  liberals.    Grolier  always  did. 

I  waited  for  him  until  he  had  given  his 
report  on  the  convention. 

"I'm  glad  to  be  associated  with  you  in 
this  case,  Mr.  Paret,"  he  said  modestly,  as 
we  emerged  into  the  maelstrom  of  WallStreet. 
"If  you  can  make  it  convenient  to  call  at 
my  office  in  the  morning,  we'll  go  over  it  a 
little."  He  turned  to  our  Senator.  "I'll  see 
you  in  a  day  or  two  in  Washington,  Watling. 
Keep  your  eye  on  the  bull,"  he  added,  with  a 
twinkle,  "and  don't  let  him  break  any  more 
china  than  you  can  help.  I  don't  know  where 
we'd  be  if  it  weren't  for  you  fellows." 

_  By  "you  fellows"  he  meant  Mr.  Watling's 
distinguished  associates  in  the  Senate. 

On  my  return  to  my  native  city,  it  was 
impossible  not  to  be  conscious  of  the  aura 
of  prestige  which  clung  to  me  as  a  result  of 
my  visit  to  the  personage  in  New  York.  For 
it  was  known,  by  the  elect  few  who  under- 
stood the  significance  of  such  a  summons, 
that  I  had  been  sent  for  and  who  it  was  that 
sent.  A  certain  new  deference  was  noticeable 
in  the  manner  of  those  who  greeted  me  at 
board  meetings  or  in  the  street. 

"Hello,  Paret,"  they  would  say,  "I  hear 
you've  been  called  into  the  coal  roads'  case." 
They  hoped  I  had  found  the  great  banker 
well,  and  were  eager  for  an  account  of  him. 
Leonard  Dickinson,  of  course,  as  the  finan- 
cial general  in  command  of  our  district,  knew 
him  personally:  but  to  the  lesser  great  lights 
of  our  city,  such  as  Grierson  and  Tallant, 
his  was  as  semi-mythical  a  figure  as  that  of 
a  Roman  Emperor  might  have  been  to  the 
magnates  of  a  distant  province. 

"Well,  how  does  it  feel  to  be  sent  for  by 
the  great  sultan?"  Nancy  asked,  as  I  stood 
before  her  fire.  "Of  course  I  have  known  all 
along  that  he  couldn't  get  along  without  you. " 

"  Even  if  he  has  been  a  little  late  in  realiz- 
ing it,"  I  retorted. 

"Sit  down  and  tell  me  all  about  him," 
she  commanded.    "I  met  him  once,  when 
Ham  had  the  yacht  at  Bar  Harbor." 
"And  how  did  he  strike  you?" 
'As  somewhat  wrapped  up  in  himself," 
said  Nancy. 

We  laughed  together. 
"Oh,  I  fell  a  victim,"  she  went  on.  "I 
might  have  sailed  off  with  him,  if  he  had 
asked  me." 

I'm  surprised  he  didn't  ask  you." 
"I  suspect  that  it  was  not  quite  con- 
venient," she  said.  "Women  are  secondary 
considerations  to  sultans.  They  like  to 
have  them  on  tap,  but  as  for  interfering  with 
the  serious  business  of  life!  Of  course 
that's  why  they  fascinate  us.  What  did  he 
want  with  you,  Hugh?" 

He  was  evidently  afraid  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  win  the  coal  roads'  suit  unless 
I  was  retained." 

"More  laurels!"  she  sighed.  "  I  suppose  I 
ought  to  be  proud  to  know  you." 

"That's  exactly  what  I've  been  trying  to 
impress  on  you  all  these  years,"  I  declared. 
"I've  laid  the  laurels  at  your  feet,  in  vain." 

Slut  sat  willi  her  head  back  on  the  cushions, 
as  was  sometimes  her  habit,  surveying  me. 

"My  laurels,"  I  repeated.    "Such  as  they 
arc,  I  fling  them  in  your  lap." 

')<>  you  think  they  increase  your  value 
to  me,  Hugh?" 

I  don't  know,"  I  said  thickly. 
She  shook  her  hea  l.    "No,  it's  you  I  like 
not  the  laurels." 

lint  if  you  (arc  for  DM— ?"  I  began. 
She  lifted  up  li<  r  li.mds  and  folded  them 

behind  i he  knot  of  hex  hair. 

"It's  extraordinary  how  little  you  have 
'hanged  sin<  e  we  were  children,  Hugh.  You 
are  still  sixteen  years  old  that's  why  I 
like  you.  And  you  know  just  as  much  about 
women  as  you  did  then.  If  you  got  to  be 
the  sultan  of  finance  yourself  I  shouldn't 
like  you  any  belter,  or  any  worse." 

"And  yet  you  have  just  declared  that 
power  appeals  to  you!" 

"Powet  yen.  Hut  a  woman  a  woman 
like  me    wants  to  be  lirsl,  or  nothing." 


"You  are  first,"  I  asserted.   "You  always 
have  been,  if  you  ha/1  only  realized  it." 

She  gazed  up  at  me  dreamily,  "if  Vn, 
had  only  realized  it!  If  you  had  only  rea- 
lized that  all  I  wanted  of  you  was  to  be 
yourself.  It  wasn't  what  you  achieved  I 
didn't  want  you  to  be  like  Ralph  or  the 
others.  I  should  have  cared  for  you  just  ts 
much  if  you  hadn't  gone  to  college." 
"  Myself?  What  are  you  trying  to  say'-1" 
"Yourself.  Yes,  that  is  what  I  like  abo.it 
you.  If  you  hadn't  been  in  such  a  hurry  - 
if  you  hadn't  misjudged  me  so.  It  was  th<- 
power  in  you,  the  craving,  the  ideal  in  you 
that  I  cared  for— not  the  fruits  of  it.  The 
fruits  would  have  come  naturally.  But  you 
forced  them,  Hugh,  for  quicker  results." 
|| What  kind  of  fruits?"  I  asked. 
"Ah!"  she  exclaimed,  "  how  can  I  tell' 
You  have  been  amazing.  You  have  striven 
and  striven,  and  you  have  done  extraordinary 
things,  but  in  a  medium  which  I  feel  is 
alien  to  your  real  nature.  Your  life,  so  far 
has  been  a  miraculous  lour  de  force,  and  you 
are  no  nearer  finding  yourself  than  when 
you  started.    You  are  still  a  boy." 

She  smiled,  a  little  sadly,  and  I  thought 
her  lashes  glistened.  My.  breast  swelled 
with  pain,  with  desire. 

"You  are  not  satisfied,"  she  went  on. 
"You  don't  know  to-day  what  you  want 

You  go  on  striving  " 

I  stooped  down  and  seized  her  wrists  from 
behind  her  head. 

"I  want  you,  Nancy,"  I  said.  "I  have 
always  wanted  you.  You  are  more  wonder- 
ful to-day  than  you  have  ever  been.  I 
could  find  myself — with  you." 

"We  have  missed  the  way,"  she  said 
"Both  of  us." 

"But  we  can  find  it  again,  if  we  seek  it- 
together." 

For  an  instant  her  eyes  closed.  She  did 
not  resist  me.  In  that  wild  moment,  for 
which  it  seemed  I  had  waited  a  lifetime, 
I  could  have  taken  her  in  my  arms.  Yet 
I  did  not.  I  could  not  tell  why,  but  I  did 
not— for  the  very  pity  of  it,  perhaps.  Slowly 
she  straightened  up,  her  hands,  and  mine 
with  them,  falling  into  her  lap.  I  was  on 
my  knees_  in  front  of  her,  before  the  fire, 
and  she,  intent,  looking  down  at  me,  into 
me,  through  me,  it  seemed,  at  something 
beyond  which  yet  was  me. 

"Hugh,"  she  said,  "what  do  you  believe? 
Anything?" 

"What  do  I  believe?" 
"Yes.    I  don't  mean  any  cant,  any  cut 
and  dried  morality.    The  world  is  getting 
beyond  that.    But  have  you,  in  your  secret 
soul,  any  religion  at  all?   Do  you  ever  think 
about  it?    I'm  not  speaking  of  anything 
orthodox,  but  some  religion — even  a  tiny 
speck  of  it,  a  germ — which  harmonizes  with 
life,  with  that  power  we  feel  in  us  which  we 
seek  to  express  and  continually  violate." 
"Nancy!"  I  exclaimed. 
"Answer  me— answer  me  truthfully,"  she 
said. 

I  was  silent.  My  thoughts  whirled  like 
dust  atoms  in  a  storm. 

"You  have  always  taken  things— taken 
what  you  wanted.  Have  they  satisfied 
you?  convinced  you  that  that  is  all  of  life?" 

"  Do  you  mean — that  we  should  renounce?" 
I  asked. 

"I  don't  know  what  I  mean.  I  am  ask- 
ing, Hugh— asking.  Haven't  you  any  clue? 
Isn't  there  any  voice  in  you,  anywhere, 
deep  down,  that  can  satisfy  me?  give  me  a 
hint?— just  a  little  one." 

I  was  wracked.  My  passion  had  not  left 
me,  it  seemed  to  be  enhanced,  and  I  pressed 
her  hands  against  her  knees.  It  was  in- 
credible that  my  hands  should  be  (here,  in 
hers,  feeling  her.  Her  beauty  seemed  as 
fresh,  as  unwasted,  as  the  day,  long  since, 
when  I  despaired  of  her.  On  her  lace,  in 
her  eyes  was  an  expression  I  had  never 
beheld.  And  yet  and  yet  against  the  Ill- 
mult  and  beating  of  this  passion,  which 
Strove'  to  throb  clown  thought,  thought 
strove.    I  saw  her  both  as  a  woman  and  a 

Mower.   My  senses  and  my  spirit  commin- 
gled and  swooned  together. 

"This  is  life,"  I  murmured,  scarce  know- 
ing what  I  said. 

"Oh,  my  dear!"  she  cri.-d,  and  her  voice 
pierced  me  with  pain,  "are  we  to  be  lost, 
overpowered,  engulfed,  swept  down  its 
stream,  to  come  up  below  drifting  wreck- 
age? Where,  I  hen,  would  be  your  power? 
I'm  nol  speaking  of  myself.  Isn't  life  more 
than  that?    Isn't  it  in  us,  loo    in  you? 

"  Think,  Hugh.     Is  there  no  god,  any- 
where,   but    this   force   we   feel,  restlessly 
Creating  only  to  destroy?    You  must  answer 
you  must  find  out." 

I  cannot  describe  the  pleading  passion  In 
her  voice,  as  though  hell  and  heaven  were 
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Wrestling  in  it.  I  could  not  recognize  Nancy. 

i'he  woman  I  saw  was  transformed,  tor- 
lured  yet  uplifted— somehow  incandescent, 
fshe  was  not  Nancy,  but  I  beheld  in  her  the 

voman  I  loved,  had  always  loved  more  than 
4ny  life  itself,  and  had  never  seen  before. 
1  I  can't  think,"  I  said.  "  I  can  only  feel. 
:  \nd  I  can't  express  what  I  feel,  Nancy, 
jilt's  mixed— it's  dim,  and  yet  it's  bright 
I  md  shining.  It's  you." 
'■    She  shook  her  head.      You  ve  always 

seized  what  you  wanted,  and  now  at  last  you 

want  me." 

"I  always  wanted  you,  I  interrupted. 
"You've  always  seized  what  you  wanted," 
Jshe  went  on  steadily,  "and  everything  has 
,  laded— evaporated.  Other  men,  friends  of 
yours,  friends  of  mine,  Leonard,  Dickinson, 
\  for  instance,  or  the  gentleman  you  have  just 
!  seen  in  New  York,  are  fairly  well  contented 
i  with  their  achievements  and  acquisitions. 

■  Do  you  know  why?  I've  often  told  you.  It's 
because  you  were  born  with  that  awkward 

,  thing  called  an  ideal,  and  you  can't  get  rid 
I  of  it.  It  curdles  everything.  In  spite  of  your 
I  success,  it  has  made  a  mess  of  your  life— and 
-  mine.   If  one  has  an  ideal,  one  should  have 

■  principles,  in  order  to  be  reasonably  happy. 
You  and  I,  my  dear,  are  tjpical  of  the  modern 

'  world— we  haven't  any  principles." 

"I  had  no  idea  you  had  thought  so  much, 
,  I  exclaimed. 

"Oh,  I've  thought,  but  I  haven  t  got  any- 
where.   I  want  you  to  get  me  somewhere. 
I  have  nobody  but  you,  Hugh.   I  want  you 
;  to  be  yourself." 

"But  what  do  you  mean?"  I  cried,  ex- 
asperated, and  yet  so  powerfully  moved  that 
r  my  voice  trembled.    "Do  you  want  me  to 
1  give  up  everything— my  practice?  Will  that 
t  bring  me  anv  nearer  to  you?  " 

"I  don't  know  what  I  want,"  answered 
[  Xancy,  wearily.  "I'm  sick  of  the  life_  I'm 
I  leading.  But  I'm  trying  to  face  the  situa- 
.  tion,  Hugh— or  rather  to  get  you  to  face  it. 
C  I'm  trying  to  get  you  to  realize  how  terrible 
;1  it  is.  What  are  we  going  to  do?  I'm  trying 
"  to  get  you  to  see  that  we  can't  drift,  that  we 
are  facing  a  fact.  We  haven't  any— compass. 
'  The  church  can't  help  us.  We  aren't  like 
'  some  people  I  could  mention  in  New  York 
t   who  have  got  divorces — we  can't  live  on  the 

■  plane— you  and  I.  Not  together.  Put  it  this 
way:  should  we  get  what  we  want?   Let  that 

'   be  our  morality." 

;  "I  only  know  that  I  want  you  above 
L  everything  else  in  the  world,"  I  said,  seizing 
.    her  wrists. 

She  gave  a  low  cry.    Suddenly  she  had 
risen,  and  with  an  efiort  tore  herself  from 
r   my  grasp  and  fled  through  the  curtains  of 
[   the  doorway.    I  got  to  my  feet  and  stood 
,    looking  about  me,  dazed. 


I  yearned  for  Nancy  with  a  longing  of  soul 
and  body  which  is  terrible  for  me  to  recall. 
Except  when  I  was  driving  at  my  work,  and 
even  then,  I  could  think  of  nothing  but  that 
I  wanted  her,  and  that  at  last  she  seemed 
within  my  reach.  Her  strange  objections, 
her  questions  troubled  me,  to  be  sure:  I  did 
not  recognize  Nancy  in  them.  I  had  struck 
an  unexpected  resistance  at  the  very  hour  of 
victory.  Well,  women  were  thus:  and  they 
had  a  way,  too,  at  such  crises,  of  resolving 
themselves— as  it  were— into  a  new  and 
hitherto  undreamed-of  combination  of  ele- 
ments. The  amazing  thing  was  that  Nancy 
had  changed  for  me  as  completely  as  though 
she  were  now  a  different  woman.  The  very 
lineaments  of  her  features  seemed  to  have 
altered.  She  was  no  longer,  since  that  scene 
I  have  recorded,  the  Nancy  of  girlhood,  nor 
was  she  the  Nancy  of  society.  She  had  de- 
veloped into  a  woman  I  had  not  known  or 
imagined,  a  woman  of  doubt,  with  a  har- 
rowed soul. 

It  is  almost  futile  to  attempt  to  write  of  the 
complexity  of  my  life  and  feelings  during  the 
months  which  followed.  Nancy  obsessed  me. 
I  saw  her  constantly,  and  always  there  was 
in  her  that  strange  resistance  which  she  had 
so  unexpectedly  revealed.  She  had,  in  some 
mysterious  way,  contrived  to  put  that  resist- 
ance into  me.  For  there  were  moments  when 
I  might  have  overcome  it  in  her,  when  I 
might  have  taken  her  in  my  arms;  after- 
wards, I  wondered  why  I  had  not  done  so. 
I  was  conscious  of  no  restraints  which  might 
be  called  moral.  It  was  simply  that  there 
was  an  essence  in  our  relationship  which  her 
attitude  expressed,  an  essence  which  I  would 
not  destroy. 

At  moments,  however,  when  I  was  tired, 
the  actual  difficulties  of  the  situation  loomed 
up.  There  was  Maude:  there  were  the  chil- 
dren. A  consistent  and  logical  "master  of 
life"  would  have  divorced  Maude:  would 
have  gone  to  her  and  said:  "You  do  not  sat- 
isfy me.   I  have  found  another  woman  with 


whom  I  can  reach  those  levels  and  taste,  those 
joys  which  are  the  crown  and  fulfilment  of 
existence,  and  to  which  every  human  being 
is  entitled.  I  have  not  satisfied  you,  so  let  us 
separate.  Perhaps  you,  too,  will  find  the 
right  person.  Our  marriage  has  been  a  ter- 
rible mistake." 
I  could  not  do  it. 

Then  one  morning  as  I  was  pondering  over 
these  things  in  my  office,  there  jumped  into 
my  memory,  oddly  enough,  what  the  old 
carpenter,  Willis,  had  said  to  me  when  I  was 
a  boy.  "If  you  ever  want  another  man's 
wife,  Hugh,  Gawd  help  him!"  I  had  not 
thought  of  him  for  years. 

It  seemed  incredible  that  Maude  should 
not  know  of  my  love  for  Nancy,  but  she  gave 
no  sign.  Often,  as  I  looked  at  her,  I  wished 
she  would.  I  can  think  of  no  more  expressive 
sentence  in  regard  to  her  than  the  trite  one 
that  she  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  her  ways; 
and  I  found  the  very  perfection  of  her  wife- 
hood exasperating.  Our  relationship  would, 
I  thought,  have  been  more  endurable  if  we 
had  quarreled.  And  yet  we  had  grown  as 
far  apart,  in  that  big  house,  as  though  we 
had  been  separated  by  tiers  oi  states.  I 
lived  in  my  apartments,  she  in  hers.  She 
consulted  me  about  dinner-parties  and  invi- 
tations; for,  since  we  had  moved  to  Grant 
Avenue,  we  entertained  and  went  out  more 
than  before.  Maude  had  conformed  to  my 
way  of  life. 

I  had,  however,  no  longer  the  feeling  that 
I  had  crushed,  her  individuality.  Outwardly 
she  had  conformed  to  the  mold;  but  I  had 
been  made  aware  that  inwardly  a  person  had 
developed.  It  had  not  been  a  spontaneous 
development,  but  one  in  resistance  to  pres- 
sure; and  was  probably  all  the  stronger  for 
that  reason.  My  mind  being  occupied,  I  did 
not  reflect  upon  it  much. 

At  Christmas-time,  this  year,  Maude  took 
the  children  and  spent  the  holidays  with  her 
father.  .  .  . 

I  began  to  realize,  vaguely,  that  it  was  the 
children  who  constituted  the  chief  problem 
in  my  present  predicament.  And  yet  it  was 
only  occasionally  that  a  twinge  reminded  me 
of  this.  Did  I  love  them?  And  was  this 
love,  if  it  existed,  in  conflict  with  my  infatua- 
tion for  Nancy?  Both  should  have  been  har- 
mony, and  yet  the  harmonies  clashed;  both 
were  sacred,  and  yet  made  discord  which  at 
times  wracked  me.  My  love  for  Nancy  was 
the  projection  of  a  childhood  ideal.  .  .  . 

There  were  days  and  weeks  when  I  did  not 
think  of  the  children,  scarcely  saw  them. 
And  then  some  little  incident  would  happen 
to  give  me  an  unexpected  wrench  and  plunge 
me  into  unhappiness.  One  wet,  snowy  even- 
ing I  came  home  from  a  long  talk  with 
Nancy  which  had  left  us  both  wrought  up, 
and  I  had  entered  the  library  before  I  heard 
voices.  Maude  was  seated  under  the  lamp 
at  the  end  of  the  big  room  reading  from  "  Don 
Quixote."  Matthew  and  Biddy  were  at  her 
feet,  and  Moreton,  less  attentive,  at  a  little 
distance  was  taking  apart  a  mechanical  toy. 
I  would  have  tiptoed  out,  but  Biddy  caught 
sight  of  me.  . 

"It's  father!"  she  cried,  getting  up  and 
flying  to  me.  "Oh,  father,  do  come  and 
listen!  The  story's  so  exciting,  isn't  it, 
Matthew?" 

I  looked  down  into  the  boy's  eyes.  They 
were  shining  with  an  expression  that  sud- 
denly pierced  my  heart  with  a  poignant 
memory  of  myself.  Matthew  was  far  away 
among  the  mountains  and  castles  of  Spain. 

"Matthew,"  exclaimed  Biddy,  "why  did 
he  want  to  go  fighting  with  all  those  peo- 
ple?" 

"Because  he  was  dotty,"  supplied  More- 
ton,  who  had  an  interesting  habit  of  picking 
up  slang.  . 

"It  wasn't  at  all,"  cried  Matthew,  indig- 
nantly, interrupting  Maude's  rebuke  of  his 
brother. 

"What  was  it,  then?"  Moreton  de 
manded. 

"You  wouldn't  understand  if  I  told  you, 
Matthew  was  retorting,  when  Maude  put 
her  hand  on  his  lips.  > 

"I  think  that's  enough  for  to-night,  she 
said,  as  she  closed  the  book.  "There  are 
lessons  to  do— and  father  wants  to  read  his 
newspaper  in  quiet.  " 

There  was  an  immediate  protest  from 
Biddy.  ,    _  , 

"Just  a  little  more,  mother!  Can  t  we 
go  into  the  schoolroom?  We  shan't  disturb 
father  there." 

"  I'll  read  to  them— a  few  minutes,  I  said 
As  I  took  the  volume  from  her  and  sat 
down  Maude  shot  at  me  a  swift  look  of  sur 
prise.  Even  Matthew  glanced  at  me  curi 
ously;  and  in  his  glance  I  had,  as  it  were,  a 
sudden  revelation  of  the  boy's  perplexity 
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I  know  that  I  can  easily,  quickly 
and  positively  prove  to  you  that  you 
are  only  half  as  alive  as  you  must  be 
to  realize  trie  joys  and  benefits  of  liv- 
ing in  full;  and  that  you  are  only  half 
as  well  as  you  should  be,  half  as  vigor- 
ous as  you  can  be,  half  as  ambitious 
as  you  may  be,  and  only  half  as  well 
developed  as  you  ought  to  be. 

The  fact  is  that  no  matter  who  you 
are,  whether  you  are  young  or  old, 
weak  or  strong,  rich  or  poor,  I  can 
prove  to  you  readily  by  demonstra- 
tion that  you  are  leading  an  inferior 
life,  and  I  want  the  opportunity  to 
show  you  the  way  in  which  you  may 
completely  and  easily,  without  incon- 
venience or  loss  of  time,  come  in  pos- 
session of  new  life,  vigor,  energy, 

development  and  a  higher  realization 

of  life,  success  and  happiness. 

Become  Superior  to  Other  Men.  The 

Swoboda  System  can  make  a  better 

human  being  of  you,  physically,  men- 
tally and  in  every  way.   It  creates  a 

greater  activity  of  the  forces  of  life 

which  in  you  are  partially  dormant, 

thus  compelling  them  to  become  more 

alive  and  positive,  enabling  you  to 

grow  and  evolutionize  to  a  higher 

state  of  perfection.    The  Swoboda 

System  can  do  more  for  you  than  you 

can  imagine.  It  can  so  vitalize  every 

organ,  tissue  and  cell  of  your  body  as 

to  make  the  mere  act  of  living  a  joy. 

It  can  give  you  an  intense,  thrilling 

and  pulsating  nature.  It  can  increase 

your  very  life.  I  not  only  promise  it, 

I  guarantee  it. 

Why  Take  Less  Than  Your  Full  Share 
of  Life  and  Pleasure?  Are  you  living 
a  full  and  successful  life?  Why  not 
always  be  at  your  best?— thoroughly 
well,  virile,  energetic.    Why  not  in- 

active  use.  The  Swoboda  System  can  make  you  tireless,  improve  your  memory,  intensity  y 
will  power,  and  make  you  physically  just  as  you  ought  to  be.  I  promise  it. 


WHAT  OTHERS 

"  Can't  describe  the  satisfaction  I  fed." 

"  Worth  more  than  a  thousand  dollars  to  me  in  in- 
creased mental  and  physical  capacity. 

"  I  have  been  enabled  by  your  system  to  do  work 
of  mental  character  previously  impossible  for  me 

"  I  was  very  skeptical.now  am  pleased  with  results, 
have  gained  17  pounds."  ir, 

"The  very  first  lessons  began  to  work  magic.  In 
my  gratitude.  I  am  telling  my_  croaking  and  com- 
plaining friends,  "Try  Swoboda.  !„„,^0 

"Words  cannot  explain  the  new  life  it  imparts 
both  to  body  and  brain."  .  . 

"It  reduced  my  weight  20  pounds,  increased  my 
chest  expansion  5  inches  reduced  my  walsL6„iwhf!;d 

"  I  cannot  recommend  your  system  too  highly,  and 
without  flattery  believe  that  its  propagation  has  been 
of  ereat  benefit  to  the  health  of  the  country. 

"My  reserve  force  makes  me  feel  that  nothing  ,s 
impossible,  my  capacity  both  physically  and  mentally 
is  increasing  daily." 


HAVE  TO  SAY 

"I  have  heard  your  system  highly  recommended 
for  vears  but  I  did  not  realize  the  effectiveness  of  it 
until  1. tried  it.    I  am  glad  indeed  that  I  am  now 

ta"  Your' system  developed  me  most  wonderfully." 

"I  think  your  system  is  wonderful.  I  thought  1 
was  in  the  best  of  physical  health  before  I  wrote  for 
your  course,  but  I  can  now  note  the  greatest  im- 
provement even  in  this  short  '.me  I  cannot  recom- 
mend your  system  too  highly.    Do  not  hesitate  to 

rCf"  You  know  more  about  the  human  body  than  any 
man  with  whom  I  have  ever  come  in  contact  person- 
ally or  otherwise."  Untrt 
"  Your  diagnosis  and  explanation  of  my  brain 
trouble  was  a  revelation  to  me.  I  have  had  the  best 
physicians  of  my  State,  but  your  grasp  of  the  human 
body  exceeds  anything  I  have  ever  heard  or  known 
I  have  read  your  letters  to  many  people,  also  to  my 
physicians,  who  marvel  at  them." 
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MY  NEW  COPYRIGHTED  BOOK  IS  FREE 
It  explains  the  SWOBODA  SYSTEM  OF  CON- 
SCIOUS EVOLUTION  and  the  human  body  as  it 
has  never  been  explained  before.  It  will  startle, 
educate,  and  enlighten  you. 

My  book  is  not  a  dry  treatise  on  anatomy  and 
physiology.  It  tells  in  a  highly  interesting  and  simple 
manner  just  what  you  have  always  wanted  to  know 
about  yourself. 

You  will  cherish  this  book  for  having  given  you  the 
first  real  understanding  of  your  body  and  mind.  It 
shows  how  you  may  be  able  to  obtain  a  superior  lite; 
it  explains  how  you  may  make  use  of  natural-  laws 
for  your  own  advantage. 

My  book  will  give  you  a  better  understanding  of 
yourself  than  you  could  obtain  from  a  college  course. 
The  information  which  it  imparts  cannot  be  obtained 
elsewhere  at  any  price.  It  shows  the  unlimited  pos- 
sibilities for  you  through  conscious  evolution  or  your 
cells;  it  explains  my  discoveries  and  what  they  are 
doing  for  men  and  women.  Thousands  have  advanced 
themselves  in  every  way  through  a  better  realization 
and  conscious  use  of  the  principles  which  I  have 
discovered  and  which  I  disclose  in  my  book.  It  also 
explains  the  DANGERS  OF  EXERCISE  and  of 
EXCESSIVE  DEEP  BREATHING. 

I  offer  my  System  on  a  basis  which  makes  it  impossible 
for  you  to  lose  a  single  penny.  My  guarantee  is  startling, 
specific,  positive  and  fraud-proof. 

Write  for  my  FREE  BOOK  and  full  particulars  today 
before  it  slips  your  mind.  Make  w  ^r  mnd  to  atlea,^ 
learn  the  facts  concerning  the  SWOBODA  SYSIt-M  ur 
CONSCIOUS  EVOLUTION  for  men  and  women. 
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Creating  a  New  Art 


At  the  Centennial  Exhibition 
at  Philadelphia,  the  exhibit  of 
the  Bell  System  consisted  of 
two  telephones  capable  of  talk- 
ing from  one  part  of  the  room 
to  another. 

Faint  as  the  transmission  of 
speech  then  was,  it  became 
at  once  the  marvel  of  all  the 
world,  causing  scientists,  as 
well  as  laymen,  to  exclaim  with 
wonder.      ~  i 

Starting  with  only  these  feeble 
instruments,  the  Bell  Company, 
by  persistent  study,  incessant  ex- 
perimentation and  the  expendi- 
ture of  immense  sums  of  money, 
has  created  a  new  art,  invent- 
ing, developing  and  perfecting; 
making  improvements  great  and 
small  in  telephones,  transmitter, 
lines,  cables,  switchboards  and 
every  other  piece  of  apparatus 
and  plant  required  for  the  trans- 
mission of  speech. 


As  the  culmination  of  all  this, 
the  Bell  exhibit  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition  marks  the 
completion  of  a  Trans-conti- 
nental Telephone  line  three 
thousand  four  hundred  miles 
long,  joining  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific  and  carrying  the  human 
voice  instantly  and  distinctly 
between  New  York  and  San 
Francisco. 

This  telephone  line  is  part  of 
the  Bell  System  of  twenty-one 
million  miles  of  wire  connecting 
nine  million  telephone  stations 
located  everywhere  throughout 
the  United  States. 

Composing  this  System,  are 
the  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company  and  As- 
sociated Companies,  and  con- 
necting companies,  giving  to 
one  hundred  million  people 
Universal  Service  unparalleled 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  UniversalServ.ee 
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PARKHURST 

WARDROBE 

TRUNKS  ) 

afford  the  traveller  the  safety,  roominess  and 
instant  access  to  all  her  apparel  which  is  en- 
joyed at  home.  Each  article  is  insured 
•'  'lamagc  by  being  packed  in  separate 
compartment. 

Write  for  Illustrated  catalogue 
J    P.  PARKHURST  &  SON  COMPANY 
Home  om>  •:  2H7  Main  Ht„  llangor,  Maine. 
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concerning  me.  He  was  twelve,  rather  tall 
for  his  age,  and  the  delicate  modeling  of  his 
face  resembled  my  father's,  after  whom  he 
was  named.  He  had  begun  to  think.  What 
did  he  think  of  me? 

Biddy  clapped  her  hands,  and  began  to 
dance  across  the  carpet. 

"Father's  going  to  read  to  us,  father's 
going  to  read  to  us!"  she  cried,  finally  clam 
bering  up  on  my  knee  and  snuggling  against 
me. 

"Where  is  the  place?"  I  asked. 
But  Maude  had  left  the  room.    She  had 
gone  swiftly  and  silently. 

"I'll  find  it,"  said  Moreton.  .  .  . 
I  began  to  read,  but  I  scarcely  knew  what 
I  was  reading.  My  fingers  tightened  over 
Biddy  s  little  knee.  A  sudden,  intense  love 
had  welled  up  within  me  for  these  children; 
and  I  was  amazed  that  this  perspective  in 
which  I  now  saw  them  had  not  been  given 
me  before.  Why  could  not  this  very  thing 
which  I  was  now  doing  have  happened  every 
evening? 

Presently  Miss  Allsop,  the  governess,  came 
in.  She  had  been  sent  by  Maude.  There 
was  wistfulness  in  Biddy's  voice  as  I  kissed 
her  good  night. 

"Father,  if  you  would  only  read  oftener!" 
she  said. 

They  were  unusual  children,  not  trouble- 
some, individual,  intelligent,  affectionate. 
Maude  had  brought  them  up  well.  As  I 
watched  them  follow  Miss  Allsop  out  of 
the  room,  it  seemed  amazing  that  I  had  not 
appreciated  them,  that  I  had  not  been  able 
to  taste  the  joys  of  their  companionship. 

Maude  and  I  were  alone  that  night.  At 
moments  I  looked  at  her  across  the  table. 
She  did  not  seem  much  to  have  aged;  her 
complexion  was  as  fresh,  apparently,  as  the 
day  when  I  had  first  walked  with  her  in  the 
garden  at  Ellington;  her  hair  the  same  won- 
derful color.  Perhaps  she  had  grown  a  little 
stouter.  There  could  be  no  doubt  about  the 
fact  that  her  chin  was  firmer,  and  that  certain 
lines  had  come  into  her  face  indicative  of 
what  is  called  character.  Beneath  her  pliabil- 
ity she  was  now  all  firmness.  The  pliability 
had  become  a  mockery.  I  hated  her  for  this, 
without  defining  it  as  I  now  have  done.  1 
read  in  her  attitude  that  I  had  been  very 
carefully  weighed  and  found  wanting. 

As  we  sat  in  the  library  after  the  some- 
what formal,  perfunctory  dinner,  I  ventured 
to  ask  her  why  she  had  gone  away  when  I 
had  offered  to  read. 

"  I  couldn't  bear  it,  Hugh,"  she  answered. 
"Why?"  I  asked,  intending  to  justify 
myself. 

She  got  up  abruptly  and  left  me.  I  did 
not  follow  her.  In  my  heart  I  understood 
why.  But  I  wondered  how  much  she  knew. 
Was  it  because  she  felt  that  I  had  long 
ceased  to  love  her,  because  I  was  wrapped 
up  in  business  affairs  of  which  she  did  not 
approve?  Or  had  she  guessed  my  infatuation 
for  Nancy? 

I  believe  that  this  was  the  most  miserable 
moment  I  had  ever  experienced  in  life,  a 
moment  of  a  profound  sense  of  failure,  of 
being  lost.  And  that  self-esteem  which 
scarcely  ever  deserted  me  had  ebbed.  Of 
whai  use  now  was  the  success  I  had  achieved? 
the  money  I  had  laid  by? 

I  had  somehow  been  convicted  of  a  lack  of 
moral  values.  These  1  had  failed  to  achieve. 
Maude  was  unhappy,  and  yet  she  had  them. 

What  ivcrc  moral  values?  That  terrible 
modern  question  assailed  me  once  more  as 
I  sat  staring  into  the  useless  fire.  My  nature 
was  not  Maude's,  and  never  could  be. 
Strangest  of  anomalies!  In  that  hour  I  sat 
there,  despite  the  antagonism  and  resentment 
1  fell  against  my  wife,  I  knew  pity  and  yearn- 
ing for  her,  for  her  through  the  children  our 
children.  But  all  the  while,  persistent  and 
Unrelaxed,  crying  out  for  fruition  was  my  love 
for  Nancy.  The  sure  knowledge  thai  it  would 
conquer,  rent  me.  And  yet— I  repeated  to 
myself  that  was  fine  and  sacred,  loo.  I 
could  not,  I  would  nol  give  ii  up.  Salvation 

whatever  the  word  had  come  to  mean 
development  lay  that  way.  .  .  . 


Then 

He  Sold  It 
at  a  Profit 
of  $153.75 


Mr-P".  Durgin.  of  Blue  Creek,  Wash.,  who*.- 
boat  19  illustrated  here,  writes:  "I  made  tlii,  boat 
gay  me  Is  16.00  in  63  days  and  then  sold  it  for 
j2So.oo.  I  built  it  after  a  Brooks  Pattern  and 
it  cost  me  only  $96.25  complete." 

Build  Your  Boat  by 
c  .  the  Brooks  System 
Save  two-thirds  cost.  We  furnish  full-size  nat- 
terns.  or  furnish  patterns  and  knocked-down 
frame,  or  we  furnish  the  complete  knocked-down 
™at- .illustrated  instructions  always  included 
1  he  Brooks  System  brings  a  beautiful  cruiser  a 
speedy  motor  boat,  a  family  launch,  "V"  bot- 
tom, sailboat,  rowboat  or  canoe — any  stylo 
boat—within  the  reach  of  anyone. 

Write  Today  for  Free  Boat  Book 
and  see  the  fine  models  that  you  can  build  easily 
in  spare  time.  $3  and  up  buys  complete  set  of 
patterns.  Only  I37 .00  buys  complete  knocked- 
down  frame  for  23-foot  power  boat  with  com- 
plete patterns  to  finish.  Book  tells  all.  Write 
for  it  today. 

BROOKS  MFG.  CO.,  7503  Brooks  Ave.,  Saginaw,  Mich 

Th«  I.,, c.j!  Pl.nt  of  IH  Kind  In  lb.  Wirtd 
Orljinttor,  of  the  Pattern  6jetem  of  Bott-Bulldlnr 


MADE  ON  HONOR  PE 

""THE  pen  with  the 
1  Lucky  Curve  Ink- 
feed,  the  wonderful 
device  that  makes 
Parker  Fountain  Pens 
absolutely  leakproof. 
Geo.  5.  Parker. 

PA_  

SCIENTIFICALLY  CORRECT 

FOUNTAIN  PEN 


Over  200  styles 
at  $2.50 
$4.  $5  and 
up. 


SELF-FILLING 

SAFETY 
TRANSPARENT 
STANDARD 

Sold  by  15,000  IViJe  Awake  Dealer.] 
Catalog  Free 
PARKER  PEN  COMPANvl 
24  MILL  ST.         JANESVILLE,  WIS 
New  York  Retail  Store,  Woolworth  Rldg  I 


UNMATCHED  SPEED 

Extra  Power-No  Vibration 

Speed  that  runs  away  from  any  other  rowboat 
motor— power  to  carry  heavier  loads  — no 
vibration  to  shake  the  boat. 

The  2-CyIinder 


(Winston  Churchill' 1  liignesl  novel  is  con- 
tinued in  Hear  it' I  for  A  pril—on  the.  stands 
Mare.lt  2Q.) 


ROWBOAT  MOTOR 

Is  tho  wise  man's  choice  thin  vonr 
Xjast  season's  records  proved  its 
mettle.     Absolutely  dependable  — 
easy  to  start-reverses  by  simph  prossine 
button— Woodless  propeller.  rf!fi?,ng 

2 -CYLINDER -RACER  TYPE 

The  Koban  has  2  opposed  cylinders— that's 

. 11  l     S        .     '""'"<"     speed  line 
propeller.     lieyond  question  the  best  eon 
structed  rowbout  motor  on  tho  market.  - 
Write  for  catal  og— Active  Agents  Wanted^-^/ 
Koban  Mfg.  Co.,  296  So.  Water  St..  Milwaukee 


"DON'T  SHOUT 


you.    1  pan  he.'ir-  now  .'is  well  mm  Y! 

anybody    'How?'  with  the  fe 
MOKI.KY  PHONE,    t've  :i 
j  pair  in  my  ears  now,  but 
f  the!  are  Invisible  I  would 
ioI  know  i  iimi  them  It 

i.VHelr.  only  I  tin  I.  [  lienr 


I'lu'Morley  Phono  'or  U 


DEAF 


is  to  theearawnai  BlaiM 
nre  to  the  eves,  in- 
visible, comfortable, 
weightless  mul  harmless, 
Anyone  oan  adjust  It. 
—  ( Ivor  eiie  hundred  i  hou* 
•and  Hold.  Write  torbooluet  and  tostli  ilals, 

THE  MORLEY  CO.,  Dept.  78Z.  Perry  Bldg.,  Phlh 


VEN  US    PENCII  S         mad°  in  1  7  dc*r.ee8  (6B  softest  to  9H  hardest)  to  meet  all  technical 
  ^  requirements.   Also  2  copying  degrees. 
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BE  A  DOCTOR  OF 


1  Make$10aDay 

j  In  Your  Own  Office  Css^ 

I  Between 9 A. M.&  5 P.M.  | 


§  As  Hundreds  of  Chiropractors  Now  Do 

=  Our  home  and  class  study  course 

1  now  makes  it  easy  for  you  to  learn. 

=  Thousands  of  dollars  and  several  years 

B  in  college  no  longer  necessary. 

1  The  opening  for  competent  doctors 

§  of  Chiropractic  is  absolutely  unlimited. 

1  23.000,000  persons  in  the  United  States 

1  believe  in  drugless  healing  and  there 

1  are  only  about  2,000  Chiropractors  in 

5  the  United  States  and  Canada  today. 

I  At  small  expense— with  easy  pay- 

=1  ments— and  in  a  comparatively  short 

§  time  you  can  become  a  professional 

3  man  or  woman — have  your  own  office, 

=  make  bigger  money,  as  many  of  our 

=  graduates  are  now  doing.  We  will  send 

=  you  full  information  as  to  the  success 

g  of  our  graduates. 

I  Start  Learning  at  Home 

I  •  Become  Independent 

§  Our  simplified  course,  with  54  illus- 

3  trated  complete  lesson  books,  a  1,000 

=  page  dictionary,  14  anatomical,  physi- 

3  ological  and  Chiropractic  charts — in- 

§  eluding  life-size  X-ray  chart  (in  colors) 

3  of  human  body,  showing  skeleton  and 

=  organs  in  exact  position,  clear-cut  and 

=  plain,  and  a  model  spinal  column  make 

3  every  detail  easy.  Capitalize  your  spare 

=  moments  by  learning  the  principles  of 

3  this  swiftlygrowing  science  with  jtsun- 

3  limited  social  and  financial  possibilities. 

3  If  you  are  ambitious,  if  you  want  to  know 

3  a  profession  which  will  make  you  pros- 

5  perous  and  happy,  write  today  for  details 

3  of  how  to  start  learning  this  wonderful 

3  profession  in  your  home.   Small  expense. 

3  We  will  send  Free,  Elbert  Hubbard  s  book 

3  entitled  "The  New  Science"  and  sample 

=  lessons.   Costs  nothing  to  investigate. 

1     National  School  of  Chiropractic 

Chartered  by  the  State  of  Illinois 
3   Dept.  H3,  421  So.  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago 


The 
Counterfeiters 

(Continued  from  page  305) 


YOU  Can  Now  Be  a 

TRAFFIC 
MANAGER 


EARN  BIG  MONEY 


could  feel  it.  His  trouser's-leg  was  wet  and 
warm.  It  might  be  more  serious  than  he 
imagined.  And  he  had  to  be  sure  of  his 
case.  Whatever  happened,  Lambert  was 
not  to  get  away.  So  quietly  and  deliber- 
ately Kestner  reached  down  for  his  revolver 
and  began  to  fire,  falling  back  and  dodging 
from  quarter  to  quarter  as  he  shot. 

Yet  he  shot  deliberately,  always  aiming 
low,  with  nothing  to  guide  him  but  that 
ever-shifting  ruby  flame-jet  arrowing  for  the 
moment  out  of  the  blackness.  Then,  as  he 
strained  forward,  he  heard  the  sound  he  had 
been  hoping  for,  the  telltale  snap  of  a  trigger 
on  an  empty  cartridge-chamber. 

He  raised  his  automatic  and  fired  again, 
still  aiming  low,  calculating  the  source  and 
central  point  of  that  one  guiding  sound. 

Then  he  stopped  short,  dropping  his  hand 
to  his  side,  for  a  quick  gasp  of  pain  had 
come  to  his  ears,  followed  by  a  low  and  half 
moaning  cry  of  "Oh,  my  God!"  Then  came 
the  sound  of  a  body  falling  and  threshing 
for  a  moment  against  the  flooring.  Then 
the  silence  was  unbroken. 

Kestner  felt  in  his  pocket  for  a  match, 
made  sure  of  the  dipped  end,  and  str  ck  it 
Just  what  happened  after  that  Kestner 
never  quite  knew. 

His  enemy  had  feinted  and  snatched  at  a 
pretence  of  being  shot.  Under  cover  of 
that  feint  he  had  gathered  himself  together 
and  waited  for  the  first  sign  of  Kestner's 
position.  Then  he  had  leaped  for  him 
out  of  the  darkness.  He  had  closed  in 
on  him,  with  the  antediluvian  fury  of  a 
cave-man  cornered  in  his  cave.  He  had 
resolved  to  make  that  ultimate  struggle 
a  struggle  of  fang  and  nail  and  fist.  And 
now  they  were  on  the  wharf-floor,  locked 
arm  in  arm. 

Lambert  was  the  bulkier  man  of  the  two. 
Kestner  remembered,  and  in  some  ways 
much  the  stronger  man.  But  Kestner  had 
the  advantage  of  youth.  He  also  remem- 
bered that  most  efficacious  experiment  of 
thumb-pressure  "on  the  nose,  that  torturing 
pressure,  on  the  thin  and  membranous 
bones,  which  could  so  promptly  break  a 
waist  hold,  not  only  by  engendering  a  pain 
that  soon  became  unendurable  but  also 
by  compressing  an  air-passage  that  was 
essential  to  life.  He  felt  for  Lambert's  nose, 
placed  his  thumb,  locked  his  fingers,  and 
applied  the  pressure. 

He  knew,  as  he  did  so,  that  it  was  then 
merely  a  matter  of  time.   Lambert  fought 
with  fresh  fire,  knowing  that  clutch  had  to 
e  broken,  and  broken  soon.   But  Kestner 
ung  on  like  a  leech.  The  great  body  under 
him  lurched  and  tossed  and  heaved. 
Not  once  did  Kestner  loosen  his  clutch 
UJB  Mot  once  did  he  give  up.   Not  once  did  he 
Vj  relieve  that  cruel  pressure.    It  was  a  fight 
to  a  finish;  and  this  was  the  finish. 


Thousands  of  large  shippjrs  and  all  railroads  need  trained  Traffic 
ExDerts  and  Managers  who  know  how  to  ROUTE  SHIPMENTS 
to  obtain  SHORTEST  MILEAGE.  QUICKEST  DELIVERIES, 
I  OWEST  RATES-  Newly  created  positions  are  open  with  sal- 
aries of  $35  and  up  weekly.  The  demand  is  greater  than  the  supply. 

We  Train  You  by  MAIL! 

at  home,  in  spare  time,  without  sirmf  up  jour  position  or  income.  Cost  is 
•null—  we  make  payments  to  suit  jon.   No  m.tler  where  jou  lira,  what  jou 

work  at  now,  how  small  jour  paj  our  Interstate  Commerce  Course  will  train 

jou  eipertlj  to  handle  proBeiently  a  big  Traffio  job.  The  La  Salle  method  is 
simple,  p.-setical,  lojiral— onjbodj  with  intelligence  can  readilj  master  It.  It 
i  -  the  work  of  aome  of  the  greatest  Traffic  Experts  in  Ameriaa. 

New,  Uncrowded  Occupation 

This  is  a  new,  UNCROTVDED  occupation  —there's  room  for  jou  if  jou  pre- 
pare at  once.  Let  us  train  jou  NOW  for  a  big  future,  with  power,  big  income, 
aad  almost  unlimited  possibilities. 

•  •  )»  Write  quick  for 

10  Years  Promotion  in  One    free  coPJ  of 

great  book  "10  Tears'  Promotion  in  One"— leam  about  the  remarkable  op- 
portunities afforded  Traffic  Experts  with  our  training— learn  about  big  oppor- 
-  tunitiee  now  open -learn  bow  easy  it  is  for  us  to  make 
ACT  NOW  !   TOD  a  traffic  specialist.      Remember,  only  trained  men 

can  secure  the  big  positions  remember  that  employers  are  seek  ing  trained  and 

competent  traffic  men.  Send  no  uionej—eierjtbing  is  free.  This  is  jour 
grand  opportunity. 

U  8AILB  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY        Dept.  C-509,  CHICAGO 


Movie  Star  Photos 

SPECIAL  OFFER.  Beautiful 
hand  colored,  large  11  x  14 
photo  of  your  favorite  actor  or 
actress.  These  handsome 
photos  are  worthy  of  framing. 
Only  one  to  each  person  at  'his 
price.  Ask  Your  Nearest  The- 
atre or  send  25c  in  stamps  or 
coin  to  Wyanoak  Pub.  Co. 
142  W.  52nd  St.,  New  York  City 


TZ"  ESTNER  was  not  sure  of  his  man  until 
he  felt  the  stiffened  body  relax  and  the 
arms  fall  away. 

Kestner  knew  the  need  for  caution,  for 
making  assurance  doubly  sure.  He  half 
led  and  half-dragged  his  captive  along  the 
dark  length  of  the  wharf,  feeling  his  way  as 
he  went.  When  he  came  to  the  little  iron 
clad  storage-room,  he  opened  the  door  and 
thrust  Lambert  inside. 

"And  that's  the  end,"  he  murmured  to 
himself.  He  relocked  the  door  with  his 
skeleton-key.  This  took  him  some  time, 
for  he  was  a  little  dizzy  and  his  hands  were 
numb  and  his  fingers  shaking.  But  the 
triumph  faded  out  of  his  heart,  for  his 
thoughts  at  that  inapposite  moment  went 
back  to  Maura  Lambert.  .  .  . 

He  groped  weakly  about.  When  he  came 
to  an  open  crate  of  olive-oil  tins  he  sat 
down.  He  concluded  it  would  be  best  to 
rest  there  for  a  moment  or  two,  for  he  felt 
light-headed,  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
the  oak-flooring  under  him  was  gently  but 
perceptibly  oscillating,  heaving  back  and 
forth    with    wave-like    regularity.  He 


fUU  PDNT  ffo 


ft  EC.  U  .  5.  PAT  .OFF. 


How  Many 
Hides  Has  a  Cow? 

For  shoe  soles,  one. 

Hut  a  cow's  hide,  being  too  thick  and  stiff  for  upholstery,  is  split 
into  at  least  three  sheets,  only  the  top  one  of  which  is  natural  leather. 
The  lower,  fleshy  splits,  after  being  coated  and  embossed  to  look  like 
leather,  and  which  make  up  75%  of  all  so-called  leather  upholstery, 
are  really  artificial  leather  of  quality  inferior  to 

MOTOR  QUALITY 

For  Automobiles 

CRAFTSMAN  QUALITY 

For  Furniture 

Guaranteed  Superior  to  Coated  Splits. 

America's  leading  automobile  manufacturers  have  adopted  Motor 
Quality  Fabrikoid  for  upholstery  in  place  of  coated  splits.  America's 
leading  furniture  manufactuier  says:  "The  cheap  split  leathers 
should  be  entirely  eliminated  in  furniture  manufacturing."  He  uses 
first-grade  leather  and  Fabrikoid. 

Specify  for  automobile  upholstering,  Motor  Quality  Fabrikoid,  and 
for  tops  and  curtains,  Eayntite  Fabrikoid,  guaranteed  one  year. 
Specify  Craftsman  Quality  Fabrikoid  on  new  furniture  and  for  recover- 
ing.   Its  appearance  and  service  will  please  you. 

Small  sample  free,  or  a  piece  18"  x  25"  postpaid,  50c. 

Craftsman  Quality  Fabrikoid  is  on  sale  by 

Palais  Royal,  Washington,  D.  C;  John  Wanamaker,  Philadel- 
phia; McCreery  &  Co..  Pittsburgh;  J.  &  H.  Phillips.  Pittsburgh; 
John  Shillito  Co.,  Cincinnati;  Stix-Baer-Fuller  Co..  fat  Louts; 
Du  Pont  Fabrikoid  Co.,  621  Broadway,  New  York;  Stewart 
&  Co.,  Baltimore.  Md.;  T.  Eaton  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and 
Winnipeg 

and  most  upholstery  dealers. 

DU  PONT  FABRIKOID  COMPANY, 
Wilmington,  Del. 

Canadian  Branch,  Toronto,  Ontario 


ees 

eeds 
Grow 

Five  of  the  Finest 
f  Fordhook  Vegetables 


PA1.OC—  we  will  mail  one  package 
Tor  COK.  cach  of  the  following  Fa- 
mous FordhookVegelables.  Burpee's 
Golden  Bantam  Sweet  Corn,  the 
earliestand  best  first  early.  Burpee's 
Earliest  Wayahead  Lettuce, the 
earliest  butterhead  variety.  Burpee's 
Fordhook  Bush  Lima  Bean,  Bur- 
pee's Hailstone  Radish,  the  quick- 
est growing  of  all  white  radishes. 
Chalk's  Early  Jewel  Tomato,  the 
earliest  really  first  class  tomato  in  the  fam- 
ily garden.  25  cents  buys  all  of  the  above.  Five 
collections  mailed  for  $1.00  and  mailed  to  five  differ- 
ent addresses  ifsoordered.  As  A  COMPLIMENT  TO 
the  Ladies  we  include  with  each  collection  a  regu- 
lar 10c  packet  of  our  Fordhook  Favorite  Astcri. 

Burpee's  Annual 
Known  a»  the  leading  American  Seed  catalog  —  this 
bright  book  of  182  pages  for  1915  is  better  than  ever, 
'tis  mailed  free.    Write  for  it  today  and  kindly  name 
Hearst's  Magazine. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO 

Burpee  Buildings,  Philadelphia 


DREEKS 1915 

Garden  Rook 


contains  gardening  knowledge 
that  is  the  result  of  practical  ex- 
perience, and  Cultural  articles 
written  by  experts. 

It  is  full  of  information  valuable 
to  both  amateur  and  professional 
gardeners. 

The  list  of  worthy  novelties  and 
old  favorites  in  both  flowers  and 
vegetables  is  complete  and  de- 
pendable. 

Especially  noteworthy  are  the 
sections  devoted  to  Roses,  Dahlias 
and  Hardy  Perennials. 

Mailed  free  if  you  mention 
this  publication 


Dreer's  Superb  Asters— Se- 
lected strains  of  finest  varieties 
for  garden  decoration  or  cutting. 
Packet  of  eight  best  colors,  con- 
taining enough  seed  to  produce 
more  than  one  hundred  plants — - 
ten  cents  per  packet.  Dreer's 
Garden  Book  with  each  order. 


HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-716  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 


Just  13  Cents  a  Day 

Buys    This  World-Famous 

Visible  Oliver  Typewriter 

No  agents.  You  make  this  extra  profit; 
Don't  pay  rent;  don't  buy  a  "blind, 
of -date  typewriter  when  you  can  own 
'  this  genuine  Oliver.  We  save  you  |48. 
/Sent  on  Free  Trial.  Write  for  book, 
facts  and  low  price.  (272) 
Typewriters  Distributing  Syndicate 
166-Z89  N.   Michigan   Blvd.,  Chicago 


SPEAK  A  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  ! ! ! 


European  Wat  liae  treated  a  great  dtmund  and  unlimited 
rtunities'for  those  who  know  SPANISH,  FRENCH,  GER- 
S  or  ITALIAN.  Now  is  the  time  to  better  your  position 
DL-rease  your  buBine-p.    You  can  'earn  quickly  and  easily, 

Language-Phone  Method 

and  Rosenthal's  Practical  Linguistry 

>u  listen  to  the  living;  voice  of  a  native  professor  pro- 
junce  the  foreign  language,  over  and  over,  until  you 
now  it.  Our  records' fit  all  talkintt  machines.  Write 
■  r  booklet,  particulars  of  (rial  offer. 

THE    LANGUAGE-PHONE  METHOD 
980  Putnam  Bldg.,  2  W.  45th  St.,  N.  T. 


AMERICAN  PENCIL  CO.  N  Y  VELVET  *  557 


x  7"[7|  T/Tnn    OnVT/^II  C  For  general  use  rank  supreme  among  five-cent  pencils.  Correspond- 

V  ]utLi  V  111  1       I   EjIN  Vsl.LfO  ence  solicited.  American  Lead  Pencil  Co.     219  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
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MULLINS  BOATS  W 

Ready  for  the  First  Trip! 


THE  W.  H.  MULLINS  CO., 


Also  Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated  Charles  River  Model  Canoe 


"I  am  glad  we  decided 
upon  a  Mullins  Boat. 
There's  another  one  out 
there!  See  how  she 
glides  over  the  water — - 
swiftly —  gracefully  —  easily 
— see  how  she  answers  the 
wheel — how  the  bright  work 
glistens!  We  may  well  be 
proud  of  our  boat." 

Built  of  both  wood  and  steel  in 
the  largest  boat  factory  in  the 
world,  powered  with  2  and  4- 
cycle  motors,  pronounced  by 
60,000  owners  the  most  boat  for 
the  money  in  the  country. 

Send  for  interesting,  free 
catalogue  and  learn  where 
you  can  see  a  Mullins  Boat 


52  Franklin  St. 
SALEM,  OHIO 


@ld o/own  Carwei 

Make  Canoeing  Your  Summer  Pastime 

Join  the  thousands  who  revel  in  this  DODiilar  snnrt 

unfold  the  glories of  the  great  outdoors.  "Old  Town" 
isthe  canoe  used  by  experienced  scouts  and  guides 
tOOO  canoes  just  finished.  Write  guiaes. 
for  catalog  of  canoe  views  and 
name  of  dealer  In  your  town. 
OLD  TOWS 
CANOE  CO. 
1 401  Middle  St. 
Old  Town, 
Haine, 
TJ.  8  A. 


Racine®  Canoes 


Handle. 


^Easiest 


PXTREME  ease  of  handling  is  but  one  of 
many  features  that  make  the  Racinewis 
the  classiest  canoe  you  can  buy.  With  the 
first  stroke  of  the  paddle  you'll  realize 
the  difference  between  the  Racinewis  and 
ordinary  canoes.  Write  for  free  copy  of 
"  Canoes  and  Canoeing" 

Tells  all  about  the 
Racinewis  and  con- 
tains special  article 
on  camping. 

~  RACINE  BOAT  CO. 
Dept.  F 
Racine  Wisconsin 


U56O30  $25. 


20%=IO%i 

DOWN  MONTHLY 

DIAMONDS  ON  CREDIT 

V^VE  money  on  your  diamonds,  watches  and  jewelry  by 
yJ  buying  from  our  new  Catalog-  de  luxe,  which  explains 
our  easy  payment  system.  Wc  are  Importers  and  guarantee 
you  every  advantage  in  price  and  quality.  20%  DOWN 
and  10%  MONTHLY.  Guarantee  certificate  with  each 
diamond.  Full  credit  allowed  on  exchange.  Transactions 
strictly  confidential.  Write  today  for  Catalogue  Number  15 

L  W.  SWEET  &  CO.  3 ew 4 yoNPk N cr?? 


REPAIRING 

AUTOMOBILE 

TIRES 


Be  first  to  enter  this  new  big  paying  business  in  your 
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laughed  a  little  as  he  leaned  forward  and 
turned  one  of  the  olive-oil  tins  over  and 
over  in  his  hands.  Then  he  was  dimly  con- 
scious of  the  doors  at  the  wharf-end  being 
swung  open,  of  hurrying  figures  with  lan 
-  terns,  of  the  lightening  grayncss  of  the 
!  world  beyond  the  wide  maw  of  the  door,  of 
:  the  call  of  voices  through  the  cavernous 
gloom  of  the  wharf-shed  itself. 

"  Are  you  all  right  now?"  Wilsnach  was 
asking  as  he  handed  a  pocket-flask  back  to 
a  second  stooping  figure  beside  him. 

"I'm  all  right,"  was  Kestner's  slowly 
articulated  answer,  after  blinking  for  a 
[  moment  or  two  up  into  the  face  of  the  ever 
I  dependable  Wilsnach.    He  stared  about 
him  for  another  moment  or  two.   Then  he 
remembered. 

"I've  got  Lambert,"  he  quietly  an- 
nounced. 

He  turned  himself  about,  so  that  he 
faced  the  end  of  the  pier,  where  the  lights 
were  clustering  round  the  locked  door  of 
the  storage-room.  Some  one,  he  finally  com- 
prehended, was  pounding  on  that  door  with 
a  piece  of  timber.  Kestner  started  dizzily 
but  determinedly  to  his  feet. 

"Get  those  men  away,"  was  his  jealous 
command.  "I  don't  want  any  interference 
with  my  prisoner." 

"You've  got  him  in  there?"  demanded 
the  incredulous  Wilsnach. 

"I've  got  him  there,"  said  Kestner  as  he 
leaned  forward  and  began  to  pull  on  the 
pair  of  shoes  which  Wilsnach  had  dropped 
beside  him. 

Wilsnach,  however,  did  not  wait  for  his 
colleague.  He  pulled  a  pair  of  nippers  from 
his  pocket  as  he  ran.  And  he  ran  straight 
for  the  storage-room. 

Kestner  scrambled  to  his  feet,  stiff  and 
sore.  Yet  he  was  running  by  the  time  he- 
reached  the  pier-end  and  the  lanterns  that 
moved  in  and  out  through  the  small  storage- 
room  door,  like  fire-flies  in  and  out  of  a  cave- 
mouth.  He  fell  against  those  silent  figures, 
pushing  them  promptly  aside.  When  he 
reached  the  narrow  doorway  itself  he  found 
Wilsnach  blocking  his  advance.  The  nip- 
pers were  still  in  his  hand.  He  looked  at 
them  foolishly,  as  though  he  dreaded  meet- 
ing Kestner's  eye. 
I  "I  want  that  man,"  proclaimed  the 
Secret  Agent. 

Wilsnach  looked  at  him  almost  pityingly. 
"He's  gone,"  he  quietly  announced. 
"Gone?"  echoed  the  other. 
"He's  there!    But  you  can't  get  him!" 
"I've  got  to  get  him!" 
The  look  of  pity  went  out  of  Wilsnach 's 
face.    He  seemed  to  lose  patience  at  the 
other  man's  unlooked  for  heaviness  of 
mind.    But  he  began  to  push  Kestner  back 
from  the  doorway,  step  by  step. 

"What  good's  he  to  you,"  was  his  almost 
angry  demand,  ''when  he's  dead?" 

"He  can't   be,"   he  protested.  "He 
couldn't  do  it!" 
"He  has  done  it!" 
"  Rut  there  was  no  way." 
"There  was  a  light-bulb  in  the  roof. 
He  unscrewed  that  bulb  and  broke  it." 

"Cut  his  throat  with  it,"  amplified  a 
watchman  in  a  bottle-green  overcoat. 

Kestner  leaned  heavily  against  the  side- 
wall  covered  with  sheet-iron. 

"Then  we've  lost  him ! "  he  acknowledged. 
(In  April    On  Maura's  Trail  with  Kestner.) 
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^  "And  I  want  my  apples,"  from  Sallie 
K;ii  berine. 

The  i  tdldrec  drifted  iiway  and  sat  down. 
"Well,  I  know  what  I'm  going  to  do," 
l.ucy  whispered  dclerminedly;  "I'm  going 
"in  to  old  Aunt  Hannah's  and  %rt  my 
applet  my  own  self." 

Nobody  beeded  the  two  little  blue  sun- 

bonoetl  that  went  slipping  around  the 
comer  l.ucy  led  llic  u.iy  and  cautiously 
kepi  hid  from  little  aunty. 

I'm  ently  llicy  struck  out  holdly,  along 
the  middle  of  the  strict,  dodging  and  run- 
ning whenever  some  meddlesome  woman 
pounicfl  out  of  a  cave  to  drag  them  in. 
I  In  firing  opened  up,  and  grew  louder. 
Meddlesome  women  iplil  vent  uring  out  of 
their  CaVel  they  only  shouted  and  made 
"  1"  Inn  as  the  Simhonnels  went 
l»ohl»ing  pa  i  Onic  the  children  slopped, 
I  ln-re  was  mm  li  a  curious  whistling  sound 
abovl  i  heir  heads;  leaves  and  twigs 
h'AM-rcd  flown   upon  them.  "Isn't  this 
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the  snap  secure  and  releases  it  without  tearing  the 
most  frail  fabrics. 


fun?"  said  Lucy.  Breathless  they  came  to 
where  the  road  plunged  down  a  hill  into  a 
narrow  gorge.  They  crawled  under  a 
fence  and  scurried  through  a  devastated 
orchard.  Lucy's  bonnet  hung  to  the  middle 
of  her  back,  and  Sallie's  dragged  by  a  string. 

"  Now,"  Lucy  cried  trumphantly ;  "  that's 
Aunt  Hannah's  house;  come  on,  old  slow- 
poke." 

HpHE  children  had  been  missing  for  an 
A  hour.  From  different  directions  Mar- 
ion and  Uncle  Abe  rushed  back  to  their 
cave,  each  hoping  that  the  other  had 
'brought  in  the  two  little  Sunbonnets. 

"Run,  Abe,  run  to  Hazlitt's  Pond;  they 
may  be  playing  in  the  water." 

"Ain't  gwine  to  budge  a  step  onless  you 
stays  here;  dese  shells  is  bustin'  mighty 
rapid  an'  reg'lar." 

A  moment  later  a  horse  trotted  up, 
a  riderless  horse,  Rodney's  horse,  with 
empty  saddle  and  bridle  swinging  loose. 
In  dumb  misery  she  watched  the  famished 
creature  devouring  the  mulberry  leaves. 
For  a  moment  she  leaned  against  the  hill- 
side, and  scarcely  breathed.  A  shout 
startled  her,  a  shout  from  Abe.  Rodney 
Bezard  came  running  with  Sallie  Katherine 
upon  his  shoulder,  an  excited,  jubilant 
child  holding  an  apple  in  each  hand.  Lucy 
darted  ahead,  "Look,  little  aunty,  look! 
I've  got  two  apples." 

Marion  dragged  them  into  the  cave  and 
washed  their  smudgy  little  faces,  while 
Rodney  told  briefly  that  he  had  caught  the 
children  at  the  apple  tree;  "Now  listen 
Marion,  quick.  The  city  is  going  to  sur-i 
render— steady,  little  girl,  steady!  You 
must  not  tell  a  soul,  not  even  Mrs.  Lanier. 
The  General  has  warned  me  that  I  could 
get  away,  and  not  be  surrendered  with  the 
others." 

"But  can  you  get  away?"  her  eyes  shone 
in  the  darkness. 

"Get  away?  Of  course.  I  know  every 
bear  trail  through  that  swamp.  Good-by. 
Good-by,  little  Sunbonnets,"  Rodneyrushed 
in,  kissed  the  children  and  hurried  out  of 
the  cave.  Rodney  had  come;  Rodney  was 
gone. 


The  Kewpies  and  the  Sensible  Woman. 

"Oh,  Bobbie!"  Nan  says,  happily.  "See  what  the  dear  little  Kewpies ^H-e  fought 
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And  where  is  the  list  of  good  things  to  eat  that  doesn  t  begin  wtth 
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MARION  dreaded  that  gray  dawn  of 
silence  which  Rodney  had  foretold, 
and  smiled  when  she  waked,  for  the  can- 
inonading  went  on  unabated.  The  city 
had  not  surrendered.  But  at  ten  o'clock 
1  a  death-like  tranquillity  settled  upon  their 
eastern  lines.  People  huddled  in  the  streets 
and  whispers  could  be  heard— whispers 
distinctly  heard  by  those  who  for  weeks 
1  had  vainly  shouted  at  each  other.  Hours 
:  stood  stock-still,  smothered  in  gloom- 
except  for  two  chattering  Sunbonnets 
bending  over  four  green  apples  that  ripened 
in  the  sun;  "Mamma,  we  can  make  our 
pie  to-morrow,  can't  we?" 

"Yes,  my  dears."  When  night  came 
that  heart-sick  mother  tucked  them  on 
their  pallet,  and  little  Sallie  Katherine 
murmured  as  she  went  to  sleep,  "To- 
morrow is  going  to  be  the  bestest,  bestest 
day."  .  . 

On  that  to-morrow  no  shrieking  shells 
disturbed  them;  two  little  blue  sunbonnets 
persistently  meddled  with  old  Abe  at  the 
oven.  Across  the  street  a  group  of  starved 
Confederates  sat  on  the  sidewalk,  listless, 
dispirited  men,  resting  their  backs  against 
a  wall. 

Mrs.  Lanier  withdrew  into  her  cave. 
Marion,  please  watch  the  children;  I  can- 
not endure  to  see  those  Yankees  come 
marching  in,  and  taunting  our  men." 

Marion  bravely  took  her  post  beside  the 
cave;  her  slender  figure  grew  rigid  as  death 
at  sight  of  the  first  blue  uniform,  a  bristly- 
bearded  man  who  bent  over  the  oven  and 
spoke  gruffly  to  Uncle  Abe,  "What  yer  got, 
old  man?" 

Abe  tried  to  shove  him  away,  but  the 
straggler  lifted  the  oven-lid,  smelled  the 
children's  pie,  and  took  the  oven  with  him. 

"  Put  dat  down!  Dat  pie  belongs  to  dese 
chillun." 

The  man  jeered,  moved  a  few  steps  down 
the  street,  then  dropped  the  oven  and  sat 
it  on  the  edge  of  the  gutter  to  let  it  cool 
Marion  stiffened,  her  cheeks  burned;  she 
disdained  to  open  her  hps.  Two  pairs  of 
very  misty  eyes  followed  their  plunderer; 
they  shed  no  tears,  but  two  little  pairs  of 
lips  quivered  mightily. 

The  tap-tap-tap  of  a  drum  sounded  along 
Cherry  Street.  Rank  upon  rank,  line  upon 
line— company,  regiment,  brigade— regular 
and  resistless  the  blue  machine  moved  on. 
There  was  not  a  cheer,  nor  a  taunt  flung  at 
the  no  less  silent  men  in  gray  who  watched 
them  pass. 
A  group  of  blue  coats  without  officers, 
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rambled  aimlessly  in  Marion's  direction- 
strong,  well-fed  men.  How  she  hated  them. 
She  couldn't  look  upon  it,  but  turned  again 
to  those  marching  thousands  on  Cherry 
Street. 

A  squad  broke  off;  an  independent  little 
machine  separated  from  the  big  one.  Their 
young  lieutenant  moved  with  definite  pur- 
pose toward  the  Catholic  steeple.  Then 
he  saw  the  blue  sunbonnets,  and  stepped 
forward:   "Are  you  Miss  Lucy  Lanier?" 

"What  make  you  want  to  know  dal?" 
Uncle  Abe  thrust  himself  in  front  of  the 
children. 

The  lieutenant  answered,  quite  loud 
enough  for  Marion  to  hear,  "Major  Acuff 
directed  me  to  find  two  little  girls  in  blue 
sunbonnets,  who  live  in  a  cave  opposite 
the  Catholic  church.  One  of  them  is  Miss 
Lucy  Lanier.  Is  that  your  name,  little 
girl?" 

"Yes,  sir,  I  am  Lucy;"  the  child  came  out 
trustfully,  looked  up  at  him,  and  he  knew 
that  something  was  wrong. 

"What's  the  matter,  little  girl?  Are  you 
afraid  of  the  soldiers?" 

"Naw,  suh;  dat  chile  ain't  skeered  o' 
nothm';  one  o'  dem  ole  Yankees  done 
robbed  her;  she  ain't  gwine  to  hab  nothin' 
to  do  wid  none  of  'em." 

^Robbed  her?    Who  robbed  her?" 

"Dar's  de  very  feller— settin'  in  dat  gut- 
ter; he  stole  dese  chilluns'  apple  pie,  an' 
deir  ma's  oven  " 

The  lieutenant  looked  ugly,  turned  to  his 
squad,  and  pointed,  "Arrest  that  man. 
Put  that  oven  back.  Take  him  to  the 
provost  marshal.  Jenkins,  bring  up  the 
wagon!  Major  Acuff  directed  me  to  leave 
a— a  few  little  things  for  the  children; 
where  shall  my  man  stack  them?" 

Marion  faced  him,  a  pale,  thin  girl,  in 
coarse  dress  of  unbleached  domestic,  sun- 
bonnet,  and  home-made  shoes.  "The  chil- 
dren thank  Major  Aeuff;  but  they  are  in 
need  of  nothing." 

Abe  glued  his  eyes  to  that  competent 
wagon— as  fat  as  the  Yankee  soldiers- 
barrels  of  flour,  hams,  canned  goods, 
coffee. 

"But  I  must  empty  this  wagon  quick;  I 
can't  throw  the  stuff  away;  I 'm  going  to 
leave  it.  Here,  men,  stack  it  against  the 
hill."  He  took  out  a  sack  of  apples.  "Miss 
Lucy,  Major  Acuff  sent  these  to  pay  for 
what  those  bad  old  Yankees  knocked  off 
your  tree." 

"Oh,  goody!  goody!  thank  you,  sir." 

"Where's  mine?"  demanded  Sallie  Kath- 
crine. 

"Half  for  you  and  half  for  Miss  Lucy." 

Sallie  Katherine  dropped  flat  on  the 
ground  and  began  transferring  apples  to 
her  sunbonnet. 

Lucy  darted  into  the  cave;  Marion  led 
her  out  again.  Sallie  sprang  up,  with  sun- 
bonnet  full  of  apples.  Lucy  caught  her 
arm:  "Keep  out  o'  there,  goosey;  don't 
you  see  mamma,  kneeling  down,  talking  to 
God  about  papa." 


Son£  of  Son£s 

(Continued  from  page  301) 


teeth  and  pray — "Dear  God!  Give  me 
strength.  Hold  me  back.  Don't  let  me 
hurt  him  for  I  know  I  will!"  And  after  a 
while  I  made  a  wonderful  discovery.  Love 
never  comes  till  we  forget  ourselves.  That's 
I  lie  secret  of  the  Song  of  Songs. 

Sieve— Lily!  Dearest!  I'll  love  you 
forever.  I  want  you  to  marry  me.  Will  you? 

Lily — islands  swaying  unable  lo  say  any- 
thing. He  takes  her  in  his  arms)  Oh, 
Stephen! 

.Steve— (kissing  her  passionately)  And 
now,  Lily,  I  want  you  to  leave  this  house 
— and  everything  connected  with  il.  From 
now  on  I  want  to  take  care  of  you  myself. 

Lily  -(timidly)    Hut — there's  Dicky. 

Sieve — (wincing)  Please—!  I  can't 
stand  even  healing  you  saying  his  name. 

Lily    Hul  I've  got  lo  (ell  him. 

Al  lirsl  ky  rises  in  wralh  and  despair, 
but  after  all  he  admils  B  precedent  when 
Slew  asks:  Now  thai  I  am  here  what 
have  you  lo  say  to  mc? 

I>i<l-  I  lliihl.  I  used  I  host-  r\:n  I  words 
lo  the  laic  Senator  ( 'alkins  in  a  rather  amus- 
ingly similar  situation.  (In-  laughs)  Good 
Lord! 

Kill  Stephen's  un<  Ic,  Phincas  K.  Kennel t , 
-Ii  approves  of  the  fiancee,    lie  invites  the 

engaged  couple  to  dinner  thai  night,  and 

ove  r  thr  (oi  Hail-,  tries  lo  prove  something 
to  Sieve. 

Lily  and  I  'in  le  I'hin  make  many  '  o<  klails 
ana  drink  lo  rat  Ii  other.  Lily  becomes 
bopdculy  drunk. 
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J  Bennett— (Jo  Steve,  pointing  at  her)  Look 
t  her  Steve!  Don't  you  see  now  what  she 
1  1  Boy,  ain't  it  plain?  That's  the  woman 
I  ou  wanted  to  marry?  That's  the  woman 
I  ou  wanted  to  go  through  life  with!  That's 
4lie  woman  you  wanted  to  give  your  chil- 
\  r<»n  for  a  mother. 

I  Steve— (like  a  lost  soul)  Lily— Lilj  

>  JMy— Who's  that? 

I  5/t:,(._It's  I— it's  Stephen— for  Cods 
Hake,  Lily   _ 

(  £fly— It's  I— it's  Stephen— (5/;c  saccs 
I  he  cloth  with  both  hands,  drags  everything  to 
Nfo  floor  with  a  crash)   Zip!  Bing! 
I   Steve  can  stand  it  no  longer  and  leaves 

,  ^The  next  morning  finds  Lily  back  in  her 
,  ,ecj  hi  Richard  Laird's  establishment, 
tether  she  had  been  brought  the  night 
:  K-fore  after  her  wild  debauch.  Uncle  Thin 
'  -omes  to  visit  her. 

>  jjly — There's  only  one  thing  I  want  to 
,  now' about  last  night.  Did  you— did  you 
.  lo  it  on  purpose?  {he  does  not  ansiver)  You 
Hid?  {he  nods)  Oh,  how  could  you? 
1  Bennett— {very  tenderly)  Well,  dearie,  I 
"  mess  it  was  because  I  love  him,  too. 
:  "  Lih— {smothered)   How  does  he  bear  it? 

Bennett— {gravely)    He's  all  broke  up. 
[    Lily— {wistfully)  Hasn't  he— any  mercy? 
S    Bennett — He'd  be  at  your  feet  in  a  min- 
»ute  if  vou  said  the  word,    {holding  her  back 
as  she'trics  to  rise)   You're  not  going? 
;    Lily— {struggling)    But  he  wants  me— 

,  he's  waiting  for  me  

J    Bennett — If  you're  the  brave  kid  I  took 
.you  for,  you'll  let  him  wait. 

Lily— (imploring)    Oh,  Uncle  Phin,  just 
i  to  say  good-by  

1    Bennett — Don't  you  know  that  if  he  once 
j»sees  you,  it's  to  hell  with  Good-by? 
i    Lily— {crumpling  up  in  his  arms  as  she 
i  accepts  the  inevitable)   Then— then  tell  him 
\  I'D  love  him  forever  and  ever— and  I  want 
[  him  to  be  happy  always— and— I  guess— 
'  that's  all — {he  kisses  her  on  the  hand,  turns, 
and  goes  without  a  word.   She  waits  till  the 
door  is  shut,  then  very  quietly  leaves  her  bed, 
takes  the  bottle  of  strychnine  tablets  from  where 
she  left  it  on  the  desk,  opens  it.   As  she  does 
so  her  eyes  fall  upon  her  old  leather  music- 
roll.  She  picks  it  up  a>td  stands  fingering  it, 
thinking.    Then  she  slowly  carries  it  across 
to  the  fireplace.   She  drops  on  her  hues,  tin- 
buckles  the  roll  and  takes  out  the  manuscript. 
Very  calmly  and  deliberately,  sheet  by  sheet, 
she  'lays  it  on  the  fire.   The  blaze  lights  up  her 
face.    When  the  last  sheet   is  gone  and  the 
tlames  have  sunk  again,  she  rises,  crosses  to  her 
desk  and  again  picks  up  the  little  bottle  of 
[  strychnine.   She  opens  it,  pours  the  contents 
f  into  her  hand  and  takes  the  half-emptied  glass 
,  of  water  from  the  dressing-table.    She  shuts 

*  her  eyes  aiui  raises  the  poison  to  her  mouth. 
Then  she  flinches.   Her  hand  falls.   She  sets 

■  her  teeth  and  tries  again.  Again  her  courage 
1  fails  her.  Whispering)  I  can't — I  can't 
.  '{she  drops  into  the  big  chair,  putting  the  tablets 
r  and  the  glass  on  the  dressing-table,  and  buries 

I her  face  in  her  arms.   Just  here  comes  a  tap 
at  the  door.    She  doesn't  move.    The  door 
opens  and  Dicky  enters.   He  comes  up  softly 
1   until  he  stands  behind  her  chair.  He  is  torn 
I  with  pity.    He  starts  once  to  take  her  in  his 
arms,  but  stops  just  in  lime.  At  last  when  he 
.  has  himself  tinder  control,  he  speaks  gaily  and 

*  tenderly  in  the  old  familiar  way) 
!  Dicky — My  dear — (she  does  not  move  nor 
'  answer)   It's  I  — it's  Dicky— (a  pause) 
|j  Aren't  you  going  to  speak  to  him? 

Lily— (with  an  effort)  I  suppose  you 
J  want  to  know  why  I've  come  back? 

Dicky— (hastily)  No,  I  don't.  I  don't 
J  want  to  know  anything. 


Lily — Well,  I  may  as  well  tell  you.  (de- 
liberately)   I  got  drunk  last  night,  (a  pause) 

Dicky — You  mean — he  ? 

Lily — Yes.  It's  all  over. 

Dicky — Darling,  I'm  so  sorry  for  you— 
but — oh,  what's  the  use?  You  know  I'm 
glad,  too.  I've  got  you  back  again  

Lily — I'm  no  good,  Dicky.  I'm  not  fit  to 
live  and  I  haven't  got  the  nerve  to  die. 

Dicky — (almost  drunkenly)  Dear  heart, 
I  love  you  so  ■ 

Lily — And  I've  made  you  suffer  such  a 
lot.   Somehow  I  never  realized  it  till  now. 

Dicky — Dearest? 

LUy —  (simply)    I'll  never  hurt  you  like 
that  again. 

Dicky — Oh,  what  does  it  matter  about 
me?  You're  the  one  who's  been  through 
hell,  but  it's  over.  And  from  now  on  things 
arc  going  to  be  so  different.  We're  going 
to  settle  down  and  be  just  dull,  respectable, 
and  happy.  Of  course  we'll  get  married— 
(smiling)  But  that's  easy — we'll  do  it 
to-morrow  and  start  off  on  the  Mauretania, 
Tuesday,  for  our  honeymoon.  And  d'  you 
know  where  we're  going  to  spend  it?  In 
Greece!  We'll  motor  to  Marseilles,  jump 
on  the  yacht— and  at  last  you'll  see  Cerigo. 
Lily — (to  herself)  Just  like  papa. 
Dicky — How'd  you  mean,  dear? 
Lily — (rousing  herself)  I'll  go  with  you 
to  Greece — of  course,  it'll  be  charming,  but, 
dear — we  mustn't  marry.  I'm  afraid  peo- 
ple'd  say  I  was  a  very  dangerous  woman. 

Dicky — (with  tender  gaiety)  Well,  you  are. 
But  then,  they  know  I'm  a  very  brave  man. 

Lily — (as  he  starts  to  protest)  Oh,  I'm 
pretty  now,  I  know  that.  But  it's  mainly 
eyes  and  hair  and  being  young— the  sort  of 
looks  that  go  off  as  you  get  older.  And  I'll 
get  older  soon. 

Dicky — (silencing   her)    Ssh!    (a  little 
pause.   When  he  begins  to  speak  it  is  rather 
slowly.  But  as  he  continues,  his  feelings  mas- 
ter him  at  the  end  and  he  is  profoundly 
moved)  When  I  picked  you  up  in  the  street, 
six  years  ago — it  was  eyes  and  hair  and 
being  young.   But  it  was  something  more 
that  brought  me  to  Atlantic  City,  and  it 
grew  and  grew.    And  it  got  so  strong  I 
thought  I'd  break  away  and  marry  another 
woman — but  when  I  came  to  kiss  her  it 
wasn't  her  mouth,  it  was  yours.    And  I 
followed  you  to  the  Senator's  home.  I  tried 
to  get  you,  and  after  a  while — well,  I  did. 
I  thought  that  would  end  it.  But  it's  gone 
on  all  these  years,  stronger  and  stronger — 
I've  felt  sometimes  as  if  I. were  drowning — 
(with  a  shudder)    Oh,  I  mustn't  tell  you. 
(more  calmly)    But  there's  one  thing  I've 
grown  to  know,  and  that  is — I  can't  escape. 
It'll  always  be  this  way.   Always.   I  used 
to  believe  that  everything  stopped  when 
people  died,  but  I  don't  any  more.  This — 
this  thing  in  me  can't  stop.  It'll  go  on  for- 
ever— unless  that  God  of  yours  has  a  little 
pity  sometimes— and  lets  it  rest,  (there  is  a 
silence.    She  slowly  raised  her  head.  Her 
eyes  are  fixed  on  something  far  away.  Very 
softly  as  if  from  a  great  distance  is  heard 
"The  Song  of  Songs")    LUy!  Lily!  What 
are  you  looking  at?  Where  are  you?  Come 
back  to  me.  I'm  right  here— I  want  you— 
want  your  love,  and  you're  going  to  give  it 
to  me,  aren't  you?    (breaks  down)   A  little 
— that's  all — I  don't  ask  much — a  little, 
just  a  little — for  pity's  sake — oh,  Lily- 
Lily,  (he  buries  his  face  in  her  lap  and  begins 
to  sob.    Half  unconsciously  she  strokes  his 
hair.   But  her  eyes  are  still  fixed  on  the  face 
of  the  dream  she  lived  for,  and  that  she  found 
and  lost) 

Lily— At  least,  dear,  I've  made  you  hear 
the  "Song  of  Songs." 


Making   a  Criminal 

(Continued  from  page  279) 


"Your  man  is  the  tool,  and  you  are  the 
breeding  machine  that  furnishes  other  tools." 

The  family,  the  children  coming  each 
year,  stay  in  the  slums,  live  and  die  there, 
and  there  from  good,  hard-working  men  and 
women,  are  bred  the  criminals,  the  gun  men, 
the  cocaine  fiends;  all  the  various  victims  of 
poverty,  dirt,  darkness,  and  starvation. 

'THIS  child  to-day  might  have  a  chance. 
In  a  year  he  will  have  none. 

Badly  fed,  his  brain  will  not  develop, 
his  skull  will  not  grow,  his  bones  will  be 
weak  and  stunted. 

See  him  as  he  passes  from  the  dark,  sunless 
room  of  his  birth  into  his  nursery,  the  gutter. 

He  can  walk,  and  the  older  sister,  the 
poor  little  mother,  welcomes  him  to  the 


gutter,  to  the  seat  on  the  curbstone,  be- 
side the  filth  from  the  houses,  the  opening 
into  the  sewer,  the  mud,  and  the  dust  of 
the  streets. 

Trucks  roll  by;  one  might  save  this  child 
the  life  ahead,  but  that  does  not  happen. 

Disease  seizes  upon  him,  not  disease  that 
kills  mercifully,  but  disease  of  the  city 
gutter,  of  bad  air,  of  weak  lungs,  of  filth. 

Three  days  after  the  child  is  born,  the 
mother  is  at  work.  And  she  works  until 
the  day  of  the  next  child's  birth.  She  can- 
not care  for,  or  wash  her  children.  They 
grow  up  in  filth. 

Their  bodies  are  dirty  in  infancy,  and 
the  filth  of  the  city  settles  upon  their  minds 
long  before  they  are  old  enough  to  dream 
of  any  difference  between  right  and  wrong. 
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THE  PRICE  OF  GLORY 

The  slaughter  of  millions,  the  desolation  and  the  misery  of  the  crushed 
peoples  are  lost  sight  of  in  the  glory  of  the  conquerors.  Historians 
have  cast  a  glamour  about  the  deeds  of  Alexander,  Caesar,  Napoleon 
and  other  warriors,  but  how  many  of  you  know  the  causes,  the  under- 
lying facts  behind  their  battles  and  campaigns— the  existing  conditions 
which  resulted  in  their  unnumbered  victims?   In  the  remarkable  work 

The  Library  of 
Original  Sources 

vou  get  these  essential,  bed-rock  facts;  the  authentic,  first-hand  information;  the  glimpse 
behind  the  scenes,  which  is  infinitely  more  valuable,  more  instructive,  and  more  inter- 
esting to  thinking,  reading  people  than  the  mere  accounts  of  battles  given  m  an  ordinary 
history  You  get  the  inside  facts  which  those  books  never  even  mention;  you  go  back  to 
the  sources  of  information  themselves,  to  the  writings  of  men  who  were  contemporary 
with  the  great  events  they  described;  to  the  first-hand  accounts  of  the  actual  partici- 
pants—eye witnesses,  thinkers,  discoverers,  inventors,  etc.,  whose  deeds  and  ideas 
wrought  all  the  world-wide  changes  from  the  very  earliest  times  down  to  to-day. 

CD  17 17  11001^  —thousands  have  written  for  our  interest- 
t4  KEjUi  DUUI^.  ing  FREE  book  of  sample  pages  and  list 
of  curious  "original  records."  Mail  the  coupon  now  and  this  book 
will  be  sent  to  you. 

10  sumptuous,  massive  volumes,  bound  In  rich,  deep,  red 
leather;  full  page  illustrations,  pure  silk  headbands,  printed 
in  large,  clear  type  on  handmade  paper,  gold  tops— a  triumph 
of  the  book-maker's  art. 

A  GREAT  BARGAIN 

Send  us  the  attached  coupon  AT  ONCE,  and  we  will  tell  you  how  to  get  the  Library 
n  EASY  MONTHLY  PAYMENTS,  and  mail  you  FREE  a  book  of  rare  documents 
showing  curious  inscriptions  of  the  Ancients  Remember  there  are  only  a  limited  number 
of  sets  so  act  quickly.  Mail  the  coupon  NOW.  You  assume  no  obligation.  No  sales- 
man w'ill  call.  The  book  is  FREE. 

THIS  MARVELOUS  WORK  is  revolutionizing  modern  thought    It  gives  the  author- 
itative  rock-bottom  sources  of  our  knowledge  on  ALL  bUtfjLClb  Ur- 
HUMAN  INTEREST  from  the  earliest  civilization  down  to  to-day— 
the  inside  facts  which  the  average  person  has  never  even  heard  of. 
DO  YOU  KNOW  that  the  old  Egyptians  5000  years  B.  C.  had  a 
Bible?   Do  you  know  that  the  Assyrian  sacred  literature  gives  the 
story  of  the  Creation?   Do  you  know  that  books  and  newspapers 
were  printed  in  Asia  thousands  of  years  before  printing  was 
invented  by  Gutenberg?  Did  YOU  ever  read  Columbus  per- 
sonal log  of  his  great  voyage  —  filled  with  strange  happen- 
ings and  ominous  forebodings?  Do  you  know  that  there 
occurred  in  Mediaeval  England  a  great  Socialistic  pro- 
test?  Do  you  know  by  what  unique  process  Harvey 
demonstrated  the  circulation  of  the  blood?  Do 
you  know  who  Machiavelli  was,  or  what  world 
famous  treatise  he  wrote? 
YOU  CANNOT  GET  these  records  in  any 
other  work.    Up  to  a  short  time  ago  they 
were  not  available  in  any  form.  Some  existed 
only  as  hieroglyphics  on  monuments  tablets 
and  rock  cylinders,  as  curious  characters 
on  papyrus  and  parchment,  and  m 
more  modern  instances  as  halt  tor- 
gotten  pamphlets  and  obscure  reports 
widely  scattered  in  museums,  monas- 
teries, and  libraries.    It  took  over  100 
research  specialists  10  years  to  gather 
and   prepare   this   material   for  the 
Library  of  Original  Sources. 

Every  account  Is  In  the  exact  lan- 
guage (translated)  of  the  original 
manuscript,  papyrus,  clay  tablet 
or  inscribed  cylinder.  Everything 
is  covered  down  to  the  events  which 
happened  almost  yesterday.  You'll 
be  proud  to  have  this  marvelous  work 
on  your  book-shelves. 
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Successful  Men 

-  Have  the  Power  oi  Convincing  Speech 

Salesmen,  lawyers,  professional  or  business  men — in  every  line  of  en- 
deavor—lift themselves  above  the  ordinary  by  their  ability  to  express 
themselves  forcefully  and  intelligently —  by  their  power  to  command 
and  hold  attention  either  by  the  spoken  or  written  word.  In  the 
wonderfully  interesting  volumes  of 

Modern  Eloquence 

you'll  find  countless  specimens  of  the  finest  examples  of  English  ex- 
pression in  existence  — models  of  style  and  rhetoric  that  will  enable 
you  to  acquire  a  splendid  command  of  language,  to  increase  your  vocabulary,  to 
express  yourself  clearly  and  interestingly  both  in  business  and  social  circles.  There 
are  10  large,  beautiful,  richly  bound  volumes  at 

A  WONDERFUL  BARGAIN 


II  You  Are  Ever  Asked  to 
Make  an  Address  or  Speech 

you  will  find  these  volumes  the  great- 
est help  imaginable,  because  they 
contain  nearly  every  variety  of  good 
pattern  for  the  various  classes  of  ora- 
tory. Many  an  inexperienced  banquet 
chairman,  toastmaster  or  honored 
guest,  casting  helplessly  about  him  for 
a  good  story  or  appropriate  remarks, 
has  found  here  just  the  inspiration 
he  needed. 


at  an  Insignificant  price  that  you  can  easily 
afford  to  pay.  Send  us  the  attached  coupon  by  re- 
turn mail  and  we  will  name  this  price  and  tell 
you  how  you  can  get  the  books  on  easy 
monthly  payments.  We  will  also  send  you 
a  beautiful  descriptive  booklet  and  our 

Book  of  Famous  Speeches  FREE 

Containing  specimen  addresses  by  Woodrow  Wilson,  ChamD 
Clark.  Thomas  Huxley,  Russell  Conwell.  Lord  Kitchener  Wil- 
liam Jennings  Bryan,  Henry  M.  Stanley,  Abraham  Lincoln 
Mark  Twain.  Robert  Insersoll.  Wendell  Phillips,  etc.  Send- 
ing the  coupon  places  you  under  no  obligation  to  buy  Tear 
it  off  and  send  it  NOW.    Don't  wait.    The  offer  is  limited 
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300  After  Dinner  Speeches 

by  Joseph  H.  Choate.  Benjamin  Disraeli, James 
G  Blaine,  Wm.  M.  Evarts,  John  Hay.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes.  Sir  Henry  Irving,  Chaunccy 
M.  Depew.  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  Mark  Twain 
Henry  YV .  Grady.  Joseph  Jefferson.  Robert  G. 
Ingersoll.  Seth  Low.  Albert  J.  Beveridge,  Wood- 
row  ,\  ilson,  etc. 

150  Great  Addresses 

by  Lyman  Abbott,  Charles  Dudley  Warner 
W  illiam  Cullcn  Bryant,  Rufus  Choate.Theodore 
Roosevelt.  Arthur  J.  Balfour.  Jonathan  P.  Dol- 
hyer.  Edward  Eggleston,  William  E.  Gladstone 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  John  L.  Spaulding, 
Joseph  (  hamherlain.  Grover  Cleveland,  Fisher 
Ames.  Lawrence  Barrett,  Henry  Drummond 
Hamilton  Wright  Mabie.  William  Jennings 
Bryan,  etc. 

60  Classics  and  Popular  Lectures 

by  Charles  A.  Dana.  Robt.  J.  Burdettc,  Russell 
H.  Conwell,  Canon  Farrar.  John  B.  Gough 
Andrew  Lang.  Wendell  Phillips,  Josh  Billings 
John  Tyndall.  Geo.  William  Curtis,  Artemus 
J\ard.  Paul  Du  ChalUu,  lolin  B.  Gordon.  Newell 
Dwight  Hillis,  John  Honey,  John  Ruskin, 
Henry  M.  Stanley,  Wu  Ting  Fang,  etc. 
2,000  Short  Stories  and  Anecdotes 
by  Mark  Twain.  Chaunccy  M.  Depew,  Horace 
F.orl„cJ-  Champ  Clark.  Joseph  fl.  Choate.  John 
M.  Allen,  etc. 
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SHORTHAND 
IN  30  DAYS 


V,  i  all  nlutely  nuaranlee  to  teach  short  hand  complete 
In  only  thirty  days.  Von  can  learn  In  spure  time  In 
your  own  home,  no  matter  where  you  live.  No  need 
lo  spend  months  u*  with  old  systems.  Hoyd's  Syllable 
System  Is  easy  to  learn— easy  to  write — easy  to  read. 
Simple  Praeileal  Speed:  Sure  No  ruled  lines— 
popo  ii  Ions  -no  shading  as  In  other  systems.  NolonK 
lists  of  word  signs  to  confuse.  Only  nine  characters  to 
h  arii  and  you  have  t  he  i  n i  ire  Dugllili  language  at  your 
all  '.I'.ie  iiirninand  Tin-  be. I  syslem  for  sleuogra- 
pher*.  private  secretaries,  newspaper  reporters  and 
railroad  nun  l.au  j  its.  ministers,  teachers,  physicians, 
literary  folk  and  liu  'Iness  men  and  women  may  now 
r  iiori  hand  for  their  own  use.  Does  not  lake  con- 
tinual dally  practice  as  with  other  systems  Our  (rrad- 
uatrw  hold  high  grade  positions  everywhere.  Hcnd 
UMUy  for  booklets,  testimonials,  elc. 
CHICAGO  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 
Ml  Unity  ButMlltf,  Chicago,  III. 


Be  Good  to  your  Books 

Protect  them  with  a  "Gunn" 


This  child  first  learns  that  the  police  must 
not  see  him.  If  he  plays,  he  must  bide. 
He  must  look  out  for  the  heavy  feel  of  the 
drunkard  staggering  by.  Slowly,  with  little 
hands  and  knees  working  he  must  climb 
the  many  steps  to  the  high  tenement  when 
darkness  comes;  in  the  morning  climb 
down  again.  His  bones  are  twisted  and 
his  back  is  twisted  when  he  is  still  a  baby. 
Everything  in  his  life  is  twisted. 

The  father  and  mother  see  the  children 
growing  up,  "So  different  from  what  we 
were."  They  see  puny  bodies,  white  faces, 
and  they  can  do  nothing.  They  and  their 
children  belong  to  the  machine,  and  the 
machine  lives  there  where  they  live,  and 
the  work  and  the  money  are  there. 

gO  your  criminal,  whose  birthplace  and 
nursery  you  see,  gets  his  start,  victim 
of  poverty. 

There  are  men  well  paid,  making  laws 
for  the  owner  of  the  machine  that  owns 
this  father. 


I  here  arc  laws  to  protect  the  men  hand 
and  the  industry,  with  laws  to  put  thi 
father  in  jail  at  the  earliest  moment  bj 
no  men  are  working  and  no  laws  are  ma<le  tl 
protect  him  or  save  him  while  he  sti 
might  be  protected,  and  saved. 

Of  such  children  there  are  tens  of  thou 
sands,  and  sanctimonious  civilian  for 
cold-hearted  government,  and  fmzer 
worthless  religion  join  in  Heine's  word' 
"Praying  that  God  will  preserve  thee  & 
beautiful,  pure,  and  good." 

As  well  throw  a  rose  into  the  sewer  ant 
pray  that  God  will  preserve  it,  beautiful 
pure,  and  clean. 

Two  chapters  in  the  life  of  an  innocen 
child  and  of  the  future  criminal  you  hav 
here,  the  birthplace  and  the  nursery 
Other  chapters  will  be  put  before  you  durini 
the  following  months.  In  a  few  picture 
you  will  see  exactly  how  this  creature 
badly  born,  travels  the  road  from  that  i  en 
ement-house  bed  to  the  prison  that  yoi 
have  built  to  receive  him. 


When  A  Man's  Lucky 

(Continued  from  page  293) 


"  A  rnan  said  I  should  give  it  to  you.  He 
said  it  was  important  business  and  no 
answer." 

"Business,"  said  Lubarsky,  thrusting 
the  note  into  his  pocket,  "  is  over  for  to-day. 
Now  I  play  pinochle.  Tell  the  man  I'll 
read  the  letter  to-morrow."  Then,  after 
hanging  up  his  coat  and  rolling  up  his  shirt- 
sleeves "Come  on,  Lapidowitz,"  said 

he,  "and  lay  your  ten  dollars  on  the  table." 

They  played  for  an  hour.  Gariinkcl, 
the  druggist,  came  in  and  watched  the 
game.  He  saw  Lapidowitz's  countenance 
grow  darker  and  darker,  and  Lubarsky's 
grow  more  and  more  amused.  Then, 
suddenly,  Lubarsky  reached  out  for  La- 
pidowitz's money. 

"You  play  a  good  game,  Lapidowitz," 
he  said,  "but  your  luck  is  bad." 

Lapidowitz  threw  his  cards  upon  the 
table,  cursing  his  bad  luck. 

''Come  on,  Garfinkel,"  said  Lubarsky. 
"Sit  down  and  I'll  play  you  a  game." 

For  a  while  Lapidowitz  stood  watching 
them.  Then  he  leaned  over  and  whispered 
in  Lubarsky's  ear:  "I'm  broke.  Can  you 
lend  me  eight  dollars  until  to-morrow?" 

Lubarsky  did  not  even  look  up.  He 
merely  shook  his  head. 

At  the  farther  end  of  the  cafe  was  a 
flight  of  stairs  that  ascended  to  the  rear 
of  the  big  hall  above  and  Lapidowitz,  af tcr 
a  while,  became  aware  that  waiters  were 
carrying  trays  laden  with  sandwiches  and 
salads  up-stairs. 

"  Whose  wedding  is  it?  "  he  asked  Milken. 
"Rabinowitz's    niece,"    answered  the 
proprietor.    "  All  the  swells  are  up-stairs." 

In  his  penniless  condition  a  gathering  of 
the  rich  men  of  the  East  Side  was  too  great 
a  temptation  for  Lapidowitz.  There  would 
surely  be  someone  there  who  would  lend 
him  ten  dollars.  He  went  up  the  rear 
stairs  and  came  face  to  face  with  a  waiter 
who  was  guarding  the  entrance. 

"  I  only  want  to  look  in,"  said  Lapidowitz. 
"  Hut  you're  in  your  shirt,"  protested  the 
waiter."  Nobody  can  get  in  without  a  coat." 

Lapidowitz  ran  down  (lie  stairs,  took 
a  coal  from  the  rack  and  returned  to  en- 
treat the  waiter  lo  let  him  stand  inside  the 
door-way  for  a  few  moments. 

After  some  coaxing  the  waiter  permit  led 
him  to  enter  the  room  and  to  stand  in  the 
nearest  corner. 

Discovering,  suddenly,  that  the  way  to 
l  lie  refreshment  table  was  dear,  Lapido- 
witz strode  across  I  hi:  hall  and  examined 
the  repast.  Suddenly  Rabinowitz,  the 
provider  of  gastronomic  splendor,  caught 
a  glimpse  of  him  and  a  moment  later  the 

ichnorrer,  who  was  stretching  out  his 
hand  toward  one  of  the  chickens,  felt  him- 
self seized  firmly  by  the  coat  collar  and 
impelled  with  great  rapidity  toward  the 
front  door,  down  tin:  stairs,  and  out  upon 
I  lie  sidewalk. 

As  he  rose  from  the  sidewalk  and  began 
lo  brush  the  dust  from  his  coal  he  suddenly 
Is '.one  aware  that  the  garment  was  QOl 

his  own.  fie  examined  it  closely,  Hefum- 

'iled  in  I  lie  inside  pot  kel  anil  tlrew  out  a 
note.  It  was  Karin's  message  to  Lubarsky, 
LapidowitZ  read  this  three  or  four  tifflei 
.mil  then,  slowly,  a  grin  overspread  his  fate. 

"The  old  iklnnlntl  he  murmured! 
\ow  i  got  my  chance,  I'll  gei  the  fifty 

dollars  and  send  him  forty  and  say  I  took 


I'n 


out  the  ten  what  he  won  from  me. 
sure  he  didn't  play  fair!" 

He  went  to  Rutgers  Park  and  walket 
around  the  band-stand.  The  place  wa: 
absolutely  deserted  and,  even  with  tht 
electric  lights  overhead,  was  dark  as  pitel 
in  the  shadows.  Thinking  he  might  bi 
early  he  seated  himself  upon  a  bench. 

But  no  one  came  to  tell  him  anything 
In  fact,  he  did  not  see  a  human  being  no: 
did  he  hear  a  single  sound.  But  with  a  swifi 
and  sudden  concussion  it  seemed  to  hirr 
that  a  planet  had  dropped  from  the  sky 
had  crashed  down  upon  his  head,  and  left 
him,  smothering,  in  a  squashy  darkness 
He  tried  to  cry  out,  but  the  effort  almost 
suffocated  him.  Raising  his  hands  to  hi 
head  he  felt  a  huge,  soft  object,  which  aflei 
a  few  tugs,  he  was  able  to  raise.  It  was  ar 
aged  pumpkin.  He  wiped  the  mushy  sub- 
stance from  his  eyes  and  looked  around 
him  but  there  was  no  one  in  sight. 

Just  about  this  time  Lubarsky,  having 
won  all  of  Garfinkel's  money,  rose  and  took 
a  coat  from  the  rack,  put  it  on  and,  findinp 
it  rather  tight  under  the  sleeves,  examinee 
it  carefully.  "Somebody  walked  off  witr 
my  coat,"  he  said,  "and  left  his  behind.' 

Lubarsky  thrust  his  hand  into  the 
pocket  and  drew  out  a  letter  addressed  tc 
Mrs.  Lubarsky.   His  eyes  opened  wide. 

lie  tore  open  the  envelope  and  founi 
within  it  a  letter  on  pink  paper  addressei  I  1 1 
himself  and  undersigned,  "Your  loving 
Olga."  He  read  the  letter  twice,  then  he 
looked  at  the  back  of  it,  then  he  looked  at 
both  sides  of  the  envelope  and  then,  with 
an  expression  of  utter  mystification  upon 
his  face,  he  looked  at  Gariinkcl. 

"I  don't  understand  it,"  he  said.  He 
sank  into  a  seat,  still  clad  in  Lapidowitz's 
coat,  and  kept  turning  the  letter  over  and! 
over  in  his  hands.  And  then,  hearing  foot- 
steps, he  looked  up  and  beheld  Karin  with] 
a  traveling-bag  in  his  hand. 

"How  about  the  money?"  he  asked, 
frowning.    "It's  nearly  twelve  o'clock." 
Karin's  face  had  turnedwhite  and  then  red. 
"Come!   The  lifty  dollars!  Nevermind 
about  the  interest.    Do  I  get  my  money?" 

Karin's  mouth  had  now  opened  wide  and 
remained  open  as  if  his  jaws  were  locked, 
lie  drew  a  roll  of  bills  from  his  pocket  and 
counted  out  fifty.  These  he  handed  to  Lu- 
barsky. His  eyes  I  hen  lei!  upon  the  pink 
sheet  that  the  money-lender  held  in  his 
hand,  and  his  brow  suddenly  became  suf- 
fused with  perspiration.  Without  a  word 
he  turned  and  hurried  OUl  of  tin-  room. 

Just   then    Milken   approached  with 
frock  coat  over  his  arm. 

"A  boy  broughl  it,"  he  said.  "Lapido- 
witz look  it  by  mistake  and  sent  it  back, 
guess  you  got  his,  Mr.  Lubarsky," 

Lubarsky  carefully  wenl  through  Hie 
pockets  of  the  coat.  All  thai  he  found  was 
the  note  thai  had  been  handed  lo  him  earlier 
in  I  he  evening  bill  whit  h  he  had  not  read 
before.    Hi'  read  il  Ihioiigh. 

"Yes,  it's  my  coat,"  he  said.  And, "turn 
ing  lo  Garfinkel,  "  I  guess  I  made  a  mi  i- 
take  aboul  Karin.  He  ain't  a  crook  at  oil. 
He  intended  to  pay  me  the  money  anyway." 

"Nobody  could  do  you  on  I  of  money." 
said  ( larfinkcl,    "  You're  loo  lucky!" 

"Il  ain't  link,"  said  Lubarsky.  He  was 
still  toying  with  the  pink  letter.  "H'smuk- 
ing  good  i  battel  mortgages," 
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TMERJ^KTOIL 


FOR 


RIGHT 


MyLifesStory 

(Continued  from  page  287) 


3-in-0ne  lubricates  best 
because  it  works  out  dirt 
from  fine  bearings  and 
spreads  evenly  over  contact 
surfaces.  Doesn't  gum  or  dry  out.  Con- 
tains no  acid  or  grease.    Has  sufficient 
viscosity  to  wear  long.  Most  satisfactory 
of  all  oils  on  sewing  machines  and  other 
fine  mechanisms. 

3-in-One  oil 

is  sold  in  drug,  grocery,  hardware  and  general 
stores-  1  oz.  bottle  10c,  3  oz.  25c;  8  oz.  OA  pt.), 
50c    Also  in  Handy  Oil  Cans,  3M  oz.  25c.   If  1 
you  do  not  find  these  with  youi  dealer,  we  will 
send  one  by  parcel  post,  full  of  3-in-One 
for  30c. 

7  Write  for  a  generous  free  sample  j 

and  the  3-in-One  Dictionary. 


You  Can  Be  a  LAWYER! 


There  are  thou-auds  of  capable  men  in  small  positions  with  small 
salaries  and  no  future  who  need  only  ourtrainingtobecoinesuccess- 
ful  Lawyers.  The  demand  for  lawyers  is  increasing  daily— Law  is 
becominga  vital  factor  in  every  business — large  firms  need  Lawyers 
for  their  regular  staff.  You  can  be  a  Lawyer  now—  we  make  it  easy. 
No  education  required  beyond  tne  ability  to  read  and  write  intel- 
ligently .  Our  instruction  is  written  in  plain  language  by  famous 
Professors  of  Law  in  big  resident  colleges.  Recognized  as  fore- 
most home-study  Law  method — only  method  used  in  colleges. 

We  Train  You  BY  MAIL! 

It  home,  in  spare  time  '  031  is  small — payments  eaBV.  We  enroll  more  stu- 
dents than  anr  other  unirersit,  home-stud r  La.v  school  in  the  world.  Our  crfi.l- 
nates  hold  t,iEhe„  records  and  PASS  B  IE  EX  AMINATIONS  IN  ANV  STATE. 
WE  GUARANTEE  TO  COA.  H  YOU  FREE  UNTIL  SUCCESSFUL.  

Law  Librarv  big  special  offer 

L^CL  W     L.1U1  CXI  J    if  you  enron  now    we  send  complete  Law 

Library  1-1    V'l'i  '•■fH.    ^  tli'-'Ut    *xtra    cf  =  t.  —a,.— — — — ^ 

$100  Tuition  Credit  Given  \ 

For  a  limned  rune  you  cm   e;ure  tUM  Tuition  Credit  (  erutica  e  Free. 
BECOME  AN  LL.B.    Stale  of  II  inois  authorizes  us  to  confer  on  our  Graduates 
the  Deer.,  of  Bachelor  of  La»s  (I.LB.).     Write  now  for  FREE  copies  of 
"VALUABLE  LAW  GUIDE"  and  "EVIDENCE" — two  wonderful  bookB  This 
is  your  opp-'rt.initT  to  enrer  a  dignified,  lucrative  profession.  Write  quick! 
I,n  Salle  Extension  I  niyei  silT.         Dent.  MIO.         Chicago.  III. 

These  trade-mark  criss-cross  lines  on  every  package. 

91*  DIABETICS 
Kidney  and  Liverl^oSW*^ Mieumaiism,  Obesity 

and  Hit  ar^ng  fjpm  Titles  s a£l/n'c  Acid 

Rich  in  Protei^ r\sk^r  physician.  Leading  grocers. 

The  Pure  Food  Laws  require  that  Gluten  Flour 
must  contain  at  least  3o%  of  gluten  or  protein. 
Our  Gluten  Flour  contains  about  403  (a  recent 
analysis  showed  423)  and  must  not  be  confused 
with  "4/7  standard"  Gluten  flours,  which  contain 
about  203  only.  .To  be  safe  insist  on  getting 
Farwell  &  Rhines  "Criss-Cross"  (#)  brand  of 
Gluten  Flour  and  other  cereal  specialties. 
For  booklet  or  sample  write  : 

FARWELL  &  RHINES,  Waterlown,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


Ca 

Strawberry  Sensatio 


The  famous  Everbearing  variety .  Haa 
.longf.-uitin?  season  and  larje,  highly 
flavored  berry.  Had  my  friends  try  a  tew 
at  season.   Wonderful  results.  Want 
,»u  to  try  some.  Social  price,  also  free 
iffer  whereby  I  give  my  new  customers 
i-neof  th-so  rlantalree.  Write  for  prop- 
osition and  handsome  colored  catalog  filled 
ri.h  new  and  standard  varieties  of  garden 
uid  flower  eeeda,  etc.  Address, 
k  Co.  jjtMgyjljnm  6ta.  ■  Waterloo,  Iowa 


fcssional  companies   could  have  excelled 
them. 

When  Helen  Dauvray  managed  the 
Lyceum,  Edward  H.  Sothern  began  his  ca- 
reer there.  Charles  Frohman  had  noticed 
this  young  man  of  promise  and,  at  the  time 
Daniel  Frohman  took  over  the  Lyceum, 
"C.  F."  had  arranged  with  Miss  Dauvray 
to  take  Mr.  Sothern.  When  Mr.  Sothern's 
contract  was  accordingly  transferred, 
we  found  ourselves  confronted  with  the 
dilemma  of  having  no  play  for  him.  As 
a  last  resort,  Mr.  Frohman  suggested  that 
a  trunk  of  manuscripts,  which  Mr.  Sothern 
had  inherited  from  his  father,  might  yield 
an  idea.  There  is  no  telling  how  much 
money  in  advance  royalties  was  repre- 
sented in  that  nest  of  old  manuscripts! 
Among  them  we  found  a  play  by  Madison 
Morton,  called  "Trade."  It  was  old- 
fashioned  and  out  of  date,  but  we  were  in 
desperate  straits  and  decided  to  whip  it 
into  shape.  Mr.  Frohman  gave  the  script 
to  me  with  instructions  to  do  what  I  could 
with  it  but  to  be  sure  to  do  something. 
I  began  the  work  of  rewriting  at  once,  re- 
modeling and  refashioning  it  to  suit  the 
personality  of  "young"  Sothern,  as  he  was 
then  called. 

Mr.  Sothern's  marked  characteristics 
helped  me  in  rewriting  and  recasting  the 
scenes  of  the  play.  At  Mr.  Frohman's 
suggestion,  we  called  it  "The  Highest 
Bidder."  I  slipped  "Sothernisms"  in  the 
dialog  and  wrote  in  the  famous  "stile" 
scene.  It  is  always  dangerous  to  predict 
the  fate  of  a  comedy,  for,  after  weeks  of 
rehearsal,  the  laughing  values  are  lost.  In 
order  to  really  know  anything  at  all  about 
a  comedy,  one  must  see  it  played  before 
an  audience.  It  often  happens  that  very- 
funny  lines  are  unnoticed  when  the  piece 
is  actually  presented,  and  "straight"  lines, 
not  written  for  comedy,  get  the  most 
laughs.  The  people  invited  to  the  dress 
rehearsals  of  "The  Highest  Bidder"  were 
unresponsive  and  very  dubious  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  play.  After  they  had  thor- 
oughly dampened  the  ardor  of  our  actors 
and  made  them  nervous  and  discouraged, 
we  cleared  out  the  theater  and  had  a  re- 
hearsal to  ourselves.  How  the  situations 
and  lines  brightened  when  they  were  ac- 
tually tested  in  the  warm  presence  of  a  re- 
sponsive audience!  The  "psychology  of 
the  crowd"  was  pleasantly  demonstrated 
to  us  that  evening.  The  lines  and  situa- 
tions proved  bright  and  witty,  and  "young" 
Sothern   was   an   instantaneous  success. 

"The  Highest  Bidder"  filled  a  prelim- 
inary season  at  the  close  of  a  theatrical 
year,  and  gave  Mr.  Frohman  time  to  plan 
for  the  actual  opening  of  the  Lyceum  by 
the  theater  stock  company.  The  cast  of 
"The  Highest  Bidder,"  a  famous  one, 
included  the  names  of  W.  J.  LeMoyne, 
Rowland  Buckstone,  Herbert  Archer,  W.  C 
Bellows,  J.  W.  Pigott,  and  Belle  Archer— 
and  a  new  name  to  New  York  theatergoers 
— W.  A.  Faversham,  a  recruit  from  an 
amateur  club  with  which  I 'had  been  con- 
nected. 

Later,  when  Charles  Frohman  and  I 
selected  the  Empire  Theater  Company, 
Mr.  Faversham  was  chosen  for  a  role  in 
my  play,  "The  Younger  Son,"  an  adapta- 
tion of  a  German  play  called  "Schlimme 
Saat."  While  the  play  was  not  a  success, 
Faversham  so  impressed  Charles  Frohman 
that  he  shared  public  honors  with  Henry 
Miller  and,  in  the  course  of  time,  succeeded 
Mr.  Miller  as  leading  man  at  the  Empire. 

To  return  to  the  history  of  the  Lyceum: 
With  Mr.  Frohman  in  full  charge  of  the 
theater,  the  task  was  now  to  find  a  suit- 
able play  for  the  opening. 

We  were  unable  to  find  a  suitable  play, 
and  at  last  Mr.  Frohman  suggested  that 
I  write  one.  "You  know  what's  wanted 
to  bring  a  strong  stock  company  together," 
he  said,  "and  I  know  you  will  agree  that 
we  do  not  want  to  repeat  the  policy  of  the 
Madison  Square  Theater,  with  its  domestic 
drama.  I  depend  upon  you."  I  didn't 
care  for  the  responsibility,  but  I  was  help- 
less. Here  I  was,  entrusted  with  Mr.  Froh- 
man's and  the  theater's  fate!  The  turn 
of  the  tide  was  to  be  in  my  hands!  I  was 
staggered  and,  as  I  was  casting  about  trying 
to  see  my  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  Mr. 
DeMille  entered  the  office.  An  act  of 
Providence  must  have  led  him  to  that  door, 
for  I  had  no  story  for  the  play.    Mr.  Froh- 


In  your  college  days  you 
Packed  your  old  bull-dog  briar 
With  LUCKY  STRIKE  and 
Joined  the  rollicking  cho-rusj 
"  The  son  of  a  gam-bo-leer ! " 
In  every  college  town, 
For  the  past  forty  years  and  more 
Good  old  LUCKY  STRIKE  has 

Helped  in  the  jubilification. 

^  LUCKY  STRIKE 


ROLL  CUT  TOBACCO 

A  young  man's  smoke  because  it's  a  manly 
smoke— moderate,  mellow  and  full  of  rich,  fra- 
grant flavor;  aged  from  the  choicest  Kentucky 
Burley  leaf,  a  product  of  the  golden  sunshine, 
lime-sweetened  soil  and  pure  streams  of  the 
Blue-grass  country.  No  wonder  LUCKY 
STRIKE  has  the  luscious  smack  that  you  can  t 
get  in  other  brands. 

The  new  Roll  Cut  is  specially  fashioned  so 
you  can  crumble  LUCKY  STRIKE  up  into  a 
perfectly  packed  pipe  or  cigarette  and  yet  get 
an  easy,  free  draft. 

In  5c  and  10c  tins  and  in  50c  and  $1.00  Glass  Humidors 
THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPANY 


Every  Married  Couple 

and  all  who  contemplate  marriage 

Should  Own 

this  complete  informative  book 

"The   Science  of  a 
New  Life" 

By  JOHN  COWAN,  M.  D. 

Endorsed  and  recommended  by 
foremost  medical  and  religious 
critics  throughout  the  U.  S.  Un- 
folds the  secrets  of  married  happi- 
ness, so  often  revealed  too  late! 
No  book  like  it  to  be  had  at  the 
price.  We  can  only  give  a  few  of 
the  chapter  subjects  here  as  this 
book  is  not  meant  for  children. 
(Agents  wanted) : 

Marriage  and  Its  Advantages.  Age  at  Which 
to  Marry.  Law  of  Choice.  Lo\ «  Analyze  1. 
Uualitiea  One  Should  Avoid  in  Choosing.  An- 
atomy of  Reproduction.  Amativene  s.  Con- 
tinence.   Children.  Genius. 

Conception.  Pregnancy.  Confinement. 
TWILIGHT  SLLEP.  Nursing.  How  ft  U»PPJ 
Married  Life  is  Secured. 

Descriptive  circular  giving  tub 
and  complete  table  of  content- 
mailed  FREE. 

J.S.  Qgilvie  Publishing  Co.,  ^v^ctr 


Special  Offer 

The  regular  price 
is  $3.00.  In  order 
to  introduce  this 
work  into  as  many 
neighborhoods  as 
possible  we  will,  for 
a  limited  time,  send 
one  copy  only  to 
any  reader  of  this 
Magazine,  p  o  s  t  - 
paid  upon  receipt 
of  $2.00. 


JAPAN  ROSE  BUSHES 

The    Wonder  of  the  World 

Rose  Bushes  with  roses  on  them  in  8 
weeks  from  the  time  the  seed  was 
planted.  It  may  not  seem  possible  but 
we  Guarantee  it  to  be  so.  They  will 
BLOOM  EVERY  TEN  WEEKS, 
Winter  or  Summer,  and  when  3  years 
old  Will  have  5  or  6  hundred  roses  on 
each  bush.  Will  grow  in  the  house  in 
Winter  as  well  asin  theground  in  Sum- 
mer. Roses  All  The  Year  Around. 
Packageof  seed  with  directions  1ft  fpnfc 
and  our  guarantee  by  mail.  ■«  vtiiu 
JAPAN  SEED  CO.,  Box  10,  So.  Norwalk,  Conn. 


A  $12  Raincoat  for  $6.37 
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leasoi-e;  heavily  rubberized, 
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Catalog  with  100 
address.  A  few  good 
To  introduce  our  nei 
partment  we  offer  this 
brim  of  genuine  Swiss 
of  moire,  snappv  silk  \ 
loop.  A  big  $3.25  value 
and  Summer  catalog 
ready.  Torpedo  Brand  Mfg.  Cc 
Brookline.      Mass.    Dept.  32. 


A  million  men  are  using 

our  knives 
Send  for  our  80-page  free  List 
and  "How  to  IV-  a  Rmnr. " 


Shop,  the  Farm,  or 

Forest;  light  but  extra  strong;  re- 
sharpened  easily.    Stag  handle,  German  silver  finish;  blades  file 
tested,  hand  forged  razor  steel  and  warranted.  Sample.  83c,  3  for  $2,  postpaid. 
MAHER  &  GROSH  CO.,  126  A  Street,  Toledo,  Ohio     (Established  1877) 
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A  Stylish  Parlor  Davenport  by  Day 
A  Comfortable  Full-Size  Bed  at  Night 

OY\  N  a^Kroehler  Bed  Davenport  and  you  have  two 
beautiful  and  useful  pieces  of  furniture  combined 
in  one.    You  can  make  your  parlor  or  sitting-room 
serve  as  a  bedroom  at  night  without  evidence  of  a  bed 
by  day,  and  live  comfortably  in  a  smaller  house  or 
apartment.    Or  you  can  give  two  guests  over-night 
comfort  without  having  a  spare  bedroom. 

Saves  Space 
Saves  Rent 
S^mtjjjpxr^l  Saves  Furni- 

ture  Expense 
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Useful  24 
Hours  Daily 


jroemer  loea  HJaveep© 

Unifold  £  Duofold  *  Kodav  *  Daven-o 

There  are  4  styles  of  Kroehler  Bed  Davenports— Unifold,  Duofold, 
Daven-o  and  Kodav — any  one  of  them  sure  to  please  you.  Each  type 
has  a  luxuriously  comfortable  full-size  bed  concealed  under  the  seat. 

The  removable  mattress  is  supported  on  indestructible,  sanitary, 
all-steel  frame  and  springs.  You  don't  sleep  on  the  upholstering. 
Plenty  of  room  for  bedding  within  folded  bed.  Folds  and  unfolds 
easily.  Nothing  to  break,  get  out  of  order  or  wear  out.  Guaran- 
teed in  every  way. 

Frames  are  made  in  many  stylish  designs,  in  any  kind  of  wood, 
finish  and  upholstering  you  want.  Ask  your  furniture  dealer  to  show 
them.  Do  not  accept  a  substitute— see  the  name  "Kroehler"  stamped 
on  metal  bed-frame  before  you  buy.  If  your  dealer  will  not  supply 
you,  write  us.  Our  huge  manufacturing  facilities  enable  us  to  give 
you  extra  good  values  at  a  very  low  price. 

P.  E.  KROEHLER  MFG.  CO. 

Naperville,  111.  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Kankakee,  111.   Binghamton,  N.Y. 

Largest  Combined  Furniture  Plants  in  the  World 


man  was  inspired  to  say:  "Why  don't 
you  two  boys  write  that  play  together?" 
And  that's  how  our  collaboration  began. 

I  planned  with  Mr.  DeMille  to  devote 
all  our  time  to  the  writing  of  the  play. 
During  the  months  that  followed  we  were 
creating  our  plot.  We  worked  under  the 
restriction  of  being  obliged  to  prepare  a 
"vehicle"  for  a  large  stock  company  which 
was  not  yet  engaged.  That  was  no  easy 
task  for  us.  Then,  to  add  to  our  nervous- 
ness, Mr.  Frohman  told  us  that  he  would 
like  to  have  an  idea  of  the  types  of  the 
characters,  so  that  he  might  engage  his 
players  before  the  other  managers  had 
signed  for  the  coming  season.  Thus  the 
planning  of  the  play  was  done  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  great  tension.  At  last,  after  many 
plots  were  cast  aside,  I  hit  upon  an  idea. 
In  my  varied  experience  as  dramatist  and 
stage  manager,  I  had  produced  many  so- 
called  society  plays  in  which  the  wife  was 
either  guilty  of  unfaithfulness  or  had  com- 
mitted an  indiscretion.  In  the  "big" 
scene  it  was  the  conventional  thing  for  the 
husband  to  enter  the  room  at  midnight, 
and  say  to  the  woman:  "Of  course,  after 
all  that  has  happened,  I  must  get  a  di- 
vorce." Then  he  threw  legal  documents 
on  the  desk,  and  said:  "Here  are  the  deeds 
to  the  house.  All  necessary  provisions 
have  been  made  for  you  and  the  child. 
But  for  the  sake  of  society,  etc.,  etc.,  we 
will  continue  to  dwell  under  the  same  roof 
for  a  while." 

"Let  us  have  a  common-sense  husband," 
I  proposed  to  DeMille.  "After  the  hus- 
band's discovery,  let  him  treat  his  wife  in 
a  perfectly  sane,  human  way.  Let  him 
say:  'You  need  me.  Turn  to  me,  for 
your  protection!  "'  I  had  treated  a  similar 
situation  in  a  play  which  ran  in  opposition 
to  Bronson  Howard's  "The  Banker's 
Daughter"  at  Baldwin's  Theater  in  San 
P'rancisco. 

Mr.  DeMille  agreed  with  me  that  we 
should  use  the  idea  of  this  husband  as  the 
basis  of  our  Lyceum  drama.  I  knew  my 
ground  for  I  had  gained  my  knowledge 
through  experience.  And,  as  we  were  to 
see,  that  incident  saved  "The  Wife"  in  its 
hour  of  need.  It  has  kept  the  play  alive 
all  these  years  and  made  it  one  of  our  most 
popular  stock  pieces.  Before  DeMille  and 
I  began  the  play,  we  had  virtually  written 
our  third  act,  jotting  down  notes  and  flashes 
of  dialog.  Then  we  went  to  Mr.  Frohman 
with  our  idea,  and  in  that  conference,  the 
Lyceum  Theater  Company  was  born.  In 
fact,  it  came  into  being  before  the  play,  and 
DeMille  and  I  found  ourselves  obliged  to 
create  characters  to  fit  the  personalties  of 
the  players  Mr.  Frohman  had  engaged 
We  could  not  say:  "Here  is  our  heroine. 
Find  an  actress  to  suit  her  "—for  Georgia 
Cayvan  was  to  be  the  leading  lady,  what- 
ever the  play  might  be,  and  it  was  for  us  to 
see  that  she  had  a  womanly  woman's  part. 

Like  the  Arabs,  DeMille  and  I  folded  our 
tents  and  silently  stole  away  to  his  country 
home  at  Echo  Lake,  where  his  family  was 
spending  the  summer.  In  the  early  part  of 
May,  we  began  our  race  against  time;  night 
and  day  found  us  turning  out  experimental 
pages  of  dialog.  Every  week  we  came  to  the 
city  for  a  few  hours,  to  see  how  the  scenes 
for  the  play  .were  progressing— for  that 
was  another  condition  imposed  upon  us — 
to  decide  upon  the  location  of  our  acts 
before  they  were  written.  In  those  days, 
audiences  would  not  have  been  content  with 
repel ilions  of  scenes  such  as  we  now  cm- 
ploy. 

Willi  what  eagerness  did  Mr.  Frohman 
await  our  visits  to  the  city  and  listen  to  the 
new  scenes.  Towards  the  latter  part  of 
August,  we  had  completed  a  five-act  drama, 
which  we  handed  in  with  the  understand- 
ing that  it  might  be  cut,  revised  and  re- 
written. We  told  Mr.  [•'rohman  that  if  it 
did  not  come  up  to  expectations,  there  was 
lime  for  him  to  look  elsewhere  for  a  play. 

1 1  must  have  been  after  the  reading  of 
III'-  third  ad  thai  Mr.  I'rohman's  office 
door  opened  and  he  rushed  out  crying: 
"  By  Jove,  il 's  line,  il 's  splendid!"  DeMille 
and  [didn't  stop.  We  hurried  to  the  si  a  I  ion 
and  were  off  to  K<  ho  Lake  for  our  vat  alion. 
I  could  not  gel  the  play  out  of  my  head, 
however.  There  were  c  hanres  to  be  made, 
tad  I  was  alerl  for  any  possible  improve 

mc hi.  The  next  morning,  which  was  Sua 

day.  DeMille  and  I   went  grouse  I  ling, 

^  '  lole  silently  through  the  woods,  with 
guns  cocked.  Watching  for  game.  Sud- 
01  nl\'  lOmet  hlng  <«  c  cured  to  me  lo  pu(  into 

the  play  and  I  shouted  it  to  DeMille. 

"lor  I'oodne.s  sake,"  he  retorted,  "let's 

forget  It."    "Km  Henry,"  l  explained, 

moving  toward  him.    As  I  did  so,  I  slum 
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Make  Money  Out  of  Others'  Fun 

Pleasing  the  Public  Pays  Big  Profits 

and  owners  of  our  famous  attractions  frequently 
make  trom  S8,ooo  to  $10,000  every  year  We 
make  everything  in  the  Riding  -  Gallery  and 
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Deafness 

From  All  Causes.  Head  Noises  and   Other  Ear 
Troubles  Easily  and  Permanently  Relievedl 

Thousands  who  were 
formerly  deaf,  now  hear 
distinctly  every  sound — 
even  whispers  do  not  es- 
cape them.  Their  life  of 
loneliness  has  ended  and 
all  is  now  joy  and  sun- 
shine. The  impaired  or 
lacking  portions  of  their 
ear  drums  have  been 
reinforced  by  simple 
litlle  devices,  scientifi- 
cally constructed  for 
—    _    .  „ that  special  purpose. 

ilson  Common-Sense  Ear  Drums 

Often  called  "Little  Wireless  Phones  for  the  Ears" 

are  restoring  perfect  hearing  in  every  condition  of 
deafness ordefectivc  hearing  from  causes  such  as 
Catarrhal  Deafness.  Relaxed  or  Sunken  Drums. 
II";  kciH-d     )i  Miiis.  Ro.ii  in,;  and  Hissing  Sc.  s, 


,,    ,     ,      11;.,  •   >■           111  '-ink  Munich:. 

|  eil<-iat,  ,1,  Wholly  en   r.nli.illv  D.stioved  Drums. 

No  mallei  what  the  ease 


I'.. us,  elc 


I  iinonials  received  show 
Sense  Drums  strength- 


Discharge  fi 
or  howlongatand  ... 

III. II  Vc  loilS  I  I  'S|  1 1 1  s.  Coillllioi 

en  Hie  nei  vesol  thocaisand 
Cent  late  the  sound  waves  on  one 
pom!  "I  Hie  mutual  ilimns  Hun 
successfully  restoring  perfect 
hearing  whe  re  medical  skill  even 
fails  to  help.  '1  hey  aie  made  of 
a  soft,  sensitized  material,  com- 
lortabla  and  safe  to  wear.  They 
..re  cattily  adjusted  by  the  wearer 
and  out  of  i.jghi  when  worn. 
What  has  done  so  much  for 

thou  .mo1  ,  of  others  will  help  you 
Don'l  del. iv.  Writ.-  Indny  foi 
our  FREE  JhK  pnge  Book  on  Deaf- 
ness   giving  yon  full  particular!. 

WILSON  EAR  DRUM  CO.,  Incorporated 
10  Inlor-Southorn  Bids.  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 
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Cornless 
Feet 

For  a  Lifetime 


That's  what  Blue-jay  means. 
Apply  it  the  moment  you  feel  a 
corn  and  it  never  will  pain  you 
again. 

Blue-jay  does  more  than  stop  the 
pain.  In  a  gentle  way  it  under- 
mines the  corn.  In  48  hours  the 
corn  so  loosens  that  you  lift  it  out. 


About  half  the  people  who 
have  corns  know  that  Blue-jay 
ends  them.  We  want  the  other 
halt  to  know. 

Corns  are  utterly  needless. 
One  moment  spent  in  applying 
Blue-jay  means  quick  removal, 
without  any  pain  or  soreness. 

Ask  almost  anybody.  Blue-jay 
has  taken  out  sixty  million  corns, 
so  most  folks  know  about  it.  But 
nobody  can  tell  you  any  other  way 
to  do  what  Blue-jay  does. 

Start  today  to  know  the  joy  of 
never  having  corns. 


Blue=jay 

Ends  Corns 


15  and  25  cents— at  Druggists 
Samples  Mailed  Free 
Bauer  &  Black,  Chicago  and  New  York 

Makers  of  Physicians'  Supplies 
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Express  Prepaid  in  Advance  by  Me 
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Guaranteed  for  25  Years 

I  Smash  the  Terms 

No  References  Demanded 

My  terms  are  made  to  suit  ~you.  You  get  unlimited 
credit,  with  no  red  tape,  notes  or  collectors. 

An  "Open  Cftarge"  Account 

the  same  kind  of  credit  you  get  from  your  grocer  No 
matter  where  you  live  or  what  your  inn. me  might  ho 
you  can  now  own  the  finest  of  watches,  a  beautiful  dia- 
mond or  any  rare  jewelry  and  never  miss  the  money 

Costly  Catalog  FREE 

Send  me  your  name  and  address  so  I  can  mail  yi>u 
Free  and  postpaid,  the  most  beautiful  catalog  of  its 
kind  ever  printed  1  want  yon  to  have  this  book  It's 
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from  me  that  will  make  you  my  friend  from  the  start 

Square  Deal  MILLER.  Pres. 

MUler-Hoefer  Co.,  431  Miller  Bldg.,  Detroit.  Mich. 


bled,  and  bing!  The  gun  discharged  its  con- 
tents so  close  to  his  ear  that  he  was  on  the 
brink  of  being  a  dead  man.  After  that,  he 
made  me  walk  in  front  and  Mrs.  DeMille 
always  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  when  she 
saw  us  both  return  from  our  hunting  jaunts. 

What  a  wonderful  comrade  was  Henry 
DeMille,  what  an  ideal  friend  and  collab- 
orator! 

At  first  we  called  our  plot,  "The  Marriage 
Tie,"  but  we  changed  the  title  to  "The 
Wife."  At  that  time  there  was  no  way  of 
protecting  titles.  We  liked  "The  Wife" 
because  it  was  simple.  In  fact,  one  of  the 
reasons  we  liked  to  work  together  was  that 
we  had  each  a  very  simple  form  of  expres- 
sion. "Show  me  a  man's  adjectives," 
I  have  always  said,  "and  I'll  tell  you  what 
sort  of  man  he  is." 

The  manuscript  went  through  the  usual 
course  of  revision  and  the  opening  night 
approached — November  i,  1887.  It  was 
a  brilliant  cast,  as  the  program  will  show. 
Grace  Henderson,  who  was  in  the  cast, 
is  the  wife  of  one  of  the  best  friends  I 
ever  had — David  Henderson,  the  critic  and 
producer  of  extravaganzas.  He  will  ever  be 
held  in  warm  affection.  Miss  Henderson 
had  supported  Moajeska  in  a  production  of 
Paul  Potter's  adaptation  of  Balzac's  "  Les 
Chouans,"  at  the  Union  Square  Theater. 

Our  play  did  not  find  favor  at  once,  as 
we  had  expected  it  would.  Of  course  the 
tockholders  blamed  the  piece,  but  we  felt 
that  it  would  take  time  to  attract  people 
er  to  Fourth  Avenue.  Mr.  Frohman  had 
faith  in  the  p  ay,  and  DeMille  and  I  had 
unshakable  confidence,  although  we  saw 
that  the  piece  needed  weeding  out;  in  other 
words,  it  required  drawing  together. 
Doubt,  ever  contagious,  began  to  spread, 
and  when  it  entered  the  room  of  the  board 
of  directors,  Mr.  Brentgood,  the  proprietor 
of  Carter's  Little  Liver  Pills,  and  Mr. 
Stickney,  rose  up  in  the  meeting  and  ordered 
The  Wife"  off  the  boards.  Shall  I  ever 
forget  the  morning  after,  when  Mr.  Froh- 
man told  me  to  put  "Featherbrain"  into 


rehearsal?    "I've  engaged  Minnie  Maddern 

and  Odette  Tyler  for  the  new  play,"  he  | 
said.  I  was  staggered,  for  there  was  no  j 
denying  that  the  third  act  of  the  "The 
Wife,"  was  worth  a  fortune  to  a  manager. 
DeMille  had  been  a  school-teacher  before 
the  Madison  Square  days,  and  in  the  writ- 
ing of  this  play  he  thought  he  saw  his  re- 
lease from  financial  anxiety.  After  the 
tenth  night,  his  dreams  vanished  into  thin 
air.  "It's  back  to  school -leaching  for 
me,"  he  announced.  I  decided  within  my- 
self that  "Featherbrain"  should  not  super- 
sede "The  Wife,"  and  I  limped  in  my  pre- 
parations. I  halted  wherever  1  could,  and 
the  rehearsals  of  "  Featherbrain  "  were  slow 
affairs.  All  the  time,  DeMille  and  I  pared 
here  and  altered  there  on  the  manuscript  of 
"The  Wife,"  driving  our  cast  before  us. 

It  seemed  to  us  that  for  every  word  we 
cut  from  "The  Wife"  we  gained  a  person 
in  the  orchestra.  Business  began  to  pick 
up.  By  Christmas  eve  we  were  turning 
people  away  from,  the  box-office.  "  Feather- 
brain" was  not  made  ready  on  schedule 
time,  though  it  was  given  many  months 
later  at  the  Madison  Square.  Our  play 
ran  the  better  part  of  a  year,  and  we 
triumphed  over  the  directors  when  we  paid 
the  $50,000  indebtedness  left  by  the 
Mackaye  management — an  amount  owing 
to  the  Tiffany  Studios.  This  is  my  first 
confession  of  the  halting  of  "Feather- 
brain." It  comes  at  a  late  day  and  is 
another'  illustration  of  the  old  adage  that 
"murder  will  out." 

On  June  16th,  1888,  "The  Wife"  had  its 
239th  performance,  and  the  LyceumThcater 
Company  had  become  an  absolute  fixture. 
Its  success  was  thoroughly  established. 
To  our  great  satisfaction  Mr.  Frohman 
turned  to  Mr.  DeMille  and  me  again. 
"What  shall  we  do  about  the  Sothern  con- 
tract? "  he  asked.  The  result  of  his  ques- 
tion was  that  DeMille  and  I  turned  once 
more  to  Echo  Lake  and  worked  on  "  Lord 
Chumley,"  the  play  that  did  so  much  to 
spread  the  fame  of  Mr.  Sothern. 


E^gs  of  the  Silver  Moon 

(Continued  from  page  285) 


cigarets,  a  soft  afternoon  in  June,  the  hum 
of  bees,  and  the  distant  barking  of  the 
seals,  seeming  to  reiterate  exultantly  their 
fearless  preference  for  the  ladies — all  these 
were  delicately  blending  to  inspire  in  me  a 
sentiment  bashfully  corroborating  the 
avowal  of  the  seals. 

There  was  an  unaccustomed  and  sportive 
lightness  to  my  step  when  I  rose  to  meet 
Mildred,  where  she  came  loitering  along 
the  shadow-dappled  path. 

She  seemed  surprised  to  see  me. 

She  thought  it  rather  late  to  sit  down, 
but  she  seated  herself.  I  talked  to  her 
enthusiastically  about  anthropology. 

Warmed  to  the  heart  by  her  eager  and 
sympathetic  interest  in  the  noble  science 
so  precious,  so  dear  to  me,  I  took  her  little 
hand  to  soothe  and  quiet  her. 

So  intense  her  interest  had  been  that  she 
seemed  a  little  tired.  I  decided  to  give  ade- 
quate material  support  to  her  spinal  pro- 
cess. It  seemed  to  rest  and  soothe  her._  I 
don't  remember  that  she  said  anything 
except:   "Mr.  Smith!" 

After  a  while — quite  a  while — some  little 
time  in  point  of  accurate  fact — she  de- 
tected the  sound  of  approaching  footsteps. 

I  remember  that  she  was  seated  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  bench,  rather  feverishly 
occupied  with  her  hat  and  her  hair,  when 
young  Jones  came  hastily  along  the  path, 
caught  sight  of  us,  halted,  turned  violently 
red — being  a  shy  young  man — but  instead 
of  taking  himself  off,  he  seemed  to  recover 
from  a  momentary  paralysis. 

"Mr.  Smith!"  he  said  sharply.  "Pro- 
fessor Boomly  has  disappeared;  there's  a 
pool  of  blood  on  his  desk;  his  coat,  hat, 
and  waistcoat  are  lying  on  the  floor,  the 
room  is  a  wreck,  and  Dr.  Quint  is  in  there 
tearing  up  the  carpet  and  behaving  like  a 
madman.  We  think  he  suddenly  went 
insane  and  murdered  Professor  Boomly." 

Preoccupied,  and  confused  by  the  shock 
of  this  terrible  news,  I  looked  at  Jones  and 
at  Mildred;  and  they  were  staring  rather 
oddly  at  each  other. 

I  said,  "If  this  affair  turns  out  to  be  as 
ghastly  as  it  seems  to  promise,  we'll  have  to 
call  in  a  detective.  I'll  go  back  immedi- 
ately " 

"Why,  not  take  me,  also?"  asked  Mil- 
dred Case,  quietly. 


"What?"  I  asked,  looking  at  her. 

"Why  not,  Mr.  Smith?  I  was  once  a 
private  detective." 

Surprised  at  the  suggestion,  I  hesitated. 

As  for  young  Jones,  he  looked  at  her 
steadily  in  that  odd,  chilling  manner,  which 
finally  annoyed  me.  There  was  no  need  of 
him  being  snobbish  because  this  very  lovely 
and  intelligent  young  girl  happened  to  be 
a  waitress  at  the  Rolling-Stone  Inn. 

"Come,"  I  said  unsteadily,  again  a  prey 
to  terrifying  emotions;  "let  us  go  to  the 
Administration  Building  and  learn  how  mat- 
ters stand." 

We  were  soon  entering  the  Administra- 
tion Building,  almost  running;  and  as  soon 
as  we  came  to  the  closed  door  of  Dr.  Quint's 
room,  I  could  hear  a  commotion  inside. 

I  rapped  on  the  door.  No  notice  taken. 
I  rapped  and  knocked  and  called  in  a  low, 
distinct  voice. 

Suddenly  I  recollected  I  had  a  general 
pass-key  on  my  ring  which  unlocked  any 
door  in  the  building.  I  nodd  ed  to  Jones  and 
to  Mildred  to  stand  aside,  then,  gently  fit- 
ting the  key,  I  suddenly  pushed  out  the  key 
which  remained  on  the  inside,  turned  the 
lock,  and  flung  open  the  door._ 

A  terrible  sight  presented  itself;  Dr. 
Quint,  hair  on  end,  both  mustaches  pulled 
out,  shirt,  cuffs,  and  white  waistcoat 
smeared  with  blood,  knelt  amid  the  general 
wreckage  on  the  floor,  in  the  act  of  ripping 
up  the  carpet. 

"Doctor!"  I  cried  in  a  trembling  voice. 
"  What  have  you"  done  to  Professor 
Boomly?  " 

He  paused  in  his  carpet  ripping  and 
looked  around  at  us  with  a  terrifying  laugh. 

"I've  settled  him!"  he  said.  "If  you 
don't  want  to  get  all  oVer  dust  you'd  better 
keep  out." 

Such  cold-blooded  calmness  infuriated 
me.  I  sprang  at  Quint,  seized  him,  and 
shouted  to  Jones  to  tie  his  hands  behind 
him  with  the  blood-soaked  handkerchief 
which  lay  on  the  floor. 

"What's  this!"  cried  Quint,  struggling 
to  get  off  the  chair  whither  I  had  pushed 
him;  but  with  my  handkerchief  we  tied  his 
ankles  to  the  rung  of  the  chair,  heedless  of 
his  attempts  to  kick  us,  and  sprang  back 
out  of  range. 

"Now,"  I  said,  "what  have  you  done 
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with  the  i>oor  victim  of  your  fury?  Where 
is  he?  Where  is  all  that  remains  of  Pro- 
fessor Boomly?" 

"Boomly?  I  don't  know  where  he  is. 
How  the  devil  should  I  know?" 

A  light  touch  on  my  arm  interrupted 
me,  and,  a  trifle  irritated,  as  any  man  might 
be  when  checked  in  the  full  flow  of  elo- 
quence, I  turned  to  find  Mildred  at  my 
elbow. 

"Let  me  talk  to  him,"  she  said  in  a  quiet 
voice.  "Perhaps  I  may  not  irritate  him 
as  you  seem  to." 

"Very  well,"  I  said.  "Jones  and  I  are 
here  as  witnesses."  And  I  folded  my  arms 
in  an  attitude  not,  perhaps,  unpicturesque. 

"Dr.  Quint,"  said  Mildred  in  her  soft, 
agreeable  voice,  and  actually  smiling 
slightly  at  the  self-confessed  murderer,  "is 
it  really  true  that  you  are  guilty  of  shedding 
ihe  blood  of  Professor  Boomly?" 
"It  is,"  said  Quint,  coolly. 
She  seemed  rather  taken  aback  at  that; 
but  presently  recovered  her  equanimity. 
"Why?"  she  asked  gently. 
"I'll  tell  you.  He  wanted  the  Carnegie 
medal,  and  he  knew  it  would  be  given  to 
me  if  I  could  incubate  and  hatch  my  batch 
of  Silver  Moon  butterflies'  eggs.  He  real- 
ized well  enough  that  his  Heliconian  eggs 
were  not  as  valuable  as  my  Silver  Moon 
eggs.  So  first  he  sneaked  in  here  and  put 
an  ichneumon  fly  in  my  breeding  cage. 
And  next  he  stole  the  Silver  Moon  eggs  and 
left  in  their  place  some  common  Plexippus 
eggs,  thinking  that  because  they  were  very 
similar  I  would  not  notice  the  substitution. 

' '  I  did  notice  it !  I  charged  him  with  that 
cataclysmic  outrage.  He  laughed.  We 
came  into  personal  collision.  He  chased 
me  into  my  room."  Quint  glared  at  me  for  a 
moment.  Then  he  jerked  his  head  toward 
Mildred.  "As  soon  as  he  went  to  luncheon 
Boomly,  I  mean — I  climbed  over  that 
transom  and  dropped  into  this  room.  I 
had  been  hunting  for  ten  minutes  before  I 
found  my  Silver  Moon  eggs  hidden  under  the 
carpet.  So  I  pocketed  them,  climbed  back 
over  the  transom,  and  went  to  my  room." 

He  paused  dramatically,  staring  from 
one  to  another  of  us. 

"Boomly  was  there!"  he  said  slowly. 
"Where?  "  asked  Mildred  with  a  shudder. 
"In  my  room.  He  had  picked  the  lock. 
I  told  him  to  get  out!  He  went.  I  shouted 
after  him  that  I  had  recovered  the  Silver 
Moon  eggs  and  that  I  should  certainly  be 
awarded  the  Carnegie  medal. 

"Then  that  monster  in  human  form 
laughed  a  horrible  laugh,  avowing  himself 
guilty  of  a  crime  still  more  hideous  than  the 
theft  of  the  Silver  Moon  eggs!  Do  you 
know  what  he  had  done?" 
"W-what?"  faltered  Mildred. 
"He  had  stolen  from  cold  storage  and 
had  concealed  the  leaves  of  the  Bimba 
bush,  brought  from  Singapore  to  feed  the 
Silver  Moon  caterpillars!  That's  what 
Boomly  had  done!  " And  my  Silver  Moon 
eggs  had  already  begun  to  hatch!  1!  And  my 
caterpillars  would  starve!/!/!" 

Mildred  went  to  the  infuriated  entomol- 
ogist and  laid  a  firm  hand  on  his  shoulder. 
"  Listen,"  she  said,  "how  do  you  know  that 
Professor  Boomly  had  not  concealed  these 
Bimba  leaves  on  his  own  person?" 

Quint  ceased  his  contortions  and  gaped 
at  her.   "I  never  thought  of  that,"  he  said. 

"What  have  you  done  with  him?"  she 
asked,  very  pale. 

"I  tell  you,  I  don't  know." 
"You  must  know  what  you  did  with 
liim,"  she  insisted. 

"  My  caterpillars  are  starving,"  he  began 
Igain.  "I  haven't  anything  else  they'll 
r;il.  They  feed  only  on  the  Bimba  leaf. 
They  won't  eat  anything  else.  It's  a  well- 
known  f.nt  that  they  won't.  Why,  in 
Johore  where  they  came  from,  they'll  travel 
miles  over  the  ground  to  find  a  Bimba 

bush  " 

"  What ! "  cm  [aimed  Mildred. 
"  ( Yrlainly-  miles!  They'd  starve  soon- 
CT  than  cat  anything  except  Bimba  leaves. 
1 1  I  here's  a  bush  within  twenty  miles  t  hey '!l 

find  it  " 

"Wail,"  said  Mildred  quietly.  "Where 
art  these  starving  caterpillars?" 

"In  a  glass  jar  in  my  po<  ket  here! 
What  the  devil  are  you  doing!"  For  the 
girl  had  dexterously  slipped  the  slim  glass 
jar  from  his  i  oat  poi  ket  and  was  holding  it 
Up  to  Ihe  light. 

Inside  it  were  several  dozen  tiny,  dark 
'  .  1 1  *  - 1 1 1  i  1 1 :  i  r  ,,  some  resting  disconsolately  on 
the  sidr  ol  i  In  class,  some  hungrily  travel 
hig  over  the  bottom  in  pitiful  and  hopelcd 
quest  of  nourishment. 

Heedlt  >■  oi  the  bouts  and  threat!  of 
Dr.  Quint,  tin  girl  calmly  uncorked  the  j  ir, 


took  on  her  slender  forefinger  a  single  Hty 
caterpillar,  replaced  the  cork,  and,  knee-liny 
down,  gently  disengaged  the  caterpillar 
It  dropped  upon  the  floor,  remained  motion- 
less for  a  moment,  then,  turning,  began  to 
travel  rapidly  toward  the  doorway  behind  us 
"Now,"  she  said,  "if  poor  Professor 
Boomly  really  has  concealed  these  Bimba 
leaves  upon  his  own  person,  this  little  cater- 
pillar, according  to  Dr.  Quint,  is  certain  to 
lind  those  leaves." 

Overcome  with  excitement  and  admira- 
tion for  this  intelligent  and  unusually 
beautiful  girl,  I  seized  her  hands  and  con- 
gratulated her. 

"  Murder,"  said  I  to  the  miserable  Quint 
will  out!  This  infant  caterpillar  shall  lead 
US  to  that  dark  and  secret  spot  where  you 
had  hoped  to  conceal  the  horrid  evidence 
of  your  guilt.  Three  things  have  undone 
you—a  caterpillar  replete  with  mysterious 
instinct,  a  humble  bunch  of  Bimba  leaves, 
and  the  marvelous  intelligence  of  this  young 
and  lovely  girl.  Madman,  your  hour  has 
struck!" 

He  looked  at  me  in  a  dazed  sort  of  way,  as 
though  astonishment  had  left  him  unable  to 
articulate.  But  I  had  become  tired  of  his 
violence  and  his  shouts  and  yells,  so  I  asked 
Jones  for  his  handkerchief,  and,  before 
Quint  knew  what  I  was  up  to  I  had  tied  it 
over  his  mouth. 

He  became  a  brilliant  purple,  but  all  he 
could  utter  was  a  furious  humming,  buzz- 
ing noise. 

And  when  Jones  had  opened  the  door, 
the  little  caterpillar,  followed  by  Mildred  and 
myself,  continued  to  hustle  along  as  though 
he  knew  quite  well  where  he  was  going. 

Down  the  hallway  he  went  in  undulating 
haste,  past  my  door,  we  three  following  in 
silent  excitement  as  we  discovered  that, 
parallel  to  the  caterpillar's  course  ran  a 
gruesome  trail  of  blood  drops. 

And  when  the  little  creature  turned  and 
made  straight  for  the  door  of  Professor 
Farrago,  our  revered  chief,  the  excitement 
among  us  was  terrific. 

Instantly  the  caterpillar  crossed  the 
threshold,  wriggling  forward  at  top  speed. 
We  followed,  peering  fearfully  around  us. 
Nobody  was  visible. 

Could  Quint  have  dragged  his  victim 
here?  By  Heaven,  he  had !  For  the  cater- 
pillar was  traveling  straight  under  the 
lounge  upon  which  Professor  Farrago  was 
accustomed  to  repose  after  luncheon,  and, 
dropping  on  one  knee,  I  saw  a  fat  foot 
partly  protruding  from  under  the  shirred 
edges  of  the  fringed  drapery. 

"He's  there!"  I  whispered,  in  an  awed 
voice  to  the  others.  "Courage,  Miss  Case! 
Try  not  to  faint." 

Jones  turned  and  looked  at  her  with  that 
same  odd  expression;  then  he  went  over  to 
where  she  stood  and  coolly  passed  one  arm 
around  her  waist.  "  Try  not  to  faint,  Mil- 
dred," he  said.  "It  might  muss  your  hair." 

It  was  a  strange  thing  to  say,  but  I  had 
no  time  then  to  analyze  it,  for  I  had  seized 
the  fat  foot  which  partly  protruded  from 
under  the  sofa,  clad  in  a  low-cut  congress 
gaiter  and  a  white  sock. 

And  then  /  nearly  fainted,  for  instead  of 
the  dreadful,  inert  resistance  of  lifeless  clay, 
the  foot  wriggled  and  tried  to  kick  at  me. 

"Help!"  came  a  thin  but  muffled  voice. 
"Help!  Help,  in  the  name  of  Heaven!" 

"Boomly!"  I  cried,  scarcely  believing 
my  ears. 

"Professor  Boomly!"  cried  Mildred  cx- 
i  itedly.  "  I  [ave  you  any  Bimba  leaves  con- 
cealed about  your  person?" 

"Yes,  I  have,"  he  said  sulkily.  There 
<  nil,  a  hitch  of  the  fat  foot,  a  heavy  scuf- 
fling sound,  fat  panting,  and  then,  skitter- 
ing out  across  the  floor  came  a  flat,  sealed 
pan  el. 

"  There  you  are,"  he  said;  "now,  let  me 
alone  until  that  fiend  has  gone  home." 

"He  won't  attack  you  again,"  1  said. 
"  (  'ome  out ." 

Hut  Professor  Boomly  flatly  declined  to 
stir. 

I  looked  at  the  parcel,  it  was  marked 

"  Bimba  leaves,  Johore." 

With  a  sigh  of  Unutterable  relief,  1  picked 
Up  the  ravenous  little  caterpillar,  placed  him 
00  the  pai  ket, and  turned  logo.  Antldidn't. 

Fot  what  I  caught  a  glimpse  of,  just  out- 
side the-  door  in  the  hallway,  was  |oncs 
kissing  Mildred  Case.  And'  being  'shyly 
Indemnified  for  his  trouble  with  a  gentle 
return  in  kind.  Moth  his  anus  were  around 
her  waist;  both  her  hands  rested  upon  his 
boulders;  and,  as  I  looked  but  let  it 
pass'    let  it  pa  s! 

Deliberately  I  fished  in  my  pocket,  found 
my  pack  i  of  dgaretl  s,  lighted  one. 

Tobacco  laeHfieoi  <»r  hotiAnlsl 
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Heart  of  the  Sunset 


{Continued  from  page  278) 


' 1  The  stock  ain  '  t  fed 
yet,  Hiram!  " 


"  Third  call 
for  dinner'  ~ 


predilections  of  a  vicious  ancestry.  They  're 
bad  rams,  most  of  'em!" 

"There  aren't  many,"  said  Paloma. 
"  Dave  tells  me  the  whole  Force  has  been 
cut  down  to  sixteen." 

"That's  plenty."  her  father  averred. 

Dave  Law's  duties  as  a  Ranger  rested 
lightly  upon  him;  his  instructions  were 
vague,  and  he  had  a  leisurely  method  of 
"working  up"  his  evidence.  Since  he 
knew  that  Blaze  possessed  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  this  section  and  its  people, 
it  was  partly  business  which  had  brought 
him  to  the  Jones'  home  this  afternoon. 

After  a  time  the  Ranger  said  casually, 
"Tell  me  something  about  Tad  Lewis." 

Blaze  looked  up  quickly.  "What  d'you 
want  to  know?" 

"  Anything.  Everything." 

"Tad  owns  a  right  nice  ranch  between 
here  and  Las  Palmas,"  Blaze  said  cau- 
tiously. 

Paloma  broke  out  impatiently.  "Why 
don't  you  say  what  you  think?  Then  to 
Dave:  "Tad  Lewis  is  a  bad  neighbor,  and 
always  has  been.  There's  a  ford  on  hia 
place  and  we  think  he  knows  more  about 
'wet'  cattle  than  he  cares  to  tell." 

"It's  a  goal  place  to  cross  stock,  at  low 
water,"  her  father  agreed,  "and  Lewis' 
land  runs  back  from  the  Rio  Grande  in  its 
old  Spanish  form.  It's  a  natural  outlet 
for  those  brush-country  ranches.  But  I 
haven't  anything  against  Tad,  except  a 
natural  dislike.  He  stands  well  with  some 
of  our  best  people,  so  I'm  probably  wrong. 
I  usually  am." 

"You  can't  call  Ed  Austin  one  of  our 
best  people,"  sharply  objected  Paloma. 
"They  claim  that  arms  are  being  smuggled 
across  to  the  rebels,  Dave,  and  if  it's  true, 
Ed  Austin  " 

"Now,  Paloma,"  her  father  remonstrated 
mildly.  "The  Regulars  and  the  River 
Guards  watched  Lewis's  ranch  till  the  em- 
bargo was  lifted,  and  they  never  saw  any- 
thing." 

"I  believe  Austin  is  a  strong  rebel  sym- 
pathizer," Law  ventured. 

"Sure!  And  him  and  the  Lewis  outfit 
are  amigos.  If  you  go  pirootin'  around 
Tad's  place,  you're  more'n  apt  to  make 
yourself  unpopular,  Dave.  I'd  grieve  some 
to  see  you  in  a  wooden  kimono.  Tad 's  too 
well  fixed  to  steal  cattle,  and  if  he  runs 
arms  it 's  because  of  his  sympathy  for  those 
noble,  dark-skinned  patriots  we  hear  so 
much  about  in  Washington.  Tad's  a 
'galvanized  Gringo'  himself — married  a 
Mexican,  you  know." 

When  meal  time  drew  near,  both  Jones 
and  his  daughter  urged  their  guest  to  stay 
and  dine  with  them,  and  Dave  was  glad 
to  accept. 

"After  supper  I'm  going  to  show  you 
our  town,"  Blaze  declared.  "It's  the 
finest  city  in  South  Texas,  and  growing  like 
a  weed.  All  we  need  is  good  farmers. 
Those  we've  got  are  mostly  back-to-nature 
students  who  leaped  a  drug  counter  ex- 
pectin'  to  'light  in  the  lap  of  luxury.  In 
the  last  outfit  we  sold  there  wasn't  three 
men  that  knew  which  end  of  a  mule  to  put 
the  collar  on.  But  they '11  learn.  Nature's 
with  'em,  and  so  am  I.  God  supplies  'em 
with  all  the  fresh  air  and  sunshine  they 
need,  and  when  they  want  anything  else 
they  come  to  Old  Blaze.  Ain 't  that  right, 
Paloma?" 

"Yes,  father." 

Paloma  Jones  had  developed  wonder- 
fully since  Dave  Law  had  last  seen  her.  She 
had  grown  into  a  most  wholesome  and  at- 
tractive young  woman,  with  an  unusually 
capable  manner,  and  an  honest,  humorous 
pair  of  brown  eyes.  During  dinner  she  did 
ber  part  with  a  grace  that  made  watching 
her  a  pleasure,  and  the  Ranger  found  it  a 
great  treat  to  sit  at  her  table  after  his 
strenuous  scouting  days  in  the  mesquite. 

When  after  supper,  Blaze  had  hitched  a 
pair  of  driving  mules  to  his  buckboard,  pre- 
paratory to  showing  his  guest  the  glories 
of  Jonesville,  Dave  said,  "  Paloma 's  getting 
mighty  pretty." 

"  She 's  as  pretty  as  a  blue-bonnet  flower," 
her  father  agreed.  "And  she  runs  me 
around  something  scandalous.  I  ain't 
got  the  freedom  of  a  peon."  Blaze  sighed 
and  shook  his  shaggy  head.  "You  know 
me,  Dave,  I  never  used  to  be  scared  of 
nobody.  Well,  it's  different  now.  She 
rides  me  with  a  Spanish  bit,  and  my  soul 


ain't  my  own."  With  a  sudden  lightening 
of  his  gloom,  he  added:  "Say,  you're 
going  to  stay  right  here  with  us  as  long  as 
you're  in  town;  I  want  you  to  see  how  I 
cringe." 

In  spite  of  Blaze's  plaintive  tone  it  was 
patent  that  he  was  inordinately  proud  of 
Paloma  and  well  content  with  his  serfdom. 

Jonesville  proved  to  be  a  typical  Texas 
town  of  the  modern  variety,  and  altogether, 
different  to  the  pictured  frontier  village. 
There  were  no  one-storied  square-fronts; 
no  rows  of  saloons  with  well-gnawed  hitch- 
ing rails  in  front;  no  rioting  cowboys.  On 
the  contrary,  the  larger  buildings  were  of 
artificial  stone,  the  sidewalks  of  concrete, 
and  the  store-fronts  of  plate  glass.  Arc 
lights  shed  a  bluish-white  glare  over  the 
wide  street-crossings,  and  all  in  all  the  effect 
was  much  like  that  of  a  prosperous,  orderly, 
northern  farming  town. 

Everywhere  he  went,  Jones  was  hailed 
by  friends,  for  everybody  seemed  to  know 
him  and  wanted  to  shake  his  hand. 

" Some  town,  and  some  body  of  men,  eh?  " 
he  inquired  finally,    and  Dave  agreed. 

"Yes.  She's  got  a  grand  frame-work, 
Blaze.  She'll  be  most  as  big  as  Fort  Worth 
when  you  fatten  her  up." 

Jones  waved  his  buggy-whip  in  a  wide 
circle  that  took  in  the  miles  of  level  prairie 
on  all  sides.  "We've  got  the  whole  blamed 
State  to  grow  in." 

Old  Blaze  then  suggested  that  they 
round  out  their  riotous  evening  with  a 
game  of  pool. 

Law  boasted  a  liberal  education,  but  he 
was  no  match  for  the  father  of  Jonesville, 
who  wielded  a  cue  with  a  dexterity  born 
of  years  of  devotion  to  the  game.  In  con- 
sequence, Blaze's  enjoyment  was  in  a  fair 
way  to  languish,  when  the  proprietor  of 
the  Elite  Billiard  Parlor  came  in  from 
supper  to  say,  "Mr.  Jones,  there's  a  real 
good  pool  player  in  town,  and  he  wants  to 
meet  you." 

Blaze  uttered  a  triumphant  cry.  "Get 
him,  quick!  Send  the  band  to  bring  him. 
Boys,  if  this  pilgrim  is  good  enough  to 
stretch  me  out  we'll  marry  him  off  and 
settle  him  down." 

"No  chance,  Uncle  Blaze;  he's  the  most 
married  person  in  town,"  someone  vol- 
unteered. "  His  wife  is  the  new  dressmaker 
— and  she's  got  a  mustache."  For  some 
reason  this  remark  excited  general  mirth. 

"That's  too  bad.  I  never  saw  but  one 
woman  with  a  mustache,  and  she  licked 
me,  good.  If  he's  yoked  up  to  that  kind  of 
a  lady,  I  allow  his  nerves  will  be  wrecked 
before  he  gets  here.  I  hope  to  God  he 
ain't  entirely  done  for."  Blaze  ran  the 
last  three  balls  from  a  well-nigh  impossi- 
ble position,  then  racked  up  the  whole 
fifteen  with  trembling  eagerness  and  eyed 
the  door  expectantly.  He  was  wiping  his 
spectacles  when  the  proprietor  returned 
with  a  slim,  sallow  man,  whom  he  intro- 
duced as  Mr.  Strange. 

"Welcome  to  our  city!"  Blaze  cried  with 
a  flourish  of  his  glasses.  "  Get  a  prod,  Mr. 
Strange,  and  bust  'em,  while  I  clean  my 
wind-shields.  These  fellow  townsmen  of 
mine  handle  a  cue  like  it  was  an  ox-gad." 

Mr.  Strange  selected  a  cue,  studied  the 
pyramid  for  an  instant,  then  called  the 
three  ball  for  the  upper  left  hand  corner, 
and  pocketed  it,  following  which  he  ran  the 
remaining  fourteen.  Blaze  watched  this 
procedure  near-sightedly,  and  when  the 
table  was  bare,  he  thumped  his  cue  loudly 
upon  the  floor.  He  beamed  upon  his  oppo- 
nent; he  appeared  ready  to  embrace  him. 

"Bueno!  There's  art,  science,  and  na- 
tural aptitude!  Fly  at  'em  again,  Mr. 
Strange,  and  take  your  fill."  He  finished 
polishing  his  spectacles,  and  readjusted 
them.  "I  aim  to  make  you  so  comfortable 
in  Jonesville  that — "  Blaze  paused,  he 
started,  and  a  peculiar  expression  crept  over 
his  face. 

Now  there  were  chapters  in  the  life  of 
Blaze  Jones  that  had  never  been  fully  writ- 
ten, and  it  occurred  to  Dave  that  such  a 
one  had  been  suddenly  reopened;  there- 
fore, he  prepared  himself  for  some  kind  of 
an  outburst.  But  Blaze  appeared  to  be 
numbed;  he  even  jumped  nervously  when 
Mr.  Strange  missed  a  shot  and  advised  him 
that  his  chance  had  come. 

As  water  escapes  from  a  leaky  pail  so  had 
Jones'  fondness  for  pool  oozed  away,  and 
with  it  had  gone  his  accustomed  skill.  He 


Enchanted  Homes 

Transformed  by  Billiards 

This  grand  old  game  was  once  the  sport  of  royalty  alone.  Yet 
these  are  days  when  Carom  or  Pocket  Billiards  reigns  supreme 
in  mansion  and  cottage  alike. 

Look  about  you — learn  how  home  folks  love  the  boundless  pleasures  of 
Billiards.    Learn  how  they  prize  its  physical  benefits,  too. 

Each  evening  in  the  billiard  room  a  round  of  gaiety  ensues.  Men's  cares 
are  lost  amid  the  thrilling  rivalry.  Each  winning  shot  brings  back  the  old-time 
bloom  to  mothers'  cheeks. 

Here  growing  girls  develop  gracefulness  and  charm.  And  Billiards  keeps 
boys  home,  quickens  their  wits  and  makes  them  great  big-hearted  little  men  I 

Real  BRUNSWICK  Home 

Billiard  TabL 

"GRAND,"  "BABY  GRAND"  and  "CONVERTIBLES" 


Real  Brunswick  regulation  tables, 
modified  only  in  sizes  and  design  to  har- 
monize with  home  surroundings. 

Quick-acting  Monarch  cushions,  gen- 
uine Vermont  slate  bed,  fast  imported 
billiard  cloth— all  the  most  scientific 
playing  qualities  embodied. 

No  Home  Too  Small 

The  "GRAND"  and  "BABY  GRAND" 
are  built  of  handsome  San  Domingo  ma- 
hogany, richly  inlaid.  They  add  im- 
mensely to  the  beauty  of  the  home. 

"CONVERTIBLE"  models  in  oak 
or  mahogany.  Changed  in  a  moment 
from  full-fledged  Carom  or  Pocket 
Billiard  Tables  to  perfect  Library  and 
Dining  Tables. 

Factory  Prices   20c  a  Day 

Brunswick's  9  great  factories,  now 
building  for  thousands,  have  cut  the 
cost  of  these  elegant  tables  to  a  frac- 
tion of  prices  of  ten  years  ago.  And 
our  popular  purchase  plan — terms  as 
low  as  20c  a  day — lets  you  pay  monthly 
as  you  play. 


30-Day  Trial    Outfit  FREE 

Learn  the  delights  of  billiards  first  hand. 
Test  any  table  30  days  in  your  own  home, 
as  hundreds  have  done. 

And  remember  we  give  a  complete  high- 
class  Plaving  Outfit  FREE — Balls,  Cues, 
Rack.  Markers,  Spirit  Level,  Cue-Clamps, 
Tips,  Table  Cover,  expert  book  on  "How 
to  Play,"  etc. 

Our  famous  book,  "Billiards  —  The 
Home  Magnet,"  shows  these  tables  in 
actual  colors,  gives  low  prices,  easy  terms 
and  full  details.  Mail  the  coupon  at  once 
and  have  this  interesting  book  by  return 
mail  free. 
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The  Brunswick-Balke-Collender  Co. 
Dept.  12U,  623-633  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 

Send  me  free,  postpaid,  color-illustrated  book 

"Billiards— The  Home  Magnet" 

with  details  of  your  30-day  trial  offer. 


Name.  . . 
Address. 
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joining  fiunous  Milllf  iff 


A  beautiful,  permanent  winter  home  in 
Florida — coupled  with  sound  investment  op- 
portunity, that's  what  Juno  Beach  has  to  offer 
you.    Prices  within  reach  of  men  of  moderate 
means — terms  made  very  easy  if  desired. 

Juno  Beach  is  a  narrow  strip  of  elevated  land  lying 
between  beautiful  Lake  Worth  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
It  has  all  the  charms  of  climate— all  the  facilities  for  boat- 
ing, fishing  and  bathing  that  Palm  Beach  has  to  offer. 
g>  Juno  Beach  building  sites  have  an  average  depth  of  500 
feet  extending  clear  through 

From  Ocean  to  Lake 

and  carrying  riparian  rights  on  both.    There  is  room  on 
each  lot  for  a  small  citrus  fruit  grove  and  truck  garden  if 
the  owners  wish  to  devote  a  little  time  to  producing  some 
fruit  and  garden  stuff  for  family  use.    This  will  afford 
a  form  of  recreation  that  is  profitable  as  well  as  interesting.  The 
magnificent  growth  of  cocoanut  palms  near  the  Lake  front  of  Juno 
Beach  is  evidence  of  very  fertile  soil.    These  cocoanut  trees— a  rich 
variety  m  full  bearing—  are  loaded  with  fine,  largenuts  this  season. 
Each  deeded  lot  will  carry  with  it  one  fully  paid  share  in 

Juno  Beach  Club  Corporation 

A  spacious  and  attractive  club  house  will  be  ready  for  use  by 
January  1st,  19 16.  It  will  not  only  be  the  center  of  social  life  in 
Juno  Beach,  but  it  will  afford  residential  comforts  and  accommo- 
dations at  an  extremely  moderate  cost.  Only  owners  of  Juno 
Beach  lots  can  be  members  of  the  club.  While  the  club  life  will 
be  strictly  informal  every  effort  will  be  made  to  keep  it  ideal  in 
every  respect. 

The  more  elaborate  social  life  of  Palm  Beach  centering  around 
I  he  Breakers"  and  "Royal  Poinciana"  ("the  most  fashionable 
winter  tourist's  resort  in  the  world")  will  be  accessible  to  Juno 
Beach  lot  owners  if  desired. 

Our  Purchase  of  Juno  Beach  from  W.  K. 
Vanderbilt,  Chauncey  Depew  and  Associates 

now  opens  it  for  development.  The  individual  purchaser  of  small 
means  has  an  opportunity  here  not  only  to  enjoy  a  permanent 
winter  home  in  Florida,  but  also  to  make  what  should  prove  a 

mighty  profitable  investment.  Sites  for 
Winter  homes  in  Palm  Beach  are  worth 
Moo  per  front  foot  and  upwards. 
First  choice  of  Juno  Beach  lots  are 
offered  at  from  56.00  to  $12.00  per 

front  foot. 


The  Juno  Beach  Club  will  have  as 
its  site  a  high  ridge  which  affords  a  mag- 
nificent view  and  which  is  constantly 
swept  by  the  balmy  yet  invigorating  salty 
breezes  from  the  Gulf  Stream.  A  splendid 
view  of  beautiful  Lake  Worth  as  well  as 
the  ocean  will  be  had  from  the  Club 
verandas. 


The  magnificent  winter  home  of 

the  late  H.  M.  Flagler,  on  the  Lake  Worth 
Shore,  is  but  one  of  the  many  handsome 
residences  erected  in  Palm  Beach  County 
in  the  last  few  years.  It  is  such  develop- 
ments as  these  that  have  made  the  rapid 
rise  in  values  that  has  marked  Palm  Beach 
County  real  estate. 


1 


Hotel  Royal  Poinciana,  said  to  be 
the  most  fashionable  winter  tourist's 
resort  in  the  world.  Both  the  Royal 
Poinciana  and  The  Breakers  —  another 
magnificent  hotel  are  situated  at  Palm 
Beach,  adjoining  Juno  Beach  on  the  South. 
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The  fishing  pier  at  Palm  Beach  always 
forms  an  interesting  picture  of  activity.  The 
waters  along  the  east  const  teem  with  fish  i  f 
nil  sorts  and  there  Is  plenty  of  game  Inland 


One  Year  is  Allowed  for  Pergonal  Inspection  of  Your  Juno  Beach  Lot  If  Found 
Not  at  Represented  All  Money  Paid  Prior  to  Inspection  Will  Be  Refunded 
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You 
Notice 
It  First 
When  You 
Meet  Others 
-and  YOUR 
COMPLEXION 
Is  Noticed  Too 
Nature  herself  rarely 
bestows  that  velvety- 
texture  and  clear  trans- 
parent look  which  every  re- 
fined, dainty  woman  desires, 
and  which  is  given  by 

CARMEN 


Complexion  Powder 

Distinctly  Different  from  all  Others 

So  extremely  fine  and  unusually  ad- 
hesive that  it  blends  perfectly  with 

my  complexion,  never  showing  "that  powdered 
00k  "  imparting  that  clear  transparency  and 
rdv'ety  texture  so  necessary  to  real  beauty. 

Its  dainty  fragrance  lasts  until  you  remove 
the  powder.   ,     _„  , 

White,  Flesh,  Cream,  Pink.    50c  everywhere. 

The  woman  whose  complexion  you  most  ad- 
mire probably  uses  dainty  Carmen  Powder. 

Purse  she  box  and  mirror  containing  two  or 
three  weeks'  supply  of  Carmen  (.stole  shade)  sent 
for  10c  silver  and  2c  stamp. 

STAFFORD-MILLER  CO. 
551  Olive  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


DIAMONDS 


BARGAINS-EASY  TERMS 


4-S3  m 


455 


$50 


4-6; 


These  handsomeDiamond 
Rings  are  our  Great  Lead- 
ers, meeting-  the  popular 
demand  in  Style,  Quality, 
price  and  Easy  Terms  of 
Payment.  We  have  cut 
prices  to  the  lowest  notch 
— somealmost  in  half.  We 
areheavybuyersanddirect 
importers  and  get  lowest 
rock -bottom  prices  in  all 
foreign  Diamond  centers. 
You  get  all  the  benefit. 

453-  Tiffany      -      -  $150 

454-  Loftis  Belcher    -  40 

455-  Heavy  6-prongTooth  125 

456-  Flat  Belcher      -  50 

457-  Round  Belcher  -  60 
Finest  Quality  pure  white  Dia- 
monds, perfect  in  cut  and  full 
of  fiery  brilliancy.  Mountings 
are  all  14U  Solid  Gold. 
CREDIT  TERMS  :  One-fifth 
down,  balance  in  eight  equal 
monthly  amounts. 

Write  for  our  Free  Catalog. 
Over  2.000  beautiful  illustrations  of 
Diamonds^  Watches,  Solid  Gold 
Jewelry.  Silverware  and  Novelties 
at  bargain  prices.  Select  any  article 
desired,  have  it  sent  to  your  home 
or  express  office,  all  charges  prepaid. 
If  entirely  satisfactory,  sendus  one^ 
fifth  of  the  purchase  price  and  keep 
ic.  balance  in  eight  equa\  monthly 
amounts.  Great  bargains  in  ladies 
and  men's  watches.  Write  for  Cata- 
log today,  before  you  forget  it. 

LOFTIS  BROS.  &  CO. 
Diamond  Cutters 

Dipt.  L272      108  N.  State  St. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Stores  also  in  Pittsburg;  St. 
Louis;  Omaha. 


Just  Out! 


New,  -wonderful  sen- 
sation. No  experience  nec- 
essary to  operate  ihe 

'Mandel-ette' 

A  One  Minute  Camera  that  takes 
and  finishes  pictures  In  1  minute 


NO  PLATES— NO  FILMS-NO  DARK-ROOM 

The  "Mandel-ette"  weighs  24  ounces.  Embodies  camera, 
developing  chamber  and  da-k-room.  Special  lena  with  univers- 
al focus.  Perfect  workirg'  shutter.  Capacity  50, size  2  1-2x3  1-2 
inch  post  cards,  loads  in  daylight.  Everything  simple— a 
child  can  operate  it. 

SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 
To  introduce  the  "Mand<.'l-vtt<;"  everywhere,  we  will  send 
you  complete  outfit  for  S5.  By  p.ircel  pnst  50  cents  extra. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Outfit  includes  "Mandel- 
ette"  Camera  and  supplies  to  make  16  finished  post  cards. 
(Additional  cards,  15  cents  per  packa-io.)  Send  $5  with 
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shot  blindly  and  much  to  the  general  sur- 
prise missed  an  easy  attempt. 

"Can't  expect  to  get  'cm  all,"  comfort- 
ingly observed  Mr.  Strange,  as  he  executed 
a  combination  that  netted  him  two  balls 
and  broke  the  bunch. The  succeeding  frames 
went  much  the  same,  and  finally  Blaze  put 
up  his  cue,  mumbling:   "I'm  sort  of  sick." 

"  That's  lough!"  the  victor  exclaimed  re- 
gretfully. "  Hut  I'll  tell  you  what  we'll  do: 
we'll  lake  a  little  look  into  the  future." 

"What  d'you  mean?" 

"Simply  this:  Nature  has  favored  me 
with  second  sight  and  the  ability  to  read 
fortunes.  Now  let  us  take  this  little  deck  of 
playing  cards — "  The  monologist,  suiting 
l he  action  to  the  word,  conjured  a  deck  of 
cards  from  somewhere,  and  extended  them 
to  Blaze.   "Select  one;  any  one  " 

"Hell!"  snorted  Jones. 

"You  are  a  skeptic!  Very  well!  I  con- 
vince nobody  against  his  will.  But  wait! 
You  have  a  strong  face.  Stand  where  you 
are."  Extracting  from  another  pocket  a 
tiny  pair  of  scissors  and  a  sheet  of  carbon 
paper,  Mr.  Strange,  with  the  undivided  at- 
tention of  the  audience  upon  him,  began  to 
cut  Blaze's  silhouette.  He  was  extraordi- 
narily adept,  and  despite  his  subject's  rest- 
lessness he  completed  the  likeness  in  a 
few  moments,  then  fixing  it  upon  a  plain 
while  cardboard,  he  presented  it  with  a 
flourish. 

Blaze  accepted  the  thing  and  plunged  for 
the  open  air. 

"  ryilAT  ails  you?"    Law  inquired  as 
he  and  Blaze  rolled  away  in  the 
buckboard. 

"Serves  me  right  for  leaving  my  six- 
shooter  at  home,"  panted  the  rancher. 
"Well,  I  might  have  known  they'd  find  me, 
some  day." 
"'They?'  Who?" 
"That  hombre  and  his  wife — the  woman 
with  the  mustache.  They  swore  they'd  get 
me,  and  it  looks  like  they  will,  for  I  darsen't 
raise  my  hand  to  protect  myself." 
"Really!  Is  it  that  bad?" 
"It's  a  vile  story,  Dave,  and  I  never  ex- 
pected to  tell  anybody;  but  it's  bound  to 
come  out  on  me  now,  so  you  better  hear  my 
side.  Last  summer  I  attended  a  convention 
at  Galveston,  and  one  hot  day  I  decided  to 
take  a  swim,  so  I  hired  a  suit  of  tights  and 
a  room  to  cache  my  six-shooter  in.  It  was 
foolish  proceedings  for  a  man  my  age,  but 
the  beach  was  black  with  people,  and  I 
wasn't  altogether  myself.  You  see,  we'd 
had  an  open  poker  game  running  in  my 
room  for  three  days,  and  I  hadn't  got  any 
sleep.  I  was  plumb  feverish,  and  needed  a 
dip.  Well,  I'm  no  water-dog,  Dave;  I 
can't  swim  no  better  than  a  tarrapin  with 
its  legs  cut  off,  but  I  sloshed  around  some 
in  the  surf,  and  then  I  took  a  walk  to  dreen 
off  and  see  the  sights. 

"Well,  in  the  course  of  my  promenade,  I 
came  to  a  couple  of  fellers  settin'  half- 
buried  in  the  sand,  and  just  as  I  was  pass- 
ing, one  of  them  got  up — sort  of  on  all  fours 
and— er — facing  away  from  me,  sabe? 
That's  where  the  trouble  hatched.  I 
reached  out,  and  with  nothing  but  good  will 
in  my  heart,  I— sort  of  pinched  this  party- 
sort  of  on  the  hip,  or  thereabouts.  I  didn't 
mean  a  thing  by  it,  Dave.  I  just  walked  on, 
smiling,  till  something  run  into  me  from 
behind.  When  I  got  up  and  squared 
around,  there  was  that  man  we  just  left  cut- 
ing  didoes  out  of  black  paper. 

'"What  d'you  mean  by  pinching  my 
wife? '  he  says,  and  he  was  ra'rin'  mad. 

'"Your  ivijcV  I  stammers,  and  with  that 
he  climbs  me.  Sure  enough,  the  man  I'd 
pinched  was  a  long,  ga'nt  woman  with  a  lit- 
tle black  mustache,  and  here  she  came! 

"We  started  in  right  there.  I  never  saw 
such  a  poisonous  person  as  that  woman. 
She  was  coiled,  her  head  was  up,  and  her 
rattles  agoing,  and  so  I  finally  lit  out.  But 
I'm  sort  of  fat,  and  they  over-ran  me. 
They  bayed  me  against  the  sea-wall,  and  all 
I  had  the  heart  to  do  was  to  hold  'em  off 
some  more.  Soon  as  I  got  my  wind  I  shook 
'em  off  a  second  time  and  run." 

There  was  a  protracted  silence;  then  Law 
controlled  his  voice  sufficiently  to  say, 
"It's  fortunate  that  man  didn't  recognize 
you  to-night."  . 

"Maybe  he  did.  Anyhow,  his  wife  is  the 
new  dressmaker  Paloma's  hired.  I  ain't 
got  a  chance,  Dave.  That  story  will  ruin 
me  in  the  community." 

The  next  morning  at  breakfast  Faloma 
announced:  "Father,  you  must  help  Dave 
hunt  down  those  cattle  thieves." 
"Ain't  that  sort  of  a  big  order? 
"Perhaps,  but  you're  the  very  man  to 
do  it.   Ricardo  Guzman  is  the  only  person 
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who  knows  the  Lewis  gang  as  well  as  you 

Jones  shook  his  head  doubtfully.  "  Oon 
Kicardo  has  been  working  up  his  own  pri- 
vate feud  with  that  outfit.  If  I  was  the  kind 
that  went  looking  for  a  fight,  I  wouldn't 
have  paid  freight  on  myself  from  the  Pan- 
handle down  here.  I  could  have  got  one 
right  at  home,  any  morning  before  break- 
fast. 

"Ricardo  Guzman  is  something  of  a 
black-sheep,  himself,"  Law  spoke  up 

"Pshaw!  He's  all  right.  I  reckon  he 
lias  changed  a  few  brands  in  his  time  but 

f£,!laT?Je,V?ryb?dy  else-  Why>  that's 'how 
O  dEd  Austin  got  his  start.  If  a  cowman 
tells  you  he  never  stole  anything,  he's  either 
a  dam'  good  liar  or  a  dam'  bad  roper.  But 
Ricardo's  going  straight  enough,  now." 

"  He  has  lost  his  share  of  stock,"  Paloma 
explained,  "and  he'll  work  with  you  if 
father  asks  him.     You  go  along  with 

Dave  " 

"I'm  too  busy,"  Blaze  demurred,  "and  I 
am  t  feeling  good.  I  had  bad  dreams  all 
night." 

I  don't  want  you  around  here  this 
morning.  That  new  dressmaker  is  coming." 

Jones  rose  abruptly  from  the  table.  "I 
reckon^  my  business  can  wait.  Hustle  up, 
Dave."  A  few  moments  later,  as  they  were 
saddling  their  horses,  he  lamented,  "What 
did  I  tell  you?  Here  I  go,  on  the  dodge 
from  a  dressmaker.  I  s'pose  I've  got  to  live 
like  a  road-agent  now,  till  something  hap- 
pens. 

Don  Ricardo  Guzman  was  an  American 
but  he  spoke  no  English.  An  accident  of 
birth  had  made  him  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States— his  father  having  owned  a  ranch 
which  lay  north,  instead  of  south,  of  the 
Rio  Grande.  Inasmuch  as  the  property  had 
fallen  to  Ricardo,  his  sons,  too,  were  Yan- 
kees in  the  eyes  of  the  law.  But  in  all  other 
respects  Don  Ricardo  and  his  family  dif- 
fered not  at  all  from  the  many  Guzmans 
who  lived  across  the  border.  The  Guzman 
ranch  comprised  a  goodly  number  of  acres, 
and  since  live  stock  multiply  rapidly,  its 
owner  had  in  some  sort  prospered.  On'  the 
bank  of  a  resaca— a  former  bed  of  the  Rio 
Grande— stood  the  house,  an  adobe  struc- 
ture, square,  white,  and  unprotected  from 
the  sun  by  shrub  or  tree.  Behind  it  were 
some  brush  corrals  and  a  few  scattered  mud 
jacals,  in  which  lived  the  help. 

Ricardo  had  just  risen  from  a  siesta  when 
Ins  two  visitors  rode  up,  and  he  made  them 
welcome  with  the  best  he  had.  There  fol- 
lowed a  complimentary  exchange  of  greet- 
ings and  the  usual  flow  of  small  talk.  Ri- 
cardo had  suffered  a  severe  toothache— the 
same  abominable  affliction  that  had  lost 
Porfirio  Diaz  an  empire.  It  had  been  a  dry 
Spring,  but  praise  God,  the  water  still  held 
in  the  resaca — his  two  sons  were  branding 
calves  in  one  of  the  outer  pastures — there 
had  been  a  very  good  calf-crop,  indeed. 
Blaze  recounted  his  own  doings;  Law  told 
of  Ranger  activities  along  the  lower  border. 
In  the  cool  of  the  afternoon  Ricardo  rode 
with  his  visitors,  and  then,  cordial  relations 
being  now  established,  he  began  to  divulge 
information  of  value  to  Law. 

Yes,  he  had  endured  many  depredations 
from  thieves.   It  was  shameful,  but  doubt- 
less God  willed  that  a  certain  amount  of 
stealing  should  go  on  in  the  world.  The 
evil-doers  were  certainly  favored  by  nature, 
in  this  locality,  for  the  great  expanse  of 
brush  country  to  the  north  and  east  offered 
almost  perfect  security,  and  the  river,  to 
the  south,  gave  immunity  from  pursui 
or  prosecution.   The  beeves  were  driven 
north,  into  the  wilderness,  but  the  horses 
went  to  Mexico,  where  the  war  had  cre- 
ated a  market  for  them.   The  Federals  ha 
plenty  Of  money  to  buy  mounts. 
Whom  did  Don  Kicardo  suspect? 
The  old  man  was  non-committal. 
"Just  the  game  I'll  bet  he'd  sleep  belter 
if  the  Lewis  outfit  was  cleaned  up,"  Dave 
ventured,  and  Blaze  agreed. 

Guznua  caught  his  enemy's  name  an, 
nodded. 

"Ah!  That  tin  verguetual  Me  sells  arms 
to  the  Candeleristaa  and  horses  to  the 

I .Insist as.     Perhaps  he  steals  my  calves 
who  knows?" 

"St  nor  Lewis  doesn't  need  to  steal.  He 
hil  l  money."  Jones  argued. 

"  I  me  I  Hut  who  is  so  rii  h  that  he  woult 
(  BOt  DC  rn  her?  Lewis  employs  men  who  art- 
poor,  and  he  himself  is  above  nothing.  I 
tOO,  am  |  [fiend  Oi  Ihe  rebel  ,;  |\m<  hito 
the  Liberator,  wasa  Mint, and  I  give  money 
to  the  patriots  who  fiKhl  for  his  memory. 
But  I  do  not  aid  Ihe  tyrant  Polosi  with  my 
Otba  hand.  Yes,  and  who  is  ri.  her,  for  in 
lame,  ih.m  ,SV  nor  Lduardo  Austin?" 
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Keep  your  intestines  in  a  healthy  condi- 
tion and  you  should  always  be  well  in 
every  way.  Use  Royal  Olvules  regularly 
and  often  and  you  can  throw  physic  to  the 
dogs.  They  are  little  capsules  that  slip 
down  yourthroat  like  the  pulp  of  a  grape. 
They  will  make  you  gain  in  strength,  in 
weight,  in  health,  in  good  nature.  They'll 
rebuild  overworked  tissues — and  relieve 
constipation. 

Royal  Olvules 

are  filled  with  the  highest  priced  olive 
oil  in  the  world,  and  nothing  else.  Just 
send  a  quarter  for  a  trial  box  and  get 
started  for  the  condition  that  brings  back 
rosy  cheeks  and  a  springy  step.  Large 
box  (120  capsules)  $1.00.  Sample  box,  24 
—25c.  Delivered  anywhere 
f  m  in  1'.  S.  A.  Reference,  any 
/       S  bank  in  Philadelphia. 
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In  either  case  there's  a  world 
of  information  about  the  mar- 
riage state  that  you  want  to 
know  to  insure  the  happiness 
and   health   of    your  family. 

facts  for  the  Married 

(10th  Edition  now  in  press) 

By  Wm.  Lee  Howard,  M.  D. 

is  the  result  of  a  practicing  physician's 
years  of  experience,  helping  to  remedy 
the  results  of  misunderstanding  and 
ignorance.  If  you  are  married,  this 
book  will  solve  many  of  the  problems 
that  have  perplexed  and  worried  you. 
If  you  are  going  to  be,  read  Dr.  How- 
ard's book  now  and  prepare  yourself 
to  enjoy  in  full  the  rich  and  varied 
blessing's  that  come  with  marriage. 
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"  Vou  surely  don't  accuse  him  of  double- 
dealing  with  the  rebels?"  Blaze  inquired 
curiously. 

"1  don't  know.  He  is  a  friend  of  Tad 
Lewis,  and  there  arc  strange  stories  afloat." 

Just  what  these  stories  were,  however-, 
Ricardo  would  not  say,  feeling  perhaps 
that  he  had  already  said  too  much. 

The  three  men  spent  that  evening  to- 
gether, and  in  the  morning  Blaze  rode  home, 
eaving  the  Ranger  behind  for  the  time 
being  as  Guzman's  guest. 

Dave  put  in  the  next  two  days  riding  the 
pastures,  familiarizing  himself  with  the 
country,  and  talking  with  the  few  men  he 
met.  About  all  he  discovered,  however, 
was  the  fact  that  the  Guzman  range  not 
only  adjoined  some  of  Lewis'  leased  land, 
but  also  was  bounded  for  several  miles  by 
the  Las  Palmas  fence. 

It  was  pleasant  to  spend  the  days  among 
the  shy  brush-cattle,  with  Bessie  Belle  for 
company.  The  mare  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
excursions  as  much  as  her  owner.  Her  eyes 
and  ears  were  ever  alert;  she  tossed  her 
head  and  snorted  when  a  deer  broke  cover 
or  a  jack-rabbit  scuttled  out  of  her  path; 
she  showed  a  friendly  interest  in  the  awk- 
ward calves  which  stood  and  eyed  her  with 
such  amazement  and  then  galloped  stiffly 
off  with  tails  high  arched. 

Law  had  many  times  undertaken  to 
break  Bessie  Bell  of  that  habit  of  flinging 
her  head  high  at  sudden  sounds,  but  she 
was  nervous  and  inquisitive  and  this  was 
the  one  thing  upon  which  she  maintained  a 
feminine  obstinacy. 

On  the  second  evening  the  Ranger  rode 
home  through  a  drizzle  that  had  material- 
ized after  a  long,  threatening  afternoon  and 
now  promised  to  become  a  real  rain. 
Ricardo  met  him  at  the  door  to  say,  "You 
bring  good  fortune  with  you,  senor,  for  the 
land  is  thirsty.  To-morrow,  if  this  rain 
holds,  we  shall  ride  together— you,  Pedro 
and  I.  Those  cabrbns  do  their  stealing  when 
they  leave  no  tracks." 

Raoul,  the  younger  son,  volunteered  to 
go  in  place  of  his  father,  but  Ricardo  would 
not  hear  of  it. 

"Am  I  so  old  that  I  must  lie  abed?"  h 
cried.     "No!    We  three  shall  ride  the 
fences,  and  if  we  encounter  a  cut  wire — 
Diablo!  We  shall  have  a  story  to  tell,  eh?" 

The  sky  was  leaden,  the  rain  still  fell  in 
the  morning,  when  Dave  and  his  two  com- 
panions set  out.  Until  noon  they  rode, 
their  slickers  dripping,  their  horses  steam- 
ing; then  they  ate  an  uncomfortable  lunch 
under  the  thickest  hackberry  tree  they 
could  find,  after  which  they  resumed  their 
patrol.  Ricardo's  tongue  at  length  ran 
down  under  this  discomfort,  and  the  three 
riders  sat  their  saddles  silently,  swaying  to 
the  tireless  fox-trot  of  their  horses,  their 
eyes  engaged  in  a  watchful  scrutiny.^ 

At  last  Pedro,  who  was  ahead,  reined  in 
and  pointed;  the  other  saw  where  the 
barbed  wire  strands  of  the  fence  they  had 
been  following  were  clipped.  A  number  of 
horse  and  calf  tracks  led  through  the  open- 
ing, and  after  an  examination  Ricardo  an- 
nounced: "There  are  two  men.  They 
have  come  and  gone,  with  the  calves  tied 
neck  and  neck." 

"That  is  Las  Palmas, isn't  it?"  Law  in- 
dicated the  pasture  into  which  the  trail  led. 
Father  and  son  answered:  "Si,  senor." 
For  a  time  the  Ranger  lounged  sidewise 
in  his  saddle,  studying  the  country  before 
him.  The  land  was  open  and  compara- 
tively flat;  it  was  broken  by  tiny  clumps  of 
mesquite  and  low  sprawling  beds  of  cactus. 
Perhaps  a  half  mile  away,  however,  began 
a  long,  narrow  patch  of  woods,  with  the 
tops  of  occasional  oaks  showing,  and  this 
ran  parallel  with  the  fence  for  a  consider- 
able distance. 

"They  took  them  in  yonder,  to  brand,' 
he  said,  straightening  himself.  "Maybe 
we'll  be  in  time." 

Side  by  side  the  three  rode  off  Guz- 
man's land,  following  the  tracks  to  the 
nearest  point  of  woods;  there  Law  stopped 
to  give  his  directions: 

"Pedro,  you  ride  down  this  side;  Ric 
ardo,  you  skirt  the  outside.  I  shall  keep  to 
the  middle.  Walk  your  horses,  for  I  shall 
go  slowly."  He  slipped  his  carbine  from  its 
scabbard,  the  others  did  the  same 

But  Dave's  plan  did  not  commend  itself 
to  Ricardo;  the  old  man's  face  puckered 
into  an  expression  of  doubt,  and  removing 
his  hat  he  ran  a  hand  over  his  wiry,  short- 
cropped  white  hair. 

"Senor,"  he  protested,  "I  know  some 
thing  about  these  men,  and  they  will  not 
wait  to  learn  that  you  are  an  officer.  Per- 
haps I  had  better  ride  with  you." 

But  Law  declined  the  well-meant  offer 
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Lik6  TtliS  ?  Wouldn't  you  like  to  be  proprietor  of  a  money  making 
business?  Once  I  was  just  a  struggling  candy  maker  The 
profits  from  Cnspettes,  the  new,  delicious  popcorn  confec 
tion  built  this  business  for  me.  The  very  same  proposition 
that  made  me,  should  do  the  same  for  you.  Start  in  the 
Cnspette  Business  for  yourself.  Build  a  business  of 
your  own  as  I  did.  Get  a  window— a  small  store— a  cozy 
nook  where  the  rent  is  low.  Keep  all  the  profits.  HI  teach 
you  the  Cnspette  business— tell  you  how  to  succeed— show 
VilHo°^  C?SP?U<?S  b/        fecial  secret  formula. 

n  ,  «.  \l  g  f  here  SPnnKfie'd— personally  or  by  mail 
But  the  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to 
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It's  simple — easy.  Won't  take  you  a  day.  Til  be  glad  to 
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Think  of  it !  Think  of  the  fortunes  made  in  5  cent  pieces 
ne  business  in  a  hundred.  Everybody  likes  crispettes 
— children — parents — old  folks'.  One  sale  al- 
ways means  two — two  means  four.  So  it  goes 
It's  a  great  business.  I  found  it  so — so  should 
you.  Send  for  my  big  free  book  "How  to 
make  money  in  the  Crispette  Business" — 
4S  pages  illustrated — complete  information  and 
story  of  how  I  built  my  business.  Read  it  and 
then  come  to  Springfield. 


and  with  a  dubious  shake  of  the  head! 
Ricardo  rode  away,  while  Dave  guided 
Bessie  Belle  into  the  grove. 

The  marc  seemed  to  know  that  some- 
thing unusual  was  afoot.    Perhaps  some 
nervous  tensity  of  her  rider  made  itself  felt, 
perhaps  with  equine  sagacity  she  had  un- 
derstood from  the  first  the  nature  of  this 
scouting  expedition.    Dave  was  inclined  to 
believe  the  latter  — he  had  often  averred 
that  Bessie  Belle  knew  quite  as  much  as,  or 
more  than  he.   At  any  rate,  she  picked  her 
way  with  admirable  care:  her  hoofs  made, 
almost  no  sound  upon  the  wet  soil,  only  the 
complaint  of  the  saddle  leathers  or  the 
swish  of  a  wet  branch  rose  above  the  steady 
I  patter  of  the  rain  drops.   It  was  not  neces- 
I  sary  to  guide  her,  she  selected  the  openings 
I  of  her  own  free  will;  her  small,  sharp  ears 
were  alert,  and  her  eyes  searched  the  glades. 

Dave  smiled  at  this  excess  of  caution 
and  stroked  Bessie  Belle's  wet  neck  en- 
couragingly, whereupon  she  turned  her 
head,  and  it  seemed  to  the  rider  that  she 
nodded  her  complete  understanding.  Law 
could  have  kissed  her. 

(Rex  Beach's  big  novel — continued  in  A  pril) 
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Then  there  was  the  ride  home  back 
through  the  magic  forests,  and  the  elfin 
roads,  and  the  fairy  streets,  to  the  en- 
chanted apartment,  where  Mrs.  Stuart  was 
thoughtful  enough  to  allow  Billy  and  Tavy 
a  long,  blissful  hour  all  by  themselves. 

Billy  was  busy  these  days.  He  was  so 
busy,  in  fact,  that  it  was  fully  a  week  after 
his  reinstatement  at  the  enchanted  apart- 
ments before  he  carried  the  good  news  to 
Geraldine. 

Before  he  went  out  to  the  Benning  house, 
he  telephoned,  and  when  he  arrived  he 
found  Geraldine  in  the  quaintly  screened 
summer-house  at  the  end  of  the  pergola, 
dressed  in  something  light  and  fluffy,  and 
suggestive  somehow  of  a  garden  full  of 
Marguerites. 

"Well,  Sis,  I'm  happy  again!"  he  loudly 
told  her,  as  he  shook  both  the  hands  she 
held  out  to  him.  "Tavy  took  me  back!" 
And  then  what  a  talk  they  had  about  Tavy! 

After  while  Billy  decided  he  must  be 
going.    Geraldine  looked  up  brightly. 

"By  the  way,  Billy,  I  nearly  forgot.  I 
was  going  to  give  a  party  for  Tavy  and  you, 
when  you  interrupted  the  program.  Sup- 
pose we  make  it  the  seventeenth?" 

JI^OW  can  anyone  in  the  world  be  so 
flutteringly  happy  as  Tavy  Stuart, 
and  contain  it  all?  Why,  this  is  her  first 
real  party,  and  such  a  party  it  is!  The 
big  Benning  house  blazes  from  every  win- 
dow, and  wherever  one  goes  there  are  the 
buzz  of  gay  conversation,  the  sounds  of 
gay  laughter,  the  strains  of  gay  music. 
Tavy  wants  to  say  that  it  is  like  a  fairy- 
land, but  that  word  scarcely  seems  ade- 
quate, for  she  has  seen  so  many  fairylands 
of  laic,  and  this  is  so  much  bigger,  and 
grander,  and  finer,  than  anything  she  had 
ever  dreamed ! 

"I  suppose  you're  not  even  touching 
pink  lemonade,  Billy."  It  is  Geraldine 
in  the  supper-room,  and  she  pauses  at  the) 
buffet,  where  stands  a  great  bowl  of  purple 
punch. 

"If  you  mean  this  stuff,  I'm  not  fond 
enough  of  it  to  even  drink  enough  to  hurt 
m6,"  laughs  Hilly.    "What's  in  it?" 

"Goodness  only  knows,"  smiles  Geral- 
dine. "lather  made  il  himself,  and  it's 
probably  weird."  She  hands  Hilly  two 
if  the  cut  glass  cups,  and  he  ladles  the 
.lunch  into  them,  hands  Geraldine  her 
glass,  and  tastes  from  his  own. 

"Practically  B  beverage,  not  a  drink." 

I  Billy  taatei  ii  again.  "Rather  refreshing, 
Ihough,"  he  empties  his  glass  and  sets  it 

down,  and,  for  just  an  Instant,  there  is 
■  Oa  ii  in  Geraldine'i  eye.  The  drink  is' 

quit*  harmless,  I. ill   il   |c;ivts  B  pleas.inl 

little  tang  on  the  tongue,  which  promotes 
thu  i  foi  more  of  it.  And  this  is  what 
I'll  reel!.  Uenning  considers  an  ideal  re- 
quisite in  a  punch  for  young  folk's  parly, 
in"-  gallon  of  il  would  not  make  a  luad- 
,ii  lie. 

Whal  i  busy  Tavy  I  She  is  hurried 

from  One  pine  LO  another,  and  from  one 
thought  to  another,  and  from  one  person 
to  ;inoi|„  r,  until  she  is  all  one  while  ■  hif. 

1  d  Hti!«  bundle  oi  happy  bewilderment, 

i  ii<  !>■  br  other  laughing  couplet  in  tin- 


SUIT 

to  order 

nm 


Is  Your  Refrigerator 
Poisoning  Your  Food  ? 


A  leading  medical  authority 
says:  "A  poor  refrigerator 
means  not  only  wasted  ice  but 
often  wasted  lives  from  spoiled 
food."  Read  what  physicians 
and  others  say  about  wonderful 
ice-saving  and  health  protection 
tlie  Monroe  affords. 


SK'Monroe" 


The  Monroe  food  compartments 
arc  Unnlur  Solid  I'oi  .  .  lulu  WBro — 
hi  one  pleee — over  an  Inch  thlek — ■ 
every  corner  rounded.  Not  cheap 
porcelain-enamel  on  metal  base — 
but  one  piece  of  white  unbreak- 
able porcelain  ware  which  can 
be  cully  kept  free  of  germs — no 
cracks,  joints,  or  corners — noth- 
ing to  break  or  chip. 
30  Days'  Trial — Cash  or  Credit 

Sold  direct  from  factory  at  fac- 
tory price.  Freight  paid  and  all 
money  back  if  not  absolutely 
satisfactory. 


"Using  about  one 
third  the  ice  the  oth 
ers  did"  T.  G.  Mac- 
kie.  New  Orleans. 

"Cut  ice  bills  from 
J36toJ8"T.  W.  Wil 
Hams,  Milwaukee. 

"Reduced  ice  bills 
nearly  40  per  cent" 
Dr.  B.  rf.  Wells 
Southport,  Conn. 

"Much  more  eco 
nomical  than  any 
other  of  several  I 
have  had"  Dr.  O.  B. 
Shreve,  Salem,  Mass. 

"Saved  about  so 
lbs.  of  ice  per  day 
over  another  make 
of  same  size"  W.  M. 
Rieke,  Paducah,  Ky. 

"An  ice  saver,  a 
germ  preventer, 
hence  a  health  pre- 
server to  any  fami- 
ly" Dr.  Chas.  Hupc, 
Lafayette,  Indiana. 

"Economical  in  use 
of  ice;  and  preserv- 
ing in  best  manner 
articles  placed  In  it" 
Dr.  R.  E.  Stark- 
weather, Evanston, 
Illinois. 

fSetor  FrCC  B00„ 

■boat  rofrlg-orniorfl.  It 

tells  you  how  to  se- 
lect the  home  refrig- 
erator— how  to  keep 
food  longer  without 
spoiling — how  to  cut 
down  Ice  bills — how 
toguard  against  sick- 
Joctor'a  bill 


Monroe  Refrigerator  Co.,  (Established  1868)  Sta.  6-B,Uck!and,0. 


10c  a  Day-, 

Now  buys  this  superb  Baader  Violin 

AN  exquisite  instrument  — 
perfect  In  tone  nn<l  superbly 
Rnnund  nuun  by  the  great  Violin  maker. 
.1.  A.  llniidor.  I'ny  for  it  nt  tho  rnto  of  only 
MM  a  day.   Ton  duyn  frco  trial. 

200  years  of  instrument  mahmrn 

ThoMBnds  «r  instruments  to  choose  from. 
We  supply  the  U.  H.  fiovt.    You  iret.  tho 

'  "  111  SI  ol  dui  h  facilities  for  buy- 
ing In  Inrire  (jimntilicH. 

1 0  Days  FreeTrial 

T„  lia  II...  1....I  ..l  .4  


Take  i lie  insi runionl  of  youi 
cholca  nixi  try  ii  out  In  your 

DOOM  for  10  lull  dnyH. 

Your  Choice  l^ul 

leiidliiu  Violin  ninliern  of  Hi., 
w.nlil  nrn  y«iirw  B9  fhm.no  from. 
|'ntr,v,  ll»„,|„r.  Oiler,  llnhnrleln, 
I  -r.  Win  llUernnil  many  other.. 

Write  for  Special  Circular 

Oal  tun  patfofflanei ens  mil  bps 
i  lalofftr.  >   „„„ 


10c  a  Day 

now  bnjra  '  i  BBBBlt 
l.yil.-  ,„r„..l  fflpll 

annr-platad,  l..rm 
Itioatt.  hl"w 

lull.  I  il..  ,  .1  ullnw 
mi,  .,  for  nlil  llmliil 
i. mm, I..  WiIImImiIi.v 
for  22f)p«Bncnt»l0B 


Tin-  Rurlolpli  Wurlil /.or  Compnny 

"  '  "I'M.  IH.  IM.U4JI',  r.,H,i|,  ; 't  «  i,„  |„„„n,n 


Hearst's  Magazine 


WilltheBossSendforYOU 

When  that  Better  Job  is  Open? 

Will  he  offer  YOU  the  job  that  means  better  pay  in  the  kind 
of  work  you  like  to  do  ? 

You'd  better  have  an  understanding  with  yourself  on  this 
matter  right  now!    You  simply  can't  expect  to  earn  more  until 
you  learn  more     The  boss  will  want  a  trained  man  for  the  better 
job.     He  won't  want  you  unless 
you  have  the  training. 

For  more  than  23  years  the 
International  Correspondence 
Schools  have  been  training  men  to 
get  and  hold  better  jobs. 


Thousands  of  men  of  all  ages  and  occu- 
pations have  profited  by  I.  C.  S.  courses  in 
spare  hour  study.  Without  loss  of  time  or 
wages  and  at  small  expense,  they  have 
obtained  the  special  training  that  has  enabled 
them  to  make  good  in  the  job  that  was 
worth  while 

Why  not  let  the  I.  C.  S.  help  you,  too  ? 
Be  ready  when  opportunity  knocks. 

Mark  and  Mail  T  fl  F)  A  V 
the    coupon    1  vl/iil 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Box  857  SCRANTON,  PA. 

Explain,  without  further  obligation  on  my  part,  how 
I  can  qualify  for  the  position  before  which  I  mark  X 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 
Electric  Lighting 
_  Electric  Railways 
J  Electric  Wiring 
Telephone  Expert 
MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 
Mechanical  Drafting 
Shop  Practics 
Gas  Engines' 
CIYIL  ENGINEERING 
Surveying  and  Mapping: 
MINE  FOREMAN  ANDSUPT. 
Metal  Mining 
STATIONARY  ENGINEERING 
Marine  Engineering 
ARCHITECTURE 
Building  Contractor 
Architectural  Drafting 
Concrete  Engineering 
Structural  Engineering 
PLUMBING  AND  HEATING 
Sheet  Metal  Worker 


SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING 
Window  Trimming 
Show  Card  Writing 
Lettering  and  Sign  Painting 
ILLUSTRATING 
BOOKKEEPING 
Stenography  and  Typewriting 
Higher  Accounting 
Railway  Accounting, 
Commercial  Law 
GOOD  ENGLISH  FOR  EV'YONE 
Teachers  Course 
English  Branches 
CIVIL  SERVICE 
Railway  Mail  Clerk 
AGRICULTURE 
POULTRY 


Textile  Manufact'ng 
Navigation 
Chemistry 
AUTO  RUNNING 


Spanish 
German 
French 
Italian 


Name. 


Presen  t  Occupation. 


!  Street  and  No. 
City  


State- 
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THE  TOWN  CRIER 


Agents  wanted 


"  Made  $42.75  First  Week,"  Writes  Dan 
Crawford,  of  W.  Virginia.  Exciting  business — 
make  money  quick — sure  All  or  spare  time.  Ex- 
perience unnecessary.  M.  Long,  of  Pa.,  with  a 
$16.25  outfit  writes:  "Turned  out  $301.27  worth 
of  plating  in  two  weeks."  Thos.  Parker,  school- 
teacher writes  "Made  $4.80  profit  one  day."  Geo. 
Crawford.  "$7.00  one  day."  R.  R.  Howard.  "Hav- 
ing more  plating  than  I  can  do."  H.  H.  Bender, 
"Great  demand  for  replating."  W.  R.  Sweeney. 
"  Easy  to  learn."  $5  to  $15  a  day  in  gold,  silver, 
nickel  and  Royal  Plating  business.  Everybody 
has  tableware  and  jewelry,  watches  and  good's 
needing  plating.  Materials  cost  10  cents  to  do 
$1.00  worth  of  plating.  Big  profits,  no  competition. 
^\e  do  plating  ourselves,  teach  you  to  do  finest 
plating — a  lifetime  business  of  vour  own.  We're 
an  old  Arm — capital  $100,000.  Write  today  for  cir- 
culars and  free  sample  of  plating.  Clip  this  out.  it 
won't  appear  again.  Gray  &  Company.  Plating 
•Works,  6S4  Gray  Bldg..  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  

Traveling  Salesmen  Wanted.  Experience  un- 
necessary. Earn  Big  Pay  while  you  learn  by  mail 
during  spare  time,  only  eight  weeks'  time  required, 
one  or  two  hours  a  day.  Steady  position,  easy 
work,  hundreds  of  good  positions  to  select  from. 

rite  today  for  free  book  "A  Knight  of  the  Grip." 
containing  full  particulars  and  testimonials  from 
hundreds  of  our  students  who  are  earning  Big  Sal- 
aries. Address  Dept.  B-15,  National  Salesmen's 
Training  Association,  Chicago,  Xew  York,  Kansas 
City.  San  Francisco.   

Agents — To  sell  the  newest  electric  appliance  on 
the  market:  sold  everywhere  there  is  electricitv,  in 
the  home  and  office;  liberal  profits;  sales-driving 
sample,  weighs  a  pound,  no  experience  or  knowledge 
of  electricity  required;  it  shows  how  to  use  one  light 
instead  of  two  and  get  the  same  results;  sells  for 
$3.50  and  saves  the  purchaser  an  investment  of  $25. 
vt  rite  for  particulars.  The  Handy  Light  Co.,  1215 
Handy  Light  Block.  Cincinnati.  Ohio.   

Make  $21  next  Saturday.  Brand  new  proposi- 
tion, patented  last  January.  Amazing  invention, 
compressed-air  washing  machine — weighs  but  two 
pounds;  excels  work  of  high-priced  machines.  Cus- 
tomers excited;  agents  coining  money.  A  sale  at 
every  house.  Price  only  $1.50;  200%  profit.  Cleans 
tub  of  clothes  in  three  minutes;  works  like  magic 
F.  Hughes  made  $21  first  eight  hours.  No  charge  for 
territory.  Investigate.  Write  now.  Wendell  Co.. 
i9  Oak  St..  Leipsic.  O. 


Stamps  and  coins 


I  pay  from  $1.00  to  $1500  for  thousands  of  rare 
Coins.  Books.  Paper  Money,  Stamps  to  1901.  Cer- 
tain Mint  Marks  bring  over  $100.  Get  Posted 
Quickly.  111.  circular  for  2  stamps.  Vonbergen 
(Lstablished  1SS5),  Dept.  5,  Boston.  Mass 


$50  paid  for  Half  Dol.  1853,  no  arrows;  $5  for 
1S7S  Half  S.  Mint;  $100  for  1894  Dime  S.  Mint 
Many  valuable  coins  circulating.  Get  posted 
Send  4c.  Get  our  Illus.  Coin  Circular.  Send  now. 
Numismatic  Bank.  Dept.  F.  Fort  Worth.  Tex. 

Stamp  Album  with  538  Genuine  Stamps,  incl. 
Rhodesia,  Congo  (tiger),  China  (dragon),  Tas- 
mania (landscape).  Jamaica  (waterfalls),  etc.  10c. 
Hussman  stamp  Co..  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

$2  to  $600  paid  for  hundreds  of  old  ceins  dated 
before  1895.  Send  10c.  for  New  Illustrated  Coin 
V alue  Book,  size  4x7.  It  may  mean  your  fortune. 
Clarke  &  Co..  Coin  Dealers,  Box  156,  Le  Roy  N  Y 


Seeds 


A  limited  quantity  or  our  famous  thoroughbred 

tomato  seed,  the  earliest,  smoothest  and  most  pro- 
ductive strain  ever  offered.  Trial  package  25  rem  s 
1<  or  larger  quantities  write  Michigan  Tnm-o., 
Specialists,  The  Clover-Leaf  Farm!  Plymouth Mi'-h 


Patents 


Patents.  Trade-Marks  &  Copyrights.  Our 
handbook  on  patents  will  be  sent  free  on  request 
All  patents  secured  through  us  are  described  with- 
out cost  to  the  Patentee  in  the  Scientific  American 
— Munn  &  Co.,  Patent  Attorneys,  366  Broadwav 
New  \ork.  Washington  Office,  625  F  Street, 
A\  ashmgton,  D.  C 


Real  estate 


A.?s.H.e  prazy?  .  The  owner  of  a  plantation  in 
Mississippi  is  giving  away  a  few  five-acre  tracts 
The  only  condition  is  that  figs  be  planted  Tin 
owner  wants  enough  figs  raised  to  supply  a  Canning 
Factory.  You  can  secure  five  acres  and  an  interest 
iti  the  factory  by  writing  Eubank  Farms  Company 
.22  Keystone.  Pittsburg,  Pa.  They  will  plant  and 
care  for  your  trees  for  $6  per  month.  Your  profit 
should  be  $1,000  per  year.  Some  think  this  man  is 
crazy  for  giving  away  such  valuable  land,  but  there 
may  be  method  in  his  madness. 


Patents  that  Protect  and  Pay.  Advice  and 
books  free.  Highest  references.  Best  results. 
Promptness  assured.  Send  sketch  or  model  for 
free  search.  Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent  Lawyer 
624  F  Street.  Washington.  D.  O. 


Ideas  Wanted — Manufacturers  are  writing  for 
patents  procured  through  me.     Three  books  with 
list  200  inventions  wanted  sent  free.    Advice  Free. 
I  get  patent  or  no  fee.    R.  B.  Owen,  56  Owen  Bldg 
Washington,  D.  C. 


"Protective  Patents  Produced  Promptly." 
Books  of  information  free.  Trade-Marks  Regis- 
tered United  States  Patent  Office. 

Robb  &  Robb, 

206-208  Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.  C 


Help  wanted 


Million  Dollar  Winner.  Tremendous,  rapid 
sales  stagger  country.  Agents  happv,  banking 
enormous  profits  daily.  New  invention,  yet  million 
sales  already  recorded.  Walters  sold  51  first  7  hours; 
Arnold  SO  first  day.  Everybody  wants  Grab's 
scientific  Shoe  Cleaner  on  doorstep.  Saves  drudgery, 
carpets,  shoes,  money.  Automatically  removes  mud, 
snow.  Mechanical  wonder.  Investigate  quick. 
Territory  free;  worth  fortune.  Security  Mfg.  Co.. 
Dept  76,  Toledo.  O.  ' 


Government  Civil  Service  Positions  pay  big 
money.  Examinations  everywhere  soon.  Get 
prepared  by  former  Government  Examiner. 
Booklet  free.  Write  today.  Patterson  Civil 
Service  School,  Box  3018,  Rochester.  N.  Y 


Gentlemen  moving  in  the  society  of  club  mem- 
bers, college  men  and  other  lovers  of  the  delightful 
things  of  life,  can  earn  many  discreet  dollars,  reg- 
ularly, by  taking  orders  for  our  pure,  handmade 
Egyptian  cigarettes,  exquisitely  blended  and  smartly 
marked  with  monograms,  crests,  etc.  Write  for  ful'l 
particulars.  Mr.  Leidel.  116  East  2Sth  St..  New 
*  ork  City. 


Will  pay  Reliable  Man  or  Woman  liberally  to 
distribute  100  Free  packages  Perfumed  Borax 
Soap  Powder  among  friends.  No  money  required 
F.  Ward  Company,  220  Institute  PI.,  Chicago 


Soap  Agents  Make  more  money  selling  Linro 
Products.  Coffee,  flavorings,  spices,  soaps,  per- 
fumes— 135  other  items.  Big  commission.  Ex- 
clusive territory.  Freight  allowed.  Extra  free 
premiums  besides  cash  given.  Free  Sample  Case. 
.\<.  depo-.it  required.  Particulars  cost  nothing 
Write  today.  Linro  Company,  11  Linro  Bldg.  St 
Louis.  Mo. 


Agents — let  us  show  you  the  best  paving  can- 
vassing business  in  the  V.  S.  We  have  it.  Write  to 
the  lanf'-t  makers  of  transparent  handled  knivis 
and  razor*  in  the  world  for  proof.  Novelty  Cutlerv 
Co..  1 13  Bar  Street.  Canton.  Ohio 


Agents — The  biggest  money-maker  out  in  years 
Concentrated  liquor  extracts.  Makes  the  real  arti- 
cle at  home.  Saves  over  50  per  cent.  Something 
new.  enormous  demand,  sells  fast,  coins  you  money. 
C  an  Is-  sold  anywhere,  wet  or  dry.  Guaranteed 
•Irtctly  legitimate.  Small  condensed  package.  Ter- 
ritory going  fast.  Just  Mini  postal  today.  Uni- 
versal ImjK.rt  C«..  l|7  Third  Si..  Cincinnati.  O 


Billy  Sunday's  mi-jwatre — authorized.  < ;  n  a  t 
n|ip>irtumt  !-,r  man  or  woman  to  make  $0.00  to 
$15.00  a  day.  Unusually  lilx-ral  terms.  Spare  time 
may  be  um-tI.  Particulars  and  samples  free.  Universal 
HiMe  II,,.,.,     i      \V|„.,,„|  m,llf    Philadelphia  I'a 


Big  Fronts  l>-tt«Tlng  More  Windows.  Ourreadv- 
madj .  untamUhable.  metallic  Sign  U-tters  easily 
spoiled by  anyone.  Five  samples  and  Instructions 
L-  •  .Everbriu!  Co..  Dept.  n.  Long  Island  City, 
New  ^  ork. 

Ageoti 
quick  e«t 
ar.li-  lei., 
Arn.-rt.  *r 

Big  I 


g  .\. 
earth. 


*    fast.-M    sellers  and 
Ms*,  permanent,  profit  - 
o  »7.',  a  week.  Addr. 
fhlrd  St..  Cincinnati. O. 


Hal. 


every  where 


re- 


Wanted — Men  and  women,  IS  or  over,  for  Gov- 
ernment jobs.  $75.00  month.  Common  education 
sufficient.  Write  immediately  for  Spring  examina- 
tion dates  and  free  sample  questions.  Franklin 
Institute,  Dept.  P  59,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Factories  Wanted.  Cheap  hydro-electric  power 
raU  and  water  rates  and  sites,  textile  and  furniture 
center,  openings  for  100  factories,  climate,  labor 
plenty.  Guaranty  Co.  to  aid.  Write  Chamber 
Commerce,  Columbus.  Ga. 


Typewriters 


Genuine  typewriter  bargains,  no  matter  what 
make,  lowest  prices  and  easiest  terms.  Write  for 
big  bargain  list  and  catalogue  17.  L.  J.  Peabodv 
286  Devonshire  St.,  Boston 

Motion  picture  plays 


You  can  earn  big  money  writing  moving  pic- 
ture Plays.  Great  demand.  Send  for  free  book 
valuable  information,  special  prize  offer.  Chicago 
Photo-playwright  College,  Box  278,  S.  N.,  Chicago 


Miscellaneous 


Men  of  ideas  and  inventive  ability  should  write 
for  new^  Lists  of  Needed  Inventions,"  "Patent 
Buyers,  and  "How  to  Get  Your  Patent  and  Your 
Money.     Advice  Free.    Randolph  &  Co.,  Patent 

Attorneys,  Dept.  43,  Washington,  D.  O.  

d  IPav,  highest  cash  prices  for  butterflies,  insects 
Profitable  work  for  men  and  women  every  Spring 
Summer  and  Fall.  Instruction  Book.  Send  stamp' 
Sinclair.  Entomologist,  D.  40,  Los  Angeles,  Cal 


PATENTS 


FEE  RETURNED 


Instruction 


Free  Tuition  by  Mail.  Civil  service,  norm.il 
academic,  business,  agricultural,  English,  drawing 
engineering,  real  estate  and  law  courses  thoroughly 
taught  by  mail.  For  "Free  Tuition  Plan,"  address 
Carnegie  College,  Rogers,  Ohio 


Irregular  handwriting  changed  to  a  rapid  busi- 
ness style  at  home,  in  spare  time.  World's  best 
penman  teaches  you.  Write  for  free  Journal 
r.  H.  Courtney,  Box  Y  492.  Detroit.  Mich. 


Quick  Money  Collecting  old  accounts.  Easy 
pleasant  work.  Send  for  free  booklet,  "Skilful  Col- 
lecting." Collectors'  Association,  Hearst  Street 
Newark,  Ohio. 


Women's  corner 


Will   pay  Reliable  Woman  liberally  for  distrib- 
uting 2000  Free  packages  Perfumed  Soap  Powder 
in  your  town.   No  money  required.  F.  Ward  &  Co 
220  Institute  PI..  Chicago. 


Ladies  to  Sew  at  home  for  a  large  Philadelphia 
firm;  good  money;  steady  work;  no  canvassing; 
send  stamped  envelope  for  prices  paid.  Universal 
Co    1  >epl    12.  Walnul  St.,  Philadelphia  Pa 


Poultry 


Write  your  name  on  a  postal  for  our  new 

112  page  1915  book  on  Poultry  Raising  just  out 
Nothing  published  like  it — better  than  last  year 
Full  of  practical  helps — how  to  breed,  feed  and 
rear.  Tells  how  leaders  succeed — which  breeds 
lay  and  pay  best — gives  plans  for  poultry  houses 
how  to  build  brooder  out  of  old  piano  box,  etc. 
I'1  erilic  Hi''  famous  Prairie  State  Incubators  ami 
Brooders.  Worth  dollars  fren  for  writing.  Prairie 
Male  Incubator  Company,  307  Main  St.,  Homer 
OltJT,  Pa. 


Photography 


Send  sketch  for  free  search  of  Patent  Office  Records 
How  to  Obtain  a  Patent  and  What  to  Invent, 
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supper-room,  and  in  a  moment,  more,  Tav 
is  in  the  center  of  a  crowd  again.  They  &! 
know  each  other,  these  friends  of  Hilly's  ai  n 
Tommy's  and  Geraldine's,  but  Tavy  is 
stranger,  and  exceptionally  beautiful,  an 
clever  in  a  different  little  way,  and  the  gif 
who  is  going  to  marry  Billy;  so  they  are  al 
very  nice  to  her.  There  is  no  formal  supp< 
at  the  party,  for  the  dance  is  too  imjxirtan' 
There  are  just  tables  spread  with  even 
thing  in  the  world,  and  you  walk  in  and  hcl 
yourself,  and  a  cast-iron  butler,  aided  by  ; 
porcelain  second  butler,  pours  wine  an- 
ladles  punch  and  serves  ices  and  replenishe 
things  in  general,  and  it  is  very  wonderful  l- 
wide-eyed  Tavy,  who  neither  tries  to  act  a 
if  she  were  used  to  all  these  magnificcn 
things  nor  betrays  any  undue  unfamiliarity 
for  Tavy  has  one  gift  from  her  mother  whicl 
is  far  more  precious  than  any  jewel,  and  can 
not  be  bought  with  gold,  and  is  an  oper 
sesame  in  any  company:  breeding.  Geral 
dine  Benning  takes  particular  note  of  thai 
quality,  and  again  there  is  that  little  flasl 
of  a  glitter  in  her  eye. 

"Get  me  some  punch,  Billy.  I'm  dread 
fully  thirsty  to-night!"  Geraldine.  It  I 
their  dance,  but  she  has  preferred  to  sit  it 
out.  She  is  nibbling  at  a  peppermint  wafer 
and  she  has  given  him  one.  He  has  it 
crunched  in  his  mouth  now. 
("A11  right,  Sis,"  and  he  starts  away. 
"I  think  I  saw  a  pitcher  of  it  on  the  tab- 
ourette  behind  the  palms."  Geraldine  drawls 
this  lazily. 

They  are  in  the  alcove  leading  off  from  the 
convervatory,  a  cozy  little,  dimly-lighted 
corner,  with  a  thick  rug  on  the  floor  and  easy 
tete-a-tete  chairs.  Billy  brings  in  the  tray, 
with  the  tall  pitcher  and  some  glasses,  and 
pours  for  her.  He  pours  for  himself. 

"This  beverage  is  almost  like  a  drink. 
I'll  have  to  tell  Three-B  to  serve  a  pepper- 
mint wafer  with  each  glass,"  and  Geraldine 
watches  him  curiously  as  he  drinks  it. 

"Tavy  is  a  pretty  dancer.  As  soon  as 
she  is  more  familiar  with  the  new  steps,  we'll 
take  her  up  to  one  of  Mrs.  Wilton's  affairs." 

Billy  does  not  notice  the  slight  in  that  re- 
mark, but  he  does  notice  that  Tavy  has  been 
mentioned,  and  that  is  enough  for  him,  quite 
sufficient  to  chain  his  attention  for  any 
length  of  time;  so  they  chat  comfortably 
away,  and  Billy  pours  out  more  of  the  punch 
from  the  tall  pitcher  from  behind  the  palms 
and  drinks  it.  With  the  third  glass  he  smacks 
his  lips,  and  considers. 

"By  George,  I  believe  there's  the  flavor 
of  whisky  in  this  stuff!  I  haven't  tasted  it 
for  a  month,  but  I  could  tell  a  drop  of  it  in  the 
ocean,  I  think.  It  leaves  a  peculiar  taste  on 
the  tongue." 

Geraldine  veils  her  eyes,  lest  that  glitter 
be  seen. 

"  There  couldn't  be  much  of  it,"  she  drawls, 
as  nonchalantly  as  if  it  were  of  no  conse- 
quence. "  Father's  dance  punch  is  too  harm- 
less to  be  interesting." 

"Whisky  in  it  just  the  same."  Billy 
laughs  and  drains  his  glass,  and  accepts  the 
peppermint  wafer  which  Geraldine  hands 
him.  _  The  peppermint  cannot  altogether 
disguise  the  flavor  which  is  in  this  pitcher 
of  very  special  punch,  but  it  can  disguise  the 
quantity. 

By  and  by,  Geraldine  discovers  thai  il  is 
tune  for  her  dance  with  Miriam  Hasselton's 
recently  acquired  husband,  and  she  would 
not  miss  I  ha  i,  dance  for  worlds.  She  par- 
ticularly dislikes  Miriam.  So  she  strolls  out 
of  the  alcove,  with  her  arm  in  Billy's,  and 
holding  it  rather  closely.  There  is  something 
quite  soothing  in  the  touch  of  Geraldine. 

She  leads  the  way  over  to  Hie  den,  where 
Jai  I.  f  : reeves  and  two  or  three  Others  ol  the 
married  men,  who  would  rather  talk  shop 
than  dance,  are  tilling  the  room  with  blue 
smoke,  and  she  leaves  Billy  there  on  deposit. 
Then-  is  a.  decanter  ol'  whisky  on  the'tabl* 
and  glasses,  and  Jack  Grcevcs  is  pouring 
himself  a  drink. 

"  Have  a  little  nip,  Hilly?" 

The  tBSte  is  on  his  tongue,  and  one  won't 
hurt.  Besides,  he  has  mil  promised  he  will 
nCVCr  touch  Whiskey.  He  is  safe  Inn,  la- 
cause  Tavy  is  with  him.  lie  has  only  sworn 
never  to  get  drunk;  and  the  taste  is  on  his 
tongue! 

The  library  is  the  favorite  lounging-placc 
for  those  who  do  not  dance  every  number. 
H.  B.  Benhing  holds  sway  in  here,  during 
(he  latter  half  of  the  evening,  and  he  is  very 
much  Liken  wilh  Billy's  Tavy.  She  sits 
out  a  dance  in  the  library  wilh  a  tall  fore- 
headed  young  man,  who  has  overdone  a 
sprained  ankle,  and  quite  a  little  CtOWd  of 

them  gather.    Three  u   Benning  makes 

room  for  Tavy  on  tin-  ben  h  beside  him. 

lie  loves  youtn  and  laughter  better  than  hi 

loves  old  wine;    and  Tavy  represents  all 

three,  considering  the  wine  to  be  the  wine 
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ife.  They  are  discussing  a  weighty  sub 
:  boxing. 

They  never  come  hack,  declares  pom- 
s  old  Joseph  Gandish,  whose  chest  pro- 
ies  so  far  that  he  has  to  stoop  to  look 
m.  "It's  true  of  all  the  champions,  and 
ill  the  sports." 

Nobodv  ever  comes  back,  says  Lhree- 
Hmning,  dropping  his  cigarct  in  an  ash 
aver.  He  has  noted  that  the  smoke  fol 
s  Taw. 

Vou  said  those  very  words  one  night  at 
uptown  supper  dance  we  gave,"  Mrs. 
ming  reminds  him.    "We  were  talking 
mt  sonic  funny  drunkard  whom  Hilly  Lane 
light  from  the  Bowery  to  his  apartments.' 
'Oh  yes!"   Mrs.  Mortissant,  who  is  even 
jtr  now  than  when  she  was  Miriam  Has 
m.    "Do  vou  remember  the  atrocious 
icature  Tommy  Tinkle  drew  of  him; 
ar-eyed.  awful  creature,  peering  through 
angle  of  matted  hair  and  beard?  His 
ne  was  Bow-Wow." 

Pommv  Tinkle  came  loafing  in  on  the 
Be,  and,  startled,  he  catches  the  dawning 
k  of  horror  on  Tavy's  face. 
'Whatever  became  of  him.  Tommy?" 
e  heavy  voice  of  Joseph  Gandish.  "  Noth- 
•  good,  I'll  be  bound." 
'Bow-wow?  Oh  yes."  Tommy  laughs, 
one  discovering  a  joke  after  an  effort  at 
morv.  "You  were  quite  right,  Gandish. 
;  set'  fire  to  his  bed,  and  Burke  put  him 
I  and  he's  never  been  seen  nor  heard  fro.n 
fee."  He  did  not  look  at  Tavy  as  he  spok  . 
t'he  could  hear  an  almost  inaudible  draw- 
fin  of  the  breath. 

raw  rose  presently,  very  quietly  and 
onspicuously. 

'I  haven't  been  on  the  veranda,  Tommy 
must  be  pretty  out  there,"  and,  as  they 
ss  into  the  fresh  night  air,  Tommy  feels  her 
ad  tremble  on  his  arm.  She  says  nothing 
t  there  is  a  trace  of  pallor  on  her  cheeks 
d  her  bosom  flutters  now  and  then,  and 
ten  the  music  starts  and  they  come  back 
;o  the  ballroom,  he  is  sure  that  the  look  in 
r  eyes,  as  she  leaves  him  for  her  dancing 
rtner,  is  a  look  of  gratitude. 
Bow- Wow!  What  a  dreadful  name  for 
y  human  being  to  have  borne,  even  a  poor 
unkard  from  the  Bowery,  who  set  fire  to 
i  bed,  and  was  turned  out,  and  was  never 
ard  of  any  more!  Tavy  wanted  Billy. 
,e  wanted  him  all  through  that  dance,  and 
e  next  and  the  next,  for  somehow  there 
d  come  just  the  faintest,  far-off  hint  of 
dness  into  this  happiest  night  of  her  life. 
»w-Wow!  She  could  not  get  the  name  out 
her  mind. 

She  missed  Billy  very  much  during  these 
3t  few  dances.  He  was  not  even  on  the 
lor  for  her  to  look  at,  and,  when  she  was 
srried,  he  was  so  comforting,  with  his 
rong,  clean-cut  features,  and  his  clear  eyes 
i  full  of  understanding.  It  was  a  silly  cus- 
im  to  make  people  dance  with  everybody 
hen  they  would  so  much  rather  dance  with 
st  one.  Especially  after  a  person  became 
red,  it  was  so  good  to  have  a  firm  arm  to  be 
ipported  upon,  and  one  the  embrace  of 
hich  could  be  courted  rather  than  ignored, 
bwever,  at  last  the  program  was  nearly 
jne,  and  the  very  next  dance  would  be 
illy's!  She  smiled,  and  her  eyes  bright- 
led,  as  she  thought  of  that. 

It  was  Geraldine  who  joined  her  just  be- 
<re  the  last  dance,  and,  quite  naturally, 
'avy  asked  her  if  she  had  seen  Billy. 

"  Xot  for  ages,"  replied  the  cheerful  voice 
[  Geraldine.  "I'm  sending  out  a  call  for 
tie  last  dance,  though,  and  we'll  have  every- 
ody  from  their  hidden  comers,"  and, 
tughing,  she  went  away.    She  was  back  in 

minute  or  two,  however,  and  searched  for 
.er  dear  friend  Tavy  immediately. 

She  was  with  her  in  the  ballroom,  amid 
|uite  a  little  group  of  Tavy's  new  friends 
nd  admirers,  when  the  hide-aways  began 
o  stroll  in,  and  she  was  standing  right  in 
ront  of  Tavy  almost,  when  Billy  came. 

She  had  no  need  to  turn  and  watch  Billy. 
She  could  tell  all  about  him  from  the  look 
Hi  Tavy's  face!  Those  delicately  tinted  oval 
:heeks  had  turned  as  white  as  the  poor  little 
:hiffon  frock,  the  same  one  she  had  worn 
die  night  Billy  was  late  for  the  theater  en- 
'agement.  Tavy's  eyes  widened  with  ter- 
ror, and  she  stood  as  rigid  as  if  she  had  been 
frozen  into  a  beautiful  snow-white  statue! 
rhe  glitter  in  Geraldine's  eyes  was  thor- 
oughly unveiled  now,  as,  noting  the  death- 
like silence  and  the  shocked  faces,  she 
turned  to  survey  Billy.  His  hair  was  rum- 
pled down  over  his  forehead,  on  his  lips  was 
a  foolish  grin,  while  out  of  his  swaying  body 
and  his  puffed  face  his  familiar  demon  leered 
its  red  leer  and  snarled  its  red  snarl.  Billy 
was  drunk! 

(Chester's  best  story  is  conti  uiel  i:i  April.) 
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A  Complete  Course 


Rarely,  if  ever,  has  a  book  been  published 
which  has  created  such  a  sensation.  In 
the  last  few  months  over  50,000  thinking 
men  and  women  have  become  owners 
of  "Power  of  Will,"  and  unless  every 
sign  fails  this  number  will  be  doubled 
almost  before  this  announcement  goes 
to  press. 

Wherever  one  goes,  people  ar;  discussing 
the  wondrrful  discoverbs  and  nsw-found 
sacrets  of  achievement  laid  bare  for  th? 
first  time  in  this  great  work — by  Frank 
Channing  Haddock,  the  famous  scientist 
—  secrets  which  enable  any  man  or 
woman  to  train  his  or  her  will  into  a 

faculty    of  almost  

magical  health  and 
money-winning 
power. 


"Power  of  Will,"  while  bound  in  book  form,  is  in 
reality  a  complete  course  in  Will  Training — the  first 
ever  conceived.  The  author.  Dr.  Haddock,  has  de- 
voted years  to  the  most  profound  analysis  of  the 
will  in  "human  beings.  Yet  every  step  in  the  28  fas- 
cinating lessons  is  written  so  simply  that  anyone 
can  understand  them  and  apply  the  principles, 
methods  and  rules  set  down  with  noticeable  results 
almost  from  the  very  start. 

A  Veritable  Godsend 

"Power  of  Will"  has  pulled  men  out  of  the  gutter 
and  put  them  on  the  road  to  self-respect  and  suc- 
cess— it  has  enabled  men  to  overcome  drink  and 
other  vices  almost  over-night — it  has  helped  over- 
come sickness  and  nervousness,  making  thousands 
of  sick  people  well — it  has  transformed  unhappy, 
envious,  discontented  people  into  dominating 
personalities  suffused  with  the  joy  of  living 
—  it  has  enabled  people  who 
into    the   grooves  of 


Will  Power  is 
Motive  Power 

The  Will  is  the  motive 
power  of  the  brain. 
The  keenest  brain  iD 
the  world  has  no  more 
chance  of  carrying  its 
owner  over  the  road 
to  success  without  will 
power  back  of  it,  than 
a  railroad  engine  has 
of  crossing  the  conti- 
nent without  steam — 
for  the  will  runs  the 
brain. 

The  will  is  the  weapon  of  achievement — upon  that 
does  accomplishment  hinge.  When  the  will 
fails,  the  battle  is  lost.  Show  me  a  successful  man 
and  I'll  show  you  a  man  with  an  indomitable  will. 
No  reasonable  ambition  is  out  of  reach  of  a  man 
with  a  properly  trained  will.  And  now  for  the 
first  time  in  history  has  the  secret  of  training  the 
will  been  brought  within  your  grasp. 

How  To  Strengthen  the  Will 

Everyone  knows  what  can  be  accomplished  by  ex- 
ercising the  brain.  Our  whole  educational  system 
is  founded  upon  the  theory  that  the  brain  can  be  de- 
veloped in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  intelligent 
exercise  and  use  to  which  it  is  put. 

For  years  scientists  have  known  that  the  same  is 
true  of  the  will — that  the  will  can  be  made  indomit- 
able by  intelligent  exercise  and  use. 

The  trouble  has  been  that  until  now  no  one  has  ever 
devoted  their  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  will. 
And  since  we  have  never  been  taught  to  use  it,  most 
of  us  don't  know  how.  We  float  along,  carrying  out 
other  people's  wills  simply  because  our  own  will 
has  become  scotched  and  dormant  from  lack  of 
use. 

If  you  should  keep  your  arm  in  a  sling  for  two  years 
it  would  become  powerless  to  lift  a  spoon;  the  same 
is  true  of  the  will — it  becomes  powerless  to  serve  its 
owner  simply  from  lack  of  use. 


Some  "Power  of  Will"  Owners 

A  list  of  owners  of  "Power  of  Will"  reads 
almost  like  a  list  of  "  Who's  Who,  and 
they  speak  of  it  as  a  Bible.  They  include 
hundreds  of  successful  business  men. 
statesmen,  government  officials,  writers, 
physicians,  thoughtful  men  and  women  in 
every  field  of  work— in  every  town  and 
city  in  the  country,  and  as  the  news 
spreads  the  number  grows  daily  by  leaps 
and  bounds. 

Among  those  who  read,  use  and  praise  "  Power 
of  Will"  are  such  men  as  Judge  Ben  B  Lind- 
sey;  Supreme  Court  Justice  Parker  Wu  Ting 
Fang,  ex-Chinese  Ambassador;  Asst  Post- 
master-General Britt;  General  Manager 
Christeson  of  Wells-Fargo  Express  Co^,  E.  M. 

C^TErnest^ 

Pew"  We^na^/nundfeds  SS£Jg£ 
equally  prominent,  and  thousands  more  whose 
names  you  know.  


had  sunk  deep 
rut  to  pull  themselves 
out  and  become  masters 
instead  of  the  blind 
tool  of  circumstance  — 
it  has  reawakened  am- 
bition in  men  and 
women  who  had  been 
turned  from  their  life 
purpose  and  given  them 
the  courage  and  confi- 
dence to  build  anew  — 
it  has  converted  fail- 
ures in  business  into 
spectacular  successes  — 
it  has  enabled  success- 
ful men  to  undertake 
even  bigger  proj  ects 
by  showing  them  how 
to  use  the  power  they 
already  possess  with 
even  more  telling  force. 
Young  and  old  alike, 
men  and  women  in  all 
walks  of  life,  testify  to 
the  almost  magical 
changes  in  their  lives 
once  they  understand 
Dr.  Haddock's  simple 
formula  for  strengthen- 
ing the  will  —  once 
they  know  how  to  use 
this  God -given  faculty 
recognized  the  world  over  as  the  greatest  weapon 
of  achievement. 

Send  No  Money 

"Power  of  Will"  in  28  lessons  (400  pages)  is  hand- 
somely  bound  in  half  leather,  has  gold-top  leaves 
and  contains  more  material  than  any  course  selling 
for  $2*  00— yet  the  price  is  only  $3.00  and  it  won  t 
cost  you  a  single  penny  to  examine  this  great  work 


your  own 


home. 


Merely   mail   the  coupon, 
without  money, "enclosing  only  your  business  card 
or  eivinti  a  reference  and  I  11  send  you  a  copy  by 
return  post.    Keep  it  five  days— study  it  at  your 
ie;sure--then  if  you  feel  you  can  part  with  it,  send 
the  book  back— otherwise  remit  the  S3. 00     Don  t 
let  a  single  unnecessary  moment  go  by  without  the 
secrets  of  achievement    that    are   yours  once 
vou  have   "Power  of  Will"  —  secrets  that  are 
helping  thousands  of  others   win  greater 
success  and   happiness  —  secrets  which  ^ 


WHAT 
USERS  SAY 

"I  hand  you  $3  in  pay- 
ment; from  what  I  have 
already  seen  I  believe  I  can 
get  $300  to  $30,000  worth 
of  good  out  of  it." — C.  D. 
Van  Vechten.  General 
Agent,  No.  West  Life  Ins. 
Co..  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

"'Will  Power'  is  a  com- 
pilation of  mighty  force. 
My  first  week's  benefit  in 
dollars  is  #900.00 — cost 
S3. 00;  profit  S897.00." — 
J.  W.  Heistand,  916 Tribune 
Bklg.,  Chicago,  III. 

"In  my  judgment  'Power 
of  Will'  is  wonderful." — 
Owen  J.  McCaughey.  Secy, 
of  Corp.  Securities  Co.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

"  Enclosed  find  check; 
send  IS  copies  to  our  New 
York  office." — W.  M.  Tay- 
lor, Efficiency  Expert,  the 
Overland  Auto  Co.,  Toledo. 

"Send  us  18  copies  for 
our  various  offices." — Ward 
Baking  Corp.,  New  York. 

"The  character  of  'Pow- 
er of  Will'  is  such  that  he 
who  reads  and  puts  forth 
effort  will  soon  find  himself 
out  of  the  common  herd." 
— E.  A.  Good.  President  of 
Nebraska  Lumber  Dealers* 
Assn.,  Cowles,  Neb. 

*'I  have  carefully  gone 
over  "Power  of  Will'  and 
find  it  admirable." — Chas. 
OHn,  Editorial  Rooms 
Boston  Evening  Transcript, 
Boston,  Mass. 

"Here's  $3  for  you. 
'  Power  of  Will '  received . 
It  is  the  book  I've  wished 
for,  for  years." — J.  L.  Sea- 
well,  Clerk  of  -Supreme 
Court,  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Raleigh,  N.  C. 

"I  am  unable  to  do  this 
book  justice  with  the  pen. 
It  is  a  lifelong  study, 
known  and  prized  by  those 
who  are  fortunate  enough 
to  select  it  out  of  the 
many." — Sam'l  Rose,  Jef- 
ferson Loan  Society,  Inc., 
Norfolk,  Va. 

"Your  book  'Power  of 
Will'  has  been  carefully 
examined  by  me  and  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
it  greatly  surpasses  my 
highest  expectations." — J. 
N.  Toole,  Post  Office  In- 
spector, United  States  Gov- 
ernment, Selma,  Ala, 


We  have  hundreds 
of  such  testi- 
monials on 

file.  X  S 

S  A.  L.  Pelton 

President 


PELTON 
PUB.  CO. 

33  Wilcox  Block, 
Meriden,  Conn. 


no~one  can  afford  to   be   without  in  ^ 

today's  life  struggle  against   even  ^ 

greater  odds.  ^      Gentlemen  :  —  Please  send  me  a  copy 

of  "  Power  of  Will "  without  charge.  I 

Remember,  you  risk  nothing           ~  tQ  temit    53.00,    or  remail    the  book 

-and  you  have    worlds          ^  ^  ^ 
to  gain.  ^ 


Merely  mail  the 
coupon,  but 
do  it  right 

now  . 


Name . 


Address  . 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  ROSTER 


Powder  Point  School  for  Boys 

Extensive  grounds;  modern  buildings.  Concrete  hall 
just  opened.  New  gymnasium.  Athletic  fields  ( .indi  r 
track.  College  or  business  preparation  "Pper  and  lower 
schools.  Address  Ralph  K.  Beakce,  A.  M.,  Headmaster. 

Duxbury.  Massachusetts,  18  King  Caesar  Road. 


Posse  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics 

>7th  year.  New  building.  Courses  of  one,  two  and 
three  years.  Positions  for  graduates.  Similar  courses  m 
Medical  Gymnastics.   Apply  to        ^  SECRETARy 

Boston,  Massachusetts,  770  Beacon  Street. 


Westchester  Academy  ££°g3  gSSSSSffi 

life  as  well  as  for  all  colleges.  Strict  attention  to  character 
development.  Enrollment  limited,  insuring  indiviilu.il  care 
and  instruction.  Beautiful,  healthful  location.  Outdoor  life. 
Physical  and  semi-military  training.  Write  for  particulars. 
White  Plains,  New  York. 


fT1  "•  a  „„  J  ,.„,-.  Prepares  for  college — and 

Riverview  Academy  li{e.  individual  training  tor 

younger  boys  and  students  who  need  to  be  interested  and 
iaught  how  to  study.  Tutoring  and  coaching  for  condi- 
tions Finishing  courses  in  vocational  studies.  Expenses 
moderate,  opportunities  for  self  help  to  capable  young 
men  of  high  character.  Catalog,  C. C.GAINES, M. A. ,LL.D. 
Poui:hkeepsie,  N.  Y„  Box  785. 


Wentworth  Military  Academy 


Designated 


by  War  De- 
the  highest  rating  given 


partment  as  "Honor  School,' 

Courses  prepare  for  leading  Colleges.  Universities,  Na- 
tional Academies  or  Business.  Government  supervision. 
In  "Class  A."   All  athletics. 

"Lexington.  Missouri.  lSS'j 


For  catalog,  address 

The  Secretary. 
Washington  Avenue 


St.  John's  Military  Academy  ™S' 

Eminently  fitted  for  training  American  boys.  Thorough 
scholastic' and  military  instruction  Situated  on  high,  well- 
drained  ground,  in  the  beautiful  Waukesha  County  Lake 
re  'ion  Extensive  equipment.  Govt,  rating,  "Disting- 
uished Institution."  Catalogue. 

Delafield,  Waukesha  County,  Wisconsin,  Box  6- J. 
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We  will  Send  Postpaid  a  Can  of 


— enough  for  polishing  a  small  floor,  a  piano, 
several  pieces  of  furniture  or  an  automobile. 

Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  is  a  complete 
finish  and  polish  for  all  finished  surfaces.  It 
gives  perfect  results  over  varnish,  shellac,  oil, 
etc.    You  will  find  it  splendid  as  a  polish  for 


1 


Floors 

Linoleum 

Woodwork 


Automobiles 

Furniture 

Pianos 


Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  is  clean  and 
easy  to  use  and  economical.  It  imparts  a  per- 
fectly hard,  dry,  artistic  finish  of  great  beauty 

and  durability.  It 
is  impervious  to 

■water,  scratches,  heel -marks,  finger 
prints,  dust,  etc,  and  can  easily  be 
kept  in  perfect  condition. 

Every  Housewife 

who  takes  pride  in  keeping  her  home 
sanitary  and  in  a  high  state  of  repair 
needs  Johnson's  Prepared  Wax.  Keep 
a  can  always  on  hand — every  day  will 
bring  some  use  for  it.  It  is  just  as 
necessary  around  the  house  as  soap. 


for  the  artistic  coloring  of  all  wood.  With 
it  inexpensive  soft  woods  may  be  finished 
so  they  are  as  beautiful  as  hard  wood. 
Made  in  seventeen  shades,  including 
Mahogany,  Mission,  Early  English,  etc. 

Johnson's  Wood  Dye  penetrates 
deeply  —  is  economical  —  dries  quickly 
and  is  very  easy  to  use.  It  is  unequalled 
for  finishing  new  furniture,  woodwork 
and  floors  and  for  doing  over  old  work 
of  this  character— for  staining  basketry, 
etc.  Your  dealer  can  show  you  panels 
of  wood  finished  with  Johnson's  Wood 
Dye. 


Free  Instruction  Book 

Ask  your  paint  or  hardware  dealer  for  a  free  copy 
of  our  25c  rolor  book  "The  Proper  Treatment  lor 
I  loors  Woodwork  and  Furniture."  This  book  is 
tin;  work  of  famous  experts — it  is  full  of  valuable 
>  '•  «  'in  home  beautifying — beautifully  illustrated 
in  colors. 

I  irlOj  We  will  send  you  postpaid  a  ran  of  Johnson's 
Prepared  w«   -sufficient  for  polishing  a 
mil ill  floor,  a  piano,  several  pieces 
of  furniture,  or  an  automobile.   


8.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON 

"7  he  Wood  Finishing  Authorities" 
R  Af  .INK,  WISCONSIN,  ij.S.K. 
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The   Hollow  Ship 

{Continued  from  page  27. ii 


tell 


be.    But  you  will  believe  me  when  I 
you  that  it  has  been  a  new  experience.' 
"  f  know  that." 

"If  I  hadn't  fortified  myself  with  a  drug, 
f  couldn't  have  walked  out  of  the  hotel,  f 
have  been  on  familiar  and  even  literary 
terms  with  a  bartender." 

"You'll  never  know  how  grateful  I  am  " 
replied  Mrs.  Manning, 

"Probably  not.  Few  people  ever  go  the 
limit  in  showing  gratitude.  And— what 
were  we  saying?" 

"We  were  speaking  of  the  gralitu ie  of  a 
mother  to  the  man  who  has,  perhaps,  saved 
her  son's  life." 

The  great  specialist  looked  into  her  face 
with  a  kind  of  dazed  despair.  Then  he  sat 
down  very  quickly  in  the  nearest  chair 
gripped  the  arms  very  tight,  and  appeared 
to  be  struggling  for  self-mastery.  But  grad- 
ually he  had  to  give  that  up.  His  features 
relaxed  into  a  baffled  mischievous  grin,  and 
he  began  to  giggle. 

"It  was  gr{iy  while  it  lasted,"  he  said 
'  simply  gray." 

Mrs.  Manning  laughed  till  the  tears  came, 
laughed  till  her  guest  was  genuinely  huffed 
and  offended. 

(  "Who  are  you,"  he  said  reproachfully 
to  stan'  all  the  day  idle  besigh  hollow 
ships?  " 

Cedric  and  Cecil  were  driving  round  and 
round  Central  Park,  in  a  taxi-cab,  in  the 
dusk,  in  lilac-time.  Their  arms  were  wound 
round  and  round  each  other. 

Cedric  had  not  had  a  drink  for  a  year. 
(A  new  Gouverneur  Morris  novel— his  biggest  yet,  begins  in  Hearst's  shortly 


Lven  when  he  had  found  out  the  irB  il 
had  been  played  upon  him,  the  old  d<  il 
him  had  only  lifted  up  its  head,  prick' d  1 
its  cars,  and  Hopped  down  and  died  a  vl 
natural  death. 

"No,  dear,"  Cedric  was  saying,  "youl 
got  to  hand  it  to  mother,  because  she  s| 
ceeded  in  the  end.  She  tried  every  mi  ilJ 
she  could  think  of.  The  first  one  wa  i 
most  foolish;  the  second  was  loss  so,  nnl 
finally,  the  very  last  not  only  succeed! 
but  was  as  good  as  a  play.  Vou  say  4 
didn't  understand  me?  Did  I  undersia] 
her?  Did  I  even  try?  No;  but  she  tnl 
and  tried,  and  kept  praying  for  light  al 
wisdom,  until  light  and  wisdom  came 
see  her  progress  through  the  sheer  fore- 
loving  me  f rom  folly  to  glory .  Oh ,  my  d  cJ 
if  a  mother  is  given  any  kind  of  a  run  f 
her  money,  she's  pretty  sure  to  make  to] 
in  the  end!  As  for  my  mother,  I  give  he 
mark  of  ten!" 

"And  me,  made  slightly  jealous 
praises  of  maternal  ancestor,  what  do  "I 
give  me?    Do  I  get  a  mark  of  ten— vr\ 
goose-egg?" 

"For  loving  me,"  said  Cedric,  "a  grc 
goose-egg.  But  in  addition,  I  herevi 
give  you  the  anaconda  hug,  the  boa-to, 
stnetor  clasp,  the  opening  of  my  letters  t] 
money  in  my  bank,  the  keys  to  my  hea 
sure-faith  till  death— but  let  me  expre 
myself  more  concisely." 

And  she  gave  a  little  contented  sigh  an 
Cedric  drew  her  very  close  to  him,  and  prj 
ceed:d,  without  the  use  of  words,  to  gl\ 
his  thoughts  ecstatic  expression. 

-watch  for  it. 


"Mr.  Dooley" 

on  the  Literature  of  the  War 


(Continued  from  page  307) 


old  head  iver  since.  Th'  German  pothry 
is  heavier  an'  more  onwieldy,  an'  can  be 
on'y  fired  fr'm  specially  consthruchted 
concrete  foundations.  It  was  wan  iv  these 
pomes  that  desthroyed  th'  libery  at 
Louvain.  Th'  Fr-rinch  potes  have  disap- 
pointed e.xpictations  because  most  iv' 
th'  potes  ar-re  in  th'  threnches,  but  th' 
Rooshyan  pothry  has  been  exthremely 
deadly. 

"  Ye  can  find  it  in  th'  paper  marked 
Pethrograd,  semi-officyal.' 

"Th'  idee  iv  th'  potes  is  to  encourage 
young  fellows  to  enlist  in  th'  ar-rmy  an' 
become  a  casualty  in  an  onivinlful  day 
at  th'  front.  Ye  can  see  a  atheleet  settin' 
at  a  football  game  readin'  a  pome  like  this 
an'  throwin'  up  his  job  to  march  to  th' 
field'  iv  glory: 

"Appeal  to  th'  Lower  Classes  to  fight 
f'r  I  heir  nation's  honor. 

'Who,  al  this  hour  of  Britain's  need, 

Can  give  a  thought  to  self? 
W  hat  degin'rate  son  iv  Alfred's  seed 

Can  have  an  eye  on  pelf? 

'Lowbrowed  an'  smelly  as  ye  ar-re, 

A  savage  an'  a  lout, 
Th  an  neighbor,  betther  sojer  far; 

Fnlist,  go  on,  get  out! 

(Copyright  ioi5-  All  rights  resarved. 
I  i  [ringeinints  will  be  prosecuted.  Publi- 
cations wishin'  to  reprint  these  slirrin' 
pathriotic  lines  will  write  topote'a  banker, 

eneiosin'  certified  check.)' 

"An'  all  lh'  lime  this  bloodthirsty  busi- 
ness is  goin'  on,  th'  sojers  are  in  th' 
threnches  a  few  feet  fr'm  each  other  an' 

001  iross  al  all.  It's  like  whal  ye  see  at 
a  prize  fight,     Th'  two  burlies  in'  lh'  ring 

ar-re  good  natured  an'  friendly,  BmiUrr 

an'  shakin'  hands  an'  I liin  llirvin'  to  de- 

ithroy  each  oiher  in  th'  most  businesslike 
wj  In  ih'  nrurruld.  Bui  at  th'  ringside 
"  II  ee  a  lot  iv  la-ads  with  pale,  yellow 
w  •  i  an'  long  hair  an'  a  i  Igaret  cough, 

fellows,  mind  ye,  Ihal  euddcn'l  punch  a 
hole  through  ■  pound  [V  lard  or  wan  iv 

Willum  Jennings  Bryan's  lectures;  an' 
they're  nollerin7:  'Kill  him,'  'Murdher 

Mm.'    They're  lh'  poles,  lh'  on'y  dilT'retK  e 
bein'  thai  th'  poles  demand  pay  f'r  en 
("Mr.  I  hi  nicy"  again  next  month  ll.c 


couragin'  manslaughter.  I  will  say  this  I 
th'  potes,  that  they  ain't  lackin'  in  ner\ 
It  takes  some  courage  to  blow  ye'er  litl 
tin  whistle  in  th'  sthreet  when  th'  cannoi 
are  roarin'  near  by. 

"An'  there  in  th'  threnches,  or  ye  mil] 
say  ditches,  ar-re  th'  sojers,  far  remove 
fr'm  th'  shrickin'  lithrachoor,  happy  ai 
contint.    They're  not  angry  with  eat 
other.    If  they  were  they  wudden't  1 
able  to  shoot  straight.    It  wud  be  foolis 
f  r  thim  to  call  each  other  th'  names  lha 
an  English  bishop  will  fire  at  a  Germs 
bishop.     They    have    to    live    an'  Ii 
as   neighbors.     Th'   pa-apers  say  thei 
threnches  ar-re  on'y  a  few  feet  apall 
I  hey  talk  to  each  oilier  th'  way  ye  ai 
I  might  talk,  leanin'  mi  th'  backyard  fen<  i 
They  thradc  tobaccy,  dhrink,  an'  news 
papers.    Whin  they  wake  up  it's:  'Goolei 
morgen,  Fritz.'    'Bong  joor,  Gaston.  Hoy 
did    ye   sleep?'    'Pretty    fair.    Wan  i* 
ye'er  batthries  dhropped  a  sixteen-inil 
shell  into  mir  little  dugout,  an'  i(  didn' 
bust  an'  I  used  il  f'r  a  pillow.    How's  i 
with  ye?'    '  I  got  bad  news  fr'm  home 
Th'  wife  writes  me  that  me  little  girl  ha 
got  lh'  mumps.'    'Ye  don'l  tell  me  so 
Dear  me,  dear  me.     It's  too  bad.  Throfl 
bles  niver  come  single,  do  they?  Thai 
was  lh'  little  girl  ye  lol'  me  aboui  thai  re 
(  lied  90  line.     Well,  I  here's  wan  thingabottl 
it,  it  ain't  seeryous  in  kids,  bul  ve'd  |H( 
ther  not  go  home  till  it's  over,    it's  vcrv 
ketchin'  an'  dangerous  to  grown  up  people 
Look  out,  therel   Don'l  poke  ye'er  heatl 
so  high  or  I'll  have  to  shool  ye.'  'Goon,* 

CUdden'l  Nil  my  head  if  ii  was  as  big  a 
lh'  crown  prince's.  If  ye  haw  a  pirn  h  i\ 
tobaccy,  wild  ye  kindly  poke  il  over  mi  lh 
end  iv  ye'er  baynil?'  'Say,  Looey,  have 
ye  found  out  whal  (his  war  is  all  abouJ 

annyhow?'   'Faith,  Hans,  I  give  ii  up 

long  ago.    AM    |    know   is  thai    lh'  mi'\ 

difference  between  a  sojer  an'  a  ditch-diggai 
is  ihal  a  ditch-digger  goes  home  afther 

he's  dug  lh'  ditch,  an'  a  sojer  digs  111' 
ditch  an'  thill  lives  in  il.'  An'  so  they  g<> 
'in  gassin'  I  ill  lh'  onlher  comes  lo  kill  each 

other." 

"I  ihudden'l  think  a  pote  end  write  Lb? 

kind  iv  si  nil'  ye've  read  lo  me,"  said  Mr. 

I  lennessy. 

"  I  don'l  I  hink  wan  wild, "said  Mr.  Dooli  y. 
Ipftt  llSUt  on  I  he  stands  March  talk.) 
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Victor  Record 
of  "Habanera' 
sunt'  by 
Farrar 


Both  are  Farrar 

The  Victor  Record  of  Farrar' s  voice  is  just 
as  truly  Farrar  as  Farrar  herself. 

The  same  singularly  beautiful  voice,  with 
all  the  personal  charm  and  individuality  of 
the  artist. 

To  hear  the  new  Carmen  records  by 
Farrar  is  to  be  stirred  with  enthusiasm,  just 
as  were  the  vast  audiences— the  largest  ever 
assembled  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
—which  greeted  her  performance  of  Carmen, 
and  acclaimed  it  the  supreme  triumph  of 
this  great  artist's  career. 

The  proof  is  in  the  hearing.  Any  Victor  dealer  in  any  city 
in  the  world  will  gladly  play  for  you  any  of  the  sixty-two  Farrar 

records,  or  Victor  Records  by  any 
other  of  the  world's  greatest  artists. 

There  are  Victors  and  Victrolas 
in  great  variety  of  styles  from  $10 
to  $250. 


1  ki\«kM 


HIS  MASTERS  VOICE 


REC  U  S  PAT.  OFF. 


Always  use  Victor  Machines  with  Victor 
Records  and  Victor  Needles — the  combination. 
There  is  no  other  way  to  get  the  unequaled 
Victor  tone. 


Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal.  Canadian  Distributors 


photo  copy't  Dupont 


New  Victor  Records  demonstrated  at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month 
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Double -Disc 


VFEW  Columbia   Double-Disc   Records  go  on  sale  the 
20th  of  every  month. 

65  cents  is  the  standard  price — there  are  more  than  a  thousand  double- 
disc  Columbia  Records  at  that  price,  in  every  class  of  music,  dance,  vocal 
and  instrumental. 

Go  to  your  nearest  Columbia  dealer  to-day.    Ask  to  hear  any  records  you 
like  from  the  big  Columbia  Record  catalog  — more  than  4000  to  choose  from 
he'll  be  glad  to  play  them. 

Columbia  Re  ord  played  on  the  Columbia  Grafonola  produce  that  superb 
beauty  of  tone  that  distinguishes  the  Columbia  as  the  finest  musical  achieve- 
ment But  Columbia  Records  will  play  on  any  machine  their  richness, 
fidelity  and  true  musical  qualities  are  a  tone  revelation. 


Columbia  Graphophone  Company 


Box  D  225,  Woolworth  Building 


New  York  City 


Toronto:    365-367    Sorturtn  Avenu 


Columbia  Grafonola 
"Mignonette"  with  individ- 
ual record  tjector  $110;  with 

regular  record  rod;,  $100. 
Other  wot/els,        50  to  $<,<io 


King 
Albert's 
Book 

First  Announcement 
of  the  Authorized 
American  Edition 

A  Tribute  to  the  Belgian  King  and 
People  from  over  two  hundred 
representative  men  and  women 
throughout  the  world — Princes, 
Statesmen,  Diplomatists,  Eccle- 
siastics, Scholars,  Scientists,  Men 
and  Women  of  Letters,  Artists, 
Composers,  etc. 

From  Mr.  Hall  Caine's  Introduction: 
"The  immediate  object  of  this  Book  is  to 
offer  a  tribute  of  admiration  to  Belgium, 
on  the  heroic  and  ever-memorable  share 
she  has  taken  in  the  war  which  now  con- 
vulses Europe,  and  at  the  sair.e  time  to  in- 
1  voke  the  world's  sympathy,  its  help  and 
flj  its  prayers  for  the  gallant  little  nation  in 
I  the  vast  sorrow  of  its  present  condition. 
U  "Never  before,  perhaps,  have  so  many  illus- 
11  trious  names  of  contributors  been  inscribed 
jj  within  the  covers  of  a  single  volume." 

ILLUSTRATIONS 

J  The  twenty-eight  illustrations  by  the  fore- 

H  most  living  artists  include  mounted  color- 

(  plates,  half-tones,  duotones  and  a  photo- 

■  gravure  portrait  of  King  Albert. 

FOR  THE  BELGIAN  FUND 

■  All  publishing  profits  from  the  sale  of 
j(    the  book  will  go  to  the  Belgian  Fund. 

AT  ALL  DEALERS 

Price  $1.50  net 

By  Mail  15  cents  additional 

I  HEARST'S  INTERNATIONAL  LIBRARY  CO. 
119  West  40th  St.,  New  York 
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SEND  NO  MONEY 

JUST  SEND  US  YOUR  NAME  AND  AD- 
DRESS, and  we  will  ship  to  you,  on  ap- 
proval, at  our  riek,  all  delivery  chargeB 
prepaid  by  ub,  the  famous  No.  H66  Lot- 
tie "Perfection"  $60  Diamond  Ring. 

YOU  PAY  NOTHING 
NOT  ONE  CENT 

until  you  see  this  beautiful  Diamond 
Ring.   We  want  you  to  examine  it 
right  in  your  own  hands.    We  want 
you  to  compare  it.    We  want  you 
to  judge  the  ring  after  you  see  It, 
and  we  want  to  give  you  the  same 
chance  to  see  for  yourself  that  is 
afforded  customers  in  any  of  our 
large  city  stores.    You  assume  no 
obligations,  for  we  Bend  you  the 
ring  before  you   pay  one  penny. 
IMMEDIATELY    ON    RECEIPT  OF 
YOUR  NAME,  we  will  select  a  spe- 
cial Diamond  for  you,  mount  it  in 
14  karat  solid  gold,  case  it  in  a 
handsome  velvet  ring  box,  and  send 
to  you  prepaid.    If  you  find  it  to  be 
all  that  we  claim— if  it  meets  your 
expectations  in  every  way,  and  if 
you  are  absolutely  satisfied  thatit  is 
an  unusual  bargain,  pay  $10  and  keep 
the  ring,  then  $5  a  month  for  eight 
months,  making  a  total  of  $50,  and 
the  ring  is  yours.    That's  the  "Loftis 
System"— which  means  a  square  deal. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog 

ontaining  over  2000  illustrations  of 
liamonds.  Watches,  Jewelry,  Silver- 
are,  CutGlass.  etc.  It  tells  all  about 
r  easy  credit  plan.    WRITE  TODAY. 

LOFTIS  BROS.  &  CO. 

The  National  Credit  Jewelers 

Established  1858 
Dept.  M292,    108  N.  Stale  St..  Chicago,  111. 

Stores  also  in:  Pittsburgh:  St.Louis:Omaha 


SEXOLOGY™) 

by  William  H.  Walling,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  \ 
imparts  in  a  clear  wholesome  $ 
way,  in  one  volume  : 
Knowledge  a  Young  Man  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Have.  t 
Knowledge  a  Falher  Should  Have.  5 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Son.  ; 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have.  J 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
5  All  in  one  volume,  Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 
5     Illustrated.     Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter.  J 
!  $2  00  postpaid  Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have.  S 
§  Write  for  "Other  People's  Opinions"  and  Table  of  Contents.  J 

1  PURITAN  PUB.  CO.,  794  PERRY  BUILDING,  PHILA.,  PA.  \ 
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An  Old  Man  at  Fifty 

A  Young  Man  at  Seventy 

The  Remarkable    Story  of   Sanford    Bennett,  a 
San  Francisco  Business  Man.  Who  Has 
Solved  the  Problem  of  Prolonging 
Youth 

By  CARL  EASTON  WILLIAMS 

THERE  is  no  longer  any  occasion  to  go 
hunting  lor  the  Spring  of  Eternal  Youth. 
What  Ponce  de  Leon  failed  to  discover  in 
his  world-famous  mission,  ages  ago,  has  been 
brought  to  light  right  here  in  staid,  prosaic 
America,  by  Sanford  Bennett,  a  San  Fran- 
cisco business  man.  He  can  prove  it  too, 
right  in  his  own  person. 

At  50  he  was  partially  bald.  To-day  he  has 
a  thick  head  of  hair,  although  it  is  white.  At 
50  his  eyes  were  weak.  To-day  they  are  as 
strong  as  when  he  was  a  child.  At  50  he  was 
a  worn-out,  broken-down,  decrepit  old  man. 
To-day  he  is  in  perfect  health,  a  good  deal  of 
an  athlete  and  as  young  as  the  average  man 
of  35. 

All  this  he  has  accomplished  by  some  very 
simple  and  gentle  exercises  which  he  practices 
for  about  ten  minutes  before  arising  in  the 
morning.  Yes,  the  exercises  are  taken  in  bed, 
peculiar  as  this  may  seem. 

As  Mr.  Bennett  explains,  his  case  was  not 
one  of  preserving  good  health,  but  one  of  re- 
juvenating a  weak  middle-aged  body  into  a 


Sanford 
Bennett 
-at  50 


Is  your  handwriting  like 
any  one  of  these  styles? 

(honest,  straightforward,  /j  reliable,    f  also  /J  generous)       fj  /J 

,  0  (J         (J       u  u 


{independent,  blunt,  artistic,  a  bit  selfish) 


Jf  /  J    {ambitious,  S persevering,  somewhat  sentimental) 


{clear  thinker,  analytical,  ability  for  details) 


(refined,  rather  tactful,  good  judgment  and  strong  wilt) 

FOR  the  thousands  of  readers  of  this  magazine  who  are  interested  in 
the  subject,  we  have  just  published  one  of  the  most  absorbing  and 
factful  books  printed  about  handwriting.  The  author  is  William  Leslie 
French,  the  celebrated  Graphologist,  whose  timely  articles  in  leading 
magazines  have  aroused  a  nation-wide  interest  and  discussion.  In  this 
book,  entitled  "What  Your  Handwriting  Reveals,"  is  delineated  and 
interpreted  nearly  every  style  of  handwriting.  You  will  doubtless  rec- 
ognize your  own  style  among  them. 

This  book  has  been  prepared  by 
us  at  great  expense  for  those  who  are 
seriously  interested  in  the  subject. 
The  edition  is  limited. 


SPENCERIAN  PEN  COMPANY 

349  Broadway,  New  York  H-3 

I  enclose  ten  cents  for  12  different  kinds 
of  Spencerian  Pens  and  a  copy  of  the  book, 
"What    Your    Handwriting  Reveals." 


If  you  desire  a  copy,  it  will  be  sent 
<vutth  12  different  styles  of  Spencerian 
Pens  on  receipt  of  ten  cents. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO. 
349  Broadway,  New  York 


Name- 


Street  No.. 


City  . 
State_ 


Sanford 
Bennett 
at  72 


robust  old  one,  and  he  says  what  he  has  ac- 
complished, anyone  can  accomplish  by  the 
application  of  the  same  methods,  and  so  it 
would  seem.  All  of  which  puts  the  Dr.  Osier 
theory  to  shame. 

I  haven't  room  in  this  article  to  go  into  a 
lengthy  description  of  Mr.  Bennett's  methods 
for  the  restoration  of  youth  and  the  preven- 
tion of  old  age.  All  of  this  he  tells  himself  in  a 
book  which  he  has  written,  entitled  ''Old  Age 
— Its  Cause  and  Prevention."  This  book  is 
a  complete  history  of  himself  and  his  experi- 
ences, and  contains  complete  instructions  for 
those  who  wish  to  put  his  health  and  youth- 
building  methods  to  their  own  use.  It  is  a 
wonderful  book.  It  is  a  book  that  every  man 
and  woman  who  is  desirous  of  remaining  young 
after  passing  the  fiftieth,  sixtieth,  seventieth, 
and  as  Mr.  Bennett  firmly  believes,  the  one 
hundredth  milestone  of  life,  should  read. 

For  the  purpose  of  spreading  broadcast  the 
methods  of  promoting  health  and  longevity 
developed  by  Mr.  Bennett  an  interesting 
eight-page  booklet  which  is,  in  effect,  a  sum- 
mary of  his  system,  has  been  prepared  by 
the  publishers  of  Mr.  Bennett's  interesting 
book — the  Physical  Culture  Publishing  Com- 
pany, 4104  Flatiron  Building,  New  York  City. 

This  booklet  they  will  send  free  to  anyone 
sufficiently  interested  to  write  for  it. 

The  grandest  thing  in  the  world  is  Youth, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  really  great  hardships  of 
life  that  "its  beauteous  morn"  should  pass 
so  swiftly  and  give  place  to  old  ags. 

For  having  solved  the  problem  of  prolonging 
youth  during  life,  the  world  owes  Sanford 
Bennett  a  vote  of  thanks.  Of  course  there  are 
those  who  will  scoff  at  the  idea,  but  the  really 
wise  men  and  women  among  those  who  hear 
of  Sanford  Bennett  and  his  return  to  youth, 
will  most  certainly  investigate  further,  and 
at  least  acquire  a  knowledge  of  his  methods. 

'  —Adv. 
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Wise  little  mother! 

"Grocer-boy  you're  just  in  time: 
My  children  all  are  crying. 

This  fretful  group 

Want  Campbell  s  Soup, 
A  need  there's  no  denying. 

"  Beside,  the  Duchess  comes  to  dine. 
She  brings  her  royal  cousin. 

And  each,  at  least, 

Will  want  a  feast  - 
/  hope  you  brought  a  dozen!" 


She  knows  what's  good! 

She  knows  it  is  good  in  many  different  and  tempting  ways. 
And  she  knows  why.    So  do  all  the  in- 
telligent youngsters  who  eat 

Campbell's  Tomato  Soup 

They  know  that  it  is  just  as  good  for  them  as  it  is  for 
grown  folks;  just  as  good  for  the  regular  every-day 
meals  as  it  is  for  special  occasions.  A  pure,  health- 
ful, appetizing  dish,  easy  to  prepare >  as  light  or  as 
hearty  as  you  choose;  and  which  you  can  have 
ready  for  the  table  in  three  minutes  without  labor  or 
fuss.    Hadn't  you  better  order  a  dozen  today? 

Your  money  back  if  not  satisfied. 


21  kinds 


10c  a  can 


Asparagus 

Beef 

Bouillon 

Celery 

Chicken 

Chicken  Gumbo 
(Okraj 


Clam  Bouillon 
Clam  Chowder 
Consomme 
Julienne 
Mock  Turtle 
Mull  igatawny 
Mutton 
Ox  Tail 
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Pea 

Pepper  Pot 
Printanier 
Tomato 
Tomato-Okra 
Vegetable 
Vermicelli- 
Tomato 


\  


Dhe  Superior  Class 


/^^HE  term  ''superior  class,"  was  coined  by  the  people  who  belong 

The  use  of  violence  to  form  a  self-appointed  superior  class  is 
the  one  thing  that  has  made  this  world  a  place  of  the  skull. 

This  superior  class  has  ever  been  a  menace,  and  always  a  curse  to  itself 
and  others.  Its  distinguishing  feature  is  to  exclude.  It  is  ossified  selfish- 
ness, or  caste,  as  opposed  to  sympathy,  love,  and  enlightened  self-interest. 

It  has  its  rise  often  in  humility,  coming  in  the  name  of  liberty,  and  by 
bestowing  a  benefit  gets  a  grip  on  things;  then  the  second  generation  con- 
sumes but  ceases  to  produce. 

The  country  that  has  the  largest  army  and  the  greatest  number  of  the 
superior  class  is  nearest  death. 

The  superior  class  is  a  burden  borne  by  the  people  who  work.  No 
nation  ever  survived  it,  none  ever  can. 

This  volunteer  superior  class  has  always  thought  that  good  is  to  be 
gained  by  refusing  to  labor,  by  wearing  costly  and  peculiar  clothing,  by 
being  carried  in  a  palanquin,  by  being  waited  on  by  servants,  by  eating 
and  drinking  at  midnight,  by  attaining  a  culture  that  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  most,  through  owning  things  that  only  a  few  can  enjoy.  These  are  the 
ambitions  of  the  self-styled  superior  class. 

The  superior  class  lives  by  its  wits,  or  on  the  surplus  earned  by  slaves, 
or  men  who  are  dead.  You  are  dead  yourself  when  you  live  on  the  labor 
of  dead  men — you  are  so  near  drowning  that  you  clutch  society  and  pull 
it  under  with  you. 

To  exclude  is  to  be  excluded.  When  the  superior  class  shuts  out  the 
poor  and  so-called  ignorant,  it  is  deprived  of  all  the  spiritual  benefit  the 
lowly  have  to  give. 

Caste  is  a  Chinese  wall  that  shuts  people  in,  as  well  as  out. 
If  you  can  make  people  kind,  not  merely  respectable,  the  problem  of 
the  ages  will  be  solved. 

This  bogus  legal  tender  of  gentility,  which  is  the  chief  asset  of  the  supe- 
rior class,  can  never  be  done  away  with  through  violence  and  revolution. 
This  has  been  tried  again  and  again.  Revolution  is  a  surgical  operation 
that  ever  leaves  the  roots  of  the  cancer  untouched. 

The  remedy  is  a  new  method  of  education  which  will  teach  men  to  be, 
not  seem — that  will  give  pupils  diplomas  on  what  they  can  do,  not  on 
what  they  can  memorize. 

The  millennium  will  come  in  this  way:  First— Men  will  decline  to 
affiliate  with  a  social  club  that  offers  a  reward  for  blind  credulity. 

Second — Men  will  refuse  to  enlist  as  soldiers  for  any  other  reason  than 
to  protect  from  an  immediate  invasion  threatening  their  homes. 

Third— Parents  will  refuse  to  send  their  children  to  any  school,  college, 
or  university  where  the  curriculum  does  not  provide  that  at  least  one-half 
of  the  school  day  shall  be  spent  in  productive  work. 
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Consolation 


free  and  take  the  broken  fragments  of  my 
life  elsewhere — ! "    And  he  laughed  angrily 
again.    He  had  hated  the  faces  of  the 
people  in  the  Court.    He  was  sick 
of  their  looks  of  contempt  and 
disapproval — and  he  had  not 
been  able  to  stand  up  and 
shout:  "The  woman  is  a  liar 
and  a  snake,  and  there  is 
not  a  word  of  truth  in  one 
of  her  allegations."  Her 
saint's  face  would  have 
convinced  any  British 
jury  of  her  pure  in- 
nocence;  and  free- 
dom and  disgrace 
are  better  than 
—hell! 


Illustrated  by 


Cilbert  Andover  commenced  to  paint  rapidly,  and  all  the  talent 
which  he  had  ever  potsesied  seemed  to  guide  his  brush.  He 
was  exalted,  and  he  began  to  lay  on  color  which  grew  into  a 
portrait  of  the  woman's  very  soul. 


and  crushed  but  quietly  sleeping,  a  shelter  to  the 
calm-faced  peasants  who  cultivate  the  olives  and 
the  sweet  flowers  for  the  great  scent  markets  of 
Grasse. 

A  man — tall  and  lean,  and  a  little  bent — 
looked  over  the  loggia's  wall;  his  face  was  worn, 
and  deep  sardonic  lines  marked  his  mouth.  His 
steel-blue  eyes  were  sunken  and  fierce,  and 
contained  no  sign  of  resignation.    Just  sheltered 
from  the  sun,  which  poured  in  in  broad  shafts, 
an  easel  stood,  and  upon  it  an  unfinished  sketch. 
It  was  a  strong,  broadly  treated  sketch  of  the 
beautiful  scene,  and  ought  to  have  pleased  the 
man  who  created  it — but  he  glanced  towards  it 
now   with   contemptuous   discontent,   and  his 
eyes  wandered  to  the  old  sofa  against  the  back 
of  the  loggia,  where  lay  his  felt  hat  and  a 
stick.    He  picked  these  up,  and  went  on 
•-i      into  a  great  room.    Heavy  beams  grossed 
:  jf''       and  supported  its  tall  ceiling,  dark  and 
stained,  like  the  whitewash  between  them, 
with  age.    Two  of  the  discolored  walls  had 
coarse  and  very  dilapidated  tapestry  hung  upon 
them.    The  third  was  left  bare,  with  some  rather 
line  bits  of  Louis  XIV  paneling  leaning  against  it. 
The  bed  was  old  and  carved,  with  no  curtains  hanging 
from  its  splendid  dome.    Rough  matting  covered  part  of 
the  floor,  and  here  and  there  a  fine  chair  more  or  less 
decayed  looked  like  an  oasis  in  the  vast  space.  There 
was  another  easel,  and  more  sketches,  and  one  extremely 
shabby,  large  English  armchair  close  to  the  colossal  open 
chimney-piece,  where  ashes  showed  that  a  fire  sometimes 
blazed.    A  whole  bundle  of  silken  stuffs  littered  the  top  of 
a  commode;  and  on  a  table,  and  indeed  all  along  one  side  of 
the  room  on  the  floor,  were  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  books. 
The  place  somehow  wore  a  melancholy  and  deserted  air,  in  spite 
of  the  sun  which  poured  from  the  one  window  undarkened  by 
the  loggia.    Through  a  low  door,  in  the  far  corner,  might  be 
seen  what  was  evidently  a  poorly  appointed 
^     dressing-closet.    In  the  armchair  by  the  fire- 
/      place  slumbered  Cerberus,  an  Airedale.  And 
this  dog,  and  this  old  room,  were  all  that 
now  meant  anything  to  Gilbert  Andover 
in  the  way  of  home  or  friends. 


so  the  whole  devil's  show  is  over, 
and  I  am  a  free  man — and  Lottie 
is  a  free  woman."    Gilbert  And- 
over laughed  bitterly  to  himself. 
"She  can  turn  down  her  saint's 
eyes  and  her  meek  mouth,  and 
carry  on  her  iniquities  as  often  as 
she  pleases — until  the  next  man  she  marries  is 
made  the  victim  again,  and  she  starts  once 
more  afresh. 

"Lottie  always  had  a  passion  for  matrimony," 
he  mused  on.  "One  would  have  thought  any- 
thing else  would  have  done  as  well  for  her  tastes — 
but  no,  a  wedding-ring  must  always  be  the  price 
the  poor  wretch  pays!" 

GillHTt  Andovt  r  would  not  have  let  her  divorce 
him,  only  that  he  was  so  glad  to  be  free.  It  is 
the  |»erulbr  quality  of  some  women  to  make  a 
man  so  glad  to  go  that  he  is  willing,  as  was  this 
man  of  thirty-five,  and  no  doubt  Tack  Desmond 
before  him,  to  be  dragged  up  and  disgraced  sooner 
than  spend  another  moment  in  the  role  of  hus- 
band to  one  of  them.  The  afternoon  when  Gil- 
bert Andover  left  the  Divorce  Court,  he  remem- 
bered how,  only  four  years  before,  he  had  waited 
In  p.i -Mofi.it'-  impatience  in  his  rooms  in  Uury 
Vs  fate — and  longer!  to 
Lottie  was  always  so 

•ck  was  a  fool  -I  am  a  fool,  and  no  doubt 
ew  man  trilJ  I*  a  fool,  too!  But  better,  far 
r  to  let  her  have  her  way— and  let  me  go 


Well,  that  night  he  would  close  this  chapter 
in  his  life  and  start  off  somewhere  to  a  foreign 
land,  and  there  heal  him  of  his  grievous  hurt. 


THE  afternoon  sun  was  blazing  on  the 
houses  above  the  ramparts  of  St.  Paul 


,f  J. 

ocs. 


tall 

amparts  ot  i>t.  raul  du 
Yar.  A  glory  of  orange  and  lemon  trees  in  full 
fruit  and  bloom  seemed  to  concentrate  old  Sol's 
rays  in  their  bulbs  of  gold;  some  fluttering  rags 
of  washing  hung  from  one  winrlow  to  another  on 
a  rope;  and  far  below  in  the  street,  from  the  dark 
courtyard  of  the  school,  children's  voices,  in 
glad  release  from  discipline,  floated  upward. 
Ancient  stains  on  moldering  whitewash  mel- 
lowed the  rough  walls  of  the  tall  houses;  and  high 
up  on  the  fourth  floor  of  one  of  them,  a  Loggia 
fronted  more  than  half  its  length.  The  view 
was  exquisitely  beautiful  from  there,  all  over  the 
valley,  with  its  olive  groves,  and  patches  of  cork 
and  cypress  -and  if  one  looked  far  enough,  one 
r  ould  sec  a  gleam  of  the  glittering  sea. 

A  strange,  old,  deserted,  fortified  town  perched 

.1  an  l  adle's  in  si  above  the  world,  proud  of  its 
departed  glories    glories  of  Saracenic  days,  and 

a  arm  resistance  to  those  robbers;  glories  of  its 
fortifications  under  Francois  I  against  Savoy; 

and  final  glory  of  the  great  Vauban  and  Ins 
pointed  bastions.  Two  thousand  five  hundred 
habitant!  Were  it-  Inn-  boast,  in  those  far-off 
days!  And  inon  l h;iu  one  old  hotel,  crowned 
with  noble  blazons.  Oh!  yes  St.  Paul  du  Var 
h.»*  had  n  1 1 1 « I  slumbers  now,  not  wretched 


GOOD  afternoon  to  you,  Jeannette," 
and  "Welcome  to  Monsieur,"  was 
heard  in  the  ground-floor  chamber,  and 
Gilbert  Andover  pulled  a  rough  seat  to  the  bed  and 
sat  down  for  a  moment  on  his  way  out.  The  ground 
floor  was  but  two  stories  beneath  his  apartment, 
on  the  street  side,  and  there  Jeannette  lived  her 
life  of  continuous  repose — for  a  fall  the  winter 
before  had  injured  her  back,  and  kept  her  pris- 
oner between  the  coarse  linen  sheets.  But  what 
will  you?  Fate  is  fate — and  things  would  be 
worse  if  there  were  no  Therese  to  come  in  from 
next  door  and  clean  the  room  and  bring  food — 
all  for  two  francs  a  week!  And  when  one  is  for- 
tunate; enough  to  have  had  a  rich  uncle  who  left 
one  cinq  cents  francs  de  rente  (twenty  pounds  in 
every  year.  Grand  Dieul)  one  would  be  a  nig- 
gard to  grudge  a  paltry  hundred  of  them  for 
real  comfort.  What  would  Monsieur?— Mon- 
sieur who  was  so  generous  as  to  let  her  live  rent- 
free  alter  he  had  bought  the  house.  And  then 
the  bon  Dieu  was  always  so  kind  and  considerate. 
Why,  but  yesterday,  a  rare  tourist  had  passed 

and  given  a  pair  of  spectacles  to  Jeannette  (nol 

thrust  upon  her  by  charity,  be  it  understood! 
but  presented  ycnlimcnt,  avec  politessc),  and  now 
she  had   the  delight  of  reading  the  life  of  St. 

Antoihe  <le  Padoue   but  in  all  lights!  even  the 

i  repuSCUloUS  and  full  easily  when  the  lamp  was 
lit.  What  COUld  she  ask  more?  Her  back?  - 
Yes,  the  pain  was  there,  of  '<iur.se;  but  what  will 
you?  Thai  was  pas  grande  chose  at  seventy- 
four;    and   with  an  appetite!    but   an  appetite 

which  could  devour  two  eggs  on  Sundays  with 

relish! 
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"Incorrigible  optimist!"  said  Gilbert  Andover, 
and  strode  into  the  street. 

"Would  Monsieur  leave  the  door  open,"  cried 
Teannette.  "It  could  happen  that  one  will 
pass  and  talk.  Oh!  the  goodness  of  the  bon 
Dieu!" 

Gilbert  Andover  took  his  steps  through  the 
narrow,  deserted  nielli's— high-closed  fifteenth 
and  seventeenth  century  houses  hiding  the  sun 
and  giving  a  cool  mysterious  shadowiness  to  the 
ways.  There  were  few  smells — for,  after  all, 
who  was  there  to  create  them?  Few  drains; 
few  whiffs  of  garlic;  few  people! 

Something  was  unusually  ruffling  the  spirit 
of  Gilbert  Andover.  Yesterday,  he  had  been  in 
to  Nice.  Yes,  taken  the  diligence  to  Antibes, 
and  so  by  tram  third-class— just  to  buy  a  few 
paints,  and  bargain  with  that  Jew  dealer  in  the 
back  alley  for  the  small  commode;  and  what 
devilish  misfortune  should  bring  him  the  unde- 
sired  sight  of  Lottie,  his  late  wife,  with  her  new 
husband  on  their  way  to  Monte  Carlo.  Could 
not  a  man  avoid  seeing  ghosts  even  if  he  kept  to 
back  alleys  and  went  third-class?  Heavens!  if 
the  bon  Dieu  turned  his  eye  upon  Teannette  He 
certainly  averted  it  from  him!  Some  kind  of 
a  joy  had  filled  him,  though,  for  a  moment.  The 
new  husband's  face  was  strained — strained  after 
only  three  months  of  her;  and  his  was  losing  the 
look,  he  hoped,  after  nearly  a  year's  freedom. 
But  the  whole  thing  brought  back  disgust— and 
pain.  They  had  not  seen  him;  he  had  pulled 
his  weatherbeaten  felt  hat  over  his  eyes  and 
crouched  in  his  seat  in  the  train.  But 
he  had  had  time  to 

observe  the  pair.  --^^SS^tSSBSSHBm 
Why  did  they  get  \  '  ' 

in  at  Antibes? —         \..  \  %  >  \  • 
but  of  what  '  -  \\\\ 

matter?  Lottie's         °,  \  ''\  *  V\ 
face  was  more  jHHr 
saint  lv    than         ■  ■    \\  il-^'J 


ever;  and        '  .  \.  . 

he  had  heard       •    \  '  ' 

her  voice  whine 
in  some  reproach 
for  want  of  atten 
tion,  and  he  had  seen 
the  new  poor  devil  ner- 
vously rush  forward  to 
obey  the  call. 

He  thought  of  these 
things  as  he  tramped 
along.  Why  should  he 
be  going  to  the  church 
now?  He  did  not  know 
or  ask  himself.  He 
knew  every  atom  of  it, 
gilding  to  its  mean  glass — but  he  strode 
in,  nevertheless — and  it  was  not  empty! 
There  by  the  figure  of   St.  Antoine  de 


As  she  stood  there 
Helen  was  making  up 
her  mind — because  she 
could  drift  in  peace  no 
more.  For  she  had 
learned  the  story  of 
Gilbert  Andover's  life. 


from  its  florid 


Padoue,    placing  some 
little  money  in  his  box, 
a   woman    was  stand- 
ing, with  a  small,  lame 
child. 

She  was  faded  and 
pathetic  and  about 
thirty  —  her  clothes 
were  genteel  and  well- 
worn  —  and  her  eyes 
were  tired  and  sad. 

Gilbert  Andover  dis- 
liked women,   and  no 
wonder.    He  said  cyn- 
ically to  himself,  "What 
can  she  be  invoking  St, 
Antoine  for? — a  creature 
like  that!" 

He  now  knew  he  had 
come  in  there  to  get 
the  impression  of 
the  exact  look 
of  the  altar 
carving, 
to  com- 
pare , 
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it  in  date  with  a  pillar  he  had  seen  at  the  Jew's 
at  Nice;  and  so  he  resented  the  woman's  being 
so  near.  He  passed  her  rather  brusquely,  and 
she  timidly  drew  aside.  Then  he  turned  and 
said,  "Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,"  for  the  little 
girl  had  stumbled;  he  had  inadvertently  shaken 
her  crutch. 

One  can  love  children  even  if  one  hates  women ; 
and  Gilbert  Andover  remembered  very  well  his 
own  son — born  of  Lottie  in  their  first  year,  and 
whose  coming  she  had  so  bitterly  resented,  and 
whose  going  into  shadowland  she  had  watched 
with  so  much  complacency. 

"  Oh!  I  am  so  awfully  sorry,"  he  blurted  out. 
"I  would  not  have  hurt  you  for  the  world." 

"I  am  not  hurt,"  the  tiny  creature  said  in 
English,  with  an  accent,  "the  bcquille  often  falls." 

The  mother  looked  at  him  with  her  sad,  fright- 
ened eyes,  and  drew  the  little  one  away.  The 
action  hurt  Gilbert  Andover,  and  caused  him 
to  speak  to  her,  which  he  would  not  otherwise 
have  done. 

"It  is  a  fairly  old  church,  madame,"  he  re- 
marked, "though  of  not  much  interest.  These 
twisted  columns  above  the  altar  are  curious, 
perhaps." 

"We  did  not  come  to  see  those  things,"  the 
woman  answered  gently.   "We  came  to  pray 
to  St.  Antoine;  we  have  lost  something  of 
much  value  to  us." 

"Indeed?" 

"Yes;  it  is  Mamma's  blue  brooch,  and 
it  has  made  her  cry,"  the  child  said. 

"That  is  too  bad.  Did  you  lose  it  here 
at  St.  Paul  du  Yar?  The  people  are  very 
honest;  you  may  get  it  again."  Gilbert 
Andover  wondered  why  it  should  matter 
to  him  at  all ! 

"I  only  missed  it  here,"  the  woman's 
voice  was  singularly  sweet.  "But  it  may  have 
been  in  Nice.     We  have  come  to  this  Inn 
beyond  the  gates  only  to-day — the  air  is  good,  it 
is  so  high." 

A  very  small  hand  slipped  itself  into  the  man's 
strong,  firm  one,  and  the  child  looked  up  into  his 
cynical  face. 

"You  will  help  Mamma  to  find  our  brooch, 
will  you  not,  Monsieur?"  she  pleaded.  "Mamma 
is  so  sad." 

"I'd  like  to  awfully — but  I  wonder  where  we 
ought  to  begin?" 

"Hush,  Helen,"  the  woman  exclaimed.  "We 
must  not  trouble  this  gentleman.  Come,  we 
will  go  back  and  search  again  in  the  Inn." 

"I  will  show  you  a  short  cut — if  you  will  let 
me  carry  the  little  one  down  the  steep  stairs," 
the  man  actually  proposed,  and  they  left  die 
church  together. 

The  woman  seemed  nervous,  and  did  not  speak, 
but  when  they  got  outside  into  the  sunlight, 
Gilbert  Andover's  artist  soul  was  soothed  by 
her  slender  gracefulness.  She  was  so  far  from 
being  beautiful,  and  so  near  to  being  rare.  There 
was  a  distinction  about  her,  a  fleeting  charm  of 
sorts.  She  looked  gentle  and  good.  This  fright- 
ened him  most  of  all.  Angel  faces  hid  the  natures 
of  fiends,  he  very  well  knew! 

He  picked  up  the  little  Helen  when  they  came 
to  an  arched  and  somber  doorway — her  frail 
body  weighed  a  mere  nothing,  for  all  her  six  or 
seven  years.  Then  they  plunged  into  the  gloom 
and  Gilbert  Andover  felt  the  little  arms  tighten 
'round  his  neck — and  it  gave  him  a  queer  thrill. 

"These  strange  pas-ages  arc  very  convenient," 
he  told  them.  "You  save  a  whole  winding  grade 
of  streets,  and  arc  out  in  the  sunlight  again  in 
a  minute  or  two." 

"There  arc  so  few  people  to  be  seen  about," 


—If  you  : 
c«*mpany 


"It  would 

the  flower 
II  sec  them 
i  re  are  not 
isc,  now — 
ted.  You 
Ircd  francs 
lins  or  the 


"A  place  to  shelter  in,  far  from  the  noise  of  men."    She  said  it 
with  a  sigh,  hardly  aloud,  and  he  looked  at  her  quickly  as  they 
emerged  into  the  lighter  street.    It  was  not  the  thing  to 
say  to  a  stranger;    it  savored  of  the  dramatic,  and  re- 
minded him  of  cryptic  utterances  of  Lottie's  in  the 
early  days  when  she  was  honest  Jack  Desmond's  mis- 
understood angel  wife,  and  he,  Gilbert  Andover, 
a  hapless  fly  struggling  in  a  spider's  web. 

But  the  woman's  face  was  pale  and  quite  un- 
conscious, as  she  moved  by 
his   side  carrying  the 
small  crutch. 

"It  is   not  too 
steep  here;  my 
child  can  walk 
now,  thank  you, 
sir,"   she  an- 
nounced, but 
the  little  girl's 
hold  again 
tightened 
'round  his 
neck. 


"Indeed,  J 
Mamma,   I  am 
very  well  where  I  am," 
she  informed  her  mother. 
"I  can  see  far  more  of  the 
sky." 

The    woman's  tired 
face  colored  a  littl 
it  was  almost  a  blush, 
and  made  her  look 
girlish — but  she  said  firmly,  "Helen, 

you  are  trespassing  upon  the  kindness 

of  a  stranger.  Let  us  thank  Monsieur,  and  not 
detain  him,  for  now  I  see  the  way,"  and  she  held 
out  her  arms  to  take  the  child. 

"She  is  not  the  least  heavy;  I  would  like  to 
carry  her  back  to  the  Inn.  There  are  still  some 
steep  bits,  as  you  see  by  the  gate." 

"You  are  too  good." 

The  nervous  embarrassment  appeared  in  her 
manner  again;  there  was  something  hunted  and 
chftive  in  her  regard,  too,  which  moved  Gilbert 
Andover  uncomfortably.  She  looked  so  like 
a  lady — even  a  lady  once  of  the  great  world — she 
should  not  show  this  humbled  mien. 

She  ventured  some  timid  remarks  about  the 
old  buildings,  and  he  told  her  rather  gnil'lly  the 
history  of  the  place,  and  soon  they  emerged  be- 
yond the  gateway  and  passed  the  ruined  roofless 
chapel  on  its  perch,  its  center  a  mass  of  tender 
white  flags  in  perfect  bloom. 

"The  prayers  of  the  long-gone  worshippers," 
the  woman  whispered — "perhaps  unanswered 
in  their  lives,  but  living  flowers  now!  Good-day 
to  you,  .Monsieur,  and  thank  you  for  having  car- 
ried my  child." 

Gilbert  Andover  knew  he  was  dismissed;  they 
were  arriving  at  the  Inn  door,  beyond  the  pre- 
nyls of  the  town,   but  nevertheless:  "Won't 

iron  March  again  for  your  brooch,  Madame?" 
he  suggested,  "and  if  it  is  not  there,  then  I  might 
!»<•  abh  to  help  you  by  communicating  with  the 
polic  e  at  Nice" 


Gilbert  Andover  disliked  women,  and 
no  wonder.  He  said  cynically  to  him- 
self: "What  can  she  be  invoking  St. 
Antoine  for? — a  creature  like  that!" 


then  fallen  to 


The  woman  had 
no  aplomb.  She 
looked  almost 
suspicious  and 
frightened.  Con- 
sideration had 
evidently  not 
often  come  her 
way. 

"It  is  too  kind 
of  you  to  trou- 
ble," and  then  she 
hurriedly  entered 
the  Inn,  holding 
the  little  girl's 
hand. 

Gilbert  Ando- 
ver walked  up 
and  down  before 
the  small  cafe. 
He  had  not  the 
least  idea  why  he 
was  showing  this 
interest  in  stran- 
gers. Could  it  be 
,  because  he  was 
glad  to  speak 
English  again  aft- 
er nearly  a  year? 

Presently  a 
shriek  of  joy  rent 
the  air  in  a  child's 
shrill  treble. 

It  seemed  pos- 
sible that  the 
brooch  was  found . 

A  moment  or 
two  later,  both 
figures  appeared 
at  the  Inn  door, 
and  a  gladness 
filled  the  woman's 
face. 

"Indeed,  St. 
Antoine  has  aided 
us,"  she  cried,  a 
little  breathless- 
ly, "and  I  gave 
but  a  few  sous! 
See,  it  was  there 
by  the  foot  of 
the  bed;  it  had 
caught  in  the 
the  floor  during  our 


quilt  and 

absence!" 

She  held  in  her  hand  an  ancient  brooch  of 
blue  enamel  surrounded  by  small  pearls,  the 
intrinsic  value  of  which  could  not  have  been 
twenty  pounds. 

"Then  all  is  well,"  and  Gilbert  Andover  smiled, 
and  when  this  happened  it  was  as  though  the 
sun  came  from  behind  a  cloud.  The  little  lame 
child  held  out  her  hand  to  him  and  pattered 
forward  on  her  crutches. 

"  Come  and  carry  me  another  day,"  she  begged. 
"I  will  be  very  good — and  then  I  seem  so  near 
the  sky." 

He  bent  his  tall  head  and  took  the  tiny  lingers 
and  kissed  them  like  a  courtier  of  old:  "I  will 
be  most  pleased  to  do  so — and  now  good-by." 

"Good-bji — and  thank  you,"  the  mother  said, 
and  turned  within  the  door. 


TIIK   violet  crop 
taking  their  Dl& 


was  over — narcissus  were 
ing  their  place.  April  was  there,  and 
Jeannette  was  receiving  a  visitor  who  often  came 
to  ail  by  her  bed  —a  small  visitor,  a  stranger  to 
the  town,  but  one  who  spoke  French  without  any 
accent  and  seemed  to  understand  every  word 
that  Jeannette  said!  The  bon  Dieu  was  often 
the  subject  Of  their  conversation,  and  His  good- 
ness was  admitted  to  be  a  subject  upon  which 
one  could  not  enlarge  loo  much.  For  was  not 
the  ankle  of  Jeannette's  visitor  growing  stronger 
every  day?  and  even  hopes  Were  held  out  that 
a1  some  not  far  distant  time,  she  would  be  able 
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black  brows  still  complemented  eyes  of 
exquisite  shape  and  softest  jet,  and  tra- 
ces of  a  seductive  mouth  and  molded 
remained  to  fill  in  the  picture. 
But  these  things  brought 
trouble  to  women,  as 
the  bon  Dieu  and 
the  cure  very  well 
knew,  and  there 
.        were  pages 


As  Gilbert 
Andover  looked, 
there  by  the  figure  of 
St.  Antoine  de  Padoue,  plac- 
ing some  little  money  in  his 
box,  a  tired-looking  woman  was 
standing,  with  a  small  lame  child. 

to  move  it  without  her  crutch!  Why  could  not 
there  be  miracles  now  as  of  old?  The  cure  of  the 
church  assured  them  that  nothing  was  impossible. 

Ripe  oranges  lived  in  a  box  under  the  far  win- 
dow which  looked  out  over  the  valley— seemingly 
at  a  great  height,  although  only  two  stories  above 
the  foundations,  but  the  descent  down  to  the 
ramparts  was  so  precipitous,  and  from  there  again 
steeper  still  to  the  valley.  So  that,  even  as  the 
loggia  of  Gilbert  Andover,  this  window  seemed 
perched  above  the  world. 

It  was  little  Helen's  delight  to  be  told,  as  a 
secret,  as  she  was  preparing  to  say  good-by  to 
her  hostess,  that  if  she  could  lift  the  lid  she  would 
find  golden  treasure  within!  And  every  day  she 
acted  the  same  surprise,  but  required  no  acting 
to  express  her  joy.  Jeannette  had  not  many 
things  to  talk  about  nowadays— but  of  long  ago, 
there  was  much  to  be  discussed!  Her  wedding 
at  Nice— yes,  if  you  please,  a  wedding  with  car- 
riages, and  the  bridegroom  in  gala  evening  dress, 
a  starched  and  frilled  shirtfront;  and  many  other 
fine  things,  and  that  rich  uncle  who  had  treated 
them  all  to  champagne.  To  be  sure,  it  was  over 
fifty  years  ago,  but  Jeannette  remembered  very 
well  its  sparkling  taste,  and  how  happy  she  had 
felt  after  drinking  a  glass  of  it! 

Any  one  could  see  that  Jeannette  had  been  a 
beauty,  her  strongly  marked  and  perfectly  arched 


in  Jeannette's  distant  past  which  contained 
many  tears.  But  of  such  forbidding  misfortunes 
one  did  not  speak  to  Helen. 

Gilbert  Andover  very  often  looked  in  on  his  way 
out  and  exchanged  a  few  words.  He  had  become 
quite  friendly  with  the  little  lame  child  in  the 
past  two  weeks,  but  with  the  mother  he  had 
made  no  progress,  and  indeed  had  not  tried  to 
do  so.  She  answered  when  she  was  spoken  to; 
she  steadily  kept  out  of  his  way,  and  the  fright- 
ened, weary  look  never  left  her  eyes.  She  was 
always  so  busy,  too;  he  could  see  her  bending 
over  some  work  at  the  open  upstairs  window 
of  the  Inn  every  time— and  the  times  were  often 


—when  he  passed  that  way.    Was  she  painting, 
or  what? 

Helen  played  at  the  door,  and  he  constantly 
found  her  telling  stories  to  the  flowers  which 
grew  beneath  the  clump  of  olive  trees  near. 

"See,  I  have  brought  you  this  to  show  you, 
Monsieur,  since  you  too  are  a  great  artist,"  one 
morning  the  child  said.    "  It  is  Mamma's  work— 
and  she  has  given  it  to  me  for  my  birthday.  I 
was  seven  years  old  on  the  Friday  of  last  week!" 
She  drew  from  a  carefully  folded  silk  hand- 
kerchief a  little  miniature'  of  a  cherub's  face— a 
silly,  chocolate-box  lid,  impossibly  beautiful 
child,  painted  in  a  feeble,  pretty  way. 

"Is  it  not  most  beautiful?    One  of  the 
real  angels  of  le  bon  Dieu,  as  Monsieur 
can  very  well  see!" 
Gilbert  Andover  admired  it  duly.  So 
it  was  upon  this  wretched  trash  the  woman 
spent  her  days.    Stuff  which  would  eventually 
adorn  some  cheap  celluloid  or  bone  powder- 
boxes,  masquerading  as  ivory,  he  supposed. 
The  pay  for  such  things  must  be  very  low. 
An  unpleasant  twinge  of  concern  came 
over  him.     What  a  life  for  a  lady!  a 
grind  even  here  under  God's  beauti- 
ful sun,  amidst  the  flowers.   He  knew 
nothing  whatever  about  the  pair — 
mother  and  child — except  that  they 
were  both  called  Helen,  and  that 
O' Gorman   was    their  surname. 
This  chance  information  he  had 
gathered  from  the  little  girl's 
prattle.  He  had  asked  no  ques- 
tions, and  indeed  there  was  no  ; 
one  else  to  have  asked  them  of. 
Now  and  then  a  tourist 
came  from  Nice  or  Cannes, 
to  see  the  strange,  old  walled 
town;  but  it  was  before  the 
clays  of  many  motors,  and 
these  descents  were  rare. 
He,  Gilbert  Andover, 
had  been  greatly  occu- 
pied with  his  big  picture 
of  the  country  looking 
northeast,   where  the 
grim    and  clear-cut 
mountains  clove  the  sky 
in  sharp  points — snow- 
capped, the   far  ones, 
and  luminous  with  opal 
tints.    He  painted  from 
morning    to  mid-after- 
noon every  day. 
Little  Helen  sometimes  found 
him  there.    She  had  grown  ac- 
customed to  being  out  alone,  and 
would  patter  along  on  her  crutch 
right  from  the  gate,  'round  the 
ramparts,  to  where  his  easel  stood, 
and  then  would  sit  as  quiet  as  a 
mouse  somewhere  near,  with  an 
English  story-book. 
Gilbert  Andover  spoke  to  her  now 
and  then.    She  knew  a  great  deal 
about  fairies,  and  something  of  French 
and  English  history.  She  was  elfish  and 
intelligent,  with  a  pathetic  gaiety  glancing 
from  her  large  eyes. 
If  he  had  not  been  quite  so  determined  to 
remain  aloof  from  all  the  world  of  humanity, 
he  would  have  liked  to  have  grown  real  friends. 

On  the  days  when  the  sky  was  gray,  he  made 
sketches  of  the  winding  streets  and  archways, 
solitary  and  silent  between  the  closed,  deserted 
houses,  and  too  narrow  and  precipitous  for  any 
vehicle  to  disturb  him— had  there  even  been  such 
a  thing  in  St.  Paul  du  Var! 

It  was  when  engaged  thus  one  late  afternoon 
that  the  woman  and  the  little  girl  came  upon  him, 
and  did  not  pass  by  with  a  "good  evening"  as 
was  their  wont.  Indeed,  they  stopped _  and  he 
rose  from  his  camp-stool  and  raised  his  straw 
hat.  The  woman's  tired,  sad  face  looked  full 
of  embarrassment  as  she  spoke. 

"I — I'm  going  to  ask  you  a  favor,  Monsieur— 
{Continued  on  page  394) 
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came  to  a  place  \yhere  the 
brush  was  low,  and  there, 
rising  through  the  tree-tops 
beyond,  they  saw  a  waver- 
ing plume  of  blue  smoke. 

The  Ranger  rode  into 
sight  of  the  branding  fire 
with  his  Winchester  across 
his  saddle-horn  and  his 
thumb  upon  the  hammer; 
what   followed  came  with 
almost  the  blinding  suddenness 
a  lightning-crash,  though  after- 
the  events   of   that  crowded 
moment  lingered  as  a  clear-cut  memory. 
First  there  was  the  picture  of  a  sandy 
glade,  in  the  center  of  which  burned  a 
fire  with  branding-irons  in  it;  and  a 
spotted  calf  tied  to  a  tree,  but  otherwise 
no  sign  of  fife.  Then  with-         out  warn- 
mg  Bessie  Belle  threw  up  ^rj^v  her  head 
in    that  characteristic   JKfeli^rl^.  trick 
of  hers,  and  simul- 


a  muscular  twitch,  so 
her  end.  The  breath 
slowly    from  her 


Law  faced  Ed  and  ground 
out  fiercely:  "I'm  not 
used  to  kitchen  hand- 
outs.   I  reckon  I  can 
chew  my  bridle  reins 
if  I  get  too  hungry. " 


SYNOPSIS:  Alone  through  a  Texan  waste,  sun- 
baked, waterless,  down  near  the  Mexican  border,  plod- 
ded a  woman,  on  and  on:  her  every  step  a  torture. 
Somewhere  beyond  the  shimmering  horizon  lay  a  water- 
hole.  She  must  reach  it  or  die  of  thirst.  This  woman 
was  Alaire  Austin,  called  the  "Lone  Star"  because  of 
her  beauty.  Just  as  the  night  closes  in,  she  staggers  to 
the  water-hole,  and  into  the  arms  of  a  stranger,  David 
Law,  a  ranger,  waiting  there  to  capture  a  Mexican 
murderer.  Those  two,  Alaire  and  Law,  spend  the  night 
together  in  the  open.  On  the  evening  of  the  morrow 
she  hides  while  Law  captures  two  Mexicans.    One  is 

not  conscious  of  having  willed  it  to  do  so — and 
even  as  he  pressed  the  trigger  he  beheld  a  jet 
of  smoke  spurt  from  the  muzzle  aimed  at  him. 
With  the  kick  of  his  carbine  he  felt  Bessie  Belle 
give  way— it  seemed  to  Dave  that  he  shot  while 
she  was  sinking.  The  next  instant,  his  feet, 
still  in  the  stirrups,  were  on  the  ground,  and  his 
horse  lay  between  them,  motionless.  That 
nervous  fling  of  her  head  had  saved  Dave's  life, 
for  the  rustler's  bullet  had  shattered  her  skull 
in  its  flight,  and  she  lay  prone,  with  scarcely 


sudden  had  been 
escaped 
lungs;  it 
was  as  if 
she  heaved 
lingering 
sigh,  one 
leg  con- 
tracted and 
then  relaxed. 


NWARD  through  the  dense  foli- 
age the  two  friends,  the  Ranger 
I  and  his  horse,  wound.  Now  and 
then  they  Mopj>ed  to  listen  but 
the  rain  was  heavy  enough  to 
drown  all  other  noises.  Encoun- 
tering fr<  -h  trarks  finally,  J)Uve 
saddle  and  studied  them.  What 
him  to  push  forward  with  no 

tierhap*  half  a  mile  when  Bessie 
r  head,  an<l  he  noted  that  her 
orking  sensitively.  A  few  yards 
I  fanned  that  he  COOld  detect  the 
d  fire.  A\m<r-,1  without  a  signal 
larc  halted  in  her  tr.wks,  until  he 
imself.    Still  farther  along  they 
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taneously  Dave 
saw  a  figure  rise 
out  of  the  grass 
at  his  left,  with 
rifle  leveled,  The 
Ranger  remem- 
bered afterwards 
the  odd  fore- 
shortening of  the 
weapon  and  the 

crooked  twist  of 

1  In  i'.m  '  behind  ii . 
With  the  first  jerk 

of  his  bono'i  head 

his  own  gun  had 
leaped  to  his 
shoulder    he  was 
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Panfilo  Sanchez,  a  ranch  hand  of  Alaire's.  Law  releases 
him  at  her  request,  but  the  man  tries  to  steal  his  horse, 
and  Law  shoots  him  though  he  does  not  tell  her-  Ar- 
riving home,  Alaire  and  her  husband,  young  Ed, 
quarrel  over  her  lonely  night  with  Law  in  the  desert. 
Then  Alaire  sets  out  with  two  servants  to  go  down  to 
La  Feria,  her  ranch  in  the  war  zone  of  Mexico,  where 
the  revolutionists  have  confiscated  her  stock.  On  the 
way  she  meets  General  Longorio,  who  falls  in  love  with 
her  and  gives  her  a  military  guard  when  she  leaves  him. 
Meanwhile  Law  with  two  Mexican-Americans  is  riding 
out  upon  the  fresh  trail  of  two  cattle-thieves. 

For  a  moment  the  Ranger  was  dazed.  He 
stood  staring  down  at  his  pet;  then  the  truth 
engulfed  him.  He  realized  that  he  had  ridden 
her  to  her  death,  and  at  the  thought  he  became 
like  a  woman  bereft  of  her  child,  like  a  lover  who 
had  seen  his  sweetheart  slain. 

A  shout— it  was  a  hoarse,  inarticulate  cry;  a 
swift,  maddened  scrutiny  that  searched  the 
sodden  scene  of  the  ambush;  then  he  was  down 
beside  the  mare  flailing  her  name  heart-brokenly, 
his  arms  around  her  neck,  his  face  against  her 
warm,  wet,  velvet  hide. 

Law  knew  that  two  men  had  entered  the 
thicket,  and  therefore  one  still  remained  to  be 
reckoned  with,  but  he  gave  no  thought  to  that. 
Nor  did  he  rise  to  look  after  the  grotesquely 
huddled  figure  that  had  been  a  cattle  thief  only 
a  moment  before— both  he  and  his  assailant 
had  been  too  close  to  miss.    From  the 
corner  of  his  eye  he  could  see  a  pair  of 
boot  soles  staring  at  him  out  of  the  grass, 
and  they  told  him  there  was  no  need 
for  investigation.    Near  the  body  he 
heard  a  calf  stirring,  but  he  let  it 
struggle. 

Bessie  Belle's  bright  eyes  were 
glazing,  she  did  not  hear  her  lover's 
voice.    Her  muzzle,  softer  than 
any  satin,  was  loose,  her  lips 
would  never  twitch  with  that 
clumsy  quivering  caress  which 
pleased  her  master  so.  One 
front  hoof,  washed  as  clean 
as  agate,  was  awkwardly 
bent  under  her,  the  other 
had  plowed  a  furrow  in 
the  soft  earth  as  she 
sank,    and  against 
this  leg  her  head 
lay  tipped. 

Don  Ricardo 
and  his  son 
burst  out  of 
the  brush 
from  oppo- 
site direc- 
tions al- 
most at 
the  same 
moment, 
to  find  the 
Ranger 
with  his 


face  buried  in  his  horse's  mane, 
The  Mexicans  pulled  up. 

"Carambal     What  is 
this?"     The  old  man 
flung  himself  from  the 
saddle  and  came  run- 
ning.  "You  are  in- 
jured?" Pedro, 
too,  bent  over  the 
officer,  his  brown 
face  pale  with  ap- 
prehension. 

"Mother    of  God!" 
breathed  the  latter.  "It 
was  a  wild  thing  to  do,  to 
ride  alone  " 

"I'm  all  right,  "Law 
said,  rising  stiffly, 
whereupon  both 
Mexicans 
voiced 
their 
relief. 


"The  Saints  be  praised!"  exclaimed  Don  Ricardo. 
"Sil  What  happened?  There  was  a  shot! 
Did  you  see  nothing?" 

Law  jerked  his  head  in  the  direction  of  the 
fallen  man  at  his  back,  and  Pedro  uttered  a 
loud  cry. 

"Look!"  Father  and  son  ran  through  the 
grass,  then  recoiled  and  broke  into  a  jargon 
of  oaths  and  exclamations. 
Law  followed  them  with  his  eyes.  "Is 
he  dead?"  he  inquired  coldly. 

"God!  Yes." 
"Right  in  the  mouth!   The  cabrdn  was  in  hell 
before  he  realized  it." 

"See!    It  is  as  we  thought,  Pedro;  one  of 
Lewis'  men!    Tse!    Tse!    Tse!  What 
a  sight!" 

"Who  is  he?"  queried  the  officer. 


Alaire  found  it  necessary  to  comfort  Dolores 
for  she  had  given  herself  up  to  thoughts  of  God 
and  melancholy  praite*  of  her  busband'i  wirtae* 
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"Pino  Garza,  one  of  the  worst!"  chimed  the 
two  Guzmans. 

Ricardo  was  dancing  in  his  excitement.  "I 
told  you  that  Lewis  knew  something.  The 
other  one  got  past  me,  but  he  rode  like  the  devil, 
and  I  cannot  shoot  like — this." 

"Wait!"  exclaimed  Pedro.  "This  is  beyond 
my  understanding.  I  heard  but  one  shot,  from 
here,  then  after  an  instant  my  father's  gun.  And 
yet  here  is  a  dead  horse  and  a  dead  man." 

"This  fellow  and  I  fired  at  about  the  same  in- 
stant," Dave  explained,  but  even  when  he  had 
related  the  history  of  the  encounter  his  com- 
panions could  scarcely  believe  that  such  quick 
shooting  was  possible. 

It  was  difficult  to  secure  a  connected  story 
from  Ricardo,  but  he  finally  made  it  plain  that 
at  the  first  report  the  other  thief  had  fled,  ex- 
posing himself  only  long  enough  for  the  old  man 
to  take  a  quick  shot  in  his  direction.  Ricardo 
had  missed  and  the  miscreant  was  doubtless  well 
away  by  this  time.  He  had  ridden  a  sorrel  horse, 
that  was  all  Ricardo  could  remember. 

Law  looked  only  briefly  at  the  gruesome  results 
of  his  marksmanship,  then  he  turned  back  to  the 
body  of  his  beloved  mare.  Ricardo  noticed  at 
length  that  he  was  crying;  as  the  Ranger  knelt 
beside  the  dead  thoroughbred,  the  old  Mexican 
whispered  to  his  son,  "  Valgame  Dios!  This  is  a 
strange  fellow.  He  weeps  like  a  woman.  He  must 
have  loved  that  horse  as  a  man  loves  his  wife. 
Who  can  understand  these  Gringos?"  After 
a  time  he  approached  cautiously  and  inquired, 
""What  shall  we  do  with  this  hombre,  sehor? 
Pedro  has  found  his  horse." 

Law  roused  himself.  With  his  own  hands  he 
gently  removed  Bessie  Belle's  saddle,  bridle  and 
blanket,  then  he  gave  his  oriers. 

"I'll  take  your  horse,  Ricardo,  and  you  take — 
that  fellow's.    Get  a  wagon  and  move  him  to 
Jones  ville." 
And  you?" 

"I'm  going  to  follow  that  man  on  the  sorrel." 
The  dead  man's  saddle  was  left  beside  the 
body;  then  when  the  exchange  of  mounts  had 
been  effected  and  all  was  ready,  Law  made  a 
request  that  amazed  both  father  and  son. 

"  If  I'm  not  back  by  morning,  I  want  you  to 
bun*  my  mare."  His  voice  broke,  he  turned  away 
his  face.  "Bury  her  deep,  Ricardo,  so — the 
coyotes  can't  dig  her  up;  right  here  where  she 
fell.  I'll  be  back  to  see  that  it's  done  properly, 
understand?" 

"  Bueno!  I  understand  perfectly.  She  was  a 
pretty  horse.  She  was  your — bonita,  eh?  Well, 
you  have  a  big  heart,  sciior,  as  a  brave  man  should 
have.  Everything  shall  be  done  as  you  wish;  I 
give  you  my  hand  on  it."  Ricardo  reached  down 
and  gripped  Law's  palm.  "We  will  name  our 
pasture  for  her,  too,  because  it  is  plain  you  loved 
her  dearly.   So,  then,  until  tomorrow." 

Law  watched  his  two  friends  ride  away,  then 
he  wiped  his  Winchester  and  saw  to  his  cinch. 
This  done  he  raided  Bessie  Belle's  head  and  kissed 
the  iip  that  had  so  often  explored  his  palm  for 
sugar.  With  a  miserable  ache  in  his  throat  he- 
mounted  and  rode  off  to  pick  up  the  trail  of  the 
man  on  the  sorrel  pony. 

Fortunately  this  was  not  difficult,  for  the 
tracks  of  a  run 
Finding  when- 
set  out  at  a  lope. 

The  fellow  had  ridden  in  a  wide  semicircle  at 
first,  then  finding  he  was  not  pursued  he  had 
slackened  pace,  and  in  consequence,  the  signs 
became  more  difficult  to  follow.  They  seemed 
I  in  the  direction  of  Las  Palmas,  whirh 


horse  are  plain  in  soft  ground, 
uarrv  had  broken  cover  Law 
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miles  away, 
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rested.  Could 
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o  become  easy, 
►ony  was  more 
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unreasonable,  particularly  inasmuch  as 
he  could  have  no  suspicion  that  it 
was  a  Ranger  who  was  on  his  trail . 

Dave  lost  the  hoof-prints  for  a 
time,  but  picked  them  up  again  at 
the  pasture  gate  a  few  miles 
farther  on,  and  was  able 
to   trace   them  far 
enough  to  assure 
himself  that  his 
quarry  was  in 
deed  headed 
for  the 
Austin 
house 
and 
had 
no  in- 
tention 
of  swinging 
southward 
towards  the 
Lewis  headquarters. 

By  this  time  the  rain  had 
done  its  work  and  to  follow 
the  tracks  became  a  matter  of 
guesswork.    Night  was  coming 
on  also,  and  Dave  realized  that 
at  this  rate  darkness  would  find 
him  far  from  his  goal.  Therefore 
he  risked  his  own  interpretation 
of  the  rider's  intent  and  pushed  on 
without  pausing  to  search  out  the 
trail,  step  by  step.   At  the  second 
gate  the  signs  indicated  that  his 
man  was  little  more  than  an  hour 
ahead  of  him. 

The  prospect  of  again  seeing 
the  ruddy-haired  mistress  of 
Las  Palmas  stirred  Law  more 
deeply  than  he  cared  to  admit. 
Alaire  Austin  had  been  seldom 
out  of  his  thoughts,  since  their 
first  meeting,  for  after  the 
fashion  of  men  cut  off  from 
human  society,  he  was  sub- 
ject   to    insistent  fancies. 
Dave  had  many  times  lived 
over  those  incidents  at  the 
water-hole,  and  for  the  life 
of  him  he  could  not  credit 
the  common  stories  of  Alaire's 
coldness.    To  him,  at  least, 
she  had  appeared  very  human, 
and  after  they  had  once  become 
acquainted,  she  had  been  un- 
affected and  friendly. 

Since  that  meeting,  Dave 
had  picked  up  considerable 
information  about  the  object 
of  his  interest,  and  although 
much  of  this  was  palpably  false, 
it  had  served  to  make  her  a 
still  more  romantic  figure  in  his 
eyes.    Alaire  now  seemed  to  be  a 
sort  of  super-woman,  and  the  fact 
that  she  was  his  friend,  that 
something  deep  within  her  had 
answered  to  him,  afforded  him  a 
keen  satisfaction,  the  greater  per- 
haps because  of  his  surprise  that  it 
could  be  -o.    Nevertheless,  he  was 
uncomfortably  aware  that  she  had 
a  husband.    Not  only  so,  but  the 
sharp  contrast   in   their  positions 
was  disagreeable  to  contemplate; 

she  was  un-  

b  e  1  i  e  v  ably  v 
rich,  and  a       •  j<j 
person  of  in- 
fiuence  in  the 
<  < »urit  ry.  while  he 
had  nothing  except 
his  health,  his 
addle,  and  his  horse 

With  .1  desperate 
Dang  Law  realized  that 
now  he  had  no  hoi  1 


Bessie  Belle,  his  best  beloved, 
lay   cold    and    wet,  back 
yonder     in     the  weeping 
mesquite.    He  found  several 
cubes  of  sugar  in  his  pocket 
and  with  an  oath  flung  them 
from   him.      Don  Ricardo's 
horse  seemed  stiff -gaited  and 
stubborn. 

Dave  remembered  how  Mrs. 
Austin  had  admired  the  mare. 
No  doubt  she  would  grieve  at  the 
fate  that  had  befallen  her,  and 
that  would  give  them  some- 
thing to  talk  about.  His 
own  escape  would 
interest  her,  too, 
and  —  Law 
realized,  not 
without  some 
natural  gra- 
tification, 
that  he 
would  ap- 
pear to 
her  as  a 
sort  of 
hero. 

The 
mist 
and 
a  n 
early 
dusk 
prevent- 
e  d  him 
from  seeing 
Las  Palmas 
itself  until  he 
was  well  in  among 
the  irrigated  fields.  A 
few  moments  later 
when   he   rode  up 
to  the  outbuild- 
ings he  encount- 
ered  a  middle- 
aged  Mexican 
who  proved  to  be 
Benito  Gonzalez, 
the  range  boss. 

Dave  made  him- 
self   known,  and 
Benito  answered  his 
questions  with  ap- 
parent honesty.  No, 
he  had  seen  nothing 
of  a  sorrel  horse  or  a 
strange  rider,  but  he 
had  just  come  in  him- 
self.  Doubtless  they 
could  learn  more  from 
Juan,  the  horse- 
wrangler,  who  was 
somewhere  about. 
Juan  was  finally 
ound,  but  he 
proved  strange- 
ly recalcitrant. 
At  first  he  knew 
nothing,  though 
after  some 
questioning  he 
admitted  the 
possibility 

that  he  had 
seen  a  horse 

of  the  des- 
cription 
given, 
but  was 
not  sure. 
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More  pressure  brought  forth  the 
reluctant  admission  that 
the  possibility  was  almost 
a  certainty. 

"What  horse  was  it?" 
Benito  inquired,  but  the 
lad  was  noncommittal.  Prob 
ably  it  belonged  to  some  stranger. 
Juan  could  not  recollect  just  where 
or  when  he  had  seen  the  pony,  and 
he  was  certain  he  had  not  laid  eyes 
upon  the  owner. 

"Devil  take  the  boy!  He's 
half-witted,"  Benito  growled. 

But  Dave  changed  his 
tactics.    "Oiga!"  he  said 
sternly.    "Do  you  want 
to  go  to  jail?"  Juan 
had    no   such  desire. 
"Then  tell  the  truth. 
Was    the  horse 
branded?" 

"Yes." 

"With  what 
brand?" 

Juan  had  not 
noticed. 

"With  the 
'K.   TV  per- 
haps?" That 
was  the  Lewis 
brand. 

"Perhaps!" 

"Where  is 
now?" 

Juan  insolently  de- 
clared that  he  didn't  know 
and  didn't  care. 

"Oh,    you    don't,  eh?" 
Law  reached  for  the  boy  and 
shook  him  until  he  yelled. 
"You  will  make  a  nice  little 
prisoner,  Juanito,  and  we 
shall  find  a  way  to  make 
you  speak." 

Gonzalez  was  inclined 
to  resent  such  high- 
handed treatment  of  his 
underling,  but  respect 
for  the  Rangers  was 
deep-rooted,  and  Juan's 
behavior  was  inexplicable. 

At  last  the  horse-boy  con- 
fessed.   He  had  seen  both 
horse  and  rider  but  knew 
neither.   Mr.  Austin  and  the 
stranger   had   arrived  to- 
gether, and  the  latter  had 
gone  on.    That  was  the 
truth. 

"Bueno!"  Law  released 
his  prisoner,  who  slunk 
away  rubbing  his  shoulder. 
"Now  Benito,  we  will  find 
Mr.  Austin." 

A  voice  answered  from 
the  dusk:  "He  won't  take 
much  finding,"  and  Ed 
Austin  himself  emerged 
from  the  stable  door. 
"  Well,  what  do  you  want?  " 
he  asked. 

"You  are  Mr.  Austin,  I 
reckon?" 

"Iam.  What  d 'you  mean 
by  abusing  my  help?  "  The 
master  of  Las  Palmas  ap- 
proached so  near  that  his 
threatening  scowl  was 
visible.     "I  don't 
allow  strangers  to 
prowl  around 
my  prem- 
ises." 


Amazed  at  this  hostile  greet- 
g,  Law  explained  in  a  word  the 
reason  for  his  presence. 

"I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  your  man. 
What  d'you  want  him 
for  and  who  are  you?" 
Dave  introduced 
himself.     "T  want  him 
for  stealing  Guzman's 
calves.     I   trailed   him  from 
where  he  and  his  partner  cut 
into  your  south  pasture." 

Benito  stirred  and  muttered 
an  oath,  but  Austin  was  un- 
moved.     "I   reckon  you 
must  be  a  bad  trailer," 
he  laughed.   "We've  got 
no  thieves  here.  What 
makes  you  think  Guzman 
lost  any  calves?" 

Dave's  temper,  never 
too  well  -  controlled  at 
best,  began  to  rise.  He 
could  not  imagine  why  a 
person  of  Ed  Austin's 
standing  should  behave 
in  this  extraordinary  man- 
ner, unless  perhaps  he  was 
drunk. 

"Well,  I  saw  the  calves, 
and  I  left  the  fellow  that 
was  branding  them  with  a 
wet  saddle-blanket  over 
his  face." 

"Eh?    What's  that?" 
Austin  started,  and 
Gonzalez  uttered  a 
smothered  exclamation. 
"You  killed  him?  He's 
dead?" 

"Dead  enough  to 
skin.   I  caught  him 
with  his  irons  in  the 
fire  and  the  calves 
necked  up  in  your 
pasture.     Now  I 
want  his  com- 
panero." 

"I — hope  you 
don't  think  we 
know  anything 
about  him," 
Ed  protested. 
"Where's 
that  man  on 
the  sorrel 
horse?" 
Austin '  turned  away 
with  a  shrug. 

"You  rode  in  with 
him,"  Dave  persisted. 

Ed  wheeled  quickly. 
"How  do  you  know 
I  did?" 

"Your   boy  saw 
you." 

The  ranchman's 
voice  was  harsh  as 
he  said:  "Look 
here  my  friend, 
you're  on  the 
wrong  track. 
The  fellow  I 
was  with  had 
nothing  to 
do  with  this 
affair. 
Would  you 
know  your 
man?  Did 
yougetalook 
at  him?" 

"No.  But 
I  reckon 
DonRicardo 
could  tell 
his  horse." 


"Humph!"  Austin  grunted  disagreeably. 
"So  just  for  that  you  come  prowling  around, 
threatening  my  help,  eh?  Trying  to  frame  up  a 
case,  maybe?  Well,  it  don't  go.  I  was  out  with 
one  of  Tad  Lewis'  men." 

"What  was  his  name?"  Dave  managed  to  in- 
quire. 

"Urbina.    He  had  a  sorrel  under  him,  but 
there  are  thousands  of  sorrel  horses." 

"What  time  did  you  meet  him?" 

"I  met  him  at  noon  and — I've  been  with  him 
ever  since.  So  you  see  you're  wrong.  I  presume 
your  man  doubled  back,  and  is  laughing  at  you." 

Law's  first  bewilderment  had  given  place  to 
a  black  rage;  for  the  moment  he  was  in  danger  of» 
disregarding  the  reason  for  "Young  Ed's"  in- 
civility and  giving  free  rein  to  his  passion,  but  he 
checked  himself  in  time. 

"Would  you  mind  telling  me  what  you  and 
this  Urbina  were  doing?"  he  inquired  harshly. 

Austin  laughed  mockingly.    "That's  my  busi- 
ness," said  he. 

Dave  moistened  his  lips.  He  hitched  his 
shoulders  nervously.  He  was .  astonished  at  his 
own  self-control,  though  the  certainty  that  Austin 
was  drunk  helped  him  to  steady  himself.  Never- 
theless, he  dared  not  trust  himself  to  speak. 

Construing  this  silence  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  defeat,  Ed  turned  to  go.  Some  tardy  sense  of 
duty,  however,  prompted  him  to  fling  back  care- 
lessly, "I  suppose  you've  come  a  good  ways.  If 
you're  hungry,  Benito  will  show  you  the  way  to 
the  kitchen."  Then  he  walked  away  into  the 
darkness,  followed  by  the  shocked  gaze  of  his 
range  boss. 

Benito  roused  himself  from  his  amazement  to 
say  warmly,  "Si,  compadre.  You  will  enjoy  a 
cup  of  hot  coffee." 

But  Law  ground  out  fiercely,  "I'm  not  used  to 
kitchen  handouts.  I  reckon  I  can  chew  my  bridle 
reins  if  I  get  too  hungry."  Walking  to  his  horse 
he  vaulted  into  the  saddle. 

Benito  laid  a  hand  upon  his  thigh  and  apolo- 
gized. "  Senor  Ed  is  a  strange  man.  He  is  often 
like  this,  lately.  You  understand  me?  Will  you 
come  to  my  house  for  supper?  " 

"Thank  you,  but  I  think  I'll  ride  on  to  Tad 
Lewis'  and  see  Urbina." 

At  this  the  Mexican  shook  his  head  as  if  ap- 
prehensive of  the  result,  but  he  said  nothing 
more. 

Law  hesitated  as  he  was  about  to  spur  out  of 
the  yard.  "By  the  way,"  he  ventured,  "you 
needn't  mention  this  to  Mrs.  Austin." 

"She  is  not  here,"  Gonzalez  told  him.  "She 
has  gone  to  La  Feria  to  see  about  her  affairs. 
She  would  not  permit  of  this  occurrence  if  she 
were  at  home.   She  is  a  very  fine  lady." 

"Yes.    Good  night,  Benito." 

"Good  night,  senor." 

When  the  Ranger  had  gone  Gonzalez  walked 
slowly  towards  his  house  with  his  head  bowed 
thoughtfully. 

"It  is  very  strange,"  he  muttered.  "How 
could  Don  Eduardo  have  met  this  cabron  at  noon 
when,  with  my  own  eyes,  I  saw  him  ride  away 
from  Las  Palmas  at  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon?  It  is  very  strange." 

ON  his  way  to  the  Lewis  ranch  Dave  Law  had 
a  struggle  with  himself.  He  had  earned  a 
reputation  as  a  man  of  violent  temper,  and  the 
time  was  not  long  past  when  a  fraction  of  the 
insult  Ed  Austin  had  offered  him  would  have  pro- 
voked a  vigorous  counterblast.  The  fact  that 
on  this  occasion  he  had  managed  to  restrain 
himself  argued  an  increase  of  self-control  that 
especially  gratified  him,  because  his  natural 
tendency  to  "fly  off  the  handle"  had  led  more 
than  once  to  regrettable  results.  In  fact  it  was 
only  since  he  had  assumed  the  duties  of  a  peace 
officer  that  he  had  made  a  serious  effort  at  self- 
government.  A  ranger's  work  calls  for  patience 
and  forbearance,  and  Dave  had  begun  to  realize 
the  perils  of  his  temperament.  Normally  he 
was  a  level-headed,  conservative  fellow,  but 
when  angered  a  thousand  devils  sprang  up  in 
him,  and  he  became  capable  of  the  wildest  excess. 
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This  instability,  in- 
deed, had  been  largely 
to  blame  for  his  aim- 
less roaming.  Deep 
inside  himself  he  knew 
that  it  was  nothing 
but  his  headstrong 
temper  which  had 
brought  on  all  his 
misfortunes  and  left 
him,  well  along  in  his 
thirties,  a  wanderer, 
with  nothing  he  could 
call  his  own.  "  As  with 
most  men  of  his  tur- 
bulent disposition,  fits 
of  fury  were  usually 
followed  by  keen  re- 
vulsions of  feeling. 
In  Dave  these  parox- 
ysms had  frequently 
been  succeeded  by 
such  a  sense  of  shame 
as  to  drive  him  from 
the  scene  of  his  ac- 
tions, and  in  the 
course  of  his  rovings 
he  had  acquired  an 
ample  store  of  regrets 
— bitter  food  for 
thought  during  the 
silent  hours  when  he 
sat  over  his  camp-fire 
or  rode  alone  through 
the  mesquite.  His 
hatreds  were  keen  and 
relentless ;  his  passions 
wild,  and  yet,  so  far 
as  he  knew,  they  had 
never  led  him  to  com- 
mit a  mean  or  a  down- 
right evil  deed.  He 
had  killed  men,  to  be 
sure,  but  never,  he 
was  thankful  to  say, 
in  one  of  his  moments 
of  frenzy. 

The  killing  of  men 
in  the  fierce  exul- 
tation ot  battle,  the 
slaying  of  a  criminal 
by  an  officer  under 
stress  of  duty,  even 
the  *taking  of  life 
under  severe  personal 
provocation,  were  acts 
that  did  not  put  one 
beyond  the  pale.  Such 
blood  washes  off.  But 
there  were  stains  of  a 
different  kind.  .  .  . 

Dave  was  glad  that 
he  had  swallowed 
"Young  Ed's"  in- 
civility, not  only  for 
his  own  sake  but  for 
the  sake  of  Alairc. 

After  all,  he  argued,  it  was  barely  possible  that 
Ed  had  s[>oken  the  truth.  There  were  many 
sorrel  horses;  the  evidence  of  those  rain-washed 
hoof-prints  was  far  from  conclusive;  even  the 
fact  that  I'rbina  be  longed  to  the  Tad  Lewis  out- 
fit was  no  more  than  a  suspicious  circumstance. 
And  yet,  earnestly  as  he  strove  to  convince  him- 
self of  these  inabilities,  the  Ranger  could  not 
down  the  conviction  that  the  rancher  had  lied, 
and  that  he  himself  wan  on  the  right  track. 

It  was  late  when  he  arrived  at  his  destination, 
but  I^ewiV  house  was  dark,  and  it  required  some 
effort  to  awaken  the  owner.  When  Tad  at  last 
appeared,  dad  in  undershirt  and  trousers,  he 
greeted  the  Ranger  with  a  leveled  Winchester, 
but  when  Dave  had  made  known  his  identity,  he 
invited  him  in,  though  with  surly  reluctance, 

Lewis  was  a  sandy-complexioned  man  of  about 
forty,  with  colorless  brows  and  a  mean,  shifty 
eye.  Formerly  a  cowboy,  he  had  by  the  exercise 
of  some  natural  ability  acquired  a  good  property 


Ricardo  approached  cautiously  and  inquired,  "What  shall  we  do  with  the  dead  hombre,  senor !     Pedro  has  found  his  horse." 


— and  a  bad  reputation.  Just  how  or  why  he  had 
prospered  was  a  mystery  which  his  neighbors 
never  tired  of  discussing. 

Tad,  it  seemed,  resented  any  interruption  of 
his  rest,  and  showed  the  fact  plainly. 

W-,.  He  employed  a  fellow  named  Urbina. 
What  was  wanted  of  him? 

Law  explained  briefly. 

"Why,  lie's  one  of  my  best  men,"  laughed  the 
randier.    "He  wouldn't  steal  nothing." 

"Well,  I  had  to  shoot  another  good  man  of 

yours,"  Dave  said  quietly. 

Lewis  fell  back  a  Step.    "Which  one?  Who?" 

he  Inquired  quickly. 

Pino  Garza."  Dave  told  of  the  meeting  at 
the  branding  lire,  and  its  outcome.  He  was 
aware,  meanwhile,  Ilia  I  Lewis'  family  were 
li  tening,  for  behind  8  half  open  bedroom  door 
he  could  hear  an  excited  whispering. 

'•Killed  him  the  first  shot,  eh?"  Tad  was 
dumbfounded.     "Now   I   never  thought  Pino 


was  that  bad.  But 
you  never  can  tell 
about  these  Greasers, 
can  you?  They'll  all 
steal  if  they  get  a 
chance.  I  let  Pino 
go,  'bout  a  week 
back,  but  he's  been 
hangin'  around,  aim- 
in'  to  visit  some  of 
his  relatives  up  in 
the  brush  country. 
It  was  probably  one 
of  them,  old  Guzman 
saw.  Anyhow  it 
couldn't  of  been 
Adolfo;  he  was  over 
to  Las  Palmas  all  the 
afternoon." 

"Did  you  send  him 
there?" 

"Sure.  Ed  Austin 
can  tell  you." 

"Where,  is  Urbina 
now?  " 

"I  reckon  he's 
asleep  somewhere. 
We'll  dig  him  up  and 
talk  to  him,  if  you 
say  so." 
"Good." 

Tad's  willingness  to 
cooperate  with  the 
officer,  now  that  he 
understood  the  situa- 
tion, was  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  be- 
havior of  Austin.  In 
fact  his  offer  to  help 
was  almost  too  will- 
ingly given  to  suit 
Dave,  who  expected 
him  to  protest  at 
being  dragged  out  on 
such  a  night.  No  pro- 
test came,  however ; 
Lewis  slipped  into  his 
boots  and  slicker, 
explaining  mean- 
while: "  I'm  sure  sorry 
this  play  came  up  for 
I  don't  want  folks  to 
think  I  got  a  gang  of 
thieves  workin'  for 
me." 

But  Adolfo  Urbina 
was  nowhere  to  be 
found.  No  one  had 
seen  him  since  about 
seven  o'clock,  nor 
could  it  be  discovered 
where  he  was  spend- 
ing the  night.  Dave 
remembered  that  it 
had  been  about  seven 
when  he  left  Las 
Palmas,  and  ascer- 
tained, indirectly,  that  Tad  had  a  telephone. 
On  his  way  from  Austin's,  Law  had  stopped  at 
a  rancho  for  a  bite  to  eat,  but  he  could  forgive 
himself  for  the  delay  if,  as  he  surmised,  Urbina 
had  been  warned  by  wire  of  his  coming. 

"That's  tOO  bad,'  ain't  it?"  Lewis  said.  "But 
he'll  be  around  again  in  the  morning,  and  I'll  get 
hinJ  for  you.    You  leave  it  to  me." 

There  was  plainly  nothing  to  do  but  accept 
1  his  offer,  sinee  il  could  avail  nothing  to  wait  here 
for  L'rbina's  return.  Unless  the  fellow  gave 
himself  up,  he  probably  could  not  be  found,  now 
thai  the  alarm  was  given,  without  a  considerable 
scan  h  in  view  of  which  Dave  finally  remounted 
his  borrowed  horse  and  rode  away  in  the  direction 
of  Jonesville. 

It    was  after  daylight    when   he  dismounted 
stil'lly  at  Maze's  gale.    lie  was  wet  to  the  skin 
and  bespattered  wilh  mud;  he  had  been  almost 
Constantly  in  the  saddle  for  twenty-four  hours, 
{Continued  on  page,  jN6) 


Making 
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Criminal 

By 

A. Brisbane 

Drawings 
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Tlie  manufactured    products   of  "Civilization" 
include  the  criminal 

IN  the  last  issue  of  this  magazine  you  saw 
the  criminal's  birthplace  and  nursery. 
His  birthplace  was  the  one  room  in  a 
tenement,  near  the  sweatshop  machines 
to  which  the  bodies  of  his  father  and 
mother  are  fastened  year  in  and  year  out. 

The  day  of  the  criminal's  birth  is  the  mother's 
holiday.    She  stays  at  home  on  that  day. 

The  next  day  she  works  about  the  house,  mak- 
ing clothes  for  the  new-born  American,  and  wor- 
rying because  she  must  neglect  the  brothers  and 
sisters,  still  little  children. 

As  soon  as  possible  she  goes  back  to  the  ma- 
chine. There  she  manufactures  with  the  fever- 
ish energy  that  electric-driven  power  demands, 
the  clothing  that  respectability  wears,  at  the 
same  time  manufacturing  within  her  body  the 
next  human  being  whose  evil  ending 
is  to  surprise,  shock  and  grieve 
society. 


TODAY  you 
two  more 
pictures  in  the 
evol  u  t  i  o  n 
and  manu- 
facture of 
a  crim- 
inal. 


see 


It  is  not  a  far  step  from 
your   future  criminal's  play- 
ground to  the  club — from  the  side- 
walkof  the  drinking  saloon,  into  the  drink- 
ing saloon  itself — an  institution  that  breaks 
the  law,  paying  blackmail  to  public  authority. 
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His 
and  his 


Here  you  see  the  future  criminal's  playground — it  is  part  of  the 
sidewalk  and  all  of  the  gutter.    The  pennies  begged  or  stolen  are 
gambled  here,  and  that  is  "the  play"  of  this  playground. 

You  see  the  criminal's  playground  here, 
and  his  "club." 

The  playground  is  part  of  the  sidewalk 
and  all  of  the  gutter. 

Contrast  the  child  in  this  playground 
with  yourself  as  a  child.    Or,  in  your 
imagination,  put  your  child  where  civil- 
ization   has    put   this  unfortunate 
creature. 

What  game  could  you  play,  what 
game  could  your  child  play  in  THIS 
playground? 

The  child,  marked  out  for  a  hope- 
ess  life  and  a  criminal  end,  must  do 
what  he  can. 

He  cannot  run  freely;  the  trucks 
would  crush  him. 
He  must  not  throw  a  ball,  or  play 
healthy  games;  the  police  would  arrest  him. 
In  his  childhood  he   must  find  his 
amusement  in  vice,  or  in  some  form  of 
gambling. 

The  pennies  begged  or  stolen  are  gambled 
here,  and  that  is  "  the  play  "  of  this  playground. 
There  are  on  the  playground  older  boys,  farther 
along  the  criminal  road,  more  learned  in  vice, 
and  there  is  no  protection,  no  guidance. 
There  is  no  encouragement,  no  training.    The  child 
must  pick  out  his  own  course  in  life,  and  he  must  pick 
out  that  course  in  the  filth  of  the  gutter,  in  the  moral  filth 
f  the  low  slums,  in  which  this  country  has  put  him. 
mother  would  protect  him,  but  she  is  tied  to  her  machine, 
father  is  tied  to  his,  and  between  them  with  difficulty  they 
(Continued  on  page  401) 
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I  alighted,  and  stood  on  the  plat- 
form as  the  train  pulled  out. 
The  children  crowded  to 
the  windows, 
but  Maude  did 
not  appear. 


WHAT  hindered  me,  that  winter, 
from  taking  the  path  of  devel- 
opment, of  happiness,  then; 
from  going  to  Maude  and  tell- 
ing her  frankly  of  my  love  for 
Xancy?  It  was  partly  Nancy 
— who  feared  we  should  not  get 
happiness.  And  yet — and  yet  I  knew  that  the 
matter  in  the  last  appeal  rested  with  me;  that  I 
could  have  cut  the  knot  at  any  time.  Nancy 
would  have  yielded.  I  venture  to  affirm  that,  in 
her  Secret  heart,  it  was  what  she  wanted.  And 
she  had  thrown  the  burden  of  the  solution  on  me. 

I  saw  her  constantly,  and  our  meetings  were  full 
of  the  stress  natural  to  an  unsolved  situation.  .  .  . 

Something  held  me  hack,  and  it  was  not  moral- 
ity. There  was  no  order  in  my  soul;  none  of  that 
confidence  of  the  conqueror  which  hitherto  had 
sustained  me.  Had  I  been  consistent,  true  to  the 
strong  man's  philosophy,  I  should  have  taken  the 
strong  man's  way.  I  had  not  hesitated  in  law  and 
b  i-iness;  it  was  weak,  it  was  ridiculous  to  hesi- 
tate where  a  great  love  was  concerned.  I  think 
I  began  to  pen  ave,  though  dimly,  that  the 
thread  of  the  fabric  of  life  was  woven  of  will; 
and  that  this  thread,  this  will,  should  be  all  of 
one  piece,  else  the  fabric  wen  rotten. 

Then-  \v<  r.-  two  kinds  of  strength  of  will,  two 
species  of  personality.  Napoleon  typified  one, 
Abraham  Lincoln  the  other.  Life  must  choose 
between  self-sacrifice  and  its  opposite;  one  must 
have  the  will  to  demand  everything,  to  absorb 
everything,  to  dominate  and  override  conflict- 
ing v.  ill- .  or  the  will  to  renounce  and  sacrifice  one's 
self.  To  hesitate  between  the  two  was  to  be  lost. 
There  was  the  great  banker  whose  personality 
had  KMKsaed  mc.  The  great  man  of  that  type, 
which  a  world  of  self-interest  worshiped,  might 
indeed  know  pity  and  sent  iinerit,  but  not  for  an  in- 
stant, without  the  weakening  of  his  fiber,  could 
he  allon  them  to  dominate  him.  That  would  be 
to  weaken  his  [tersonality  by  introducing  into  its 
structure  a  foreien  element. 
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made  me  hesitate,  though  I  was  not  fully  aware 
of  this.  I  was  in  no  mood  to  analyze.  And  in  the 
conflict  of  emotions  my  soul  had  become  as 
water.  My  desire  for  Nancy  was  intense,  for  she 
represented  the  fruition  of  my  life — a  fruition 
from  which,  hitherto,  I  had  been  balked.  She 
was  the  logical  and  feminine  crown  of  it.  She  in- 
carnated it.  Without  her  I  could  not  enjoy  the 
harvest. 

Maude  stood  in  the  way.  There  were  times — 
I  confess  it,  because  it  is  true — there  were  times 
when  my  desire  was  so  fierce  that  I  compre- 
hended, for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  the  soul  of 
the  murderer.  Little,  innocent  habits  and  man- 
nerisms of  hers  became  unbearable.  .  .  . 

All  the  while  sentiments  which  had  no  place  in 
my  philosophy  crept  in  to  cloud  my  horizon,  to 
make  me  realize  that  I  should  never  have  the 
courage  to  tell  her  the  truth,  to  dismiss  her  from 
my  side  as  having  been  weighed  in  the  balance 
and  found  wanting.  In  the  role  of  a  "master  of 
life"  I  was  failing  at  the  critical  moment.  Why? 
I  repeat,  not  for  moral  reasons.  It  was  indeed 
because  I  shrank  from  the  spectacle  of  the  suffer- 
ing it  would  cause  Maude — the  suffering  it  would 
cause  the  children.  But  the  crucial  point  is  this: 
what  I  really  shrank  from  was  the  reflection  of 
this  suffering  on  me.  I  could  not  bear  to  contem- 
plate il  because  I  knew  it  would  make  me  un- 
happy. 

The  price  was  too  great  to  pay. 

Always,  since  my  childhood,  I  had  broken 
through  the  crust  of  circumstance  when  it  had 
hardened  around  me.  I  had  never  waited,  never 
trusted  providence  to  bring  to  me  on  a  platter 
the  Objects  Of  my  desires;  I  had  gone  out  and  got 
them.  Yet  I  was  a  true  romanticist,  in  I  bat  the 
universe  appeared  to  me  a  function  of  myself. 
Thai  universe,  merely  as  a  spectacle,  without  a 
Hugh  I'arel  at  its  center,  would  have  lacked  in- 
tercut. 

I  had  believed  that  the  softening,  paralyzing 
lentimcnt  had  been  squeezed  out  of 

my  soul ; 

It  is  odd  that  the  iinhappiness  of  that  winter 
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should  seem 
even  greater  in 
the  retrospect. 
And  as  I  look  back 
upon  it   I  wonder 
that  I  stood  as  well 
as  I  did  a  life  in  which 
personal  relationships 
were  abnormal  and  awry. 
To  be  sure,  I  was  away  from 
home  a  great  deal;  in  Washing- 
ton, and  in  New  York  on  the  coal 
roads'  case.    And  I  tried  to  fling,  as 
formerly,  all  my  energy  into  this  affair; 
to  realize  what  this  recognition  by  the 
great  banker  meant  to  me,  professionally. 
But  somehow,  though  I  worked  as  I  had  never 
worked  before,  the  old  zest  was  lacking.  I  would 
not  admit  this  to  myself. 

I  am  attempting  again  to  deal  with  shades  of 
emotion  which  are  elusive.  Before  this  there  had 
been  moments  when  I  had  felt  stirring  within  me 
a  self  which  the  triumphs  of  my  chosen  profes- 
sion had  failed  to  satisfy.  But  such  moments  had 
been  ephemeral.  Now  I  was  aware  of  a  gnawing, 
of  a  more  persistent  dissatisfaction. 

To  tell  the  truth,  that  old  yearning  I  had  known 
as  a  boy,  and  again  at  Harvard  under  Alonzo 
Cheyne,  was  repossessing  me.  /  wanted  to  write. 
To  write — I  know  not  what.  I  felt  again  that 
there  was  something  within  me  crying  out  for 
expression,  something  I  could  not  define,  some- 
thing which  would  take  direction  and  form  if  only 
I  might  have  the  leisure  to  go  away  and  give  it 
the  chance.  I  might  transform  the  necessity  of 
my  unhappincss,  and  out  of  the  lack  of  unity 
which  I  vaguely  felt,  paradoxically  obtain  unity 
and  satisfaction! 

I  found  a  certain  vent  for  this,  when  away 
from  home,  in  my  letters  to  Nancy;  and  some- 
times they  surprised  and  startled  her.  I  felt  the 
impelling  gift  of  expression;  my  sentences  came 
sweepingly,  in  clear  English;  I  scribbled  in  Pull- 
man cars,  and  in  hotels  at  night — heaven  knows 
what.  I  had  no  nucleus  of  thought.  ...  I  de- 
sired books,  books  whic  h  would  have  in  them  an 
essence  to  satisfy  my  craving;  books  which  I 
might  read,  and  re-read  to  Nancy.  I  wandered 
in  my  leisure  moments  into  the  great  New  York 
bookstores,  where  the  Stupendous  rows  of  mod- 
ern volumes  tilled  me  with  perplexity  and  dismay. 
And  on  one  of  these  occasions  I  was  suddenly 
struck  by  the  humor  and  absurdity  of  our  sys- 
tem of  education.  A  graduate  of  Harvard,  sup- 
posedly, was  an  educated  man.  And  here  was  I, 
with  the  whole  realm  of  modern  thought  a  mys- 
tery to  me!  I  had  not  the  slightest  cine  as  to 
what  was  best  in  il,  what  vital.    In  that  forest  of 

books  I  was  lost.  I  believed   or  almost  believed 

—that  the  rare  herb  I  sought  somewhere  existed 
among  them,  bill  where.''    Who  was  to  tell  me? 

Some  great  thinker  or  thinkers  must  exist  who 
would  lire  my  soul,  give  me  a  hint  of  reality, 
set  my  feet  upon  a  path,  if  only  I  might  find 
I  hem. 

I  c  ame  nXroSfl  what  seemed  to  me  an  cxtraordi- 
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By  Winston  Churchill 

Illustrated  by  Howard  Chandler  Christy 


SYNOPSIS:  Here  we  have  the  story  of  a  man  in  the 
making  a  typical  American,  a  buccaneer  with  an  ideal, 
cheating  society,  right  and  left.  We  read  of  Hugh 
Paret  of  the  society  that  tried  to  make  him  and  the 
women  who  knew  him  too  well.  His  school  days  came 
and  went;  Hugh  didn't  study,  his  father  was  dis- 
appointed; Hugh  has  his  first  quarrel  with  Nancy 
when  she  is  outspoken  about  it.  At  her  challenge  he 
studies  day  and  night  and  enters  college  where,  among 


many  others,  he  meets  Herman  Krebs.  Then  his 
graduation,  his  father's  death,  his  first  position  with 
Watling,  biggest  lawyer  in  the  city — and  Hugh's  ca- 
reer is  on.  Hugh  forgets  Nancy — -until  she  an- 
nounces her  engagement  to  another  man.  But  politics 
and  business  seem  to  have  crowded  love  out  of  his  life. 
It  is  while  he  is  stumping  the  state  to  send  Watling 
to  the  Senate  that  he  meets  Maude  Hutchins.  They 
are  married,  and  set  out  on  a  honeymoon,  through 


Europe.  But  Hugh's  restless  yearning  to  get  back  to 
work  drives  them  home  to  his  money-making.  But 
Maude  refuses  to  become  worldly  and  grows  away  from 
him.  In  Nancy  alone  does  Hugh  find  the  real  comrade- 
ship. His  intimacy  with  her  becomes  stronger  as  the 
months  pass.  Hugh  is  used  to  getting  everything 
he  wants,  says  Nancy,  and  now  he  wants  her.  As  for 
Maude,  she  says  nothing  about  the  infatuation,  but 
she  won't  let  him  manage  her  children's  education. 


nary  number  of  books  on 
religion.    I  wanted  no 
religion  which  would 
deny  me  Nancy. 

These  craving  moods     came  upon  me  with 
greater  frequency.  At  times  I  longed  to  get  away 
from  conferences  and  court  rooms.     Suppose  we  _ 
did  win  the  coal  roads'  case!  What  was  the  good  of  it 
all'    For  all  their  remarkable  ability  and  astuteness, 
Grolier  and  the  other  celebrated  New  York  lawyers  with  whom 
I  was  now  associated  lost  their  flavor  for  me,  while  I  had  noth- 
ing but  contempt  for  the  second-rate  brains  which  the  govern- 
ment employed  to  prosecute. 

As  I  write  I  recall  an  incident  of  that  winter,  in  February, 
I  think    I  passed  Perry  Blackwood  in  Boyne  Street,  and  he 
nodded  to  me  and  went  on.    Precisely  the  same  thing  had  | 
happened  to  me  many  times;  and  yet  this  time    or  some 
unfathomed  reason,  I  began  to  feel  uncomfortable.  Nay, 
more  than  uncomfortable. 

For  some  years,  as  I  have  remarked,  Perry  had  ceased  coming 
to  our  house;  and  when  I  did  encounter  him,  although  we  spoke 
hi<  manner  would  have  told  me  quite  plainly— had  I  cared  to  analyze  it 
that  he  had  lost  his  liking  and  even  his  respect  for  me 

This  attitude  had  troubled  me  little,  since  Perry  had  come  to  be 
regarded  by  the  "solid"  men  of  the  community  as  a  crank  He 
had  gradually  withdrawn  himself  from  his  former  friends,  and  his 
present  associates  were  the  Toms,  Dicks,  and  Harrys,  the  nonde- 
script, dissatisfied  crowd  who  called  themselves   reform  leaders 

Now  all  at  once,  his  coolness  disturbed  me.    I  could  not 
banish  'it  from  my  mind.    Had  I  not  done  him  an  injury,  after 
alP  I  repudiated  the  notion,  yet  it  persisted.    The  particular 
"injury"  which  I  had  in  mind  I  have  not  mentioned;  it  had 
to  do  with  the  Boyne  Street  railroad,  now  merged  into  a 
corporation  that  owned  and  controlled  all  the  street  rail- 
roads of  the  city,  and  of  which  Mr.  Scherer,  Mr.  Dickin- 
son, Mr.  Tallant,  and  Mr.  Grierson,  and  incidentally 
Mr.'  Hugh  Paret,  through 
fees  and  holdings,  had 
reaped  large  sums  of 

money.  '  ,± 


The  constitution  of  that  corporation  had  been  one  of  my  professional 
triumphs.    In  vain  had  the  reformers  and  demagogs  beat  their  wings 
against  it.   It  was  law-proof. 

As  I  have  before  observed,  the  Blackwood  family  had  a  great 
deal  of  the  Boyne  Street  stock  and  securities,  and  they  had  always 
regarded  the  road  as  theirs.  They  took  a  pride  in  it,  and 
eventually  Perry  had  succeeded  his  father,  carrying  on  the  old 
gentleman's  conservative  management. 
The  day  came,  as  Ralph  Hambleton  had 

shrewdly  predicted,  _  ,        when  it  was  taken 

away  from  Perry.  The  process  was  a 


simple  one,  and 
with  the  doc- 
ened  self-interest, 
piracy  and  war  the 
philosophy.  Whispers 


quite  in  harmony 
trine   of  enlight- 
which  gives  to 
dignity  of  a 
started   in  the 
Boyne  Club 
that  the 
property 


It  was  with  a  feeling  that  was  al- 
most of  exhilaration  that  I  ate  my  break- 
fast that  morning  after  my  family 
had  started  for  Europe.  Maude 
was  right:  painful  though  the 
separation  had  been,  she  had 
taken  the  only  sensible  and 
logical  course. 
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was  not  worth  anything  like  what  it  was  quoted; 
and  such  whispers  are  apt  to  spread.  Fright- 
ened stockholders  began  to  come  into  the  Corn 
National  and  other  banks;  Mr.  Dickinson  and 
other  money-wise  gentlemen  shook  their  heads; 
they  would  not  actually  venture  to  say  what  the 
property  was  worth,  but  they  were  not  buying  it; 
they  pointed  out  that  the  Blackwood  manage- 
ment had  not  kept  abreast  of  the  times. 

At  this  period,  too,  letters  began  to  appear  in 
Mr.  Tallant's  newspaper  from  public  spirited 
citizens  complaining  of  the  Boyne  Street  service. 
The  cars  were  old;  there  were  not  enough  of  them 
to  take  care  of  the  increased  traffic.  These  letters 
were  followed  up  by  editorials.  Alarmed  holders 
of  the  securities,  in  whose  vaults  they  had  lain 
since  time  immemorial,  began  to  sell. 

Down  tumbled  the  fruit 
And  yet  no  one  coidd  be 
detected    shaking  the 
tree! 

One  day  I  en- 
countered Pern-  in 
the  club.  His  face 
was  white. 

"  Your 
friends  are 
doing  this, 
Hugh,"  he 
said. 

**D  oing 
what?  "  I  de- 
manded. 

"Oh.  I 
won't 
argue 
wi  t  h 
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the  reputation  of  a  company  which  is  as  sound, 
and  sounder  than  any  in  this  city.  A  company 
which  has  tried  its  best  to  be  honest  and  square. 
I  don't  mind  telling  you,  either,  that  blackmail 
is  a  respectable  practice  compared  to  the  trick- 
eries of  your  associates." 

"Aren't  you  a  little  excited,  Perry?"  I  asked, 
lighting  a  cigarette. 

He  sat  staring  at  me,  breathing  hard. 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  don't  know 
anything  about  this  slanderous  campaign  to  ruin 
our  road  and  buy  it  in  cheap,  and  make  it  a  part 
of  a  corporation  gambling  scheme  to  swindle  the 
public?" 

I  had  no  pity,  then.    Curiously  enough,  no 
qualms.    The  Blackwood  interests  had  made  a 
good  deal  of  trouble,  first  and  last,  and  I 
was  rather  amused  than  otherwise,  though 
I  disliked  scenes.    I  don't  remember 
what  I  said;  something  to  the  effect 
that  his  language  was  extrav- 
agant. Controlling  himself  with 
a  palpable  effort,  he  got  up 
and  walked  off. 

He  left  me,  to  be  sure,  in 
a    somewhat  disagreeable 
state  of  mind.    But  that 
soon  wore  away. 

It  was  the  end  of  my 
personal  relationship  with 
Perry  Blackwood.  And  he 
alienated  Tom  Peters.  .  .  . 

It  is  extraordinary  that 
I  did  not  feel  it  more  at 
the  time,  that  the  vears 


of  association  since  childhood  did  not  count  for 
more.  But  so  it  was.  I  was  very  busy,  making 
war,  commercial  war,  and  in  war  the  men  have 
no  right  to  hold  that  which  they  cannot  main- 
tain by  shrewdness  and  force.  Perry  was  weak. 
According  to  the  doctrine  of  enlightened  self- 
interest  he  had  no  right  to  his  railroad. 

He  was  not  only  weak,  but  he  was  obstinate. 
T  informed  Leonard  Dickinson  of  the  state  of 
mind  my  friend  was  in,  and  he  was  given  a  chance, 
which  he  spurned.  One  of  our  younger  financiers 
went  to  him  and  remonstrated  with  him;  pointed 
out  that  by  cutting  up  and  making  a  row  he  was 
only  hurting  business,  and  being  a  traitor  to  his 
own  friends.  They  had  nothing  against  him, 
quite  the  contrary.  And  if  he  were  only  reason- 
able he  might  come  into  the  new  corporation  on 
the  same  terms  with  the  others. 

All  that  Murphree — such  was  the  young  finan- 
cier's name — all  that  Murphree  got  for  his  pains 
was  to  be  ordered  out  of  the  office  by  Perry,  who 
declared  that  he  was  being  bribed  to  desert  the 
other  stockholders. 

"He  utterly  failed  to  see  the  point  of  view," 
Murphree  reported  in  some  astonishment  to 
Dickinson. 

"What  else  did  he  say?"  Mr.  Dickinson  asked. 
Murphree  hesitated. 

"Well— what?"  the  banker  insisted. 
"He  wasn't  quite  himself,"  said  Murphree, 
who  was  a  comparative  newcomer  in  the  city, 
and  had  a  respect  for  the  Blackwood  name.  "He 
said  that  that  was  the  custom  of  thieves;  when 
they  were  discovered,  they  offered  to  divide.  .  .  . 
He  swore  that  he  would  get  justice  in  the  courts." 


Mr.  Dickinson  smiled.  "Telephone  Paret  to 
stop  in  here  on  his  way  to  lunch,"  he  said.  .  . 

Well,  it  is  needless  to  say  there  was  no  justice 
in  the  courts  for  Perry's  sort.  The  courts  them- 
selves were  conducted  on  the  principle  of  en- 
lightened self-interest.  And  the  estimable  jus- 
tice before  whom  the 
case  was  tried 
threw  Perry's 
evidence 
out. 


old  situation,  he  did  not  take  a  new  one,  but 
was  devoting  his  time,  I  understood,  to  the 
various  "organizations"  in  which  his  interest 
had  become  centered.  .  .  . 

Now  I  was  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  sorry 
for  him.  Certain  memories  of  our  former  inti- 
macy, buried  for  years,  rose  up  within  me  unbid- 
den. Might  it  not  be  just  possible  that  I  had  lost, 
in  Perry's  friendship,  in  Tom's  friendship,  some- 
thing which  was  more  valuable  than  that  which 
I  had  gained? 

I  was  dimly  conscious  that  something  else  dis- 
turbed me;  something  more  than  the 
suggestion   that  the 
time  might  come 
when  I  should 
regret  the 
loss  of 
friend- 
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"I  can't  see  why 
yon  want  to  leave 
me,"  I  said  at  last, 
though  with  a  full 
sense  of  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  remark, 
and  a  suspicion  of 
its  hypocrisy. 


Thus  Perry, 
through  his  ob- 
1      stinacy  and  inabil- 
\      ity  to  adapt  himself  to     \^vTr7  i 
new  conditions,  had  grad- 
ually  lost  both  caste  and 
money.    He  resigned  from  the  Boyne  Club,  and 
it  was  said  that  his  character  had  changed; 
that  he  had  become  morose  and  irritable.  He 
and  his  wife,  Lucia,  had  gathered  around  them- 
selves from  the  four  corners  of  the  city  a_  great 
social  circle  of  professors,  reformers,  musicians, 
artists,  and  writers;  second-rate  people,  dissatis- 
fied with  a  world  which  refused  to  recognize 
them — with  more  aspiration  than  talent.  He 
still  possessed  a  certain  income.  Deprived  of  his 


t  ships. 
For  a  long 
time  the 
cause  of 
this  uneasi- 
ness evaded 
me.  I  stopped 
short  on  a  cor- 
ner.   At  length 
I  had  it;  an  ex- 
pression in  Perry's  eyes  I  had  never  seen 
before,  or  at  least  never  noticed;  a  certain 
militancy,  an  intimation  that  he  and  what  he 
/      represented,  in  spite  of  continued  defeat, 
might  yet  be  triumphant. 

I  laughed  at  my  qualms.  Nancy  had 
told  me,  the  day  before,  that  I  was  overwork- 
ing. .  .  . 

A  month  later  there  broke  out  in  our  city  a 
disease  from  which  many  other  cities  of  the  coun- 
try had  recently  been  suffering.  Our  local  name 
for  it  was  a  Citizens'  Union.  The  symptoms  first 
appeared  in  Kingdom  Hall,  where  a  "mass  meet- 
ing" had  been  called  of  all  residents  who  had  the 
true  welfare  and  good  name  of  their  city  at  heart, 
who  felt  that  something  radical  should  be  done 


about  the  political  corruption  and  the  vice  which 
gradually  had  crept  upon  us. 

Ralph  Hambleton,  who  happened  to  be  bored 
that  evening,  went  to  the  meeting,  sat  in  the  gal- 
lery, and  derived  a  good  deal  of  cynical  enjoy- 
ment out  of  it.  He  dropped  into  my  office  the 
next  morning. 

"Well,  Hughey,  they're  after  you,"  he  said 
with  a  grin. 

"After  me?"  I  exclaimed.  "Why  not  include 
yourself?" 

He  sat  down  and  stretched  his  long  legs  and  his 
long  arms,  and  smiled  as  he  gaped.  "  Oh,  they'll 
never  get  me,"  he  said.  And  I  knew,  as  I  gazed 
at  him,  that  they  never  would.  He  was  all  of  a 
piece.  The  Ralph  Hambleton  of  adolescence 
would  be  the  Ralph  Hambleton  of  old  age. 

Not  that  I  was  nervous.  But  I  was  anxious  to 
know  if  my  name  had  been  mentioned. 

"  What  sort  of  things  did  they  say?  "  I  asked. 
"Haven't  you  read  the  'Pilot'  and  the  'Ex- 
aminer'?" 

"I  just  glanced  over  them.  Did 
they  call  names?" 

"Call  names!  I  should  say  they 
did.  They  got  drunk  on  it. 
Worked  themselves  up  like 
dervishes.  They  didn't  cuss 
you  personally.  That'll  come 
later,  of  course.  Judd  Jason 
got  the  heaviest  shot,  but  they 
said  he  couldn't  exist  a  minute 
if  it  wasn't  for  the  'respect- 
able' crowd — capitalists, 
financiers,  millionaires  and 
their  legal  tools.  Fact  is,  they 
spoke  a  good  deal  of  truth, 
first  and  last,  in  their  damn- 
fool  kind  of  way.' " 

"Truth!"  I  exclaimed  ir- 
ritatedly. 

Ralph  laughed.  He  was 
evidently  enjoying  himself. 
"Is  any  of  it  news  to  you, 
Parry,  old  boy?" 
"It's  an  outrage." 
"I  think  it's  damned  funny," 
said  Ralph.  "  We  haven't  had 
such  a  circus  for  years.  Never 
had.  Of  course  I  shouldn't 
like  to  see  you  go  behind  bars, 
Hughey.   Not  that." 

"You  never  were  able  to 
look  at  anything  seriously,"  I 
retorted. 

"What's  serious  about  it?" 
he  demanded.  "Good  Lord,  do  you  fellows  ex- 
pect to  go  on  forever  lifting  off  the  swag,  skim- 
ming the  cream  off  everything  without  having 
somebody  squeal  sometime?" 

"You've  skimmed  as  much  cream  as  anybody 
else." 

"  You've  skimmed  the  cream,  Hughey— you  and 
Dickinson  and  Scherer  and  Grierson  and  the  rest. 
I've  only  filled  my  jug.  Well,  these  fellows  are 
going  to  have  a  regular  roof-raising  campaign. 
They're  going  to  take  the  lid  off  of  everything. 
They're  going  to  dump  out  that  red  light  district 
that  some  of  our  friends  are  so  fond  of." 
"Dump  it  where?"  I  asked  curiously. 
"Oh,"  answered  Ralph,  "they  didn't  say.  Out 
into  the  country,  anywhere." 

"  But  that  is  damned  foolishness,"  I  declared. 
"Didn't   say  it   wasn't,"   Ralph  admitted. 
"They  talked  a  lot  of  that,  too,  incidentally. 
They're  going  to  close  the  saloons  and  dance  halls 
—going  to  make  this  city  sadder  than  heaven." 
"They  intend  to  make  a  campaign?" 
"  Campaign  isn't  the  word  for  what  they  intend 
to  do.  According  to  them,  when  they  get  through, 
it'll  be  all  over  but  the  inquest.    Cheer  up, 
Hughey." 

"Perry  Blackwood's  behind  it,  of  course,  I 
remarked,  suddenly  recalling  the  look  on  Perry's 

face.  - 

"I  guess  you  rang  the  bell  that  time,  said 
Ralph.  "He  didn't  say  anything,  just  sat  in  the 
corner  of  the  stage  and  looked  fierce.   But  he's 
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got  together  a  great  aggregation  of  hair-tearing 
talent — I'll  say  that  much.  There  were  moments 
when  you  could  have  dropped  an  apple  into  the 
mouths  of  every  man  and  woman  in  that  audi- 
ence. Greenhalge  told  about  the  school  board 
and  the  city  crooks,  and  said  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
the  lawyers  and  the  money  of  certain  rich  men, 
the  treasurer  and  purchasing  agent  would  be 
doing  time." 

"Who  else  was  there?  Anybody  you  ever 
heard  of?" 

"Sure  thing.  Your  cousin  Robert  Breck,  and 
that  son-in-law  of  his — what's  his  name?  In  the 
audience,  of  course.  And  some  other  representa- 
tives of  our  oldest  families.  Alec  Pound." 

"That  scapegrace." 

"He's  got  six  children,  now,  they  say.  They 
put  him  on  the  resolution  committee.  Howland 
Ogilvy  was  there.  He'd  be  classed  as  respect- 
ably conservative.  And  one  of  the  Ewans.  I 
could  name  a  few  others,  if  you  pressed  me. 
That  brother  of  Fowndes;  looks  like  an  up-state 
minister.  And  Miller  Gorse's  sister,  Mrs. 
Datchet.  who  never.  I  believe,  approved  of  Mil- 
ler. Quite  a  genteel  gathering,  I  give  you  my 
word.  And  all  astonished  and  mad  as  hell  when 
the  speaking  was  over.  Mrs.  Datchet  said  she 
had  been  li\"ing  in  a  den  of  iniquity  and  xice,  and 
didn't  know  it. 

"I'll  tell  you  one  thing,  Hughey,  there  was  one 
fellow  who  spoke  who  looked  as  if  he  had  just 
come  in  from  Hoboken  by  freight.  That  fellow 
Krebs,  you  know  him;  was  in  your  class.  Got 
the  school  board  evidence  for  them — you  know." 

"Yes,"  I  said,  almost  inaudibly. 

"Well,  I'm  inclined  to  think  you  want  to  look 
out  for  him.  I  know  a  thing  or  two  about  humans, 
you'll  have  to  admit.  And  if  I'm  not  mistaken 
he's  got  more  sense  than  all  the  rest  of  'em  put 
together.  I  had  an  idea  he  was  one  of  those  sen- 
timental Johnnies,  all  for  the  umbr  dog  just  be- 
cause he  is  the  under  dog.  Well,  I  had  a  surprise, 
all  right.  He  got  up  toward  the  end.  Queer  look- 
ing Dick,  isn't  he? — looks  as  if  he'd  never  been 
completely  unfolded.  You  know  what  I  mean. 
Nice  face'  though — after  you  got  used  to  it — 
ugly,  but  intelligent  and  kind." 

"What  did  he  say?"  I  asked. 

"  Well,  he  didn't  play  for  popularity  a  little  bit. 
He  didn't  crack  up  the  American  people,  call  them 
the  seat  of  all  wisdom.  He  gave  'em  hell,  in  a 
nice  way;  didn't  rant.  Smiled  as  he  spoke.  He 
said  they  deserved  all  they  got,  and  more  too, 
that  they'd  have  to  learn  to  see  straight  and  think 
-truight  before  they  could  be  got  going  in  the 
right  direction.  What  they  needed  was  a  phi- 
losophy, a  philosophy  which  would  supplement 
'the  original  American  idea  which  had  attracted 
the  earlier  and  more  enlightened  emigrants.  He 
seemed  to  realize  that  this  was  over  their  heads, 
and  didn't  dwell  on  it.  He  said  that  we  were  all 
shot  through,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  with 
intellectual  and  commercial  dishonesty,  that  the 
capitalist  and  country  storekeeper  and  the  Italian 
fruit-vendor  were  all  of  a  piece. 

"What  we  needed  was  clear  thinking.  The 
only  efficiency  we  recognized  now  was  that  which 
was  a  function  of  making  money — more  money 
than  the  other  fellow.  And  so  long  as  this  was 
the  undercurrent  in  our  minds  we  couldn't  expect 
our  city  government  to  be  run  on  any  other 
notion.  In  this  .sense  Jw'd  Jason  was  one  of  the 
mmt  efficient  men  the  city  ever  produced.  It 
wasn't  so  much  a  question  of  honesty  as  of  a  point 
of  view.  If  wc  wanted  an  efficient — what  we 
called  an  'hon«»t' — city  government  we  must 
be  prqwrrd  to  give  up  wmething  for  it.  Wc 
want rd  our  rake,  and  we  wanted  to  eat  it  too. 

"He  went  into  that  matter  of  cleaning  out  the 
red-liifht  district.   Here  wan  an  example  of  mud- 


good  in  a  campaign  by  the  Citizens'  Union — that 
it  might  arouse  people  and  make  them  think  a 
little  about  their  own  sins  and  negligences.  But 
they  mustn't  expect  the  millennium  right  away." 

"How  did  they  take  it?"  I  inquired.   I  had 
become  so  absorbed  in  the  account  that  I  had 
forgotten  for  the  moment  my  irritation  and 
uneasiness. 

"Better  than  I  expected,"  answered 
Ralph.  "  You  see,  the  fellow  has  a  sort  of 
assurance  about  him,  an  air  of  knowing 
what  he's  talking  about,  and  apparently 
he  doesn't  give  a  continental  whether 
he's  popular  or  not.  Besides,  Greenhalge 
had  cracked  him  up  to  the  skies  for  the 
work  he'd  done  for  the  school  board." 

"You  talk  as  if  he'd  converted  you"  I 
said. 

Ralph  laughed  as  he  rose  and  stretched 
himself  again.  "Hughey,  you  ought  to 
know  me  well  enough  to  grasp  the  fact 
that  I'm  the  intelligent  spectator,  for 
whom  the  show  is  staged.  But  I  thought 
it  might  interest  you,  since  you'll  have  to 
go  on  the  stump  and  refute  it  all.  That'll 
be  a  nice  job.    So  long." 

And  he  departed. 

It  were  idle  to  say  that  I  was  annoyed. 
My  state  of  mind  was  even  more  compli- 
cated, and  I 
found  it  diffi- 
cult  to  do 
the  work  in 
front  of  me. 
I  have 
more  than 
once  re- 
ferred to 
Ralph 
Ham- 


nearing  the  beaches. 


Already,  to  my  inflamed 
imagination,  that 
crest  was  begin- 
ning to  break  into 
foam. 

I  went  over  to 
the  club  to  lunch. 
Dickinson  was  there, 
and  Scherer,  who  was 
spending  a  few  months 
in  the  city;  and  Gene 
Hollister  and  Berrin- 
ger,  our  big  broker, 
and  Grierson.  The 
talk  fell  on  the 
Citizens'  Un- 
fc  ion.  They'd 
tried  that 

{Continued 
on  page 
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bleton 
as  Me- 
phisto- 
pheles.  He 
was  as  old 
as  the 
ages.  .  .  . 

Of  course 
I  knew  that 
he  had  been 
baiting  me, 
his  scent  for 
the  weak- 
nesses of 
his  friends 
being  abso- 
lutely fienc 
ish.    I  was 
angry  be- 
cause he  had 
succeeded; 
because  he 
knew  he  had 
succeeded. 
In   spite  of 
my  attempts 
to  throw 
them  olT,  I 
had  prcmoni- 
1  ions  that 
the  philos- 
ophy of  pow- 
er and  might 
on  whi<  h  I 
had  o  blithe- 
ly embarked, 
and   on    t  he 
rising  (  rest  of 
which  I  had 
•ped  forward  ^ 

'"     1  '       "Prrry  iod  Lurin  trnl  lh(ir  roiri,  "  Maudr  in 

lormrd  mr.     Thry  had  rrmainrd  btr  Iricndi 
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By  David  Belasco 


name,  spelled 
English 
"Choi- 
was  the 
tied  upon, 
a  b  b  r  e  v  i  - 


THE  Lyceum  Theater  was  now  estab- 
lished' with  a  season  of  financial  suc- 
cess behind  it.  Mr.  Frohman  was, 
however,  unable  to  find  a  play  for 
Mr.  E.  H.  Sothern,  and  in  hopes  that 
DeMille  and  I  would  solve  the  problem 
of  the  opening  of  his  house,  he  gave 
us  a  commission  to  write  a  comedy.  In  the 
meantime,  I  became  interested  in  the  career  of 
Miss  Lillian  Spencer,  unknown  to  New  York, 
but  a  very  talented  actress  excelling  in  emotional 
parts.  She  asked  me  to  adapt  Belot's  "Article  47  " 
lor  her— a  play  which  Mr.  Daly  had  already 
adapted  for  Clara  Morris.  I  called  my 
version  "The  Creole." 

As  soon  as  this  adaptation  was 
finished,   DeMille  and  I  decided 
to  go  to  Echo  Lake  to  begin  work 
on    Sothern's    play.     The  Echo 
Lake  house  was  old  and  most 
difficult  to  heat  in  winter, 
but  Mrs.  DeMille  did  her 
best  to  make 
us  comfort- 
able. Our 
contract 
called  for  an 
original  com- 
edy   with  a 
strong  char- 
acter part; 
thus  we  were 
barred  from 
any  hope  of 
adaptation. 
To  write  for 
any  one  per- 
son, espe- 
cially   for  a 
young  man 
playing  ec- 
centric com- 
edy, is  not  an 
easy  mat- 
ter. We 
were 
confront- 
ed in  the 
very  be-  . 
ginning  by 
the  one  great 
question  : 
what  character 
would  best  fit  the 
actor?  At  this  time, 
we   considered  the 
character  of  greater 

importance  than  the  story.    We  sat  up  night  after 
night,  pacing  to  and  fro  and  racking  our  brains.  Froh- 
man and  Sothern  were  also  greatly  worried.    The  latter 
had  no  suggestions  to  make,  and  there  were  no  more 
of  his  father's  trunks  to  be  ransacked  for  old  plays. 

For  a  month  we  talked  over  Sothern's  play  without 
a  single  idea.   At  this  time,  pistol  cigaret-holders  came  into 
fashion.  I  bought  one  in  the  village  to  amuse  the  DeMille 
children,  but  forgot  to  take  it  out  of  my  hip  pocket.  The 
next  day  as  DeMille  and  I  were  out  walking  in  the 
snow,  I  leaned  against  a  tree,  drew  the  toy  pistol  ^ 
from  my  pocket,  and  called  out:  "Stand  and  de 
liver"  and  in  a  flash  the  foolish  situation  gave 
us  the  first  idea  for  what  was  afterwards  called 
"Chumley."    We  used  this  serio-comic  situa- 
tion in  our  second  act,  where  Chumley  holds 
a  real  thief  at  bay  with  his  cigaret-case. 

We  decided  on  the  spot  to  make  our  hero 
a  young  English  lord.    At  this  period  of 


wrote  an  essay  on  the  process  of 
his  imagination  in  "The  Raven." 
We   decided    that    certain  Dun- 
dreary  traits  would  be  excellent 
in  such  a  character.     Then  came 
the  question  of  a  name,  and  we 
decided  to  select  a  simple  sounding 
in  elaborate 
fashion, 
mondeley  " 
name  set- 
which  we 
a  t  e  d  to 
"Chumley.' 


I 
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A  scene  from  a  revival  of  "  Chumley  " 
—  especially  interesting  because  in  the 
cast  was  Maude  Adams — here  standing 
at  Lord  Chumley's  (Sothern's)  right. 


the  American  drama,  the  young  English  lord 
was  invariably  an  ass.    I  might  write  a  his- 
tory of  the  evolution  of  the  play,  as  Poe 


dent 
tricities ; 
characteristics 


David    Belasco,   and   Edward    H.    Sothern  — 
Belasco's  task  in  writing  "Chumley"  was  to 
exploit  Sothern,  the  comedian  of  romance  and 
hidden  power  and  charm. 


"Chumley"  was  young,  diffi- 
and  had  many  youthful  eccen- 
in  fact,  Chumley  had  many 
of  Sothern  himself  at  that  time. 


1  was  asked  to  coach  a  little  lady 
who  was  anxious  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Lyceum  Theater  Company. 
This  was  Mary  Nevins. 


At  first  we  thought  of  calling 
the  play  "Not  Such  a  Fool 
as  He  Looks,"  but  the  piece 
soon  outgrew  the  title. 

Putting  the  plot  -ogether 
was  an  easy  matter  we  had 
only  to  get  a  seiies  of  eccen- 
tric situations,  with  love 
scenes  and  bright  lines.  Our 
real  task  was  to  exploit  a 
comedian,  and  as  I  under- 
stood Sothern — the  romance, 
hidden  power,  and  charm  of 
him — it  was  not  long  before 
we  had  a  fairly  interesting 
scenario,  which  we  took  to  Mr. 
Daniel  Frohman,  who  was  well 
pleased  with  our  first  efforts.  I 
went  over  the  situation  carefully 
with  Sothern,  who  seemed  satis- 
fied. Encouraged  by  their  praise, 
we  returned  to  Echo  Lake  to 
begin  polishing  the  play.  In 
a  few  days  we  had  our 
cast  of  characters  ready. 
During  the  last  few 
months  of  the  run  of  "  The 
Wife,"  Mr.  Frohman  asked 
me  to  coach  a  little  lady 
who  was  anxious  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Lyceum  Theater 
Company.  This  was  Mary  Nevins, 
later  the  wife  of  Dr.  Bull,  but  at 
this  time  just  divorced  from  James 
G.  Blaine,  Jr.  She  was  a  person  of 
great  prominence  and  popularity 
and  beauty.  I  worked  with  her 
many  months,  and  when  I  left 
town  to  collaborate  with  DeMille,  she  decided 
to  take  a  much  needed  rest.  Hearing  that  I  was 
in  New  York  again  for  a  few  days,she  came  to 
the  city  to  see  me,  clad  in  the  lightest  of  summer 
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dresses,  and  on  the 
rain  storm.  As 
a   severe  at- 
matism.  Her 
tragedy 
tired  her 
with  a 
strong  de- 
termina- 
tion to 

forget  W 
her  trou- 
b  1  e  s  — 
to  get 
through 
her  no- 
vitiate 
period 


way  home  was  caught  in  a  heavy 
a  result  she  was  taken  ill,  with 
tack  of  rheu- 
d  om  es  tic 


PHOTOS  FROM  THE 
\LBEKT  DAVIS  COLLECTION 


the  part.    As  we  had  no  other  manuscript  at  hand, 
Sothern  decided  to  make  the  best  of  it,  and  I  must 
say  he  went  to  the  first  rehearsal  in  a  very  amiable 
frame  of  mind.  With  his  usual  care  and  attention 
to  detail,  he  spent  six  weeks  in  conscientious  study 
of  the  part,  and  those  six  weeks  were  difficult 
weeks  for  us,  as  constant  changes  were  neces- 
sary, and  I  was  striving  to  have  the  play  perfect 
as  I  felt  that  his  future  would  be  largely  influ- 
enced by  it.    We  utili/.ed  much  business  which 
cropped  up  accidentally  at  rehearsals.    For  in- 


stance, in  one  of  the 
little  slavey  is  in- 
ing  ufider  the  very 
Miss  Hawkins  wield- 
so   vigorously  that 
up  in  swirls.   "  Stop 


scenes  where  the 
dustriously  sweep- 
nose  of  Chumley, 
ed   the  broom 
the  dust  came 
that,"  shouted 


1 


Little  Miss  Elsie 
Leslie  Lyde  her- 
self, and  as  the 
original  Lord 
Fauntleroy, 
a  role  that 
early  made  her 
famous. 


In  our  first 

scenario  for  "The  Charity  Ball" 
we  faced  a  dilemma,  for  we  found  that 
the  love  story  concerned  Miss  Henderson  center) 
and  Nelson  Wheatcroft  right  and  not  our  principals, 
Miss  Cayvan  left  and  Herbert  Kelcey  center  . 

as  soon  as  possible,  and  secure  a 
regular  professional  engagement. 
But  her  attack  of  rheumatism 
practically  ended  her  stage  am- 
bitions.   I  am  not  quite  certain 
that  this  sorrowful  ending  to 
what  might  have  been  a 
brilliant  theatrical  career 
occurred  during  the  time 
of   the   "Chumley"  evo- 
lution, but  I  do  know  that 
"Chumley"  put  a  stop,  for 
the  time  being,  to  my  coach- 
ing.   As  DeMille  and  I  were 
relishing  away  with  light 
hearts,  feeling  that  we  had 
done  our  work  well,  we  re- 
ceived a  hasty  telegram  from  Mr. 
Frohman  telling  us  to  come  to  New 
York  immediately.     We  found  that 
Sothern  was  disappointed  in  his  part 
— in  fact,  he  didn't  like  the  character  at 
all.  Poor  HeMiHc  almost  collapsed.  "But 
the  character's  Sothern,"  I  said.  "Every 
look,  gesture,  and  exclamation  fit  him 
like  a  glove."    The  rehearsals  were 
upon  us,  and  we  didn't 
know  what  to  do. 

(H  course  it  was 
thi-  olrl  stun,'  -ill  AW 


knows  what  is  l»est 
suited  to  him.  The 
elder  Sothern  defied 
I  .aura  Kcene  when  sh 
handed  him  the  few  lii 
of  "Dundreary";  Stoc 
refused    "  Huron  Che 
which  ma»lr  Richard 
famous,    f  thought  Sot  I 
was  making  a  mistake, 
I  went  through  a  mi 


of 


Od»ll»  Tylrr.  Iwo  of  whoir  portraits  we  \\*vr 
h»r»,   wis  in  th»   r»«t   of  "Featherbrain," 
*Mfft  I  had  h'ld  up  till  May,  ISM,  lor  th<- 
ukt  of  our  tu\\*t  play,  "The  Wife." 


Mr.  Sothern,  sneez- 
ing and  coughing 
from  the  effects  of 
the  dust.  Miss  Haw- 
kins paid  no  atten- 
tion but  went  on 
about  her  work. 
"Stop  it,  I  say,"  he 
reiterated,  but  with- 
out effect.  The  quar- 
rel was  so  absurd 
that  I  thought  it  a 
good  bit  of  business 
iHHHHHHHHBHHHHHHHHi    and  made 

of  the  play.  The 
"stop  it"  became  the  plaintive  "Don't  do  that,"  in  the  dialog. 

"Chumley"  opened  on  August  21,  1888,  with  an  excellent 
cast  including  Sothern,  Buckstone,  Belle  Archer,  Etta  Haw- 
kins, Kate  Patterson,  and  others. 

The  "silly  ass"  part  to  which  Mr.  Sothern  objected,  became 
his  drawing  card.     bike  John  T.  Raymond,  who,  in  "Col. 
Sellers"   said  "there's  millions  in  it"  only  three  times,  so 
Sothern,  after  his  first   entrance,  and  after  stuttering  tor 
about  six  lines,  ceased  his  stuttering  and  for  the  best  part 
of  the  act  talked  as  though  he  had  no  impediment  —depend- 
ing upon  the  art  of  suggestion.     When  the  troops  are  sup- 
posed to  return  from  India,  Chumley  looks  out  of  the  win- 
dow of  his  room  as  though  seeing  them.    Sothern's 'speech 
conveyed  the  passing  of  the  men,  and  the  Unexpected 
appearance  of  an  officer)  who  was  supposed  to  be  dead. 
That  "bit"  marked  Sothern  as  a  great  actor.    There  was 
much  sentiment  of  association  in  the  younger  Sothern's 

success  in  the  play  of  which  T  was  part  author.  For 

had  I  not  played  W'nilcrbollom  to  his  father's  Dundreary? 
Had  I  not,  during  my  poorest  days,  written  "gags" 

for  the  part  of  Dundreary  in  the  hope  that  I  might 

earn  a  inurh  needed  dollar?    Supposing  our  play  had  not 
succeeded,  would   Sothern's  future  have  been   the  same? 
Successful — yes;  but  would  he  have  followed  the  same  line? 
Il  was  a  winding  road  through  ereenlrie  comedy  to  romanic 

drama,  then  to  i he  Shakespearean  revivals.    Had  we  not 

drawn  B  figure  BO  exactly  suited  to  his  artistic  temperament, 

he  might  have  had  "  Comedian "  stamped  upon  turn  forever. 

(Continued  on  page  jqj) 
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There  was  a  man  who  had  two  sons 
And  these  two  sons  were  brothers, 
Bohunkus  was  the  name  of  one; 
Josephus  was  the  other's. 

—Old  Song. 

IF  you  substitute  the  names  of  Abel  and  Sam 
for  Bohunkus  and  Josephus  you  visualize 
instantly  the  situation  with  which  this  tale 
begins.  Abel  Caiman  and  Sam  Caiman 
were  brothers — a  purely  accidental  relation- 
ship, over  which,  to  the  vast  regret  of  each, 
they  had  no  control.  They  disliked  each 
other  heartily,  and  when  they  met  they  invari- 
ably quarreled. 

"If  Sam  wasn't  my  brother,"  Abel  frequently 
remarked,  "I'd  say  he  was  the  meanest  loafer 

what  ever  lived."  And  

"I  got  to  remember  that  Abel's  my  brother," 
was  Sam's  verdict,  "so  the  less  said  about  him 
the  better." 

It  would  be  manifestly  improper  if, 
after  setting  forth  this  lamentable 
state  of  affairs,  we  were  to  pro- 
ceed  without  deploring  it. 
It  is  a  writer's  duty  to 
uphold  all  those  adages 
that  we  used  to  write, 
over  and  over  again, 
in  the  copy-books 
of  our  youth.  It 
is  indeed  wicked 
for  brothers  not 
to    love  each 
other.  Be  they 
married  or 
single,  be 
their  wives 
friends  or 
mortal  ene- 
mies ,  be 
there  a  leg- 
acy in  dis- 
p  u  t  e  or, 
even, be 
they  part- 
ners in  a  busi- 
ness which  one 
of  them  has  run 
into  bankruptcy, 
brothers  should  al- 
ways   be  fond    of  each 
other.    What  says  Robert 
Browning  in  the  Cyclopedia 
of  Quotations? 

I  think,  am  sure,  a  brother's 

love  exceeds 
All  the  world's  loves  in  its 

unworldliness! 


Having  fulfilled  our  duty 
in   upholding   the  worjd's 
standard   of   morality  we 
must  confess  that  we  never 
blamed  either  Abel  or  Sam. 
The  best  trait  that  either 


pos- 
sessed 
was  that  he 
had  the  de- 
cency to  dislike 
the  other.  Abel 
was  selfish,  nar- 
row-minded, pe 
nurious,  pig-headed, 
and  married  to  a  woman  whose  f 
father  had  made  money  in  the 
clothing  business.  Sam  was  exactly  the 
same  with  but  one  exception:  his  wife's  father 
had  made  his  money  in  the  shoe  business.  Phys- 
ically, however,  they  had  hardly  a  trait  in  com- 
mon; Abel  was  short  of  stature  and  fat, 
and  wore  a  long  brown  beard,  while 
Sam  was  tall  and  slender,  of  fair 
complexion,  and  had  a  heavy 
blond  mustache. 

Lapidowitz,  the  schnorrer, 
was   sitting   in  Milken's 
coffee-house,  one  after- 
noon, wondering  how 
he  could  raise  five 
dollars,  when 
Abel  Caiman 
entered. 
"Has  my 
brother 
come 
yet?  " 
asked 
Abel. 

"No, 
Mister 
Caiman" 
said  La- 
pidowitz. 
"He  don't 
come  here 
often." 
"He  told  me 
he'd  be  here  at 
four  o'clock,"  said 
Abel.  "It's quarter 
past  four  now." 
"Then  he's   sure  to 
come,"  said  Lapidowitz 
soothingly.  "Because 
he's    a   fine  gentleman. 
Your   father  was   a  fine 
gentleman,  too.    I  knew  him 
in  Russia.    I  was  wondering, 
Mister  Caiman,    if,  maybe, 
you'd  lend  me  five  dollars.  You 
et  them  back  in  a  week  with 
interest." 

She  was  a  woman  whose  ,  .1 

father  had  made  money  in        ADei  Seated 

the  clothing  business.       h  imself  at  an  ad- 


Lapidowitz  took 
Wilansky's  three 
dollars. 

joining  table  with  his  back  turned  toward  La- 
pidowitz and  paid  no  further  attention  to  him. 
Lapidowitz  was  about  to  renew  his  request — this 
time  for  three  dollars — when  the  door  opened  and 
the  tall  figure  of  Sam  Caiman  entered  the  room. 

"Hello,  Mister  Sam,"  cried  Lapidowitz 
genially.    "You're  just  the  man  I  wanted  to  see." 

Sam  stared  at  hint  and,  without  a  word  of 
response,  seated  himself  opposite  his  brother. 
Lapidowitz  rose  and  approached  their  table. 
"Gentlemen,"  he  began  suavely,  "seeing  both 

of  you  together  " 

' '  Go  away ! ' '  said  Sam,  waving  his  hand.  And, 
turning  to  his  brother, 

"Well,"  he  said,  "what  d'ye  want?  Why  did 
you  send  for  me?" 

Lapidowitz,  nowise  abashed,  withdrew  to  his 
table  and  sat  down  with  his  hand  behind  his  ear 
to  listen  to  their  conversation.  When  they  had 
finished  was  time  enough  to  lay  his  proposition 
before  them. 

"I  got  a  letter  from  Uncle  Moishe  Popkin  from 
Kief,"  said  Abel.  ,  , 

"So  did  I,"  said  Sam. 

"  He  says  he's  coming  over  here  to  five  with  us." 

"That's  what  he  wrote  me:  But  I  tell  you 
one  thing:  he  ain't  going  to  live  with  me." 

Abel  frowned  and  scratched  his  head.  "Why 
I  wanted  to  speak  to  you  was  because  I  thought, 
maybe,  you'd  written  to  him  and  give  him  en- 
couragement." 

"Me?"  cried  Sam,  pointing  his  finger  to  his 
breast.  "D'ye  think  I'm  crazy?  He's  old.  He 
ain't  got  a  cent.  He's  as  bad  as  that  feller  La- 
pidowitz over  there — always  schnorring.  What 
d'ye  think  I'd  encourage  him  for?  You  must  be 
meshugga." 

"Well,"  said  Abel,  "one  thing  I  make  a  bet  on. 
He  ain't  going  to  five  with  me." 

"Somebody's  got  to  take  care  of  him,"  said 
Sam.  "You  used  to  be  his  favorite  when  you 
was  a  little  boy." 

"Nix,"  said  Abel  promptly.  "That  don't  go. 
He  always  said  he  liked  you  better.  You  ought 
to  care  for  him." 

Sam  rose  and  started  for  the  door.  "It's  just 
like  you,"  he  retorted.  "Always  trying  to  do 
somebody." 

"Wait  a  minute,  Mr.  Sam,"  cried  Lapidowitz. 
But  Sam  stalked  from  the  place,  slamming  the 
door  behind  him. 
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'  'Something's  got  to  bs  done!" 
said     Sam  emphatically. 
"What's  the  matter  now  ?  D'ye 
want  me  to  take  Uncle  Moish 
all  the  time?"  asked  Abel. 

"MisterCalman,"  began 
Lapidowitz,  "  if  you'll  listen 
to  me  for  one  minute — " 
But  Abel,  apparently  obliv- 
ious to  Lapidowitz's  presence, 
rose  and  followed  his  brother 
out  of  the  coffee-house. 

"A  fine  pair  of  brothers!"  ex- 
claimed Lapidowitz  bitterly.    "May  they  both 
choke  when  they  eat!" 

Uncle  Moishe  Popkin  must  have  left  Russia 
within  twenty-lour  hours  after  writing  his  letter, 
for  the  very  next  day  he  appeared  at  Sam  Cai- 
man's residence.  The  Sam  Caimans  lived  on  the 
top  floor  of  a  tenement  on  Delancey  Street  which 
Mrs.  Caiman's  father  had  given  them  for  a  wed- 
ding present.  They  had  chosen  the  top  floor 
because  it  brought  the  smallest  rent  and,  by  oc- 
cupying it  themselves,  they  lost  the  smallest 
amount  of  revenue. 

Uncle  Moishe  entered  the  apartment  without 
knocking.  You  must  not  imagine  from  this  that 
it  is  customary  in  Russia  to  enter  a  strange  room 
without  knocking.  Uncle  Moishe  was  merely 
taking  no  chances.  Sam  Caiman  sprang  from 
his  seat,  aghast,  and  stared  at  the  newcomer. 
Uncle  Moishe  v  as  truly  very  old  and  looked  very 
seedy,  and  while  his  eyes  twinkled  merrily  and 
his  countenance  indicated  a  cheerful  disposition, 
his  general  appearance  indicated  the  typical 
schr.orrer  of  the  Russian  ghetto.  He  seemed, 
however,  to  be  strong  and  lively  for  his  age,  and 
the  odor  of  cooking  that  emanated 
from  the  Caimans'  kitchen  made  his 
mouth  water. 

"Dear,  dear  nephew!"  he  cried  / 
in  a  voice  so  loud  that  the  nti^h-  s&jh 
born  must  have  heard  it.    "I  am  SfiM 
v)  dad  to  ice  you  again,   Winn-  >*. 


Sam  savagely.  "Everybody  in  the  house  can 
hear  you!" 

"Why  not?"  roared  Uncle  Moishe.  "I'm  so 
proud  to  see  my  sister's  own  son.  Besides  I 
don't  hear  extra  well.  Do  I  really  talk  loud? 
Is  Abel  coming  around  to-night?  Does  he  live 
near  here?  Maybe  I'll  stay  a  week  with  you, 
then  a  week  with  him,  and  then  with  you  again. 
My,  what  a  trip  we  had!    Is  supper  soon  ready?  " 

The  object  of  asterisks  is  to  indicate  a  hiatus' 
which  is  a  species  of  literary 
vacuum.    In  nature,  as  we 
all  know,  there  are  no 
vacuums.  Psychol- 
f        ogy,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  full  . 
of  vacuums. 


loud.  I 
where  y 
ain't  got 

"Bed? 


know 
We 


in 
of 


Must 


'  overcoat  and  seated  1 .  n  •  ;•  upon 
you  talk   no  loud?"  demanded 


During  the  week  that  followed  the 
arrival  of  Uncle   Moishe  nothing 
could  describe  the  state  of  Sam 
Caiman's   feelings   one-half  so 
well  as  a  hiatus.    The  com- 
mingling of  rage  at  being  im- 
posed upon,  of  fear  that  his 
uncle's  keep  would  cost  him 
money,   of    hatred    of  his 
brother  for  not  sharing  the 
expense,  of  desire  to  throw 
his  uncle  out  of  the  house, 
of  dread  of  his  neigh- 
bors' opinions  and 
i.  underlying  it 

HL  all— a  trace 
WKSEmm-  °f  that  ap- 

peal of 

^HBk^  bio  (j  (1 

which, 
after 
all,sets 
even 
0  u  r 
most 
unde- 
sirable 
rela- 
tives 
apart 
from 
the 
mass  of 
mankind  — 
this  conglom- 
erated state  of 
mind  cannot  possibly 
be  described  in  words.  And 
there's  where  the  hiatus  comes  in. 
When,  a  week  later,  Uncle  Moishe 
moved  with  his  baggage  to  Abel's  domicile, 
this  state  of  feeling  was  transferred  from  Sam 
to  Abel.  Only  Abel  felt  a  trifle  worse.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  as  long  as  Uncle  Moishe 
had  taken  the  initiative  and  had  saddled  him- 
self upon  Sam  first,  Sam  should  have  kept 
him.  Both  Sam  and  Abel  tried  to  induce  Uncle 
Moishe  to  look  for  work,  but  Uncle  Moishe 
claimed  that  he  was  too  old  to  work  and  wanted 
only  to  end  his  days  in  peace. 

"A  man  what's  too  old  to  work,"  said  Sam, 
"is  too  old  to  smoke  a 
pipe  all  day  long.  To- 
bacco costs  money." 
Uncle  Moishe  only 
i  shrugged  his  shoul- 

ders. "If  you  don't 
want  to  give  me 
tobacco,"  said  he, 
"don't    do  it. 
All  the  neigh- 
bors   in  the 
house  are 
good  to  me. 
They  will 
ly         give  me 


"Dear,  drar  Mphawl"  Umle  Munhr  rried  in  a  voiie 
M  loud  lh*t  ihr  nrifhbori  mu.l  hive  heard  it.  "I  am 
in  flad  In  ttt  joa  again.     Where    shall    I  aleep?" 
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"So  it's  understood,"  Rombach  said 
to  Uncle  Moishe  as  he  read  from  a 
paper,  "that  at  the  end  of  a  year  I  buy 
those  Russian  bonds  at  parvalue.  But," 
he  went  on,  "I  don't  understand  why 
you  don't  want  your  nephews  to 
know  that  you  have  any  money." 


tobacco." 
Sam  kept 
him  in  to- 
bacco. 

It  was  in  the  very  beginning  of  the 
third  week.     Uncle  Moishe  had  returned  to 
Sam's  home  with  a  severe  cold. 

"Abel  keeps  his  place  so  hot,"  he  explained, 
"and  I'm  used  to  fresh  air." 

The  next  morning  he  arose  so  hoarse  that  he 
could  not  use  his  voice.  Sam  felt  greatly  relieved. 
Uncle  Moishe  insisted,  however,  upon  taking  his 
daily  walk,  saying  that  he  could  not  live  without 
fresh  air.  Within  an  hour  after  he  left  the  house 
four  men  carried  him  back.  He  had  slipped  upon 
a  banana  peel  and  had  sprained  a  tendon.  Sam 
sent  for  a  physician  who,  after  bandaging  the 
ankle,  said  that  it  would  probably  heal  within 
a  week  and  advised  that  Uncle  Moishe  be  kept 
in  the  open  air. 

"You  can  get  a  wheel-chair  and  have  someone 
take  him  out,"  he  said.  "He  ought  not  try  to 
walk  for  a  few  days." 

"Ain't  it  better  to  stay  in  bed?"  asked  Sam. 
The  physician  shook  his  head. 

"He's  accustomed  to  being  outdoors,  and  the 
air  will  do  him  more  good  than  anything  else. 
He'd  probably  get  sick  if  you.  kept  him  in  bed." 

A  few  hours  later  Sam  wheeled  a  dilapidated- 
looking  rolling  chair  to  Abel's  store,  left  it  upon 
the  sidewalk  and  entered  the  place. 

"Something's  got  to  be  done!"  he  said  em- 
phatically. 

"What's  the  matter  now?  D'ye  want  me  to 
take  Uncle  all  the  time?  "  asked  Abel.  Sam  ex- 
plained what  had  happened. 

"And  nothing  but  a  wheel-chair  would  do  for 
the  old  schnorrer,"  he  went  on.  "So  what  could 
I  do  but  get  a  wheel-chair?  If  I  don't  the  doctor 
will  tell  everybody." 

"Why  didn't  you  get  a  second-hand  one?" 
suggested  Abel.    "They  don't  cost  much." 

"D'ye  think  I'm  crazy?"  asked  Sam.  "Sure 
I  got  a  second-hand  one.  But  it  cost  five  dollars, 
and  what  I  want  to  know  is  who's  going  to  pay 
for  it?  And  who's  going  to  wheel  him  around 
all  day?  I  ain't  got  any  time.  And  money's 
scarce.    I  got  notes  to  pay." 

"D'ye  think  I'm  going  to  wheel  him  around?" 
retorted  Abel.  "I'm  taking  stock  now,  and  I'm 
busy.  And  you  ain't  the  only  one  what's  got 
notes  to  pay." 

They  wrangled  over  it  for  nearly  an  hour  and 
final 'y  agreed  that  each  was  to  pay  half  the  ex- 
pense of  Uncle  Moishe's  illness. 

"I  guess  Lapidowitz  will  be  glad  to  wheel  him 


around,"  suggested  Abel.  "He  ought  to  do  it 
for  a  quarter  a  day.  One  schnorrer  wheeling 
another  around!" 

Sam  wheeled  the  chair  to  Milken's  coffee- 
house and  laid  the  proposition  before  Lapidowitz. 

"Twenty-five  cents  a  day  I  give  you,"  he  said. 
" Not  a  cent  more.    Take  it  or  leave  it." 

"How  many  days?"  asked  Lapidowitz. 

"Oh,  maybe  four  or  five  days,  I  guess.  He  ain't 
very  bad." 

Lapidowitz  shook  his  head. 

"Five  dollars  for  the  whole  job,"  he  said.  "I 
got  to  have  five  dollars.  And  I  got  to  be  paid  in. 
advance.  Maybe  you  can  get  Mister  Vander- 
bilt  to  do  it  cheaper." 

As  a  matter  of  fact  more  asterisks  ought  to  be 
inserted  here.  Sam  felt  another  hiatus  coming 
over  him.  He  grew  red  in  the  face  as  he  tried  to 
select  the  proper  series  of  words  from  the  torrent 
of  epithets  that  rushed  through  his  mind,  but, 
realizing  the  futility  of  it,  turned  and  walked  from 
the  place.    Lapidowitz  called  after  him: 

" Four  dollars! "  Sam  went  out  into  the  street, 
slamming  the  door  behind  him,  and  walked  off, 
wheeling  his  second-hand  chair.  Lapidowitz 
opened  the  door  and  thrust  his  head  out. 

"Three  dollars!"  he  cried.  Sam  paused, 
pondered  for  a  moment  and  returned  to  the  coffee- 
house. Ten  minutes  later  Lapidowitz,  with  two 
dollars  and  a  half  in  his  pocket  and  a  desire  to 
strangle  Sam  Caiman  in  his  heart,  carried  Uncle 
Moishe  down  the  stairs  and  deposited  him  in  the 
wheel-chair. 

"That  nephew  of  yours,"  he  said,  "is  the 
biggest  loafer  and  miser  in  New  York." 

Uncle  Moishe  pointed  to  his  throat  to  indicate 
that  he  could  not  use  his  voice  but  smiled  so 
pleasantly  and  nodded  his  head  so  enthusiastically 
that  Lapidowitz  knew  he  echoed  the  sentiment. 

"The  only  man  I  know,"  continued  Lapidowitz, 
as  he  wheeled  the  chair  along,  "who's  worse  than 
he  is,  is  his  brother  Abel." 

Uncle  Moishe  squirmed  around  in  his  chair, 
beamed  upon  Lapidowitz  and  held  out  his  hand. 
Then,  both  grinning,  they  shook  hands  upon  this 
sentiment. 

What  now  happened  can  only  be  attributed 
to  fate.  Whether  you  believe  in  the  doctrine 
of  predestination  or  the  doctrine  of  free  will  you 


must  at 
least  admit 
that  fate  has 
a  grand  sense 
of  humor  be- 
cause, otherwise, 
there  are  so  many 
things  about  our  very 
existence  on  this  earth  that 
you  couldn't  account  for.  Just  as  Lapidowitz 
was  wheeling  his  charge  around  a  corner  Wilansky, 
the  pedlar,  espied  him.  Had  Lapidowitz  not 
stopped  to  shake  hands  with  Uncle  Moishe  or  had 
he  walked  just  a  tiny  bit  faster  Wilansky  would 
not  have  seen  him.    As  it  was: 

"Hey,  there,  Lapidowitz!"  cried  Wilansky, 
whipping  his  horse  into  a  gallop.  "Wait  a  min- 
ute!   I  want  to  talk  to  you." 

Lapidowitz  propped  the  wheel-chair  against 
a  lamp-post  and  approached  the  pedlar's  wagon. 

"Dye  want  to  make  three  dollars?"  asked 
Wilansky.    Lapidowitz  smiled. 

"Sure  I  do.  What  must  I  do?  Money  in 
advance?"    Wilansky  sprang  from  his  seat. 

"Look  here.  I  got  a  chance  to  do  some  busi- 
ness if  I  can  get  down-town  in  half  an  hour. 
D'ye  want  to  take  my  wagon  and  deliver  the 
vegetables?  They're  all  marked  with  the  names 
and  here's  a  list  of  addresses.  When  you  get 
through  you  can  take  the  wagon  back  to  the  store 
and  leave  it  there.    My  wife'll  take  care  of  it." 

Lapidowitz  looked  at  the  list  of  addresses. 
They  seemed  to  cover  quite  a  stretch  of  territory, 
but  Wilansky  had  already  taken  three  dollars 
from  his  pocket  and  was  holding  them  under 
Lapidowitz's  nose. 

"Quick,  now!"  said  the  pedlar.  "I  ain't  got 
much  time."  Lapidowitz  nodded,  took  the 
money,  and  began  to  look  over  the  bundles  of 
vegetables  in  the  wagon.  He  then  climbed  upon 
the  wagon  and  was  about  to  drive  off  when  he 
remembered  Uncle  Moishe.  He  had  forgotten 
him  entirely.  He  climbed  down  again  and  ap- 
proached the  old  man. 

"Look  here,"  he  said.  "  I  got  a  chance  to  make 
a  little  money  if  I  take  that  wagon  around  the 
neighborhood.  I  ain't  going  far.  Do  you  mind 
if  I  leave  you  somewhere  until  I  come  back?" 

Uncle  Moishe  burst  into  a  violent  gurgle  of 
inarticulate  sounds  which  Lapidowitz  interpreted 
into  an  emphatic  protest  against  being  left  any- 
where. Lapidowitz  scratched  his  head.  There 
was  not  enough  room  in  the  body  of  the  wagon 
for  both  Uncle  Moishe  and  the  wheel-chair,  and, 
besides,  if  he  packed  them  in  they  would  probably 
crush  the  vegetables. 

It  occurred  to  him  to  push  the  chair  along  the 
middle  of  the  street  with  one  hand  and  lead  the 
horse  with  the  other.    This,  however,  seemed 
impracticable  as  there  was  too  much  traffic  in 
(Continued  on  page  382) 


The  Enemy 


Geraldine    glared  defi- 
antly, but  the  color  was 
receding    from  her 
cheeks.  "1  don't  un- 
derstand you.    I  did 
nothing  o  Billy !"  /•' 


FOR  a  moment  Ta\y  stood,  weak,  faint, 
sick;  yet,  without  a  tremor,  she 
walked  straight  through  that  circle 
of  staring  eyes,  and  took  the  arm  of 
the  man  she  had  promised  to  marry. 
"We're  going  home,  Billy,"  she 
said,  and,  though  her  voice  was  calm 
and  low,  it  was  strangely  without  flexibility. 

Billy  looked  down  at  her  with  his  foolish  smile, 
and  patted  the  icy  hand  which  lay  on  his  arm. 

"All  right,  Tavy."  His  tongue  was  thick,  hut 
he  was  entirely  willing.  He  was  perfectly  agree- 
able to  anything  Tavy  wanted;  dear  little  Tavy. 
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*1  over  his  shoulder,  and  he  stum- 
he  turned,  stumbled  and  swayed; 
■  body  he  carried  the  same  sway, 
she,  too,  were  drunk;  for  no  man 
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jerk.      "Good.     I'll  take  Billy  to 
the  club." 

"Take  him  to  the  devil!  Any 
place  so  the  beast  gets  out  of  my 
house!  And  he  can't  come  back; 
ever!  Tell  him  that  when  he 
wakes  up." 

Geraldine  had  passed  them,  and 
overtook  Tavy   and  Billy  just 
ahead  in  the  hall.    She  slipped 
her  arm  through  Tavy's  on  the 
other  side  from  Billy.    "I  can't 
tell  you  how  sorry  I  am,"  she 
sympathized.  "  You  mustn't  attempt 
to  go  with  Billy.    We'D  keep  him  for 
the  night,  and  we'll  take  you  home." 
Tavy  turned  to  her  with  cold  eyes. 
"I'm  going  with  Billy,"  was  all  she 
said,  and  the  tone  was  so  quiet  in  its 
despair  that  it  must  have  melted  a 
heart  of  ice;  but  there  is  no  ice  in  the 
heart  of  a  jealous  woman.    There  is  only 
fire,  that  burns  and  destroys. 
Billy  became  conscious  that  a  third  party 
was  with  them.    Oh!  Geraldine. 
"Great  punch,  Sis,"  he  told  her,  with  a 
clumsy  laugh.    "Whisky  in  it,  though.  Tell 
a  drop  of  it  in  the  ocean.    Taste  on  the  tongue, 
you  know.    Say  Benning,"  he  looked  back.    He  felt 
sure  he  had  heard  Benning's  voice,  but  Three-B.  was 
gone  for  his  hat  and  coat.    Only  Tommy  was  there, 
close  behind  them;    good  old  Tommy.  "Hello 
Tommy!  Going  to  quit  you  early.  Little  girl's  tired," 
and  again  he  patted  the  icy  hand  which  clung 
to  him. 

"That's  right,  Billy,"  soothed  Tommy,  and, 
setting  Geraldine  aside  with  a  brusqueness  which 
made  her  stare,  he  led  Billy  and  Tavy  to  the 
little  anteroom  just  off  the  vestibule. 
"Wait  just  a  minute,  please.    I'm  going 
home  with  you." 
"Thank  you,  Tommy."    Her  mind  was 
in  a  whirl.    She  was  glad  to  be  alone  for 
a  few  moments.   She  had  many  things 
to  decide.    Billy  followed  her  into 
the  anteroom.    He  turned,  as  if  to 
take  her  in  his  arms,  but  she  shud- 
dered and  walked  away  to  the  win- 
dow, and  Billy,   feeling  something 
uncompromisingly  stiff  about  her,  sat 
down.    He  was  tired  anyhow. 
Tommy,  still  in  the  doorway,  noted  the  drowsy 
eyes  of  Billy  with  satisfaction,  then  he  returned 
to  Geraldine. 

"Come  with  me.  I  want  to  talk  with  you." 
It  was  an  order,  the  first  order  Tommy  Tinkle- 
had  ever  given  to  a  woman. 

Geraldine  stared  at  him  in  astonishment,  and 
then  her  eyes  flashed  with  resentment.  She 
lowered  them  as  she  met  his  steady  gaze.  There 
was  contempt  in  it.  A  group  of  guests  came 
down  the  hall  with  Mrs.  Benning,  but  without 
gayety.  The  party  was  ending  most  uncomfort- 
ably. Geraldine  walked  with  Tommy  through 
the  conservatory  and  into  the  cozy  alcove.  He 
wheeled  abruptly  to  her. 

"Now  what  have  you  done?" 
She  glared  at  him  defiantly,  but  the  color  was 
receding  from  her  cheeks. 
"I  don't  understand  you." 
'"  Yes,  you  do!"    His  tone  was  fiercely  tense. 
"You  spiked   billy's  punch!   There  was  no 
.•.In  ky  in  that  I  drank.    Why  did  you  do  it?" 

* ' ' I  lii-.  fa  an  outrage!"  Geraldine's  eyes  now 
wire  blazing  straight  into  his.  She  held  them 
there  without  deviation,  but  her  cheeks  were 
pftle.    "I  will  not  listen  to  such  insult!" 

"YOU  will!       He  stepped  to  the  tall  pitcher 
d.  whir  h  ^till  stood  on  the  tabourelle,  and  pi<  Led  up 

a*    furious.       our  r,|  tin-  ii  .(  ,|  ^hisses  and  smcllcd  it.  "There's 
whisky  in  this,  and  you  were  in  here  with  Billy. 
1    a    sharp      I  saw  you.     I've  told  you  more  than  nine,  since 
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SYNOPSIS:  Good  old  Billy!  he  likes  his  drink  and 
likes  it  often — says  he  can  take  care  of  himself.  He 
must;  because  he  is  the  architect  for  the  Pannard  sky- 
scraper, the  foundation  work  of  which  is  sliding.  Bow- 
Wow  knows  why  -so  Billy  takes  him  home  to  sober  up. 
Tommy  proposes  to  Geraldine  Benning  —she  is  think- 
ing of  Billy  and  says,  no.  Off  he  goes  to  the  club,  and 
with  Billy  makes  a  night  of  it.  When  Tommy  drops 
out,  Billy  finishes  the  escapade  alone  and  angers  Ger- 
aldine, though  she  forgives  him  later.  Then  Billy 
learns  that  Bow-Wow  is  Harrison  Stuart,  the  archi- 
tectural genius,  who  had  suddenly  disappeared  from 
view.    Billy  scours  the  city  until  he  finds  Stuart's  wife 


Billy  started  to  take  hold  of  himself,  that  if  he 
got  a  taste  of  whisky  he  was  gone.  Why  did 
you  do  this?" 

"Do  you  realize  what  you're  saying  to  me! 
Do  you  know  that  " 

"Don't  lie!"  The  tone  of  Tommy  rose  in 
such  hot  anger  that  it  startled  her  into  silence. 
"If  you  utter  another  word  of  denial,  I'll  send 
for  your  father  and  show  him  this  punch!"  and 
he  reached  for  the  push  button. 

"Tommy!"  At  last,  in  that  frantically  fright- 
ened cry,  he  had  a  confession,  and  she  realized 
it  as  well  as  he.  She  sank  into  a  chair  and  cov- 
ered her  face  with  her  hands. 

"I'll  tell  you  why  you  did  it!  You  knew  that 
if  Billy  ever  got  drunk  again  it  would  break  his 
engagement  with  Miss  Stuart,  permanently. 
It's  the  rottenest  thing  I  ever  heard  of!  A  Bow- 
cry  thief  has  no  worse  morals.  Sit  still,  I  tell 
you;  you're  going  to  listen,  not  talk."  This 
was  Tommy  Tinkle!  good  old  Tommy,  who  had 
fetched  and  carried,  and  sat  up  and  barked,  and 
jumped  through  hoops,  for  years.  "Why  did 
you  do  this?  Because  you  loved  Billy?  No! 
I  thought  maybe  you  did  at  first;  so  I  wiped 
myself  out.  If  I  could  make  you  and  Billy 
happy  I'd  have  some  pay  for  what  I  had  lost, 
for  I  loved  you  myself.  I  loved  you  all  my  life; 
but  it  didn't  make  any  difference  to  you;  noth- 
ing did.  You  only  made  up  your  mind  to  have 
Billy  because  you  didn't  want  to  lose  one  of  the 
dangles  on  your  bracelet.  You  hated  this  girl 
because  Billy  raved  about  her  beauty,  and  forgot 
to  mention  yours.  You  hated  her  because  Billy 
loved  her,  and  you  wanted  Billy  to  love  you,  as 
you  wanted  me  to  love  you.  The  thought  that 
love  should  have  any  return 'never  entered  into 
your  cramped  and  starved  little  heart.  So,  just 
to  please  your  contemptible  vanity,  you  were 
perfectly  willing  to  wreck  the  entire  future  hap- 
piness of  two  fine  young  people,  spoil  their  entire 
lives!  Take  down  your  hands.  Look  at  me. 
Look  up,  I  say!" 

Geraldine  was  astounded  to  find  herself  obeying. 
It  was  the  first  time  in  all  her  experience  that 
anyone  had  given  her  crisp  and  decisive  com- 
mands. She  was  dazed  that  a  stronger  will 
than  her  own  had  taken  control  of  her. 

"Tommy,  I  " 

"I'm  not  through  yet.  You've  reached  the 
end  of  your  rottenness.    Come  on!" 

He  helped  her  up.  She  was  so  bewildered 
that  she  could  not  make  up  her  mind  whether 
to  be  docile  or  rebel;  but  she  went  with  him. 

"We're  going  to  do  what  we  can  to  square 
Hilly  with  Tavy,"  he  explained,  as  he  Led  the 
way  out. 

"How?"  Her  voice  was  meek  and  humble. 
She  felt  that  she  should  be  resentful  to  Tommy, 
bul  somehow  she  could  not  manage  it.  She  had 
had  her  first  whipping,  and  the  hurt  was 
a  relief. 

"  We're  going  to  explain  to  Tavy  right  now  t  hat 
you  spiked  billy's  punch/'  and  without  allowing 
any  lime  for  a  refusal  of  this  drastic  plan,  he 

hurried  bet  Btraighl  into  the  Little  anteroom. 

On  the  threshold  he  stopped  abruptly  just 
as  Geraldine's  father,  coated  and  hatted  came 

down  the  hall. 

The  room  was  empty  I 
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and  daughter  Tavy  living  in  poverty.  Billy  and  Tavy 
become  engaged.  One  night  Billy  gets  drunk  and  calls 
on  Tavy  and  her  mother— who  breaks  off  the  engage- 
ment Both  Geraldine  and  Tommy ,  the  one  insincerely, 
the  other  sincerely,  try  to  bring  them  together  again, 
and  fail  But  Tavy  and  Billy  accidentally  find  each 
other  again— Billy  takes  her  to  his  home,  where  she 
sees  her°  father  for  the  first  time  after  all  the  years. 
With  jealousy  in  her  heart.  Geraldine  plots  to  destroy 
Tavy  s  happiness.  At  her  party  she  tricks  Billy  into 
drinking  punch  secretly  prepared  with  whisky.  At 
the  end  of  the  evening  she  brings  Billy  and  Tavy  face 
to  face  in  the  presence  of  everybody.    Billy  is  drunk. 


B 


ENNING'S?  " 
The  voice  of  Mrs. 
Stuart  was  very  pleas- 
ant.   She  did  not  want 
to  be  a  bother,  so  she 
concealed  the  worry 
which  was  beginning 
to  grow  on  her. 

"Yes,  ma'am."  A 
sleepy  voice  at  the 
other  end 
of  the 
are! 


"Has  Mr.  Lane  left?"  She  was  apologetic. 
Tavy  must  be  having  a  delightful  time  to  be  so 
late,  but  really  one  couldn't  help  worrying.  It 
was  because  Tavy  had  never  attended  a  regular 
party  before,  she  supposed.  She  was  not  used 
to  being  alone.  "Mr.  Lane  has  gone  home, 
ma'am.  The  party  broke  up  two  hours  ago. 
Everybody's  gone." 

"Thank  you."  Mrs.  Stuart  could  scarcely 
pronounce  the  words,  and  when  she  had  hung 
up  the  receiver,  she  went  to  the  window  and 
opened  it,  with  an  instinctive  need  for  cooling  air. 

Two  hours  ago!  It  was  scarcely  more  than 
a  forty  minute  ride  out  to  the  Benning's.  There 
had  been  an  accident!  She  was  sure  of  it.  That 
had  been  Tavy's  first  certainty  that  night  when 
Billy  was  late  for  the  theater.  It  is  every 
woman's  first  certainty. 

Well,  what  could  she  do  about  it?  Sit.  Wait! 
Nothing  else,  not  another  thing  which  she  could 
do;  so  she  sat,  and  waited,  and  the  dark  river 
which  had  flowed  for  countless  ages,  past  the 
spot  where  she  brooded  out  into  the  night,  flowed 
on  and  on,  its  surface  streaked  with  snake-like 

swirls 


triumph.  Not  Billy,  tall  and  smiling,  and  proud 
that  he  had  taken  away  so  precious  a  charge  and 
returned  that  charge  in  safety.  Tommy  Tinkle 
and  Geraldine  Benning! 

"Where's  Tavy?"    Mrs.  Stuart's  voice  had 
a  shrill  break  in  it. 

"  I  guess  we  beat  them  home,"  grinned  Tommy, 
endeavoring  to  reproduce  as  nearly  as  possible 
his  every-day  whimsicality.  "These  engaged 
couples  are  always  slow  drivers." 

"There  hasn't  been  an  accident?"  She  was 
not  quite  mollified  by  Tommy's  assumption  of 
flippancy,  for  there  was  something  in  the  face 
of  Geraldine  which  prompted  fear. 

"Not  to  Tavy."  Tommy's  tone  was  still 
reasoning.    "Billy  had  a  slight  accident." 

She  knew!  Knew  the  whole  bitter  truth. 
"  Where's  Tavy?  "  The  ashes  had  come  back  to 
her  face,  to  her  voice,  to  her  eyes. 

"With  Billy."  No  sham  now  in  Tommy. 
"She  slipped  away  with  him,  to  take  care  of 
him  I  think.  We've  been  hunting  them  for  two 
hours,  rather  aimlessly.  Mr.  Benning  is  down 
in  the  car,  asleep.  I've  formed  a  theory.  Tavy 
is  driving  about  some  place  with  Billy  until," 
Tommy  paused  for  a  word,  "  until  he  feels  better." 

Mrs.  Stuart  motioned  them  to  chairs,  but  she 
did  not  sit  down. 

"He  was  drunk  again!"  Nothing  can  express 
the  bitter  contempt  she  laid  upon  that  word. 

" Is  there  any 
way  to  find 
them?' ' 

"Only 
by  luck," 
Tommy 
told  her. 
' '  There '  s 
one  way, 
but  we 
can't  use 
it;  the 
police. 


I've  tele- 
phoned to 
every  place  with 
which  Billy  might 
be  in  communica- 
tion; but  no  one's 
heard  of  him." 

'Mrs.  Stuart  walked 
up  and  down  the  floor, 
her  nails  clenched  into 
her  palms.  Her  face 
was  so  colorless  that 
her  very  hair  seemed 
to  be  turning  grayer. 

"It  is  perhaps  for 
the  best,"  she  finally 
decided,  extracting 
what  crumb  of  com- 
fort she  could  out  of 
that.  "It  would 
have  happened 
sooner  or  later  any- 
how, and  now  it  is 
over." 

Tommy  turned 
sharply  to  Geral- 
dine. "Shall  I  tell 
her,  or  will  you?" 

"Tell  me  what?" 
She  stopped  abruptly, 
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and  fastened  her  gaze  not  upon  Tommy,  but 
upon  Geraldine.  The  girl  started  to  cry,  and 
in  Mrs.  Stuart's  eyes  there  began  the  dawning 
of  a  glow. 

"Out  with  it,  Geraldine,"  sternly  commanded 
Tommy. 

Then  the  whole  miserable  confession,  between 
sobs  and  tears  and  pleas  for  forgiveness;  and, 
as  Geraldine  proceeded,  the  glow  in  the  eyes  of 
Jean  Stuart  burst  into  flame. 

'  And  you  did  this  to  my  Tavy!"  she  cried. 
"You,  who  have  everything,  did  this  to  my  Tavy, 
who  has  never  harmed  any  living  creature!" 
She  stood  quivering  with  anger,  and  there  rose 
in  her,  for  the  first  time  in  her  gentle  life,  a  tiger- 
ish lust  to  kill. 

Tommy  Tinkle,  who  could  see  through  words 
and  faces,  and  even  thoughts,  raised  Geraldine 
from  her  chair  and  led  her  outside,  in  her  Egyptian 
costume,  and  came  back  to  Mrs.  Stuart  for  a 
moment. 

'Would  you  rather  I'd  remain  here  with  you, 
or  shall  I  go  out  again  and  see  if  I  can  find  them?  " 

"  Bring  me  Tavy  I"  she  begged.    "I  want  her! " 

The  black  river  flowed  on  and  on  past  the 
windows,  its  current  streaked  with  monotonous 
snake-like  swirls  of  oily  black  and  shimmering 
white.  The  little  Dresden  clock  ticked  monoto- 
nously away,  snipping  off  its  tiny  bits  of  time  and 
tossing  them  back  into  eternity.  The  stars 
paled  from  their  long  \igil  of  the  night,  and  still 
Jean  Stuart  did  everything  that  she  could  do; 
she  waited! 

Was  there  no  way  that  she  could  reach  out 
through  the  night,  and  take  her  daughter  by  the 
hand  and  draw  her  home?    Was  there  no  way 
that  she  could  see  through   the  intervening 
walls  and  rest  her  eyes  upon  everything  she 
had  in  the  world?    Was  there  no  way  in 
which  she  could  cast  a  thought  upon  the 
insensate  air,  and  glean  knowledge  in 
return?    Was  there  no  quarter  to 
which  she  could  turn  for  help,  for 
news,  for  even  the  sound  of  a 
human  voice?    She  could  wait 
nj  longer!    She  must  take 
part  in  something  active! 
If  she  were  only  to  go 
down  on  the  drive  and 
over  into  the  next 
street  to  look,  she 
would  feel  that 
>  h  e  was 
doing* 


been  the  lot  of  women  since  the  dawning  of  time, 
to  wait! 


That  was  all,  and  Harrison  Stuart  leaned 
against  the  wall,  trembling.    He  had  heard  her 


She  was  thankful,  as  she  stood  in  the  bay,  that      voice!    Jean's  voice!    He  knew  it  as  well  as  if 


she  had  not  succumbed  to  her  insane  impulse  to 
leave  the  room;  for  it  occurred  to  her,  for  the 
first  time,  that  at  any  moment  Tavy  might  tele- 
phone. She  realized  now,  that,  all  the  evening 
through,  since  she  had  found  that  Tavy  had  left 
the  Benning  house,  her  ears  had  been  strained 
for  the  first  sound  of  that  bell.  She  had  not 
recognized  it. 

Suddenly  she  held  up  her  handkerchief  and 
looked  at  it.  She  had  been  tearing  it  to  shreds 
without  knowing  it.  She  must  do  something,  or 
she  would  go  mad!  The  telephone;  that  was 
her  only  connection  with  humanity.  With  sud- 
den decision,  she  went  to  it  and  called  up  Billy's 
number. 

It  was  not  the  voice  of  Burke  who  answered. 
She  knew  his  broad  accents,  for  she  had  talked 
with  him  two  or  three  times  when  she  had  sent 
trifling  little  messages  for  Tavy.  It  was  an 
older  voice,  but  it  was  an  eager  and  alert 
one,  with  no  sleep  in  it;  Mr.  Doe,  no  doubt, 
Billy's  partner.  She  had  heard  something 
of  him. 

"  Yes,  this  is  Mr.  Lane's.' 
"Has  he  come  home?" 
"Not  yet,  madam." 
"Oh."    It  was  a  sigh 
of  disappointment,  a  con- 
fession of  inadequacy, an 
appeal.  "  Thank  you." 


he  had  talked  with  her  but  yesterday,  for  her  life 
had  not  known  the  terrific  changes  of  his.  He 
paced  the  floor.  Jean!  She  was  alone  up  there, 
worried,  sick,  frantic  with  anxiety,  with  desperate 
misgivings  for  the  safety  of  her  daughter;  and 
his!  As  he  had  waited,  since  a  reasonable  hour 
for  Billy's  arrival  at  home,  so  she  had  waited. 
As  her  frantic  imagination  had  devised  one  fright- 
ening picture  after  another,  so  his  imagination 
had  been  at  work  with  its  apprehensions. 
Scarcely  two  miles  apart,  they  had  shared  the 
same  solicitude,  the  same  heartache,  the  same 
anguish  through  all  the  dreary,  lagging  minutes 
of  that  long  night;  and  she  had  no  one  to  comfort 
her.  Jean!  He  had  heard  her  voice,  her  dear 
voice ! 

Dawn.    The  swirls  of  oily  black  on  the  sur- 
face  of    the   never-ceasing  river 
have  begun  to  merge  in  the 
swirls  of  shimmering  white, 
and  now  a  luminous  gray- 
ness  begins  to  obliterate 
them  both.    The  stars  in 
the  sky  are  paling  fast. 
In  the  west,  one  low- 
lying   cloud,  by  some 
j     magic  of  reflection, 
catches  the  tinge  of 
dull  pink,  and  the 
ights  on  the  Drive, 
and  the  lights  in 
the  little  en- 
chanted parlor, 
have  turned  a 
sickly  yellow. 
Over  the  earth 
there  comes  that 
chill  which  is 
the  shudder 
of  the  uni- 
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to  that  dreary  task 


''What  ihoold  ih»  it  »iih  I>it>7  '  I»vy  iludird  Billy  in  Hull  lilrnre.  Her  rrpuunanrr  to  him  had  panned,  hul  thr  had  no  illusions,  now,  ahoul 
h»r  lotr  bring  able  lo  hold  Billy  lair  afainil  hu  liif  and  only  enemy.     Bui  thr  had  given  her  love,  and  il  could  nol  be  recalled.     Oh,  Billy,  Billy! 


OVER  smoke-hung  field  and  flood, 
Loud  the  cannon  roar; 
Faint  with  fury,  blind  with  blood 

Reel  the  hosts  of  war. 
Terrorized  by  flame  and  sword 

Countryside  and  town, 
While  the  children  of  the  Lord 
Strike  each  other  down! 


By  James  J.  £OoD.fegae 

Strike,  not  knowing  whom  they  slay, 

Slay,  not  caring  why; 
Bartering  their  souls  away 

For  a  battle  cry; 
Fashioning  machines  of  death 

Fair  fleets  to  overthrow, 
To  fell  a  city  at  a  breath, 

Or  lay  a  legion  low. 


Lord,  send  a  light  that  they  may  see 

The  murder  that  they  do! 
Such  hideous  things  could  never  be 

If  men  but  only  knew! 
Teach  them,  with  understanding  eyes, 

To  see  the  face  of  Peace 
Above  them,  in  Thy  radiant  skies, 

And  their  red  rage  shall  cease! 
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It  is  thus,  as  you  see  Miss  Elsie 
Ferguson  here,  studying  her  part, 
with  her  little  mascot  to  give 
the  cues,  that  you  realize  the 
completeness  of  her  charm. 


A  WOMAN  starts 
/\  something, 
/  \      and  a  man 
/      %      finishes  it 
-*v       a.    with  mar- 
riage, just  to  show  that 
the  love  that  gives  and 
not  the  love  that  takes 
is  boss  around  Geoffrey's 
apartment,  in  "Outcast," 
a  play  by  Hubert  Henry 
Davies.     It  is  credibly 
reported  of  this  play  that 
Geoffrey's  mistress,  Mi- 
riam,  fell   in   love  and 
found  her  soul.  It  seems 
nearer  to  the  truth  to  say 
that  Miriam's  soul  was  all 
right  all  along,  but  that 
Geoffrey's  was  asleep  with 
che  opiate  of  a  very  ordinary 
though  romantic  grief  over 
being  jilted  by  his  sweetheart. 
For,  Miriam  was  making  the 
best  of  the  life  that,  came 
her  way,  and  Geoffrey  the 
worst — until  she  gave  her 
comradeship  which  became 
love  and  demanded  that 


she  has  a  mother  and  a  husband  and  so  has 
hardly  any  individual  soul  to  win  or  to  lose. 
She  makes  a  perfectly  worthy  member  of  human 
society  anywhere  or  at  any  time. 

When  the  play  opens  it  is  midnight — during  the  day 
Valentine  has  been  married,  and  Geoffrey  is  very  miserable; 
two  of  his  friends,  young  men,  arrive  and  make  a  hopeless 
effort  to  cheer  him  up;  in  jest  one  of  them  shouts  out  of 
the  window  to  a  streetwalker  below  and  invites  her  up.  She 
comes,  Miriam.  Her  wit  and  good  fellowship  surprises 
them — the  more  because  she  is  down  on  her  luck,  without 
a  thing  in  the  world  save  her  bedraggled  clothes  and  a  few 
cents.  The  two  friends  go.  Geoffrey  asks  her  to  stay 
awhile  and  talk  to  him.  She  soon  understands,  and  tries 
to  help  him  out  of  his  dejection. 

Miriam — The  only  way  to  be  happy — it  seems  to  me — 
is  just  not  to  expect  anything  from  anybody.  Then,  when 
somebody  does  you  a  kindness — like  you've  done  me — it 
comes  as  a  lovely  surprise.  But  you  don't  get  down  to  that 
kind  of  happiness  till  you've  had  all  the  pride  kicked  out 
of  you  and  lost  most  all  your  fine  feelings.  {Geoffrey  turns 
to  face  her.  She  continues  simply)  I  was  as  nice  a  girl  as 
you  could  wish  to  meet  once,  modest  and  quiet  and  oblig- 
ing. They  could  have  made  what  they  liked  of  me.  That 
was  my  trouble.   They  made  this  of  me. 

Geoffrey — Have  you  ever  tried  to  give  it  up — this  kind 
of  life? 

Miriam — {rises  suddenly;  her  tone  instantly  changing  to 
one  of  suspicion  and  resentment)  Now  look  here!  If  you're 
going  to  try  and  save  me,  I  shall  clear  out — now — this 
minute.  Even  if  I  wanted  to  be  reformed  it  wouldn't  be  no 
use.  It's  been  tried.  And  what  was  the  end  of  it?  As  soon 
as  I  turned  respectable  and  took  to  honest  work — I  was 
found  out.  Then  I  was  a  fraud — not  fit  to  associate  with 
the  others,  I  was  turned  away — put  back  to  where  I  came 
from — only  I  was  worse  off  than  before  because  of  the  time 
I'd  lost;  it's  no  use,  I  tell  you,  I  must  go  on.  {she  moves 
away  to  the  hearth) 

Geoffrey — I  don't  see  that  you  need  reforming  much 
more  than  the  rest  of  the  world.    What  about  girls 
who  marry  men  they  loathe  in  order  to  live  in  luxury — 
and  then  don't  keep  to  their  bargains?    Half  of  them 
take  lovers  on  the  sly.    I  don't  think  you're  worse  than 
they  are. 

Miriam — {reassured)  That's  all  right,  then.  Now  we 
understand  each  other,  {crossing  to  the  table)  May  I  help 
myself  to  one  of  your  cigarets? 

Geoffrey — Yes,  of  course.  {Miriam  takes  a  cigarel  from 
the  box  aiui  lights  it;  then  sits  in  the  armchair,  curling  herself 
up  comfortably  as  she  speaks) 

Miriam — You  must  tell  me  when  you  want  me  to  get 
out.  Otherwise  I'm  liable  to  outstay  my  welcome.  It's 
so  dry  and  warm  in  here. 

Geoffrey — You  needn't  be  in  a  hurry.  I'm  not  tired;  I 
was  fast  asleep  all  evening. 

Miriam — That's  a  funny  time  to  go  to  sleep. 

Geoffrey — I  took  something. 

Miriam — Drugs? 


Miriam  Mifkta't  it  b« 
tka   w mui   m   m*  thai 

ta  Mil  la  down  »nd 
mmrry    tk>  »i«n  I  imatk- 
tr»4  lac  m  Um>(    »lror  iliaf 
lry»f  la  li»t  Mill  ask- 
Bfrf  la  ra«M  '•>••   trM  tkow 
■vraatf?      CaaiaVt    .1  k. 
tkat 1    \jtv  -"ti  tack  »« 
aVri     I  laai  M  la  ka 
tkaaf  k*tl*r     la  ka  a< 
aaa  *  tka  »arM    la  tafca  my 
•Jar*  |  lk«  k*lpla!  <»•*• 

Ba4  »»a»l*  waa'l  ka»a  mm. 
I  raa  l  MM  k*la  la  rota  lk* 
paar  aaa)  Ik*  fad**  k»'«ai»  ol 
wkaf  I  »m.  t  bii'i  anitraii 
Tk»"  i  aa  Ira*  «ian'i  la 
ka  liaad  tmtmi*  at  a»arri»|' 
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young  fellow  like  you  beginning  such  habits  as  those— a  gentleman 
too,  with  everything  just  as  it  should  be— your  nice  flat  and 
your  nice  friends  and  all.    Break  away  from  it  now,  old  man 
— before  it  gets  a  hold  on  you;  you  won't  be  able  to  stop 
it  by-and-by.    You'll  go  down  and  down  till  you  get 
like  the  drunken  brutes  who  come  after  me.  You 
mustn't  be  one  of  the  no-goods.    It's  the  respect- 
able folks  who  make  the  world  go  round.  We're 
only  a  drag,    (she  pauses,  but  as  Geoffrey  makes 
no  response  she  says  apologetically)    I  beg 
your  pardon  for  talking  like  that  to  yon, 
you  must  think  I've  got  a  nerve.   I  don't 
suppose  you  want  advice  from  anyone;  spe- 
cially not  from  me.  (rises.  Puts  on  her  /ml) 
Geojfrey — {rising)    Wait  a  minute,  (go- 
ing towards  his  bedroom-door  as  he  says) 
I've  left  all  my  money  on  my  dressing 
table,    (he  is  at  the  door  before  she  calls 
him  back) 

Miriam — Psst!    Here!     (he  turns  to 
her.     She  comes  towards  hint)  Don't 
you  give  me  anything,    (opening  her  bag 
to  show  him  the  money  inside)  Your 
friend  gave  me  these — that's  plenty  for 
the  present,    (closing  her  bag)    I  can  go 
back  and  pay  my  rent  now  and  sleep  in 
my  own  bed  to-night.    If  you  wouldn't 
mind  not  giving  me  anything  yourself,  it 
would  make  me  feel  as  if  I'd  been  your  pal 
— if  you  wouldn't  mind,    [she  crosses  to  the 
sideboard,  lays  her  bag  on  it,  then  arranges  her  hat 
in  front  of  the  looking  glass  behind  the  sideboard,  "fix- 
ing" herself  with  great  care.    When  she  has  finished  sin- 
picks  up  her  bag  and  in  a  cheery  and  matter-of-fact  tone 
says  to  Geo  ffrey)    So  long  and  many  thanks  and  good 
luck,    (goes  toward  the  door.   She  has  opened  the  inner 
door  and  is  just  going  out  when  Geo  ffrey  calls  her  back) 

Geoffrey — Come  back,  (she  stops,  and  turns  to  him)  I 
can't  let  you  go  like  this — down  the  street  and  out  of  sight 
— after  you've  done  me  such  a  good  turn. 

Geoffrey  establishes  Miriam  in  an  apartment  of  her  own. 
Three  months  later  we  see  the  wonderful  change  that  has 
been  effected  in  Geoffrey:  his  grief  is  gone;  he  has  put  new  life 
into  his  work;  he  is  on  the  road  to  prosperity.    One  day  Valen- 
tine, already  disillusioned  in  her  marriage  for  money,  calls 
on  Geoffrey.    He  says  he  wishes  she  hadn't  come;  rails  at  her 
for  coming  to  see  if  he  had  gone  to  the  dogs  on  her  account. 
At  this  point  Miriam  makes  a  surprise  visit.   When  Valentine 
goes  Miriam  asks  why  she,  a  married  woman,  had  made  this 
visit.    Geoffrey  refuses  to  discuss  Valentine  and  asks  the 
same  silence  of  Miriam. 

Miriam — (resentfully)    She's  a  lady — she  is 
— and  I'm  not  a  lady,  so  it  don't  matter 
if  she  walks  out  as  soon  as  I  come  in, 
passes  me  by  as  if  I  was — dirt.   You  don't 
defend  me — only  her.    I've  seen  it  before 
— this  freemasonry  that  there  is  among 
ladhs   and  gentlemen  to  stand  by  each 
other  and  protect  themselves,     (dejectedly,  as 
she  sits  down  upon  the  arm  of  her  chair)  I'm 
not  in  on  that. 

Geoffrey — (very  kindly?)     Never  mind.  Come 
along.   Cheer  up.    I'm  sorry,  but  you  know  how  it  is. 
She  was  my  first  love.    You  can't  get  away  from  the  mem 
ory  of  things  you've  grown  up  with.  I 
knew  her  so  well  for  so  many  years 
The  first  time  I  saw  her  she 
was  a  girl  of  sixteen  with 
her  hair  down  her  back. 
She  came  to 


Miriam    Watch  me  walk 
into  the  Savoy. 


Miriam  (betrayed  into  seriousness  by 
the  young  men) — Love  doesn't 
kill,  but  hunger  does.    My  man  quit 
me  to  marry  a  rich  old  woman.  I 
was  left  to  starve. 


Midnight  in  Geoffrey's  apartment 

where  his  friends  have  gathered  to 

theer  him  up.     Geoffrey — Charles  Cherry. 


Tony- 
Hugh 


T.  Woodall  Birde. 
Warburton  Gamble. 


Miriam,  chance  visitor  from  the  streets — Elsie  Ferguson. 
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stay  with  us  for  her  summer  holidays.  After  that  I  used  to 
go  a  lot  to  their  house  in  London.  We  were 
always  seeing  each  other  and  writing — 
then  we  were  engaged — and  then 
— you  know  what  happened.  She 
has  no  use  for  me  now — and  it 
gives  me  no  pleasure  to  see  her 
now.  It's  all  over  and  done  with. 
I've  left  it  behind  me,  but  meet- 
ing her  again  this  afternoon  stirred 
even-thing  up,  and  I  still  can't 
bear  to  hear  anyone  say  any- 
thing against  her — so  you 
won't  —  ever  —  will  you? 
(he  holds  out  his  hand  to 
her  to  make  friends 
again.  She  takes  his 
hand)  I  know  you 
won't,   (he  is  go- 
ing to  move  away 
after  that,  is  about 
to  withdraw  his 
hand,  when  she 
draws  it  impul- 
sivel  v  towards 


Geoffrey— So  do  we. 

Miriam— I  know,  but.  I  mean — she  goes 
where  he  goes. 

Geo ffrey — Well  ? 

Miriam — No.  I  don't  go  where  you  go. 
When  we  go  out  together  it's  to  some 
little  out-of-the-way  joint  where  your- 
friends  won't  see  us.  I'm  not  expecting 
you  can  take  me  with  you  everywhere — but 
I  wish  you  didn't  feel  you  must  hide  me. 
(Geoffrey  is  embarrassed  by  hearing  the  truth 
put  into  words.  She  continues  ap- 
pealingly)   I've  been 


J. 
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Nelly  Anne  Meredith  I'm  going  to  be 
married.  Miriam  Jack  »  going  to  make 
Too  hit  wife?  0,  Nelly,  I  am  glad.  That's 
fine.  The  man  yon  re  to  fond  of  and  you're 
going  to  bear  hii  name. 

her  and  lays  her  cheek  against  it.  He 
is  touched  and  says  kindly)  I'm  sorry  I 
was  cross  and  spoke  sharply. 

Miriam — It  isn't  that,     (drops  his 
h>ind  and  lookt  very  forlorn) 

Geoffrey — What  »  it  then?  What's 
the  matter,  Miriam? 

■I  wish  I  was  more  to  you, 

But  you  are — a  great  deal  to 
now  that.  I've  never  pre- 
my  affection  for  you  is  more 


at  such  pains,  to  make  myself 
fit  to  be  seen  with  you.  Isn't 
.  my    language  much  better? 
I      Don't  you  notice  it?  And  my 
f      clothes!     Did   you  ever  see 
anything  more  quiet  and  lady- 
like than  this?    So  chic — too? 
Then  I  study  the  papers  to 
know  what's  going  on  in  the 
world — and  I  read  books,  not 
only  novels— history  and  books 
of  travel  and  lives.   All  so  as  I 
won't  disgrace  you  by  appearing 
too  ignorant  —  (tentatively)  in 
case  you  should  ever  want 
to   show  me   off.  (she 
watches  him  hopefully,  but 
as  he  does  not  notice  her  but 
seems  absorbed  in  his  own 
thoughts,  her  hope  turns  to 
disappointment:     she  is 
very  resigned  as  she  says) 
Of  course  if  you  think 
it's  best  to  keep  me  dark, 
it's  all  right.  Whatever 
you  say  goes,  (she  watches 
him  as  lie  moves  slowly  away, 
evidently  in  deep  thought) 

Geoffrey — I  never  thought 
of  you  being  dissatisfied  with 
things  as  they  are.  It  comes 
as  a  kind  of  a  surprise. 

Miriam — I'm  well  off.  I 
know  that.  I  should  be  an 
ungrateful  girl  if  I  was  to 
think  anything  else  after  all 
that  you've  done  for  me.  It's 
only  that — if  I  had  the  chance 
and  if  you  wished  it,  I  think 
I  might  be  rather  more  of  a 
companion  to  you  than  I  am. 
_       See  what  I  mean? 
#*t$Sf»  Geoffrey — (slowly)   Yes.  I 

see  what  you  mean. 

This  is  the  beginning  of  a 
more  equal-sided  relation- 
ship.   In  the  year  that  fol- 
lows Geoffrey  prospers  im- 
mensely.   This  is  shown  by 
the  splendor  of  the  home  he 
has  provided    for  Miriam. 
They  are  together  when  Nelly, 
one  of  Miriam's  friends  who 
has  been  living  in  the  same 
manner  of  life  as  Miriam,  comes 
to  tell  her  that  her  lover  is  going 
lo  make  her  his  wife.   It  is  after 
Nelly  has  gone. 
Geoffrey — I  don't  expect  Nelly 
will  be  able  to  stick  it  out  long 
with  her  new  husband  at  that  quiet 
place  in  the  country.     She'll  miss 
the  noise  of  London  too  much — the 
restaurants  and  music-halls  and 
parties — all  the  gaieties  and  friv- 
olities and  excitements  which 
are  like  food  and  drink  to 
her.    How  can  she  settle  down 
to  a  quiet,  dull,  domestic  life 
after  the  kind  of  life  she's  been 
eading  here? 

M  iriam — There  are  some  girls 
like  that.   Most  of  those  who 
have  ever  gone  in  for  the 
gay  life  are  like  that.  It's 
in  their  blood.  They 
can't  settle  down. 
(slowly)  But  there's 
others  too.  I  don't 
know  about 
Nelly,  I'm 
sure  —  but 
I  know 
there  arc 


Geoff rey- 
me.  You  I 
lender]  I  ha 
than  it  i»— 
over  again, 
am  of 


of  ways,  how  fond  I 
e  greatest  comfort  to 

>  take  out  evening*  when 

chilled  by  thit  remark  1 

oflifc  all  day. 


.  ~*yf#7  And  you  have  plenty  to  do  in  the 
*Uy  time  loo.    I  >  < ..  ,, ,-  after  yoor  flat. 

If v$*m  If-,  an  ■:.<>.  »oman'.  job.  that  b, 
krerung  t  wo  room-  1  Iran  and  cooking  meaU  for 
myrll 

^"''k'^lii*        ,lai,y       "*  nwny  *  wi'c 
Wtrvim    Yea,  r#«it  there  *  a  diflerrrvr  When 
he  rome*  home  Irom  hi*  work  they  go  out 
» "either 


M,r„„n     I  „„(l  I  w.,  m„rr  ,„  T0U   (;,o(frry      Croffrry    But  you  are    .  gr.at  deal  to  me.     You  know  that.     I've  .hown 

you  o»rr  and  over  again,  in  all  torti  of  wayt. 


some  who'd  give  much 
to  get  away,  who 
are  sick  and  tired 
of  it  all,  who've 
come  to  see  that 
it's  only  passing 
the  time  and  try- 
ing to  forget  and 
being  of  no  real 
use  to  them- 
selves or  any-  .< 
one,  girls  who 


Outcast 


almost  at  the  same  time  to  detain  him.    He  stops  and  waits  for  her 
to  speak,  seeing  by  the  expression  on  her  face  that  there  is 
something  important  she  wishes  to  say) 

Miriam — (very  earnestly  and  appeal- 
ingly,  and  at  the  beginning    timidly)  A 
Mightn't  it  be  the  woman  in  me  " 
the  woman  I  smothered  for  so  long 
struggling — trying  to  live  still 
—asking  to  come  out  and  show 
herself?    Couldn't  it  be  that? 
Love  works  such  wonders.  I 
long  so  to  be  something 
taL       better,  Geoffrey,  since  I've 
known  you  —  to  be  of 
some  good  in  the 
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world- 
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-to  take  my  place  among  the  helpful  ones. 

[she  is  nearly  crying  as  she  says) 
But  they  won't  have  me.  I  can't 
even  help  to  raise  the  poor  and 
the  fallen  because  of  what  I 
am.     There's  no  true  wo- 
man's life  to  be  found  out- 
side of  marriage. 

Then  Miriam  learns  that 
Geoffrey  is  going  to  call 
upon  Valentine,  who  has 
left  her  husband  and  is 
very  miserable  and  lone- 
ly.   Miriam  objects. 


04 


Geoffrey — You  needn't  be  in  a  hurry  to  go.    I'm  not  tired; 
I  was  fast  asleep  all  evening.     I  took  something  to  make  me 
forget — been  doing  it  ever  since  my  trouble  began. 

want  peace  and  rest  and  to  be  good.  I  know  there  are  some  like 
that. 

Geojfrey — (sits  down  beside  her,  and  says  very  gravely  and 
kindly)    It's  the  reaction,  my  dear.    It's  the  discontent  we 
all  feel  at  times,  whatever  life  we  have  chosen.  But 
I  fear  that  it  doesn't  last.  You'd  want  to  be  bark 
again  as  soon  as  your 
rest  was  over.  It's 
only  reaction,  (he 
rises,  intending 
to  move 
away,  but 
she  turns 


Geoffrey- 


Tied  up  for  life  with  a  drunkard!    I  should  think  Nellie'd  do  much  better  for  herself  if  she  remained  free. 
Miriam — I've  no  doubt  it's  sense  you're  talking — but  married. 


Miriam — Don't  do  it,  old  man.    You  mustn't 
be  one  of  the  no-goods.   It's  the  respectable  folks 

who  make  the  world  go  round.  Geoffrey  —Now 

Miriam — don't  distress 
yourself  like  this,  she  doesn't  claim  me. 

Miriam — (close  to  him,  facing  him)    You're  de- 
termined to  go  to  her? 

Geojfrey — Yes — quite — (she  turns  .away  from 
him) — to  go  and  see  her  —  to  let  her  know  that 
I'm  still  her  friend,  (she  darts  a  mistrustful  look 
at  him.  He  lakes  hold  of  her  arm  as  he  continues) 
O  Miriam — please  be  good  and  patient  as 
you've  always  been  —  please  —  for  my 
sake. 

Miriam  —  (pulling    her  arm 
away)    I've  been  patient  a  long 
while  for  your  sake.  I've  said 
not  one  word  against  her — 
ever — because  you  once  asked 
me  not  to,  I've  never  so  much 
as  spoken  her  name — have  I — 
never  once — tell  me — have  I  ever? 
Geoffrey — No.  Never.  Not  once. 
.1/ iriam— No  —  and  I  never  would 
have  done  so  as  long  as  I  thought  it  was 
her  memory  you  were  cherishing,  but  if  it's 
herself  

Geojfrey — (protesting  and  trying  to  control  her) 
Miriam!  Stop!  Please!  I  can't  let  you  go  on  like  this. 

Miriam — (raising  her  voice  and 
Elsie  Ferguson  as  Miriam,  the  getting  away  from  him)  Why 
woman  who  wanted  to  be  a  real  pal.      can't  she  stick  to  her  own  man? 

What  does  she  want  with  you? 
And  you  must  run  to  her — the  minute  she  calls — because  she's  in 
trouble — never  mind  how  she's  treated  you,  in  the  past.  If 
she  made  a  bad  bargain,  let  her  keep  it.   And  if  that's 
more  than  her  flesh  and  blood  will  stand — she  isn't 
9         the  first  woman  who's  had  to  go  through  with 
it  and  she  won't  be  the  last.    She  made  her 
own  bed.    Let  her  lie  on  it.    (pause,  to  choke 
back  the  sobs  which  threaten  to  overcome  her  utlcr- 
ance)    Much  she  cared  about  you!    She  despised 
you  because  you  were  poor.  Pranced  off  to  church 
with  a  millionaire  and  left  you  then  with  a  broken 
heart  to  drink  yourself  to  death!    Fine  leavings  you 
were  when  I  found  you.    (pauses  again,  struggling 
to  keep  back  the  sobs  which  increasingly  threaten  to  over- 
come her)    I  took  care  of  you  in  those  dark  days.  I 
looked  after  you  like  a  child,  and  now  when  you're  a  man 
again  and  strong  she  wants  you  back — to  ruin  you  a  second 
time,    (shouts,  in  a  hopeless  attempt  to  keep  back  her  sobs) 
She  shan't  do  it — she  shan't.    Not  if  I  have  the  power  to- 
stop  her.    (walks  up  and  down  sobbing) 

This  arouses  Geoffrey;   it  questions  his  manhood,  he 
says;  he  will  settle  handsomely,  but  they  must  part. 

Miriam — So  you've  had  your  fun  and  now  it's  time  to 
pay  me  off.  (turns  to  him  quickly,  angry  and  menacing) 
What  if  I  won't  be  paid  off!  Suppose  I  turn  nasty!  You 
don't  know  me  yet.  You've  always  brought  out  the  best 
that  is  in  me,  but  there's  plenty  in  me  that's  not  of  the  best 
— so  I  warn  you — for  I  stick  at  nothing,  I'm  not  afraid. 
I've  got  nothing  to  lose,  but  I  know  those  who  have.  I 
know  one  who's  got  plenty  to  lose  if  I  can  ever  prove  any- 
thing against  her.  (Geojfrey  turns  to  her  trembling  with  rage) 
Shame  on  you,  Geoffrey — shame  on  you!  What  have  I  done- 
(Continued  on  page  402) 
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IT  is  a  fine  thing  when  a  young  man,  born 
to  travel  the  speedway  of  luxury,  volun- 
tarily leaves  it  to  hew  out  a  pathway  for 
himself  through  life.  Brown  thought  so, 
too.  And  at  twenty-four  he  resolutely 
graduated  from  Harvard,  stepped  out  into 
the  world,  and  looked  around  him  very 
sternly. 

All  was  not  well  with  the  world.   Brown  knew 
it.   He  was  there  to  correct  whatever  was  wrong. 
And  he  had  chosen  Good  Lit- 
erature as  the  vehicle  for  self- 
expression. 

Now,  the  nine  sister  god- 
desses are  born  flirts,  and 
every  one  of  them  imme- 
diately glanced  sideways 
at  Brown,  who  was  a 
nice  young  man  with 
modesty,  principles,  and 
a  deep  and  reverent  be- 
lief in  Literature. 

The  nine  daughters 
of  Zeus  and  Mnemo- 
syne seemed  very  at- 
tractive to  him  until 
the  tenth  and  most  recent 
addition  to  the  Olympian  family  saun- 
tered by  with  a  flirt  of  her  narrow 
skirt — the  jade! 

One  glance  into  the  starry  blue  wells 
of  her  baby  eyes  bowled  him  over.  Hence- 
forth she  was  to  be  his  steady — Thalo- 
mene,  a  casual  daughter  of  Zeus,  and 
Muse  of  all  that  is  sacredly  obvious  in  the 
literature  of  modern  realism. 

From  early  infancy  Brown's  had  been  a 
career  of  richest  promise.    His  mother's 
desk  was  full  of  his  earlier  impressions  of  life. 
He  had,  in  course  of  time,  edited  his  school 
paper,  his  college  paper;  and,  as  an  under- 
graduate, he  had  appeared  in  the  contributor's 
columns  of  various  periodicals. 

His  was  not  only  a  wealthy  but  a  cultivated 
lineage.   The  love  of  literature  was  born  in  him. 

To  love  literature  is  all  right  in  its  way;  to 
love  it  too  well  is  to  mistake  the  appreciative  iox 
the  creative  genius.  Reverence  and  devotion 
are  no  equipment  for  creative  authorship.  It  is 
not  enough  to  have  something  to  say  about  what 
other  people  have  said.  And  the  inspiration 
which  comes  from  what  others  have  done  is 
never  the  true  one.  But  Brown  didn't  know 
these  things.  They  were  not  revealed  unto  him 
at  Harvard;  no  inward  instinct  made  them  plain 
to  him. 

He  began  by  foregathering  with  authors.  Many, 
many  authors  foregather,  from  various  causes — 
tradition,  inclination,  general  shiftlessness.  When 
they  do  that  they  produce  a  sort  of  serum  called 


literary  at- 
mosphere, which 
is  said  to  be  de- 
lightful.   And  so 
Brown  found  it. 
However,  there  are 
authors  who  seem  to 
be  too  busy  with  their 
profession  to  foregather 
and  exhale  atmosphere. 
But  these 
are  doubt- 
ess  either 


literary  hacks  or  the  degraded  producers 
of  best  sellers.    They  are  not  authors, 
either;  they  are  merely  writers. 

Now,  in  all  the  world  there  is  only 
one  thing  funnier  than  an  author; 
and  that  is  a  number  of  them.  But 
Brown  didn't  know  that,  either. 
All  authors  are  reformers.  Said 
one  of  them  to  Brown  in  the 
Empyrean  Club:    "When  an 
author  in  his  own  heart  ceases 
to  be  a  reformer  he  begins 
to  be  a  menace!" 

It  was  a  fine  sentiment, 
and  Brown  wrote  it  in  his 
note-book.  Afterward, 
the  more  he  analyzed  it 
the  less  it  seemed  to  mean. 
Another    author  in- 
formed him  that  the  proper 
study  for  man  is  man.  He'd 
heard  that  before,  but  the  re- 
petition   steeled    his  resolve. 
And  his  resolve  was  to  reproduce 
in  literature  exactly  what  he  ob- 
served about  him;  nothing  more, 
nothing  less. 

There  was  to  be  no  concession 
to  imagination,  none  to  conven- 
tion, none  to  that  insidious  form 
f  human  weakness  known  as 
good  taste.   As  for  art,  Brown 
already    knew    what  was 
really  art. 

"here  was  art 
Lough  for  anybody 
sheer  truth, 
enough  in  the 
realism  made 
up  of  photo- 
graphic de- 
tail, recorded 
uncompro- 
misingly 
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in  ordered  processional  se- 
quence. After  all,  there  was 
ceallv  no  beauty  in  the  world 
except  the  beauty  of  absolute 
truth.  All  other  alleged 
beauty  was  only  some  form  of 
weakness.  Thus  Brown,  after 
inhaling  literary  atmosphere. 

Like  the  majority  of  young 
men.  Brown  realized  that  only 
a  man,  and  a  perfectly  fear- 
less, honest,  and  unprejudiced 
one,  was  properly  equipped  to 
study  woman  and  tell  the 
entire  truth  about  her  in  lit- 
erature. 

So  he  began  his  first  great 
novel — "The  Unquiet  Sex" — 
and  he  made  heavy  weather  of  it 
that  autumn — what  with  con- 
tributing to  the  literary  at- 
mosphere even-  afternoon  and 
evening  at  various  clubs  and 
cafes  —  not  to  mention  the 
social  purlieus  into  which  he 
ventured  with  the  immortal 
luster  already  phosphorescent 
on  his  brow.  Which  left  him 
little  time  for  mere  writing.  It 
is  hard  to  be  an  author  and  a 
writer  too. 

The  proper  study  for  man 
being  woman.  Brown  studied 
her  solemnly  and  earnestly. 
He  studied  his  mother  and 
his  sisters,  boring  them  to  the 
verge  of  distraction;  he  at- 
tempted to  dissect  the  motives 
which  governed  the  behavior 
of  assorted  feminine  relatives, 
scaring  several  of  the  more 
aged  and  timorous,  agitating 
others,  and  infuriating  one  or 
two — until  his  father  ordered 
him  to  desist. 

Housemaids,  parlormaids, 
lady's-maids,  waitresses,  all 
fought  very  shy  of  him,  for, 
true  to  his  art,  he  had  cast 
convention  aside  and  had 
striven  to  fathom  the  souls 
and  discover  the  hidden  mo- 
tives imbedded  in  Milesian, 
Scandinavian,  and  Briton. 

"  The  thing  for  me  to  do," 
said  Brown  rather  bitterly  to 
hi~  father,  "is  to  go  out  into 
the  world  and  investigate  far 
and  wide." 

•"Investigate  what?"  asked 
his  father. 

"Woman!"  said  Brown 
sturdily. 

"There's  only  one  trouble 
about  that." 

•  Whafs  that?" 

"Woman,"  said  his  father, 
"is  likely  to  do  the  investigat- 
ing. This  household  knows 
more  about  you  than  you  do 
alx»ut  it." 

Brown  smiled.  So  did  his 
father. 

"Son,"  said  the  latter, 
"  what  have  you  to  say  alniut 
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The  thing  to  do,"  said  Brown,  "is  to  consider  you  impersonally  and  to  make  notes  of  everything." 


jun 


thing  about  them?" 
;,  naturally,"  said  Brown. 
aj  will  never  have  anything  more  to 
hem,"  remarked  Brown,  senior. 

t  he  onlv  thing  idle  for  a  man  tosay 
b  "hat  his  imagination  dictates.  Hell 
in>  moreconccTniiiK  women  than  that." 
ition  U  not  litrr.it lire,"  said  Brown, 

ition  b  Often  the  truer  truth,"  said 

tlrman. 

that  i%  rot." 


"Yes,  my  son — and  it  is  almost  literature,  too. 
Go  Ahead;  shake  us  if  you  like.  But,  if  you  do, 
you'll  come  back  married." 

So  Brown,  who  was  nourishing  a  theory,  shook 
his   family   and,    requiring   mental   solitude  to 

develop  his  Idea,  he  went  to  Verbena  Inlet.  Not 
to  th<'  enormous  and  expensive  caravansary 
swarming  with  wealth,  ennui,  envy,  and  fashion; 
not  even   tO  it-  litter  hotel  similarly  infested. 

But  to  Weal  Verbena,  where,  for  a  mile  along  the 

white  shell  road,  modest  hotels,  boarding  houses 

and  ( o!  i  ag<  nestle  behind  mosquito  screens  under 
the  dingy  cabbage-palmetto^. 


Here  was  stranded  the  winter  driftwood  from 
the  North  thai  peculiar  flotsam  and  jetsam 
which  summered  in  similar  resorts  in  the  North, 
rocked  in  rocking-chairs  on  dreary  rural  verandas, 
congregated  a1  the  village  postoffice,  awaited 

its  men  folk  every  week-end  from  the  filthy  and 
sweltering  metropolis. 

It  was  at  a  shabby  but  pretentious  hostelry 
•  ailed  the  Villa  Hibisc  us  that  Brown  took  up  his 

quarters.  Several  rusty  cabbage-palmettos  waved 

above  the  whitish,  sandy  soil  surrounding  it  ;  one 
or  two  discouraged  orange  trees  fruited  despond- 
ently near  the  veranda.     And  the  place  swarmed 
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He  had  risen  and  stepped  across  to  the  front  door,  but  to  save  his  life  he  could  remember  nothing. 


with,  human  beings  from  all  over  the  United 
States,  lured  from  inclement  climes  into  the  land 
of  the  orange  and  the  palm — wistfully  seeking  in 
the  land  of  advertised  perpetual  sunshine  what 
the  restless  world  has  never  yet  discovered  any- 
where— surcease  from  care,  from  longing,  from 
the  unkindliness  of  its  fellow-seekers. 

Dowdiness  filled  the  veranda  rocking-chairs; 
unlovely  hands  were  folded;  faded  eyes  gazed 
vacantly  at  the  white  road,  at  the  oranges; 
enviously  at  the  flashing  wheels  and  fluttering 
lingerie  from  the  great  Hotel  Verbena. 

Womanhood  was  there  in  all  its  ages  and 


average  phases;  infancy,  youth,  middle-age,  age — 
all  were  there  in  the  rusty  villas  and  hotels  ranged 
for  a  mile  along  the  smooth  shell-road. 

The  region,  thought  Brown  to  himself,  was 
rich  in  material.  And  the  reflection  helped  him 
somewhat  with  his  dinner,  which  needed  a  fillip 
or  two. 

In  his  faultless  dinner-jacket  he  sauntered  out 
after  the  evening  meal;  and  the  idea  which 
possessed  and  even  thrilled  him  aided  him  to 
forget  what  he  had  eaten. 

The  lagoon  glimmered  mysteriously  in  the 
starlight;  the  royal  palms  bordering  it  rustled 


high  in  the  night  breeze  from 
the  sea.  Perfume  from  olean- 
der hedges  smote  softly  the 
olfactories  of  Brown;  the 
Southern  whippoorwills'  hur- 
ried whisper  thrilled  the  dark- 
ness with  a  deeper  mystery. 

Here  was  the  place  to  study 
woman.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  of  that.  Here,  untram- 
meled,  uninterrupted,  unvexed 
by  the  jarring  of  the  world, 
he  could  place  his  model, 
turn  her  loose,  and  observe 
her. 

To  concentrate  all  his  pow- 
ers of  analytical  observation 
upon  a  single  specimen  of 
woman  was  his  plan.  Paint- 
ers and  sculptors  used  mod- 
els. He  meant  to  use  one 
too. 

It  would  be  simple.  First, 
he  must  discover  what  he 
wanted.  This  accomplished, 
he  had  decided  to  make  a 
plain  business  proposition  to 
her:  she  was  to  go  about  her 
business  and  her  pleasure  with- 
out embarrassment  or  self- 
consciousness — behave  natur- 
ally; do  whatever  it  pleased 
her  to  do.  But  he  was  to  be 
permitted  to  observe  her,  fol- 
low her,  make  what  notes  he 
chose;  and,  as  a  resume  of  each 
day,  they  were  to  meet  in 
some  quiet  spot  in  order  that 
he  might  question  her  as  he 
chose,  concerning  whatever 
interested  him,  or  whatever 
in  her  movements  or  behavior 
had  seemed  to  him  involved  or 
inexplicable. 

Thus  and  thus  only,  he  had 
decided,  could  light  be  shed 
upon  the  mysterious  twilight 
veiling  the  inner  woman !  Thus 
only  might  carefully  concealed 
motives  be  detected,  cause 
and  effect  coordinated,  the 
very  source  of  all  feminine 
logic,  reason,  and  emotion  be 
laid  bare  and  dissected  at 
lesiure. 

Never  had  anybody  written 
such  a  novel  as  he  would  be 
equipped  to  write.  The  ul- 
timate word  concerning  woman 
was  about  to  be  said. 

Inwardly  excited,  outwardly 
calm,  he  had  seated  himself  on 
the  coquina  wall  which  ran 
along  the  lagoon  under  the 
Royal  Palms.  He  was  about 
to  study  his  subject  as  the  great 
masters  studied,  coolly,  imper- 
sonally, with  clear  and  merci- 
less intelligence,  setting  down 
with  calm  simplicity  nothing 
except  facts. 

All  that  was  worthy  and 
unworthy  should  be  recorded 
—  the  good  with  the  evil  — 
nothing  should  be  too  ephem- 
eral, too  minute  to  escape  his  searching  analysis. 

And  all  the  while,  though  Brown  was  not  aware 
of  it,  the  memory  of  a  face  he  had  seen  in  the 
dining-room  grew  vaguely  and  faded,  waxing  and 
waning  alternately,  like  a  phantom  illustration 
accompanying  his  thoughts. 

As  for  the  model  he  should  choose  to  study, 
she  ought  to  be  thoroughly  feminine,  he  thought; 
young,  probably  blond,  well-formed,  not  very 
deeply  experienced,  and  with  every  human 
capacity  for  good  and  bad  alike. 

He  would  approach  her  frankly,  tell  her  what 
(Continued  on  page  403) 
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"Fleurs  du  Matin,"  by  Edouard  Bisson 

Bisson  s  allegorical  canvas  is  broad  in  its  appeal  because  it  sticks  to  the  common  man's  sense  of  the  beautiful,  and  ignores  the  perverted  standards  of  any  particular  set  of  anemic  though  enthusiastic  reactionists. 


TWO  recent  paintings  by  French 
artists,  "Les  pointes  en  dehors 
(Classe  de  l'Opera),"  by  Pierre 
Carrier-Belleuse,  and  "Soir 
d'ete,"  by  J. -A.  Muenier,  which 
are,  as  yet,  unfamiliar  to  Amer- 
ican art-lovers,  point  to  a  ten- 
dency among  some  of  the  leading  artists  of 
today  to  return  to  the  theory  that,  after  all, 
sane  art  is  the  truest  art,  despite  the  fact  that 
so  many  others  insist  that  sanity  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  Paint  the  soul,  Browning's  abbot  en- 
joined, never  mind  the  arms  and  legs.  This 
would  hardly  please  the  ultra-futurist  of  today, 
who  is  lavish  with  arms  and  legs,  but  displays 
little  intimacy  with  soulfulness.  These  two 
paintings,  "Les  pointes  en  dehors"  and  the 
"Soir  d'ete"  are  unlike  in  subject,  in  color,  and  in 
treatment.  And  yet  possessing,  as  they  do,  such 
diverse  qualities,  their  very  external  contrasts 
point  to  the  fact  that  these  painters,  Carrier- 
Belleuse  and  Muenier,  have  avoided  the  danger 
which  lurks  in  the  frank  practice,  common  to 
many  modern  painters,  of  painting  what  they 
think  they  ought  to  see  even  though  really  they 
do  not  see  it.  That  way  of  doing  may  be  one  of 
creating  something;  but  a  creation  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  true  work  of  art  merely  because  it  is 
creative,  any  more  than  a  capricious  canvas, 
bedaubed  by  a  calculating  cubist,  is  worthy 
consideration,  except  for  the  entertainment  to  be 
found  in  the  weird  conceit. 

Both  "Les  pointes  en  dehors"  and  the  "Soir 
d'ete"  possess  qualities  that  at  once  mark  these 
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paintings  as  being  soulfully  conceived.  The  one 
depicts  a  ballet-class  at  the  Opera,  the  other 
two  women  bathing.  Consider,  for  a  moment, 
the  delicacy,  truth,  and  decency  with  which  both 
artists  have  invested  these  subjects.  At  once 
they  impress  one  as  having  emanated  from  that 
truly  highest  art  impulse  from  which  sanity  is 
inseparable.  Both  these  paintings  possess  a  rare 
and  tender  beauty.  At  once  the  soul  of  the  artist 
is  known  through  his  work.  Just  why  one  should 
take  soulfulness  into  consideration  in  art  relates 
to  the  fact  that  while  there  is  a  limit  to  phys- 
ical beauty,  the  soul's  beauty  is  infinite.  _  The 
artist,  then,  has  this  endless  resource  to  cultivate. 

Not  only  are  both  these  paintings  beautiful, 
but  they  also  impress  one  as  being  beautifully 


conceived.  That  a  beautiful  conception  inspired 
by  a  beautiful  object  beautifully  presented  con- 
tains, in  fullest  measure,  the  highest  possible  form 
of  art,  is  suggested  by  such  a  painting  as  the 
"Mona  Lisa"  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  would  be  an  error  to  assume  that  a 
thing  in  itself  must  be  very  beautiful  before  it 
can  appear  beautiful  in  the  presentment  that  fol- 
lows the  painter's  brush.  In  color,  composition 
and  technique  Muenier's  "Soir  d'ete"  is  truly 
remarkable,  and  as  free  from  suggestiveness  as 
Titian's  "  Dana?,"  being,  in  fact  a  happy  departure 
from  the  naked  that  has  so  long  masqueraded  in 
France  as  the  nude.  The  same  might  truly  be 
said  of  "Le  Reveil"  and  of  "Fleurs  du  Matin," 
two  other  recent  paintings  by  Edouard  Bisson,  also 
a  Frenchman,  both  differing  widely  from  either 
the  work  of  Carrier-Belleuse  or  of  Muenier. 
"Soir  d'ete,"  delicate  composition  that  it  is,  is 
one  wherein  both  form  and  color  present  a 
gracious  interpretation  of  a  lovely  thought. 
French  art  has  been  inclining  of  late  towards 
freeing  itself  more  and  more  from  merely  insipid 
fleshiness  or  fabric-laden  forms,  so  reminiscent 
of  silk,  satin,  and  velvet  emporia.  The  tendency, 
too,  the  world  over  of  some  of  the  coming  artists 
of  the  day  to  forsake  unclothed  frivolity  and  to 
put  the  serious  study  of  the  human  figure  to  a 
nobler  purpose,  also  suggests  that  art  is  in  no 
danger  of  a  decline  due  to  such  extreme  unre- 
straint as  might  have  contaminated  it. 

In  direct  contrast  to  the  sensuous  studies  of 
the  French  painters  of  the  past,  have  been  the 
{Continued  on  page  397) 
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"Lei  pointe*  en  dehori    Clawe  dc  I'Opera),"  by  Pierre  Carrier- Belleuse 
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"Soir  d'ete,"  by  J. -A.  Muenier 


Rarely  and  tenderly  beautiful,  this  painting  is  another  modern  instance  of  a  French  return  to  sanity  in  art,  neither  a  depiction  oi  the  naked  that  has  masqueraded  as  the  nude, 

nor  the  wild  convulsion  of  legs  and  arms  of  the  ultra-futurist. 
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Maura  stooped  for  a  moment,  to  bury 
her  face  in  the  flowers. 


TheCounter- 


Illustrated  bif 


retort* . 


KESTXER  crossed 
to  his  hotel  win- 
dow and  looked  out.   It  was  Spring 
—and  Spring  in  Rome.    Yet  his 
heart  was  heavy: 
The  City  of  the  Seven  Hills  lay 
before  him,   bathed  in   a  golden 
mist.    Beyond  the  soft  tones  of  gray  and  yellow 
he  could  see  the  dark  squares  of  ilex  and  cypress 
and  orange,  where  old  gardens  stood  amid  close- 
huddled  roofs  and  walls.    Off  towards  Monte 
Gianicala,  where  the  shadowy  valleys  were  al- 
ready touched  with  their  purple  mists,  a  stately 
row  of  stone-pines  reminded   Kestner  that  he 
was  indeed  back  in  the  city  of  his  youth. 

But  he  had  no  eye  for  its  beauty.  He  crossed 
to  the  writing-table  where  his  mail  of  the  past 
month  awaited  him.  He  sat  down  before  that 
pile  of  duly  assorted  letters  and  telegrams,  re- 
garded them  for  a  meditative  moment  or  two, 
and  then  began  his  task  of  going  through  them. 
He  did  so  slowly  and  methodically.  Hut  his 
heart  sank  when  he  came  to  the  end.  He  was 
still  without  a  clue. 

It  had  !>ccn  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again, 
for  months,  the  same  wandering  from  place  to 
place,  the  same  fruith  sa  search,  the  same  patiently 
put  questions.  And  the  answer  had  always  been 
the  same.    Maura  Lambert  had  Cicapcd  him. 

A  recurring  sense  of  desolation  crept  over 
Kestner  as  he  unfolded  his  pocket -at  las  of  Europe 
and  trarrd  his  course  from  dty  to  city.  He  had 
journeyed  half-way  around  the  world  in  search 
of  a  woman,  and  he  seemed  no  nearer  her  than 
months  ago  when,  after  the  death  of  Eam- 

had  first  gone  ©veT  New  York,  every  nook 


and  cranny.    He  had 
questioned  and  cross- 
questioned  every  per- 
son who   had  been 
in  touch  with  Lam- 
bert and  his  little 
|       band  of  counter- 
feiters.    He  had 
canvassed  taxicab 
drivers  and  ticket 
sellers  and  station 
guards.    He  had  in- 
terviewed pier  officials 
and  booking  offices.  He 
had  studied  hotel  registers  and  Pull- 
man reservation  lists.    He  had  sent  out 
wires  to  every  city  worth  soliciting,  call- 
ing   on   friends,  both 
official  and  unofficial, 
for    any    hint  that 
might  fall  into  their 
hands. 

The  first  inkling  of 
hope  had  come  in  a 
night-letter  from  Cody 
of  the  American  Cus- 
toms at  Montreal.  A 
woman  answering  the 
description  had 
been  seen  alight- 
ing from  a  New  York 
sleeper  at  Windsor  Sta- 
tion. A  ' '  news-butcher ' '  had 
pointed. her  out  to  an  idle  porter 
as  being  "some  queen."  She  wore 
a  heavy  veil,  and  she  was  travel- 
ing alone.  The  porter  had  helped 
her  with  her  bags,  two  of  them. 
But  she  had  no  other  luggage. 
That  was  as  much  as  either 
Cody  or  Chamberlain,  the 
Chief  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Criminal  Investigation  De- 
partment, had  been  able  to 
rind  out.  But  the  wire  was 
enough  to  take  Kestner  to 
Canada  by  the  next  train. 

There  the  hunt  began  over 
again.  The  porter  in  time 
was  found.  But  he  had  no 
knowledge  of  what  hotel  the 
"queen"  in  question  had 
gone  to.  He  had  merely 
helped  her  to  a  cab.  Then 
followed  a  round  of  the  cab- 
drivers.  On  the  third  day 
a  chauffeur  was  found  who 
vaguely  remembered  such  a 
woman.  He  had  driven  her 
to  an  English  pension  known 
as  Heaver  Hall  Chambers, 
on  Heaver  Hall  Hill. 

It   did   not   take  Kestner 

long  to  authenticate  tin's.  But 

the  lady,  who  (ailed  herself  Miss 
Farr,  had  left  Beaver  Hall  Cham 
ben   weeks   before.     She  had  duly  . 
prepaid  her  rent,  yet  she  had  stayed 
only  three  days.     The  one  hint  worth 
while  was  that  given  by  a  chambermaid, 
who   remembered  the   lady  telephoning 
about  painting  on  ivory. 

Kestner  promptly  looked  up  every  miniature 
i-.dnter  iii  the  city.    He  eventually  unearthed 

tli<  artist  to  whom  Miss  fair  ha( 
applied  for  work.  She  had  painlet 
for  .1  eel,  m  this  Philips  Square 
studio,  and  had  proved  herself  clever 
enough.  But  she  had  met  a  Devon 
shire  woman,  an  invalid,  on  her  wav 


and  had  caught  at  the  chance  of  going  West, 
as  a  companion.    So  Kestner  went  on  to  Banff.' 

She  had  been  in  Banff  for  weeks.  There  was 
no  doubt  of  that.  The  little  mountain  town  was 
full  of  impressions  of  her.  She  and  the  eccentric- 
minded  English  patient  had  lived  much  in  the 
open  air,  had  ridden  and  fished  and  golfed  and 
had  once  motored  down  to  Calgary.  She  had 
also  been  seen  sketching  at  Devil's  Lake,  and  a 
local  hotel  had  even  bought  a  couple  of  her  water- 
colors. 

By  this  time  Kestner  knew  the  trail  was 
genuine. 

He  followed  that  trail  on  to  Victoria.  There 
Maura  Lambert  and  her  patient  had  parted  com- 
pany, the  invalid  being  joined  by  her  son  and  go- 
ing on  to  Japan,  the  companion  for  some  unknown 
reason  striking  Eastward  again  as  far  as  Winnipeg. 
From  Winnipeg  she  had  gone  to  Chicago.  There, 
Kestner  found,  she  had  engaged  to  accompanv 
two  girl  students  to  Paris,  sailing  from  Boston  on 
a  ten-day  steamer.  Then  Paris,  for  causes  that 
could  not  be  ascertained,  had  become  suddenly 
undesirable  to  her.  She  had  moved  on  to  Munich. 
And  at  Munich  the  trail  ended. 

Kestner  sat  absently  contemplating  his  atlas. 
Then  he  stared  as  absently  out  over  the  roofs  and 
gardens  and  hills  of  Rome. 
Then  he  suddenly  wheeled 
about  in  his  chair,  his 
trained  ear  advising 
him  that  some  one 
was  opening  the  door 
of  his  hotel  room. 

The  next  moment 
his  heart  was  in  his 
mouth,  for  he  saw  a 
young  woman  step 
quickly  inside  and 
as  quickly  close 
the  door  be- 
hind  her. 
Ik      For  one 
brief  sec- 
ond  he 
.  m  thought 


"Why  ran  I  pul  away  my  watch?  "  a»ked 
Walrhrl,  till  makinK  a  prrtenx-  of  walch- 
HiK  Kr»lnrr  with  hland  and  rounded  ryt$. 
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herself,  but 
i  ha1   fooli  li 
flutter  of  hope 

lid  not  survive 

ins  quick  stare  of  appraisal, 

lie  found   himself  con 


tO  Banff,      fronted  by  a  figure  more  pertly  audacious,  more 
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Armand  Both 

casually  intimate,  than  that  of  Lambert's  one- 
time etcher  on  steel. 

They  regarded  each  other  for  a  silent  moment 
or  two".    Then  the  girl  spoke. 

'•Some  time  since  we  met!"  she  tentatively 
chirped. 

Kestner  studied  her.  It  was  Sadie  Wimpel, 
resplendent  in  vernal  raiment  plainly  from  the 
rite  de  la  Paix. 

"Yes,  it's  some  time,"  he  agreed,  not  without 
a  touch  of  bitterness,  remembering  the  past. 

"You've  quit  the  Service,"  she  continued. 

"And  how  did  you  know  that?"  Kestner 
inquired. 

She  laughed  as  she  tucked  her  veil  up  about 
her  modish  little  hat. 

"Hully  gee,  there's  things  we've  gotta  know!" 
"So  I  surmise!" 

'An'  I  was  wise  to  you  droppin'  out,  or  I 
wouldn't  be  here!" 

"Then  why  are  you  here?"  demanded  Kest- 
ner. 

Sadie  Wimpel  stepped  to  the  middle 
of  the  room.    She  eyed  him  as  she  ad- 
vanced, as  though  some  dregs  of  her 
former  fear  of  him  still  troubled 
her  mind.    Her  face  had  grown 
quite  sober,  touched  with  a 
determination  which  Kestner 
had  never  before  seen  on  it. 


"For  some  one  you've  gotta  help!" 
"But  who?" 

Sadie,  with  a  rustle  of  silk,  condescended  to  seat 
herself.    "You've  been  trailin'  Maura  Lambert 
f'r  the  last  six  or  seven  mont's,"  she  reminded 
him. 

"How  do  you  know  that?"  promptly  in- 
quired Kestner.    But  his  pulse  quickened 
at  the  mere  mention  of  the  name. 

"Oh,  I'm  hep  to  that,  an'  consid'r'ble 
more.    But  before  I  switch  to  that  I 
wantta  put  you  wise  to  the  fact  I'm 
runnin'  straight  these  days.    I'm  a  Art 
Importer  now.    Me  an'  Cambridge  Charlie 
've  doubled  up.     I'm  a  canvas  runner  be 
tween  here  an'  London." 

"And  what's  a  canvas  runner?" 
Sadie  studied  her  eyebrows  in  the  mir- 
ror of  her  vanity-bag. 

"These  Eyetalians  don't 
allow  an  ol' 


"Hully  gee, 
there's  things 
we've  gotta  know!  " 


It  was  Sadie 
Wimple,  pert 
and  audacious. 


"I'm  look- 
in'  for  a  life 
line!"  she  calm- 
ly announced. 

Kestner  motion- 
ed her  into  a  chair. 

"In  trouble?"  he 
queried. 

"Do  I  look  it?"  she 
demanded,  with  an  ap- 
preciative glance  down 
her  own  shimmering  facade 

"Not  altogether!"  he 
acknowledged  with  the  ghost  of  a 
smile.    "  But  what's  the  line  for?  " 

"You  can  put  away  your  watch  because  I'm 
going  to  thrash  you  within  an  inch  of  your 
life!  "  declared  Kestner  as  he  drew  off  his  coat. 


master  to  be  taken  out  o'  the  country.  We  ve  got 
a  Dago  named  Muselli  gatherin'  up  what  he  can. 
Then  I've  tied  down  one  o'  the  best  copyists  m 
Rome  here,  doin'  dooplicates  of  the  gallery  pic- 
tures. We  take  the  copy,  scaled  up  or  down  to 
the  size  we  order,  an'  frame  it.  But  before  we 
frame  it  we  fit  our  ol'  master  canvas  under  the 
nailery  copy,  an'  about  once  a  month  I  skip  over 
to  London  wit'  the  goods.  Then  we  fake  a  story 
about  findin'  a  new  Roobens,  or  a  Raphael 
Madonna  bein'  dug  out  o'  some  moth-eaten 
English  collection.  Then  we  re-ship  to  our  New 
York  agent,  payin'  full  duty,  mind  you,  an' 
divvyin'   on   the  rake-off.    Ain't  that  square 

enough?" 

"Nothing  could  be  more  honest! 
Sadie  disregarded  the  ironic  note  in  Kestner's 
remark.     "It's  a  darned  sight  more  genteeKn 
the  sable  game  I  stuck  to  for  more  'n  a  mont'," 
she  argued. 

"The  sable  game?" 

"Yep!  High-Collar  Connors  rigged  me  out 
wit'  a  seven-hundred  dollar  set  o'  sables— stole 
from  a  Milwaukee  theater-box.  I'd  blow  into 
a  high-class  hotel,  register,  an'  leave  me  furs  in 
the  room.  High-Collar'd  watch  me  leave  the 
room,  an'  then  slip  in  an'  pinch  me  furs.  Then 
I'd  make  a  big  noise  t'  the  office,  an'  they'd  gen- 
er'ly  compromise  on  a  couple  o'  hundred,  to  stop 
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me  squeal.  But  that  kept  you  on  the  move,  an' 
lacked  class.  This  picture  runnin'  business  is 
on  a  diff'rent  plane.    An'  it  ain't  so  hard  on  the 

noives." 

"While  keeping  you  Ultimately 
and  actively  in  touch  with  Art," 
suggested  Kestner. 

"An'  kept  me  in   touch  wit' 
more'n  Art,"    Sadie  stoutly  main- 
tained.   "D'you  happen  to  know 
jus'  who's  been  doin'  our  gallery 
copyin'  for  the  last  two  mont's? " 
"I  haven't  the  remotest  idea.'' 
''Of  course  you  haven't  or  you 
wouldn't  be  sit'tin'  there  givin'  me 
the  glassy  eye,"  pursued  the  un- 
perturbed Sadie.    Then  she  moved 
her  chair  a  little  closer  to  the 
table  where  Kestner  sat  before 
his  atlas. 

"It's  the  woman  you've 
been  finecombin'  that  map 
for,"  she  announced. 
"It's  Maura  Lambert." 

CADIE  WIMPEL  met 
381  e st net's  glance 
squarely,  without  flinch- 
ing.   But  in  that  glance 
she  saw  only  weariness 
and  unbelief  and  the  list- 
less ennui  of  the  man 
whose  last  aim  in  life  has 
led  him  into  the  valley 
of  defeat.    He  was 
too  old  a  bird  to  be 
duped  by  a  molly- 
gow. 

"Sadie,"  he  sol- 
emnly and  cynic- 
ally inquired, 
"  what's  the  game?  " 

"Ain't    he  the 
sour  of  cynic?  "  Sadie 
demanded  of  the  cir- 
cumambient. Then  the 
pert   young  face  grew 
suddenly  sober,  and  into 
the  sagacious  young  eyes 
came  a   look   not  unlike 
resentment.    "There  ain't  no 
game  in  tjjis.    All  I  say  is  Maura 
Lambert  -  right  here  in  Rome,  an'  I  can 
lead  you  to  her  any  minute  vou  wantta  go  " 

Kestner  pushed  the  atlas  to  one  side  and  leaned 
forward,  studying  the 


"  I  guess  you  oughtta  know  the  answer  to  that  " 
retorted  the  girl  vehemently. 

•Why  should  I  know?"  asked  Kestner  again 


'Maura,  can't  you  give  me  a  shred  of 
nope?  "  Keitner  pleaded  as  he  caught 
her  hand  in  his.  Yet  its  posses- 
ion brought  him  no  sense  of  triumph. 


er 


girl's  face.  Then  his 
own  face  grew  sol- 
emn. "Sadie,  how 
am  I  to  believe  you?  " 
She  answered  that  question  by  asking  another 
How  close  d  you  ever  get  to  Maura  aft 

''  ,Lambcrt  cashed  in  last  year  over  in  New 
i  ork? 

"That's  a  question  I  can't  answer  " 
Then  give  men  stab  at  it.    Just  to  show  what 
I  m  Jerry  ,,.     I  hat  girl  dipped  up  to  Montreal, 
an  from  Montreal  she  beat  it  on  to  Banff.  Then 

S£S?  S.  lheLC^st'  an'  doubled  back  from 
Victoria.  Then  she  hit  Chicago  an'  mosied  on  to 
Did  you  trace  along  any  o'  that  trail  ?  " 
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»u  some  more  along  the  same 
own  she  sailed  f'r  Paris,  an* 
"n  to  Munich,  an'  from  Mun- 
to  Prague,  an'  then  swung 
then  down  to  Rome.  An' 
»s  tryin'  to  do  decent  woik, 
c  mutt  of  a  school-girl,  or 
ires,  or  i  opym  gallery  chro- 
iwin  ii>  ,i  bunch  o  pension 
n<\s  started  zooirT  her  first 
,  and  gettin'  in  bad  jus*  bc- 
r  o  lamps  that'd  make  any 
notice,  she  had  to  do  all 
n.  She  hml  to." 
**tncr. 


Hully  gee !  B 'cause  she's  stuck  on  you! 
why!  '  came  from  the  emphatic  Sadie. 

"  Don't  say  that ! "    Kestner  cried  out,  . 
ing  against  the  crudity  of  the  underworld  phrase 
repelled  by  the  freeness  with  which  a  thing 
sacred  could  be  tossed  about. 

"What's  the  good  o'  side-steppin'  the  truth? 
>idn  I  I  see  her  fall  for  you  that  first  time  you 
bumped  together  in  our  Paris  studio?  Didn't 
She  keep  the  Governor  from  croakin'  you  when 
he  had  you  hipped?  An'  didn't  you  let  her  <n> 
when  you  thought  you  had  her  wit'  the  goods? 
\n  an,  t  she  always  mooned  round  about  you 
an  had  blinders  on  tor  ev'rybody  else?  She  was 
stUJ  k  on  you!  An'  that's  as  true  as  Gawd  made 
little  green  apples!" 

Kestner  was  on  his  feel,  by  this  time.  There 
was  a  light  of  resentment  in  the  world-weary 
eyes,  a  look  that  was  almost  defiance  about  the 

"'"•[  '""  "f  '"""II..  "1  won't  have  you  sav 
•i  thing  like  that'"  he  contended. 

"Oh,  I've  been  tellin'  her  a  few  things  myself 
thiB  la  ,  mont'.    An'  she  was  about  as  high  an' 

"ght:  a  you're  tryin'  to  be  now.  but  if  ihe 
to  make  ..  monkey  of  herself,  that  ain't 

my  busma  I'vegOl  my  own  reason  for  handin' 
*"",»"  '»'  '.'Ik.  an'  I  Kiiess  you'd  better 

«ool  flown  an'  listen  to  it." 


Kestner  swung  about  on  her.  "  ff  you've  eot 
an  object  in  talking  this  way,  I  want  to  know 
it,  and  know  it  quick." 

1  here  was  a  touch  of  perverse- 
ness  in  her  languid  unconcern  as 
she  went  on. 

"V  know,   Maura  Lambert 
was  never  cut  out  for  the  brand 
o'  work  that  I've  been  doin'.  She's 
not  my  kind.    In  the  first  place, 
she's  too  thin-skinned.    In  the 
second  place,  she  couldn't  get 
away  wit'  a  lie  in  a  mont'  o' 
Sundays.  She's  about  as  green  as 
grass.    Lambert  kept  her  caged 
up  like  a  white  mouse.   An'  when 
he  dropped  out  she  was  as  alone 
as  a  she-lamb  that  'd  fallen  off 
a  sheep-train.    She  saw  what  she 
wanted.     She  decided  she  was 
gom' t'  go  straight.    But  that's 
easier  t'  say  than  do.    She  got 
in  wrong,  at  the  start.    An'  when 
people  know  she  can  do  the 
work  she  does,  there'll  always  be 
some  guy  or  other  t'  give  her  a 
yank  back  to  the  ol'  groove. 
They   jus'   won't   give   her  a 
chance." 

"I   know  all   that,"  quickly 
acknowledged  her  impatient  com- 
panion.   "What  I  want  to  find 
out  is  where  she  is— now— at  this 
moment!" 
^  "Hold  your  horses  a  minute! 
I'm  comin'  to  that.   Maura  never 
was  a  mixer  like  me.    An'  she 
had  more'n  lonesomeness  to  fight 
against  when  I  happened  along. 
A  girl  like  that's  gotta  have  money. 
She's  gotta  have  it  to  pertect  her- 
self.    She's  gotta  go  to  good 
hotels,  an'  keep  to  the  better 
quarters,  an'  stick  a  buffer  out 
b'tween  her  an'  the  riff-raff.  An' 
how's  she  goin'  to  do  that  when 
she's  gotta  skimp  an'  save  jus'  to 
keep  things  goin'?     And  when 
she  won't  even  push  a  bit  o' 
phoney  paper  when  the  cash  runs 
low?" 

"Of  course  she'd  never  do  that," 
f\  agreed  Kestner.    The  pert  and  sophis- 

ticated young  face  across  the  table  from 
him  smiled  fona  moment.    But  her  man- 
ncr  grew  serious*,  as  she  hurried  on  with 
her  talk. 

"An'  when  she  shook  herself  free  that 
last  time  in  New  York  she  said  she  was  goin' 
to  try  to  keep  within  the  law.  Y'  know  that 
just  about  as  well  as  I  do.  Lambert  was  gone; 
Morello  was  wiped  out;  Romano  was  gathered 
m.  The  whole  gang  was  done  for.  It  looked 
like  the  chance  of  a  lifetime.  An'  I  guess  it 
would  've  been— only  something  reached  out  an' 
rattled  the  skeleton  in  the  fam'ly closet.  No;  it 
wasn't  a  skeleton;  it  was  a  whole  boneyard!" 
''Make  that  plainer,"  commanded  Kestner. 
"I  mean  that  when  Maura  got  to  Paris  this 
las  time  she  was  spotted  by  a  guy  called  Watchel. " 

'  Watchel?"  repeated  Kestner.  lie  could  not 
at  the  moment,  place  (he  name.  Hut  he  was  on 
Ins  feet  by  this  time,  confronting  the  calm-eyed 
girl. 

"1  guess  you'd  know  Watchel  by  some  name 
"i-  other,  as  soon  as  you  lamped  his  mug.  He's 
I  lie  big  yellow-haired'  guy  who  gathered  in  that 
(  oast  Defence  stuff  for  t he  Tok io  people,  ('am 
bridge  Charlie  says  this  guy  can  get  a  cool  half 
Bullion  for  the  Flamenco  an'  PericO  blue-prints, 
■i"'  the  Canal  defenee  plans.     Hut   he's  canned 

forAmerica.  He  can't  even  gel  in.  An'hewants 

somebody,  Charlie  says,  who's  able  lo.  An'  a 
woman  who's  a  good  looker  'd  be  worth  a  few 

thousand  to  hun  for  that  An-  wit)l 

what  the  knows  o'  languages,  an' that  facco'  hers, 
an'  bein'  able  to  copy  any  paper  that's  needed, 

{Continued  on  ptiRc  yw) 
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The  test  tubes  with 
their  cultures 
the  forty-two  cen- 
timeter guns  of  mod- 
ern medical  science. 


YOUR  favorite  disease 
germ,  what  is  it?  Your 
answer  is  short  and 
emphatic:  You  have 
no  favorite  disease 
germ.  Some  germs  are 
more  hateful  to  you 
than  others,  but  all  are  hateful. 

That  is  a  very  natural  attitude 
of  mind,  doubtless,  toward  the  microscopic  enemies  that  are 
doing  more,  year  by  year,  to  reduce  the  population  than 
all  other  causes  put  together,  including  even  the  bullets 
of  the  warring  legions  of  Europe.   But  although  you 
consciously  repudiate  allegiance  to  any  germ,  it 
is  none  the  less  true  that  your  bodily  organism 
favors  certain  germs  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  u 
Your  system  constitutes  a  favorable  soil  for 
some,  and  it  is,  so  to  speak,  stony  and  barren  I 
soil  for  others. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  should  obviously  be 
worth  your  while  to  know  just  what 
germs  favor  your  body  as  a  residence; 
because,  fortunately,  it  chances  that 
nowadays  medical  science  knows  how  to 
assist  you  to  make  these  visitors  un- 
welcome. 

You  are,  let  us  say,  one  of  the  great  army  of  persons  who 
suffer  very  commonly  throughout  the  winter,  and  even  on 
occasion  in  the  summer,  from  severe  "colds  in  the  head." 
Or  it  may  be  that  bronchitis — the  coughing  type  of  "cold" 
— is  your  pet  disease,  or  the  one  that  most  frequently  fra- 
ternizes with  you.  Yet  again  you  may  be  the  victim  of 
occasional  crops  of  boils,  or  of  pustular  affections  of  the 
skin,  or  of  the  annoying 
affection  of  the  eye-lid, 
familiar  as  a  stye.  All 
these  and  a  good  many 
other  minor  ailments, 
along  with  whole  con- 
geries of  major  ones — 
consumption,  typhoid 
fever  are  caused  by  germs. 

Some  persons,  it  is 
pretty  evident,  are  born 
with  tissues  that  have 
an  obnoxious  quality, 
from  the  standpoint  of 
the  invading  germs,  just 
as  some  people  have  an 
odor  or  a  qual- 
ity of  skin- 


Your  Favorite  Bacillus,  the  Germ  You 
Needn't  Fight  Making  the  Aeroplane 
Safe  Enough  for  Peace  or  War- -The  Child 
Without  Fear  Is  the  Child  Well-Taught 

by  Henry  Smith  Williams,  M.  D.,  LL.  D 


The  doctor  with 
h  i  s  inoculating 
needle  has  come 
to  prevent  the 
slaughter  of 
the  innocents. 


Bottled 
life  and 
death :  ty 
phoid  vaccine 
labelled  20,000 
microbes   to  the 
cubic  centimeter. 

secretion  that  is 
obnoxious  to  in- 
sects.    There  are 
persons,  for  example, 
on   whose  bodies  the 
flea  will  not  remain.     Such  persons 
may  pretty  safely  go  among  patients 
stricken  with  the  plague,  or  live  in  a 
plague-infested   district,   and  there  is 
little  probability  that  they  will  contract 
the  disease;  for  the  germs  of  plague  are 
transmitted  by  the  flea.    I  chanced  to  hear 
Surgeon-General  Blue,  of  the  Marine  Hospital 
service,  remark  the  other  day  that  he,  individually, 
has  practical  immunity  from  plague  for  this  reason, 


Goiter  is  no  longer  incur- 
able— it  yields  to  a  serum  de- 
veloped in  the  system  of  the  sheep. 


and  hence  has  been  able 
to  prosecute  his  work,  as 
in  stamping  out  the 
plague  through  destruc- 
tion of  the  rats  in  San 
Francisco,  with  com- 
paratively little  personal 
danger. 

But  of  course  what  I 
refer  to  now,  is  not  the 
kind  of  immunity  to  a 
disease  that  comes 
through  avoiding  the 
ingress  of  the  germs  to 
the  system,  but  the  kind 
that  comes  from  an  in- 
herited or  acquired 
resistance  or  antagonism 
of  the  bodily  tissues 
themselves,  which  makes 
it  impossible  for  the 
germs  to  thrive  after 
they  enter  the  body.  It 
is  because  your  body 
lacks  this  resistance,  as 
regards  any  particular 
germ,  that  you  are  subject  to  the  disease  that  this 
particular  germ  produces — say  a  common  cold,  to 
hold  to  our  illustration. 

Your  specific  problem  is — how  to  make  your 
system  obnoxious  to  that  particular  germ. 

In  order  to  understand  the  matter  at  all,  we 
must  think  of  our  bodies  as  composed  of  uncount- 
able myriads  of  cells,  each  of  which  is  a  chemical 
laboratory  capable  of  manufacturing  antidotes  to  the 
poisons  that  would  otherwise  injure  the  cell.  Prom- 
inent among  such  poisons  are  the  waste  materials  given 
out  by  bacteria  in  the  course  of  their  development. 
Now  the  world  about  us  is  filled  with  bacteria,  and 
various  and  sundry  of  these  organisms 
are  constantly  finding  their  way  to  our 
respiratory  and  alimentary  tracts.  The 
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Thanks  to  vaccine  therapy,  typhoid 
fever  will  never  again  number 
its   thousands    in    the  armies. 
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only  reason  why  we  are 
not  promptly  killed 
by  the  allied  hosts 
of  these  bacteria 
is  that  our  bod- 
ies have  come 
to  fight  them 
so  effec- 
tively 
Germs 
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that  the  dead  germs  carry  their 
particular  poisons  with  them,  and 
therefore    are   still  noxious. 
The  body  cells  with  which 
they  come  in  contact  (and 
in  particular 
the  white 
and  red 
blood 
c  o  r  - 
puscles, 
according 
the  new- 
theory) 
attack  these 
invading 
hosts  of  dead 
microbes  and 
destroy  their 
bodies  and  neu- 
tralize their  poi- 
sons.   And  in  so 
doing  the  defend- 
ing cells  give  out 


attacking  us  come  to 
less  because  the  body 
dotes  against  them. 


Childhood  3  fear  of 
snakes  is  not  instinctive 
—  fear  is  the  idea,  good 
or  bad,  implanted  by  the 
warnings  of  the  grownups. 


that  are  habitually 
be  relatively  harm- 
had  prepared  anti- 

The  principle  involved  is  the  elementary  one 
that  practice  makes  perfect.  We  learn  to  do  by 
doing — that  is  a  familiar  axiom  as  applied  to  the 
human  actions;  it  is  equally  true  as  applied  to 
cells  in  our  bodies.  When  a  cell  is  not  stimulated 
by  being  antagonized,  it  becomes  lazy,  if  the  word 
be  permitted.  It  ceases  to  give  out  the  antidotes 
that  it  is  quite  capable  of  producing.  But  the 
same  cell,  if  it  finds  itself  attacked,  puts  its  labora- 
tories into  active  operation — just  as  a  nation  in 
time  of  war  pnxluces  munitions  of  war  in  far 
greater  quantities  than  it  produces  them  in  time 
of  peace. 

But  we  have  seen  that  the  germs  to  which  chief 
reference  is  made  at  the  moment — those  that 
cause  common  colds  and  bronchitis,  for  example 
— are  local  in  distribution.  They  settle  and  de- 
velop only  on  comparatively  restricted  terri- 
tories of  the  internal  Ixnlily  surfaces.  So  only  a 
relatively  small  number  of  Inxlily  cells  are  brought 
in  contact  with  them.  These  cells  work  vigor- 
ously, and  the  result  is  a  local  warfare  which  an- 
nounce* itself  to  us  in  well-known  symptoms  of  a 
"a  cold  in  the  head"  or  of  a  severe  bronchial 
"cough,"  with  the  attendant  mucus  discharges 
that  are  in  effect  the  smoke  and  wreckage  of 
battle. 

It  would  obviously  be  advantageous  if  greater 
number*  of  the  bodily  cells  could  be  put  into 


the  blood  stream,  that  gives  the  body  so-called 
immunity  against  the  disease  produced  by  that 
germ. 

The  use  of  the  method  just  outlined  is  technic- 
ally spoken  of  as  vaccine  therapy.  It  is  a  method 
made  somewhat  familiar  to  the  general  public 
through  its  use  to  give  the  soldiers  in  our  armies, 
and  other  persons  subject  to  the  danger  of  infec- 
tion, immunity  against  typhoid  fever.  This 
method  was  introduced  by  Sir  Almroth  Wright, 
who  also  advocates  the  use  of  similar  vaccines  for 
a  large  number  of  germ  diseases.  It  is  chiefly  due 
to  his  teaching  that  the  method  is  now  being  ap- 
plied to  the  prevention  of  the  common  diseases — 
colds,  bronchitis,  boils,  etc. — about  which  we  are 
speaking  at  the  moment.  Thanks  to  this  new 
treatment,  a  great  many  people  are  now  enjoying 
freedom  from  annoying  attacks  of  these  common 
maladies  that  hitherto  have  harassed  them  period- 
ically. And  this  was  what  I  had  in  mind  when  I 
suggested  that  it  would  be  worth  your  while  to 
inquire  what  particular  germs  find  your  body  a 
favorable  camping-ground,  and  to  take  measures 
to  render  their  tenancy  less  agreeable  to  them, 

and  your  own 
life  correspond- 
ingly more  com- 
fortable. 

It  should  be 
added  that 
there  are  cases 
in  which,  for  one 
reason  or  an 
other,  it  is  desir- 
able to  have  the 
work  of  produc- 
ing antidotes  to 
the  bacteria 
done,  not  in  our 
own  bodies,  but 
in  the  bodies  of 
animals.  The 
diphtheria 
germ,  for  exam- 
ple, acts  so  vi- 
olently that  it 
could  not  safely 
be   utilized  in 


jeets  them 

tit  friicrrt 


they  may  not  MRU 


and  million  of 
%rnall;  and  in- 
patient's arm 
a.  the  physi- 
;  them  so  that 
ist  be  recalled 


Hydro-aeroplane  in  flight    and  the  pilot 
has  climbed  out  upon  the  wing  without 
danger  because  of  the  latest  Elmer  A. 
Sperry  gyroscopic  stabilizer. 

the  antidotal  chemicals  in  quantities 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  immediate 
needs  of  the  moment.  They  cannot 
know  just  how  many  of  the  invaders 
there  are,  or  what  new  companies 
may  <  ome,  o  ih<  y  I  eep  up  i  he  manu- 
facture of  their  munitions  of  war. 

Tin  obvious  result  is  that  these  anli- 
dotea  now  circulate  in  the  blood.  They 
arc  brought  in  due  course  to  the 

mucous  membrane  of  the  nose, 
when-  the  original  invaders  an 

fighting,  and  they  have  the  effect  of 
reenfon  enients  that  may  enable  the  light- 
ing <c||  already  there,  promptly  to  repel  tin 
m\  adcrs.  cl      .  c   

.    .  IM  A.  Sperry, 

It.  the  presence  of  the  antJ     American,  who  made 

dol'  .   lo  .1    particular  germ  in      the  aeroplane  safe 


the  way   above  outlined. 
Hut  it  is  possible  to  inject 
i  hese  germs  into  I  he  body  of 
a  horse,  and  permit  the  cells 
Of  thai  animal  to  dev  elop  I  lie 
ant  idote. 

A  very  interesting  exten- 
sion of  this  so-called  serum 
therapy  lias  recently  been  made 

by  Dr,  F.  P.  Beepe,  of  New  York, 

for  t  he  cure  of  a  disease  which, 
so  far  as  we  know,  is  not  of 
germ  origin  —namely  thyroid- 
ism,  a  very  common  malady, 
i  he  most  familiar  manifesta- 
tion of  which  is  the  swelling 
of  the  neck  known  as  goiter. 
(Continual  on  p&gt 
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RRY  time  Hogan  comes  in  here,"  said 
Mr.  Dooley,  "I  feel  like  puttin'  up  th' 
shutters,  writin':  'Th'  inhabitant  iv  this 
mis'rable  hut  is  a  man  iv  peace,'  an 
crawlin'  down  into  th'  cellar  among  th 
an'  th'  potatoes." 
"What's  he  been  talkin'  to  ye  about?" 
asked  Air.  Hennessy. 

"About  an  invasyon  iv  this  counthry,"  said 
Air.  Dooley.  "Tis  Hogan's  idee  that  whin  this 
war  is  over  some  wan  iv  these  Eur-opeen  gunmen 
will  turn  in  an'  hammer  us.  There  ar-re  two 
opinyons  on  th'  subjick  among  me  military  ad- 
visers that  cling  to  this  bar.  Some  iv'  th'  ex- 
perts think  that  whin  th'  Eur-opeen  powers  get 
through  with  each  other  they  won't  have  a  punch 
left  in  thim.  They'll  be  tired  an'  broke  an'  dis- 
couraged ayether  be  victhry  or  defeat.  But 
other  students  iv  this  war  colledge,  like  Hogan, 
thinks  that  th'  counthry  that  gets  th'  decision 
will  sthrut  around  th'  wurruld  fairly  beggin'  f'r 
throuble,  with  its  elbows  out  nudgin'  th'  other 
nations  off  th'  sidewalk  an'  offerin'  to  lick  all 
comers,  white  or  black,  give  or  take  twinty 
pounds. 

"That's  me  own  idee,  most  iv  th'  time.  I  niver 
knew  annywan  to  be  cast  down  be  victhry.  Me 
cousin  Alike,  who  was  th'  on'y  gr-reat  Eur-opeen 
military  power  that  I  iver  knew  personally,  was 
far  more  dang'rous  comin'  back  fr'm  a  fight  thin 
goin'  out.  If  he  had  anny  misgivin's  about 


lookin'  like  Alexandher  th'  Great  whin 
he  wint  foorth  to  lick  his  neighbor, 
he  had  none  at  all  on  his  way  home. 
His  road  was  sthrewn  with  carnage. 
He  wint  into  battle  ca'm  an'  solemn, 
like  wan  who  has  been  foorced  to  per- 
form a  gr-reat  moral  jooty.    But,  dear 
oh  dear,  ye  ought  to  see  him  afther 
th'  victhry.    Rilitive  iv  his  as  I  was, 
an'  bound  to  him  be  ties  iv  blood 
an'   language   an'   dislike  iv  th' 
Dutch,  I  wud  niver  dare  to  cross  his 
path.    His  hat,  though  dented, 
was  cocked  over  his  ear,  his  eye, 
though  black,   was  red  with 
victhry,  an'  th'  way  he  stepped, 
castin'   a   haughty   look  to 
ayether  side  iv  him  that  said 
as  plain  as  wurruds  cud  say : 
'I    left  McCarthy 
lyin'  low,  who  wants  ^ 
a  fall  with  me?'  sint 
little    childher  cryin' 
to  their  mother's  knee 
an'    made  manny  a 
Chinyman  go  to  th' 
roof.     While  in  this 
state  iv  mind  he  was 
as  li'ble  to  take  a  kick 
at  a  Salvation  Army  Sandy  Klaus  with  cotton 
whiskers,  ringin'  a  bell  on  th'  corner,  as  at  a 


"At  th1  first  call  to  arms  our  bould  yeomanry  wud  dash  to  their  homes  in  their  shirt- 
sleeves and  take  down  th'  ol'  fowlin' -piece  fr'm  th'  fireplace." 


polism; 


,n,  or  vicy  varsy 


He  played  no  fav'rites. 


as  Hogan  would  say. 
He  did  not  seek  out 


"  'Up,  boys,  an'  at  thim,'  says  Dock  Wilson.  In  a  minyit  th'  counthry  is  at  arms.  First,  there's  th'  Landsturm,  Alf  Higgins  be  name.  Thin  there's  th'  Landwehr,  the  O'Brien 
brothers  iv  Terry  Hut.  Thin  there's  the  Erlatz  Corps,  a  fine  body  iv  four  ex-sojers  retired  on  account  iv  rheumatism.  Th'  remainder  iv  th'  resarves  is  left  at  home  to  pro-tict  th'  fireside. " 
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"Wan  iv  these  days,  Hogan  says,  ladin' 
citizens  iv  San  Francisco  will  be  throttin' 
around  between  th'  shafts  iv  a  ginrickshaw 
haulin'  Jap'nese  sailors  out  to  see  th'  sights 
iv  th'  town. " 


th'  weak  an'  definceless,  but,  be  gorry,  he  didn't 
overlook  thirn.  He  was  far  too  courcheous  a 
foe  to  admit  that  anny  man  was  onprepared 
f'r  him  to  punch.  In  th'  long  run  he  had 
betther  luck  with  th'  weak  thin  with  th' 
sthrong.  Although  his  record  was  a  gloryous 
wan,  thruth  compels  me  to  say,  Hinnissy,  that 
his  victhries  were  more  decisive  over  th'  Salvation 
Ar-rmy  thin  over  th'  polis  foorce.  In  his  en- 
counters with  th'  constablry,  both  sides  were  up 
th'  next  mornin'.  But  afther  a  Armygeddon 
with  a  frind  iv  peace,  it  was  on'y  me  cousin 
Mike  that  was  around. 

"So,  Hogan  thinks,  'twill  be  with  these  cousin 
Mikes  acrost  th'  seas.  On'y  worse.  Me  cousin 
Mike  was  a  shilavrous  soul.  He  fought  f'r  glory 
an'  excitement.  He  wud  scorn  to  take  th'  watch 
off  fr'm  his  prosthrate  foe.  But  these  here  glad- 
iators will  not  on'y  pinch  th'  joolry  iv  th'  hori- 
'rable  opponent  afther  they've  jumped  on  his 
face,  but  they'll  make  him  sign  a  paper  to  come 
around  to  their  back  dure  ivry  Saturdah  night 
an'  split  his  pay  check  with  thim.  With  me 
<<»u-in  Mike  war  was  war.  With  these  Eur- 
opeen  civilizations  it's  a  combynation  iv  assault 
with  a  deadly  weepin,  arson,  burglary,  robbery, 
petty  larceny  an'  blackmail. 

"It  -  Mohan's  idee  that  whin  th'  war  is  over  in 
Europe  these  belligerents  will  come  fr'm  lightin' 
loaded  .lown  with  th'  thrinkets  iv  their  inimics 
an'  full  iv  ambition  to  fight  th'  wurruld,  especyally 
th'  large  an*  innotint  bystander,  which  is  us. 
Ye'U  be  standin'  on  a  corner,  thryin'  to  sell  a 
goold  filled  watch  to  a  visitor  fr'm  Brazil,  an' 
wan  iv  these  desperadoes  will  come  up  to  ye, 
pull  ye'er  hat  down  over  ye'er  eyes,  an'  say: 
'Well,  what  ar-n-  ye  snivelin'  about?'  'I  was 
thinkin'  iv  th'  horrors  iv  war,'  says  ye.  Says  he: 
'Ain't  ye  th'  fellow  that  was  tuggin'  at  me  coat- 
tails  while  I  was  rawiin'  with  me  inimy  >  An*  while 
I've  been  fightin'  ye've  'hried  to  steal  wan  iv  me 
aisiest  customers.  Ar-re  ye  ar-rmed?'  says  he. 
'  I  am  not/  says  ye.  'To  show  yc  how  a  nat  ion 
can  prantt  an'  l»e  at  jieace  I  sold  me  last  gun  to 
ye'er  inimy,'  says  yc.  'Yc're  sure  it  was  ye'er 
last?'  Wfwnlutelv.'  'Well,'  says  he,  'if  that's 
th'  case  J  think  thw  wud  Ix-  a  good  time  to  change 
ve'er  map,'  he  say*.  An'  he  hauls  th'  pa'm 
branch  out  iv  ye'er  hand,  gives  ye  a  lick  over  th' 


head  with  it,  an'  sinds  th'  dove  iv  peace  to  his 
commissary  department  to  be  cooked  f'r  th'  hun- 
gry sojery.  An'  th'  first  thing  ye  knows  is  ye're 
a  soozerain  state,  which  manes  ye  are  free  an' 
indipindent  but  must  repoort  to  th'  probation 
officer. 

"Wan  iv  these  days,  Hogan  says,  we  may  be 
sindin'  a  dillvgation  to  th'  Rooshyan  dooma,  to 

petty-shun    to  have 
Halsted  sthreet 
paved  with  cedar 
^    blocks,  a  Ger- 
man uhlan  will  be 
whackin'  a  table  in 
th'  Waldorf  an'  callin' 
f'r   a  fresh   wan,  a 
sturdy  British  sojer 
wearin'  a  turban  will 
be  smokin'  his  hookah 
in   th'   ol'  Kentucky 
home,  while  me  frind 
Colonel  Wattherson 
hands  him  his  sherbet  with 
a  sprig  iv  mint  in  it,  an' 
ladin'  citizens  iv  San  Fran- 
cisco   will    be  throttin' 
around  between  th '  shafts 
iv  a  ginrickshawhaulin' 
Jap'nese  sailors  out 
to  see  th'  sights  iv 
th'  town. 

"I  niver thought 
th'  day  wud  come, 
Hinnissy,  whin  I'd 
be   so  low  in  me 
i     mind  that  I  cud  be 
»      cheered  up  be  a 
prisidint's  message. 
Befure  this  war 
started  I '  d  as  soon 
think  ivturnin'  to 
th'  list  iv  rale  estate 
thransf  ers  f'r  recrea- 
tion an'  amusemint. 
But    now    whin  Hogan   laves  me  so  down- 
hearted that  I'm  thinkin'   iv  turnin'   in  me 
naturalization  pa-apers  as  too  da'ng'rous  to  have 
around  whin  th'  inimy  comes  goose-steppin' 
up  Ar-rchey  Road,  I  can  always  bring  a  ray  iv 
sunshine  into  me  gloomy  thoughts  be  readin' 
what  Dock  Wilson  has  to  say.    Th'  dock  don't 
agree  with  Hogan,  mind  ye.    Far  fr'm  it.  He's 
as  cheerful  about  th'  prospect  as  a  dispatch  fr'm 
Pethrograd.    Says  he:  'This  counthry  will  niver 
be  attackted,  because  we  are  always  just  an' 
humane  in  our  dalin's  with  other  nations  an'  me 
readin'  iv  histhry  tells  me  that  no  nation  that  is 
always  just  an'  humane  in  its  dalin's  will  iver  be 
attackted.    Also,  if  iver  we  have  a  dispute  with 
another  nation  we  will  be  in  th'  right,  an'  th'  other 
nation  will  say:  "Ye  are  in  th'  right  an'  we  are 
wrong.    Take  what  ye  want  an'  f'rgive  us." 
This  is  th'  way  it  is  anting  indivijools,  an' nations 
ar-re  large  gobs  iv  indivijools.    We  are  at  peace 
with  th'  wurruld  an'  have  always  been  so,  as 
far   as   me   personal    expeeryence   goes.  This 
COUnthry  has  niver  been  invaded  be  a  hostile  foe 
but  wanst  or  twice,  an'  thin  they  did  no  parlicklcr 
damage,  on'y  burnin'  th'  city  iv  Washinton  an' 
foorcin'  Congress  to  hurry  home  without  an  op- 
portunity to  collect  mileage.    It  may  be,  as 
Hogan  says,  that  we  ar-re  definceless,  but  we  ar-re 
prot it  ted  be  bulwarks  sthronger  thin  steel,  be 
th'  lo\  e,  an'  gratichood,  an'  rcspict,  an'admiration 
iv  th'  whole  wurruld,  be  th'  very  fact,  fellow  dim- 
my<  rat-*,  that  we  ar-re  ondefinded  an'  rich.  Why, 
WC  ar-re  as  safe  as  J  awn  I).  Rockyfcllcr  wud 
be,  .ill  alone  in  a  house  in  th'  suburbs  iv  Ludlow, 

with  his  money  in  a  paper  bandbox  an'  do  tilly- 

phone  on  th'  premises.  If  anny  nation  did  pre- 
toom  on  "ur  binivolence  an'  assault  us,  what  wud 
I  do?    I  wuil  call  on  th'  armed  <iti/.cnry  iv  our 

belc  i  'i  i  ounthry  to  raise  up  an'  crush  him.  At 

th'  fit  I  <all  to  .inns  hundhrcds  iv  thousands  iv 
our  tumid  yeomanry  iv  New  York,  Boston,  an' 
Chicago  wud  dash  fr'm  th'  marts  iv  thradc  to 
theii  Ik. me.  in  their  shirt  lleeVM,  take  down  ih' 
•  .I   lOWlhV-piMC  fr'm  th'  fireplace  where  it  has 


hung  iver  since  grandfather  come  fr'm  Poland, 
fill  th'  powdher-horn,  put  a  few  slugs  iv  lead  an' 
some  waddin'  into  their  pockets  an'  fall  upon  th' 
foe  with  indescribable  slaughther.  Think  iv  th' 
way  Jackson's  men  bate  th'  British  at  New 
Orleans,  whin  we  were  a  young  an'  exthremely 
scarce  people,  an'  thin  think  what  we  cud  do 
with  ninety  millyon  iv  th'  same  kind  iv  men, 
hardy  fellows  thrained  in  atchool  warfare  in  th' 
wilderness,  men  who  take  their  lives  in  their 
hands  ivry  time  they  thry  to  cash  a  check.  I 
can  see  thim  now  marchin'  down  Broadway  in 
their  coonskin  caps,  or  settin'  on  th'  shore  at 
Sandy  Hook  pickin'  off  th'  gunners  on  th'  hostile 
battleships  six  miles  away,  which  I  believe, 
though  diwle  th'  thing  do  I  know  about  it,  was 
th'  range  iv  th'  arquebusses  iv  thim  pioneers 
fr'm  whom  we  are  descinded  so  much.' 

"  So  there  ye  ar-re.  That  cheers  me  up.  I  feel 
betther  about  th'prospicts.  Who  ar-re  th'ar-rmed 
citizenry,  says  ye.  They  ar-re  ye,  Hinnissy. 
They  ar-re  me.  In  me  mind's  eye  I  can  see  thim 
swarrnin'  foorth  f'r  their  counthry.  We'll  say, 
mind  ye,  that  a  Jap'nese  fleet  is  hovrin'  round  th' 
Passyfick  coast.  Our  own  fleet  is  steamin' 
through  that  magnificent  watherway,  th'  Pan- 
nyma  canal,  led  be  a  steam  dhredge  scoopin' 
out  a  path  f'r  it.  A  hundherd  thousand  crool 
Jap'nese  has  landed,  ar-rmed  with  ninety  cinty- 
mether  guns.  This  is  Hogan's  idee.  All  right, 
says  th'  Prisidint,  now  see  what  happens.  There 
is  a  call  to  ar-rms  fr'm  Wash'nton.  'Up,  boys, 
an'  at  thim,'  says  Dock  Wilson,  wavin'  his  eye- 
glasses in  th'  di-rection  iv  th'  inimy.  In  a  minyit 
th'  counthry  is  at  arms.  In  less  time  thin  it 
takes  to  say  it  or  annyhow  within  two  or  three 
months,  our  reg'lar  army  is  assimbled  in  strong 
bodies  iv  two  or  three.fr'm  Very  Cruz,  th'  Philip- 
peens,  Maine,  Alasky,  an'  so  foorth.  In  th' 
manetime  officers  has  hurried  out  an'  ar-re 
gathrin'  th'  reg'lar  ar-rmy  resarve  to  th'  colors. 
This  magnifycent  corps  is  composed  iv  ol'  sojers 
who  have  liked  th'  ar-rmy  so  much  that  they've 
promised  to  go  back  if  they're  wanted.  While 
not  as  numerous  as  an  ar-rmy  iv  deserters  wud 
be,  it  is  a  fine  body  iv  meh,  sixteen  in  all.  Mane- 
time facthries  ar-re  bein'  built  f'r  makin'  rifles  an' 
ca'tridges,  governmint  agents  are  searchin'  Eu- 
rope f'r  mateeryal  f'r  mannyfacthrin'  powdher, 
arrangements  ar-re  well  undher  way  f'r  a  supply 
iv  large  guns  fr'm  Kruppses,  conthracts  f'r  makin' 
pants  f'r  th'  army  has  been  placed  in  th'  hands  iv 
desarvin'  dimmycrats,  who  ar-re  thryin'  to  sub- 
let thim  to  desarvin'  republicans,  an'  there  is 
some  talk  iv  an  exthry  sessyon  iv  Congress  to 
buy  new  flints  f'r  th'  matchlocks  iv  th'  Nay- 
tional  Guard.  All  is  bustle  an'  confusyon.  Th' 
resarves  ar-re  not  all  called  out  at  wanst.  First, 
there's  th'  Landsturm,  Alf  Higgins  be  name. 
Thin  there's  th'  Landwehr,  th'  O'Brien  brothers 
iv  Terry  Hut.  Thin  there's  th'  Erlatz  corps, 
a  fine  body  iv  four  ex-sojers  retired  on  account 
iv  rheumatism.  Th'  remainder  iv  th'  resarves 
is  left  at  home  to  pro-tict  th'  fireside. 

"At  last  th'  gr-reat  day  arrives.  Th'  foorces 
iv  our  counthry  ar-re  hurled  again'  th'  foe.  First , 
comes  th'  reg'lar  army  each  with  a  pocketful  iv 
ca'tridges.  Thin  th'  resarves.  Thin  a  mortar 
fr'm  th'  War  Museeum.  Thin  our  machine  gun. 
Thin  th'  Ar-rchery  assocyation  iv  America. 
Thin  th'  cadets  iv  th'  corryspondince  Military 
School.  An'  thin'  th'  ar-rmed  citizenry,  ye'er- 
silf  an'  mysilf,  thrampin'  along  in  our  button 
shoes  armed  with  squrl  guns,  soords  lint  be  th' 
Knights  iv  Pythias,  blackjacks,  slung  shots, 
beanshooters,  brickbats,  kodaks,  pokers,  umbrelJ 
lys,  an'  pathriotic  resolutions.  At  a  wurrud 
fr'm  th'  prisidint,  Willum  Jennings  Bryan  sounds 
on  a  harp  th'  signal  to  charge  an'  th' gr-reat  host 
flings  itsilf  again  Ih'  inimy  an'  dhrives  it  into  th' 

sea  or  naturalizes  it,  <>r  does  something  dhreadful 
to  it;  an' Sicrity  Dan'ls  swims  out  an' sinks  th' 
Jap'nese  flagship  be  bitin' it  jufl  abaft  th'  engine 

room.  Thin  we  all  return,  restore  our  ar -mis  to  th' 
kiti  hen  or  th'  halraek  in  th'  hall  an'  live  ever 

afther  on  a  pinaion.   'Tis  a  gr-rand  idee.  Befure 

th'  prisidint  spoke  I  niver  thought  there  was  so 
(Continual  un  [Mgr.  yfl) 


Repeated 


Blows 


will  bend  and  break  the  hardest  iron. 

Repeated  doses  of  drugs  will  bend 
and  break  the  strongest  constitution. 
That  is  a  fact  for  coffee  drinkers  to 
consider ! 

Coffee  is  not  a  food,  but  should  be 
classed  as  a  drug.  Experiments  upon 
animals  have  shown  that  5  to  6  grains 
of  caffeine  (the  amount  of  the  drug  in 
two  ordinary  cups  of  coffee)  will  kill 
a  cat. 

Caffeine  is  a  cumulative  drug,  and 
its  little  blows  repeated  daily,  are  bound 
in  time  to  cripple  the  efficiency  of  even 
the  strong  man  or  woman. 

When  one  observes  a  tendency  toward  some  disorder,  it's  time 
to  stop  coffee  and  use  a  pure  food-drink  such  as 

POSTUM 

Made  from  selected  wheat  and  a  small  portion  of  wholesome 
molasses,  Postum  contains  no  caffeine  or  any  other  harmful  in- 
gredient. Nothing  but  nourishing  food  elements,  along  with  a 
snappy,  delightful  flavour. 

Postum  comes  in  two  forms:  Regular  Postum— requires  boiling.  15c  and 
25c  packages.  Instant  Postum— the  soluble  form— made  in  the  cup  instantly  with 
hot  water.    30c  and  50c  tins. 


"There's  a  Reason"  for  POSTUM 
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AN  SCO 

CAMERAS  &  FILM 


NEAT,  flat  and  so  compact  that 
it  can  be  easily  slipped  into 
coat,  vest  or  hip  pocket,  the  Ansco 
Vest- Pocket  is  the  smallest  and 
lightest  camera  made  which  takes 
a  picture  2%x3%  inches.  Uses 
a  standard  six-exposure  film-car- 
tridge, obtainable  all  over  the  world. 
Needs  no  adjustment  for  different 
distances.  Price  $7.50.  For  per- 
fect results  use  the  combination  of 
Ansco  Camera;  Ansco  Film,  the 
court-decreed  original  film;  and 
Cyko,  the  prize-winning  paper. 
See  your  Ansco  dealer.  Catalog 
from  him  or  us,  free  upon  request. 

Write  us  for  specimen 
picture  taken  with  model 
you   contemplate  buying. 

Millions  of  dollars  ivere  recently 
awarded  in  a  suit  for  injringe- 
ment  upon  Ansco  patent  rights, 
establishing  Ansco  Film  legally 
The  Sign  of  the  as  the  original  film. 
Ansco  Dealer 


ANSCO    COMPANY  binghamton  "new  york 
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His  Family 
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the  streets,  and  it  would  be  too  bothersome 
to  raise  the  chair  to  the  sidewalk  every 
time  he  stopped. 

He  ran  to  the  wagon  and  procured  a  long 
piece  of  heavy  twine  such  as  Wilansky 
used  to  tie  his  bundles  of  vegetables.  One 
end  of  this  he  fastened  to  the  rear  of  the 
wagon.  He  then  wheeled  the  chair  into 
the  street  and  tied  the  other  end  securely 
to  Uncle  Moishe's  foot-rest. 

Without  further  ado  Lapidowitz  mounted 
to  the  wagon  seat.  At  the  very  first  corner 
they  came  to  the  asphalt  ceased,  and  the 
wagon  jolted  along  over  uneven  paving- 
stones.  And  then  suddenly  the  cord  broke 
in  two  and  the  wheel-chair  came  to  a 
standstill  in  the  middle  of  the  street  while 
Lapidowitz  drove  on  in  blissful  uncon- 
sciousness. 

It  was  a  busy  hour  of  the  day's  traffic 
and  the  entire  incident  passed  unnoticed 
except  by  one  man  who  presently  ap- 
proached Uncle  Moishe  wonderingly. 

"It  ain't  Moishe  Popkin!  Is  it?  "  he  cried. 
Uncle  Moishe  stared  at  him  in  surprise,  and 
suddenly  recognized  him.  It  was  Simon 
Rombach  whom  he  had  known  in  Russia. 

Late  that  afternoon  Sam  Caiman  ex- 
perienced a  number  of  hiatuses  that  no 
words  could  fill.  The  first  came  when  he 
beheld  Simon  Rombach,  the  well-known 
East  Side  merchant,  bringing  Uncle  Moishe 
home.  The  second  came  when  Rombach 
asked,  "  Have  you  a  room  where  your  uncle 
and  I  can  have  a  secret  talk  and  where 
nobody  will  listen?" 

The  third  came  when  Sam,  with  his  ear 
glued  to  a  key-hole,  listened  to  the  conver- 
sation between  the  two  men. 

"So  it's  understood,"  he  heard  Rom- 
bach say  as  he  read  from  a  paper,  "that 
you  put  in  ten  thousand  dollars  and  at  the 
end  of  the  year  I  buy  those  Russian  bonds 
at  par  value.  But  what  I  don't  understand 
is  why  all  this  secret  business.  Why  don't 
you  want  your  nephews  to  know  that  you 
have  any  money?  " 

Sam  could  not  hear  what  Uncle  Moishe 
replied,  but — his  eye  taking  the  place  of  his 
ear — he  could  see  Rombach  stooping  down, 
and  Uncle  Moishe  whispering  in  his  ear. 
Then  he  heard  Rombach  say,  "Ah,  I  see. 
An  excellent  idea!  And  I  suppose  the  one 
who  takes  best  care  of  you  gets  most  of 
your  money!    Not  bad  at  all!" 

Uncle  Moishe  recovered  from  the  injury 
to  his  ankle,  but  at  the  end  of  eight  months 
he  passed  peacefully  into  the  bosom  of 
Abraham. 

During  those  eight  months  Sam  Caiman 
had  devoted  all  his  time  to  his  uncle's  com- 
fort. And  when,  after  the  funeral,  Sam 
and  Abel  and  Lapidowitz  were  summoned 
to  Rombach's  office,  Sam  alone  affected  an 
air  of  deep  mourning. 

"This,"  said  Rombach,  taking  a  folded 
paper  from  his  pocket,  "is  Moishe  Popkin's 
will.    He  gave  it  to  me  to  read  to  you." 

And  he  read  it.  One-half  of  his  fortune 
Uncle  Moishe  left  to  his  nephew  Abel 
Caiman.  The  other  half  he  left  to  Lapid- 
owitz, the  schnorrer,  because  Lapidowitz 
had  said  that  Abel  and  Sam  were  loafers 
and  misers.  To  Sam  he  left  nothing  be- 
cause Sam  was  a  gentleman  and  didn't 
care  for  money.  He  had  been  kind  to  his 
dear  uncle  without  knowing  that  his  uncle 
had  a  cent.  The  money — so  the  will 
((included  -  was  in  the  form  of  Russian 
government  bonds  in  the  hands  of  [van 
I'elrasky,  lawyer,  in  Kief. 

"The  loafer!  The  bum!  The  gonift" 
( tied  Sam,  rushing  from  the  room.  Abel 
and  Lapidowitz  looked  at  each  other,  too 

dumfounded  to  speak. 

"All  I  know  about  it,  gentlemen,"  said 
Rombach,  "is  what's  written  here.  You'd 
belter  get  a  lawyer  and  write  to  Kief. 
You'll  have  to  ext  use  me  now." 

Bill  at  the  Cud  "f  a  month  a  letter  came 
(rum  Ivan  I VI  r;i 1 1,  v ,  lawyer,  of  Kief. 

"Received  your  letter,"  ii  ran.  "Don't 

know  anything  about  government  bonds 
belonging  to  Moishe  Popkin.  Knew  him 
well,  lb  was  a  m  hnorrcr  and  don't  think 
he  had  a  penny.  Must  be  some  mistake. 
Kindly  advise  if  you  locale  any  estate 
belonging  tO  deceased,  lie  owed  me  ten 
roublcit.    "With  esteem,  Ivan  I'elrasky." 


My  Corns 

Were  Ended  This  Way- 
Countless  women  have  told 
other  women  about  Blue  jay 
plasters.  Now  a  million  corns  a 
month  are  ended  in  this  scientific 
way. 

Women  who  know  Blue-jay 
do  not  suffer  corns.  When  one 
appears,  they   put    a    Blue  =  jay 

plaster  on  it.  That  ends  the  pain. 
In  48  hours  the  corn  is  gone 
forever,  with  no  soreness  left. 

If  you  can't  believe  it,  ask 
your  friends.  Half  of  them 
have  probably  ended  corns  with 
Blue=jay.  If  you  still  doubt  it, 
ask  us  for  samples.  Try  them 
on  corns  of  your  own. 

Don't  coddle  corns.  Don't 
pare  and  keep  them.  Don't  use 
old  -time  treatments.  A  famous 
chemist  has  made  corns  utterly 
unnecessary.  That  sort  of  torture 
is  a  thing  of  the  past. 


Blue  =  jay 

Ends  Corns 


15  and  25  cents — at  Druggists 

Samples  Mailed  Free 

Bauer  &  Black,  Chicago  and  New  York 
Makers  of  Physicians'  Supplies 
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You  may  buy  anyB 
number  of  shares  for  I 
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teen,  etc.;  or  youSj 
may  buy  ten  or  more 
shares  on  conserv- 1 
ative  margin.  On  the 

|  PARTIAL    PAYMENT  PLAN 

a  small  llrst  payment  wilt  permit  you  to  buy  one  I 
or  more  shares  of  standard  slocks  or  bonds  listed  H. 
Ii     on  the  Now  York  Stock  Bxonange.    The  balance  I 

is  paid  in  easy  monthly  payments. 
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Jush-Button 
Control  Mr^V^n 

Gives  two  forward,  a  neutral 
and  two  reverse  speeds,  by 
.simply  pressing  n  button.  Mag- 
neto enclosed  in  fly-wheel.  Dual 
I  ignition,     Silencer   on  cxh.-iust. 
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i  oilier  exclusive  features,  Send  for 
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Drug  Addiction 
and  Alcoholism 


Prohibition  and  regulation  of  the 
drug  traffic  are  effective  prevent- 
ive measures,  but  for  those  al- 
ready diseased  in  mind  and  body 
offer  no  relief.  The  one  hope  for  the 
unfortunate  victims  of  drugs  and  al- 
coholism is  to  eradicate  the  disease 
by  removing  the  craving  and  neces- 
sity for  narcotics  and  stimulants. 

The  Towns  Hospital  was  estab- 
lished in  1901,  for  the  scientific 
treatment  of  victims  of  alcoholism 
and  the  drug  habit,  under  the  per- 
sonal supervision  of  Chas.  B. 
Towns,  whose  successful  work  has 
been  commended  by  the  lay  and 
medical  press. 

As  author  of  the  Boylan  Bill,  now  a 
New  York  State  law,  regulating 
the  traffic  in  drugs,  Mr.  Towns 
has  rendered  efficient  and  lasting 
service  to  the  State. 

The  Towns  Hospital  is  all  the 
name  implies.  It  is  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  resident  physician 
and  with  a  consulting  board  of 
well-known  physicians. 

The  treatment  is  very  brief,  not  drastic, 
and  prevents  undue  suffering.  Physi- 
cians who  send  patients  to  the  hos- 
pital are  invLed  to  follow  every  detail 
of  the  treatment  given.  There  is  no 
secret  medication. 

There  is  but  one  charge  for  the  treat- 
ment. There  are  and  can  be  no  extras. 

Complete  Privacy  Insured. 

Rooms  can  be  had  en  suite  if  desired. 

Special  provision  is  made  for  patients 
of  moderate  means. 

Please  send  for  copies  of  special  articles  by 
Chas.  B.  Towns,  reprinted  from  "  The 
Century  Magazine,"  together  with  the 
booklets,  "Help  for  the  Hard  Drinker," 
"  The  Peril  of  the  Drug  Habit,"  etc. 


THE  TOWNS  HOSPITAL 
293  Central  Park  West 
New  York  City 
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Outside  Appearance 


Inside  Efficiency 


Appearance  counts — but  it's  the  inside,  "the  heart, 
the  method  of  air  circulation  that  proves  refrig- 
erator efficiency.    Before  you  decide,  see  a 


TULORIUWL  SIPHON  REFRIGERATOR 


Our  dealer  in  your  city 
will  explain  "the  heart" 
of  a  Seeger,  the  Siphon 
System,  that  is  so  effi- 
cientin  maintaining  the 
proper  temperature  and 
promoting  vigorous  air 
circulation.  Go  over 
the  fourteen  layerwalls 
and  see  the  quality  ma- 
terials— the  sure  acting 
air  seal  and  sanitary 
drain  system  —  the 
snowy  white  one-piece 
sea  mless  i  n  te  riors  of 
elastic  enamel  or  porce- 
lain, rounded  corners — 
the  non-rusting  wire 
shelves,  the  beautiful 
exterior  finish  and  the 
heavy  solid  brass  hard- 
ware. 

See  our  dealer  or  write 
for  our  new  catalog. 

Seeger 
Refrigerator  Co. 

764-870Arcade  Street 
ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


Book  of  the  Month 
What  Women  Want 

By  Beatrice  Forbes-Robertson  Hale 
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HE  American  man  persistently  amuses 
himself  with  clever,  light  women,  and 
marries  good,  stupid  ones,  so  con- 
ceiving he  has  done  his  duty  by  the  race. 

And  in  America,  the  segregation  of  the 
sexes  after  marriage  appears  to  foreigners 
one  of  the  most  singular  and  unfortunate 
developments  of  social  life.  While  a  farm- 
er's wife  is  his  partner,  a  nobleman's  lady 
is  his  helpmate,  the  American  business 
man's  wife  is  often  merely  his  advertise- 
ment. His  active  life  is  spent  in  strenuous 
activities  with  which  she  has  no  concern, 
his  leisure  is  usually  too  fatigued  to  be 
profitably  shared  with  her.  Too  often  they 
cease  to  have  anything  in  common  except 
their  children  and  the  appurtenances  of 
their  homes.  Hence  arises  that  segrega- 
tion of  the  sexes  after  marriage. 

The  American  man  is,  materially  speak- 
ing, the  finest  husband  in  the  world,  but  he 
wrongs  both  himself  and  his  wife  in  one 
particular.  His  conception  of  marriage  is 
apparently  a  state  in  which  the  man  gives 
and  the  woman  receives.  He  gives  his  wife 
everything — except  himself.  The  well-to- 
do  American  woman  has  innumerable 
varieties  of  "good  times,"  but  she  does  not 
have  the  comradeship  of  her  mate. 

He,  however,  is  to-day  only  inclined  to 
oppose  the  ambitions  of  women  when  they 
may  interfere  with  his  business;  otherwise 
he  watches  their  activities  with  an  indul- 
gent smile. 

Feminism  is  that  part  of  the  progress  of 
democratic  freedom  which  applies  to 
women.  The  Great  Discontent — that  of 
humanity's  dispossessed — has  been  felt  by 
the  mass  of  both  sexes  in  every  age,  but  it 
has  been  inarticulate. 

Of  all  the  disposssesed,  women  have  been 
the  poorest  through  the  ages.  Of  the  dead- 
ened brains,  theirs  have  been  most 
blunted,  of  the  tired  hearts,  theirs  most 
wearied.  Inexorable  nature  has  laid  upon 
the  female  the  burden  of  the  race's  life; 
inexorable  man — the  Godhead  in  the 
beast,  he  to  whom  every  sentient  thing  is 
but  the  engine  of  his  divine  desire — has 
been  content  that  she  should  willingly  take 
upon  herself  the  burden  of  the  race's 
service. 

The  new  man  is  a  human  being  before  he 
is  a  male,  and  counts  a  woman  human  be- 
fore female.  This  does  not  sound  revolu- 
tionary, but  it  is.  Men  have  always  been 
human  in  their  relation  to  each  other,  but 
toward  women  thay  have  in  the  past  been 
almost  entirely  male.  That  is  to  say,  they 
have  been  desirous,  which  is  good;  domi- 
nating, which  is  bad;  protecting,  which  is 
chiefly  good;  jealous,  which  is  wholly  bad; 
admiring,  which  is  pleasant;  flattering, 
which  is  belittling;  they  have  been  mast- 
ers, which  is  bad  for  them;  and  slaves,  which 
is  bad  for  women.  They  have  persisted  in 
seeing  women  only  in  relation  to  them- 
selves, never  as  separate  individuals. 

Every  male  instinct  of  domination  and 
sovereignity  has  to  be  bred  out  of  the  in- 
dividual before  he  can  attain  the  status  of 
the  new  man,  and  be  a  fit  mate  for 
the  new  woman.  He  has  to  understand 
deeply  that  the  woman  is  half  of  the 
human  whole. 

Our  new  man  knows  women,  some  inti- 
mately, the  rest  as  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances— grave  and  gay,  intelligent  or  dull, 
strong  and  weak.  The  old-fashioned  type  is 
content  to  divide  women  into  two  classes — 
those  who  must  be  respected,  and  those 
who  need  not  be — and  to  satisfy  his  affec- 
tions through  the  former  and  his  desires 
through  the  latter.  The  new  man,  what- 
ever his  temperament,  is  no  longer  willing 
to  gratify  it  at  the  expense  of  any  woman 
or  class  of  women.  He  may  still  permit 
himself — as  his  fathers  have  before  him — 
more  sexual  experience  than  the  church  or 
law  allows  him,  but  at  least  he  wins  it  in  a 
spirit  of  adventure,  not  of  barter. 

The  arbitrary  delineation  of  the  sphere 
of  half  the  adults  of  the  world  by  the  other 
half,  continues  as  dogmatically  assertive 
to-day  as  ever,  though  with  less  power  to 
translate  assertion  into  coercion.  The 
strength  of  the  opposition  to  the  greater 
freedom  of  women  lies  in  the  assumption 
that  women  are  as  alike  as  guinea-pigs, 
that  what  is  the — (Continued  mi  page  390.) 

(By  permission  of  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.) 
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The  American  firm,  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company,  publishers  for  75 
years,  makers  of  encyclopaedias  for  30  years,  announce  the 

NEW  INTERNATIONAL  ENCYCLOPEDIA 

Second  Edition 

Although  an  American  enterprise  from  cover  to  cover,  it  responds  to  demands  made  upon  it 

in  all  parts  of  the  world.  24  Volumes  Instead  of  21  as  in  the  First  Edition. 


EDITED  by  Frank  Moore  Colby  and  Talcott 
Williams,  American  scholars  of  international 
standing  and  wide  encyclopaedic  experience. 

80,000  articles— about  30,000  more  than  any 
other  standard  encyclopaedia,  due  largely  to 
the  mass  of  new^natter  included. 

A  POPULAR  WORK,  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  American  home,  school,  college, 
library  and  office,  and  notable  for  its  compre- 
hensive and  nontechnical  treatment  of  the 
subjects  with  which  it  deals. 

A  NEW  WORK,  entirely  revised  and  reset  in 
new  type.  The  editors  were  authorized  by 
the  publishers  to  rebuild  the  work.  The  plates 
of  the  first  edition  were  discarded.  Conse- 
quently very  little  matter  contained  in  the 
first  edition,  published  in  1902-04,  is  appearing 
in  the  Second  Edition  in  its  original  form; 
only  those  articles  stand  unchanged  which 
are  as  authoritative  and  sound  today  as  they 
were  10  years  ago.  All  else  has  been  turned 
■over  by  the  editors  to  able  specialists  with  the 
understanding  that  the  articles  are  to  be  thor- 
oughly modernized. 

A  DISTINCTIVE  FEATURE  of  this  new 
edition,  as  of  the  first  edition,  will  be  the  lucidi- 
ty and  attractiveness  of  its  articles.  The  so- 
called  "  encyclopaedia  style"  has  been  avoided 
by  selection  of  contributors  who,  in  addition 
to  their  qualifications  as  specialists,  are  skilled 
in  presenting  reliable  information  clearly  and 
pleasingly. 

NOTABLY  STRONG  in  biographical  information, 
t  le  new  edition  presents  sketches  of  the  careers  of 
the  really  important  men  and  women,  both  living 
and  dead. 

THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  DEPARTMENT  will  be 

full  and  valuable.  A  series  of  new  maps,  of  unusu- 
ally fine  workmanship,  will  be  included.  The 
probable  changes  of  European,  Asiatic  and  African 
boundary  lines  will  be  noted. 


THE  CURRENT  WAR  will  be  adequately  and 
impartially  treated. 

THE  LIST  OF  CONTRIBUTORS  and  office 
editors  is  impressive.  It  contains  the  names  of 
many  scientific  men  of  rank,  Insuring  to  scientific 
topics  the  authoritative  handling  their  importance 
requires. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY:  At  the  end  of  each  impor- 
tant article  a  bibliography  is  attached,  naming 
the  best  books  for  further  reading,  giving  name 
of  author,  date  and  place  of  publication. 
THE  EXTRA  VOLUME,  "Courses  of  Reading  and 
Study,"  outlines  important  branches  of  study  and 
directs  the  student  to  articles  upon  these  topics 
contained  in  the  encyclopeedia. 

THIN  PAPER:  The  work  will  be  printed  on  a  light, 
strong,  durable,  opaque  ;  paper  made  especially 
for  the  Second  Edition  and  believed  to  be  the  best 
for  the  purpose. 

A  SPECIAL  LIBRARY  EDITION  will  be 
printed  on  regular  book  paper  and  bound 
in  accordance  with  specifications  of  the  , 
American  Library  Association.  , 
A  SPECIAL  PRICE 
To  Immediate  Subscribers 
This  price  must  and  will  be  in-  O 
creased  as  publication  progresses.     ^  , 
Therefore  <£>  , 

MAIL  THE  COUPON  for       O  / 
details  of  this  temporary,  lib-      w  ' 
eral  offer  and  an  interesting     <>>  ' 
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book  containing  informa 
tion  regarding  the  scope 
of  the  work,  sample  < 
pages  of  the  text,  illus- 
trations,  maps,  etc. 
There  is  no  charge.  • 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  ^7 

Publishers  ^ 
449  Fourth  Ave .  r 


Dodd,  Mead 
&  Company 
Publishers 
449  Fourth  Ave. 
New  York  City 


New  York 

■*>  • 
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Send   me    full  infor 
mation  regarding  your 
Second   Edition  of 
the  New  International 
Encyclopaedia,  with  de- 
tails of  special  price,  etc. 
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JAPAN  ROSE  BUSHES 

The   Wonder  of  the  World 

Rose  Bushes  with  roses  on  them  in  8 
weeks  from  the  time  the  seed  was 
planted.  It  may  not  seem  possible  but 
we  Guarantee  it  to  be  so.  They  will 
BLOOM  EVERY  TEN  WEEKS, 
Winter  or  Summer,  and  when  3  years 
old  Will  have  5  or  6  hundred  roses  on 
each  bush.  Will  grow  in  the  house  in 
Winter  as  well  as  in  the  ground  in  Sum- 
mer. Roses  All  The  Year  Around. 
Package  of  seed  with  directions  in  fpnfe 
and  our  guarantee  by  mail.  ■  "  vCllla 
JAPAN  SEED  CO.,  Box  10,  So.  Norwalk,  Conn. 


No  Joke  To  Be  Deaf 

— Every  Deaf  Person   Knows  That. 

I  make  myself  hear  affei 
deaf  for  25  years  with  the 
ficial  Ear  Drums.  I  wea 
day  and  night.  They  are  ] 
rv  comfortable.  No  one  Bees  tbem. 
Write  me  and  I  will  tell  you  a 

story,  how  I  got  d«f  and  Meilifated  Eai.  Drnm 
Pat  Nov.  3,  1908 


1  Arti- 


trfeot- 


I  make  myself  hear.  Address 


GEO.  P.  WAY,  ARTIFICIAL  EAR  DRUM  CO. 

44  Adelaide  St..  Detroit.  Mich. 


Best  grade  cedar  canoe  for  *  20 

Detroit  canoes  can't  sink 


All  canoes  cedar  and  copper  fastened.  We 
make  all  sizes  and  styles,  also  power  canoes. 
Write  for  free  catalog,  giving  prices  with  retail- 
er's profit  cut  out.  We  are  the  largest  manufac- 
turers of  canoes  in  the  world.  (102) 
Detroit  Boat  Co.,  149Bellevue  Ave.,  Detroit.  Mich. 


TYPEWRITERS  "™ 


Look  at  these  bargains  1  Typewriters  Re- 
built in  our  own  Factories.  Every  machine 
is  guaranteed  for  one  year. 
Remingtons  $20to$55  Smiths  $l8to$40 
Underwoods  $35 to $60  Royals  $25  to $45 
L.C. Smiths  $30 to $50  Olivers  $20to$35 
We  have  others.  Send  for  catalog  describing 
them  and  address  of  nearest  branch  office. 
AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO..  Inc.,345  Broadway.  N.7. 


DIAMONDS  ON  CREDIT 


SAVE  money  on  your  diamonds,  watches  and  jewelry  by 
buying  from  our  new  Catalogue  de  luxe,  which  explains 
our  easy  payment  system.  We  are  Importers  and  guarantee 
you  every  advantage  in  price  and  quality.  20%  DOWN 
and  10%  MONTHLY.  Guarantee  certificate  with  each 
diamond.  Full  credit  allowed  on  exchange.  Transactions 
strictly  confidential.   Write  today  for  Catalogue  Number  15 

L.  W.  SWEET  &  CO.  new4  "oRDKNcrry 
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tMLL  the  magazine  in  your 
Spencer  Heater  once  a  day. 
It  will  maintain  even  heat  8  to 
12  hours  without  attention, 
burning  the  cheap  grades  of 
coal,  at  a  saving  of  30  %  to  50  %. 


Spencer  Steam,  Vapor 

and  Hot  Water  Heaters  have  a 

water-jacketed  magazine  holding 

a  24-hour  coal  supply  in  average 

winter  weather  ( 1  2  in  severe), 

which  feeds  automatically. 

The  magazine  feature  makes  Spencer 
Heaters  especially  valuable  for  apart- 
ments, flats  and  greenhouses,  as  it 
means  even  heat  can  be  maintained  all 
night  without  attention.    In  residences 

Spencer 

Steam,  Vapor  and  Hot  Water 

Heaters 

free  the  "women  folks"  of  all  coal 
shoveling  and 
heater  care. 


Burn  Cheap  Coal— 

Spencer  Heaters  use  the  cheap  grades  of 
coal.  A  "Spencer"  will  require  no  more  tons 
of  the  cheap  sizes  of  hard  coal  (such  as  Pea 
and  No.  I  Buckwheat,;  than  other  heaters  do 
of  the  large,  expensive  sizes.  It  will  also  burn 
soft,  non-coking  coals,  semi-antluacite,  lignite, 
etc.,  with  much  less  attention  and  smaller  con- 
sumption than  ordinary  boilers.  Thousands 
of  "Spencer"  owners  average  yearly  savings 

of  ONE-THIRD  to  ONE-HALF. 

Investigate  the  "Spencer— 

Make  a  study  of  the  "Spencer," 
read  the  catalog  and  opinions 
of  users.  Then  you'll  be  con- 
vinced that  it  does  easily  what 
other  heaters  aren't  even  built 
to  do. 

Ash  your  architect  or  heating 
contractor.  Send  today  for 
catalog. 


Spencer  Section  Hot  Water  Heater  showing 
water-jacketed  magazine  anJ  sloping  grates.  It 
gives  a  positive  circulat inn  even  w  ilh  a  low  fire. 
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SPENCER  HEATER  COMPANY 
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The  Enemy 

(Continued  from  page  360) 


verse  at  awakening.  Dull  day  is  breaking, 
and  bringing  with  it  its  always  new  burden 
of  sorrow  and  of  tears;  happiness  for  some, 
perhaps,  but  not  for  women  who  wait. 

At  last!  Just  as  the  low-lying  cloud  loses 
its  touch  of  pink  and  dulls  to  the  gray  in 
which  this  morning  is  to  shroud  itself,  there 
comes  a  click  of  the  elevator!  Again  she 
is  at  the  door,  scarce  knowing  how  she 
arrives  there;  but  it  is  not  Tavy;  haggard 
and  worn  from  her  watch  of  the  night, 
with  Billy  repentant  and  humble,  and  ugly 
with  his  sin.  It  is  a  tall,  slender,  elderly 
gentleman  with  a  silver  Vandyke,  and, 
when  he  remov  es  his  hat,  a  crop  of  waving 
white  hair. 

How  strangely  the  caller  stares!  He 
stands  motionless!  He  tries  to  speak.  In 
the  dark  gray  eyes  there  is  a  swiftly  gath- 
ering moisture,  and,  for  some  unaccountable 
reason,  she  begins  to  tremble!  Her  hands 
groped  lluUeringly,  then  a  great  flood  of 
light  leaped  up  in  her,  and  they  were  in 
each  other's  arms,  the  tears  of  love  blind- 
ing their  eyes. 

■yjniAT  should  she  do  with  him;  that  is, 
just  now?  Tavy  studied  Billy  in  dull 
silence,  as  he  sat  huddled  in  the  car,  beside 
her,  asleep.  Her  repugnance  to  him  had 
passed.  He  had  not  only  offended  her 
delicacy,  "but  he  had  destroyed  it,  for  the 
time  being,  and  now  she  calmly  took  up 
this  sordid  practical  question.  They  were 
well  into  the  city  before  she  had  finished 
debating  this  question,  so  she  lowered  the 
front  window  and  told  the  chauffeur  to 
drive  them  around  the  Park  until  she  gave 
him  further  orders,  then  she  closed  the 
window  again. 

What  was  she  to  do  with  Billy,  that  is, 
for  the  time  to  come? 

Let  her  look  conditions  squarely  in  the 
face.  First  of  all,  she  had  no  illusions  left 
about  her  love  being  able  to  hold  Billy  safe 
against  his  big  and  his  only  enemy. 

Oh,  Billy,  Billy! 

Let  her  dry  her  tears  and  straighten  her 
head,  and  fold  her  hands  together  calmly; 
for  now  she  must  approach  another  grave 
problem;  herself.  She  had  given  her  love, 
and  it  could  not  be  recalled.  What  next? 
Oh,  Billy,  Billy! 

What  next?  Not  every  love  finds  frui- 
tion. There  are  loves  which  arc  the  better 
for  stilling.  There  wander  through  the 
world  a  countless  army  of  silent  women  who 
have  not  dared  love  where  they  would,  and 
so  have  paid  the  price  of  dwelling  apart,  but 
have  completed — happiness?  Possibly  not; 
but  self-respect,  yes.  For  a  long  time  she 
pondered  that,  while  she  passed  between 
the  swaying  branches,  down  the  west  drive 
and  up  the  cast  drive,  and  across  by  the 
ghostly  fountain,  splashing  away  in  its  great 
basin  below,  its  pearl-like  drops  leaping  up 
to  catch  the  light  of  the  stars,  and  dropping 
in  glee,  after  their  confinement,  to  rush 
away  on  a  long,  long  journey  they  knew 
not  where.  How  well  she  understood  it 
now.  Yes,  she  would  say  it  calmly  and 
with  cheerful  patience,  there  under  the  far- 
off  blue  star-studded  vault  of  the  sky,  there- 
was  no  happiness  for  her.    What  next? 

As  Tavy  saw  the  gray  shadow  of  that 
next  mov  ing  before  her,  she  smiled  that 
smile  which  is  never  seen  but  at  the  summit 
of  the  pyre.  Duty. 

Where  did  her  duty  lie?  Not  to  herself. 
She  had  put  that  aside  when  she  saw  her 
happiness  lay  entirely  in  the  road  which 
she  had  already  come.  To  her  mother; 
the  mother  who  had  suffered  so  many  years 
in  sweet  patience,  who  had  worn  her  crown 
of  duty  until  its  luslerless  gray  had  spread 
into  her  hair?    Yes,  much  of  her  duly  was 

there,   And  to  her  father;  the  father  who 

had  come  back  from  the  dead.  They  would 
ha\  c  eat  li  "I  her,  the  father  and  mother,  and 
tin  y  would  be  so  busy  in  scraping  together 
id-  <  ruiiibs  of  happiness  which  were  si  ill 
left  to  them,  that  not  much  self-sa<  rilice 
would  In  required  of  Jean.   Where  else  lay 

h«  r  duty?  To  Billy? 
Dawn.  The  lump  which  huddled  In  the 

COrnCT  of  the  CUlhioOS,  stirred,  and  sud- 
denly sal  bolt  upright,  and  was  Billy! 

I  here  v.  .1  ;i  1  old  sen:  ;it  ion  011  one  side  of 
llilly's  face.  It  had  been  billowed  upon 
mnCthftlg  warm;  Tavy's  shoulder.  She 
v.;rt  just  removing  hrr  (ramped  arm  from 
iljr.nt  liim  Oh.  yes.  They  were  coming 
home  bum  | he  liemiingV  (ireal  party. 
Hon  LttC  wax  it.    All  this  while  he  was 
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the    wonderful  easy 
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BISSELUS 

"Cyco"  BALL  BEARING 

Carpet  Sweeper 

A  brush  of  the  finest  hog  bristles  (extra  long), 
dust  proof  axle  tubes,  anti-ravelers,  self  ad- 
justing arrangement  and  other  patented  im- 
provements resulting  from  38  years  exclusive 
experience  in  carpet  sweeper  manufacture 
gives  it  an  unrivalled  efficiency.  "No-Mar" 
rubber  corner  cushions  are  an  absolute  protec- 
tion from  damage  to  fine  furniture.  The 
Bissell  cannot  be  displaced  as  the  handy,  in- 
expensive cleaning  device  for  every  day  use. 
A  double  measure  of  usefulness  is  secured  by 
having  two  sweepers,  one  for  upstairs  and  one 
for  down.  Let  your  dealer  send  you  one. 
Prices  $2.75  to  $5.75.  Booklet  on  request. 
BISSELL  CARPET  SWEEPER  CO. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Niagara  Falls,  Cana. 

"We  Sw  eep  Th  e  Wor  ld" 


70,000  Wbmeix 
Wrote  Me 
Last  Year 


I  saved  American  women  many  thousands  of  dol- 
lars, and  gave  them  better  refrigerators  for  their 
money.  A  postal  today  will  save  you  ten  or  fif- 
teen doll irs*      — Hugh  L.  Smith,  President. 

Direct  from 
factory  to 

you.  Freight 

|tt  <'|  >:■  M.  i.O 


White  Frost 

Rm  SANITARY  . 
errigerator 

Easy  Monthly  naynwid  If  drstri 
Beautiful,  sanitary.  Saves 
its  price  in  cost  of  ice.  Round 
metal  body;  enameled  snowy ■ 
white  inside  and  out.  Easy  to 
clean  —  no  dirt-catching  cor 
ners.  Revolving  shelves. 
Cork-cushioned  doors  and  cov- 
ers—  noiseless  and  air-tight . 
Porcelain  drinkingwater  reser- 
voir and  cooling  coll  attach- 
able to  city  water  system  if 
desired.  Nickel  triiuiiiiii^s. 
Move-easy  castors.  All  latest 
improvements.  Guaranteed 
25  years  —  lasts  a  life  time. 
Adopted  by  U.S.  Government. 
•'(>» Mil  bring*.  handioBQ  trot 
ctitiiiofc  ami  lattery  prion. 
White  Frost 
Befrifiorator  Company, 
aftBV.  Bfeetuwle St. Jackson,  Men 


free 


h  hil  in 

own  ho 


A  miniature  White 

Frost  for  the  chil- 
dren— free.  Ask  for 
it  when  you  write. 


Unmatched  Speed 
No  Vibration 

Bpaad  that  tuna  away  f,  all 

oil,.  1  r.iwl.uut  Hint..!*.  lloublo 
tlm  powor--no  vlbriition. 
DORS  not  KUAKE  thu  HOAT 

The  Great  2-Cylinder 


R0WB0AT  MOTOR 


I.iiHt  anami'a  rncoril  proved  II..  rn.  ltl..  /I 
I  I  v  ,l,,<  lulilo-  uuny  toiiUu  t .  lovornc 

prasiloa  button. 

Trophy  Winning  Kacer  Type 

I  II..  Kol.nn  hna  2  oi.poh.mI  cyllndora  -  that'll 

»l„.l  1  v.„.  vll.rr.l i.   I\  li-;,.  I.  ,l,„,|,l, 

II1.1I  ,.f  othor   I  |,r,  II, t.    I ••■» ( 

,„i,atrii<-l..il  rowboi.t  motor  on  market.  Wrllo 

f  .r  till  aatdafi  a  ftguS  waatM, 

Koban  Mfg.  Co.,    2968°.  Watar  It.,  mii» 


EV  INCREASE  YOUR  INCOME 
iS)    $25.00  A  WEEK 

BBK  „  y„,,  Br(,  Mr K]  of  drudclna  for  otbtrt,  gat  into 

'  -  M III!  OrillT  llllHlnCHM llllll  IrCCIIIIU'  IlKlcpclKllMII 

You  ciin  havti  11  lilK  money  Income  by  mull. 
Wo  hIiow  yon  liow.  Kunilnh  cvcryt.lilnu. 

-  - Bogio  *m  ipato  iinic,  Bxporfenoo  un- 

^  iii-ccHHitry  NoninvRHHlnir.Mmullc'Hp- 

iihI    Blob  return*,  nrrfte  today  for 

our  free  liook  "Mull  ( )rilnr  Hiiccchh." 
I'l  \si:  MFO,  CO.,  Inc. 
>.  H   11.71'  il way. II III' I  AI.O.N.Y. 
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blinking  his  eyes  and  readjusting  himself  to 
life.  But  Tavy's  face!  How  drawn  it 
was,  how  pale,  how  hollow  her  eyes! 
!  "Tavy!"  With  a  sudden  flood  of  mem- 
ory, he  realized  what  he  had  done,  and 
hideous  contrition  gripped  him. 

"Tavy!  Tavy!"  There  was  something 
came  in  his  throat  which  choked  his  utter- 
ance, but  he  talked  above  it.  He  humbled 
himself  in  deep  abjectness;  he  poured  forth 
all  his  regret,  all  his  grief,  all  his  compassion 
that  he  had  thrust  again  this  shame  upon 
her;  but  his  emotion  stirred  nothing  in  her, 
though  she  put  her  hand  in  his  and  smiled 
forgivingly  upon  him.  Then  he  realized 
that  the  end  of  the  road  had  come,  that  he 
must  take  back  his  ring,  that  he  must  keep 
his  word,  that  he  must  not  plead  for  rein- 
statement, but  must  go  away,  so  that  she 
might  forget  him  and  the  pain  he  had 
brought  her. 

"No,  Billy."  Her  voice  was  low  find 
calm.  She  had  fought  out  the  answer  to 
her  enigma,  while  the  dark  sky  paled  to  the 
dawn  and  the  stars  dimmed.  "I  am  going 
to  marry  you.  I  have  work  to  do  in  the 
world,  some  reason  for  being  here,  and  that 
is  it.    You  need  me." 

one  heard  the  click  of  the  elevator; 
no  one  heard  the  hesitant  footsteps 
in  the  hall;  for  the  long-separated  husband 
and  wife  now  sat  in  the  window,  near  the 
dawn,  all  their  story  told;  and  they  were 
hand  in  hand. 

At  the  ring  of  the  bell,  however,  they 
hurried  to  the  door,  and  there,  at  last,  was 
Tavy,  her  poor  little  white  chiffon  frock 
damp  and  wilted;  and  in  her  face  was  the 
grajTiess  of  her  dawn,  in  her  eyes  the  dead- 
ness  of  the  morning  stars. 

"Daddy!"  cried  the  weary  voice,  and  she 
sprang  into  his  arms;  then,  after  an  em- 
brace of  but  a  second,  she  turned  to  her 
mother  and  drew  her  to  them,  and  bound 
them  together  in  her  hungry  clasp,  and 
wept. 

"Where  is  Billy?"  asked  her  father,  as 
soon  as  she  was  calm,  and  he  stepped  out 
into  the  hall.    No  Billy  was  there. 

"He  went  home,"  explained  Tavy,  drop- 
ping listlessly  into  a  chair,  and  her  voice 
was  without  life.  "I  would  not  let  him 
come  up  with  me." 

"Where  have  you  been  all  night?"  Jean 
asked,  only  tenderness  in  that  question, 
tenderness  and  love. 

"In  the  Park,  driving."  A  little  hesita- 
tion. "Billy — was  drunk.  I  kept  him 
out  until  he  woke  up,  sober.  I  meant  to 
marry  him  to-day;  but  he  refused." 

"Thank  God!"  Her  father's  voice  was 
like  one  in  grateful  prayer.  He  came  to 
her,  Jean's  hand  in  his.  "We  must  send 
for  Billy,"  and,  with  infinite  compassion, 
they  sat  beside  her  on  the  window-seat. 

"I  do  not  want  him."  Still  the  dead 
voice.  "I  offered  him  my  life."  Then  she 
poured  out  the  whole  story  of  her  drive  in 
the  Park,  of  the  steps  by  which  she  had 
arrived  at  her  decision  of  self-sacrifice,  and 
Mrs.  Stuart's  heart  sank  as  she  looked  at 
her  daughter;  for  where  her  little  girl  had 
sat,  only  the  evening  before,  there  was  now 
a  woman,  the  director  of  her  own  destiny, 
the  arbiter  of  her  own  fate,  and  the  bearer, 
God  help  her,  of  her  own  burdens! 

"You  will  love  Billy  more  for  this,"  her 
father  gently  told  her.  "No  good  man 
could  accept  a  gift  of  which  he  was  so  un- 
worthy. And  Billy  is  Good."  He  told 
them  the  goodness  of  Billy,  of  all  that  he 
had  done  for  Harrison  Stuart,  and  as  he 
recounted  that  tale  of  sympathy  and  kind- 
liness and  whole-hearted  helpfulness,  Tavy's 
head  came  up  and  some  of  the  dulness  left 
her  eyes.  "Moreover,  Billy's  accident  is 
not  to  be  counted  against  him  this  time." 
Jean  Stuart;  and  her  voice  had  a  crisp 
crackle  in  it.  "He  was  tricked  into  it. 
The  punch  he  drank  was  made  especially 
for  him.  There  was  whisky  in  it,  and  it 
was  put  there  by  Geraldine  Benning!" 

The  effect  on  Tavy  was  magical;  at  first, 
the  incredulous  horror  of  what  Geraldine 
had  done,  and  then  the  joyful  realization 
that  Billy  had  not  forfeited  his  second 
chance  and  then  the  thought  that  she 
wanted  him.  She  looked  toward  the  'phone 
but  her  father  was  already  calling  for  Billy. 

Yes,  he  was  at  home,  and  frantically 
worried  because  Hal  was  missing.  Would 
Billy  come  up  to  the  enchanted  parlor,  and 
take  part  in  the  family  re-union?  Would 
he!  It  seemed  almost  no  time  until  they 
heard  a  whizzing  noise  far  down  the  Drive, 
and  then  he  was  there. 

"Come  in,  Billy,"  invited  Harrison 
Stuart  with  a  queer  sense  upon  him  of 


playing  master  in  a  house  where  he  had 
small  right. 

It  was  a  very  humble  Billy,  even  though 
a  very  joyful  one,  who  came  into  the  en- 
chanted pink  and  gray- parlor,  and  a  very 
Surprised  and  thankful  one  when  he  found 
that  his  pledge  was  not  considered  broken. 

"I'm  the  happiest  man  alive!"  he  said 
with  a  choking  voice,  as  he  stood,  his  arm 
about  Tavy,  and  saw  that  there  was 
nothing  but  affection  for  him  in  those 
three  faces. 

"Shoulder  to  shoulder,  Billy,  side  by 
side,"  encouraged  Stuart.  "We  are  still 
on  our  way,  and,  when  we  reach  the  end  of 
our  probation,  we'll  come  up  here  together 
and  claim  our  reward;  not  until  then." 

Jean  Stuart  turned  to  him  in  surprise, 
and  her  hands  fluttered  a  little  way  to- 
wards him,  then  she  dropped  them  at  her 
side. 

"You're  not  going  to  stay?"  she  asked, 
with  a  catch  in  her  voice. 

"Not  yet,  Jean."  How  straightly  his 
head  was  poised,  with  what  pride  his  shoul- 
ders were  squared.  "I  have  six  months  in 
which  to  prove  my  right  to  wear  the  name 
of  Harrison  Stuart." 

The  lips  of  Jean  twitched  piteously. 

"Why,  it  won't  be  a  separation,  Jean." 
He  kissed  her,  and  held  her  at  his  side. 
"Billy  and  I  are  going  to  come  courting 
every  evening,  and  we'll  show  you  what 
two  fine  young  men  you  have.    Eh,  Billy?  " 

What  a  world  of  reminiscence  there  was, 
by  and  by,  when  everybody  was  calmed 
down  and  they  could  talk  without  emotion. 
Nearly  everything  anybody  said  reminded 
somebody  of  something  which  started  in  a 
laugh,  and  might  have  ebbed  in  a  tear,  ex- 
cept that  there  were  so  many  other  things 
to  come;  as  for  instance: 

"Now  we  can  have  Daddy  at  the  theater 
with  us!  Has  he  told  you,  Mummy,  how 
he  used  to  sit  back  under  the  balcony  with 
Billy's  opera  glasses,  and  watch  nothing  but 
us  through  the  entire  play?" 

Then  all  that  had  to  be  told;  and  how 
Billy  had  visited  every  Stuart  in  the  city 
before  he  found  them;  and  how  Hal  had 
made  Billy  describe  everything  they  wore 
and  every  article  in  the  room,  after  that 
first  visit;  and  how  Billy  had  made  fraud- 
ulent excuses  to  come  again,  first,  so  he 
could  tell  Hal  more  about  them,  and  then 
so  he  could  see  Tavy;  and  how  Hal  had 
stood  out  in  the  cold  rain  and  watched  the 
windows  of  the  house  in  pleasant  old  Van- 
heuster  Square;  and  the  intricate  schemes 
which  had  been  devised  to  get  money  to 
them;  and  Billy's  invention  of  the  poor 
little  daughter  who  died  so  horribly  in  the 
theater  fire;  and  an  excited  jumble  of  many 
other  things.  Of  course  the  secret  popped 
out,  of  the  house  which  was  being  selected 
for  the  home-coming  of  the  royal  princess, 
unalloyed  with  any  trace  of  regret. 

It  was  not  to  be  such  a  gray  day,  after 
all.  The  misty  sky  was  clearing,  as  the 
sun  came  up,  and  the  river,  which  had  been 
so  black,  was  dancing  and  glinting  with 
countless  sparkling  wavelets.  The  laugh 
of  Tavy  came  back,  and  even  Jean  laughed 
with  a  note  in  her  voice  which  had  not  been 
heard  there  for  many,  many  years;  and  the 
men  raised  in  spirits  as  they  saw  they  had 
made  these  two  women  happy  once  more. 
But  the  two  women,  looking  into  each 
other's  eyes,  saw  there  what  the  men  could 
not  see;  the  shadow  of  the  specter  which 
was  never  to  disappear! 

By  and  by  came  the  apple-faced  little 
German  maid  who  slept  out,  and  her  china 
blue  eyes  widened  in  astonishment,  as  she 
found  there,  so  early  in  the  morning,  a  dig- 
nified elderly  gentleman,  with  a  silver  Van- 
dyke and  waving  white  hair,  and  Billy 
Lane!  The  sight  of  the  china-eyed  maid 
gave  Mrs.  Stuart  a  happy  idea.  She  sug- 
gested breakfast,  and  her  guests  brightened 
visibly. 

By  and  by,  again,  there  was  a  strange 
moment,  when  these  four  sat  down  to  the 
table  together  for  the  first  time;  but,  in  a 
few  minutes,  they  were  quite  a  little  family 
party,  much  as  if  they  had  all  belonged  to- 
gether for  a  long,  long  time. 

There  was  a  ring  at  the  bell,  and  the  ap- 
ple-cheeked maid  came  through  to  answer 
it.  Immediately  there  appeared  in  the 
door  of  the  dining-room,  one  disheveled 
T.  Tinkle,  his  topcoat  buttoned  to  hide 
his  dress  suit.  He  had  come  to  report  that 
he  could  not  find  a  trace  of  Tavy  and  Billy 
anywhere.  T.  Tinkle  took  one  compre- 
hensive survey  of  the  party  at  the  table, 
and  then  that  whimsical  grin  spread  upon 
his  wide  face.  "Ham  and  eggs!"  he  cried, 
and  drew  up  a  chair. 


[Read  the  rest  of  George  Randolph  Chester's  big  story  in  May) 
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and  Don  Ricard<~>'s  cow-pony  was  almost 
exhausted. 

Blaze  and  Paloma,  of  course,  were  tre- 
mendously interested  in  his  story. 

"Say  now,  that's  quick  work,"  the  latter 
exclaimed  heartily.  "You're  some  thief 
buster,  Dave,  and  if  you'll  just  stay  around 
here,  little  calves  can  grow  up  with  some 
comfort." 

When  Dave  rode  to  Jonesville,  after 
breakfast,  he  found  that  the  body  of  his 
victim  had  been  brought  in  during  the  night 
and  that  the  town  was  already  buzzing 
with  news  of  the  encounter.  During  the 
forenoon  Don  Ricardo  and  his  sons  arrived, 
bringing  additional  information  which 
they  promptly  imparted  to  the  Ranger. 
On  the  day  previous  Garza  had  been  seen 
riding  in  company  with  a  man  astride  a 
sorrel  pony,  and  this  man  had  been  recog- 
nized as  Adolfo  Urbina. 

Towards  midday  Tad  Lewis  and  three 
of  his  men  arrived  with  the  news  that 
Urbina  had  left  for  Pueblo  before  they 
could  intercept  him. 

Later  when  Dave  met  the  Guzmans, 
Ricardo  told  him  excitedly,  "That  horse 
Tad  Lewis  is  riding  is  the  one  I  saw  yes- 
terday." 

"Are  you  sure?  " 

"Listen,  scnor.  Men  in  cities  remember 
the  faces  they  see;  I  have  lived  all  my  life 
among  horses,  and  to  me  they  are  like  men. 
I  seldom  forget." 

"  Very  well.  Tad  says  Urbina  has  gone  to 
Pueblo  to  get  married,  so  I'm  going  to  fol- 
low him,  and  I  shall  be  there  when  he 
arrives." 

Since  the  recent  rain  had  rendered  the 
black  valley  roads  impassable  for  auto- 
mobiles, Dave  decided  to  go  to  Pueblo  by 
rail,  even  though  it  was  a  roundabout  way, 
and  that  afternoon  found  him  jolting  over 
the  leisurely  miles  between  Jonesville  and 
the  main  line.  He  was  looking  forward  to 
a  good  night's  sleep,  when  he  arrived  at 
the  junction;  but  on  boarding  the  north- 
bound through  train,  he  encountered  Judge 
Ellsworth,  who  had  just  heard  of  the  Garza 
killing  and  of  course  was  eager  for  details. 
The  two  men  sat  in  the  observation-car 
talking  until  a  late  hour. 

Knowing  the  Judge  for  a  man  of  honor 
and  discretion,  Dave  unburdened  himself 
with  the  utmost  freedom,  regarding  his 
suspicions  of  Ed  Austin.  "You're  a  friend 
of  Austin's;  you'd  better  tip  him  to  set  his 
watch  ahead  a  few  hours,  and  save  himself 
a  lot  of  trouble.  The  prosecuting  attorney 
don't  like  Ed  any  too  well.  Understand?" 

The  Judge  pondered  this  suggestion  for 
a  moment.  " '  Young  Ed '  is  a  queer  fellow. 
Once  in  a  while  he  gets  his  neck  bowed." 

"So  do  I,"  Law  declared  quietly.  "He 
treated  me  like  a  hobo — sent  me  to  the 
kitchen  for  a  handout.  That  sticks.  If  I 
hadn't  lamed  down  considerably  these  late- 
years,  I'd  have — wound  him  up,  right 
there." 

From  beneath  his  drooping  lids  Ells- 
worth regarded  the  Ranger  curiously. 
"You  have  a  bad  temper,  haven't  you?" 

"Rotten!" 

There  was  a  flicker  of  the  Judge's  eyelids. 

Dave  went  on  musingly:  "I  dare  say  it's 
inherited.  They  tell  me  my  father  was 
the  same.   He  was — a  killer." 

"Yes.   He  was  all  of  that." 

"Say!   Was  he  my  father?" 

Ellsworth  started.  "What  do  you 
mean?" 

Dave  lifted  an  abstracted  gaze  from  the 
Pullman  carpet.  "I  hardly  know  what  I 
mean,  Judge.  But  you've  had  hunches, 
haven't  you?  Didn't  you  ever  know  that 
■lomel hing  you  thought  was  true,  wasn't 
true,  ai  all?  Well,  I  never  felt  as  if  I  had 
r  rank  Law's  blood  in  me." 

"  This  is  Interesting!"  Ellsworth  stirred 
Bad  leaned  forward.  Whatever  made  you 
doubt  it,  Dave?" 

"  Dm  m    nothing  definite." 

I  II  "dli  sal  back  with  a  deep  breath 
"  S  cm  were  edu<  ated  in  the  North  and  your 
li>>\ IihihI  was  spent  at  school  and  college, 
away  from  everything  Mexican." 

"That  probably  accounts  for  it,"  Law 
agreed;  then  hi  .  face  lit  with  a  blow  .imilc. 
"By  the  way,  don't  tell  Mrs.  Austin  that 
I'm  a  sort  of  college  person.  She-  thinks 
I'm  a  red  neck,  and  she  sends  me  Ixioks." 
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Ellsworth  laughed  silently.  "Your  talk 
is  to  blame,  Dave.  Has  she  sent  you  'The 
Swiss  Family  Robinson  '  ?  " 

"No.  Mostly  good,  sail  romances,  with 
an  uplift — stories  full  of  lances  at  rest, 
and  Willie-boys  in  tin  sweaters.  Say, 
Judge!  How'd  you  like  to  have  to  live 
with  a  perfect  lady?" 

"Don't  try  your  damned  hog-Latin  on 
me,"  chitled  the  lawyer.  "Alaire  Vustin's 
romance  is  sadder  than  any  of  those  novels." 

Dave  nodded.  "But  she  doesn't  cry 
about  it."  Then  he  asked  gravely:  "Why 
didn't  she  pick  a  real  fellow,  who'd  kneel 
and  kiss  the  hem  of  her  dress  and  make  a 
man  of  himself?  That's  what  she  wants — 
love  and  sacrifice,  and  lots  of  both.  If  I 
were  Ed  Austin  Ed  wear  her  glove  in  my 
bosom  and  treat  her  like  those  queens  in 
the  stories.  Incense  and  adoration  and  " 

"What's  the  matter  with  you?"  queried 
the  Judge. 

'T  guess  I'm  lonesome." 

"Are  you  smitten  with  that  girl?" 

Dave  laughed.  "Maybe!" 

The  Judge's  face  broadened  in  a  smile. 
"Thank  Heaven  'Young  Ed'  has  the  in- 
sides  of  a  steel  range,  and  so  my  pet  client 
is  safe  from  your  mercenary  schemes  for 
some  years.  Just  the  same,  if  you  ever  do 
think  of  marrying — remember — I  want  you 
10  come  to  me — and  I'll  cure  you." 

TjPOX  her  arrival  at  La  Feria,  Alaire 
^  discovered  that  the  Federal  depreda- 
tions had  been  even  greater  than  she  had 
feared.  Not  only  had  the  soldiers  taken  a 
great  many  head  of  cattle,  but  they  had 
practically  cleared  the  ranch  of  horses, 
leaving  scarcely  enough  with  which  to 
carry  on  the  work. 

However,  life  in  the  room}-,  fortress-like 
adobe  house  was  pleasant  enough.  Dolores 
saw  to  her  mistress'  wants,  and  the  reg- 
ular inhabitants  of  La  Feria  were  always 
extravagantly  glad  to  make  their  employer 
welcome. 

In  the  work  that  now  went  forward 
Jose  Sanchez  took  a  prominent  part.  For 
once  in  his  life  he  was  a  person  of  recognized 
importance.  Not  only  was  he  the  right 
hand  of  the  owner  of  La  Feria,  but  the 
favor  of  that  redoubtable  General  Longorio, 
the  hero  of  a  hundred  tales,  rested  upon  his 
shoulders  like  a  mantle. 

In  marked  contrast  to  Jose  Sanchez'  high 
and  confident  spirits  was  the  housekeeper's 
conviction  of  dire  calamity.  Longorio  was 
a  blood-thirsty  beast  and  he  was  saving 
them  as  prey  for  his  first  leisure  moment — 
that  was  Dolores'  belief.  Abandoning  all 
hope  of  ever  seeing  Las  Palmas  again,  she 
gave  herself  up  to  thoughts  of  God  and 
melancholy  praises  of  her  husband's  virtues. 

In  spite  of  all  of  this,  however,  Alaire 
welcomed  the  change  in  her  daily  life. 
Everything  about  La  Feria  was  restfully 
un-American.  Then,  all  too  soon,  she 
realized  that  the  purpose  of  her  visit  was 
accomplished,  and  that  she  had  no  excuse 
for  remaining  longer.  She  was  now  armed 
with  sufficient  facts  to  make  a  definite 
demand  upon  the  Federal  government. 

The  Lieutenant  of  th;  guard,  Longorio 
had  given  Alaire,  took  charge  of  the  re- 
turn journey  to  the  railroad.  When  at  last 
they  were  safely  aboard  the  north-bound 
train,  Alaire  mildly  teased  Dolores  about 
her  recent  timidity.  But  Dolores  was  not 
to  be  betrayed  into  premature  rejoicing. 

"Anything  may  happen  at  a  moment's 
notice,"  she  declared.  "Something  tells 
me  that  I  am  to  meet  a  shocking  fate.  I 
can  hear  those  ruffianly  soldiers  quarreling 
over  me — it  is  what  comes  from  good  looks." 
Dolores  mechanically  smoothed  the  wrin- 
kles from  her  dress  and  adjusted  her  hair. 
"Mark  you!  I  shall  kill  myself  first.  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  to  that.  But  it  is 
a  great  pity  we  were  not  born  ugly." 

Alaire  tried  to  reason  her  out  of  this  mood. 
"Why  should  any  one  molest  us?  Who 
could  wish  us  harm?"  she  asked. 

"Ha!  Did  you  see  that  General?  He 
was  like  a  drunken  man  in  your  presence;  it 
was  as  if  he  had  laid  eyes  upon  the  shining 
Madonna.  I  could  hear  his  heart  beating." 

"Nonsense!  In  the  first  place,  I  am  an 
old  married  woman." 

Dolores  sniffed.  "Vaya!  Old  indeed! 
What  does  he  care  for  a  husband?  He  only 
cares  that  you  have  long,  bright  hair, 
redder  than  rust,  and  eyes  like  blue  flowers, 
and  a  skin  like  milk.  An  angel  could  not 
be  so  beautiful." 

"Ah,  Dolores,  you  flatter!  Seriously, 
though,  don't  you  realize  that  we  are  Amer- 
icans, and  people  of  position?    An  injury 


to  us  would  bring  terrible  consequences 
upon  General  Longorio's  head.  That  is 
why  he  sent  his  soldiers  with  us." 

The  homeward  journey  was  a  repetition 
of  the  journey  out;  there  were  the  same  idle 
crowds,  the  same  displays  of  filthy  viands  at 
the  stopping  places,  the  same  heat,  and  dust, 
and  delays.  Longorio's  Lieutenant  hovered 
near,  and  lose,  as  before,  was  news-gatherer. 
Hour  after  hour  they  crept  towards  the  bor- 
der, until  at  last  they  were  again  laid  out 
on  a  siding  for  an  indefinite  wait. 

The  occasion  for  this  was  made  plain 
when  an  engine  drawing  a  single  caboose 
appeared.  Even  before  it  had  come  to  a 
pause,  a  tall  figure  in  spotless  uniform 
leaped  to  the  ground  and  strode  to  the  wait- 
ing coaches.  It  was  Luis  Longorio.  He 
waved  a  signal  to  the  conductor  then  swung 
aboard  the  north-bound  train. 

The  General  was  all  smiles  as  he  came 
down  the  aisle  and  bowed  low  over  Alaire's 
hand. 

Dolores  gasped,  and  stiffened  in  her  seat 
like  a  woman  of  stone. 

"God  be  praised!  You  are  safe  and 
well!"  said  the  newcomer. 

"My  husband  will  thank  you  for  your 
great  courtesy  to  me,"  Alaire  managed  to 
say. 

But  the  mention  of  husbands  was  not 
agreeable  to  one  of  Longorio's  sensitiveness, 
and  his  face  betrayed  a  hint  of  impatience. 
"Yes,  yes,"  he  agreed  carelessly.  " Senor 
Austin  and  I  must  know  each  other  better, 
and  become  friends." 

"That  is  hardly  possible  at  present. 
When  the  war  is  over  " 

"Bah!  This  war  is  nothing.  I  go  where 
I  please.  You  would  be  surprised  to  greet 
me  at  Las  Palmas,  some  day  soon,  eh?" 

Thinking  to  put  an  end  to  his  bland- 
ishments Alaire  undertook  to  return  the 
General's  ring,  with  the  pretence  that  she 
considered  it  no  more  than  a  talisman 
loaned  her  for  the  time  being.  But  it  was 
a  task  to  make  Longorio  accept  it.  He  was 
shocked,  offended,  hurt;  he  declared  the 
ring  to  be  of  no  value;  it  was  no  more  than 
a  trifling  evidence  of  his  esteem.  But 
Alaire  was  firm. 

"  Your  customs  are  different  to  ours,"  she 
told  him.  "An  American  woman  is  not  per- 
mitted to  accept  valuable  presents,  and 
this  would  cause  disagreeable  comment." 

At  such  a  thought,  the  General's  finest 
sensibilities  were  wounded,  but  nothing,  it 
seemed,  could  permanently  dampen  his 
ardor,  and  he  soon  proceeded  to  press  his 
attentions  with  even  more  vehemence. 

It  was  a  most  embarrassing  situation. 
Longorio  kept  Alaire  forever  upon  the  de- 
fensive, and  it  sorely  taxed  her  ingenuity 
to  hold  the  conversation  in  safe  channels. 
/Vs  the  journey  proceeded  it  transpired  that 
the  man  had  made  use  of  his  opportunities 
to  learn  everything  about  her,  even  to  her 
life  with  Ed.  His  information  was  exten- 
sive, and  his  deductions  almost  uncanny 
in  their  correctness.  He  told  her  about 
Austin's  support  of  the  Rebel  cause,  and 
her  own  daily  doings  at  Las  Palmas;  he 
intimated  that  her  unhappiness  was  almost 
more  than  he  could  bear. 

This  intimate  knowledge  and  sympathy 
he  seemed  to  regard  as  a  bond  that  some- 
how united  them.  He  was  no  longer  a  new 
acquaintance,  but  a  close  and  loyal  friend, 
whose  regard  was  deathless. 

When  the  train  arrived  at  its  destination, 
his  victim  was  well-nigh  exhausted  from 
the  struggle.  He  helped  her  into  a  coach 
with  the  gentlest  and  gravest  courtesy, 
and  not  until  the  vehicle  rolled  away,  did 
Alaire  dare  to  relax. 

After  a  good  night's  rest,  however,  Alaire 
was  able  to  smile  at  yesterday's  adventure. 
Longorio  did  not  bulk  so  large  now;  even 
these  few  hours  had  greatly  diminished  his 
importance,  so  that  he  appeared  merely  as 
an  impulsive  foreigner  who  had  allowed  a 
woman  to  turn  his  head.  During  the  day 
Alaire  became  bewildered,  almost  lost  in  the 
mazes  of  official  procedure,  and  was  half 
minded  to  telegraph  for  Judge  Ellsworth. 
But  that  again  meant  delay,  and  she  was 
beginning  to  long  for  home. 

Longorio  by  no  means  shared  her  disap- 
pointment. On  the  contrary,  he  assured 
her  they  were  making  splendid  progress, 
and  he  was  delighted  with  her  grasp  of  de- 
tail and  her  knowledge  of  business  essentials. 
At  his  word  all  Nuevo  Pueblo  bowed  and 
scraped  to  her. 

As  on  the  day  before,  he  assumed  the 
privileges  of  a  close  friend,  and  treated  his 
guest  as  a  sort  of  fellow-conspirator  working 
hand  in  hand  with  him  for  some  holy  cause. 


(Rex  Beach's  best  story  is  continued  in  the  great  May  issue  of 
Hearst's  Magazine — on  the  newsstands  everywhere) 


The  Agency  of  a  United  People 


A  striking  comparison  between  a 
homogeneous  country  and  a  hetero- 
geneous group  of  countries  is  ob- 
tained by  placing  over  the  map  of 
the  United  States  the  map  of  Europe. 
These  represent  the  same  area — 
about  3,000,000  square  miles — if  a 
few  of  the  remote  provinces  of 
Russia  are  omitted. 

Europe  has  the  advantage  in  pop- 
ulation, with  more  than  four  times  as 
many  people  as  the  United  States;  in 
the  number  of  large  cities,  with  two 
and  a  half  times  as  many  cities  of 
over  100,000  population. 

Yet  the  United  States,  a  compara- 
tively young  country, has  outstripped 
Europe  in  the  diffusion  of  civiliza- 
tion, because  of  its  wonderfully 
greater  means  of  communication 
between  all  parts  of  its  area.  The 
United  States  not  only  excels  in  trans- 
portation facilities,  but  it  has  nearly 
three  times  as  many  telephones  as 
Europe,  or  about  eleven  times  as 
many  in  relation  to  population. 


By  the  completion  of  the  Trans- 
continental Line  we  now  talk  from 
one  end  of  this  country  to  the 
other,  while  in  Europe  the  longest 
conversation  is  no  farther  than 
from  New  York  to  Atlanta,  and 
even  that  depends  on  the  imperfect 
co-operation  of  unrelated  systems. 

Europe,  with  twenty-five  countries 
and  many  different  languages, 
serves  as  an  illuminating  contrast  to 
the  United  States,  with  one  language 
and  a  homogeneous  people,  despite 
the  fact  that  our  population  has 
been  derived  from  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

During  the  last  forty  years  the 
steadily  extending  lines  of  the  Bell 
System  have  contributed  in  110  small 
measure  to  this  amalgamating  of 
different  races. 

The  latest  achievement — the  link- 
ing of  coast  to  coast — has  given 
greater  force  to  the  national  motto, 
"  E  Pluribus  Unum." 
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A    Far  Country 

(Continued  from  Page  352) 


sort  of  thing  before,  in  other  cities,  declared 
Mr.  Scherer,  and  what  had  it  amounted  to? 
What  had  the  entire  "reform"  movement 
amounted  to,  when  it  came  to  that?  The 
men  who  led  them  were  impractical  and 
visionary,  and  in  the  instances,  when  they 
had  been  put  into  power  the  people  had 
taken  the  very  next  opportunity  to  put 
them  out,  by  overwhelming  majorities. 
That  kind  of  thing  was  like  measles;  it 
would  run  its  course.  But  he  ventured  to 
predict  that  it  would  never  get  any  hold 
in  our  city.  We  were  too  prosperous,  and 
too  sensible. 

Grierson  and  Berringer  and  Hollister 
acclaimed  these  sentiments,  and  made  fun  of 
Perry  Blackwood.  He  was  at  the  bottom 
of  it,  and  he  was  a  "sore  head";  he  was 
trying  to  get  square  on  acount  of  the 
Boyne  Street  Railroad.  .  .  . 

Nothing  seemed  to  go  right  that  spring, 
and  yet  nothing  was  absolutely  wrong.  At 
times  I  became  irritated,  bewildered;  I 
was  out  of  tune,  and  unable  to  understand 
why. 

There  were  days,  too,  when  I  was  filled 
with  a  kind  of  dull,  red  rage — I,  who  had 
always  been  even  tempered.  Then  I  sought 
for  some  object  on  which  to  vent  my  anger, 
and  found  it  in  the  Citizens'  Union.  I 
hated  Perry  Blackwood,  I  hated  Krebs, 
and  I  had  never  hated  them  before. 

I  no  longer  seemed  to  find  refuge  in  my 
work.  I  was  unhappy  at  home.  Of  my  rela- 
tionships with  Nancy  I  shall  speak  later. 

Then  the  Citizens'  Union  announced  its 
intention,  in  opposition  to  both  regular 
parties,  to  enter  into  the  autumn  campaign. 
One  fine  evening  they  held  another  mass 
meeting,  and  amid  much  fanfare,  Mr. 
Greenhalge  was  nominated  for  Mayor, 
and  Hermann  Krebs  for  City  Attorney! 

One  evening  in  April,  after  dinner,  Maude 
came  into  the  library. 

"Are  you  busy,  Hugh?"  she  asked. 

I  put  down  my  newspaper. 

"Because,"  she  went  on,  as  she  took  a 
chair  near  the  table  where  I  was  writing, 
"I  wanted  to  tell  you  that  I  have  decided 
to  go  to  Europe,  and  take  the  children." 

"To  Europe!"  I  exclaimed.  The  signif- 
icance of  the  announcement  failed  at  once 
to  register  in  my  brain,  but  I  was  aware  of  a 
shock. 

"  Yes." 

"But  why — why  are  you  doing  this?" 

I  would  have  recalled  the  words  as  soon 
as  I  had  spoken  them.  There  was  the 
slightest  unsteadiness  in  her  voice  as  she 
replied,  "Is  it  necessary  to  go  into  that, 
Hugh?  Wouldn't  it  be  useless  as  well  as  a 
little  painful?  Surely,  going  to  Europe 
without  one's  husband  is  not  an  unusual 
thing  in  these  days.  Let  it  just  be  under- 
stood that  I  want  to  go,  that  the  children 
have  arrived  at  an  age  when  it  will  do  them 
good." 

I  got  up  and  began  to  walk  up  and  down 
the  room,  while  she  watched  me  with  a 
silent  calm  which  was  incomprehensible. 
In  vain  T  summoned  my  faculties  to  meet  it. 

I  had  not  thought  her  capable  of  such 
initiative. 

"I  can't  see  why  you  want  to  leave  me," 
I  said  at  last,  though  with  a  full  sense  of  the 
inadequacy  of  the  remark,  and  a  suspicion 
of  its  hypocrisy. 

"That  isn't  quite  true,"  she  answered. 
"  In  I  he  first  place,  you  don't  need  me.  I 
am  not  of  the  slightest  use  in  your  life,  I 
haven't  been  a  factor  in  it  for  years.  You 
ought  never  to  have  married  me.  It  was 
all  a  terrible  mistake.  I  began  lo  realize 
that  after  we  had  been  married  a  few 
months  even  when  we  were  on  our  wed- 
ding trip.  Hut  I  was  too  inexperienced, 
perhaps  loo  weak  to  acknowledge  it  lo 
myself,  Hut  in  I  he  last  few  years  I  have 
conic  In  sec  il  plainly.  I  should  have  been 
a  fool  if  I  didn't.  I  am  not  your  wife  in 
any  ri  al  sense  of  the  word.  J  cannot  hold 
you,  I  cannot  even  inl crest  you.  It  is  a 
situation  whit  li  no  woman  with  self- respect 
i  an  endure." 

I  walked  lo  I  he  other  end  of  I  he  room, 
and  lood  fating  the  carefully  drawn  cur- 
tains of  tbt  windows.  Fantastically,  they 
seemed  to  represent  the  impasse  to  which 
my  mind  had  come.  I)id  she  intend,  ulti 
nialely,  tn  gel  a  divorce?  I  dared  not 
ask  tier.  Tin:  word  rang  horribly  in  my 
cars,  though  unpronounced.    i  knew  then 


that  I  lacked  her  courage,  and  that  knowl- 
edge was  part  and  parcel  of  my  agony. 
I  turned. 

"Don't  you  think  you've  overdrawn 
things,  Maude— exaggerated  them?  Mb 
marriages  are  perfect.  You've  let  your 
mind  dwell  until  it  has  become  inflamed  on 
things  which  really  don't  amount  to  much.'' 

"I  was  never  saner,  Hugh,"  she  replied 
instantly.  And  indeed  I  was  forced  to  con- 
fess that  she  looked  it.  That  new  Maude 
which  I  had  seen  emerging  of  late  years 
seemed  now  to  have  found  herself.  She 
was  no  longer  the  woman  I  had  married, 
yielding,  willing  to  overlook,  anxious  to 
please,  living  in  me. 

"I  don't  influence  you,  or  help  you  in  any 
way.    I  never  have." 

"Oh,  that  is  not  true,"  I  protested. 

But  she  cut  me  short,  going  on  inexora- 
bly. "I  am  merely  your  housekeeper, 
and  rather  a  poor  one  at  that,  from  your 
point  of  view.  You  ignore  me.  I  am  not 
blaming  you  for  it — you  are  made  that 
way.  It  is  true  that  you  have  always  sup- 
ported me  in  luxury.  That  might  have 
been  enough  for  another  woman.  It  is 
not  enough  for  me — I,  too,  have  a  life  to 
live.  I  have  a  soul  to  be  responsible  for. 
It  is  not  for  my  sake  so  much  as  for  the 
children's  that  I  don't  want  to  be  crushed." 

Suddenly  I  found  myself  begging  her  not 
to  go.  And  this  was  the  more  astonishing 
since,  if  at  any  time  during  the  past  winter 
this  solution  had  presented  itself  to  me  as 
a  possibility,  I  should  eagerly  have  wel- 
comed it!  But  I  should  never  have  had 
the  courage  to  propose  a  separation;  I  even 
wished  to  delude  myself  now  into  believing 
that  what  she  proposed  was  in  reality  not  a 
separation.  I  preferred  to  think  of  it  as  a  trip. 

A  vision  of  freedom  thrilled  me,  and  yet 
I  was  wracked  and  torn.  I  had  an  idea 
that  she  was  suffering,  that  the  ordeal  was 
a  terrible  one  for  her.  And  at  that  mo- 
ment there  crowded  into  my  mind,  melting 
me,  incident  after  incident  of  our  past. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  got  along 
pretty  well  together,  Maude.  I  have  been 
negligent — I'll  admit  it.  But  I'll  try  to  do 
better  in  the  future.  And — if  you'll  wait 
a  month  or  so,  I'll  go  to  Europe  with  you, 
and  we'll  have  a  good  time." 

She  looked  at  me  sadly — pityingly,  I 
thought. 

"No,  Hugh,  I've  thought  it  all  out. 
You  really  don't  want  me.  You  only  say 
this  because  you  are  sorry  for  me,  because 
you  dislike  to  have  your  feelings  wrung. 
You  won't  look  the  situation  in  the  face. 
You  needn't  be  sorry  for  me,  and  I  shall  be 
much  happier  away  from  you." 

"Aren't  you  coming  back — ever?"  I 
cried. 

She  did  not  answer  at  once. 

"I  don't  know,"  she  said,  "I  don't 
know,"  and  left  the  room  abruptly.  .  .  . 

She  met  me  at  the  breakfast  table  as 
though  nothing  had  happened.  Her  calm- 
ness continued  to  amaze  me.  She  spoke 
to  me  as  usual,  asked  about  the  news,  re- 
proved the  children  for  being  noisy.  I 
was  nonplussed.  And  yet  that  new  respect 
and  admiration  for  her  rose.  There  were 
no  tears,  no  reminiscences,  no  recrimina- 
tions; here  was  a  noblesse  which,  when  I 
married  her,  I  should  have  not  in  the  least 
expected  Maude  lo  develop.  I  was  grate- 
ful to  her.  Since  she  took  it  so  calmly,  the 
sting  somewhat  subsided  in  me.  Perhaps 
she  didn't  love  me,  after  all;  perhaps  she 
really  felt  relief.  There  was  a  consolation 
i,i  this. 

We  were  alone  a  few  minutes  when  the 
children  had  gone  upstairs  to  prepare  for 
si  hool. 

"When  do  you  think  of  leaving?"  I 

asked. 

"Two  weeks  from  Saturday,  on  the 
Olympic,  if  that  is  convenient  for  you, 
Hugh."  Her  ma  liner  had  (hanged  lo  what 
might  be  called  a  friendly  solicitude.  "You 
will  remain  in  the  house  this  summer,  as 
usual,  I  suppose?" 

"Yes,"  I  said. 

It  was  a  sunny,  spring  morning,  and  I 
went  downtown  in  the  motor  almost  blithe- 
ly. Maude  was  wise;  it.  was  the  best  solu- 
tion afte  r  all,  and  I  had  been  a  fool  to 
oppose  il.  .  .  . 

I  had  telephoned  Nancy,  making  an  ap- 
pointment, for  the  afternoon,  Sometimes 

nut  too  frequently  we  were  in  the  habit 
ol  going  out  into  the  country  in  one  of  her 
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motors,  a  sort  of  landaulct,  I  believe,  in 
which  we  were  separated  from  the  chauffeur 
by  a  glass  screen.  She  was  waiting  forme 
when  I  arrived,  at  four;  and  as  soon  as  we 
bad  shot  clear  of  the  city — "Maude  is 
going  away,"  I  told  her. 

"Going  away?"  she  repeated,  struck 
more  by  the  tone  of  my  voice  than  by  what 
I  had  said. 

"She  announced  last  night  that  she  was 
going  abroad — indefinitely." 

I  had  been  more  than  anxious;  I  had  been 
uneasy  to  see  how  Nancy  would  take  the 
news.  A  Hush  gradually  deepened  in  her 
cheeks. 

"You  mean— that  she  is  going  to  leave 
you?" 

"It  looks  that  way.  In  fact,  she  as  much 
as  said  so." 

"Did  she — did  she  mention — ?"  Nan- 
ex's  sentence  remained  unfinished. 

"No,  she  didn't  mention — us.  She  must 
know,  of  course,  she  must  have  divined. 
But  I  am  sure  that  didn't  enter  into  it." 

Nancy  turned  to  me  with  a  look  in  her 
eyes  I  had  never  seen  before. 

"Oh,  Hugh,"  she  said,  "how  little  you 
know  about  the  real  things!" 

"What  do  you  mean?"  I  demanded, 
taken  aback. 

"  That  is  what  has  brought  her  to  this 
decision — you  and  I." 

"You  mean  that — that  Maude  loves 
me?  That  she  is  jealous."  I  don't  know 
how  I  managed  to  say  it. 

"No  woman  likes  to  think  that  she  is  a 
failure,''  murmured  Nancy. 

It  was  a  trying  afternoon.  I  don't  know 
what  I  expected.  Certainly  not  that  Nan- 
cy should  have  rejoiced,  or  even  that  she 
should  have  expressed  a  moderate  relief 
at  the  solution.  It  was  something  to  be 
taken  soberly.  But  her  attitude,  her  si- 
lences which  betrayed  a  certain  compunc- 
tion, disturbed  me;  seemed  to  threaten  our 
future  happiness. 

We  then  made  one  of  our  favorite  drives 
among  the  hills  on  the  far  side  of  the  Ashue- 
la,  and  at  six  were  back  at  Nancy's  house. 
I  did  not  go  in,  but  walked  slowly  home- 
ward up  Grant  Avenue. 

W  hat  would  Nancy  do? 

"I  shan't  need  all  that,  Hugh,"  Maude 
said,  when  I  handed  her  a  letter  of  credit. 
"I — I  intend  to  live  quite  simply,  and  my 
chief  expenses  will  be  the  children's  educa- 
tion. I  am  going  to  give  them  the  best, 
of  course." 

"Of  course,"  I  replied.  "But  I  want 
you  to  live  over  there  as  you  have  been  ac- 
customed to  live  here.  It  is  not  exactly 
generosity  on  my  part.  I  have  enough, 
and  more  than  enough." 

She  took  the  letter. 

"Another  thing — I'd  rather  you  didn't 
go  to  New  York  with  us,  Hugh.  I  know 
you  are  busy  " 

"Of  course  I'm  going,"  I  started  to  protest. 

"No,"  she  went  on,  firmly.  "I'd  rather 
you  didn't.  The  hotel  people  will  put  me 
on  the  steamer  very  comfortably." 

In  vain  I  insisted.  She  seemed;  by  some 
process  I  did  not  comprehend,  in  the  last 
few  years  to  have  developed  a  will  stronger 
than  my  own.  .  .  .  And  she  maintained 
the  friendly,  impersonal  manner  to  the 
very  end.  When,  on  the  afternoon  of  her 
departure,  I  came  up  town,  I  found  her 
opening  a  box  of  roses.  She  pinned  them 
on  her  coat. 

"Perry  and  Lucia  sent  them,"  she  in- 
formed me. 

They  had  remained  her  friends,  although 
they  no  longer  came  to  my  house.  The 
quiet  way  in  which  she  informed  me  of 
their  present  seemed  a  rebuke,  an  intima- 
tion that  she  had  weighed  the  difference 
between  me  and  them,  and  with  calm 
justice  had  decided  in  their  favor.  And 
with  the  decision  she  had  impinged  my 
life.  It  was  precisely  the  achievement  of 
this  attitude  of  calm  justice  which  bewil- 
dered and  even  shook  me,  robbed  me  of  a 
sense  of  entity  and  authority.  .  .  . 

She  carried  it  off,  her  departure,  as 
'hough  it  were  a  perfectly  natural  proceed- 
.ng  for  which  there  was  every  precedent. 
But  my  soul,  as  we  drove  to  the  train,  was 
full  of  undiscovered,  or  rather  of  unprobed 
wounds. 

I  had  had  roses  put  in  her  compartments 
in  the  car.  Tom  and  Susan  Peters  were 
there  with  more  roses,  and  little  presents 
for  the  children. 

Bells  resounded  through  the  great  sta- 
tion. The  porter  warned  us  off.  I  kissed 
the  children  one  by  one,  scarcely  realizing 


what  I  was  doing.  I  kissed  Maude,  She 
received  my  embrace  passively. 

"Good-by,  Hugh,"  she  said. 

I  alighted,  and  stood  on  the  platform  as 
the  train  pulled  out.  The  children  Crowd 
ed  to  the  windows,  but  Maude  did  not  ap- 
pear. ...  As  in  a  dream,  I  found  myself 
walking  with  Tom  and  Susan,  past  hurry- 
ing travelers  and  porters  to  the  Decatur 
Street  entrance,  where  my  automobile 
stood  waiting. 

"I'll  take  you  home,  Susan,"  I  said. 

"We're  ever  so  much  obliged,  Hugh," 
she  answered,  "but  the  street-cars  go  al- 
most to  Perry's  door.   We're  dining  there." 

I  watched  their  receding  figures  as  they 
walked  out  into  the  street  and  hailed  the 
huge  electric  vehicle  that  came  to  a  stop 
beyond  them.  Then  1  heard  the  chauffeur 
ask:  "Where  do  you  wish  to  go,  sir?" 

"To  the  club,"  I  said. 

My  room  was  ready,  my  personal  be- 
longings, my  clothes  had  been  laid  out, 
my  photographs  were  on  the  dressing- 
table.  I  took  up,  mechanically,  the  eve- 
ning newspaper,  but  I  could  not  read  it. 
I  thought  of  Maude,  of  the  children,  and 
in  that  association,  of  Tom.  Memories 
flowed  in  upon  me,  like  a  flood  which  could 
not  be  dammed.  In  vain  I  tried  to  reas- 
sure myself  that  what  had  happened  was 
all  for  the  best;  attempted  to  recall  that 
aspect  of  Maude  which,  while  I  was  living 
with  her,  had  seemed  the  true  aspect. 
She  had  not  been  the  right  woman  for 
me.  We  never  could  have  developed  one 
another.  My  reaction  against  her  little 
habits  and  mannerisms  had  been  a  proof 
of  it.  But  I  was  unable  to  accomplish 
the  state  of  mind  for  which  I  strove. 

I  had  always  possessed  resiliency,  and 
even  the  next  morning  I  discovered,  to 
my  satisfaction,  that  I  felt  better,  that  my 
habitual  poise  was  returning.  The  day 
was  bright  and  cool,  with  the  mysterious 
tang  of  spring;  the  old  maple  outside  of 
my  window  in  the  club  yard  was  putting 
forth  scarlet-tipped  shoots.  The  night 
wind,  from  the  northwest,  had  blown  away 
the  smoke  from  the  city,  the  air  was  like 
crystal  touched  with  silver.  It  was  with 
a  feeling  that  was  almost  of  exhilaration 
that  I  ate  my  breakfast.  Maude  was  right; 
painful  though  it  had  been,  she  had  taken 
the  only  sensible  and  logical  course. 

I  have  neglected  to  mention  that  Nancy, 
the  day  after  the  last  conversation  I  have 
recorded  with  her,  had  gone  suddenly  to 
New  York,  and  without  telling  me.  I 
looked  upon  this  departure  as  an  act  of 
characteristic  delicacy. 

A  fortnight  passed,  and  I  heard  nothing 
from  her.  My  anxiety  increased.  I  tele- 
phoned to  her  house,  to  discover  that  she 
was  expected  on  the  morrow.  I  wrote  her 
a  note,  saying  that  I  would  come  in  the 
afternoon  at  five.  I  had  a  restless  day, 
receiving  no  reply.  But  I  found  her  await- 
ing me  in  the  little  salon. 

"You've  been  away  a  long  time,"  I  said. 

"The  dressmakers,"  she  answered.  Her 
color  rose  a  little.  "I  thought  they'd 
never  get  through." 

"But  why  didn't  you  drop  me  a  line,  let 
me  know  when  you  were  coming?"  I 
asked,  taking  a  chair  beside  her. 

"Hugh,  I  couldn't,"  she  said.  "I — I've 
been  thinking." 

"Thinking!"  I  repeated,  reaching  out 
my  hand  and  taking  hers  as  it  lay  on  the 
arm  of  her  chair.  She  drew  it  gently  away. 
"What's  the  matter?" 

"Oh,  everything.  It  doesn't  seem  right 
— what  we're  doing." 

"Isn't  that  being  a  little  morbid,  Nan- 
cy! Why  doesn't  it  seem  right!  As  right 
now  as  it  ever  was." 

"  I'm  not  quite  sure  that  it  ever  was  right." 

"Can't  you  trust  me,  Nancy,  can't  you 
trust  our  love  for  one  another?" 

Her  breath  came  and  went  quickly. 

"  Oh,  you  know  that  I  want  you,  Hugh,  as 
much  as  you  want  me,  and  more.  The 
time  may  come  when  I  can't  resist  you." 

"Why  do  you  resist  me!"  I  cried,  seiz- 
ing her  arm  convulsively,  and  swept  by  a 
gust  of  passion  at  her  confession. 

"Try  to  understand  that  I  am  fighting 
for  both  of  us!"  she  cried,  with  an  appeal 
that  wrung  me  in  spite  of  the  pitch  to  which 
my  feelings  had  been  raised.  "  Hugh,  dear, 
we  must  think  it  out.    Don't — now." 

Tortured,  yet  strangely  uplifted,  I  let 
my  arm  drop. 

"You  must  go  now,"  she  added  gently, 
after  a  little.    And  I  obeyed  her. 


(Winston  Churchill's  novel  is  continued  in  May — better  than  the  "Inside  of  the  Cup.") 


If  you  are  thirty  years  old 

the  small  sum  of  $2.19  (monthly) 
secures  for  you  a  policy  for  $1000 
in  the  Postal  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany—  a  standard,  legal-reserve 
Whole-LifePolicy, with  guaranteed 
Cash,  Loan,  Paid-up  and  Endow- 
ment Options,  and  participation  in 
the  Company's  surplus  earnings; 
but  the  Policy  will  cost  you  only 
$1.61  (monthly)  during  the  first 
year,  for  you  get  the  benefit  of  a  saving 
from  the  agents  commission  because  you  deal 
direct.    In  every  subsequent  year,  during 
the  premium-paying  period,  the  saving  is 
nine  and  one-half  per  cent,  of  the  premium 
guaranteed  in  the  Policy  (see  mail-bag  below). 

This  saving  is  made  possible  only  because  the  Postal 
Life  employs  no  agents  and  has  no  agency  expense;  the  benefit  of  this 
decisive  economy  goes  to  the  person  who  takes  out  the  insurance. 


Strong  Postal  Points 

First:  Standard  policy  reserves,  now  more 
than  $9,000,000.  Insurance  in  force  more 
than  $44,000,000. 

Second :  Old-line  legal  reserve  insurance 
—  not  fraternal  or  assessment. 
Third:  Standard  policy  -  provisions,  ap- 
proved by  the  New  York  State  Insurance 
Department. 

Fourth:  Operates  under  strict  Neva  York 
State   requirements   and  subject  to  the 
United  States  postal  authorities. 
Fifth:  High   medical  standards  in  the 
selection  of  risks. 

Sixth:  Policyholders''  Health  Bureau  ar- 
ranges one  free  medical  examination  each 
year  if  desired. 

Find  Out  What 
You  Can  Save 
at  Your  Age 

Simply  write  and  say:  "Mail  official  insur- 
ance particulars  as  per  Advertisement  in 
Hearst's  Magazine  for  April. 

And  be    1-  Your  full  name. 

sure  2.  Your  occupation. 
to  give  3.  The  exact  date  of  your  birth. 
And  bear  in  mind :  No  agent  will  be  sent  to 
visit  you.  Tbe  Postal  Life  does  not  employ 
agents  ;  the  resulting  commission-savings  go  to 
you  because  you  deal  direct. 


NET  COST  LOW  IN  THE 

POSTAL 


1st.  Commission  Divi- 
dends corresponding  to  the  com- 
missions other  companies  pay  their 
agents,  less  the  moderate  advertising 
charge,  go  to  Postal  Policyholders 
the  first  year. 

2nd.  Renewal  Commis- 
sion Dividends  and  Office- 
Expense  Savings  covered  by  the 


guaranteed  dividends, go toPostal 
Policyholders  in  subsequent  years. 

3rd.  Beginning  at  the  close  of 
the  second  year,  the  usual  contingent 
policy-dividends,  depending  on  the 
Company's  earnings,  still  further  re- 
duce the  cost  each  year  after  the  first. 


•VkRM ALONE,  President  , 

Thirty  five  Nassau  Street  NEV  YORK 


^'iiiibifrt&iii.M&to'r:: 


Why  pay  $70  or  $80  for  a  motor 
not  one  whit  better  than  the  American 
T^i  _at  $44.95  ?  It  embodies  just  as  good  ma- 
terials, workmanship  and  design.   We  sell 
cheaper  because  of  big  production  and  the  fact  that 

American  Motors  Are  Sold  Direct 

saving  you  dealers'  profits.  The  American  gives  2 
h.  p.  Runs  6  to  9  miles  an  hour.  Adjustable  for 
v  stern.  Reversible.  Weighs  about  50  lbs.  Steers  with 
propeller.  Also  have  rudder  steered  model.  Mag- 
neto ignition  at  small  cost.    Ask  for  catalog  *'B." 

American  Engine  Co.,  617  Boston  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


It  will  ease  your  Mind; 
I  will  ease  your  Feet. 
Enlarged  Joints  Reduced 
and  Toes  Straightened  by 

ACHFELDT'S 

"Perfection"  TOE  SPRING 

Worn  at  night  without  Inconve- 
nience, with  auxiliary  appliances 
for  day  use.  Sent  on  approval. 
Money  refunded  if  not  as  rep- 
resented. 

Use  My  Improved  Areb  Supporter  for 

"Flat  Foot"  and  broken  down  instep.  Send  outline  of  foot. 
Full  particulars  and  advice  free  in  plain  sealed  envelope. 

M.  ACHFELDT.  Foot  Specialist 
Room  491        163  West  23d  Street,  NEW  YORK 


Sectional  Bookcases 


You  should  know  about  Gunn  Sectional 
Bookcases    before    you    buy — prices 
lower  than  others.    Dealers  have 
them,  or,  on  request,  we  will  mail  you  free 
our  souvenir   book-mark  and  new  catalog, 
illustrated  in  colors.    It  shows  Colonial,  Mis- 
sion, Sanitary,  Clawfoot  and  Standard  designs  in 
mahogany  and  oak,  quality  guaranteed.    They  beau- 
tify the  room  and  protect  your  books. 

You  can  start  with  one  section  very  economically. 
Special  features  are  our  famous  dust-proof  removable  non- 
binding  doors,  absence  of  ugly  iron  bands;  each  section  easily 
taken  apart  for  moving. 

THE  GUNN  FURNITURE  CO. 

1824  Broadway,  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 
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I  and  more  as  you  get  accustomed  to  the  business.  Sounds 
I  like  a  whole  lot  of  money,  and  it  is— looks  pretty  big 
I  from  where  you  stand  if  you  are  earning  just  an 


OF  HAYWOOD  RETREADS 

MAKE  $3,000.  A  YEAR  TO  START 


$300^ 


AYEAR 


ordinary  salary  at  an  ordinary  job,  but  why  continue  the  job — why  be  on  that  side  of 
the  fence?  Why  not  come  over  on  this  side— the  manufacturing  side— where  the  grass  is  greener  and  the 
picking  is  better?   It  Is  not  every  business  that  will  permit  you  to  start  with  a  very  small  in- 
vestment. Most  manufacturing  business  require  big  capitalization.   And  rich  men  take  the  profits 
while  you.  the  producer,  get  a  salary  and  the  small  end.  But  here  is  a  business  that  gives  big  returns, 
quick  returns,  and  the  demand  for  your  product  is  ahead  of  the  supply  and  increases  every  day  in 
the  year.  Start  a  Haywood  Tire  Repair  Shop. 


MAKE  $250.00  A  MONTH-$3000.00  A  YEAR 


The  certainty  of  success  in  this  business  is  about  as  sure  as  anything  in  this  world  can  be.  Automobile 
owners  increase  by  the  thousands  each  year  and  the  tires  are  still  the  least  durable  part  of  the 
W  car.  Every  owner  tries  to  cut  down  his  tire  expense — every  owner  tries  to  repair  his  tires  as  long  as  thev 
.    U  will  hold  together  and  this  brings  about 

kJ  YOUR  WONDERFUL  OPPORTUNITY 

You  might  just  as  well  1)0  the  first  to  enter  this  paj  ing  business  in  your  tow  n — open  your  shop  and     ^^^^  THE 
let  the  money  roll  In.    Every  automobile  sold  means  more  tires  to  mend.   You  Btart  with  one      ^^^r  HAYWOOD 
machine.   The  business  grows  fast.     You  r*ee<i  another  and  then  another.    Soon  it  gets  to  be  ;t     ^^^r    T  r»  « 
regular  business  of  adding  machine — after  machine  until  the  first,  thing  \  on  k  now  you  are  running  a  big     ^f^^r        TIRE  & 
shop — yon  are  operating  in  a  big  way— you  are  a  real  business  man  and  a  factor  in  your  community.      ^a^^r     EQUIPMENT  CO. 
i   u  know  that  punctures  and  blow-outs  are  common— tires  need  retreading  and  vulcanizing      .^s^p^c^o  n        l  a 
every  day— something  going  wrong  all  the  time — owner  after  owner  forced  to  buy  new  tires  because      ^^^r  capitol  Ave, 

they  cannot  get  the  old  ones  fixed.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

If  you  are  in  the  business,  operate  a  tire  repair  plant  as  a  side  line  in  connection  with  your 
present  business,  garage  or  salesroom.   Any  place  where  there  are  many  automobiles  yields  a  big  ^"witlmnt  „„-  AKHMtinn 

steady  business,  besides  the  transient  work.  Experience  is  absolutely  unnecessary.  You  can  ^^^r  v*  lllloul  au^  ODilgatlon 
learn  quickly.  An>one  with  a  little  mechanical  turn  or  who  can  simply  follow  directions,  ^a^^r  upon  my  part  please  send 
can  learn  in  a  few  days  on  old  tires,  to  do  the  best  work.  Then  business  comes  fast  and  easy.      ^^^r    me  your  complete  FREE 

RFPAIR  Tl  DCQ  AT  UnMC  Youn?  men  make  money  to  attend  college  or    juP^  catalog"  of  tire  repair  outfits. 
nLrHIll   I  IRkO  H  I    mUITIC  startagarage  and  repair  business.  Automobile 

—repair  your  own  tires.   Save  money.   Pay  for  your  outfit  in  a  short  time.  ^lw-kt 
e  special  outfits  for  home  use.  Sir.  Any-Man  it's  worth  your  while  to  investi-  JNCime. 

There  is  money  in  it.   It's  a  field  of  wonderful  possibilities.   Make  up 
our  mind  and  send  for  our  catalog  today.   This  is  your  chance. 

THE  HAYWOOD  TIRE  &  EQUIPMENT  CO. 
879  Capitol  Ave.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


The  most  interesting  possibility  in  the  world! 

Everybody  is  interested  in  a  money-making  possibility.  To  earn 
enough  for  the  daily  needs — to  enjoy  some  of  the  little  luxuries — to  be 
well  clothed  and  comfortably  housed — to  have  a  surplus  in  the  bank — 
these  constitute  the  most  interesting  problems  of  life.  HEARST'S 
MAGAZINE  now  offers  a  simple  solution  of  these  important  prob- 
lems, and  to  one  ambitious  man  or  woman  in  each  city,  town  or 
village  in  the  United  States  a  Big  Money-Making  Opportunity. 

A  guaranteed  salary 

The  demand  for  HEARST'S  MAGAZINE  has  become  so  great  that 
we  must  have  at  once  a  representative  in  every  community  to  look 
after  our  increasing  subscription  business,  and  we  offer  a  Guaranteed 
Monthly  Salary  to  every  person  who  qualifies  for  the  position. 

The  work  is  simple,  attractive  and  dignified,  and  the  amount  of  money 
any  representative  can  earn  is  limited  only  by  the  time  which  can  be 
devoted  to  our  interests.  We  will  gladly  pay  $25.00 — $50.00 — $100.00, 
and  more,  each  month  to  the  person  who  can  take  care  of  our  business. 

For  ONE  person  in  every  town 

\\  e  want  ON  h  live  representative  in  each  community  of  one  thousand 
or  more  inhabitants.  Any  intelligent  man  or  woman  can  do  the  work. 
Those  who  can  give  a  portion  of  their  time  to  our  interests  can  earn 
liberal  salaries  in  their  spare  time.  A  few  hours  each  day  devoted  to 
the  work  will  earn  a  substantial  and  regular  monthly  income.  Faithful 
attention  to  our  instructions  will  result  in  an  established,  paying  busi- 
ness. Wc  will  fully  instruct  beginners  in  the  duties  of  the  position 
and  supply  all  necessary  equipment  without  charge. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  it 

f  you  with  to  increase  your  earnings  or  add  to  your  present  income, 
I  I  S  plan  will  surely  interest  you.  Let  us  tell  you  about  it. 
nformation  will  cost  you  nothing  and  may  put  hundreds  of 

s  in  your  pocket. 


T 


When  wr 
MAGAZ 


l  ;  I'-ase  state  if  you  arc  now  a  subscriber  to  HEARST'S 
Address  all  inquiries  to  Manager,  Agents'  Department, 


HEARST'S 

119  West  40th  Street 


MAGAZINE 

Nrw  York  City 


Buyatthe 

Factory  Price 


Play  Safe:  Try  It  30  Days 

:r  own  boat.  Test  it  tlior- 
uhlv-   Be  your  own  sales- 
n;  keep  the  salesman's  profit 
_and  it  is  for  you  to  say  when 
B  sale  Is  completed. 

Thousands  of 


Rowboat 
Motors 


g  everywhere.  Light  weight, 
ersiblo  engine;  speeds  up  to 
8  miles  an  hour  or  slow  enough  to  troll; 
silent  muffler,  steers  with  rudder,  brotite 
under-water  parts,  can  he  had  either  with 
battery  equipment  or  fly-wheel  magneto. 
Tako  us  up  on  our  3(Muy  free  trial  offer  to- 
day  ;  no  sale  unless  you  arc  satisfied. 
Catalog  free — postal  today  brltigB  It, 

Lock  wood- Ash  Motor  Co. 
476  Hortou   St.,    Jarkiton.  Ufnb. 


COPY  THIS  SKETCH 

and  let  me  see  what  you  can  do  with  it.  You  can 
-urn  o  to  |l:'6.00or  more  j«er  week,  as  Ulus- 
t  .i  r  .,r  oartootilHt.  My  practical  system  of  per- 

1'lftM 

newspapers  and  wagailncs  qunllllee  mo  to  teach 

you. 

Bad  ma  your  «k*toh  Of  President  Wilson  with 
ui  In  stamps  and  1  will  eend  you  a  tost  lesson 
piste  also  o<<lleotli>n  ftf  drawings  showing  pos- 
mMIIUos  for  YOU. 

I  he  I  and on  School  of  lllusl.dtiflK  and  Cartooning 
1489  Sihofleld  Buildine.  Cleveland,  0 


School  and  College  Roster 


Posse  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics 

27lh  year.  New  ImllillnK.  Course*  of  one,  two  and 
three  jenm  I'ohIIIoiih  for  uni<limten.  Similar  round's  In 
Mi'.llnil  ( iymnoHtlm.    Auply  to 

Tub  Hki'Hktaiiy. 
Hiihton.  MiuMiiehiiHettH,  77(1  Mention  Htroot. 


St.  John's  Military  Academy  SsfSSSE 


l.nilncnlly    for  triilnlt 


in 


 rlnin  linyH  Thorough 

kIjoIumIIi'  itml  inllllury  IliHlrurlloil  Hit  lulled  on  IllKll,  well- 
ilrulneil  uroijiid.  In  I  Me  i..  miaul  Wniikiwlm  County  l.nlie 
reiilon  Kileiwlve  equipment,  (lovt.  rating,  "iJlHlltw- 
ulihi'l  In  Miuil'iii  "  < 'iilnloKiie. 

l>r.i,Ari*i,i>.  Wnukrwlm  County,  Wlaeoimln.  Box  fl-K. 

Wentworth  Military  Academy  ^,"",',7' 
MrtOMOf  M  "Honor  Behoof,"  the  blchert  nunc  Bvea. 

four-iei  |iri'|Mire  for  Ii  ikIIiik  <  olline*.  I Inlvemll leu,  Nn- 
llonnl  Aeu'leiulin  or  llimlneM     OOVMUniOnt  tUPSTVltlOD, 
In  ■  (  liuw  A."    All  nlhlellea     l  or  euliiloK.  luldriHi 
f.r.xIN'iToN.Mii.,  tKA'Jt  WimliliiKlon  Ave    Tit*  HKeiiCTAHV. 


Westchester  Academy  StEiaST! 


in 


iittentlon  to  liuiriieter 
id.  liiHiirlnv  Imllvliluul  run- 
liful  location  Outdoor  life. 
Inn.   V\  r  He  for  inirllrularn. 
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law  for  one  is  the  law  (or  all.  One  must 
never  forget  that_  until  recently  the  demo- 
cratic ideal  applied,  in  most  minds,  only 
to  the  male  sex.  The  Average  Man  really 
believed  himself,  and  still  often  does, 
divinely  ordained  to  rule  over  his  wife. 
That  Ls  his  first  excuse. 

His  second  excuse  is  that  he  Ls  a  lover. 
A  man's  love  is  so  largely  based  on  glamour, 
that  only  when  it  is  very  strong  can  it  en- 
dure the  light  of  truth  on  the  beloved. 
Men  have  more  passion,  possibly — though 
that  is  open  to  question — than  women, 
but  certainly  they  have  less  love,  because 
they  do  not  father  the  beloved  as  the 
woman  mothers  her  man. 

"The  woman's  place  is  in  the  home" — 
in  this  immortal  phrase  lies  the  very  crux 
and  innermost  core  of  the  whole  anti- 
feminist  position.  Let  me  restate  it.  The 
Woman's  Place  is  in  The  Home.  There  are 
no  women,  old  and  young,  rich  and  poor, 
gifted  or  dull,  trained  or  untrained.  There 
is  only  Woman.  There  are  no  homes, 
needy  or  opulent,  crowded  or  childless, 
happy  or  unhappy.  There  is  only  The 
Home,  and  The  Woman's  Place  is  in  it. 
Women  are  not  individuals.  They  are  not 
to  be  allowed  individual  action'. 

Women  to-day  are  learning  the  laws  of 
life,  and  some  control  over  its  processes. 
Their  maternity  is  becoming  conscious,  and 
they  are  less  often  lied  to  about  those  facts 
which  they  should  know. 

The  importance  of  the  child  is  para- 
mount, but  it  is  gravely  unwise  to  allow 
him  to  know  it.  In  many  fine  modern 
American  households  the  mother  is  special- 
ized as  a  nurse-maid  and  governess  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  child  views  her  as  a  kind 
of  authoritative  slave  to  be  confidently 
called  on  night  and  day,  while  his  father 
is  a  distant  being  whose  function  is  to  pre- 
side over  a  world  called  "business,"  to 
bring  home  presents,  and  occasionally  to 
exert  a  sporadic  authority. 

Meantime  it  is  good  to  be  a  woman  to- 
day. In  every  land  our  sisters  are  stirring, 
feeling  the  prickings  of  their  growing  wings, 
lifting  their  hands  to  the  sun.  As  a  sex 
women  are  alive  in  the  world  as  never  be- 
fore. They  are  learning  the  great  lesson 
of  cooperation,  which  has  enabled  men 
to  win  continents.  They  are  learning  sex- 
loyalty. 

Women  are  not  only  learning  compan- 
ionship with  each  other,  but  with  men. 

Of  all  the  organizations  developed  by 
women  to-day  which  I  have  seen  or  read 
of,  the  women's  clubs  of  America  appear  to 
me,  perhaps,  the  most  fruitful  of  future 
good.  They  are  well  organized  and  they 
have  increasing  esprit  dc  corps.  No  ulterior 
motives  move  them.  They  constitute  an 
enormous  reservoir  of  power  almost  un- 
tapped, a  vast  potential  force  for  good. 
And  America  needs  them  sorely.  Her  men 
are  grotesquely  overworked,  her  civics  are 
a  pathetic  muddle.  There  is  no  adequately 
large  class  of  men  of  leisure  and  integrity 
to  undertake  the  duty  of  setting  that  mud- 
dle straight.  The  organized  club-women 
are  almost  ready. 

Devotion  to  red  tape  and  the  mechanics 
of  government  as  against  its  spirit  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  male 
sex.  Women  are  slower  to  tie  themselves 
to  parties  than  men,  their  enfranchisement 
enormously  swells  the  ranks  of  the  inde- 
pendent voters  whose  existence  keeps  poli- 
tics healthy,  and  they  increase  the  pressure 
at  municipal  elections  exerted  in  favor  of 
independent  or  reform  candidates. 

The  world  needs  its  women.  All  the  bril- 
liant discoveries,  all  the  conquest,  all  the 
genius  of  men,  have  not  sufficed  to  make 
the  world  a  happy  or  sale  place  for  simple 
folk  to  live  in.  While  women,  who  have 
by  nature  the  conserving  instinct,  have 

been  held  to  s  strictly  individualistit  life, 

nun,  whose  instinct  is  for  conquest,  have 

failed  to  perform  the  conserving  work  of  the 

WOlld.  It  is  time  thai  men  and  women  to- 
gether bent  their  efforts  to  building  up  life; 
instead  of  Wealth. 

It  is  lime  that  the  world's  greatest  regard 
should  be  giwn  tO  him  who  serves  best,  not 
In  him  who  most  successfully  competes. 

Men  have  hitherto  been  Ihe  priests  of 
Intellect  ftnd  women  the  priestesses  of  love. 
Bach  must  learn  much  from  the  other,  for 

the  spirit  cannot  emerge  triumphant  until 

all  knowledge  has  been  attained,  and  ol 
knowledge  love  is  the  ultimate  goal. 
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Dr.  Beebe  has  found  that  by  inoculating 
sheep  with  protein  extracted  from  a  dis- 
ased  thyroid  gland,  there  is  developed  in 
he  blood  system  of  the  sheep  an  antidote 

0  the  poisons  that  are  in  the  system  of  a 
■atient  suffering  from  thyroidism.  By 
sing  injections  of  this  sheep  serum  (in 
onneetion  with  other  appropriate  methods 

1  treatment),  Dr.  Beebe  has  been  able  to 
eport  the  cure  of  more  than  fifty  per  cent, 
f  the  cases  of  thyroidism  that  have  come 
nder  his  care  in  recent  years,  and  a  large 
leasure  of  improvement  in  a  great  major- 
.y  of  the  remaining  cases. 

The  Child  Without  Fear 

pHE  aversion  to  snakes  and  other  reptiles 
*■  that  most  children  experience  is  com- 
lonly  spoken  of  as  being  "instinctive." 
iiologists  have  been  wont  to  explain  it  as 
jminiscent  of  the  epochs  when  our  primi- 
ive  ancestors  were  constantly  in  danger  of 
ttack  from  serpents  and  predacious  ani- 
lals.  According  to  theory  the  normal  and 
istitiable  fears  consciously  experienced 
iroughout  countless  generations,  finally 
reduced  a  condition  of  the  nervous  system 
lat  finds  expression  in  "instinctive"  fear 
f  these  old-time  enemies,  a  fear  that  may 
tanifest  itself  in  childhood  and  quite  com- 
lonly  may  become  an  unreasoning  dread. 

Some  experiments  made  by  Professor  H. 
1.  Bailey,  of  Muhlenburg  College,  serve  at 
ast  to  raise  a  doubt  as  to  whether  such 
:ars  are  really  as  instinctive  as  they  seem; 
hether,  in  other  words,  they  are  not  due  to 
ofortunate  training  of  the  individual 
ither  than  to  inherent  attributes  of  the 
lind.  The  experiments  have  to  do  with 
le  testing  of  children  as  to  their  attitude 
iward  snakes,  turtles,  toads,  caterpillars, 
id  other  creatures  with  which  most  adults 
5  not  care  to  associate. 

Professor  Bailey  reports  that  in  the 
mrse  of  scores  of  tests  of  young  children, 
;  found  that  the  child  universally  mani- 
sted  a  marked  interest  in  animals  of  all 
inds,  quite  unmixed  with  any  symptoms 

that  dread  which  is  so  universal  with 
lults.  In  one  case  a  little  boy  of  two 
;ars  showed  a  special  fondness  for  snakes, 
black  snake  five  feet  in  length  being  his 
vorite.  The  experimenter  draws  the  con- 
usion  that  the  alleged  natural  dread  for 
takes  and  allied  creatures  is  "an  acquired 
indition  brought  about  by  personal  experi- 
ice  or  by  influences  emanating  from  others 

our  race." 

This  conclusion  is  strongly  supported  by 
)servation  of  the  ycung  of  many  wild  ani- 
als  and  birds.  It  is  reported,  for  example, 
lat  wild  ducklings,  just  from  the  shell, 
iow  not  the  slightest  fear  of  a  human  be- 
g,  but  will  nestle  in  the  hand  as  cosily  as 
they  were  under  their  mother's  wings.  A 
w  hours  of  maternal  coaching,  however, 
iffice  to  inspire  them  with  dread  of  a  hu- 
an  being,  that  has  every  appearance  of  an 
nate  and  ineradicable  instinct. 
It  is  familiar  experience,  also,  that  wolves 
td  foxes  reared  in  captivity  lose  a  large 
irt  of  their  wild  instincts.  A  crow  taken 
om  the  nest  while  very  young  will  become 
1  tame  as  a  barnyard  fowl,  and  will  some- 
mes  follow  its  master  into  the  fields  and 
turn  with  him,  seemingly  with  no  thought 
joining  wild  birds  of  the  species,  although 
ft  quite  free  to  do  so  if  it  chose.  Yet  the 
me  crow,  had  it  been  left  to  a  normal  up- 
inging,  would  unquestionably  have  been 
oong  the  wildest  of  creatures,  imbued 
ith  a  fear  of  man  that  could  in  no  wise  be 
iminated.  An  adult  crow  made  captive 
absolutely  untamable. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  that 
>ung  animals  and  young  human  beings 
ike  have  brains  that  are  exquisitely  re- 
ptive  and  susceptible  of  taking  impres- 
ts that  can  never  be  eradicated.  Every- 
ing  depends  upon  the  kind  of  impressions 
at  are  received  during  the  formative  per- 
il. The  young  duck,  or  wolf,  or  crow  that 
ts  been  taught  to  fear  creatures  in  its  en- 
ronment  has  undergone  a  modification  of 
e  nervous  system  that  is  irremediable, 
milarly  the  child  that  is  taught — whether 
r  direct  admonition  or  by  imitation  of  its 
iers — to  fear  living  creatures  with  which 
comes  in  contact,  acquires  a  sense  of  ap- 
ehension  or  dread,  that  has  all  the  force 
an  innate  and  unmodifiable  instinct. 
Under  normal  conditions  of  modern  life, 


particularly  in  cities,  we  do  not  come  much 
in  contact  with  wild  creatures,  and  it  per- 
haps is  not  of  very  vita]  importance  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  tear  them.  Hut  the  real 
importance  of  the  subject  appears  when  we 
are  given  to  understand  that  the  fear  of 
snakes,  mice,  and  such  like  creatures  has 
its  counterpart  in  a  much  more  comprehen- 
sive timidity,  associated  with  imaginary 
bogies,  or  merely  with  being  alone,  particu- 
larly in  the  dark. 

In  a  word,  the  entire  psychology  of  fear 
is  closely  linked  with  the  educational  influ- 
ences that  arc  brought  to  bear  on  the  child. 

Physicians  who  deal  with  nervous  dis- 
eases have  long  recognized  the  fact  that 
vast  numbers  of  children  are  permanently 
injured  through  having  their  fears  aroused. 
Every  parent  should  be  made  aware  of  this, 
and  should  come  to  understand  that  no 
greater  injustice  could  be  done  a  child  than 
to  frighten  it;  and  that,  contrariwise,  there 
is  no  educational  influence  more  whole- 
some and  beneficial  than  the  stimulation  of 
an  attitude  of  fearlessness  toward  all  the  in- 
fluences of  a  normal  environment.  It  has 
been  wisely  said  that  courage  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  single  asset  in  the  battle  of  life. 
Such  observations  as  those  of  Professor 
Bailey,  demonstrate  that  courage  is  not 
necessarily  an  innate  or  hereditary  charac- 
teristic, but  that  it  may  very  largely  be 
influenced  by  the  training  that  the  child 
receives  during  its  earliest  years. 

Making  the  Aeroplane  Safe 

OT  long  ago  a  very  spectacular  flight 
-1-  was  made  from  New  York  to  West 
Point  and  return  in  a  Curtiss  biplane, 
steadied  by  the  gyroscopic  apparatus  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Elmer  A.  Sperry.  The  pilot 
of  the  aeroplane  was  Mr.  Sperry's  son.  He 
directed  the  machine  alternately  under  and 
over  th?  successive  East  River  bridg.s — 
having  started  from  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard — and  the  craft  performed  the  rather 
hazardous  journey  in  the  midst  of  fluctu- 
ating air  currents  with  apparently  as  large  a 
measure  of  stability  and  safety  as  if  it  had 
been  flying  anywhere  out  in  the  open,  away 
from  the  disturbing  proximity  of  skyscrap- 
ers and  canyon-like  streets. 

The  same  gyroscopic  apparatus  has  been 
used  to  stabilize  an  aeroplane  in  a  demon- 
stration made  in  Prance,  and  Mr.  Sperry 
then  received  a  prize  of  50,000  francs  from 
the  French  government,  his  apparatus  being 
thus  acknowledged  as  the  greatest  recent 
improvement  in  a  stabilizing  device  for  the 
aeroplane.  The  cable  dispatches  that 
chronicled  this  event  gave  most  Americans 
their  first  intimation  that  a  remarkable 
advance  had  been  made  by  one  of  their 
numbers  in  the  way  of  making  the  flying- 
machine  a  safe  vehicle. 

It  appears  that  the  gyroscopic  device 
stabilizes  the  aeroplane  so  effectively  that 
with  its  aid  the  craft  can  be  driven  even  in 
a  choppy  wind  with  almost  perfect  equi- 
librium. How  effective  the  apparatus  is 
was  shown  when  young  Mr.  Sperry,  in  the 
course  of  the  test,  stood  erect,  his  hands  far 
from  all  controlling  levers  with  the  machine 
in  full  flight,  while  his  mechanician  climbed 
out  on  the  wings  without  in  the  least  dis- 
turbing the  stability  of  the  craft,  as  con- 
troled  by  the  gyroscopes. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  two  small 
gyroscopes,  one  controling  the  wind-warp- 
ing device,  and  the  other  the  horizontal 
rudder;  one,  therefore,  determining  lateral 
stability,  and  the  other  keeping  the  craft 
in  a  horizontal  plane  or  causing  it  to  rise  or 
lower,  according  to  adjustment.  The  gyro- 
scopes feel  the  slightest  disturbance  of  equi- 
librium and  take  instant  action  to  restore 
it,  so  the  danger  from,  chance  gusts,  "holes 
in  the  air,"  and  the  like,  is  minimized,  if 
not  altogether  obviated. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  some  at 
least  of  the  aeroplanes  operated  by  the 
Allies  in  the  present  European  war  are  sta- 
bilized by  the  gyroscopic  apparatus.  Its 
use  should  enable  the  pilot  to  take  photo- 
graphs, make  sketches,  work  a  wireless  ap- 
paratus, or  on  occasion  fire  a  machine-gun 
or  drop  bombs,  whereas  without  the  assist- 
ance of  the  mechanical  pilot  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  a  second  man  in  the  craft 
to  perform  these  operations,  some  or  all  of 
which  are  essential  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
flying  machine  as  an  accessory  war  craft. 


THE  greatest  amount  of  paid-for  life 
insurance  ever  secured  in  a  single  year 
by  any  company  in  the  world — 

$518,963,821 

was  obtained  during  1914  at  the  lowest 
expense-rate  in  its  history  by 

The  Prudential 


THE 

PRUDENTIAL 

HAS  THE  / 

STRENGTH  OF 
GIBRALTAR 
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Payments  to  policyholders  were  larger  than 
ever  before,  $39,273,810.05 

THE  PRUDENTIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  Slate  of  New  Jersey 

FORREST  F.  DRYDEN,  President 

Home  Office,  Newark,  New  Jersey 


Everybody  is  invited  to  visit  the 
Prudential  Exhibit  on  Life  Insur- 
ance and  PublicWelfare,  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition,  San  Francisco. 


LAW 


High-Grade 
Instruction  by 
Correspondence 

Prepares  for  the  Bar 
Four  Courses:  College,  Post-Grad- 
uate,  Business  Law  and  Bar 
Examination  Review,  Improved 
Methods;  Standard  Text-books, 
Leading  Cases;  Lectures;  Moot 
Court;  Brief- Writing;  Practice; 
Degrees.  Classes  begin  each 
month.  Actual  daily  lessons.  Not 
a  "book-selling  concern"  but  a 
recognized  Law  School. 

Approved  by  Bench  and  Bar 
Write  today  for  Catalog  giv- 
ing the  Rules  for  Admission 
to  tlie  Bar  and  showing  the 
Requirements  in  each  State. 

Chicago  Correspondence 
School  of  Law 

521  Reaper  Block  Chicago 


Central  West  Schools. 

The  Chicago  Morning  Examiner  has  a 
School  and  College  Bureau  that  in  1914 
handled  6000  requests  from  prospective 
students  for  information  as  to  the  most 
suitable  and  best  schools  in  the  great 
Central  West,  which  comprises  one-third 
of  the  population  of  the  United  States. 

Each  request  was  promptly  and  accu- 
rately answered. 

This  Bureau  service,  in  addition  to  the 
ChicagoExaminer's  circulation  of  a  quarter 
of  a  million  Daily  and  over  half  a  million 
on  Sunday,  makes  the  Chicago  Examiner 
the  most  responsive  medium  for  school  and 
college  advertising  in  this  big  territory. 

Special  school  advertising  rates  furnished 
on  application.  Address:  Educational 
Bureau,  Chicago  Examiner,  Chicago,  111. 


INTELLIGENT  AND  INDEPENDENT  WOMEN  KNOW  THE  GOOD 


and  that  they  are  worthy  of  the  attention  and  confidence  of  the  Steward  of  the  home.    In  planning  the  family 
meals  they  render  valuable  assistance  and,  judged  by  the  enjoyment  produced,  they  are  the  successful 
housewife's  most  potent  ally  in  the  line  of  drinkables.    Dependable,  Delicious,  Nourishing  and  Satisfying. 
Sold  in  Bottles  and  Splits  by  all  Good  Dealers.    C.  11.  ETANS  &  86SS,  Estab.  1786,  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 
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Flex-a-tiled  Homes 

Which  Do  You  Like  Best? 


EsterbrooK 

RadioPens 


STUDY  these  pictures  closely — you'll  see 
that  ail  these  handsome  homes  have 
shingle  roofs.  But  if  you  could  actually  see 
the  buildings  themselves  you  would  marvel 
at  the  brilliant  beauty  of  the  shingles — red, 
greenish  gray,  garnet,  emerald  and  brown. 
It's  a  beauty  that  lasts  too,  because  they  are 
Flex-A-Tile  Asphalt  Shingles.  And  Flex-A- 
Tile  Asphalt  Shingles  are  fit  in  every  way  to 
crown  the  handsomest  homes 


FLEX-ATI  LE 

A  sph  a  l"t  Shingles 


"JWTAKE  yours  the  handsomest  home  on  your  street. 

Pave  your  roof  with  stone  and  asphalt — for  that's 
what  you  do  when  you  use  Flex-A-Tile  Asphalt  Shin- 
gles. Their  fadeless,  natural  mineral  colors  grow 
richer  with  age.  Hottest  summer  sun  or  heaviest  sleet 
or  snow  or  rain  can't  impair  their  wear.  Stop  shingle 
repair  bills  once  and  for  all — find  out  how  Flex-A-Tiles 
will  do  this  for  you. 

"Book  of  Flex-A-Tiled  Homes"  FREE — Send  Coupon 

Handsomely  illustrated — this  "  Book  of  Flex-A-Tiled  Homes  "  will  be  sent  to  every  home  owner  or 
builder  of  homes  who  signs  and  sends  the  coupon  below.  Shows  exactly  how  Flex-A-Tile  Asphalt 
Shingles  look  on  the  actual  roofs.  Our  home-builders'  service  department  will  gladly  supply  free 
any  assistance  that  you  require  in  choosing  the  right  roof. 

THE  HEPPCS  CO.,  1015  So.  Kilbourne  Ave.,  CHICAGO.  '1$^S£$g£££S£&£& 


the  Heppei  Co..  1013  So.  Kilbourne  i»e.,  Chicaro 

Send  me  your  "  Book  of  Flex-A-Tiled  Homes." 
may  use  Flex-A-TUe  Asphalt  Shingles  for 
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TWFMY  FLEXIBLE  |^ 

DE-LUXE  . 

VOLUMES  II 

NOW  SELLING  FOB  LESS  THAN  EVER  BEFORE 

Booklovers  Shakespeare 

These  are  the  books  you  ought  to  have  to  start,  enlarge  or  complete  your 
library.  There  is  no  better  time  than  the  present  to  buy  them.  They  will 
more  than  pay  for  themselves  from  a  practical  point  of  view  while  you 
enjoy  their  use.  The  Thin  Paper  has  every  advantage  of  the  old-style,  clay- 
coated  paper,  without  its  cumbeisome  weight  and  bulk.  Reading  and 
wearing  qualities  are  better  than  ever. 
Free  Inspection  <*  the  rare 

No  Money  Now  ^?-^'}?,j»Z!L'a,i? 


.•I'll- of  ihia  lliin  paper  Book- 
re  unoffff  toamd  you  the  rn- 
irgi-a  pri-paid,  fur  Vn-v  lnap«-c- 
lioev  Your  aama  and  ad'lrraa  on  the  coupon  are  all  tee  a&k  until  you  Met  the 
trt  and  df\d*  for  a/ourit//.  If  yotj  don't  like  the  hooka,  we  rapect  their  re- 
turn at  our  i[«ir  If  you  do  like  the  aft.  ) uat  aend  one  One  Dollar.  The 
baaanre  may  o-  paid  tn  -  .*/  tmmthly  Inalalmenla. 

Twenty  Sumptuout  Vnlumet  in  flexible  binding  and  gold 
stamped,  make  up  this  first  Thin  Paper  Edition.  Tnere 
are  7 ,0(K)  pages,  4()  magnificent  full  page  color 
platti,  and  hundr,  Is  at  rare  old  wood  cuts. 

■  rK-ltidf-d  In  'lit*  j  ■!«»  I  y  fatnoua  Hooklovi*ra. 
though  una/ putaaltd.  i-vriy  hidden 
'  •  r. ,  t.at  and  obacure  word  la  explained, 
".falovera  more  Interesting  to  rend  thmft 


Shakespeare's 
Kvery  Word 


SH.QO  |'j<  iiirt-s  ''>'''  "'  ""'If  purchnic 
JL    „  of  ihu   lAmtfd  MdUion. 

lor  I  romplness  7„(.  miontfioni  An  i;,tt- 

folln  rantttti  of  nlslrtn  ,'ihakt.i pertnn  rtrnturt 
pint—.  lU*  l/'-i  I  /*!-,.     Thty  wtU  brnulify 


Special  Features 

T* »j > Irnl  lndi*x 

in  which  you  can  find  in- 
■  i.nnly  any  dcwlrcd  p;iHaagc 
in  the  playa  nnd  poems. 

<rltlr.nl  t'om merits 

on  the  playa  and  char- 
artera  They  arc  selected 
from  the  writings  of  worlil- 
f.imerl  Shakespearean 
scholar*. 

i.lrxanrles 

A  complete  one  In  each 
volume  explaining  every 
diftif  ult.  doubtful  or  ol>ao- 
li-re  word. 

I  «  of  Ni,n •» 

One  for  llir  genr-ral  reader 

and  a  supplementary  set 
for  aiiidrnla 


Nan 


>       'I  r»«lt  Mir  at  y  Do 

tha nc*.     You  run 
Yam    tht'Ulil  know 
"itt  >j,  only  Ih*  lloot- 
ulll   acquaint  you 
h  him.     Hind  tkt 

TW  I  «...r,.lr  Wiatr 

44  L  2  Id  St. 
New  York 


\  i  KUMM  nla 

I  base    give    a  condenaefj 
■  lor  V  iA  rut  >i  play. 
hliid»  Method. 


tllr  rrjlllVM- 
-   *.,.irar  of 
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You  can  quickly 
Master  this 

Money -Making  Science! 

Be  a  doctor  of  chiropractic— make  $3000  to  $5000 
a  year — start  learning  at  home  —  easy  payments 


In  Chiropractic  the  greatest  of  Drugless  (Spinal 

Adjustment)  Healing  Methods  known,  lies  the  secret  of  success  for  thou- 
sands of  ambitious  MEN  and  WOMEN,  who  mastered  the  principles  of  this  science 
at  home  and  became  independent  just  as  you  can  do  I 

To  introduce  quickly  our 

wonderful  and  easily  mastered 

course  in  Chiropractic,  we  will  send  to  nil 
who  write  us  within  ten  days  our  prelim- 
inary course  absolutely  free.  This  will 
start  any  man  or  woman  on  the  straight 
road  to  success. 


at  home  and  became  independent  just  as  > 

FREE 


Our  irrnnuutes  mnko  big  money;  Dr.  Auger 
of  Minnesota,  a  chiropractor,  paid  highest 
buoBM  tax  in  hia  nnrt  of  State.  R.  W.  Johnbtan 
of  Oklahoma  mlili-il  3000  to  hia  annual  income. 
Vernon  Hhnrpatern  of  Michigan  reports  40 
daily  Income. 


Quit  your  drudgery.  Be  your  own 
boss.  Learn  this  wonderful,  digni- 
fied, money-muk inff  science  of  Chiro- 
practic. But  write  today  to  get  in  00 
this  biff  limited  10  day  offer. 


Easy  Payment— Start  Today— Be  Independent 

like  most  of  our  many  graduates.  30,000,000  people  believe 
in  Drugless  Healing.  Every  community  is  a  real  opportunity.  Your  own 
town  for  instance'  You  could  be  a  chiropractor  in  a  short  time,  if  you  started  today. 
Prepare  yourself  for  n  big  future  by  actinic  at  mice.  Send  postal  NOW  for  PRBH 
Preliminary  Course,  Klbert  Hubbard'H  KRHIC  Book  and  other  interesting  details. 


ink  »//•  "tMrtiiiu 
TW  9 
ttXKZ  ? 


THIS  BOOK  FREE  FJbeit  Hubbard  has 

    aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaa.     WrjttCIl    for    US    A  WOll  - 

(lerful  book  entitled  "The  New  Science."  It  Ih  really  n  rem  ark  able 
piece  of  literature — every  pel  son  should  have  a  copy.  If  you  are 
ambitious  and  want  to  make  a  start,  send  a  postal  for  this  book 
today — no  obligation — It's  free  and  remember  along  with  it  you 
get  free  the  preliminary  course. 

This  School  is  chartered  by  the  State  of  III 

NATIONAL  SCHOOL 

421  S.  ASHLAND  BLVD., 


OF  CHIROPRACTIC 

Dept.  H.  4  CHICAGO 
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My   Life's  Story 

{Continued  from  page  354) 


He  stands  today,  in  an  enviable  position, 
as  a  splendid  Shakespearean,  aetor  and  a 
thorough  artist  who  has  done  much  to 
benefit  the  American  stage. 

As  a  matter  of  passing  interest,  it  may 
be  noted  that  during  a  revival  of  "Chum- 
ley,"  Maude  Adams  took  Belle  Archer's 
role,  while  Margaret  Anglin,  who  was  just 
beginning  her  career,  supplanted  Etta 
Hawkins  as  the  slavey. 

Sothern  being  launched,  I  turned  to  my 
duties  at  the  Sargent  school,  and  private 
pupils  came  to  me  from  all  over  the  world. 
When  "Chumley"  went  on  tour,  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  Lyceum  decided  to  put  on 
Pinero's  ''Sweet  Lavender,"  and  as  the 
author's  representative  came  to  New  York 
with  all  the  '"business"  of  the  London 
production,  I  found  myself  with  nothing 
to  do  but  show  him  the  courtesy  of  the 
theater. 

At  this  time  "She"  was  the  sensation  of 
the  day,  and  Rider  Haggard's  name  was 
on  every  lip.  It  was  quickly  dramatized 
by  William  Gillette  for  Isaac  B.  Rich,  of 
Boston,  and  Al.  Hayman.  It  was  put  on 
at  Xiblo's  in  most  spectacular  and  costly 
style,  but  it  was  not  a  success;  in  fact,  it 
was  at  one  time  on  the  verge  of  failure. 
During  the  final  week  of  the  engagement, 
I  was  taken  to  see  the  play;  before  the  per- 
formance was  over,  I  promised  to  help  in 
the  bolstering  up  of  the  weak  spots — with 
the  consent  of  the  Lyceum  management,  of 
course.  It  was  simply  a  matter  of  curtail- 
ing and  readjusting.  When  the  scenes  and 
situations  were  rehearsed  again,  it  was 
found  that  we  had  a  very  good  play.  Gil- 
lette had  done  some  splendid  work  but  it 
wanted  some  few  alterations.  We  took  it 
to  Rich's  Hollis  Street  Theater  in  Boston, 
where  it  settled  down  for  a  run.  That  was 
the  beginning  of  Mr.  Rich's  friendship 
for  me. 

My  work  evidently  pleased  Mr.  Gillette, 
for  when  he  dramatized  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward's  ''Robert  Elsmere,"  he  turned  over 
the  stage  management  to  me.  He  was  at 
that  time  at  the  outset  of  his  career  which 
has  won  him  such  splendid  distinction  in 
the  annals  of  the  American  stage.  Dorothy 
Dorr  made  her  first  important  success  in 
"Elsmere."  The  play  was  much  too  pro- 
found for  a  long  run,  and  met  with  the  usual 
fate  of  the  so-called  thematic  drama,  for 
its  tremendous  subject  had  only  limited 
appeal.  On  the  morning  following  the 
opening,  Mr.  Harry  Rockford,  Charles 
Frohman's  manager  and  Gillette's  repre- 
sentative, handed  me  a  letter,  thanking 
me  for  my  services — an  unexpected  and 
kindly  mark  of  esteem.  I  now  commenced 
work  on  "Featherbrain"  which  was  to 
have  been  produced  at  the  time  "The 
Wife"  was  weighed  in  the  balance  and 
found  wanting  by  the  Directors  of  the 
Lyceum.  The  whole  cast  and  the  scenery 
were  made  ready  at  the  time,  but  when 
"The  Wife"  remained  on  the  boards  of  the 
theater,  the  "Featherbrain"  company  was 
dismissed.  It  was  re-engaged,  and  the  play 
produced  at  the  Madison  Square  Theater 
on  May  6,  1889,  with  Lackay,  Faversham, 
Minnie  Maddern,  Odette  Tyler  and  J.  O. 
Barrows  in  the  cast. 

On  or  about  this  time  Daniel  Frohman 
arranged  to  produce  the  "  Great  Pink 
Pearl,"  by  Cecil  Raleigh,  later  a  co-author  in 
the  famous  Drury  Lane  plays.  As  the 
piece  was  not  long  enough  for  an  evening's 
performance,  it  was  decided  to  produce  a 
curtain  raiser,  "Editha's  Burglar,"  drama- 
tized by  a  newspaper  man,  "  Gus"  Thomas. 
Sothern  was  the  burglar  father,  and  little 
Miss  Flsie  Leslie  Lyde  was  Edilha.  Her 
career  is  interesting  and  proves  that  a 
child  prodigy  sometimes  develops  into  a 
talented  young  woman.  After  "Editha" 
she  became  famous  as  the  original  Lord 
Fauntleroy.  She  afterwards  "starred"  in 
"The  Prince  and  the  Pauper."  She  is  now 
the  wife  of  Jefferson  Winter,  William 
Winter's  son. 

It  thus  happened  that  I  produced  the 
first  of  Augustus  Thomas's  many  brilliant 
plays. 

The  Lyceum  produced  a  number  of 
pieces  after  "Chumley,"  both  French  and 
English;  then  Mr.  Frohman  turned  once 
more  to  America  for  a  play.  The  difficulty 
was  to  obtain  one  suited  to  our  company, 
and,  as  Mr.  DeMille  and  I  knew  what  was 
required,  Mr.  Frohman  commissioned  us 


to  get  a  play  ready  for  the  November  open- 
ing. We  had  practically  the  original  com- 
pany, and  were  confronted  with  the  same 
problem  of  fitting  parts  to  actors. 

With  definite  personalities  to  work  for, 
and  the  vague  idea  that  our  play  was  to 
reflect  social  life  in  New  York  City,  we 
went  back  to  the  studio  at  Echo  Lake. 
But  where  were  we  to  find  a  strong  story? 
Georgia  Cayvan  and  Herbert  Kelcey  were 
to  be  supplied  with  effective  situations  and 
emotional  parts;  Nelson  Wheatcroft,  who 
had  gained  a  reputation  for  the  depiction 
of  domestic  felicity,  was  to  have  a  suitable 
role;  W.  J.  Lemoyne,  a  strong  eccentric 
comedy  character;  Mrs.  Whiffen,  a  sweet 
womanly  part;  the  charming  Miss  Hender- 
son awaited  untold  miseries  to  be  heaped 
upon  her  beautiful  shoulders,  while  Effic 
Shannon  was  to  supply  the  comedy  "re- 
lief"; and  last,  but  not  least,  the  popular 
Walcotts  were  to  shine  to  the  greatest  pos- 
sible advantage.  These  were  the  problems 
confronting  poor  DeMille  and  me. 

I  was  not  particularly  well  at  the  time 
and  the  doctors  had  ordered  me  South  for 
a  rest,  but  here  I  was  with  a  contract  on 
my  hands  and  no  plot.  The  worry  added 
to  my  nervousness  until  I  was  obliged  to 
come  to  the  city  every  Saturday  for  elec- 
trical treatment.  The  doctor  suggested 
that  I  ride  horseback  every  afternoon. 
Mr.  DeMille  decided  to  ride  with  me,  so 
we  both  bought  horses.  He  selected  a 
white  one;  but  I,  as  a  boy,  had  been  im- 
pressed by  "Mazeppa,"  especially  as 
played  by  Ada  Isaacs  Menkan,  Henriette 
Hudson,  and  Amy  Stone,  and  the  black 
chargers,  used  in  "Mazeppa,"  appealed  to 
my  imagination.  Dick  Turpin's  "Black 
Bess"  also  appealed  to  me.  "If  ever  I  buy 
a  horse,"  I  had  promised  myself,  "it  shall 
be  black  and  mettlesome,  and  I  shall  call 
it  Black  Bess."  Here  was  my  opportunity. 
I  found  the  exercise  very  delightful,  but 
was  unable  to  concentrate  my  attention  on 
my  horse.  The  play  was  uppermost  in  my 
thoughts  and  the  horse  forgotten.  The 
consequence  was  that  Mr.  DeMille  was  al- 
ways ahead  of  me.  Frequently  my  horse 
would  break  a  gate  or  trample  on  a  flower 
bed.  Once  a  kind  Providence  guided  the 
beast  down  .the  side  of  a  hill  with  no  dam- 
age to  me;  but  another  time,  people  found 
me  lying  unconscious  on  the  road.  A 
broken  thumb  is  a  gentle  reminder  of  those 
days  of  horseback  riding. 

One  day  I  was  called  to  New  York  on 
business,  and  on  looking  over  a  book  of 
my  old  clippings,  I  came  across  an  an- 
nouncement of  the  annual  "Charity  Ball" 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  As  I 
read  the  name,  "Charity  Ball,"  the 
letters  gradually  increased  in  size  until 
they  seemed  to  fill  a  three-sheet  poster, 
and  I  sat  in  my  little  room  murmuring  to 
myself:  "That's  the  name  for  the  play! 
We'll  build  the  play  round  it  and  one  of  the 
acts  must  take  place  in  the  corridor  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House." 

After  I  finished  my  business  in  the  city,  I 
rushed  to  the  station,  and  boarded  the  milk 
train,  so  anxious  was  I  to  reach  Echo  Lake. 
I  arrived  in  the  wee  sma'  hours  of  the 
morning,  hammered  on  DeMille's  door,  and 
roused  him  out  of  a  sound  sleep.  We  began 
work  at  once.  Breakfast  found  us  greedily 
turning  over  every  possibility  the  name 
"Charity  Ball"  suggested.  Something 
other  than  business  must  have  called  me 
to  New  York  on  that  auspicious  day — 
fate,  chance,  providence,  what  you  will: 
but  it  was  a  lucky  moment  when  I  turned 
over  the  pages  of  my  scrap-book.  The 
very  word  "Charity,"  carried  a  strong 
appeal.  DeMille  and  I  scrawled  the  word 
"Charity"  on  a  big  piece  of  paper  and 
pinned  i  on  a  curtain  in  order  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  main  idea  of  the  play. 
Charity  was  our  guiding  star,  our  motive. 
We  began  to  invent  incidents  and  situations 
to  illustrate  the  theme. 

In  those  days,  dramatists  were  forced  to 
have  a  very  strong  third  act.  We  thought 
it  necessary  to  have  either  four  or  five  acts. 
Not  only  that,  but  the  public  demanded 
comedy  relief  in  the  persons  of  the  "young  " 
lovers.  Nowadays,  these  ideas  are  obso- 
lete, and  have  gone  the  way  of  the  "aside" 
and  the  "soliloquy."  When  our  scenario 
was  completed,  we  found  the  real  heroine 
of  the  play  to  be  the  little  Phyl'is  writ- 
ten for  Miss    Henderson,  though  Ann 
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Crugcr  was  to  be  played  by  Miss  Cayvan. 
Here  was  a  dilemma  indeed!  The  leading 
lady  of  the  stock  company  would  never  con- 
sent to  occupy  a  secondary  position.  The 
love  story  concerned  Nelson  Wheatcroft, 
the  scapegrace  brother  of  Herbert  Kelcey, 
who  played  a  minister.  There  was  no  love 
story  for  our  principals,  and  that  would 
never  do.  I  dwell  upon  these  details,  as 
I  think  they  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  quanda- 
ries every  dramatist  is  obliged  to  face. 

Our  work  halted,  of  course,  for  without 
strong  parts  for  Miss  Cayvan  and  Mr. 
Kelcey,  it  was  useless  to  go  on.  When 
we  were  utterly  exhausted  and  on  the  eve 
of  giving  up  the  play,  luck  came  our  way 
once  more.  DeMille  and  1  went  for  a  ride, 
watched  out  of  sight,  as  usual,  by  the 
entire  DeMille  family.  How  often  Mrs. 
DeMille  warned  me  and  begged  me  not  to 
go!  Just  as  we  started,  DeMille  called: 
"  Concentrate,  Dave!  For  the  love  of  God, 
forget  the  play  and  watch  the  horse."  As 
I  dashed  away  in  the  direction  of  the  vil- 
lage, clouds  began  to  gather,  and  there  was 
a  sudden  fall  of  rain.  In  consequence,  the 
horse  began  to  walk  slowly,  for  the  road 
was  very  bad.  I  had  forgotten  where  I 
was  and  was  working  on  the  play  when 
suddenly  there  was  a  deafening  clap  of 
thunder,  the  horse  bolted  and  I  lost  control 
of  him.  It  was  a  lonely  road,  with  trees 
on  one  side,  and  a  deep  incline  on  the  other. 
I  could  not  keep  my  seat  and  expected  to 
be  dashed  against  a  tree,  or  hurled  senseless 
to  the  foot  of  the  ravine.  "This  is  the 
end,"  I  thought,  "Death  wants  you." 
Then,  as  though  a  miracle  had  happened, 
a  streak  of  light  appeared  through  the 
clouds  and  a  rainbow  arched  the  sky.  As 
soon  as  the  storm  was  over,  the  horse 
stopped  and  I  was  saved.  While  facing 
death,  in  the  mad  dash,  a  stimulus  must 
have  been  given  my  brain  for  with  the 
coming  of  the  light,  Miss  Cayvan's  love 
story  came  to  me  as  though  it  had  developed 
in  the  flash  of  lightning.  "Heavens!"  I 
thought,  "David  Copperfield! — Agnes  and 
Dora  are  Miss  Cayvan  and  Miss  Hender- 
son, but  we  have  not  treated  them  from 
the  proper  standpoint."  I  turned  and 
hastened  back  to  DeMille.  I  found  him 
white  and  shuddering,  for  he  thought  my 
wild  dash  had  ended  fatally.  I  did  not 
stop  to  explain,  but  shouted:  "Henry, 
we've  got  it  at  last! "  As  I  told  him  of  my 
discovery,  a  strange  look  passed  over  his 
face.  "  Believe  me  or  not,  David,"  he  said, 
"but  only  yesterday  I  was  reading  'David 
Copperfield,'  and  thinking  of^the  strange 
situations  of  Dora  and  Agnes  and  David." 

With  the  problem  solved,  we  finished  the 
play  which  was,  at  that  period,  considered 
very  daring,  as  the  priest  was  just  begin- 
ning to  make  his  appearance  on  the  stage 
as  a  character.  The  opposition  to  him  is 
very  clearly  detected  in  the  early  essays  of 
Henry  Arthur  Jones,  who  at  this  time 
wrote  such  plays  as  "Judah"  and  "Mich- 
ael and  His  Lost  Angel." 

"The  Charity  Ball"  was  my  last  work 
for  the  Lyceum  Theater;  it  was  also  the 
last  play  in  which  Georgia  Cayvan  was 
to  appear  under  my  direction. 


Very  shortly  I  shall  speak  of  the  actress, 
Mrs.  Leslie  Carter,  but  in  the  order  o! 
events  it  is  necessary  to  mention  her  here, 
as  I  met  her  for  the  first  time  while  I  wa 
writing  "The  Charity  Ball."  She  sought 
me  out  while  I  was  at  Echo  Lake.  It  wah 
also  because  of  incidents  connected  with 
her  coaching  that  I  finally  se  vered  my  con- 
nections with  the  Lyceum. 

After  "The  Charity  Ball,"  the  manage- 
ment produced  Mark  Twain's  "The  Prince 
and  the  Pauper"  at  the  Broadway  The- 
ater, which  was  at  that  time  under  the 
direction  of  T.  Henry  French.  The  play 
was  to  be  a  "starring"  vehicle  for  Miss 
Elsie  Leslie  Lyde.  Abbie  Sage  Richardson 
had  done  a  creditable  piece  of  work  in  the 
dramatization,  but  it  needed  revision  and 
rewriting  in  parts.  Daniel  Frohman  was 
Elsie  Leslie's  manager,  and  he  asked  me  to 
see  what  was  lacking  in  the  play.  "There's 
a  hitch  somewhere,"  he  said.  I  was  then 
coaching  Mrs.  Carter,  and  I  consented  to 
revise  "The  Prince  and  the  Pauper"  if  the 
Directors  would  let  me  have  the  use  of  the 
Lyceum  stage  to  rehearse  Mrs.  Carter. 
This  arrangement  was  readily  agreed  to, 
but  after  I  had  virtually  rewritten  and  re- 
directed the  play  and  it  had  become  a 
success  and  I  was  busily  at  work  watching 
Mrs.  Carter,  I  found  the  Lyceum  Directors 
were  curtailing  my  control  of  the  stage. 
I  was  hedged  in  on  every  side,  and  although 
I  knew  that  Mr.  Frohman  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  matter,  I  saw  that  the  time  had 
come  when  I  could  no  longer  put  up  with 
continual  interference.  I  sent  in  my  resig- 
nation which,  after  a  faint  protest,  was 
accepted. 

One  of  the  persons  most  outspoken  in  his 
regret  over  my  leaving,  was  the  father  of 
the  Frohman  boys.  There  was  never  a 
night  that  he  did  not  put  in  an  appearance 
at  the  theater.  I  had  great  respect  for  his 
judgment,  for  he  possessed  much  intuition 
and  almost  invariably  put  his  finger  on  the 
weak  spot  in  a  play.  His  criticism  was 
invaluable. 

He  always  introduced  himself  as  "the 
father  of  the  three  Frohman  boys."  On 
spring  evenings,  he  was  a  familiar  figure 
in  the  open  cars,  holding  a  Lyceum  pro- 
gram so  that  all  should  see  it.  He  spoke 
of  the  play  as  "Dan's  production."  " Gus- 
tave  is  smart,"  he  often  said,  "and  Dan  is 
very  clever— but  my  Charlie!  You  wait 
and  watch  my  Charlie!" 

Our  productions  at  the  Lyceum  were 
marked  by  great  simplicity  of  treatment. 
There  was  no  attempt  to  be  theatrical. 
We  used  to  depict  life  as  the  men  and 
women  who  came  to  see  us,  experienced  it. 
There  was  no  cut  and  dried  staginess. 
There  is  a  naturalness  that  becomes  a 
pose;  this  we  tried  to  avoid.  To  be  real 
on  the  stage  is  to  understand  human 
nature.  Even  as  the  Madison  Square 
Theater  tried  to  support  the  domestic 
drama,  so  we  on  Fourth  Avenue  gave  our 
allegiance  to  the  so-called  "society" 
drama.  In  this  line,  we  surpassed  all  other 
theaters  in  the  city;  and  that  is  why  the 
reputation  of  the  Lyceum  traveled  far  and 
wide  over  the  country. 


Consolation 

{Continued  from  page  341) 


because  you  are  an  Englishman;  there  is 
no  one  else — "  she  hesitated. 

"But  of  course  " 

"I  am  obliged  to  go  into  Nice  to-morrow 
— about  my  work— and  the  journey  tires 
my  child  so  greatly.  Could  I — would  it 
be  asking  you  too  much  to  let  her  stay  by 
you  for  the  day?  She  would  bring  her 
drjeuner  in  a  basket,  and  she  is  very  quiet 
and  good  —  I  can't  think  what  to  do  other- 
wise," and  she  clasped  her  helpless  looking 
hands  in  their  worn  gray-cotton  gloves. 

"  I  shall  be  most  delighted — "  and  a 
Briton's  duty  in  the  case  relieving  llis  sense 
of  avowed  misanthropy,  his  voice  grew 
quite  eager,  and  he  smiled  his  brilliant 
smile. 

"It  is  most  kind  of  you,  I  feel  ashamed 
to  bother  you  but  perhaps  you  under- 
stand." 

"Of  course!  It  is  a  wrclthed  journey 
into  Nice;  the  diligence  shakes  the  bones 
out  of  one." 

"I  have  to  start  so  early  to  morrow. 
Might  I  leave  Helen  with  old  Jeannette, 
and  [K-rhaps  you  would  felt  li  her  from  there 
when  you  went  out  ?  You  live  on  the  slory 
above,  do  you  not ? " 


Her  whole  manner  was  so  diffident  and 
appealing  Gilbert  Andover  asked  himself 
if  it  was  his  fate  to  be  made  the  prey  of 
meek  angels!  He  felt  such  a  growing  desire 
to  protect  this  one,  and  take  that  hopeless 
look  out  of  her  face. 

"  Yes,  I  live  on  the  second  floor  from  the 
street,  the  fourth  from  the  ramparts,  the 
one  with  the  loggia.  1  have  shut  up  the 
other  lloors.  It  is  the  quaintest  old  place. 
Look,  it  is  clearing  up;  the  sunset  will  be 
superb.  Won't  you  come  in  now  and — have 
some  tea  with  me  and  see  it?  Theresc — 
Jeannetle's  Thcrcse  looks  after  me  too, 
and  will  have  everything  ready  by  now. 
Do  come." 

"Some  English  lea—"  and  her  eyes 
brightened  "that  would  be  good.  Hut 
are  we  QOt  I  repassing  upon  you?"  The 
diffident  hesitation  returned. 

"  I 'd  like  it  awfully." 

Sn  I  ln  y  helped  him  to  pack  up  his  paints 

and  iii  .  ease]  ini<>  a  compact  little  case. 

I  hen  be  held  out  his  arms. 

"I'll  tarry  the  little  one,  if  I  may.  My 
treel  ii  very  sleep  and  my  staircase  dark." 
Helen  was  t  ut  hauled    he  held  her  high 
'in  hi   ihotlldei  with  one  arm,  and  his  para- 
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I  want  to  introduce  to  you  a  ten-cent 
smoke  at  a  five-cent  price. 

This  is  my  private  Havana  cigar,  made  up 
especially  for  me  under  my  monogram  band. 
I  am  a  critical  smoker  myself  and  this  is  the 
choicest  leaf  I  have  found  in  40  years  of 
smoking.  It  comes  from  a  mountainous  dis- 
trict in  Cuba,  selected  for  me  by  an  expert. 
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fifty;  all  charges  prepaid.    Try  it! 

The  First  Five  My  Treat 

Send  me  your  business  card  or  write  me  on 
your  business  letterhead  (stating  your  posi- 
tion), enclosing  10c  toward  shipping  expenses, 
and  I  will  send  you  trial  cigars.  Then  smoke 
the  five  at  my  expense.  See  if  you  ever  ex- 
perienced cigars  of  such  dainty  taste^  such 
mild,  exquisite  flavor  before. 

I  supply  heavier,  stronger  cigars,  too,  for 
those  who  want  them.  But  most  men  prefer 
this  exceptional  J.  R.  W.  Havana  Panetela. 
Don't  wait.  Write  today  for  the  Free  Cigars. 
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phernalia  with  the  other.  So  they  proceeded 
to  the  door  of  his  home — open  as  usual,  with 
a  stream  of  lamp-light  coming  from  Jean- 
net  te's  room  beyond.  Thcre'se  was  in  there; 
she  had  been  closing  the  shutters. 

Gilbert  Andover  called  to  her  to  go  on 
and  place  the  extra  cups,  and  she  preceded 
them  up  the  dark  stairs. 

A  fire  was  blazing  in  the  huge  chimney, 
and  Cerberus,  the  Airedale,  slumbered  in 
the  big  chair.  It  was  his  custom,  when 
bored  by  his  master's  long  sitting  at  the 
easel,  to  return  to  his  own  kingdom  and 
work  his  own  will.  It  would  appear  that  he- 
had  not  resented  the  intrusion  of  strangers, 
for  presently  he  was  allowing  Helen  to 
caress  his  ears,  while  the  elder  people  looked 
at  the  sketches,  and  Therese  bustled  in  and 
out  arranging  the  tea. 

"It  must  be  good  to  paint  like  that,"  the 
tired  woman  sighed.  "  You  must  lose  your- 
self, and  your  thoughts  must  go  into  this 
beautiful  view.  They  wander  so,  do  they 
not,  when  the  work  is  merely  mechanical — 
like  mine?" 

Gilbert  Andover  allowed  himself  to  watch 
her  face;  there  was  something  infinitely 
pathetic  about  it,  a  patience  as  of  a  dumb 
thing  which  suffers.  In  spite  of  his  hatred 
of  women  he  wanted  to  comfort  her.  What 
was  her  story?  What  had  brought  he  r  to 
this? 

"Any  work  makes  one  blot  out  ghosts," 
he  answered,  "and  if  it  is  mechanical  it  is 
for  some  end — whereas  mine  is  merely  to 
kill  time." 

The  woman  sighed  and  turned  to  the 
open  windows. 

"It  is  yours — this  houses — is  it  not?  You 
are  safe  here,  and  no  one  can  turn  you  out. 
How  good  that  must  be,"  and  then,  as  she 
stepped  on  to  the  loggia — "Oh,  what  a 
view!"  Her  voice  had  changed  from  one 
cadence  to  another,  that  was  its  peculiar 
charm;  and  now  a  note  of  passionate  ad- 
miration grew  in  it.  She  felt  things,  it 
would  seem. 

Gilbert  Andover  followed  her,  and  they 
leaned  upon  the  stone  coping  together.  Her 
timidity  had  fallen  from  her  a  little,  her 
fine  nostrils  quivered,  her  hands  were 
clasped,  and  her  eyes,  limpid  with  ecstasy 
at  the  sight  which  met  their  gaze,  turned  to 
him. 

"Ah!  how  beautiful  is  God's  world.  It 
cannot  have  been  His  intention  to  make 
sorrow — it  must  be  that  we  ourselves  are  to 
blame!" 

"We  are  such  bats.  We  blunder  into  all 
the  pitfalls." 

She  looked  away  from  him,  letting  her 
spirit  drink  in  all  the  beauty,  and  then  she 
whispered:  "Perhaps  you  are  not  so  very 
poor;  perhaps  you  know  that  you  can  live 
here  for  the  rest  of  your  fife.  That  must 
make  you  very  happy,  surely." 

"It  is  a  limited  horizon — for  a  man." 

"Yes,  but  it  is  peace." 

He  forgot  about  his  determination  not  to 
grow  interested;  he  forgot  everything  but 
that  he  wanted  to  talk  to  her — to  draw  her 
out,  to  get  her  to  let  him  see  for  a  moment 
into  her  soul. 

And  in  his  day  he  had  been  no  mean 
manipidator  of  conversations  with  women, 
and  some  of  his  old  cunning  returned. 

They  spoke  softly  for  half  an  hour  in  the 
growing  evening  shadows,  both  oblivious 
of  the  tea;  they  spoke  of  books  and  ideas 
and  art,  and  abstract  things;  and  a  spell 
fell  upon  Gilbert  Andover,  so  that  after- 
wards, when  he  was  alone,  he  seemed  to  feel 
her  vibrations  and  her  presence  still,  and  it 
glorified  his  modest  domain. 

Little  Helen,  wearied  with  waiting  for 
them,  had  fallen  asleep  in  the  old  chair 
with  Cerberus — and  the  kettle  boiled 
fiercely  on  the  hob. 

"How  thoughtless  of  us!"  the  elder 
Helen  exclaimed — and  all  her  embarrass- 
ment and  reserve  seemed  to  return;  but 
eventually  they  had  quite  a  merry  meal, 
and  later  Gilbert  Andover  carried  the  little 
one  to  the  Inn,  and  there  said  good-night  to 
both.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  shaken 
hands  with  the  mother,  and  something 
moved  him  profoundly  when  her  thin,  soft 
fingers  lay  in  his.  What  different  sensations 
the  touch  of  different  hands  can  give.  Lot- 
tie's, he  remembered,  felt  like  a  claw  for  all 
its  white  skin.  This  woman  had  the  hand 
of  a  child. 

"I  cannot  thank  you  enough  for  saying 
you  will  look  after  Helen  to-morrow. 
Good-night!" 

"LIE  knew  some  of  her  story  now,  drawn 
n  from  her  bit  by  bit  through  long  days. 
It  was  not  a  pretty  one.  Married  very 
young  to  a  worthy  man;  boredom  in  the 


Dorothy's  Getting  Well 

Dorothy,  who  is  just  getting  over  the  measles,  has  no  more  than  said 
"My  goodness!  Why  don't  they  give  me  something  good  to  eat?  when 
the  wise  Kewpies  appear,  one  bearing  a  dish  of  delicious,  sparkling  Raspberry 
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another  bringing  a  spoon,  and  one  carrying  from  sight  the  hateful  medicine. 
Dorothy's  happy  face  expresses  her  approval. 

If  the  importance  of  satisfying  the  fickle  appetites  of  convalescents 
were  as  fully  understood  by  all  "big  folks"  as  it  is  by  doctors  and  nurses, 
getting  well  would  not  take  so  long  as  it  frequently  does. 

"America's  Most  Famous  Dessert"  is 
good  everywhere  and  the  delightful  pure 
fruit  flavors  of  Jell-O  appeal  to  all  appe- 
tites. There  are  seven  of  the  flavors: 
Raspberry,  Strawberry,  Lemon,  Orange, 
Cherry,  Peach,  Chocolate.  At  all  grocers' 
and  general  storekeepers',  10c.  each. 

The  new  Jell-O  book  is  a  real  Kewpie  book,  with 
pictures  of  Kewpies  by  Rose  O'Neill  herself.  If  you 
desire  one  and  will  write  and  ask  us  for  it  we  will 
send  it  to  you  free. 


THE  GENESEE  PURE  FOOD  CO., 
LeRoy,  N.  Y.,  and  Bridgeburg,  Can. 

The  name  JELL-O  Is  on  every  package  in  big  red  letters, 
sure  you  get  JELL-O  and  not  something  else 
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Magnificent  Steel  Launch  $QC 

Complete  with  Engine.  Ready  to  Run        %J  \J 


18-20-23  and  27  ft.  boats  at  proportionate  prices.  All  launches 
tested  and  fitted  with  Detroit  two-cycle  reversible  engines  with 
speed-controlling  lever — simplest  engine  made — starts  without 
cranking — has  only  3  moving  parts — anyone  can  run  it.  The  Safe 
Launch  —  absolutely  non-sinkable —  needs  no  boathouse.  All 
boats  fitted  with  air-tight  compartment?; — cannot  sink,  leak  or  rust, 
ers  of  the  patents  for  the  manufactureof  rolled  steel,  lock-seamed  steel  boats.    Orders  filled  the 

 eived.    Boats  shipped  to  every  part  of  the  world.    Free  Catalog.    Steel  Rowboats  $20.  (83) 

MICHIGAN  STEEL  BOAT  CO.,  126S  Jefferson  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 
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these  many  years 
Regal  Cars  have  been  distin- 
guished for  sturdy,  enduring 
construction. 

Today,  these  qualities  are 
more  than  ever  embodied  in 
each  model — in  every  car  that 
leaves  our  factory. 

Surely,  among  these  Three 
Regals  is  one  suited  to  your 
needs. 

A  Light  "Four"  at  $  650 

A  Standard  "Four"  at  1085 

A  "V"  Type  "Eight"  at   ...  .  1250 

All  are  amply  powered — moderately 

priced — completely  equipped — electric 

starting  and  lighting  included. 

All  models  comfortably  roomy — with 

full  stream  line  bodies,  and  crown 

fender. 

REGAL  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

544  Piquette  Avenue 
DETROIT,  MICH. 
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country;  a  sympathetic  friend  in  the  cav- 
alry regiment  quartered  near.  The  intoxi- 
cation of  first  passion,  and  awakening  to 
the  meaning  of  life  -  feeble  resistance,  terror, 
discovery,  precipitous  flight.  A  few  weeks' 
delirium  of  happiness — then  the  gall  of  the 
position,  the  disgrace,  the  coming  of  Ijaby 
Helen.  Oh,  no!  it  was  not  altogether  the 
lover's  fault  that  he  had  to  go  back  to  Hng- 
land  and  leave  her.  Her  husband  did  not 
approve  of  divorce,  and  never  attempted  to 
get  one  from  her,  for  all  her  passionate  ap- 
peals. He  merely  forbade  her  name  to  be 
mentioned,  and  repudiated  her  child.  She 
had  never  seen  him  again,  and  now  he  was 
dead  since  about  a  year.  The  lover?  Well, 
things  were  difficult  for  him — he  was  quite 
poor,  and  one  could  not  be  very  attractive 
to  a  man  when  one  was  ill  and  sole  nurse  to 
a  delicate  baby  in  a  back  street  in  Nice.  He 
could  not  be  altogether  blamed  when  his 
visits  grew  to  be  less  frequent.  The  journey 
was  so  expensive  and  the  stipulation  upon 
which  the  aunt's  pittance  was  given  was 
that  her  niece  should  remain  abroad.  No, 
it  was  not  Dick's  fault — altogether;  it  was 
fate.  Then,  American  heiresses  were  so 
clever,  and  Dick  was  so  handsome.  Yes, 
he  had  been  married  for  over  six  years 
now.  The  hurt  of  it  all  was  past  in  part; 
it  had  been  overwhelming  at  the  time,  and 
crushed  out  life  and  hope.  But  there  was 
little  Helen,  who  must  be  cared  for  and  fed, 
and  of  what  use  to  think,  and  to  brood? 
That  was  the  frightful  part — thought.  It 
was  only  a  grade  less  bad  than  hunger. 

The  last  admission  was  wrung  from  her. 
Yes,  they  had  been  hungry  sometimes. 
But  the  summer  was  coming,  and  even 
though  she  had  not  been  quite  successful 
perhaps  in  disposing  of  her  work  lately,  one 
could  live  on  less  in  the  warm  weather. 
The  aunt  had  fallen  into  poorer  circum- 
stances, and  the  pittance  had  been  reduced 
by  half. 

Gilbert  Andover  burned  with  indigna- 
tion. This  tender  creature  betrayed  and 
deserted — and  Lottie  a  triumphant,  hon- 
ored wife!  He  could  never  say  very  much 
of  sympathy,  the  story  had  come  to  him 
so  disjointedly,  covering  days,  and  lately, 
and  indeed  all  along,  she  had  seemed  to 
avoid  him  if  she  could — he  had  to  do  all  the 
seeking,  maneuvering.  Never  once  after 
the  day  he  took  care  of  little  Helen  had 
she  deliberately  come  his  way — but  he 
knew,  with  a  thrill  of  joy,  that  a  glad  fight 
gleamed  in  her  sad  eyes  for  a  moment  when 
they  met,  before  she  lowered  her  lids.  This 
avoidance  of  him  whetted  his  interest  into 
a  passion  which  now  obsessed  his  thoughts. 

He  paced  his  great  room  in  anxious  med- 
itation. He  desired  her  presence  intensely, 
desired  her  soft  voice  and  gentle  ways — 
desired  her  sympathy;  her  understanding 
of  his  books  and  his  thoughts,  desired 
passionately  to  clasp  her  to  his  heart,  ana 
caress  life  and  hope  and  happiness  back 
into  her  face.  But  he  had  sworn  a  vow. 
Never  again  would  he  be  bound  to  a  wo- 
man! No  thralls  should  tic  his  hands  by 
law. 

She  was  coming  to  have  tea  with  him, 
she  and  little  Helen.  She  had  promised  to 
sit  for  him,  just  for  a  lightning  sketch.  He 
sorted  over  his  silken  stuffs — rare  brocades 
collected  from  many  lands.  He  had  bought 
a  new  bundle  from  the  Jew  only  a  week 
before.  The  season  was  almost  over  now, 
and  things  were  going  (heap.  He  selected 
one,  a  gorgeous  amethyst  velvet  wrought 
with  silver.  This  he  would  wrap  her  in, 
and  she  should  stand  against  the  tapestry 
background  with  its  faded  blues  and 
greens.  For  once  she  would  be  garbed 
worthily    the  poor  beggar  queen! 

All  the  timidity  and  nervousness  of  the 
early  days  seemed  to  have  returned  to  her 
in  the  firal  moments.  Little  Helen  had 
stayed  below  with  Jeanne! tc,  whose  back 

i  ,m  hing  badly  to-day.  She  was  alone. 
1 1  (rat  raining  outside  —  the  vast  view  was 
B  blur  of  mist;  the  olive  logs  crackled,  the 
damp,  late  April  air  was  chill. 

"Welcome!"  he  i  tied,  Coming  forward  to 

mi  i  her,  and  there  was  something  tender 

and  possessive  in  Ml  manner  as  he  relieved 

hex  of  her  old  homespun  cloak. 

The  llc<  ting  color  dyed  her  pale  cheeks 
and  a  sparkle  dime  into  her  eyes.  It 
would  seem  thai  she  argued,  why  should 

he  ,i,,i  live  ami  enjoy  oerteU  after  all 

lor  DDI  day? 

Gilbert  Andover  took  her  hand  and  led 

her  to  the  place  by  the  tapestry  where  she 

v.i     lo  po-.r,  and  he  lui  led  I  lie  rich  old 

velvet  about  her  lingwingly  it  felt  good 
to  be  ihus  in  ii 

"Thil  piil ure  shall  have  no  name,"  he 
'ii  perea,  "and  no  dale,  and  no  fashion. 


It  shall  just  be,  Helen — as  she  should  be, 
clothed  in  silk — and  sheltered  and  pro- 
tected from  all  storms." 

The  woman  shivered  slightly,  but  she 
proudly  raised  her  head. 

"So  be  it.  'Tis  rest  to  play  a  little,  on 
an  April  day.  We  are  but  mummers  — 
always;  some  parts  are  happier  than 
others,  though." 

He  commenced  to  paint  rapidly,  and  all 
the  talent  which  he  had  ever  possessed 
seemed  to  direct  and  guide  his  brush.  Be 
was  exalted,  and  in  broad  strokes  he  began 
to  lay  on  color  which  grew  into  a  portrait 
of  the  woman's  very  soul. 

He  was  utterly  absorbed  in  his  work,  and 
for  an  hour  neither  of  them  spoke. 

Of  what  was  she  thinking  as  she  stood 
there,  quite  still?  He  wished  that  he  knew. 
The  touch  of  the  velvet  seemed  to  have 
given  her  back  something  which  she  had 
not  dared  to  claim  for  many  a  day — her 
place  among  mankind;  her  slender  figure 
looked  tall  and  straight,  the  long  line  of  her 
throat,  milky  white,  cut  sharply  against 
the  tapestry  background,  and  her  tired 
eyes  gazed  into  his.  And  if  he  had  known 
she  was  making  up  her  mind — because  she 
could  drift  in  peace  no  more.  For  she  also 
had  learned  the  story  of  his  life,  and  his 
hatred  and  resentment  of  bonds.  What 
could  the  end  of  their  intimacy  be?  That 
thrilling  vibration  in  each  other's  presence 
meant  to  each  that  the  other  was  growing 
dear — and  what  then? 

The  light  began  to  fade.  It  was  nearly 
six  o'clock,  and  the  sketch  was  almost 
done — and  there  out  of  the  canvas  glowed 
her  face.  For  once  Gilbert  Andover  was 
satisfied  with  his  own  work.  He  stood 
back  for  a  moment  and  beckoned  to  her  to 
come  and  look.  She  stretched  herself — a 
graceful,  quivering  movement — she  had 
grown  stiff  with  the  long  pose,  then  she 
glided  to  his  side. 

"Am  I  indeed  so?" 

"Yes — only  much  rarer." 

"An— I" 

She  turned  and  looked  at  him.  There 
was  question  and  pathos  and  pride  in  her 

eyes. 

"I  love  you,  Helen,"  he  said  breathless- 
ly— and  that  was  all. 

"Alas!"  she  cried,  and  lowered  her  gentle 
head. 

A_ND  now  she  was  gone,  and  a  weeping 
storm  raged  in  the  valley.  Gilbert 
Andover  again  paced  his  room  in  perplex- 
ity and  unrest.  Why  had  she  refused  to 
listen?— closed  his  mouth  with  her  soft 
fingers,  and  then,  seizing  her  cloak  and 
throwing  the  velvet  from  her,  had  fled 
down  the  stairs! 

Did  she  not  love  him?  Did  she  think  he 
was  going  to  insult  her — and  that  she  could 
not  bear  to  hear  it?  He  who  now  knew  he 
worshipped  her — and  had  conquered  at 
last  all  his  convictions,  and  was  prepared 
even  to  break  his  vow.  What  could  it 
mean?  He  had  let  her  go  without  further 
words,  that  he  might  think;  but  of  course 
now  he  must  follow  her  and  get  some  ex- 
planation. Then  passion  grew  and  grew. 
She  had  gone  out  into  the  rain — and  he- 
had  permitted  it. 

He  seized  his  felt  hat  and  stalked  down 
his  stairs. 

"Monsieur!"  Jeannelte  called  from  her 
bed,  as  he  passed  the  open  door.  Jeannelte 
must  slop  him-  she  must  hear  some  sorry 
news  which  had  come  to  her,  confirmed  or 
denied.  Was  it  true  that  the  sweet  lady 
meant  she  was  leaving  them?  She  and  her 
little  angel  child?  Why  had  the  tears  been 
in  her  eyes?  Surely  the  bon  Dieu  would 
not  permit  more  sorrow  lo  fall  upon  these 
two?  Hut  Gilbert  Andover  could  give  no 
answer  from  his  heart;  only  his  words  reas- 
sured her,  and  then  he  rushed  forth  into  the 

darkening  night. 

Yes,  Madame  was  in  her  room;  but  she 
was  engaged  but  packing;  and  she  could 
not  come  down;  and  were  not  they  ol  the 

nub, >vc  in  grief?  For  was  not  Madame 
leaving  them  <>n  the  morrow?  Going 

where?  To  Nice,  one  must  suppose,  But 
going,  yes    for  always. 

Guberl  Andover  used  methods  which 

have  ever  been  of  assistance  to  lovers. 
Mine  host  was  now  all  smiles.    It  was  im- 

perative  thai  Madame  come  down.  Then 

he  would  sec  what  COUld  be  done.  ( )f  course 
\luii  lieUT  could  speak  with  her  in  the  little 
lafe  deserted  at  this  hour.  And  here  he 
lit  a  lamp. 

Kill    il    was   some   minutes  before  the 

woman  entered  the  room. 

Her  (ace  was  pale,  and  linles  shadowed 
her  large  eyes. 
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ripe  Smokers:  Will 
You  Join  the  South 
\  Side  of  the  Barn 
Club? 


'*  "Tlic  south  side  of  the  barn  was  always 
|  ur  favorite  Sunday   smoking  place,"  said 

!ie  Man  with  Fifteen  Pipes. 
*  "After  all  the  stock  was  fed  we  boys  used 
I  3  go  round  to  the  south  side  of  the  barn, 
^rop  our  backs  against  the  sun-warmed  siding, 

lean  out  our  pipe  stems  with  timothy  straws 
|  nd  light  up. 

!  "Despite  occasional  tongue  bites  the  situ- 
tion  was  delightful.    Drip,  drip,  drip — came 

■  own  the  drops  of  water  at  the  corner  of  the 
uirn  from  the  melting  patches  of  snow  on 

i  he  roof. 

"The  cattle  snapped  the  corn  stalks,  and 
Carl,  our  driver,  came  up  and  coaxed  a  chew 
'  roin  one  of  the  boys. 

"The  neighbor  boys  got  to  coming  over 
and  our  Sunday  smoke 
on  the  south  side  be- 
came an  institution. 

"We  compared 
pipes,  introduced  .  new 
brands,  and  swapped 
knives: 

"One  day,  'Stiffy' 
brought  us  a  true  blue 
can  of  smoking.  It  was 
new  to  all  of  us  then, 
but  today  somewhere 
in  the  pockets  of  those 
who  sat  that  day  on  the 
south  side  of  the  barn 
you  would  find  among 
the  knives,  husking  pegs, 
aails  and  string  a  tin  of  Edgeworth  smoking 
tobacco." 

For  years  that  was  the  way  the  number  of 
Edgeworth  smokers  grew.  Someone  on  the 
train,  at  the  club,  in  the  home,  or  at  some 
smoker  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  barn  intro- 
duced Edgeworth  to  his  friends  and  it  took. 

We  got  the  idea.  We  want  to  introduce 
Edgeworth  to  you.  Like  a  true  friend  we'll 
furnish  you  with  a  trial  package  free.  Will 
you  accept? 

Just  send  your  name  and  address  and  the 
name  of  a  tobacco  dealer  you  sometimes  pat- 
ronize, and  you  will  receive  a  package  of 
Edgeworth  Ready-Rubbed  to  try.  You're 
under  no  more  obligation  to  like  it  than  the 
bovs  were  to  like  Stiffy's  sample,  but  you  do 
sort  of  owe  it  to  yourself  to  try  Edgeworth. 

Write  anyway  for  the  Sample  Package. 
Ask  any  dealer  when  you  want  to  buy. 

The  original  Edgeworth  was  a  Plug  Slice 
wrapped  in  gold  foil  and  sold  in  a  blue  tin. 
Edgeworth  now  comes  also  in  Ready-Rubbed 
i  that  may  be  bought  in  10c  and  50c  tins  every- 
where and  in  handsome  $1.00  humidor  pack- 
ages. Edgeworth  Plug  Slice,  15c,  25c,  50c  and 
$1.00.  Mailed  prepaid  if  your  dealer  has  none. 

Edgeworth  Ready-Rubbed  makes  a  tight, 
round  cigarette,  easy  to  roll  and  slightly 
milder  than  a  pipe  and  refreshing  in  flavor. 

Write  to  Larus  &  Brother  Co.,  31  South 
21st  Street,  Richmond,  Va.  This  firm  was 
established  in  1877,  and  besides  Edgeworth 
makes  several  other  brands  of  smoking  to- 
bacco, including  the  well-known  Qboid— 
I  granulated  plug — a  great  favorite  with  smokers 
for  many  years. 

To  Retail  Tobacco  Merchants— If  your 
jobber  cannot  supply  Edgeworth,  Larus  & 
Bro.  Co.  will  gladly  send  you  a  one  or  two 
dozen  carton,  of  any  size  of  the  Plug  Slice 
or  Ready-Rubbed,  by  prepaid  parcel  post 
at  the  same  price  you  would  pay  jobber. 


Spare  Time  Money 

HEARST'S  MAGAZINE  wishes  to  buy 
your  spare  time  and  will  pay  you  liberally 
for  it.  We  have  a  plan  by  means  of  which 
any  ambitious  person  can  increase  their 
present  income  by  devoting  a  portion  of 
their  spare  time  to  our  interests.  It  will 
cost  you  nothing  to  obtain  full  particulars 
regarding  the  plan,  and  it  may  put  hundreds 
of  dollars  in  your  pocket. 

Address  all  inquiries  to 

Mr.  Taylor 
e/0  HEARST'S  MAGAZINE 
119  West  40th  Street  New  York  City 


"Alas!  why  have  you  come?  I— under- 
stand. Oh,  I  do  not  want  to  hear  you  say 
it! — I  would  rather  go  away  with  the  mem- 
ory of  this  month  of  peace  unspoilt." 

Gilbert  Andover  stepped  forward  and 
seizing  them  firmly,  held  both  her  tremb- 
ling hands. 

"Indeed  you  do  not  understand.  Oh, 
Helen,  my  very  dear,  I  have  come  because 
I  love  you — and  I  want  you  to  stay  with  me 
always,  and  let  me  protect  and  comfort  you. 
I  want  you — for  my  wife." 

Her  eyes  grew  soft.  "That  is  good;  but 
if  you  were  again  bound  by  chains  they 
would  begin  to  chafe,  and  love  would  go. 
Gilbert  " 

"My  sweet!"  he  cried — and  waiting  for 
no  more  he  clasped  her  in  his  arms. 

"Gilbert,"  she  whispered — "I  love  you 
too,  and  that  is  why  I  will  never  marry  you. 
That  tie  is  not  for  outcasts  like  you  and  me. 
It  is  for  people  who  must  live  their  lives  in 
the  world  and  make  good  examples  for  the 
community.  My  child  is  nameless;  I  am 
disgraced;  we  owe  no  duty  to  our  station. 
It  would  be  a  wretched  mockery  to  bind 
such  a  being  as  me — to  you — by  law." 

'"Oh,  hush,  my  dear.  Arc  you  not 
worthy  of  highest  honor?  " 

She  stepped  back  from  his  sheltering 
arms  and  framed  his  adoring  face  in  her 
two  thin  hands. 

"Gilbert—you  shall  give  me  highest 
honor.  Listen,  dear  one.  Since  you  love 
me  truly,  and  I  love  you — you  shall  take 
me  to  your  house  and  your  heart — and  we 
shall  live  for  each  other  while  love  lasts, 
without  thongs  or  chains.  And  he  will  stay 
the  longer  with  us,  because  he  will  be 
free  " 

He  held  her  to  him  again.  "Helen, 
Helen,  I  love  you.  I  cannot  accept  such 
sacrifice." 

"Oh,  my  dear" — and  now  there  was  a. 
calm  pride  and  repose  in  her  mien,  lifting  it 
to  dignity  and  grace.  "It  is  no  sacrifice; 
it  would  be  if  we  tried  to  conform  to  con- 
vention.   Listen,  and  you  will  understand. 


Could  anything  you  could  do  give  me  bark 
the  world's  respect,  or  Helen  a  name?  No, 
nothing.  I  would  be  a  drag,  a  disgrace  to 
you,  should  you  ever  wish  to  return  to  your 
kind;  and  I  should  once  more  have  the 
anguish  of  grieving  to  see  you,  too,  held  by 
obligation,  while  desiring  to  go.  I  will  stay 
with  you  and  be  your  love,  and  you  shall 
soothe  and  caress  back  joy  of  life  for  me. 
And  for  you  I  will  be — that  which  you  now 
desire;  and  for  the  rest,  we  will  leave  it  to 
fate.  No  blows  could  be  harder  than  those 
I  have  been  dealt  already,  and  if  we  make 
no  vows  we  shall  not  be  able  to  break  them. 
Ah!  you  cannot  love  me— since  you  hesi- 
tate!" 

"I  love  you  more  than  words  will  tell!" 

"Then  let  us  argue  no  further!  I  would 
not  say  all  this  to  you  if  I  were  untarnished. 
If  1  could  be  an  honor  to  you  before  the 
world,  which  was  once  yours  and  mine,  then 
I  would  marry  you  and  try  to  be  a  glory  to 
your  house.  But  the  world  has  cast  us 
aside,  justly,  because  we  broke  its  laws; 
and  I  will  never  creep  back  through  the 
mud.  We  are  free  here  in  this  land  of 
beauty  and  peace,  where  the  echo  of  out- 
side things  seldom  comes.  The  bon  Dieu 
will  understand  us,  and  what  love  means. 
Gilbert,  to-morrow,  since  it  would  seem 
that  you  so  desire  to  make  vows!" — and 
here  she  smiled  divinely — "you  shall  take 
me  with  you  to  the  church,  and  we  shall 
kneel  before  St.  Antoine  de  Padoue,  and 
you  shall  swear  on  your  honor  as  a  gentle- 
man that  you  will  care  for  little  Helen  and 
protect  her  frail  life,  and  you  shall  swear  to 
me  that  you  will  have  courage  to  tell  me 
the  truth  should  love  begin  to  wane — and 
then,  then  you  shall  take  us  both  to  your 
home,  and  we  shall  find  consolation." 

And  Gilbert  Andover  understood  at  last 
the  greatness  of  her  spirit,  and  the  depth  of 
her  love,  and  he  fell  upon  his  knees  and 
kissed  her  hand.  And  as  she  stood  there  in 
the  dim  light  of  the  one  oil  lamp — her  head 
thrown  back — he  saw  her,  in  his  vision, 
crowned  a  queen. 


"Mr.  Dooley"  on  Our  Defenses 
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rifleman  I've  obsarved  are  thim  that  I  see 
in  th'  shootin'  gall'ry  down  th'  sthreet, 
where  ye  get  a  good  freckled,  five-cent  see- 
gar  ivry  time  ye  ring  th'  bell  on  th'  dummy. 

"I  don't  know  what  to  make  iv  it.  Ye 
mustn't  think,  though,  that  we're  doin' 
nawthin'  to  get  ready.  No,  sir,  we  ar-re 
pro-ceedin'  in  a  thurly  scientific  way  to 
stand  off  th'  invader.  In  the  first  place  we 
pick  out  a  thrained  body  iv  experts  to  tell 
us  exactly  what  we've  got  to  do.  They 
wurruk  on  it  all  year  an'  at  th'  end  iv  th'  year 
they  appear  before  a  comity  iv  Congress. 
Th'  ladin'  mimber  iv  th'  comity  is  Con- 
gressman Alpha  Woolhat,  th'  military  ex- 
pert ivth'  Ozark  "Clarion-Chronicle."  I've 
been  readin'  a  repoort  iv  th'  examination. 

"The  Chairman— '  Admiral,  ye  say  that 
we  ought  to  have  twinty  more  battleships 
with  fourteen-inch  guns  in  th'  forward 
turrets? ' 

"Congressman  Woolhat— 'Wait  a  min- 
yit.  This  is  a  subjick  that  I've  give  gr-reat 
study  to,  an'  no  man  in  th'  United  States 
Navy,  spongin'  his  livin'  off  th'  sweat  iv  th' 
brow  iv  th'  toilin'  masses,  can  tell  me  what 
we  want.  This  admiral  don't  know  what 
he's  talkin'  about.  If  war  was  declared 
there  ar-re  a  millyon  brave  fellows  in  th' 
mountains  iv  me  native  state  who  would 
raise  up,  march  to  th'  county  seat,  an'^ 
desthroy  th'  invader.  But  suppose  th' 
worst  that  cud  happen,  happened.  Sup- 
pose they  desthroyed  Wash'nton,  _  New 
York,  Chicago  an  th'  other  homes  iv  th' 
pampered  plutycrats.  What  difference  wud 
it  make  to  th'  rest  iv  th'  counthry?  Th' 
entire  popylation  iv  th'  United  States  cud 


retire  to  th'  gin'rous  hills,  th'  rude  but  hos- 
pital shingled  cabins  iv  th'  mos'  gloryous 
state  that  th'  sun  iv  hiven  shines  down 
upon,  an'  there  amongst  a  popylation  com- 
posed entirely  iv  brave  men  an'  fair  women, 
each  ownin'  a  dog  iv  their  own,  cud  defy  th' 
inimy.  I  am  sure  that  no  foreigner  how- 
iver  bold  wud  want  to  go  to  my  disthrict. 
Gintelmin,'  he  says,  'no  wan  is  better  quali- 
fied to  speak  on  naval  matthers  thin  I  am. 
I  have  had  more  practice  thin  all  th'  ad- 
mirals in  th'  navy.  An'  I  tell  ye,  all  we 
need  f'r  th'  definse  iv  this  counthry  is  a  few 
good  lively  tugs,  like  what  I  saw  whin  I 
wint  to  Saint  Looey  las'  winter,  to  go  out 
to  sea  an'  give  warnin'  to  th'  pampered 
childhren  iv  luxury  in  th'  East  whin  it  is 
time  f'r  thim  to  lave  th'  resorts  iv  crime 
where  they  live  an'  duck  out  f'r  th'  glory- 
ous Southwest,  he  says.  '  I  wish  to  examine 
th'  admiral  on  a  few  tichnical  p'ints  which 
some  iv  th'  comity  may  not  undherstand 
an'  I  want  him  to  answer  thim  now.  Ad- 
miral, ye  have  been  talkin'  iv  this  an'  that, 
an'  wan  thing  or  another,  an'  thrajectories 
an'  so  foorth,  an'  among  other  things  ye 
mintioned  turrets.   Did  ye  or  did  ye  not  ? ' 

"Th'  Admiral— T  did,  sir.' 

"Congressman  Woolhat— '  That  is  a 
p'int  that  I'd  like  ye  to  make  more  clear. 
Admiral,  what  is  a  turret?' 

"An'  so,  Hinnissy,  we  needn't  bother 
about  it.  Th'  counthry  is  safe  in  th'  hands 
iv  these  iminent  statesmen. 

"Don't  ye  think  we  are  prepared  f'r  th' 
worst?  "  asked  Mr.  Hennessy. 

"Ye  bet  we  are,"  said  Mr.  Dooley. 
"That's  just  what  we're  prepared  f'r." 


ART 


{Continued  from  page  371) 


works  of  the  painters  of  modern  Germany. 
These  latter  may  often  have  offended, 
sometimes  shocked,  but  more  generally 
have  rescued  the  nude  in  art  from  pining 
away  in  the  boudoir,  and  have  shown  the 
human  form  divine  in  more  of  its  godly 


attributes  than  it  has,  heretofore,  been 
accorded  in  France.  The  canvases  ot 
Franz  Stuck,  Fritz  Erler,  and  of  Hans 
Thoma  exemplify  this.  Of  course  the 
Teutonic  vision  is  focused  from  a  view- 
point less  in  common  with  the  intent  of 


SKIN 
BATHING 


With 


CimCDRA. 
SOAP 


Means  in.  most  cases  a  soft, 
clear  skin  free  from  redness, 
roughness,  irritations  and 
pimples  when  followed  by 
gentle  applications  of  Cuti- 
cura  Ointment.  These  fra- 
grant, super-creamy  emol- 
lients appeal  to  dainty,  dis- 
criminating women  and  sat- 
isfy the  most  fastidious,  while 
meeting  every  want  of  the 
toilet  and  nursery. 


K  SAMPLES  FREE  * 

Although  Cuticura  Soap  and  Ointment  are  sold 
throughout  the  world  you  may  try  them  before  buy- 
ing by  sending  post-card  to  nearest  depot  lor  free 
sample  of  each  with  32-page  Skin  Book:  F.  Newbery 
&  Sons,  27,  Charterhouse  Sq..  London,  Eng.:  R. 
Towns  &  Co.,  Sydney.  N.S.W.;  Lennon,  Ltd.,  Cape 
Town;  Muller,  Maclean  &  Co.,  Calcutta  or  Bom- 
bay; Potter  Drug  and  C'hem.  Corp.,  Boston,  U.S.A. 
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Sent  to  You 

On  30  Days' 
FREE  Trial! 

The  World  Famous  J 

EUREKA  ELECTRIC 

Vacuum  Cleaner 


Yes  Madam,  that  is  exactly  what  we 
mean.      Y\  e   will    ship    you    one  of  our 
superb,  brand  new,  easy   gliding  and  deep  clean- 
ing Eureka  Electric  Vacuum  Cleaners  on  30  Days' 
FREE  Cleaning  Trial. 

Y\  e  are  going  to  loan  you  this  splendid 
cleaner  for  a  full  month.     Remember,  this  free  loan 
won't  cost  you  a  penny.     We  even  pay  the  ex- 
press charges.    We  bear  every  expense.    We  want 
.  to  let   you  find  out  for  yourself  the  wonderful 

house  cleaning  powers  of  the    Eureka  Electric 

Cleaner.  _ 

Without  Cost  To  You! 

Simply  send  the  coupon  below  or 
write  us,  and  we  will  mail  you  the  full  details 

of  this  exceptional  free  loan  offer.   We  will  also  send  you. 
free  and  prepaid,  our  beautiful  illustrated  booklet. 

No  strings  are  attached  to  this  Free  Loan 
proposition— no  cost  to  you  whatsoever.  We  want 
you  to  use  the  Eureka  Cleaner  for  30  days  just  as 
though  it  were  your  own.  Clean  vour  carpets 
and  your  rugs  with  it.  Try  it  on  your  draperies;  clean 
your  furniture,  your  mattresses  and  your  walls  with  it.  Try 
it  in  all  the  nooks  and  comers:  subject  it  to  every  test  vou 
can  think  off. 

We  want  you  to  prove  to  yourself  that  the 
reka  is  the  smoothest  running,  most  dur- 
able and  deepest  cleaning  Electric  Vacuum 
Cleaner  m  the  world.  And  then,  if  you  are  not  more  than 
delighted  with  it.  send  it  back  to  us  at  our  expense.  But  if 
you  decide  you  simply  cannot  get  along  without  the  cleaner, 
then  keep  it  AND 

Pay  Just  As  You  Wish 

That's  right.  You  can  buy  this  superb 
Eureka  Cleaner  on  easy  payments  —  amounting  to 
only  a  few  cents  a  day.  Furthermore,  you  are 
buying  direct  from  the  fac- 
tory at  the  rockbottom  special 
factory  price.  Xo  extra  profits 
whatever  for  you  to  pay — abso- 
lute! y>othing  except  the  actual 
cost  of  producing  this  machine 


Read  These 

I  Special  Features 

.  The  Eureka  only  weighs 
I  10  lb*,  and  runs  aa  easily 

m  a  carpet  (weeper.  It 
a  wonderfully 

V  j/iy  and  powerful  iuc. 

ion.     Pick,  up  lint. 

bread.,  raveling*  and  ev- 

Ty  speck  of  du»t  and  dirt. 

t  U  built    to  nand  the 

DOS*  difficult  rivalling  and 
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plus  the  one  smallprofit  of  the 
manufacturer.  We  make  the 
world  famous  Eureka  Cleaner 
ourselves,  each  and  every  part. 

You  deal  directly  with  us, 
getting  the  special  price,  the 
great  30  day  free  trial,  and, 
best  of  all.  the  easiest  kind  of 
easy  payments 


Mail  This  Coupon  w  /  COUPON 

W  Eureka  Vacuum  Cleaner  Co. 
^    Dept.  H4,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Pill  out  this  coupon  and  mail  it 

r  on  a  p 
•end  you  tn 


ho  coupon  and  mail  it  to  us  at  once,  or  send 
ind  address  in  a  letter  or  on  a  postal.   The  min- 


-jc  full  details  of 
rial  loan  otter  and  special  easy  payment 
I  also  send  you  our  beautifully  jUus- 
frce  and  prepaid.    Do  not  put  this 
Send  the  coupon  or  write  today.  * 


t>    Gentlemen:  —  Absolutely  free  to  me.  send 
f   ill  once  lb"  details  of  your  grout  free  tri:d 
oiler  and  alw>  your   beautilul  illustrated 
booklet. 


Eureka  Vacuum  Cleaner  Co.,  ~ 

Dapt.  H4,  Detroit,  Michigan  * 


Nam*. 


AiUlna. 


Drunkenness 
and  Drug  Using 
Can  Bf?  Cured 

Our  tfatmrnt  fiat 
•Iwl  »ri"  \r%\  of  rhn-ty-fivf! 
yjtn  *r,<)  r  in-r'l  |,,|f ,,  m,|JlofK 
DortnolrMiivalc.  f>nlymedi- 
ri\  exprrtt  allowed  to  grvc  ihe 
trnvdVi  In  ',«;r  own  rrahfiitiont. 


FOR 

INFORMATION 
WRITE  TO  fOl- 
10WIN0  KEELtT 
INSTITUTES : 
•Imrs,  r»  .  «*m  rm  *»•. 

IWsli!    !"»,   H»    H.    Mr.,.. I  M|. 
•Un  frsnrlvo,  ('«!.,  Ilonrlw  MM.. 
Mlnpln.lal..  Mai .h  «l  rnn.  IIMr. 
'«     1   .«>H.    "I"  \.  Kill..  h|. 


II. 1  kf>rU(.,  Irk. 
ll.l.M.  III. 
"         .  Imt. 

ii.i.n.M.  ii>4. 
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French  art  than  with  the  technique  of 
French  painting,  of  which  it  has  availed 
itself  liberally,  though  with  facile  adapta- 
tion. However,  distracting  and  extraordi- 
nary though  the  performances  of  many  of 
the  German  painters  may  be,  still  there  re- 
mains with  them— the  thinking  ones— a 
reverence  that  makes  for  much  enduring 
German  art. 

Our  American  painters,  too,  have  come  to 
understand  the  true  worth  of  that  art  which 
is  not  merely  the  product  of  an  intricate 
imagination  and  an  ingenious  turn  at  de- 
sign. Many  of  our  own  painters,  Arthur 
B.  Davies  for  one,  having  shown  us,  quite 
as  much  as  Muenier  in  his  "  Soir  d'ete' '  has 
shown  his  compatriots,  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  confine  one's  art  to  problems  which 
may  make  catalogs  of  exhibitions  sell  well, 
and  cause  visitors  to  leave  their  children 
at  home.  Lifeless  and  of  little  enduring 
worth  is  any  art  that  fears  to  study  the  hu- 
man form  (as  lifeless  as  Italian  art  was  be- 
fore Giotto).  But  the  sanest  and  most 
epochal  works  will  be  those  which,  when 
presenting  the  unclothed  figure,  present 
it  endowed  with  sweet  decency  or  the  ma- 
jesty of  decency  like  Botticelli's  "La  Prima- 
vera"  or  Michaelangelo's  "Last  Judgment." 

The  painting  by  Carrier-Belleuse,  "Les 
pointes  en  dehors,"  is  not  this  artist's  first 
presentation  of  the  subject.  His  other 
ballet-class,  painted  some  years  ago,  is  well- 
known  to  everyone,  but  the  present  "classs 
de  l'Opera  "  is  far  more  interesting  in  ar- 
rangement, and  finer,  it  must  be  conceded, 
as  a  work  of  art.  Here  art  has  transformed 
a  simple  movement  into  a  commanding 
opus,  which  reminds  one  of  Goethe's  re- 
mark: "How  serious  every  trifle  becomes 
the  moment  it  is  treated  according  to  the 
principles  of  art,"  though  one  would  not 
consider  the  little  group  in  "Les  pointes 
en  dehors"  as  a  trifling  subject;  in  this 
instance  it  is  the  incident  which,  in  actual- 
ity appears  trifling,  but  endowed  with  a 
true  and  significant  art,  has,  from  the 
brush  of  Carrier-Belleuse,  become  seriously 
of  moment.  When  the  painter  comes  to 
his  task  of  recording  his  art,  as  a  painter 
must  do  in  his  painting,  he  has  color  and 
design  to  combine,  and  juggling  them  with 
master-hand  conveys,  through  his  skill, 
semblances  of  reality  phis  the  reflection  of 
bis  art,  as  in  this  painting. 

After  all  the  sanest  art,  that  is  to  say 
true  art,  is  that  which  reflects  reality,  but 
in  a  magic  mirror.  The  painter's  technique 
is  that  which  gives  permanence  to  the  sem- 
blance of  this  reflection.  As  with  all  magic 
things  we  must  be  content  with  some  part 
of  art's  mystery,  though  we  believe,  of 
course,  that  it  is  soul-wizardry  which  makes 
it  possible  for  great  painters  to  paint  great 
pictures.  One  painting  not  fully  developed 
in  accessory  qualities  may  give  us  linear 
suggestion  (design  emphasis),  another  an 
expression  of  solids  by  means  of  cleverly 
placed  lights  and  shadows,  and  still  another 
an  agreeable  arrangement  of  color.  Each 
quality  may  be  pleasing,  but  a  perfect 
painting  is  one  which  combines  design, 
color,  and  texture,  light  and  shade: — all  being 
required  to  render  the  full  truth  of  the  sub- 
ject apparent.  Although  one  does  not  say 
that  "Les  pointes  en  dehors"  is  a  great 
work  of  art  or  that  the  "Soir  d'ete"  is 
within  that  measure,  yet  both  these  paint- 
ings exhibit  the  fact  that  they  are  works 
inspired  by  true  art.  Their  esthetic  quali- 
ties arc  at  once  apparent,  and  yet  they  have 
given  us  truth  from  nature  in  beautiful 
form.  In  this  connection  one  remembers 
that  it  was  Benjamin  Constant  who 
pointed  out  that  the  painter  must  not  give 
us  color  that  is  finer  in  quality  than  the 
design,  nor  must  the  design  greatly  surpass 
1  he  1  olor  in  merit.  Many  painters  and  many 
critics  care  more  for  art  than  for  nature. 
Nevertheless  though  he  be  creative,  con- 
structive, and  personally  expressive,  a 
painter  will  find  that  all  true  and  sane- 
art's  suggestions  are  derived  from  nature 
and  not  from  the  disorders  of  perverted 
mentalily. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  depend  on  the  arl 
of  any  single  nation  today  to  exemplify 
modern  tendencies,  though  the  paintings 
here  r<  proiliK  cd  are  referred  to  as  conveni- 
ently lilting  the  argument  that  the  sanity 
of  true  ;i r I  makes  for  greatness  and  perma- 
nent and  is  to  be  found  well  cultivated  in 

modern  painting.   We  are,  at  the  same 

lime,  free  to  give  preference  lo  (he  qualities 
of  COmpOSil  ion.  i  olor,  Bubjei  I ,  or  treat  men  I . 
That  ll  to  nay,  we  may  prefer  the  linear, 

the  chromatic,  the  subject  matter  or  the 

lediniqiir  lo  ot her  qualil ies;  but  that  has 
l'  do  wilh  taste,  and  publii  taste  has  not 
always  been  tutored  by  sanity. 
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le'd  soon  be  worth  more  to  'im  than  any 

her  woman  in  Europe." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  this  man  has  been 
ounding  Maura  Lambert?"  was  Kestner's 
irt  demand. 

"Watchel  never  hounds  anybody.  He  s 
»  smooth  for  that.  He  jus'  does  the 
jider-act.  runnin'  out  a  web  an'  waitin 
is  chance." 

"What's  the  plant?     was  his  next  dc- 
land.  •    _.  „ 

"Maura's  hangin'  out  in  the  Piazza  bar- 
erini  She's  got  two  or  three  rooms  there. 
,  couple  o'  days  ago  the  Dago  girl  who 
ike-;  care  o'  those  rooms  for  her  lost  the 
evs  Thev  were  pinched,  an'  by  one  o' 
Vatchel's  men.  There's  an  Austrian  agent 
,amed  Rulil,  who's  been  diggin'  out  Eye- 
afian  amy  secrets.  He's  been  report  in 
o  the  Chief  o'  the  General  Staff  o'  the 
•bhth  Army  Corps.  That's  stationed  at 
•rague.  They're  goin'  to  take  his  ol'  code 
nessages,  an'"  stick  in  the  cipher  key,  an^ 
opies"  o'  the  blue-prints  an'  maps  an 
hin-s  he's  gathered  up.  Then  they  re 
'oin'  to  plant  'em  in  Maura's  desk.  It  s 
'en  to  one  they're  got  'em  there  already, 
["{might  Watchel  and  two  o'  his  Eyetahan 
,ubs  are  goin'  to  make  a  bluff  o'  raidin' 
hem  rooms,  Watchel  holdin'  back  until  the 
wo  subs  dig  out  the  papers.  And  then 
.Vatchel's  goin'  to  step  in  an'  catch  her 
>n  the  bounce.  He's  goin'  to  pose  as  the 
ittle  gawd  fr'm  the  machine,  an'  buy  em 
>ff  until  she  can  get  out  o'  Rome  an'  across 
:o  Corfu  or  Ragusa.  An'  that  means  he  s 
*ot  her  tied  up  for  his  own  work.  An  it 
nav  mean  he's  got  her  for  more  'n  that 

Kestner  looked  at  his  watch.  The  old 
listle"  air  had  gone  from  him.  He  was 
snce  more  on  his  feet.  "I'm  goings  to  get 
to  those  rooms  before  Watchel  gets  there. 
[  want  you  to  keep  Maura  Lambert  away 
from  her  rooms  until  eight  o'clock  tonight. 

"That's  easy!"  admitted  Sadie,  as  she 
rose  to  her  feet.  "It  may  help  some,"  she 
ab«entlv  added,  "to  know  that  this  guy 
Watchel  used  to  call  himself  by  the  name 
of  Wimpffen!"  .  ■ 

"Wimpffen!"  echoed  Kestner,  with 
quicklv  narrowed  eyes  and  a  heavier  droop 
to  bis  meditative  hps.  "  So  it's  Wimpffen: 

ESTXER'S  next  hour  was  a  frantically 
■  busy  one.  Almost  his  first  move  was 
to  wire  Wilsnach  at  the  Paris  Office,  using 
the  familiar  Sen-ice  Code.  "Send  me 
Wimpffen's  record  quick."  This  was  fol- 
lowed bv  hurried  calls  at  certain  Embassies 
and  on  certain  aides,  followed  again  by  a 
brief  ialk  with  two  civic  officials,  and  a 
secret  conference  with  the  uniformed  head 
of  the  Intelligence  Department. 

It  was  less  than  half  an  hour  later  that 
an  invalid  American,  much  muffled  up, 
made  a  circuit  of  the  Piazza  Barberini, 
looking  for  rooms. 

It  was  several  hours  later  that  a  figure 
oddly  resembling  this  same  invalid  ap- 
peared on  a  loggia  overlooking  a  diminutive 
walled  garden  bathed  in  the  soft  light  of 
an  Italian  moon.  Having  reasonably  as- 
sured himself  that  he  was  unobserved,  he 
betraved  an  agility  unlooked  for  in  one  of 
his  v'ears  as  he  climbed  over  the  heavy 
stone  balustrade,  swung  himself  to  a  nearby 
jointed  iron  water-pipe,  and  climbed  nimbly 
down  to  a  shuttered  window.  A  few  mo- 
ments' work  with  a  piece  of  tempered  steel 
had  the  sashes  open,  and  the  house-breaker, 
having  made  sure  his  revolver  was  m  the 
sidepocket  of  his  coat  climbed  quietly  and 
nimblv  inside. 

There  he  took  out  a  flashlight  and  be- 
gan a  hurried  but  none  the  less  methodic 
exploration  of  the  small  apartment.  He 
noted  the  sleepy  canary  in  a  painted  Swiss 
cage,  the  number  of  bowls  and  vases  about 
the  place,  filled  with  spring  flowers,  Ro- 
man anemones  and  narcissi  and  daffodils 
and  Parma  violets. 

He  deliberated  for  some  time  over  a 
heavy  teakwood  desk  which  he  found 
securely  locked.  He  studied  this  old-fash- 
ioned piece  of  furniture,  back  and  front, 
testing  its  panels  and  feeling  about  it  for 
a  possible  secret  spring.  Then  he  gave 
his  attention  to  the  lock. 

Then  he  suddenly  paused  in  the  midst 
of  his  work.  With  a  movement  equally 
abrupt  he  reached  out  for  his  flashlight 
and  snapped  it  off.  Then  he  sat  at  the 
desk,   without  moving.     For  distinctly 
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there  came  to  him  the  sound  of  a  key  being 
turned  in  a  lock  and  a  door  being  opened. 

He  heard  the  door  close,  and  then  the 
sound  of  a  quick  step.  The  next  moment 
a  wall-switch  snapped  and  the  room  flowered 
into  sudden  light.  And  then  he  saw  that 
the  intruder  was  Maura  Lambert. 

He  still  sat  there  as  she  crossed  the  room 
and  placed  her  paint-box  on  a  table  beside 
the  bronze  bowl  heaped  with  Parma  violets. 
She  stooped  for  a  moment,  to  bury  her  face 
in  the  flowers.  When  she  raised  her  head 
again,  she  stopped  and  half-turned  about,  as 
though  some  psychic  current  had  carried 
to  her  the  warning  of  his  presence  there. 

Her  bewildered  gaze  fell  on  Kestner.  _ 

She  put  out  one  hand,  as  he  rose  to  his 
feet,  and  steadied  herself  by  resting  her 
finger-tips  against  the  edge  of  the  table  be- 
side her.  "  I  thought  you  were  not  to  follow 
me!" 

"  I  love  you,  and  I  want  you,"  was  his  reply. 
"Can't  you  give  me  a  shred  of  hope?"  he 
pleaded  as  he  caught  her  passive  hand  in  his. 
Yet  its  possession  brought  him  no  sense  of 
triumph.  She  stared  down  at  it  as  it  hung 
limp  and  listless  between  his  fingers,  as 
though  in  it  lay  epitomized  all  that  was  ab- 
horrent in  her  past  life. 

She  wavered  mistily  for  a  moment  before 
his  eyes.  Then  his  hungering  arms  went  out, 
and  she  seemed  to  melt  into  them,  and  he 
stood  holding  her  sobbing  body  against  his 
own. 

"Oh,  it's  no  use,"  she  said  with  a  little 
child-like  wail.  "I  can't  help  it!  I  love 
you!    I  do!    I  do!" 

ABRUPT  as  the  crash  of  a  stone  through 
a  conservatory-pane  came  the  break 
in  the  silence  which  had  enisled  them.  It 
came  in  the  form  of  a  knock  on  the  door, 
"Wait!"  he  said  in  a  whisper  as  he  started 
for  the  door.  But  before  he  could  cross  the 
room  that  door  swung  open  and  a  man 
stepped  inside. 

Kestner  saw  at  a  glance  that  the  man  was 
Watchel,  at  one  time  answering  to  the  name 
of  Wimpffen,  and  at  still  another  time  known 
as  Keudell. 

"Herr  Keudell,  I  believe?" 
Kestner  had  the  satisfaction  of  beholding 
the  deep-set  eyes  betray  one  brief  second  of 
disquiet.    But  it  was  a  second  and  no  more. 
"Herr  Watchel,"  corrected  the  other. 
Kestner  bowed. 

Watchel  made  a  sign  to  the  white-faced 
woman  who  stood  so  intently  watching  them. 

"  Get  this  man  out  of  here,"  he  commanded 

"That,"  was  Kestner's  easy  retort,  "may 
not  be  as  simple  as  it  appears." 

Watchel  threw  back  the  silk-lined  cape  of 
his  Inverness.  Then  he  went  to  the  door  and 
opened  it.  Having  done  that,  he  took  out 
a  timepiece  of  heavily  embossed  gold. 

"I  will  give  you  three  minutes,"  he  calmly 
announced.  "Three  minutes  and  no 
more." 

"And  then?  "  suggested  Kestner. 
"Please  go!"  Maura  timorously  implored. 
"You  want  me  to?"  he  demanded,  staring 
at  her  colorless  face. 
"Yes,"  she  answered. 
"Then  you'll  tell  me  why,"  insisted  Kest- 
ner. - 
"  For  two  months  I  have  been  m  this  man  s 
pay,"  she  slowly  and  distinctly  said. 
"In  this  man's  pay?"  echoed  Kestner. 
"I  was  alone,  and  without  money,  I  made 
copies  of  a  passport,"  she  went  on,  "and 
was  paid  for  it  by  him.    Then  I  copied 
a  signature  on  the  official  paper  of  the  Aus- 
trian Embassy,  and  was  paid  for  that.  Then 
this  man  came  to  me  and  said  I  would  have 
to  go  with  him  to  Corfu,  where  I  could  work 
with  him  on  duplicates  of  the  Toulon  forti- 
fications.   I  refused  to  go.    He  tried  to 
force  me  to  go,  but  that  same  day  I  met  Sadie 
Wimpel  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna.  Through 
her  I  got  a  commission  to  make  gallery 
copies  for  an  English  dealer." 

Kestner  turned  slowly  about,  confronting 
the  man  who  still  stood  with  the  timepiece 
in  his  hand. 

"You  can  put  away  that  watch,'  he  an- 
nounced with  a  steely  incisiveness. 

"Why  can  I?"  asked  Watchel,  still  making 
a  pretence  of  viewing  him  with  bland  and 
rounded  eyes.  .  . 

''Because  I'm  going  to  thrash  you  within  an 
inch  of  your  life!"  declared  the  American  as 
he  threw  off  his  coat  and  tossed  it  into  a 
corner  of  the  room. 
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  Billiards 

Turns  Back  the  Years 


This  princely  sport— like  some  good 
women  outwit  old  age ! 

In  thousands  of  homes  that  now 
Tables,  the  mothers  and  fathers,  and 

Each  evening  there  are  lively  doings  in 
clapping  proclaims  a  brilliant  shot— each 
that  billiards  has  played  on  some  unlucky 

Bless  your  home  with  billiards!  Let  all 
golden  hours  of  youth  it  brings. 


fairy  godmother — is  helping  men  and 

have  Brunswick  Carom  and  Pocket 
sons  and  daughters  are  chums, 
the  billiard  room.    Each  round  of  hand- 
burst  of  laughter  another  innocent  trick 
member  of  the  party, 
the  family — and  your  guests — share  in  the 


Superb  BRUNSWICK  Home 

Billiard  Tables 

Real  Brunswick  regulation  tables,  modified 
only  in  size  and  design.  Fast  Monarch  cushions, 
accurate  angles,  slate  bed,  speed,  life  and  dura- 
bility. 

Billiard  wizards  —  Hoppe,  Sutton,  Inman — per- 
form their  marvelous  shots  on  these  Brunswick 
Home  Tables. 

"GRAND"  and  "BABY  GRAND" 

The  finest  and  fastest  home  tables  in  the 
world.  Beautiful  mahogany,  richly  inlaid. 
Equipped,  if  desired,  with  interchangeable 
cushions  giving  two  perfect  tables  in  one — for 
all  games  of  Carom  or  Pocket  Billiards. 

Also  "Convertible"  models  that  serve  as 
perfect  Library  or  Dining  Tables  when  not  in  use 
for  billiards. 

Factory  Prices— 

20  Cents  a  Day! 

Pay  us  a  little  each  month  for  a  year. 
Thousands  are  buying  like  this.  Terms 
as  low  as  20  cents  a  day! 

Get  our  beautiful  new  book — "Bil- 
liards— Th;  Home  Magnet" — and  see 
these  tables  in  actual  colors.  Full 
descriptions,  prices,  terms,  etc.,  in- 
cluded.   Send  the  coupon  now. 


30-Day  Trials- 
Playing  Outfit  Free 

We  give  with  each  table  com- 
plete high-class  Playing  Outfit- 
Balls,  Cues,  Rack,  Markers, 
Brush,  Tips,  Cue-Clamps,  expert 
book  on  "How  to  Play,"  etc. 
And  you  may  try  any  Brunswick 
30  days  in  your  home! 


This  Brings  Billiard  Book  FREE 


The  Brunswick-Balke-Collender  Co., 
Dept.  14-T,  623-633  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Send  postpaid,  free,  color-illustrated  book — 

"Billiards  The  Home  Magnet" 

and  details  of  your  30-day  Home  Trial  Offer. 
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Hearst's  Magazine 


THE  TOWN  CRIER 


Business  opportunities 


Splendid  General jAgency  Proposition  now 

open  (City.  District  or  State)  on  remarkable  Vacu- 
um Cleaner — The  v" HYDRA" — operated  simply 
by  attaching  to  any  water-faucet.  None  other 
anything  like  the  "HYDRA" — -a*  any  price. 
The  only  thoroughly  efficient,  light,  portable,  sani- 
tary home  Vacuum  Cleaner  on  the  market :  and  re- 
tails at  only  $12. 50.  Every  woman  who  sees  it, 
wants  it:  universal  satisfaction.  A  bonanza  for 
live  General  Agency  men,  who  can  finance  them- 
selves: no  salary  or  "drawing  account "  men  wanted. 
If  interested,  write  at  once — stating  full  particulars, 
references,  and  territorv  desired.  General  Sales 
Manager,  The  Vulcan  Metals  Co..  Inc.,  148H 
West  23rd  Street.  New  York. 


Agents  wanted 


Traveling  Salesmen  Wanted.  Experience  un- 
necessary- Earn  Big  Pay  while  you  learn  by  mail 
during  spare  time,  only  eight  weeks'  time  required, 
one  or  two  hours  a  day.  Steady  position,  easy 
work,  hundreds  of  good  positions  to  select  from. 
Write  today  for  free  book  "A  Knight  of  the  Grip," 
containing  full  particulars  and  testimonials  from 
hundreds  of  our  students  who  are  earning  Big  Sal- 
aries. Address  Dept.  B-15,  National  Salesmen's 
Training  Association,  Chicago,  New  York,  Kansas 
City.  San  Francisco. 


Make  $21.00  next  Saturday.  Brand  new  propo- 
sition, patented  last  January.  Amazing  invention: 
compressed  air  washing-machine,  weighs  but  two 
pounds:  excels  work  of  high-priced  machines. 
Customers  excited:  agents  coining  money.  A  sale 
at  every  house.  Price  only  $1.50:  200%  profit. 
Cleans  tub  of  clothes  in  three  minutes:  works  like 
magic.  F.  Hughes  made  $21.00  first  eight  hours. 
No  charge  for  territorv-.  Investigate.  Write  now. 
Wendell  Vacuum  Washer  Co.,  777  Oak  Street, 
■  •  


Big  Textile  Mills  will  employ  everywhere  re- 
liable people  to  take  orders  for  dress  fabrics,  ho- 
siery, underwear  and  neckwear  from  samples. 
Factor}-  prices.  Spare  or  all  time.  No  experience. 
Permanent.  Many  making  over  $30.00  weekly. 
Steadfast  Mills.  S6  Remsen  St..  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 


Agents — let  us  show  you  the  best  paying  can- 
vassing business  in  the  U.  S.  We  have  it.  Write  to 
the  largest  makers  of  transparent  handled  knives 
and  razors  in  the  world  for  proof.  Novelty  Cutlery 
Co..  113  Bar  Street.  Canton.  Ohio. 


Agents — 500%  profit.  Free  Sample  Gold  and 
Silver  Sign  Letters  for  store  fronts  and  office  win- 
dows. Anyone  can  put  on.  Big  demand  every- 
where. Write  today  for  literal  offer  to  agents. 
Metallic  Letter  Co..  402  N.  Clark.  Chicago.  U.  S.  A. 


Billv  Sunday's  Message — Authorized.  We  will 
pay  you  $120.00  to  distribute  it  in  your  neighbor- 
hood. CO  days'  work.  Great  opportunity  for  man 
or  woman.  Spare  time  may  be  used.  Particulars 
and  sample  free.  Universal  Bible  House,  609 
Winston  Bldg..  Philadelphia.  


Agents — Salary  or  commission.  Greatest  seller 
>••'.  Every  user  pen  and  ink  buys  on  sight.  200 
to  500  per  cent,  profit.  One  agent's  sales  $G20  in 
six  days:  another  $32  in  two  hours.  Monroe  Mfg. 
Co..  X2S.  La  Crosse.  Wis. 


Agents  make  $5000  this  year.  Be  your  own 
boss — independent — abundant  money — your  time 
your  own.    All  or  spare  time — at  home  or  traveling. 

■  E.  M.  Feltman.  Sales  Mgr.,  64S  Third  St., 
Cincinnati.  <>..  today  for  full  particulars.  


Guaranteed  Hosiery  Manufacturer  wants  man 
or  woman  to  establish  permanent,  distributing 
route  in  home  locality.  No  capital  or  experience 
Deeded.  Liberal  inducements  for  all  or  part  time. 
C.  Parker  Mills.  2733  N.  12th  St..  Phila..  Pa. 


Agents — write  quick  for  big  FREE  sample  case 
proposition, — Meximol  Toilet  Accessories.  Resur- 
rection Plant*.  Arizona  Diamonds,  etc.  New  line; 
exclusive  territory:  no  competition.  Big  chance 
for  hustlers.  Lester  Company.  Box  DW.  Mesilla 
Park.  N.  M.   


Just  Show  Them — The  new  adjustable  floor 
and  wall  mops,  dustless  dusters  and  sanitary 
brushes  Sell  Themselves.  Big  line.  Big  profits. 
Agents  write  Silver -C'hamberlin  Co.,  1-5  Boulevard, 
Clayton.  N.  J. 
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ig  store  Windows.  Our  read y- 
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iv<-  sampli-.  arnl  instructions, 
Dept.  H,  Long  Island  City, 


index,  used  for  advertising 
t  a  curtain.  Liberal  commit- 
Good  money  for  Uve  men. 
upany,   12  Broad  Exchange 
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ds.  Fast  office  sellers.  Fine 
id  samples  tree.  One  Dip  Pen 


Real  estate 


Is  He  Crazy?  The  owner  of  a  plantation  in 
Mississippi  is  giving  away  a  few  five-acre  tracts. 
The  only  condition  is  that  figs  be  planted.  The 
owner  wants  enough  figs  raised  to  supply  a  Canning 
Factory.  You  can  secure  five  acres  and  an  interest 
in  the  factory  by  writing  Eubank  Farms  Company, 
722  Keystone,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  They  will  plant  and 
care  for  your  trees  for  $6  per  month.  Your  profit 
should  be  $1,000  per  year.  Some  think  this  man  is 
crazy  for  giving  away  such  valuable  land,  but  there 
may  be  method  in  his  madness.   


Investigate  the  Pine  Hill  Belt  of  North  Carolina. 
The  sandy  loam  soils,  easily  cultivated — capable  of 
wonderful  crop  progression,  yield  abundant  har- 
vests.   The  famous  peach-dewberry-grape  section, 
noted  for  its  wonderful  climate.    Let  us  point  out 
the  many  advantages  and  opportunities  in  this 
attractive  section.  Illustrated  book  mailed  free.  Ask 
J.  A.  PRIDE.  General  Industrial  Agent, 
Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway, 
Suite  364, 
Norfolk,  Va. 


Money-Making  Farms  throughout  14  States; 
one  acre  to  1.000  acres.  $500  to  $50,000;  many  with 
livestock,  tools  and  crops  included.  Write  for 
Strout's  New  Catalogue,  No.  38,  E.  A.  Strout  Farm 
Agency,  Station  2722.  47  West  34th  St.,  New  York. 


Factories  Wanted  —  Raw  material,  cotton, 
lumber,  clay,  stone.  Water  power.  Rail  and  Water 
Carriers.  Healthy  living.  Good  supply  labor. 
Profit  proven  and  assistance  given  by  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Columbus,  Ga. 


Women's  corner 


Freckles  Removed  or  Money  Back. — Wilson's 
Freckle  Cream  will  absolutely  remove  freckles,  tan 
or  sunburn,  and  leave  the  skin  soft,  clear  and  clean. 
Send  $1.00  to-day  for  full-size  jar.  If  not  fully 
satisfied,  we  will  refund  your  money.  Wilson 
Freckle  Cream  Co.,  50  Meeting  St.,  Charleston.  S.C. 


Ladies  to  Sew  at  home  for  a  large  Philadelphia 
firm;  good  money;  steady  work;  no  canvassing; 
send  stamped  envelope  for  prices  paid.  Universal 
Co.,  Dept.  52.  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  


Five  bright,  capable  ladies  in  each  State  to 
travel,  demonstrate  and  sell  dealers.  $25  to  $50 
per  week.  Railroad  fare  paid.  Goodrich  Drug  Co., 
Dept.  96,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 


Help  wanted 


Free  Illustrated  Book  tells  of  about  300,000 
protected  positions  in  U.  S.  service.  Thousands  of 
vacancies  every  year.  There  is  a  big  chance  here 
for  you,  sure  and  generous  pay,  lifetime  employ- 
ment. Just  ask  for  booklet  S-16.  No  obliga- 
tion.   Earl  Hopkins,  Washington,  D.  O.   


Men  and  Women  Wanted  for  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment Life  Jobs.  $65.00  to  $150  Month.  Common 
education  sufficient.  Write  immediately  for  list 
of  positions  open  to  you.    Franklin  Institute, 

Dep't  R  59.  Rochester.  N.  Y.   


Government  Civil  Service  Positions  pay  big 
money.  Examinations  everywhere  soon.  Get  pre- 
pared by  former  Government  Examiner.  Write  to- 
day for  free  booklet.  Patterson  Civil  Service 
School,  Box  3018,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  .  


We  Will  start  you  in  the  cleaning  and  dyeing 
business,  excellent  field,  splendid  profits,  little 
capital  needed.  Write  for  booklet  today.  The 
Ben-Vonde  System,  Dept.  B.  Charlotte.  N.  O. 

Distributors  Wanted.  Good  pay;  steady  work; 
giving  away  packages  Perfumed  Borax  Soap  Pow- 
der with  our  Soaps,  etc.  No  capital  or  experience 
needed.    F.  Ward  &  Co..  220  Institute  PI.,  Chicago. 


Big  Pay — Government  salaries  are  high,  posi 
tions  sure,  no  hard  times,  no  layoffs.  Our  free  book- 
let tells  how  to  qualify.  Capital  Civil  Service 
School.  Dept.  O,  Washington,  D.  O. 


Photography 


c_n  J  IT-  Tan  of  your  favorite  Kodak  nega- 
OCUU  US  leu  Uves.  any  size;  will  print  one 
picture  from  each  negative  for  a  total  of  10c 
.lampsj.  Or  will  develop  any  size  roll  of  film  and 
furnish  one  print  from  each  negative  for  10c.  This 
is  a  trial  offer,  made  to  show  our  High  Class  Finish- 
ing.  8x10  mounted  enlargements,  25c. 

Roanoke  Cycle  Company,  Roanoke,  Va. 


Have  you  a  camera?  Write  for  samples  of  my 
magazine  American  Photography  and  Popular 
Photography,  which  tell  you  how  to  make  better 
pictures  and  earn  money.  F.  R.  Fraprie,  678  Pope 
Bldg..  Boston.  
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Subscription     Agents    The  only  inclusively 
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bb.     Empire  Agei 

57  Main. 

Let  Shaw  do  it  for  you.  Expert  developing  and 
I,  ii  i  i ni'  n  1 1 1 rued  in  ^1  hours.  Write  lor  free  sum- 
jile  print  and  enlargement.  H.  Cobb  Shaw,  18 
llowdoin  St..  Boston.  Mass. 


Patents 


M 


n 


PLAYS 


Patents.  Trade-  Marks  &  Copyrights.  Our 
I,..  !>,.,. ,u  on  paf  nt,  .'.ill  lie  hint  tree  on  request. 
All  patents  secured  through  us  are  described  with- 
out cost  to  the  Patentee  In  the  Scientific  American 

 Munn  4  Co.,  Patent  Attorneys,  094  Woolworth 

111,1k  sum  York.  Washington  '  mice.  025  F  Street. 
Washington,  D.  O.  


Ing  Photoplays! 


1.1. .is  Wanted     Manufacturers  are  writing  for 
i  nj  ured  through  mo.    Three  books  with 
,t  2'Ht  'mentions  wanKd,  sent  free.  Advice  Free. 
[•,  i  pat.  ni  or  no  fee.    K.  11.  Owen,  511  Owen  llldg. 


Pn,i.  .  ii..  j'ao  ni  Produced  Promptly." 
ook*  of  Information  free.     Trade-Marks   K.  g| 

.  .  ,|    I  |    -l  al.  ,  Pal.  lit   <  llllce. 

Bobb  A  Kohh. 
•  J.,ui»ierii  P.nll.llnK.  Washington.  I>.  ('.. 


w 


Trade-Murks.     Send   for  free  hook 
i    in.  in        l  ull  of  Information  yon 
.    Joshua  It.  II.  Polls,  H  M    I). in 
■,/■,    i  I,,   i  nut    HI  ..  Philadelphia. 
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and  Pay.  Advice  and 
afsrences.  Hint  results, 
■nd  sketch  or  model  for 
oleman,  l  atent  Lawyer, 
i   I)  '' 


hi  i  i>s 


III.      «ri"-    Michigan  Tomato 
,r  I  »rm,  Plymouth,  Mich. 


Stamps  and  coins 


$50  paid  for  Half  Dol.  1853,  no  arrows;  *."»  tor 
1878  Half  S.  Mint;  $100  for  1894  Dime  S.  Mint. 
Many  valuable  coins  circulating.  Get  posted. 
Send  4c.  Get  our  Illus.  Coin  Circular.  Send  now. 
Numismatic  Bank,  Dept.  F,  Fort  Worth.  Tex. 


I  pay  from  $1.00  to  $1500  for  thousands  of  rare 
Coins.  Books.  Paper  Money,  Stamps  to  1901.  Cer- 
tain Mint  Marks  bring  over  $100.  Get  Posted 
quickly.  111.  circular  for  2  stamps.  Vonbergen 
(Established  1885),  Dept.  5,  Boston,  Mass. 


$2  to  $600  paid  for  hundreds  of  old  coins  dated 
before  1895.  Send  10c.  for  New  Illustrated  Coin 
Value  Book,  size  4x7.  It  may  mean  your  fortune. 
Clarke  &  Co.,  Coin  Dealers,  Box  156,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


Stamp  Album  with  538  Genuine  Stamps,  incl. 
Rhodesia,  Congo  (tiger),  China  (dragon),  Tas- 
mania (landscape),  Jamaica  (waterfalls),  etc.  10c. 
Hussman  Stamp  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Instruction 


Free  Tuition  by  Mail.  Civil  service,  normal, 
academic,  business,  agricultural,  English,  drawing, 
engineering,  real  estate  and  law  courses  thoroughly 
taught  by  mail.  For  "Free  Tuition  Plan,"  address 
Carnegie  College,  Rogers,  Ohio. 


Write  100  Words  a  Minute  with  Briefhand, 

the  modern  substitute  for  stenography.  Uses  long- 
hand letters.  Quickly  learned.  Complete  instruc- 
tions, $1.00.  Sample  lesson  free.  Premier  Brief- 
hand  School,  Box  1317P..  Washington,  D.  C. 


Duplicating  devices 


$2.40 — The  "Modern"  Duplicator.  30  Days' 
Free  Trial — 32846  Firms  use  it  to  make  50  to  75 
duplicate  ("Made  in  U.  S.  A.")  copies  of  each  Let- 
ter, or  anything  written  with  pen,  pencil  or  type- 
writer. Booklet  Free.  Main  Office.  J.  Y.  Durkin 
&  Reeves  Company,  339  Fifth  Ave..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Games  and  entertainments 


Plays,  Sketches,  Monologues,  Dialogues.  Min- 
strel Material,  Recitations,  Tableaux.  Musical 
Pieces.  Make  Up  Goods.  Catalog  Free.  T.  S. 
Denison  &  Co.,  Dept.  9,  Chicago. 


Typewriters 


Genuine  typewriter  bargains,  no  matter  what 
make,  lowest  prices  and  easiest  terms.  Write  for 
big  bargain  list  and  catalogue  17.  L.  J.  Peabody, 
286  Devonshire  St.,  Boston. 


Books  and  magazines 


My  prices  on  magazine  subscriptions  will  sur- 
prise you.  A  postal  brings  catalog  number  4.  Il- 
lustrated book  combination  catalog  also  sent  if 
requested.  Morton  S.  Rutsky,  503  Fifth  Ave.. 
New  York. 


Miscellaneous 


Men  of  ideas  and  inventive  ability  should  write 
for  new  "Lists  of  Needed  Inventions,"  "Patent 
Buyers,"  and  "How  to  Get  Your  Patent  and  Your 
Money."  Advice  Free.  Randolph  &  Co.,  Patent 
Attorneys,  Dept.  43,  Washington,  D.  O.   


I  pay  highest  cash  prices  for  butterflies,  insects, 
every  Spring,  Summer,  Fall.  Men  and  Women.  In- 
struction book  on  gathering,  killing,  etc.  Send 
stamp.  J.  Sinclair,  Box  244,  D.  40.  Los  Angeles, Cal. 


PATENTS 


SECURED  OR 
FEE  RETURNED 

Send  sketch  for  free  search  of  Patent  Office  Records. 
How  to  Obtain  a  Patent  and  What  to  Invent, 
with  list  of  inventions  wanted  and  Prizes  offered 
for  Inventions  sent  free.    Patents  advertised 

WANTED  NEW  IDEAS 
Send  for  our  list  of  Patent  Buyers. 

VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO. 

764  Ninth  Street  Washington,  P.  C. 


FREE 


Write  Moving  Picture  Plays 
$IO-°*  IOO  Each 


CONSTANT  DEMAND.    Devote  all  or  spare 
time.  Past  experience  or  literary  ability  not 
required. 

No  Correspondence  School. 

Details  Free. 
ATLAS  PUBLISHING  CO. 
723  Atlas  Bank  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


AGENTS 


Exclusively  or  as  sun 
line.  $5,000  policy  for*  K) 

yearly.  Policy  covers  ac- 
cidental death,  loss  of 
limbs  or  eyesight,  and  pays  $100  monthly  for  any 
accident  or  sickness.  No  dues  or  assessments. 
Kasy  seller.  Liberal  commissions  allowed.  $250,000 
deposited  with  Stato. 

UNDERWRITERS.  Newark,  N.J. 


POULTRY  PAPER 


v 


41-124  Page  periodical,  up-to-date;  tells 
all  you  want  to  know  about  care  and 
management  of  poultry  for  pleasure  or 
for  prollt.     Four  months  for  10  cents. 

POULTRY  ADVOCATE 

Dept.  110  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


I AVHIII  U    PRICES  SMASHED 

on  all  makes.  P  nderwoods.  IteinlliKl  oils, 
Itoyuls,  L.Q.  Smlt  liH  Fox, etc,  BOO  Ma- 
chines ill  $10  10  |lS.  BpoOtal  wholesale 
price  list.  Havn  middleman's  prollt 
All  machines  guaranteed  .1  years. 
Address  "Spot  Cash"  (iaerte.  Pres. 
ypcwrllcr  I'.icluilin,  »»pl  Hi.  <>lil.a(i>.  III. 


(ircidcr'a  Fine  Catalog  SP™™  ,„,,, 

poultry;     70    varieties   lllusi  i  al  ,,l  In 
colors.    A  perfect  poultry  guide.  Low 
rices  on  slock  and  eggs   I iiciibiitorH  and 
modem.    Hend  10c  for  catalog. 

II.  II.  (MIMUM,  Hox  2J,  klitciiiR,  Pit. 


DO  VOI    KMAI)  MACiAZINKS? 

inir  lllg  Money-Having  Club  falalog  PHEE. 
Write  TO  DAY.     Agents  wanted.     Write  for  Hill 

part  Icuiars 

J.  M    Hanson  -  Men  net  I  Maila/lnc  Allen,  y 

tia  West  Jackaon,  Chicago,  in. 


'T'HE  shoulders  of  WatchcTs  huge  figure 
shook  with  an  effort  at  contemptux,  l 
laughter.  But  that  laughter  was  as  mirtn- 
less  as  the  cackle  of  a  guinea-hen.  Kestr,  t 
did  not  even  deign  to  observe  it.  He  turn*  d 
sharply  about  to  the  watching  woman. 

"In  the  meantime  I  want  you  to  take 
holla  direct  to  the  American  Embassy." 

"She  can't  do  it.  And  you  may  as  w<  Q 
know  it  now.  At  the  bottom  of  that  star- 
way,  my  young  friend,  are  two  officers  waiting 
to  place  her  under  arrest,  for  selling  Italian 
military  secrets  to  the  agent  of  a  foreign 
power." 

"  You  can't  call  them  up,"  broke  in  Kestner. 
"And  I'll  tell  you  the  reason  why.  Thoi-e 
men  are  not  there.  And  they're  not  there 
because  of  my  orders.  Do  you  understand 
that?  I  know  what  you  are,  Wimpffen, 
and  before  you're  taken  back  to  Odessa  to 
answer  for  the  murder  of  Eichendorff  a  fev 
others  are  going  to  know  it!  You're  tie 
cur  who's  low  enough  to  steal  a  woman' 
keys  and  plant  in  her  private  desk  a  package 
of  papers  you  thought  would  leave  her  in 
your  power!  But  you're  going  to  answer 
for  it  to  me  first!  And  you're  going  to  do 
it  before  you  get  out  of  this  room !" 

"Yes,  I'm  going  to  answer  for  it,"  Watchel 
said  in  a  voice  that  seemed  to  come  from  his 
throat  without  a  movement  of  the  lips. 
"And  I'm  going  to  answer  for  it  in  the  right 
way!" 

Kestner's  eyes  had  been  fixed  on  the 
trembling  hand  that  pawed  for  a  moment 
along  the  carefully  pressed  lapel  of  the  care- 
fully tailored  coat.  He  saw  that  hand  sud- 
denly disappear  beneath  the  lapel,  and  at 
the  same  moment  his  own  hand  swung  down 
to  his  hip.  He  knew,  even  as  he  did  so,  that 
the  movement  was  useless,  that  his  own 
automatic  was  in  the  side-pocket  of  the  coat 
which  he  had  flung  into  a  corner  of  the  room. 

He  saw  the  flash  of  Watchel's  revolver 
before  he  could  possibly  reach  that  corner 
or  that  coat. 

His  action  was  instinctive;  he  had  no 
time  for„  thought.  He  ducked  low  and 
darted  forward,  thinking  to  reach  the  shelter 
of  the  heavy  teakwood  desk. 

But  the  first  shot  came  at  the  same  mo- 
ment that  he  ducked.  He  could  feel  a  small 
twitch  at  the  elbow,  as  though  his  sleeve 
had  been  plucked  by  impatient  and  invisible 
fingers.  That  first  flying  bullet,  he  knew, 
had  actually  cut  through  the  cloth  of  his 
shirt. 

But  he  had  reached  the  desk-end  before 
the  second  shot  could  be  fired.  His  move- 
ment there  was  as  equally  unreasoned  and 
instinctive  as  his  first.  He  caught  the 
Roman  lamp  of  heavy  brass  by  the  top.  He 
was  possessed  of  a  vague  idea  to  smash  down 
the  shaking  hand  still  holding  the  revolver. 

Kestner  was  conscious  of  the  quickly 
shifting  barrel  being  directed  at  his  own  body. 

Then  the  picture  in  some  way  became  con- 
fused. Its  shiftings  were  too  rapid  to  de- 
cipher. But  at  what  seemed  the  moment 
when  the  black  barrel-end  spoke  he  heard 
Maura  Lambert's  cry,  flat  with  fear.  He 
saw  her  hand  dart  out  and  clutch  the  glim- 
mering steel  barrel.  She  caught  at  it  fool- 
ishly, insanely,  as  though  a  barrier  so  frail 
might  hold  back  that  tearing  and  rending 
bullet  which  an  inch  of  solid  oak  could 
scarcely  stop. 

Her  cry  and  the  report  of  the  revolver 
seemed  almost  simultaneous.  Kestner  saw 
her  arm  flung  outward  and  downward, 
sharply. 

Kestner  was  on  his  tiptoes  as  he  brought 
the  Roman  lamp  down  upon  Watchel. 
Before  Kestner  could  strike  again  the  sway- 
ing figure  crumpled  up  on  itself  and  fell. 

Maura  had  sunk  into  a  (  hair,  and  was  bent 
forward  clasping  her  right  hand  in  her  left. 
The  thumb  and  fore-linger  of  the  latter 
lightly  enclosed  the  first  linger  of  the  other 
hand.    There  was  blood  on  her  skirt. 

For  a  moment  Kestner's  breath  caught  in 
his  throat.  Then  he  saw  what  it  all  meant. 
Thai  the  tightly  held  forefinger  was  without  its 
first  joint.  Wat<  lid's  second  bullet  had  torn 
away  the  entire  bone  and  flesh  of  the  first 

phalange. 

"Do  you  know  what  this  means?"  she 
i  remulously  asked. 

"  n  means  the  end  of  this  sort  of  thing," 
dec  lured  Kcsliur.  "  1 1  means  you  must  come 
with  me,  and  there  <an  be  no  going  back!" 

"There  can  be  no  going  back!"  she  re- 
pealed. And  when  a  rotund  (liiardia  di 
PubblicO  Hung  open  the  door  he  beheld  a 
COatleSI  man  take  the  sigHOTCt  inglese  in  his 

arms  and  hold  ber  there  as  sin;  murmured, 

"Oh,  l  love  you!    I  do!    I  do!" 

(/i, yjn  n  ww  Arthur  Stringer  series  of 
dctcitive  storks  in  May) 
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By  Mm'/  from  Olive'  Oil  HeaJjuarters 

Royal  Olvules 

/dainty  gelatine  capsules\ 
I  containing  the  lugliost  I 

\  priced  olive  oil  on  earth/ 

feed  the  nerves 
build  up  tissues 

J/VKRY  man,  woman  ami  child  would 
■L<  bo  in  better  health  it  they  took  pure 
olive  oil  regularly  and  often.  Your 
system  needs  it  because  it  builds  tissues. 
strengthens  the  nerves,  makes  blood  and 
relmes  constipation,  keeping  the  intes- 
tines clean  and  healthy. 

Royal  Olvules 

The  Nation  's  Health  Builders 

are  simply  a  pleasant  and  easy  way  to 
take  olive  oil.  Each  capsule  contains 
sufficient   of  the  purest  and  highest 

triced  olive  oil  for  one  generous  dose, 
asy  and  pleasant  to  take  because  they 
slip  down  like  a  grape.  Tests  prove 
our  olive  oil  97 '"I)  nutritious. 

Royal  Olvules  should  In?  taken  consis- 
tently. One  box  will  prove  their  health 
value,  but  for  best  results  they  must  be 
taken  regularly  for  a  considerable  period, 
and  if  you  are  using  them  for  constipa- 
tion, it  will  take  several  boxes  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  result.  They  work 
slowly  but  surely. 

Send  25c  for  sample  box  of  24  or  Si. 00 
for  box  of  120.  Delivered  free  anywhere 
in  U.  S.  A.  Reference,  any  Philadelphia 
bank. 

THOMAS  MARTINDALE  &  CO. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Cable  Address — Martindale,  Philadelphia 


$3  and  up  buys 
Boat  Patterns 


Build  Your  Boat — Save  ~/g  in  Price 

Three  propositions:  We  send  full-size  patterns 
or  we  send  knocked-down  frame  and  patterns 
or  complete  knocked-down  boat.  II  lust 
instructions  for  building  always  included. 
Only  $37  buys  knocked  down  frame  foi 
23-footer.  Boat  patterns  $3  and  up.  1 
todav  for  boat  book — FREE. 
Brooks  Mis.  Co..  7504  It  roots  Are.,  Saginaw, 
Largest  plant  of  its  Kind  in  Ihe  world.  Originators  of 
system  of  boat-building. 


*ry  Week-End  Canoe  Trips 

day  with  an  "Old  Town  Canoe"  will  give  you  enough 
st  and  energy  to  last  a  week. 

®Id olotvn  Caned 

ft\       are  light,  sturdy 


are  light,  sturdy  and  durable,  with  per- 
fect balance  and  graceful 
lines.   40U0  canoes — 130 
up.  Dealers  every- 
where. Send  for 
catalog. 
OLD  TOWN 
CANOE  CO. 

1404  Middle  St. 
Old  Town, 
Maine,  U.S.A. 
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Flour 
utritious 
of  DySpepyfa,  Obesity 
es.   It  con- 
i percentage 
makes  deli- 
Not  a  substi- 
en  Flour,  which 
rescr^bed  by  physi- 
^betiae  and  severe 
e  safe,  in- 
t^Criss-TS^rossVft)  brands 
^nd  othe\cereaj  special- 
" dress: 

HNES,  Watertown,\J.  Y.,\.  S.  A. 


3  CUSTOM  SHIRTS  FOR  $5.00 

Dike  shirts  that  tit  you.  bemuaa  I  make  your  shirts  from  your  measure- 
mta  and  guarantee  to  take  them  hack  if  they  do  nut  satisfy  you. 

I  send  you  100  samples  to  select  from 

land  jou  measurement  hlank  with  rules.  I  send  you  the  finished  ahirta 
pres*  prepaid.  No  ready-nuvle  shirt*  in  my  shop,  but  facilities  for 
Jek  deUrert  of  the  hiehe-t  grade  of  custom  work.  Write  f»r  my  Ramples. 
ligher  priced  fabrics,  too.)  bpriDg  and  summer  samples  now  readj. 
»  agents. 

ARENCE  E.  HEAD  (Master  of  StbtarifQ,  10  Cornell  Sl„  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


Making 
a  Criminal 

(Continued  from  page  347 1 


provide  a  roof  and  a  bed  and  insufficient 
nu  ils  that  the  youn^  criminal  can  share 
with  his  brothers  ami  sisters. 

This  young  child  in  his  playground  is 
taught  to  smoke  cigarets,  to  "shoot  craps," 
and  gamble  in  various  other  ways,  to  beg 
when  he  feels  sufficient  energy  to  visit  the 
respectable  quarter,  to  steal  ,i  little,  to  fear 
and  avoid  the  police.  Such  are  the  "  games" 
of  his  playground. 

J_J  E  graduates  from  the  playground  to 
the  club.    It  is  not  a  far  step.  He 
moves  from  the  sidewalk  of  the  drinking 
saloon,  into  the  drinking  saloon  itself. 

Before  he  has  been  there  a  month,  the 
young  criminal,  graduated  from  the  gutter 
playground  to  his  club  in  the  dive,  knows 
that  the  political  power  to  which  the  dive 
pays  blackmail,  is  the  same  power  that  put 
on  the  bench  the  judge  who  will  sentence 
him  later. 

Where  is  this  young  criminal  to  find  his 
inspiration,  his  faith  in  life,  his  belief  in 
anything  good  or  worth  while? 

It  is  a  straight,  well-managed  road  that 
leads  from  the  miserable  tenement  house 
bed  in  which  he  was  born,  through  the  gut- 
ter nursery  and  the  sidewalk  playground, 
to  the  club  in  the  dive. 

And,  the  road  is  straight  ahead  that  leads 
him  to  the  station-house  cell,  and  before 
the  Honorable  Judge,  who  has  paid  his 
assessment  to  the  blackmailing  political 
organization,  and  on  to  the  political  boss 
of  the  penitentiary. 

JN  the  slaughter-house  you  see  the  ani- 
mals, swine,  sheep,  and  steers,  walk 
from  the  pens  to  the  man  who  waits  with  a 
knife  to  cut  their  throats,  or  with  a  sledge- 
hammer to  destroy  them.  You  wonder 
that  not  one  dashes  from  the  others,  striv- 
ing, at  least,  for  liberty. 

And,  you  see  the  criminal  walk  from  the 
death-house  toward  the  electric  chair,  after 
his  days  in  the  slums,  nursery,  playground, 
and  club.  You  watch  him  with  his  low 
forehead  and  his  white  face,  mumbling  the 
prayers  that  are  whispered  in  his  ears. 
You  wonder  that  he  does  not  then  strike  a 
blow,  however  hopeless,  for  liberty,  or  at 
least  a  blow  of  vengeance  at  those  who 
represent  the  society  responsible  for  his 
end. 

But  the  animal  in  the  slaughter-house 
and  the  miserable  creature  you  see  in  these 
pictures  cannot  even  TRY  to  escape. 

The  road  is  so  straight,  the  next  step  is 
forward  in  the  evil,  fatal  direction. 

"pA  ERY  time  that  a  criminal  is  hanged, 
society  admits  itself  guilty  of  two 
crimes,  first,  the  manufacture  of  the 
criminal;  and  second,  the  murder  of  the 
criminal. 

Society  permits  conditions  to  make  the 
criminal  inevitable,  and  then  avenges  itself 
upon  the  miserable  victim  for  its  own  crime 
by  committing  official  murder. 

Several  prisons  in  this  country,  fortu- 
nately, are  managed  by  men  of  character 
and  conscience,  not  by  politicians  exploiting 
the  labor  of  the  completed,  manufactured 
criminals.  All  of  these  prison  keepers  of 
character  agree  that  not  the  criminal,  but 
his  start  in  life  and  his  environment  are 
at  fault. 

In  the  marvelous  exposition  now  open  in 
California,  the  greatest  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  there  is  an  exhibit  of  the  school 
system  of  New  York  state. 

On  a  great  map  you  may  see  the  lights, 
white,  blue,  and  red,  each  showing  where  a 
great  university,  a  high  school,  or  one  of 
fourteen  thousand  little  public  schools  is 
situated  in  that  state. 

You  do  not  see,  but  you  ought  to  see  on 
that  map,  dreadful  black  spots,  where  the 
prisons  are  located,  where  the  finished 
product  of  civilization's  criminal  side  go  to 
expiate  crimes  for  which  NOT  THF.Y, 
but  society  should  be  punished. 

It  is  a  fine  thing  to  have  lighted  those 
red,  white,  and  blue  lights  that  tell  where 
education  is  given  free.. 

It  would  be  a  better  thing  to  wipe  off  the 
black  spots  that  tell  the  story  of  human 
beings  that  never  had  teaching,  never  had 
a  chance,  and  must  now  give  liberty  and 
life  for  humanity's  crime;  black,  brutal 
indifference. 


The  Man 
Who  Wouldn't  Stay  Down 

He  was  working  twelve  hours  a  day  for  seven 
days  a  week.  He  saw  other  men,  with  no  more 
natural  ability,  getting  ahead  faster  and  earning 
more  money.  He  realized  that  he  needed  traint7tgy 
and  he  determined  to  get  it. 

He  marked  the  coupon.  He  found  that  the  Interna- 
tional Correspondence  Schools  could  give  him  the  training 
that  he  needed,  and  he  began  to  study  at  night.  His  work 
improved.  Soon  he  was  made  foreman.  Now  he  is  chief 
engineer,  earning  as  much  in  a  week  as  he  used  to  earn  in 
a  month. 

You  can  make  good  as  this  man  did,  in  the  work  that 
you  like  best.  If  you  can  read  and  write  and  really  want 
to  make  something  of  yourself,  the  I.  C.  S.  can  help  you. 

Mark  the  Coupon 

Mark  and  mail  the  attached  coupon.  This  will  not  obligate 
you  in  the  least — and  the  I.  C.  S.  will  show  you  how  you  too  can 
rise  to  a  better-salaried  position  through  their  simple  and  easy 
system  of  spare-hour,  home  instruction. 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 


Box  857 


SCRAN  TON,  PA. 


Explain,  without  further  obligation  on  my  part,  how 
I  can  qualify  for  the  position  before  which  I  mark  X 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 
Electric  Lighting  &  Railways 
Telephone  Expert 
^MECJIANICALENGINEERING 
Mechanical  Drafting 
Gas  Engines 
CIVIL  ENGINEERING 
.Surveying:  and  Mapping 
MINE  FOREMAN  AND  SUPT. 
STATIONARYENGINEERING 
ARCHITECTURE 
Building  Contractor 
Architectural  Drafting 
Concrete  Engineering 
Structural  Engineering 
PLUMRING  AND  HEATING 
AUTO  RUNNING 

Name  


SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING 
Window  Trimming 
Show  Card  Writing 
Lettering:  and  Sign  Painting: 
ILLUSTRATING 
BOOKKEEPING 
Stenography  and  Typewriting 
Higher  Accounting 
Commercial  Law 
GOOD  ENGLISH  FOR  EV'YONE 
Teachers  Course 
English  Branches 


CIVIL  SERVICE 
AGRICULTURE 
POULTRY 

Chemistry 


Spanish 
German 
French 
Italian 


Present  Occupation. 

Street  and  No.   

City  


State. 
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On  a  Summer  Sea--or  Lake  or  River- 

with  your  Mullins  boat,  you  will  find  miles  and  miles — hours  and  hours  —  of 
invigorating,  healthful,  business  forgetting  pleasure.  Sweet,  cool  air,  fresh 
from  fields  and  mountains  —  nature's  laboratory  —  will  make  your  heart 
beat  faster  from  the  sheer  joy  of  living.    Sixty  thousand  owners  of 

W  MULLINS  BOATS.V 

are  now  planning  a  glorious  summer  to  be  spent, 
for  the  most  part,  on  the  water.  Mullins  boats, 
of  either  wood  or  steel,  are  designed  by  America's 
foremost  Naval  Architects,  built  in  the  largest 
boat  factory  in  the  world — powered  with  2  and 
4-cycle    motors.      Speedy  —  beautiful  —  distinctive. 

Send  for  Interesting,  Free  Catalog  and 
learn  where  you  can  see  a  Mullin;  Boat. 

THE  W.  H.  MULLINS  C  MPANY 
63  Franklin  Street  Salem,  O. 

World's  largest  builders  of  pleasure  boats 


Is  Your  Refrigerator 
Poisoning  Your  Food? 


A  leading  medical  authonty 
says:  "A  poor  refrigerator 
means  not  only  wasted  ice  but 
often  wasted  lives  from  spoiled 
food."  Read  what  physicians 
znd  others  say  about  wonderful 
ice-saving  and  health  protection 
the  Monroe  affords. 


II  k-Mr.r  In. lit  it 


5f?c  Monroe^ 

The  H*ar*»  food  compartments 
are  OaaU*  *-»lld  Porr-Ula  war* — 
immm  pi*** — mm  aa  imrh  thick — 
ri+ry  Mn*r  ra>aa#f*>d.  \r.i  cheap 
porcelain  -»u«y  on  ■**tal  base — 
but  one  piece  of  white  unb realt- 


or Credit 


"Using  about  one- 
third  the  ice  the  oth 
ers  did"  T.  G.  Mac 
kie.  New  Orleans. 

"Cut  ice  bills  from 
S36  toS8"T.\V.\Vil 
liams.  Milwaukee. 

"Reduced  ice  bill 
nearly  40  per  cent* 
Dr.  B.  H.  Wells 
Southport.  Conn. 

"Much  more  eco- 
nomical than  am 
other  of  several  "I 
have  had"  Dr.  O.  B 
Shreve.  Salem,  Mass 
"Saved  about  50 
lbs.  of  ice  per  day 
over  another  make 
of  same  size"  \V.  M. 
Rieke.  Paducah,  Ky. 

"An  ice  saver,  a 
germ  preventer, 
hence  a  health  pre- 
server to  any  fami- 
ly" Dr.  Chas.  Hupe. 
Lafayette,  Indiana. 

"Economical  in  use 
of  ice;  and  preserv- 
ing in  best  manner 
articles  placed  in  it" 
Dr.  R.  E.  Stark- 
weather, Evanston, 
Illinois. 


SSSrSJ  free  Book 

about  rafrflMntan.  It 
tells  you  how  to  se- 
lect the  home  refrig- 
erator— how  to  keep 
food  longer  without 
ipoiling — how  to  cut 
Town  ice  bill* — how 
to  guard  againxt  sick- 
neaa — doctor's  bills. 


IUv»  fcfrrtcr.l*  C«  .  fsUblrsW  1868  Sla.  6-C,  loiUand,  0. 
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will  go  farther  and  do  more  than  a  whole 
bottle  of  inferior  oil.  3  in  One  oils, 
cleans  and  polishes,  prevents  rust.  The 
first  and  only  lubricating  oil  for  sewing 
machines,  clocks,  watches,  typewriters, 
bicycles,  talking  machines,  roller  skates, 
fishing  rods.  Best  preparation  for  clean- 
ing and  polishing  furniture.  Only  gun 
oil  recommended  by  all  leading  firearm 
makers.  Can't  gum  or  soil  or  dry  out 
quickly — contains  no  acid.  10  cts.,  25  cts. 
and  50  cts.  sizes. 

FREE 

generous  sample  and  Dictionary— 
both  free.    Write  for  them. 

3-IN-ONE  OIL  CO. 

42-CDG.  Broadway  New  York 


7  Minutes'  Work 
Saves  $7.00 


A.H-<f:MBI.K  THIS 

hair  voi  rmki.f 


i  Ml*  i  "  M<H  Brook.  A,*..8«rjn«w.  Mich. 
...  r ...  •>  if.  %im4  i.  ,„.  „..,, , 


Short -Story  Writing 


COURSE  of  forty  lessons  in  the 
history,    form,    structure  and 
writing    of    the    Short  -  Story 
Laughl  by  Dr.  J,  Berg  K-*rnwcin,  for 
yeaiH  Editor  of  LippincottV 

On*-   fttudVnt    tnrtomi    "I    know  Hint 
ion  nllt  Ii-  i.l.  „..  .1  Mhcn  I  toll  nil  that 
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Outcast 

{Continued  from  page  365) 


but  love  you?  And  for  that,  you  must  turn 

on  me,  spurn  me.  kick  me  out  like  trash  

Geoffrey— (breaks  in  on  her  speech  so 
loudly  and  angrily  thai  he  frightens  and  sub- 
dues her)  That's  not  fair!  It's  untrue! 
You're  making  out  that  I  have  no  heart- 
that  I'm  treating  you  badly— when  I'm 
not.  1  protest  against  anyone  thinking  so. 
I  never  deceived  you,  I  never  pretended 
more  than  I  feel,  I've  always  been  honest 
about  it.  I  think  I'd  better  leave  you 
now.  I'll  go  home.  It'll  be  better  if  we 
both  think  this  over  quietly — separately. 

During  the  next  three  weeks  Geoffrey 
tries  to  arrange  for  his  separation  from 
Miriam,  but  she  refuses  all  overtures.  Val- 
entine visits  him  at  his  apartments  one  day; 
for  she  and  Geoffrey,  it  would  seem,  have 
found  each  other  again. 

Suddenly  there  is  an  interruption  in  the 
hall.  Miriam  is  struggling  with  the  servant. 

Miriam — [vociferating  first  to  the  servant 
and  then  to  Geoffrey  as  she  enters)    No,  no, 
no,  no!   Don't  touch  me.  Leave  me  alone. 
I  wasn't  going  to  make  a  disturbance.  I 
was  ringing  the  bell  and  waiting  there  till 
you  came,  Geoffrey— till  you  came  and 
opened  the  door.    I  haven't  come  here  to 
make  trouble.    I  was  standing  there  quite 
quietly  when  he  came  and  tried  to  make 
me  go  away.  He  took  hold  of  me,  Geoffrey. 
He  tried  to  push  me  away.   He— {suddenly 
she  sees  Valentine,  sitting  calm  and  appar- 
ently unmoved  in  her  chair.   Miriam  gives  a 
violent  start,  and  then  drops  her  arms  by  her 
sides.    She  supports  herself  from  falling  by 
placing  her  hand  on  the  table  and  then  stand's 
motionless  and  speechless,  staring  in  front  of 
her.)    I  didn't  know  you  had  anyone  with 
you.    (she  looks  at  Valentine   before  she 
says)    There's  nothing  to  fear  from  me. 
(to  Geoffrey)  Once  upon  a  time  I  threatened 
you.    I  told  you  that  if  I  could  ever  prove 
anything  there'd  be  trouble.   I  want  you  to 
know  that  I  only  said  that  in  my  excite- 
ment, I  wouldn't  really  hurt  you,  nor  any- 
one you  love,  (she  closes  her  eyes,  then  puts 
her  hand  to  her  head  and  reels  slightlv  as  she 
says  faintly)    Oh.  I've  come  all  over  queer. 
(drops  her  hand,  and  says  to  Geoffrey)  I'm 
afraid  I  must  ask  you  to' let  me  lie  down. 

Geoffrey — (rising)  Come  and  lie  down 
on  my  bed.  (he  crosses  to  his  bedroom  door, 
opens  it,  and  goes  out,  leaving  the  door  open) 

Miriam— (to  Valentine)  It's  the  want  of 
food. 

Valentine — (echoes)  The  want  of  food? 
Miriam — I've  had  no  appetite  of  late. 
(trying  to  speak  lightly,  she  says,  with  a  strange 
little  laugh)  I'm  like  a  dog  who's  lost  his 
Master— can't  eat.  (She  goes  slowly  toward 
the  bedroom  door.  When  she  is  about  to  pass 
in  front  of  Valentine  she  falls  on  the  floor  in  a 
dead  faint  and  lies  perfectly  still  at  Valen- 
tine's feet.  Valentine  sits  in  her  chair,  star- 
ing at  Miriam.  It  never  occurs  to  her  to  do 
anything.  Geoffrey  comes  in  from  the  bed- 
room and  hiking  the  situation  in  a!  a  glance 
stoops  down  beside  Miriam,  picks  her  up  in 
his  arms  and  carries  or  assists  her  into  his 
bedroom.  Valentine  watches  everything  he 
does,  but  dors  not  otherwise  move.  When 
Geoffrey  and  Miriam  have  gone  out  Valentine 
sits  rigidly  still  for  a  mom  nil,  staring  in  front 
of  her.  Then  her  breast  heaves,  her  face  re- 
laxes, and  she  sobs.  Geoffrey  re-enters  from 
the  bedroom  and  stands  near  the  threshold, 
looking  gravely  at  Valentine  as  she  cries. 

_  Valentine— I'm  not  crying  for  thai  poor 
girl  in  there.  I'm  (Tying  for  my  poor  hus- 
band. I  know  he  feels  now  hurt  and 
abandoned,  (she  pauses  to  press  her  handker- 
chief to  her  e\es  before  she  continues)  I 
never  gave  him  a  fair  <  ham  c.  He  was  very 
kind.  He  was  really  kind  to  me  always, 
but  he  was  UM  lies:-  and  he  bored  me,  so  I 

grew  impatient  and  then  angry  until  al  last 

I  refused  tO  mt  any  good  in  him  al  all,  be- 

cauK  I  compared  him  with  you.  I  leorned 

him.  but  I  look  his  name,  and  I  spenl  his 

money,  I'm  using  them  both  itiu.  I'm 

going  b.K  k  to  him. 

VVhen  Valentine  is  gone  Geoffrey  n  I. 
Miriam  tO  marry  him.    Bill  she  asks  him 
if  hi  has  re  ad  I  he  marriage  scrvue. 

Miriam    I  never  did,  I  ill  the  olherday. 

II  seemed  as  if  il  opened  my  eyes  il  made 
me  see  thai  whether  you  think  marriage  is 
tomething  religious,  or  only  human  ii's 

iolemn  business,  it's  (or  the  protection  of 

good  women,  it's  Iheir  reward.  I'll  (leave 
tO  yOU,  Geoffrey,  as  long  as  you  wish,  bill  I 
won't  marry  you. 
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Deafness 

From  All  Causes.  Head  Noises  and   Other  Eai 
Troubles  Easily  and  Permanently  Relieved! 

Thousands  who  were 
formerly  deaf,  now  hear 
distinctly  every  sound 
even  whispers  do  not  es- 
cape them.  Their  life  of 
loneliness  has  ended  anil 
all  is  now  joy  and  suni 
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Wilson  Common-Sense  Ear  Drums 
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centrate the  sound  waves  on  one 
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successfully  restoring  perfect 
hearing  where  medical  skill  even 
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Increase  Your  Efficiency 
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The  Tenth  Muse 

(Continued  from  page  369) 


he  required,  offer  her  the  pay  of  an  artist's 
model,  three  dollars  a  day;  and,  if  she  ac- 
pted,  she  could  have  her  head  and  do 
what  she  liked. 

In  the  blue  starlight  people  passed  and 
repassed  like  ghosts  along  the  shell-road. 

Spectral  groups  passed  in  clinging  lin- 
gerie; here  and  there  a  ghost  lingered  to 
lean  over  the  coquina  wall,  her  lost  gaze 
faintly  accented  by  some  level  star.  One 
of  these,  a  slender  young  thing,  paused  near 
to  Brown,  resting  gracefully  on  the  wall. 

As  for  the  girl  herself,  she  resembled  the 
Tenth  Muse.  Brown  had  never  attempted 
to  visualize  his  mistress;  it  had  been 
enough  for  him  that  she  was  Thalomene, 
daughter  of  Zeus,  divinely  fair. 

But  now,  as  he  recognized  the  face  he 
had  noticed  that  evening  in  the  dining- 
room,  somehow  he  thought  of  his  Muse  for 
the  first  time  concretely. 

His  impulse,  without  bothering  to  rea- 
son, was  to  hop  from  the  wall  and  go  over 
to  where  she  was  standing. 

She  looked  around  calmly  as  he  ap- 
proached, gave  him  a  little  nod  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  lifted  hat. 

'I'm  John  Brown,  4th,"  he  said.  "I'm 
stopping  at  the  Villa  Hibiscus.  Do  you 
mind  my  saying  so?" 

'No,  I  don't  mind,"  she  said. 
'There  is  a  vast  amount  of  nonsense  in 
formality  and  convention,"  said  Brown. 
"If  you  don't  mind  ignoring  such  details, 
I  have  something  important  to  say  to 
you." 

She  looked  at  him  unsmilingly.  Proba- 
bly it  was  the  starlight  in  her  eyes  that 
made  them  glimmer  as  though  with  hidden 
laughter. 

"I  am,"  said  Brown,  pleasantly,  "an 
author." 

"Oh.   You  are  writing  a  book!" 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "I  am,  so  to  speak,  at 
work  on  a  novel." 

"Might  one,  with  discretion,  make  fur- 
ther inquiry  concerning  your  novel,  Mr 
Brown?  " 

"  You  may." 

"Thank  you,"  she  said,  apparently  a 
trifle  disconcerted  by  the  privilege  so 
promptly  granted. 

He  talked  fluently,  earnestly,  and  agree- 
ably; and  his  pretty  audience  listened  with 
so  much  apparent  intelligence  and  good 
taste  that  her  very  attitude  subtly  ex- 
hilarated Brown,  until  he  became  slightly 
aware  that  he  was  expressing  himself 
eloquently. 

Never  had  he  had  such  a  listener.  At 
the  clubs  and  cafes  other  literary  men  al- 
ways wanted  to  talk.  But  here  under  the 
great  southern  stars  nobody  interrupted 
the  limpid  flow  of  his  long-dammed  elo- 
quence. And  he  ended  leisurely,  as  he  had 
begun,  yet  auto-intoxicated,  thrillingly  con 
scions  of  the  spell  which  he  had  laid  upon 
himself,  upon  this  young  listener — conscious 
too  of  the  spell  that  the  soft  air  and  the 
perfume  and  the  stars  had  spun  over  a 
world  grown  suddenly  and  incredibly  lovely 
and  young. 

She  said  in  a  low  voice:  "I  need  the 
money  very  much.  .  .  .  And  I  don't  mind 
your  studying  me." 

"Do  you  really  mean  it?"  he  exclaimed, 
enchanted. 

"Yes.   But  there  is  one  trouble." 

"What  is  it?"  he  asked  apprehensively. 

"I  must  have  my  mornings  to  myself." 

He  said:  "Under  the  terms  I  must  be 
permitted  to  ask  you  any  questions  I 
choose.  You  understand  that,  don't  you?  " 

"Yes,"  she  said. 

"Then — why  must  you  have  your  morn- 
ings to  yourself?" 

"I  have  work  to  do." 

"What  work?  What  are  you? " 

She  flushed  a  trifle,  then,  accepting  the 
rules  of  the  game,  smiled  at  Brown.  "I 
am  a  school-teacher,"  she  said.  "Ill  health 
from  overwork  drove  me  South  to  con- 
valesce. I  am  trying  to  support  myself 
h;re  by  working  in  the  mornings." 

"I  am  sorry,"  he  said  gently.  Then, 
aware  of  his  concession  to  a  very  human 
weakness,  he  added  with  businesslike  de- 
cision: "What  is  the  nature  of  your  morn- 
ing's work?" 

"I — write,"  she  admitted. 

"Stories?" 

"Yes." 

"If  you  are  to  act  for  me  in  the  capac- 
ity of  a  model,"  he  said  firmly,  "I  am 
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'HINK  of  the  fun  you  can  have 
with  an  Evinrude  this  summer! 

Think  of  what  it  means  to  be  able  to  carry  with  you  to  lake,  river  or  seashore 
a  powerful  little  marine  motor  that  can  be  attached  in  a  moment  to  any  kind 
of  craft — rowboat,  sailboat,  or  canoe — and  that  will  run  four  hours  on  less 
than  a  gallon  of  gasoline.  The  Evinrude  makes  you  independent  of  wind  or 
tide.  It  cuts  out  the  hard  work  of  rowing.  Give  the  flywheel  a  quarter  turn 
and  you  are  off  at  a  speed  of  from  7  to  8  miles  an  hour  for  a  rowboat — 10  to 
12  miles  for  a  canoe. 

The  1915  model  has  reversible  propeller,  Maxim  silencer  and  water-proof  magneto  built 
into  the  flywheel — no  separate  battery  required.  Send  today  for  free  illustrated  catalog 
and  name  of  Evinrude  dealer  in  your  town. 

EVINRUDE  MOTOR  CO.,  30  Evinrude  Block,  Milwaukee, Wis.,  U.S.A. 

Distributing  Branches — 69  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  218  State  Street.  Bos- 
ton, Mass.;  436  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  182  Morrison  Street,  Portland,  Ore. 


Be  Your  Own 
Photographer 


T  No   experience  needed. 

No  plates,  no  films,  no  dark 
room.  Make  pictures  the  new  way. 
Save  money.  Save  work.  Thou- 
sands now  getting  picture-taking 
joys  with  the 

Mandel-ette 

A  one-minute  camera.  Makes 
finished  2H  x  3M  inch  photo 

postcards  on  the  spot  in  one  min- 
ute.   Loads  in  daylight.  Great 
W camera  invention.    Simple  to  operate.  A  child  can  work  it. 

*5  Complete  Outfit  *5 

Add  BOe  for  parcel  post.  Outfit  includes  "Mandel- 
ette"  Camera  and  supplies  to  make  16  pictures.  Extra 
cards  25c  per  package  of  16;  tripod  $1  -00.  Money  back  if  not 
aa  represented.     Order  now— or  write  for  FREE  BOOK, 

THE  CHICAGO  FERROTYPE  COMPANY 
A 537 Ferrotype  Bldg.     _,     Dept.  AS37f  Public  Bank  Bldg. 
Chicago.lll.  0r   New  York,  N^Y.  


GET  A  BETTER 
PLACE 

Uncle  Sam  is  Best  Employer 

Pay  is  high  and  sure;  hours 
short;  places  permanent;  pro- 
motion regular;  vacations  with 
pay;  thousands  of  vacancies 
every  year;  all  kinds  of  pleas- 
ant work  everywhere;  no  lay- 
offs; no  pull  needed;  common 
education 
sufficient. 


protected  positions  in 
the  U.  S.  Government  Service, 
where  there  is  a  big  chance  for 
you — if  you  want  it — with  sure 
and  generous  pay  and  lifetime 
employment.  Places  open  to 
American  citizens  of  18  or  over. 

Special  money  back  guar- 
antee if  you  write  today  for 
Booklet  R-1067.     IT  IS  FREE. 
Earl  Hopkins,  Washington,  D.  C. 


It  is  hard  to  improve  upon  good  shingles 
both  for  quality  and  good  looks.  Make 
this  job  last  a  lifetime  by  using 


»  STAINED 
SHINGLES 


ce  of  Dr.  A.  J.  Garyer,  Worcester,  Mass.,  Arohiteots,  L.  W.  Brigga  &  Co. 
"CREO-DIPT"  ShlngleB  on  Side  Walla;  Special  "CREO-DIPT"  Shingles 
on  Roof;  two  distinct  permanent  colors. 


"CREO-DIPT 

17  Grades         16,  18,  24-inch         30  Different  Colon 
They  come  in  bundles  ready  to  lay. 

They  last  twice  as  long  as  brush-coated  shingles  or  natural 
wood.  They  are  proof  against  dry-rot,  decay,  worms  and 
weather.  They  save  time,  muss  and  expense  of  staining  on  the 
job.  We  select  best  cedar  shingles  and  by  our  special  process 
preserve  them  in  creosote  and  stain  them  any  color  desired. 
Best  earth  pigments — no  aniline  dyes.  No  wedge  shaped 
shingles — no  waste. 

Write  today  for  sample  colors  on  wood  and  book  of  "CREO* 
DIPT1"  houses  in  all  parts  of  the  country.   Names  of  architect 
and  lumber  dealer  appreciated. 

Standard  Stained  Shingle  Co.,  1 061  Oliver  St. ,  No.  Tonawanda,  N.Y. 

(Shipments  prompt.  Branch  Factory  in  Chicago  for  Western  Trade.) 
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We  will  Send  Postpaid  a  Can  of 


— enough  for  polishing  a  small  floor,  a  piano, 
several  pieces  of  furniture  or  an  automobile. 

Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  is  a  complete 
finish  and  polish  for  all  finished  surfaces.  It 
gives  perfect  results  over  varnish,  shellac,  oil, 
etc.    You  will  find  it  splendid  as  a  polish  for 


RED  WAX 
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Floors 

Linoleum 

Woodzvork 


Automobiles 

Furniture 

Pianos 


Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  is  clean  and 
easy  to  use  and  economical.  It  imparts  a  per- 
fectly hard,  dry,  artistic  finish  of  great  beauty 

and  durability.  It 
is  impervious  to 

water,  scratches,  heel- marks,  finger 
prints,  dust,  etc,  and  can  easily  be 
kept  in  perfect  condition. 

Every  Housewife 

who  takes  pride  in  keeping  her  home 
sanitary  and  in  a  high  state  of  repair 
needs  Johnson's  Prepared  Wax.  Keep 
a  can  always  on  hand — every  day  will 
bring  some  use  for  it.  It  is  just  as 
necessary  around  the  house  as  soap. 


for  the  artistic  coloring  of  all  wood.  With 
^Inexpensive  soft  woods  maybe  finished 
so  they  are  as  beautiful  as  hard  wood. 
Made  in  seventeen  shades,  including 
Mahogany,  Mission,  Early  English,  etc. 

Johnson's  Wood  Dye  penetrates 
deeply  —  is  economical  —  dries  quickly 
and  is  very  easy  to  use.  It  is  unequalled 
for  finishing  new  furniture,  woodwork 
and  floors  and  for  doing  over  old  work 
of  this  character — for  staining  basketry, 
etc.  Your  dealer  can  show  you  panels 
of  wood  finished  witli  Johnson's  Wood 
Dye. 


■  ; ' :  - 


Free  Instruction  Book 

Ask  your  paint  or  hardware  dealer  for  a  free  copy 
of  our  25c  color  book  "The  Proper  Treatment  for 
f  loors  Woodwork  and  Furniture."  This  book  is 
the  work  of  fatuous  experts — it  is  full  of  valuable 
ideas  on  home  beautifying —  beautifully  illustrated 
in  colors. 

I  .r  10c  we  will  send  you  postpaid  a  can  of  Johnson's 
Prepared  Wax  —  sufficient  for  poshing  a 
■mall  floor,  a  piano,  several  nieces 
of  furniture,  or  an  automobile. 


8   (.    JOHNSON  &  BON 

l  hr  Wood  I-  tmhint  Authorities" 
I'  \<  IM  .  WISCONSIN.  I.'.S. A. 
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absolutely  bound  to  study  every  phase  of 
you,  every  minutest  detail." 
"Oh!" 

"Not  one  minute  of  the  day  must  pass 
without  my  observing  you,"  he  said. 

"Do  you  propose  to  sit  up  day  and  night 
to  keep  me  under  observation?"  she  asked, 
flushed  and  astounded. 

"Not  at  first.  But  as  my  studies  ad- 
vance, and  you  become  accustomed  to  the 
perfectly  respectful  but  coldly  impersonal 
nature  of  my  observations,  your  mind,  I 
trust,  will  become  so  broadened  that  you 
will  find  nothing  objectionable  in  what  at 
first  might  scare  you.  An  artist's  model, 
for  example  " 

"But  I  am  not  an  artist's  model!"  she 
exclaimed,  with  a  slight  shiver. 

"To  be  a  proper  model  at  all,"  he  said, 
"you  must  concede  all  for  art,  and  remain 
sublimely  unconscious  of  self.  You  do  not 
matter.  /  do  not  matter.  Only  my  work 
counts.  And  that  must  be  honest,  truth- 
ful, accurate,  minute,  exact — a  perfect 
record  of  a  woman's  mind  and  personality." 

They  walked  back  to  the  Villa  Hibiscus 
together,  slowly,  through  the  blue  starlight. 
Brown  asked  her  name,  and  she  told  him. 

"No,"  he  said  gaily,  "your  name  is 
Thalomene,  and  you  the  Tenth  Muse. 
For  truly  I  think  I  have  never  before  been  so 
thoroughly  inspired  by  a  talk  with  anyone." 

She  laughed.  He  had  done  almost  all 
the  talking.  And  he  continued  it,  very 
happily,  as  by  common  consent  they  seated 
themselves  on  the  veranda. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Villa  Hibiscus 
retired.  But  Brown  talked  on,  quite  un- 
conscious that  the  low-voiced  questions 
and  softly  modulated  replies  were  magic 
which  incited  him  to  a  perfect  ecstasy  of 
self-revelation. 

Perhaps  he  thought  he  was  studying  her 
— for  the  compact  by  mutual  consent  was 
already  in  force — and  certainly  his  eyes 
were  constantly  upon  her,  taking,  as  no 
doubt  he  supposed,  a  cold  and  impersonal 
measure  of  her  symmetry.  Calmly  and 
with  utter  detachment,  he  measured  her 
slender  waist,  her  soft  little  hands:  noting 
the  fresh,  sweet  lips,  the  clear,  prettily 
shaped  eyes,  the  delicate  throat,  the  perfect 
little  Greek  head  with  its  thick,  golden  hair. 

And  all  the  while  he  held  forth  about 
literature  and  its  true  purpose;  about 
what  art  really  is;  about  his  own  art,  his 
own  literature  and  his  own  self. 

And  the  girl  was  really  fascinated. 

As  he  lay  there  in  his  rocking-chair  be- 
side her,  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  known 
her  intimately  for  years — so  wonderfully 
does  the  charm  of  self-revelation  act  upon 
human  reason.  For  she  had  said  almost 
nothing  about  herself.  Yet,  it  was  becom- 
ing plainer  to  him  every  moment  that  never 
in  all  his  life  had  he  known  any  woman  as 
he  already  knew  this  young  girl. 

"  It  is  wonderful,"  he  said,  lying  back  in 
his  chair  and  looking  up  at  the  stars,  "how 
subtle  is  sympathy,  and  how  I  recognize 
yours.  I  think  I  understand  you  per- 
fectly already." 

"Do  you?"  she  said. 

"Yes,  I  feel  sure  I  do.  Somehow,  I 
know  that  secretly  and  in  your  own  heart 
you  arc  in  full  tide  of  sympathy  with  me 
and  with  my  life's  work." 

"I  thought  you  had  no  imagination," 
she  said. 

"I^  haven't.  Do  you  mean  that  I  only 
imagine  that  you  are  in  sympathy  with  me?  " 

"No,"  she  said.    "1  am." 

After  a  few  moments  she  laughed  de- 
liciously.  He  never  knew  why.  Nor  was 
she  ever  perfectly  ^ure  why  she  had 
laughed,  though  they  discussed  the  matter 
very  gravely. 

A  new  youth  seemed  to  have  invaded 
her,  an  exquisite  sense  of  lightness,  of 
power.  Vaguely  she  was  conscious  of  abil- 
ity, of  a  wonderful  and  undreamed  of 
capacity.  Wit  bin  her  heart  she  seemed  to 
feel  the  subtle  stir  of  a  new  courage,  of  a 
Certainty  for  the  future,  of  indefinable  but 

splendid  things. 

The  manuscript  of  the  novel  which  she 

had  sent  Xorth  two  weeks  ago  seemed  to 
bet  a  winged  thing  soaring  to  certain  vic- 
tors in  the  Empyrean.  Suddenly,  by  some 
inagii  ,  doubt,  fear,  distress,  were  allayed  - 

and  it  was  like  sun  ease  from  a  steady  pain, 

with  all  the  blessed  and  heavenly  languor 
relaxing  her  mind  and  body. 

"I    wonder,"  she  said   almost  timidly, 

"whether  you  could  ever  Listen  to  me." 

"Always,"  he  laid,  bending  nearer  to  see 
her  expression.  Which  having  seen,  he 
perhaps  forgo)  to  note  in  hit  Utile  booklet, 
for  he  continued  to  LooV  :it  her, 

{Robtrl  II  .  Chambers  agas 


Minute  after  minute  slipped  a  J 
the  scented  dusk,  and  found  l.rij 
position  unchanged,  where  he  lay  I 
chair  looking  at  her. 

The  girl  also  was  very  silent. 

"It  is  odd,"  he  said,  after  a  long  | 
"that  merely  a  few  hours  with  you  J 
inspire  me  more  than  I  have  ever1  b  ] 
spired  in  all  my  life." 

"That,"  she  said  unsteadily,  "j  J 
imagination." 

At  the  hateful  word,  imagination,  9i 
seemed  to  awake  from  the  spell.  T  m 
sat  up  straight,  rather  abruptly. 

"The  thing  to  do,"  he  said,  still  coia" 
by  his  awakening,  "is  to  consider  yl 
personally  and  make  notes  of  every!  B 
He  had  risen,  and  stepped  across  to  th  J 
door,  where  a  light  was  still  burning 
was  fumbling  for  pencil  and  noteh 

Standing  under  the  light  he  resoli 
composed  his  thoughts;  but  to  save  1  j 
he  could  remember  nothing  of  whid 
make  a  memorandum. 

This  worried  him,  and  finally  alai 
him.  And  so  long  did  he  stand  there,  i 
book  open,  pencil  poised,  and  a  sicfh, 
pression  of  dismay  imprinted  upon 
otherwise  agreeable  features,  that  tits 
rose  at  last  from  her  chair,  glance 
through  the  door  at  him,  and  then  ( 
forward. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  she  asked. 

"The-  matter  is,"  said  Brown,  "ti 
don't  seem  to  have  anything  to 
about." 

"You  are  tired,"  she  said.  "I  thia 
both  are  a  little  tired.    I  am  going  no* 

He  followed,  scribbling  furiously;! 
it  is  difficult  to  go  up-stairs — watch  a 
go  up-stairs — and  write  about  the  waj 
does  it  all  at  the  same  time. 

"Good  night,"  she  said,  opening  her  ( 

''Good  night,"  he  said,  absently, 
so  intent  on  his  scribbling  that  he  folk 
her  through  the  door  into  her  room. 
_  In  full  flood  of  his  treacherous  ima| 
tion  he  seated  himself  on  a  chair  besidi 
bed,  rested  the  note-book  on  his  knee, 
scribbled  madly,  utterly  oblivious  to 
And  it  was  only  when  he  had  finished 
sheer  lack  of  material,  that  he  recolk 
himself,  looked  up,  saw  how  she  had  sh. 
away  from  him  against  the  wall — how 
scarlet  had  dyed  her  face  to  her  tempi 

"Why — why  do  you  come — into  rav 
room?"  she  faltered.  "Does  our  fri 
ship  count  for  no  more  than  that  with  y 

"What?"  he  said,  bewildered. 

"That  you  do  what  you  have  no  rig] 
do.  Art — art  is  not  enough  to— to 
— disrespect  ' ' 

Suddenly  the  tears  sprang  to  her 
and  she  covered  her  flushed  face  with 
hands.  For  a  moment  Brown  stood  p 
fied.  Then  a  deeper  flush  than  hers  so 
heavily  over  his  features.  "I'm  sot 
he  said.    She  made  no  response. 

Then  he  hurled  the  note-book  acros 
room  and  walked  over  to  her  as  she 
her  lovely  head,  startled  and  tearful. 

"You  are  right,"  he  said,  swaflrj 
nothing  very  desperately.  "You  can 
be  studied  this  way.  Will  you — n 
me?" 

"What!" 

"Will  you  marry  me?" 
"Why?"  she  gasped. 
"Because  I — want  to  study  you." 
"No!"  she  said,  looking  him  straigl 
the  eyes. 

Brown  thought  hard  for  a  full  mit 

"Would  you  marry  me  because  I 
you?"  he  asked  timidly. 

The  question  seemed  to  be  more 
she  could  answer.  Besides,  the  tears  s|  > 
to  her  blue  eyes  again,  and  her  unde 
began  to  tremble,  and  she  covered  her 
with  both  hands.  Which  made  it  dil ' 
for  him  to  kiss  her. 

"Isn't  it  wonderful,"  he  said  c  ut 
trembling  from  head  to  foot.  "Isn' 
wonderful,  dear?" 

"Yes,"  she  whispered.  The  word 
tered  against  his  shoulder,  was  stifled, 
bent  his  head  nearer,  murmuring: 

"Thalomene-  -  Thalomene  embod'i 
of  Truth!  How  wonderful  it  is  to  me 
:it  last  I  find  in  you  that  absolute  T 
I  worship." 

"I  am-  the  embodiment  —of  your-' 
agination,"  she  said.  "  Hut  you  will  n>: 
never  believe  it  most  adorable  of  bo; 
dearest     dearest  of  men." 

And,  lifting  her  Btately  and  divine  y 
head,  she  looked  innocently  at  BfOWfl  v. 
he  imprinted  his  first  and  most  chasfct 
upon  the  fresh,  sweet   lips  of  the  T 

Muse,  Thalomene,  daughter  of  Zeus, 
'/  in  I  lie  big  M  "y  issut) 
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you  like 
to  hear 
this  record  - 

Loud, 
Soft,  or 
Subdued  ? 


The  Victor  system  of  changeable  needles 
enables  you  to  meet  every  acoustic  condition 

It  gives  you  perfect  control  of  the  tone  volume  and  enables  you  to  adapt 
every  record  to  the  acoustic  limitations  of  any  room. 

The  different  kinds  of  Victor  Needles  give  you  different  and  distinct  gra- 
dations of  tone.  Without  this  changeable  needle  system,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  have  several  instruments,  each  with  a  different  tone  to  give  such  variation. 

You  can  use  the  full-tone  needle,  the  half-tone  needle,  or  the  fibre  needle, 
to  suit  the  individual  beauty  of   each   record  to  its  particular  acoustic 

surroundings.  ,  ,    1  ,  j  „ 

You  choose  the  volume  of  tone  and  play  each  record  as 

loud  or  soft  as  you  personally  wish  to  hear  it,  without 

interfering  in  any  way  with  the  artist's  interpretation. 

Go  to  any  Victor  dealer's  and  hear  your  favorite  music  played  with 
the  different  needles  and  you  will  fully  appreciate  the  infinite  variety  ol 
charm  afforded  by  the  Victor  system  of  tone  control.  5    ^  _ 

There  are  Victors  and  Victrolas  in  great  variety  ot  styles  irom  $10 
to  $250. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors 


New  Victor  Records  demonstrated  at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month 
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Double-Disci 


^NEW  list  of  Columbia  Double-Disc  Records-including  the  latest 
(lance  hits   goes  on  sale  on  the  20th  of  every  month. 

record  f  An  Hi  ^7  °f  Qlore.than  a  thousand  Columbia  double-disc 
records!  And  m  every  class  of  music,  too  1  Dance,  vocal,  instrumental-and 
every  rec  ord  faultlessly  recorded  and  perfect  in  its  tcp^^^ff 

a  dozS;  Waffi  to  £biV£C;;,day      HC  !S  to  Play  any  one,  or 

r  -d  catalog    A  Complete  Ira^o?  Cc00"3  «»  thc 

line  J ]&£SS JlgES?  ^W^^  cntirc 

Columbia  Graphophone  Company 

Boj  E225,  Woolworth  Building  w      v   .  ^- 

■  New  York  City 

rorontOI  Ht-W  Sor:iur«n  Avenue 
I'rli  <i  In  ( ;  mi  it  ,1)1  p|u,  J„ly. 


Columbia  Grafonola  >lI)e  Luxe" 
With  drop-tray  cradles  accom- 
modating 60  records,  $200. 
Other  models,  $17. SO  to  $500. 


Guaranteed  6% 
Investment 

;!i  cost  of  security  approximately  three 
es  loan. 

t  earnings  largely  in  excess  principal  and 
;rest  requirements. 

arantee  of  well-known  Chicago  business 
n  represents  large  additional  resources,  hi- 
ding income  producing  Chicago  property. 

king  fund  provision  should  result  in  pre- 
/ment  of  fair  portion  of  bonds  prior  to 
turity  at  premium. 

Ask  for  Circular  No.  881 U 

Peabodj, 
ttoughteling  &Co. 

Established  1865) 

Chicago 
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South  La  Salle  St. 


Sfou  could 
dip  this 
louse 
jrater 


i  Stucco,  concrete  or  brick  walls  absorb  much 
j  water,  becoming  damp,  unsanitary  and  disfigured. 
3  But  they  can  be  water-proofed  and  beautified  with 


TR  US-COIN 


SfONOE 

APPLIED  WITH  A  BRUSH 

A  liquid  cement  coating  which  becomes  an  insep- 
arable part  of  the  wall,  sealing  all  pores  and  fill- 
ing hair-cracks.  Hard  as  flint.  Damp-proof, 
weather-resisting.  Gives  uniform,  artistic  color. 
Applied  to  new  or  old  walls.  Furnished  in  a  va- 
riety of  pleasing  tones. 

It  will  pay  you  to  learn  about  Trus-Con 
Waterproofing  Products.    Write  for  lull 

information,  telling  us  your  needs. 
THE  TRUS-CON  LABORATORIES 
132  Trus-Con  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Waterproofings — Dampproofings — Technical  Paints 


Serial  Fiction 

Heart  of  the  Sunset 

Rex  Beach  Charles  Dana  Gibson  414 

A  Far  Country 

Winston  Churchill  Howard  Chandler  Christy  424 

The  Enemy 

George  Randolph  Chester  A.  B.  Wenzell  430 

Short  Fiction 

On  Secret  Service 
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Get  That  Diamond  for  Your  Wife,  Sweetheart 

or  yourself  now — Don't  wait  until  you  get  the  money— buy 
from  us  now  at  these  startlingly  low  prices — and  pay  for  it 
in  easy  little  amounts  from  time  to  time.  Buy  direct  from 
Importers  and  Save  Dealers'  Profits.  We  give  Certi- 
fied Guarantee  with  every  Diamond — guaranteeing  its 
weight  and  quality.  A  safe  way  to  buy  and  save  money  — 
no  inconvenience — and  have  the  Diamond  now,  when  you 
want  it.  Perfectly  cut  white  Diamonds,  gleaming,  spark- 
ling, scintillating — genuine  high  quality.  Not  a  cent  to 
pay  until  you  have  carefully  examined  the  Diamond— then 
if  you  are  perfectly  satisfied  pay  i-s  down  and  take  the 
stone  on  our  easy  terms  plan.  We  send  you  free  magnify- 
ing glass.  Any  diamond  in  our 

Free  Beautifully  Illustrated 
DIAMOND  AND  WATCH  CATALOG 
will  be  sent  for  examination  without  obligation.  Th 
offer  is  open  to  every  honest  person — open  to  Y O U 
Note  the  wonderful  values  shown  here.  Compar 
these  prices  with  others.  We  import  the  rou 
Diamonds,  cut  them  here,  save  33  per  cent 
duty.  Give  the  saving  to  you.  Write  t" 
day  for  our  BIG  CATALOG  and  se 
our  Special  World-Beating  Oilers.  All  i-^-- 
■atches,  on  easy  t\ifirfW 


diamonds,  also 
terms.  Send  for  Catalog  toda 
The  Walker  tdmund  Co 


ned  wood  finishes 

NOT  stained— but  grained— repro- 
ducing exactly  the  rich  texture  01 
flat  oak,  quarter  sawed  oak,  Circassian 
walnut  and  genuine  mahogany.  Think  of 
that!  You  now  can  line  the  walls  of  your 
dining  room,  living  room,  library  — any 
room  in  your  home  with  Utility-Board  in  grained  wood 
finishes— and  secure,  at  little  cost,  the  same  handsome 
effects  that  can  only  be  duplicated  by  actually  using 
these  expensive  precious  woods.  This  substitutes 
Utility  for  wall  paper  and  other  decorations  as  well 
as  taking  the  place  of  lath  and  plaster. 

UTILITY- BOARD 

the  preferred  wall  board 

Utility-Board  is  made  of  layers  of  fibre 
 lastingly  welded  together  under  tons 

of  pressure  with  hot  asphalt  into  one  stiff 
sheet.  Makes  rooms  warmer  in  winter,  cooler 

,-•    ii    o™,r,H  nrnof  and  moisture-proof.    Don't  spend  one  penny  on 
l^r  old  homPeraoC r"  ffi'^fpl^n^  one,  U  you  see  samples  of  Utility- 

Board  in  the  new  grained  woods. 
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Send  Coupon  For  These  UTILITY-BOARD  Books  FREE 

^  u  a  »  K™t  "Fvirience— bv  Pictures  and  Letters,"  showing  actual  photo- 
0wnSybeautifully  Illustrated,  are  yours  FREE.  Just  send  the  coupon  today. 

THE  HEPPES  CO.,  4521  Fillmore  Street,  CHICAGO 
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Cor  mother,  a  cup  of  hot  water  on 
*■  awakening  is  beneficial.  With 
a  THERMOS  it  is  "no  trouble." 
Or  a  cup  of  coffee  may  be  had 
"when,  where,  and  as  you  like  it." 

In  fact  every  member  of  the  family  at 
every  age  has  need  of  Thermos;  which 
keeps  liquids  ice  cold  for  three  days  or 
steaming  hot  for  24  hours.  It  is  indeed 
a  good  servant  in  the  home. 

Originally  expensive,  the  price  of 
Thermos  makes  it   now   an  economy. 


BOTTLES 
JUGS  and 
CARAFES 
FOOD  JARS 
LUNCH  KITS 


FROM  $1.00  UP 

3.00  " 

1.50  " 
2.00  " 


It  is  ideal  for  traveling,  automobiling, 
hunting,  fishing,  yachting,  camping,  and 
picnicking. 

It  is  useful  in  a  sick-room,  nursery, 
bedroom,  dining-room,  library,  living- 
room,  porch,  office,  and  factory. 

A  Thermos  kit  for  children  and 
"grown-ups"  keeps  liquids  hot  in  winter 
months  and  cool  in  summer  for  the 
noon-day  meal. 

Do  not  accept  as  truthful  representa- 
tions that  all  temperature-retaining  bot- 
tles are  THERMOS  vessels.  For  your  pro- 
tection and  ours,  look  for  the  name  THER- 
MOS stamped  plainly  on   the  bottom. 

Write  for  an  interesting  book  on  THERMOS 

American  Thermos  Bottle  Co. 

Norwich,  Conn. 
New  York        San  Francisco  Toronto 


THE  HEPPES  CO.,  4521  Fillmore  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Send  me  the  two  Utility-Board  Books  I 
may  be  interested  in  using  Utility-Board  for 
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Durham-Duplex  Domino  Razor  with 
white  American  ivory  handle,  safety  guard 
stropping  attachment,  package  of  six  of 
the  famous  Durham-Duplex  double-edged, 
hollow-ground  blades.  Genuine  red  lea- 
ther folding  kit. 

$5  jhdhim)  Domino 

Razor  for  $1 

Give  your  Durham-Demonstrator  Razor  to  a 
friend  and  we  will  send  you  this  $5  Durham- 
Duplex  Domino  Razor  for  $1.  If  you  do  not  pos- 
sess a  Durham-Demonstrator  Razor,  you  may  take 
advantage  of  this  advertising  offer  if  you  will 
agree  to  mention  Durham- Duplex  to  at  least  one 
friend. 

I  DURHAM-DUPLEX  RAZOR  CO.,  590  Montgomery  Street, 
.  Jersey  City,  N  J. 

Gentlemen:—  Send  me  a  $5  00  Durham-Duplex 
1  DorrSo  Kit  Outfit  as  per  illustration  above,  for  which 
I   find  enclosed  $1.00. 
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They're  bound  to  have  plenty 


case 


And  "  plenty  "  to  them  means  at  least 


e  at  a  time  is  a  sensible  way  to  order  Sese'tastv  rlZlK  P  Y^L  ^  faCt  y°U  WriH  fi,nd  that 
bably  you  will  want  half  the  J^llT  ^  CamPbeI1  s  S™P*  for  the  average-size  family 


probably  you  will  want  half  the  order  to  b 
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This  is  the  most  popular  of  all  the  Campbell  kinds 
and  with  good  reason;  for  it  is  particularly  delicious  and 
appetizing,  it  fits  in  exactly  for  many  different  occasions,  and 
mere  is  a  wide  variety  of  practical  ways  to  prepare  and  enjoy  it. 

Served  as  a  Cream-of-tomato  according  to  the  simple 


Campbell's  Tomato  Soup 


directions  on  the  label  it  is  at  once  rich  and  delicate,  and 
appeals  temptingly  to  the  most  capricious  taste. 

^  ,kY°U  UU!  find  k  3  ^0fn^erful  convenience  to  have  plenty 
of  this  wholesome  satisfying  soup  always  at  hand  on  your 
pantry  shelf  and  ready  for  every  occasion 


Try  Scrambled  Eggs  a  la  Campbell 

To  the  yolks  of  4  to  6  well-beaten  eggs,  add  1 
cup  of  Campbell's  Tomalo  Soup  in  its  condensed 
lorm  just  as  it  comes  from  the  can.  Salt  and 
pepper.  Fold  in  the  stiffly-beaten  whites,  pour 
into  hot  ski  let.  turn  lightly  with  fork,  and  serve 
instantly.  This  is  a  delightful  dish  either  for 
breakfast  or  an  after-theatre  supper. 


Campbell's  Quick  Tomato  Sauce 

To  1  can  of  Campbell's  Tomato  Soup  in  its  con- 
densed form  just  as  it  comes  from  the  can,  add  a 
small  lump  of  butter  and  1  teaspoonful  of  flour 
Wended  m  >4  cup  of  cold  water,  and  bring  all  to  a 
boil.  The  result  is  a  rich  fine-flavored  tomato 
sauce  easily  made  in  a  "  jilTy  "  and  good  for  any 
dish  where  tomato  sauce  is  used. 
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IPLING  says  "There  is  no  hunt 
equal  to  a  man  hunt." 

Kipling's  hero,  however,  wanted 
only  to  hunt  men  in  order  to  kill 
This  trespassing  on  the  preserve 
of  Cain,  today,  has  no  defenders,  save 
as  a  last  resort  and  a  terrible  necessity. 
The  grandeur  has  gone  out  of  the  game. 
Those  who  go  to  war  today  tramp 
grimly  and  silently,  seeing  ahead  of  them 
a  grave,  not  glory. 

Yet,  the  fact  remains,  civilization  is  a 
man  hunt,  and  if  Europe  had  hunted  for 
and  found  the  right  men,  this  war  that  is 
blighting  the  worth  of  the  world  would 
never  have  been. 

The  human  machine  was  too  flimsy  and 
weak  to  meet  the  exigencies  demanded. 
When  a  man  breaks  off  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  wife,  child,  parent,  or  neighbor 
it  is  a  tragedy.  . 

When  nations  sever  diplomatic  rela- 
tions it  is  a  calamity. 

Herbert  Spencer  wrote  a  chapter  on  the 
"Messianic  Instinct,"  or  the  world's 
unending  prayer  for  a  man  who  will  lead 
it  out  of  the  thraldom  of  woe,  war, 
waste,  sin,  shame,  and  selfishness.^ 

Every  nation  is  hunting  for  this  man 
who  can  guide  it  into  the  paths  of  peace 
and  prosperity. 

In  a  lesser  sense,  business  is  a  man 
hunt.  _ 

Especially  is  big  business  a  search  for 
the  man  who  can  shoulder  burdens,  take 
responsibilities,  and  meet  great  difficul- 
ties. "For  'tis  not  for  ye  to  falter,  and 
'tis  not  for  ye  to  palter,  for  thy  mission 
is  the  mightiest  of  time." 

Never  in  all  history  was  the  man  hunt 
so  keen.  "Produce  great  men — the  rest 
follows,"  said  Old  Walt.  Perhaps  we 
have  been  hunting  for  men,  instead  of 
producing  them.  Ah!  that  is  the  trouble. 

We  have  expected  them  to  come  from 
another  planet,  when  probably  they 
are  right  here  all  the  time. 
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Why  not  a  Federal  Commission  to 
investigate  and  give  us  the  formula 
for  producing  great  men?  For  one 
reason,  that  Commission,  if  appointed, 
would  fail— because  there  are  not  great 
men  enough  to  form  such  a  commis- 
sion. 

In  mechanics  there  is  that  which  is  called 
"induced  draft,"  also  there  is  "forced 
draft."  In  order  to  get  complete  combus- 
tion you  must  either  "  induce  "  or  "  force  ' 
a  surplus  of  oxygen  into  the  furnace. 

In  pumping  fluids  long  distances,  it  is 
found  you  can  "induce"  the _ flow  much 
easier  than  you  can  "force"  it.  The 
pumps  are  placed  ahead  of  the  product 
instead  of  behind  it.  These  pumps  really 
do  not  lift  the  load,  they  take  out  the  air, 
so  the  liquid  comes  forward  of  its  own 
accord  to  fill  a  vacuum. 

Why  not  "induce"  men  instead  of 
"forcing"  them? 

Hasn't  the  world  seen  more  than 
enough  of  force? 

When  the  great  leader  comes  there 
will  be  no  cannon  behind  him,  no  cannon 
in  front  of  him. 

He  will  wear  no  robe  of  office,  no 
uniform,  no  medals. 

His  apparel  will  be  as  devoid  of  in- 
signia as  was  that  of  Lincoln.  He  will 
induce    not  force. 

Induction  means  love  in  motion. 
Force  means  tyranny  in  action. 
Ecce  Homo!  Behold  the  man!  Let  us 
look  for  him.    He  may  be  next  door— 
around  the  corner— at  the  next  bench  or 
counter. 

"Thou  art  the  man." 
Who  knows? 

There  is  no  hunt  equal  to  a  good 
man  hunt. 

Hunt  under  your  own  hat,  and  perhaps 
you  will  find  a  great  man  hidden  beneath 
the  rubbish  of  your  tears  and  fears  and 
doubts. 

"  Seek  and  ye  shall  find.  Arise! 
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The  shadowy-eyed  Mme.  Gamier  looked  more 
than  once  in  the  direction  of  the  newly-arrived 
Lieutenant  Keys.    From  under  her  dark  lashes 
she  was  studying  him  with  a  not  altogether 
impersonal  interest;  a  close  observer 
might  have  noticed  the  minutest 
tightening  of  her  languorous  lips. 
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ESTNER,  T  want  you  to  come 
hack!" 

It  was  the  Chief  at  Washington 
who  .spoke,  the  Chief  of  the  Ser- 
ice,  as  he  sat  at  his  desk  in  the 
Treasury  Building,  flanked  on  one- 
side  by  wflsnach  of  the  Paris  Office 
ther  by  Kestner  fresh  from  New  York, 
ho  had  said  good -by  to  the  Service 
cad. 

iting  days  arc  over,"  he  quietly  an- 

oked  with  no  unfriendly  glance  at 
todfed,  pendent-jowled  man  across 
tapped  desk.  In  that  ponderous 
1  flic  din  v. d< •  I  pair  of  eyes  Kcstncr 
•red  into.  And  they  belonged  to  an 
was  not  greatly  given  to  petitioning 

Jiii  your  fat  fight  I"  almost 
kive  figure  with  the  incongru- 
ence, as  he  fingered  a  paper* 
from  an  old  coin-die  of  the 

ig<r  men,"  Kcstncr  solemnly 


suggested.    "Give  Wilsnach  here  a  chance 
on  the  case." 
The  man  from  the  Paris  Office  shifted  a  little 
uneasily. 

"Wilsnach  was  on  the  case  for  a  week,"  ex- 
plained the  Chief.  "And  yesterday  he  asked  me 
to  wire  for  you." 

Kestner  glanced  with  open  reproof  at  his  col- 
league of  other  days.  "Wilsnach  knows  I  came 
to  America  for  quite  another  purpose,"  he  ex- 
plained, "for  the  rather  personal  if  somewhat 
trifling  purpose  of  getting  married." 

The  man  at  the  desk  swung  about  in  his 
swivel-chair.    "My  dear  fellow,  by  all  means 

get  married,  but  " 

"But  at  once  tear  off  on  a  beagle-chase 
around  the  world  after  some  verminous  criminal 
with  a  weakness  for  ten-cent  bed-houses  and 
traveling  steerage!" 

For  a  moment  or  two  the  Chief  stared  out  of 

the  window.  Just  beyond  that  window  was  the 
Washington  monument,  and  behind  that  the 
bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  where  the 
electric  elevators  were  rising  and  flipping  with 
their  afternoon  crowds,  and  into  B  Street  was 
swarming  a  motley  throng  of  designers  and  en- 
gravers and  plate-printers,  side  by  side  with 
nil  hers  and  si/.ers  and  <  ounters,  with  steel-press 
iin  n  and  bull-gangers  and  oil-burners  from  the 
Ink  Mill,  all  hurrying  homeward  after  their  day's 
work.  They  were  part  of  a  machinery  which  took 
on  a  touch  of  nobility  becaUK  of  its  labyrinthine 
intric ateness,  its  unguessed  complexities. 


1/  IslA 


"This  chase  will  not  take  you  out  of  America," 
finally  suggested  the  Chief.    "That  much  I  can 
guarantee." 

"But  it  will  take  me  out  of  my  club  and 
my  newer  way  of  looking  at  things,"  ex- 
plained the  patient-eyed  Kestner.    "  You  see, 
I  seem  to  be  developing  a  sort  of  philosophic 
sense  of  humor,  and  that  leads  to  self- 
criticism,  and  that  keeps  whispering  to  me 
that  gum-shoeing  and  gray  hairs  don't 
always  go  together!" 

"So  what  you  want  is  peace  with  honor," 
suggested  the  other. 

"I'm  tired  of  the  under-crust,  at  any 
rate." 

"Well,  for  a  family  man  who's  tired  of 
the  under-crust,  I  should  think  an  Embassy 
Secretaryship,  say  Rome  for  ten  months, 
then  London  for  a  year,  and  then  one  of 
the  quieter  Continental  Embassies  itself, 
would  be  just  about  the  right  thing  to 
keep  the  rust  off!" 

Kestner  turned  and  eyed  the  older 
man.  But  the  Chief  disregarded  his 
stare. 

"This  isn't  loose  talk,  Kestner.  We 
can't  expect  you  to  come  back  without 
making  it  worth  while  to  you.  And  we're 
not  holding  out  any  bribes.  But  you 
know  the  way  things  stand  with  the 
Administration.  You  know  the  Navy 
people  can't  afford  to  let  much  more  of 
their  stuff  get  out.  And  when  you  land 
your  people  you'll  get  your  post.  LThat's  as 
sure  as  taxes  and  death ! ' ' 

"You  could  do  it  inside  of  a  month,"  prompted 
the  bland-eyed  Wilsnach. 

"There  are  occasions,"  said  the  solemn-eyed 
Kestner,  "when  a  month  may  seem  a  very  long 
space  of  time." 

"Isn't  an  Ambassadorship  sometimes  worth 
three  or  four  weeks  of  waiting?"  inquired  the 
man  at  the  desk.    "I  know  a  few  guys  who've 
worked  twenty  years  for  'em!" 
"But  I  am  not  working  for  Ambassadorships." 
"D'you  mean  you  don't  want  one?"  was  the 
somewhat  acidulated  inquiry. 
"  It's  a  great,  honor,  and  a  great  opportunity," 

acknowledged  Kestner.    "But  when  I  work  for 

my  country  I  don't  do  it  with  one  hand  iii  the 
pork-barrel ! " 

The  Chief's  gesture  was  one  of  heavy  im- 
patience. "This  thing's  already  been  thought 
over  and  talked  over.  Foreign  posts  aren't  passed 
around  like  trading-stamps.  They  go  to  the  men 
equipped  for  them.  You  know  seven  or  eight 
languages,  and  you've  covered  Europe  for  ten  or 
twelve  years.  You've  learned  the  lay  of  the  kind 
and  served  your  country  on  some  pretty  large 

quesl  ions." 

The  big  form  leaned  forward  over  the  disk 
and  the  big  voice  dropped  to  a  more  serious 
tone.  "Kestner,  that  country  needs  you  now. 
It  needs  you  as  it  never  quite  needed  you  before. 
And  if  you're  the  American  I  think  you  aiv, 
you're  going  tO  side-step  the  tulle  and  organ- 
m  usic  for  a  few  weeks  and  help  this  Administ  ra- 
I  ton  out  of  a  hole!  " 

A  telephone  call   interrupted   the  Chief's 
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Series  of  Mystery  Stories 

Stringer 

"The  Counterfeiters" etc. 

Armand  Both 


words,  but  his  eyes  never  left  the 
other  man's  face. 

"You  know  the  war  talk  go- 
ing around  the  inner  circles. 
You  know  what  might  happen 
before  our  next  dreadnought 
gets  off  the  stays.    I've  told 
you  what  we're  up  against 
here,  with   those  foreign 
agents  getting  our  data 
before  it  can  even  be 
reported  to 


the   Department.  You 

know  the  conditions  that 

European  mix-up 

brought   down   on  us. 

You  can  pretty  well  see 

what's  got  to  be  done 

by  some  one  from  this 

office.    And  I'm  not 

the  only  man  who 

wants  you  to  do  it. 

You  can  count  in 

the  Secretary  of  the 

Navy,  and,  what's 

more,   you  can 

count  in  the 

White  House!" 
Wilsnach 

moved,  as 

though  to 

break  the 
silence, 

but  Kest- 
ner  stopped 
him.  Then 

t  the  ex-Secret  Ser- 
vice man  turned  to 
his  Chief. 

"Let  me  explain  some- 
thing to  you,"  he  began  in 
his  cool  and  even  tones.  ''You 
know  what  our  work  is.   It's  a  bit 
like  tiger-shooting,  seductive  but  dangerous.  It 
has  a  great  deal  of  rough-neck  work,  and  now 
and  then  an  occasional  risk.    When  you're 


Wilsnach  did  not  move,  though  conscious  that  he  was  within  the 
aura  of  some  soft  and  voluptuous  aroma;  he  heard  Mme.  Garnier  s 
gasp  of  relief  at  she  stealthily  drew  the  plans  from  his  pocket. 


young, 
you're  glad 
enough  to 
face  those 
risks.  There's 
a  thrill  about 
it.    But  to  keep 
on   at    it,  once 
you're  thirty-five, 
you've  got  to  have 
a    spark    of  youth 
that   won't    go  out. 
You've    got   to  nurse 
your  streak  of  romance. 
Now  the  trouble  is,  I  find 
my  spark  going  out.  The 
work  doesn't  seem  romantic 
to  me  any  more.    It  seems 
nearly  always    humdrum  and 
very  often  underhand." 
"It's   necessary    work,"  inter- 
rupted the  other. 
"So  is  scavenging.    And  I  feel  I've 
done  enough  of  it." 

"Then  end  it  up,"  persisted  the  Chief, 
"  by  helping  us  clear  away  this  final  mess." 

"But  I'm  tired  of  messes  like  this.  I'm  tired 
of  the  types  they  bring  you  into  contact  with. 
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I'm  tired  of  the  way  they  have  to  be  rounded  up. 
I'm  tired  of  crook-warrens  and  gun-play  and 
tapping  wires.  I  want  quietness  and  decency 
and  an  acre  or  two  of  lawn  with  a  tennis-court 
at  one  end  of  it  and  a  Japanese  tea-house  at 
the  other!" 

"Which  is  exactly  what  I've  been  trying  to 
argue  you  into,"  promptly  pointed  out  the  Chief. 
"You  get  all  those  things  when  you  get  vour 
rosewood  desk  at  the  Embassy— with  a  silk  hat 
and  a  state  carriage  thrown  in!" 

"My  experience  with  Embassies,"  suggested 
Kestner,  "hasn't  precisely  fixed  them  in  my 
mind  as  abodes  of  quietude." 

"But  instead  of  stewing  along  the  under- 
crust,  you'll  be  a  monument  on  the 
upper."  said  the  Chief,  with  a  repeated 
heavy  gesture  that  was  almost  one 
of  impatience.    "And  we  can  leave 
the  Embassies  out,  for  we've  got 
troubles  closer  than  that.  We've 
got  one  of  the  shrewdest  and  com- 
pletest  systems  of  espionage  ever 
organized  to  break  up.  We've 
found  leaks  from  the  Navy  and 
from  the  Aviation  Corps.  Our 
cipher-codes  have  been  stolen  and 
our  wireless  adaptations  lifted. 
Our  Canal   Fortification  plans 
have  been  dug  out,  and  we  know 
two  different  foreign  powers  are 
trying  to  get  the  secret  of  our 
new  balanced  turbines,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  Cross  torpedo  for 
which  one  Intelligence  Depart- 
ment has  offered  a  cool  million. 
And  we  know  the  whole  busi- 
ness is  being  engineered  by 
the  trickiest  foreign  agents 
who  ever  bought  a  war- 
map." 

Kestner  sighed  a  little 
wearily.  "Who  are  the 
foreign  agents?"  he  cas- 
ually inquired. 

The  Chief  was  silent 
for  a  moment  or  two, 
as  though  weighing  the 
expediency  of  making 
further  confession  to  one 
still  outside  the  Serv  ice. 
Then  he  pulled  out  a 
drawer  arid  tossed  a 
mounted  group-photo- 
graph across  the  desk. 

That's   an  enlarge- 
ment from  a  moving- 
picture  film  showing  the 
crowd  that  watched  the 
launching   of  our  new 
submersible  destroyer. 
We  stumbled  on  it  by 
accident.    But  in  that 
crowd  is  one  face,  and 
if  you  look  at  it  under 
the  glass  you'll  see  the 
face  of  the  man  who's 
organized   the  entire 
system  that  we've  got 
to  beat.   That's  about 
all  we  know,  beyond  the 
fact,   apparently,  that 
he's  working  with  foreign 
fwople  he's  brought  over 
for  the  purjxwe,  |ieoplc 
unknown  to  our  oper- 
ator* over  here,"  i 


res  on  the 
urc. 
was  the 

land  drop 


a  trifle  vacuously, 
he  took  up  the  pic- 
ture and  searched 
through  its 
serried  faces 
with  a  narrow- 
ing eye. 

"Then  you've 
heard  the  name?  " 
inquired  the 
Chief  carefully. 
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Yes,  I've  heard  the  name,"  was  Kestner'f 
slowly  enunciated  answer,  "and   I  rather 
recognize  the  face,  for  that  matter." 

"You  mean  you  know  the  man?"  was 
the  Chief's  quick,  excited  query. 
"Yes,  I  know  the  man!" 
"Anything  more?"  asked  the  Chief. 
"  Yes,  one  thing  more.   I  hate  that 
man  the  same  as  a  woman  hates 
a  snake!"  replied  Kestner  savagely. 
"Why  do  you  hate  him?" 
Kestner's  answer  was  not  as  direct 
as  it  might  have  been.     "Because  em- 
bodied  in  him  is  everything  about  this 
J.        J"(e  that  makes  it  seem  odious  to  me." 
y  "And  that  means,  I  suppose,  that  we 

r        can  t  count  on  you?" 

Kestner  restored  the  photograph  to  the 
desk.  He  gazed  with  unseeing  eyes  through 
the  window  before  turning  back  to  his 
Chief.  "On  Lhe  contrary,"  he  said  with 
a  curt  laugh  that  was  quite  without  merri- 
ment, "you  can  count  on  me  to  the  finish ! " 

The  next  moment  the  huge  figure  behind 
the  desk  was  on  his  feet.   "Then  I'd  like 
you  to  see  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for 
five  or  ten  minutes,"  promptly  suggested 
the  Chief,  "and  then  talk  with  the 
President   himself  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour." 

Wilsnach  stooped  over   the  en- 
largement on  the  desk-top. 

"Thai  won't  be  an  easy  man  to 
round  up,"  he  ventured. 

"If  Keudell  is  the  man  I'm 
going  to  get,"   was  Kestner's 
quite  emotionless  reply,  "I'm 
going  to  get  him,  if  it  takes  me 
twenty  years!" 

TT  was  six  days  later  that 
A  Kestner  was  breakfasting 
in  his  rooms  overlooking  San 
Diego  Bay.  He  had  his  reasons 
for  privacy,  and  nursed  no  in- 
clination, apparently,  to  mingle 
with   the  gayer  company  that 
thronged  the  wide  verandas  and 
corridors  of  that  huge  hostelry 
which  seemed  to  exist  only  for 
laughter  and  music  and  dancing 
and  love-making. 

Yet  the  table  was  laid  for  two, 
and  as  Kestner  sat  before  his  iced 
Casaba  he  might  have  been  seen 
to  glance   repeatedly  and  im- 
patiently down  at   his  watch. 
His  look  of  anxiety,  in  fact,  did 
not  pass  away  until  a  telephonc- 
bell   rang  and   the  hotel-office 
announced  the  arrival  of  Lieuten- 
ant Keys. 
"I'm  sorry  to  be  late,"  announ- 
ced this  young  lieutenant  as  Kestner 
admit  led  him  and  at  the  same  moment  dis- 
missed the  waiter.   The  newcomer,  who  bore 
a  startling  resemblance  to  Wilsnach  of  the 
Paris  Office,   inspected  the  laden  breakfast 
table  with  evident  relief.     It  was,  however, 
a  rejuvenated  Wilsnach,  an  airy  and  sunmu  ry 
Wilsnach  in  white  cricketer's  flannel,  carrying 
a  roll-brim  Panama  and  a  bamboo  swagger- 
Stick.    "Hut  to  rig  out  in  this  get-up  takes 
time." 

Kestner,  as  they  took  their  seats,  cast 
a  somnolently  critical  eye  over  his  younger 
colleague.   "  You'll  do!"  he  finally  announced. 

"Hut  just  why  am  I  Lieutenant  Keys?" 
inquired  the  man  in  cricketer's  flannel. 

'Because,  my  dear  fellow,  your  arrival  has 

>een  duly  heralded  in  evening  papers," 
Kestner  announced,  "and  there  are  one  or 
i  wo  persons,  quite  outside  official  circles,  who 

are  rather  interested  in  VOUr  new  war  plane." 
"My  new  war-plane?" 
'  Yes;  which  you  have  broughl  with  you 

from  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard    at  least,  the 
spec  ilical ions  are  now  with  you." 
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Kestner  handed  an  oblong  packet  of  papers 
across  the  table  to  his  inquiring-eyed  colleague. 

"Then  you've  actually  been  finding  something 
out?"  Wilsnach  asked.  (J 

"I've  found  out  quite  a  number  oi  things, 
was  Kestner's  quiet-toned  answer  as  he  squeezed 
a  slice  of  lemon  over  his  fried  sand-dabs.  "And 
not  the  least  important  is  the  fact  that  Wallaby 
Sam  is  working  with  Keudell." 

Wilsnach  looked  up  in  astonishment.  ^ 
"That's  a  sweet  pair  to  have  against  us! 
he  solemnly  affirmed. 

"And  they've  mapped  out  a  sweet  little 
campaign,"  added  Kestner.  "As  far  as  I'm 
able  to  judge,  it  goes  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and 
takes  in  six  different  cities." 

"Then  you  have  been  digging  things  out! 
commented  Wilsnach. 

-With  Sadie  Wimpel  planted  in  New  York, 
and  even  Maura  going  to  Wilmington  for  me,  I 
haven't  done  so  bad,  for  a  purely  nocturnal 
animal.  Having  to  keep  under  cover  until  you 
got  here  rather  worked  against  me.  But  I've  had 
to  do  that,  for  the  second  important  fact  is  that 
this  sweet-scented  couple  have  got  Anna  Makaieff 
operating  for  them,  and  operating  right  here  m 

this  hotel."  , 
"Makaieff? "cogitated Wilsnach.  "Thatname  s 

new  to  me." 

"Well,  it  isn't  to  me— and  I  ve  had  the 
dictaphone  annunciator  on  the  end  of  this  fish- 
ing-pole covering  her  window  every  night  it  was 
open." 

"Where  does  she  come  from? 

"Her  father  was  an  Anglicized  Pole  and  her 
mother  a  music-hall  singer  in  Paris.   She  was 
trained  for  the  stage  herself,  but  married  before 
she  was  twenty.   Then  she  went  to  India  with 
an  English  army-officer  who  knew  nothing  of  her 
antecedents.    There  she  hitched  up  with  a  Rus- 
sian Grand-Duke  and  ran  away  to  the  Orient, 
where  she  was  soon  deserted,  and  had  to  live  by 
her  wits.   Keudell  found  her  there  when  he  was 
buying  up  German  coast-defense  data,  and  took 
her  to  Vienna,  where  she  learned  two  or  three 
more  languages,  and  how  to  dress,  and  a  few 
of  the  tricks  of  the  international  spy  trade.  She 
was  four  years  in  Petrograd  and  those  four  years, 
I'd  venture,  cost  the  Russian  government  a 
good  many  million  roubles  in  military  leaks. 
Then  she  rather  dropped  out  of  things  for  a 
few  years,  for  she  actually  fell  in  love  with  a 
young  artist  and  stuck  to  him  like  a  burr  until 
the  family  railroaded  the  boy  out  of  the  country. 
To-day  she's  an  exceptionally  adroit  and  attrac- 
tive woman  of  the  panther  type,  at  the  danger- 
ous age  of  thirty,  and  with  her  claws  this  time 
set  in  the  flesh  of  a  Lieutenant-Colonel  Diehms 

out  here."  , 
"And  has  Diehms  been—?"  Wilsnach  seemed 

reluctant  to  put  his  fellow-officer's  fall  into  words. 
"  I'm  afraid  so." 
"Poor  devil!" 

"Yes,  poor  devil,  for  he  has  a  wife  and  two 
children  at  Wilmington,  and  Maura  wires  me 
they're  the  right  sort!"  f 

"And  does  the  Makaieff  woman  dream  you  re 
on  her  trail?" 

"Naturally  not,  or  she'd  even  let  Diehms  out 
of  her  claws  to  get  away.  It  makes  me  sick  to 
see  that  poor  devil  dancing  about  with  her.  He  s 
like  a  man  in  a  trance." 
"  Could  she  care  for  him?  " 
"Not  a  rap!    What  she's  after  is  Navy  in- 
formation.  Why,  she  had  possession  of  every 
detail  of  our  'L-i'  ten  days  after  it  was  launched 
at  the  yards  of  the  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany and  three  weeks  before  its  acceptance  trials 
by  the  Navy  people  themselves.    And  now  she's 
after  our  new  airship  specifications.    That  seems 
to  be  her  main  object.    But  incidentally  she's 
picking  up  any  Army  or  Navy  secret  that  she 
can  get  her  hands  on.    So  the  only  thing  for  this 
man  Diehms  to  do,  when  the  truth  comes  out,  is 
to  shut  himself  up  and  quietly  blow  his  brains 

out."  * 
"  But  can  you  afford  to  let  him  do  that? 
"  I  can't  exactly  say,  just  yet.  But  our  panther 


has  hypnotized  him.    For  example,  you  read  last  week 
about  the  av  iation  tests  over  here  on  the  island?  You 
probably  read  how  Lieutenant  Taylor  of  the  Aviation 
Corps  established  an  endurance  record  for  eleven 
hours  and  twelve  minutes  on  only  thirty  gallons 
of  gasoline.  ■  That  was  with  our  new  Farlow 
motor.    Keudell  and  his  people  to-day 
have  full  specifications  of  that  motor 
in  their  possession.  Anna  Makaieff  is  the 
agent  who  got  it  for  them— though  it 
didn't  come  from  Diehms.    And  inside 
another  ten  days,  if  no  one  interferes 
with  her  activities,  she'll  know  as  much 
about  our  secret  adaptation  of  the 
Crozier - Buffington  disappearing- 
carriage  for  coast-defense  guns  as  the 
Chief  of  Ordnance  himself.    So  that 
gives  you  a  slight  hint  of  why  this  very 
handsome  young  lady  from  Austria 
has  to  be  rounded  up." 

Wilsnach  poured  himself  out  a  second 
cup  of  coffee.  "She  won't  be  easy  to 
corner,  I  imagine." 

"The  hardest  part  is  Diehms,  with 
that  decent  family  to  pull  down  after 
him,"  was  Kestner's  meditative  reply. 
"The  poor  devil  can't  be  saved,  of 
course.   But  I  can't  get  the  thought  of 
that  Wilmington  home  out  of  my  head." 
"And  the  woman  doesn't  worry  you?  " 
"  What  good  is  a  woman  of  that  type? 
She's  like  a  cat  in  a  squab-pen.  The 
sooner  her  hide  is  nailed  to  the  aviary 
door,  the  better.  She's  merely  a  sneak- 
thief  in  spangles.   She's  nothing  more 
than  a  penny-weighter  with  a  Paris 
accent,  or  a  lush-dip  with  the  grande 
dame  air."    Kestner's  gesture  was 
one  of  half-wearied  disgust.  "  She's 
just  panther— which  means  cat 
written  large.    What  I'm  trying 
to  tell  you  is  that  she's  car- 
nivorous, and  always  will  be, 
for  wherever   your  panther 
wanders  you're  going  to  find 
her  feeding  on  somebody's 
flesh  and  blood.    And  we'd 
all  prefer  that  she  wandered 
about  in  some  other  part  of 
the  world." 

"Panthers  aren't  so  easily 
rounded  up,"  reiterated  the 
mild-eyed  Wilsnach. 

Kestner  sat  for  several 
minutes  in  studious  silence. 
Then   he    smiled    as  he 
glanced  up  at  his  younger 
companion.    "The  approved 
method  of  rounding  them  up, 
I  believe,  is  to  locate  their  run- 
way, and  then  stake  an  innocent  ^ 
young  lamb  down  in  the  jungle. 

"And  you're  to  be  the  lamb?"  was 
the  quick  inquiry. 

"On  the  contrary,  I'm  too  lamentably 
old  for  such  uses.    And  the  wool  would 
never  cover  me,  for  there's  a  limit  to  all 
disguises,  once  you've  been  known.  Besides, 
your  bleat  can  always  give  you  away.  You 
agree  with  me  there,  don't  you,  Wilsnach,  that 
a  man  can  never  really  disguise  his  voice? 
"I've  never  seen  it  done,  off  the  stage. 
"Precisely.   So  that  counts  me  out  with  the 
lady,  with  whom  I  once  had  the  pleasure  of 
conversing."  .       .  , 

"Then  who  in  thunder  is  going  to  be  the 
lamb?"  was  Wilsnach's  perturbed  demand. 
"  How  would  you  like  to  be?  " 
"I  wouldn't  like  it  at  all,"  was  Wilsnach  s 
prompt  retort.  ,, 

"Well  you  may  as  well  get  used  to  the  idea, 
and  this'  time  Kestner  spoke  without  smiling, 
"for  my  plans  are  made,  and  you're  going  to  be 
planted  right  in  the  path  of  this  most  predaceous 

^  '^Well,  it's  not  work  I  care  for,  and  that  I'll 
say  right  now!" 

Kestner  got  up  from  the  table  and  looked  a 


"Never  mind 
who  I  am," 
replied  the  man 
in   the  window. 
"I  want  those  navy 
plans  you  took  off 
that  Easterner." 

little    wearily  out 
across  the  Bay  where 
the  green  lowlands  of  the 
Aviation  Field  were  freckled 
with    the    tiny    mushrooms  of 
serried  army   tents.     "I've  always 
said,  Wilsnach,  that  there  are  times  the 
Service  takes  us  into  dirty  work.   And  I'm 
sorry  if  this  has  got  to  be  one  of  them." 

THE  second  evening  following  the  printed 
announcements  of  the  arrival  of  Lieutenant 
Keys  at  the  coast  a  number  of  his  younger  fellow- 
officers  tendered  him  a  quite  informal  dinner. 
This  dinner,  which  was  served  m  one  of  the 
upper  rooms  opening  off  the  dancing-floor,  was 
sufficiently  convivial  in  character  to  attract  the 
attention  of  casual  couples  tired  of  waltzing  and 
fox-trotting  to  the  strains  of  an  orchestra. 

It  had  been  the  source  of  much  disappoint- 
(Continued  on  page  469) 
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YOU   can  never   know  what  these 
two  days  have  been  for  me,"  Gen- 
eral Longorio  said,  as  he  and  Alaire 
lingered  over  their  meal  in  his 
quarters  at  Nuevo  Pueblo.  "They 
will  afford  me  something  to  think 
about  all  my  life.    It  is  a  delicious 
comfort  to  know  that  you  trust  me;  that  you  do 
not  dislike  me.    And  you  do 
not  dislike  me,  eh?" 

•  Why.  of  course  not.  I  have 
a  great  deal  for  which  to  thank 
you." 

General  Longorio  fingered  his 
wineglass  and  stared  into  it. 
"I  am  not  like  other  men — 
would  to  God  I  were,  for  then  I 
could  close  my  eyes  and — forget. 
You  have  your  great  t  raged}" — 
it  is  old  to  you;  but  mine,  dear 
lady,  is  just  beginning.  I  can 
look  forward  to  nothing  except 
unhappiness. "  He  sighed 
deeply. 

"I'm  sorry  you  are  unhappy," 
Alaire  parried.  "Surely  you 
have  every  pleasant  prospect." 

"It  would  seem  so.  I  am 
young,  rich,  a  hero;  I  serve  my 
country  in  glorious  fashion,  but 
what  is  all  that  if  there  is  no 
pretty  one  to  care?  Even  the 
meanest  peon  has  his  woman, 
his  heart's  treasure.  I  would 
give  all  I  have;  I  would  forego 
my  hope  of  heaven,  and  doom 
myself  to  eternal  tortures  for  one 
smile  from  a  pair  of  sweet  lips, 
one  look  of  love.  I  am  a  man  of 
iron — yes,  an  invincible  soldier 
— and  yet  I  have  a  heart,  and  a 
woman  could  rule  me." 

"You  say  you  have  a  heart." 
Alaire  studied  her  vis-a-vis  cu- 
riously as  he  met  her  eyes  with 
his  mournful  gaze.  "How  is  it 
that  I  hear  such  strange  stories 
about  you,  General?  " 

"What  st«ries?" 

"Stories — too  terrible  to  men- 
tion. I  wonder  if  thev  can  be 
true." 

"Lies,  all  of  them!"  Longorio 
asserted. 

"For  instance,  they  tell  me 
that  you  shoot  your  prisoners?  " 

"Of  course!"  Then  at  her 
shocked  exclamation,  he  ex- 
plained: "It  is  a  necessity  of 
war.  Listen,  sehora!  We  have 
twelve  million  Indians  in  Mexico 
and  a  few  selfish  men  who 
incite  them  to  revolt.  Every- 
where there  is  intrigue,  and  no- 
where b  there  honor.  To  war 
against  the  Government  is  trea- 
son, and  treason  is  punishable 
by  death.  To  permit  the  lower 
<  lasses  to  rise  would  result  in 
f  hao»,  black  anarchy,  indescrib- 
able outrages  against  life  and 
property.  There  is  but  one 
way  t<>  pacify  such  |>eople; 
exterminate  them!  Mexico  is  a 
civili/ed  nation:   there  is  no 


him,  and  —  I  salute  him.  Viva  Potosi!" 
The  speaker  lifted  his  glass  and  drank. 
"Madero  was  a  wicked  believer  in  spells 
and  charms;  he  talked  with  the  dead.  He, 
and  those  who  came  after  him,  fired  the 
peons  to  revolt  and  he  despoiled  his  country, 
leaving  her  prone  and  bleeding.  We,  of  the 
Cientificos,  have  set  ourselves  to  stop  her  wounds 
_ .   ,  and  to  nourish  her  to  life 

again.  We  shall  drive  all 
traitors  into  the  sea  and 
feed  them  to  the  sharks. 
We  shall  destroy  them  all, 
and  Mexico  shall  have 
peace.    But  I  am  not  a 
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SYNOPSIS:  Alaire  Austin,  called  the  "Lone  Star  of 
Texas"  because  of  her  beauty,  loses  her  way  in  the 
desert.  Just  as  the  night  closes  in,  she  staggers  to  a 
water-hole,  and  into  the  arms  of  a  stranger,  David  Law, 
a  ranger,  waiting  there  to  capture  a  Mexican  murderer. 
These  two,  Alaire  and  Law,  spend  the  night  together 
in  the  open.  On  the  evening  of  the  morrow  Law  cap- 
tures two  Mexicans.  One  is  Panfilo  Sanchez,  a  ranch 
hand  of  Alaire's.  Law  releases  him  at  her  request,  but 
the  man  tries  to  steal  his  horse,  and  Law  shoots  him 
though  he  does  not  tell  her.    Arriving  home,  Alaire  and 


bloodthirsty  man.  No,  I  am  a  poet  and  a  lover, 
at  heart.  As  great  a  patriot  as  I  am,  I  could 
be  faithless  to  my  country  for  one  smile  from 
the  woman  I  adore." 

Alaire  did  not  color  under  the  ardent  glance 
that  went  with  this  declaration.  She  deliberately 
changed  the  subject.    "This  morning  while  we 
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"I  am  *  man  nf  iron,"  Mid  Longorio.     "Yd  I  have  a  heart,  and  a  woman  rould  rule  mo.  "     "You  lay 
you  have  a  heart."    Alairr  iluilird  him  curiounly  ai  he  met  her  eyct  with  hii  mournful  gaze. 
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her  husband.  -'Young  Ed."  quarrel  about  Law.  Then 
Alaire  sets  out  with  two  servants  to  go  down  to  save  La 
Feria.  her  ranch  in  the  war  zone  of  Mexico.  On  the 
way  she  meets  General  Longorio,  who  falls  in  love  with 
her  Meanwhile  Law  is  riding  out  upon  the  fresh  trail 
of  two  cattle  thieves,  one  almost  kills  him;  the  other 
he  follows  back  to  "Young  Ed,"  who  lies  himself  out  or 
the  affair.  While  Law  is  pursuing  his  man  to  Pueblo, 
Alaire.  on  her  way  north  from  La  Feria  is  defending 
herself  from  the  flattering  attentions  of  the  infatuated 
General  Luis  Longorio  in  his  quarters  of  Nuevo  Pueblo. 


were  in  the  office  of  the  Jefe  de  .  1  rmas, 
she  said,  "I  saw  a  poor  woman  with  a 
bab> — she  was  scarcely  more  than  a 
child  herself  —  whose  husband  is  in 
prison.  She  told  me  how  she  had  come 
all  the  way  from  the  country  and  is 
living  with  friends,  just  to  be  near 


him.  Every  day  she  goes  to  the  cdrccl,  but  is 
denied  admission,  and  every  day  she  comes  to 
plead  with  the  Jefe  de  Armas  for  her  husband's 
life.  But  he  will  not  see  her,  and  the  soldiers 
only  laugh  at  her  tears." 

"A  common  story!  These  women  and  their 
babies  are  .very  annoying,"  observed  the 
General  with  a  "shrug  of  indifference. 

"She says that 
her  husband  is 
to  be  shot." 

"Very  likely! 
Our  prisons  are 
too  crowded  — 
doubtless  he  is 
a  bad  man." 

"Can't  you 
do  something?" 


"Eh?"  Longorio  lifted  his  brows  in  the  frank- 
est enquiry.  . 

"Thai  poor  girl  with  her  little,  bare,  brown- 
eyed  baby  was  pitiful."  Alaire  leaned  forward 
with  an  earnest  appeal  in  her  face,  and  her  host 
smiled. 

"So?    That  is  how  it  is,  eh?    What  is  her 

name?"  . 

"Inez  Garcia.  The  husbands  name  is  Juan. 
"Of  course.     These  pelados  are  all  Juans. 
You  would   like   to  appear  as  an   angel  of 
mercy,  eh?    Your  heart  is  touched?" 

"Deeply."  .  „ 

"  Bastante!  There  is  no  more  to  be  said. 
Longorio  rose  and  went  into  the  next  room  where 
were  certain  members  of  his  staff.  After  a  time 
he  returned  with  a  paper  in  his  hand,  and  this 
he  laid  before  Alaire.  It  was  an  order  for  the 
release  of  Juan  Garcia. 

"The  salvo  conducto  which  will  permit  Juan 
and  his  Inez  and  their  Juanito  to  return  to  their 
farm  is  being  made  out,"  he  explained.  "Are 
you  satisfied?" 

Alaire  looked  up  wonderingly.  "I  am  deeply 
grateful.  You  overwhelm  me.  You  are  —  a 
strange  man." 

"Dear  lady,  I  live  to  serve  you.    Your  wish 
is  my  law.    How  can  I  prove  it  further?"  As 
he  stood  beside  her  chair,  the 
fervor  of  his  gaze  caused  her 
eyes  to  droop  and  a  faint 
color  to  come  into  her  cheeks. 
She  felt  a  sudden  sense  of 
insecurity,  for  the  man  was 
trembling;  the  evident  desire 
to  touch  her,  to  seize  her  in 
his  arms  was  actually  shaking 
him  like  an  ague.   What  next 
would  he  do?    Of  what  wild 
extravagance  was  he  not  cap- 
able?   He  was  a  queer  mix- 
ture of  fire  and  ice,  of  sensual- 
ity and  self-restraint.  She 
knew  him  to  be  utterly  law- 
less in  most  things,  and  yet 
towards  her  he  had  shown 
scrupulous  restraint.  What 
possibilities  were  in  a  man 
of  his  electric  temperament, 
who    had    the   strength  to 
throttle  his  fiercest  longings? 

The  strained,  throbbing 
silence  that  followed  Lcngo- 
rio's  last  words  did  more  to 
frighten  the  woman  than  had 
his  most  ardent  advances. 

After  a  time  he  lifted 
Alaire's  hand;  she  felt  his  lips 
hot  and  damp  upon  her  flesh 
— then  he  turned  and  went 
away  with  the  document. 
When  he  reappeared  he  was 
smiling. 

"These  Garcias  shall  know 
who  interceded  for  them. 
You  shall  have  their  thanks," 
said  he. 

"No,  no!  It  is  enough  that 
the  man  is  free." 

"  How  now?  "  The  general 
was  puzzled.  "  What  satisfac- 
tion can  there  be  in  a  good 
deed  unless  one  receives  public 
credit  and  thanks  for  it?  I 
am  not  like  that." 

He  would  have  lingered 
indefinitely  over  the  table, 
but  Alaire  soon  rose  to  go, 
explaining:  "I  must  finish 
my  disagreeable  task  now,  so 
that  I  can  go  home  to-mor- 
row." 

"To-morrow!"  her  host 
cried  in  dismay.    "No,  no! 

You  must  wait  " 

"My  husband  is  expecting 
me." 

This  statement  was  a  blow; 
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"Don't  you  know  how  to  be  afraid?  "  Alaire  asked.  "Yes' 
our  friendship.     I've  been  afraid 


m  "  Dave  Law  answered,  "I'm  afraid  this  killing  of  mine  is  going  to  spoil 
all  along  1  might  have  hurt  your  reputation." 


it  seemed  to  crush  Longorio,  who  could  only 
look  his  keen  distress. 

As  they  -trpped  „ut  into  the  street,  Alaire 
was  alforded  that  treat  which  Longorio  had  so 
thoughtfully  arranged  for  her.  There  in  the 
gutter  stood  Inez  Garcia  with  her  baby  in  her 
ind  beside  her  the  ragged  figure  of  a  young 
vidently  her  Juan.  The  fellow  was  ema- 
nis  face  was  gaunt  and  worn  and  fright- 
iis  feet  were  hare  even  of  sandals,  the  huge 
I  straw-hat  which  he  clutched  over  his 
was  tattered,  and  yet— in  his  eye  there 
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H'ently,  these  Garcias,  heed- 
crs,  anrl  now  they  hurst 
j£  They  flung  themselves 

!■>•' d  the  edge  of  Alaire's 
ions  had  In-en  plain,  and 

the  letter,  yet  their  grati- 
I  genuine  for  U-ing  studied, 
r'stcna,  for  instance,  could 
y  assumed,  and  certainly 
»1»  could  have  taught  the 
•  effectively  to  his  parents'. 

made  »uch  a  racket  as  to 


summon  a  crowd,  and  Dolores,  who  had  also 
awaited  her  mistress,  was  so  deeply  stirred  that 
she  wept  with  them. 

Genera]  Longorio  enjoyed  this  scene  tremen- 
dously, and  his  beaming  eyes  expressed  the  hope 
that  Alaire  was  fully  satisfied  with  the  moment. 
Bui  the  Garcias,  having  been  thoroughly  coached, 
insisted  upon  rendering  full  measure  of  thanks! 
and  there  seemed    to  he  no  way  0f  s|, 

them  off  until  the  General  ordered' them  t< 

let. 

"That  is  enough!"  he  declared.  " Uombre, 
you  arc  free,  so  go  about  vour  business  and  fight 
no  more  with  those  accursed  Rebels." 

Juan,  of  curse,  was  ready  at  this  moment  to 
fight  lor  an)  one  he  was  told  |()  fight  for,  partic- 
ularly LongOlio  himself,  and  he  so  declared.  His 
life  was  at  the  service  of  (he  benefactor  who  had 
spared  him;  his  wife  and  baby  lived  only  to  bless 
the  illustrious  General. 

'  I  hey  look  very  poor,"  said  Alaire,  and  opened 
hef  purse,  but  Longorio  would  not  permit  her 

give.  LxtractinK  a  large  roll  of  paper  money 
fr""1  W  own  po<  I  et  he  tossed  it,  without  count- 
ing, to  Juan,  anrl  then  when  the  onlookers  ap- 


plauded he  loudly  called  to  one  of  his 
officers,  saying: 

"Oigot  Give  these  good  friends  of 
mine  two  horses,  and  see  that  they 
are  well  cared  for.  Now  Juan,"  he 
addressed  the  dazed  countryman,  "I 
have  one  order  for  you.  Every  night 
of  your  life,  you  and  your  pretty  wife 
must  say  a  prayer  for  the  safety  and 
happiness  of  this  beautiful  lady  who 
has  induced  me  to  spare  you.  Do 
you  promise?" 

"We  promise!"  eagerly  cried  the 
pair. 

"Good!  See  that  you  keep  your 
word.  On  the  day  that  you  forget  for 
the  first  time,  Luis  Longorio  will  come 
to  see  you.  And  then  what?"  He 
scowled  at  them  fiercely. 

"We  will  not  forget,"  the  Garcias 
chorused. 

There  was  a  murmur  from  the  on- 
lookers; some  one  cried,  "  Viva  Lon- 
gorio!" 

The  General  bowed,  smilingly;  then 
.  taking  Alaire's  arm,  he  waved  the 
idlers  out  of  his  path  with  a  magni- 
ficent gesture. 

When,  later  in  the  day,  Mrs.  Austin 
came  to  say  good-by  and  thank  the 
Mexican  for  his  courtesies,  he  humbly 
begged  permission  to  pay  his  respects 
that  evening  at  her  hotel,  and  she 
could  not  refuse. 

As  the  coach  went  bouncing  across 
the  international  bridge,  Dolores  said 
spitefully,  "It  will  take  more  than  the 
pardon  of  poor  Juan  Garcia  to  unlock 
Heaven  for  that  bandit.  He  is  the 
wickedest  man  I  ever  met — yes,  prob- 
ably the  wickedest  man  in  the  world." 
"He  has  been  kind  to  us." 
"Bah!  He  has  a  motive.  Do  you 
notice  the  way  he  looks  at  you?  It  is 
enough  to  damn  him  for  all  eternity." 

Upon  her  arrival  at  the  hotel  Alaire 
received  an  agreeable  surprise,  for  as 
her  vehicle  paused  at  the  curb  David 
Law  stepped  forward,  hat  in  hand. 

"What  bloodthirsty  business  brings 
you  to  Pueblo?"  she  queried,  when 
they  had  exchanged  greetings. 

Law  smiled  at  her.  "I  came  to 
offer  free  board  and  lodging  to  a  poor 
Greaser.  But  he  ain't  here.  And  you, 
ma'am?  " 

Alaire  briefly  outlined  the  reasons 
that  had  taken  her  to  La  Feria  and 
the  duties  that  had  kept  her  busy 
since  her  return,  while  Dave  nodded 
his  understanding.-   When,  however, 
he  learned  that  she  was  counting  upon 
General  Luis  Longorio's  aid  in  secur- 
ing justice,  his  expression  altered.    He  regarded 
her  with  some  curiosity,  as  he  inquired,  "Isn't 
Longorio  the  very  man  who  robbed  you?" 
"Yes." 

"And  now  he  offers  to  square  himself?" 
"Precisely.  You  don't  seem  topul  much  faith 
in  him." 

"Mexicans  are  peculiar  people,"  Law  said, 
slowly.  "At  least  we  consider  them  peculiar— 
probably  because  they  are  different  tons.  Any- 
how, We  don't  understand  their  business  method's, 
or  their  habits  of  mindj  even  their  laughter  and' 

their  tears  are  different  from  ours,  but  from  my 
experience  with  them  I  wouldn't  put  muchconfi- 

dence  in  this  Longorio's  word.  I  say  (his,  and 
I'm  supposed  to  have  a  little  Mexican  blood 
in  me." 

During  this  brief  conversation  they  had  en- 
tered I  lie  hotel,  and  now  the  lobby  idlers  look 
quick  Cognisance  of  Mrs.  Austin's  presence. 
The  lanky,  booted  Ranker  excited  no  comment, 
for  men  of  his  type  were  common  here,  but 
Alaire  wai  the  heroine  of  many  stories,  and  the 
Object  of  a  wide-spread  curiosity;  therefore,  she 
received  open  stares  and  heard  low  whisperings. 
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Naturally  resenting  this  attention  she 
gave  her  hand  to  Law  more  quickly 
than  she  would  have  done  otherwise. 

"I  hope  we  shall  see  each  other 
again,"  she  murmured. 

"That's  more'n  likely;  I'm  located 
in  your  neighborhood  now,"  he  in- 
formed her.  "I'm  leaving  for  Jones- 
ville  in  the  morning." 

"By  train?" 

"No'm.  I'm  goin'  to  follow  the 
river  road  if  I  can  get  an  automobile." 

Mindful  of  the  Ranger's  courtesy 
to  her  on  their  previous  meeting, 
Alaire  said,  "Won't  you  go  with  us? 
We  intend  to  start  early." 

"I'd  love  to,  ma'am — but  I'll  have 
to  make  a  few  inquiries  along  the 
line."  .  „ 

"Good!  It  is  a  large  car  and— 
She  smiled  at  him,  "if  we  have  tire 
trouble  I  may  need  your  help.  Jose, 
my  man,  is  a  splendid  horse-breaker, 
but  he  seems  to  think  a  tire  tod  is 
some  sort  of  a  fancy  branding-iron. 
His  mechanical  knowledge  is  limited 
to  a  bridle-bit  and  a  cinch,  and  I'm 
almost  certain  he  believes  there  is 
something  ungodly  about  horseless 
wagons." 

Dave  was  nearly  speechless  with 
delight,  and  when  the  mistress  of  Las 
Palmas  had  gone  up-stairs  he  _  felt 
inclined  to  pinch  himself  to  see  if  he 
were  dreaming.  He  had  pursued  a 
fruitless  quest  during  the  past  few 

days,  and  his  resentment  had  grown 

as  he  became  certain  that  Tad  Lewis 

had  sent  him  on  a  wild-goose  chase; 

but  the  sight  of  Alaire  miraculously 

restored  his  good  spirits,  and  the 

prospect  of  a  long,  intimate  ride  in 

her  company  changed  the  whole  trend 

of  his  thoughts.    His  disappointment 

at  not  seeing  her,  upon  his  visit  to 

Las   Palmas,   had  only  served  to 

enhance  his  memories  of  their  first 

meeting,  and  time,  now,  had  deepened 

his  interest,  tenfold.     Yes,  she  was 

"The  Lone  Star"— the  estrella  bril- 

lante  of  his  empty  sky. 

When  the  supper  hour  came  he 

managed,  by  carefully  watching  the 

dining-room,  to  time  his  meal  with 

Mrs.  Austin's.    He  even  ventured  to 

hope  that  they  might  share  the  same 

table,  but  in  this  he  was  disappointed. 

However,  from  where  he  sat  he  could 

see  her  profile  and  worship  her  to  his 
heart's  content,  and  when  she  favored 
him  with  a  smile  and  a  nod  he  was 
happy. 

All  without  his  knowledge,  Dave 
realized,  this  woman  had  secured  an 
amazing  hold  over  him.  He  had 
thought  a  great  deal  about  her,  of 
course,  but  his  thoughts  had  been  idle,  and  it 
had  required  this  second  encounter  to  make  him 
know  the  truth.  Now,  however,  there  could  be 
no  doubt  about  his  feelings;  he  was  more  than 
romantically  interested,  the  mere  sight  of  her  had 
electrified  him.  The  discovery  distressed  him, 
and  he  very  properly  decided  that  the  affair 
should  end  here,  since  it  could  lead  to  nothing 
except  disappointment. 

But  who  can  govern  a  wayward  fancy?  One 
moment  Law  promised  himself  to  see  no  more 
of  this  married  woman;  the  next,  he  wondered 
how  she  would  occupy  the  evening,  and  ventured 
to  hope  that  he  might  have  a  chance  to  talk 
with  her. 

After  supper,  however,  she  was  nowhere  to 
be  found.  When  his  first  chagrin  had  passed 
he  decided  that  this  was  exactly  as  it  should  be. 
He  didn't  like  to  see  women  make  themselves 
conspicuous  in  hotels. 

At  the  time  of  this  story  relations  between  the 


"Why,  Mrs. 


Austin  must  have  experienced  a  change  of  heart/'  exclaimed  Pa.cn,     "She  never  gaTe  anybody  a  lift  in  her  automobile  before. 
Blaze  agreed:  "She's  sure  poisonous  to  strangers,  she  is. 


United  States  and  the  established  government 
of  Mexico  were  at  such  high  tension  that  a 
hostility  had  sprung  up  between  the  troops 
fronting  each  other  along  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
in  consequence  their  officers  no  longer  crossed 
the  boundary,  even  when  off  duty.  It  created  a 
flurry  of  suppressed  excitement,  therefore,  when 
Luis  Longorio,  the  autocrat  of  the  Potosista 
forces,  boldly  crossed  the  bridge,  traversed  the 
streets  of  Pueblo  and  entered  the  Hamilton 

From  his  seat  in  the  lobby,  Law  heard  the 
General  inquire  for  Mrs.  Austin  and  then  saw 
him  ascend  in  the  direction  of  the  parlor.  "What 
the  devil  could  Longorio  want  with  'The  Lone 
Star,'  at  such  an  hour?"  the  Ranger  asked  him- 
self. Why  should  he  presume  to  call  upon  her 
unless— he  was  interested?  Mexican  officers,  in 
these  parlous  times,  were  not  given  to  somi 
courtesies,  and  Longorio's  reputation  was  suffi- 
ciently notorious  to  render  his  attentions  a  cause 
for  gossip  under  any  circumstances. 


Dave  rose  and  strolled  restlessly  about  the 
hotel.  A  half-hour  passed,  and  Longorio  did  not 
reappear;  an  hour  dragged  by,  and  then  Dave 
took  occasion  to  go  to  his  room.  A  glance 
through  the  open  parlor  door  showed  the  foreigner 
in  closest  conversation  with  Mrs.  Austin.  They 
were  laughing;  they  were  alone;  even  Dolores 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

When  Dave  returned  to  his  big  rocking-chair 
he  found  it  uncomfortable;  he  watched  the  clock 
anxiously;  he  chewed  several  cigars  viciously,  be- 
fore realizing  that  he  was  jealous— yes,  madly, 
unreasonably  jealous. 

So!  His  divinity  was  not  as  unapproachable 
as  he  had  imagined.  Doubtless  Longorio  was 
mad  over  her,  which  explained  the  fellow's  will- 
ingness to  help  her  exact  reparation  from  his 
Government.  Fine  doings,  for  a  respectable 
married  woman!  It  was  wrong,  scandalous, 
detestable ! 

After  a  time  Dave  rose  impatiently.  What 
had  come  over  him,  anyhow?  He  must  be  crazy, 
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"If  Ricardo  were  gone    if  something  should  happen  to  him — "    Urbina's  wicked  face  darkened — "there  would  be  no  other  witnesses. 

cheeks;  as  he  started  to  rise  he  cried,  "This  is  getting  too  strong  for  me.    I  won't  be  implicated  in  any  such  doings." 


I  would  see  to  that."  The  color  receded  from  Ed  Austin's  purple 
"Nobody's  goin'  to  implicate  you,"  Tad  told  him. 


to  torture  himself  in  this  fashion.  What  went 
on  upstairs  certainly  was  none  of  his  business 
and  he  had  better  far  amuse  himself.  In  accord- 
ance with  this*  excellent  reasoning,  he  went  to  a 
picture  show.  But  he  could  not  become  in- 
terested. The  flat  images  on  the  screen  failed 
to  divert  him,  and  the  only  faces  he  saw  were 
those  of  Luis  Longorio  and  the  lone  mistress  of 
Las  Palmas. 

1 1  id  Dave  only  known  the  truth  he  would  have 
gained  a  grim  comfort  from  it,  for  Alaire  Austin 
MM  Dot  enjoying  herself  this  evening.  Her 
caller  staid  on  interminably,  and  she  became 
restive  under  the  flow  of  his  conversation.  For 
some  reason  or  other  Longorio  was  not  the 
romantic  figure  he  had  been;  in  his  citizen's 
c  |rjtht-s  he  was  only  a  dandified  Mexican  gallant, 
like  any  number  of  others.  The  color  was  gone 
from  the  picture;  this  quixotic  guerrilla  hero,  this 
elegant  Ruy  Bias,  was  nothing  more  than  a  tall, 
olive-skinned  foreigner  whose  ardor  was  distaste- 
ful.   Longorio  was  tiresome. 

/'AN'  thn      «  •  ening  a  scene  of  do  little 

v  "  silt  i!i<  ana  '  iking  place  at  Las  Palmas. 
Kd  Austin  was  entertaining  callers,  and  these  were 
none  other  than  Tad  Lewis  and  Adolfo  t'rbina. 

The  progress  of  events  during  the  last  few 
flays  had  f*"PH  this  conference,  for 
had  forecast  during  hi  conversation  w 
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that  his  politics  were  opposed  to  Ed  Austin's, 
complicated  matters  still  further.  It  was  the 
unwelcome  news  of  all  this  which  had  brought 
Tad  Lewis  and  his  Mexican  helper  to  Las  Pal- 
mas, under  cover  of  darkness.  Having  gone 
over  the  circumstances  in  detail,  Lewis  concluded: 
"We're  depending  on  you,  Ed.  You  got  to 
stand  pat." 

But  Austin  was  lukewarm.  He  had  expe- 
rienced a  change  of  heart,  and  the  cause  appeared 
when  he  read  aloud  a  letter  that  day  received 
from  Judge  Ellsworth,  in  which  the  Judge  told 
of  his  meeting  with  Dave  Law,  and  the  Ranger's 
reasons  for  doubting  Ed's  word. 

"I've  got  to  take  water,"  "Young  Ed"  told 
his  visitors,  "or  I'll  get  myself  into  trouble." 
Then  querulously  he  demanded  of  Adolfo:  "  Why 
in  hell  did  you  come  here,  anyhow?  Why  didn't 
you  keep  to  the  chaparral?" 

Adolfo  shrugged.  "1  thought  you  were  my 
friend." 

"Sure!"  Tad  agreed.  "  Urbina's  been  a  friend 
to  you,  now  you  got  to  stick  to  him.  We  got  to 
hang  together,  all  of  us.  My  evidence  wouldn't 
Cany  no  weight,  but  there  ain't  a  jury  in  South 
Texas  thai  WDUld  question  yours.  Adolfo  done 
the  right  thing." 

"I  don't  see  it,"  Ed  declared  petulantly. 

"What's  the  use  of  getting  me  into  trouble? 
There's  the  river;  they  can't  follow  you  across." 

But  I  rbina  shook  his  head. 

"YOU  1  now  he  Can't   CrOW,"  Tad  explained. 

Hi    people  would  shoot  him  if  he  ever  went  to 

Mexico." 

"Weill    He'll  be  caught  if  he  stays  here — 
■    i  end  that  damned  Ranger  on  another 

blind  trail.  If  Adolfo  CEH'i  go  south  he'll  have- 
to  go  north,"  replied  Ed  rather  helplessly. 


"Not  on  your  life,"  affirmed  Lewis.  "If  he 
runs,  it'll  prove  his  guilt  and  look  bad  for  me. 
I'm  the  one  they're  after,  and  I  don't  stand  any 
too  good,  as  you  know.  You've  got  to  go  through 
with  this,  Ed." 

"I  won't  do  it,"  Austin  asserted  stubbornly. 
"I  won't  be  dragged  into  the  thing.  You've 
no  business  rustling  stock,  anyhow;  you  don't 
have  to." 

Urbina  exhaled  a  lungful  of  cigaret-smoke, 
and  inquired,  "You  won't  help  me,  eh?" 
"No,  I  won't." 

"Very  well!  If  I  go  to  prison,  you  shall  go, 
too.  I  shall  tell  all  I  know  and  we  shall  be 
companions,  you  and  I." 

Austin's  temper  rose  at  the  threat.  "Bah!" 
he  cried  contemptuously.  "There's  nothing 
againsl  me  except  running  arms,  and  the  em- 
bargo is  off  now.  It's  a  joke,  anyhow.  No- 
body was  ever  convicted,  even  when  the  embargo 
was  in  effect.  Why,  the  Government  winks  at 
anybody  who  helps  the  Rebels." 

"Oh,  that  is  nothing!"  Urbina  agreed,  "but 
\  on  would  not  wish  to  be  called  a  cattle  1  hief,  eh?  " 

"  What  d'you  mean?" 

"YOU  knew  that  the  stealing  went  on." 

"Huh!  I  should  say  I  did.  Haven't  I  lost  a 
lot  of  horses?" 

Lewis  Interposed  impatiently: 

"Say!  Suppose  Adolfo  tells  what  he  knows 
about  them  horses?  Suppose  he  tells  how  you 
framed  it  to  have  your  own  stock  run  across,  on 
shares,  so's  you  could  get  more  money  to  go 
bifalutin'  around  San  Antone  without  your  Wife 
knowing  it?  I  reckon  you  wouldn't  care  to  ha \ G 
that  get  out." 

"  You  can't  prove  it."  growled  "  Young  Ed.' 
(Continual  mi  psgt  04) 
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FTER  the  Fire  Warden  at  LynxviUe 
had  held  a  conference  with  Burling 
over  the  long-distance  wire,  he 
came  back  to  the  wagon  where 
Rittenfeldt  and  Kemper  sat  wait- 
ing- 

"As  I  was  telling  you  gentle- 
men," continued  the  Fire  Warden,  "the  forest- 
fires  in  this  country  are  largely  incendiary. 
There's  no  doubt  about  that!  But,  as  I  said 
before,  what  can  /  do?  As  soon  as  there  is  an 
alarm  given,  I  am  obliged  to  call  in  as  fire- 
fighters the  very  ruffians  who  set  the  woods  afire; 
and  I  am  forced  by  law  to  pay  em  two  dollars 
a  day!  That's  why  they  set  the  fires,  damn  'em! 
/  know  it:  the  Commissioner  knows  it;  but  what 
are  we  to  do?  I  can't  catch  'em  in  the  act.  I 
haven't  any  men  to  patrol  the  forests.  And 
when  the  woods  are  afire  I've  got  to  call  out 
people  to  fight  the  flames,  haven't  I?— or  the  whole 
North  Woods  would  go  up  in  smoke  and  ashes. 
Now,  I  ask  you,  gentlemen,  what  am  I  to  do?" 

"I  can't  see  what  more  you  can  do,"  admitted 
Kemper.  "It's  up  to  the  State  to  establish  a 
forest  constabulary— a  body  of  trained  foresters 
for  patrol  duty.  And  if  that  isn't  done,  and  done 
pretty  soon,  I  can  see  the  end  of  the  North 
Woods." 

The  Fire  Warden,  standing  there  m  his  shirt- 
sleeves, rubbed  a  stubbly  chin  with  his  scarred 
thumb,  reflectively.  11  I'll  admit,"  he  said,  "  that 
now  and  then  a  fire  is  started  by  careless  hunters 
or  by  fishermen,  or  fool  berry-pickers.  But  the 
proportion  is  small.  It's  the  miserable  half- 
starved  creatures  who  try  to  keep  soul  and  body 
together  in  these  woods  who  set  fire  to  the  woods 
so&they  can  earn  the  only  money  they  ever  see 
from  one  year  to  the  next!" 

"Lazy  pigs,"  grunted  Rittenfeldt,  "mit  a 
leedle  industry  they  grow  for  themselves  vat 
farmers  grow;  und  so  iss  it  they  have  to  eat 
sufficient." 

The  Fire  Warden  shook  his  head.  "The  soil 
is  no  good,"  he  said.  "Once  the  thin,  vegetable 
layer  on  the  surface  has  been  exhausted  there 
remains  only  sand.  This  is  no  farming  country; 
it's  only  good  for  tree  growing.  Hemlock,  pine, 
oak,  maple,  elm— that's  all  this  region  can  grow. 
And  when  the  woods  are  burnt  or  cut  down,  fire 
or  sun  shrivels  the  thin  surface  mold,  leaving 
only  the  glacial  desert  underneath.  .  .  .  It's  a 
bad  business,  gentlemen.  The  woods  are  going, 
the  waters  shrinking;  drouth,  hurricane,  erosion, 
and  flood  follow.  .  .  .  This  land  was  God's  own 
once.  .  .  .  Have  you  ever  seen  that  part  of  it 
thev  call  Hell's  Ashes?" 

"I've  heard  of  it,"  said  Kemper.  .  .  .  "Well, 
then,  to  go  back  to  business,  you  think  that  if 
we  set  out  our  hundred  thousand  three-year 
seedlings,  we'll  have  our  labor  for  our  pains?" 

The  Warden  said,  slowly,  "I  tell  you  that 
another  fire  is  about  due  in  the  Lynx  Peak  coun- 
try. I've  been  Fire  Warden  too  long  not  to  know 
about  when  to  expect  such  deviltry.  There's 
been  no  fire  there  this  season.  There  will  be. 
Some  dirty  scut  of  a  half-starved  skunk  will  set 
the  woods  afire,  as  sure  as  I'm  standing  here 
telling  you. " 

"Who?"  inquired  Kemper  drily. 

"Oh,  hell!  There's  Bram  Chace,  for  example." 

"He's  still  in  jail." 

"Also,"  drawled  the  Fire  Warden,  "there's 
Jim  Billet." 

"The  Commissioner  has  sent  deputies  there, 
I  understand,"  insisted  Kemper. 
W 


In  a  few  moments  Mazie  came  out  in  her  clinging  gingham  gown. 
Her  hair  was  lovely  in  its  disorder,  her  eyes  starry  with  tears. 


"So  he  was  tehing  me  over  the  'phone  just 
now,"  remarked  the  Fire  Warden  blandly. 
"You  don't  think  it  will  do  much  good?" 
"No,  I  don't." 

"But  Wildrick's  gang  has  been  run  out.  Who 
is  this  fellow  Billet?"  , 

"Oh,  just  one  of  the  forest  vermin.  They  re 
all  tarred  with  the  same  brush,  more  or  less. 
What  do  you  expect  from  minds  stunted  by  soli- 
tude and  bodies  stunted  by  starvation?  " 

Said  Rittenfeldt:  "It  iss  to  the  fool  people  of 
the  State  up!  If  they  their  forests  vish  to  have 
destroyed,  so  vill  their  forests  be  destroyed!  As 
for  me,  I  am  by  dot  State  paid  a  report  upon  the 
injurious  coleoptera  of  the  forests  to  make.  I, 
therefore,  my  report  expect  to  make.  Kemper, 
if  you  are  retty,  I  dot  off  horse  mit  my  whip  shall 

hit."  „r  , 

"One  moment!"— said  the  Fire  Warden: 
"That  Lynx  Peak  region  is  just  slashings,  isn  t 
it?" 

"Yes;  not  burnt." 

"Birch?" 

"Plenty." 

"I  thought  so.  It  ought  to  support  white 
pine.  I'll  look  it  over."  And  he  waved  his  hand 
in  adieu  and  gathered  up  the  reins. 

The  June  day  was  magnificent— a  stainless 
blue  overhead,  and  all  the  world  clothed  in  ten- 
derest  green  and  blossoms.  Rills  trickled  from 
depths  still  frost-bound,  hidden  in  the  hills; 
streams  ran  full,  glancing  in  the  sun;  and  the 
slim  trout  scattered  as  the  wagon  splashed  through 
shallow  fords,  crunching  over  pebbles  and  sandy 
reaches. 


Rittenfeldt  calmly  discussed  large  sandwiches 
made  of  cheese,  and,  at  judicious  intervals,  bal- 
anced a  bottle  of  beer  on  his  lips  very  skillfully. 
Kemper  drove  with  one  hand,  leaning  forward 
over  his  knees,  chewing,  reflectively,  the  corn 
bread  in  his  paper  parcel. 

"I  could  cheerfully  shoot  any  man  who  burns 
over  any  of  my  reforested  territory,"  he  remarked. 

"Ach,  wass!"  grunted  Rittenfeldt.  "It  iss 
vilde  piggs  ve  haff  to  deal  mit.  A  salt-cartridge 
is  °root. ' 

"I  shot  a  fellow  full  of  salt  last  March," 
nodded  Kemper.  "We  had  set  out  twenty  thou- 
sand Norway  spruce  on  the  flats  south  of  Stony 
River— State  land.  And— would  you  believe  it? 
—this  squatter  had  half  of  them  plowed  under 
before  I  caught  him.  And  that  night  he  fired 
the  second  growth  where  I  was  camping.  So  I 
let  him  have  it.   God!  How  he  squealed!" 

"Schwein!"  grunted  Rittenfeldt,  beginning 
another  sandwich. 

The  road  had  now  become  sandy;  the  well 
cared  for  horses  walked.  Kemper  had  lighted 
his  cob-pipe,  leaning  lazily  forward,  his  keen, 
dark  eyes  glancing  right  and  left  ceaselessly, 
studying  the  landscape.  Patches  of  woods,  miles 
of  birch,  willow  runs,  and  acres  of  briers  and 
bushes  spread  away  east  and  west.  Northward, 
low,  humpy  mountains  hunched  up  like  the 
rounded  backs  of  gigantic  raccoons. 

"It  iss  to  me  an  unknown  country,"  yawned 
Rittenfeldt.  "  For  collecting  it  shall  for  me  great 
interest  possess." 

"The  region  is  peculiar  in  its  fauna,  I  believe. 
For  example,  it  is  the  extreme  range  of  the 
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Scarlet    Tanager  —  called    locally    the    '  Fire 

Bird.'" 
\  "So?" 

"Yes,  it's  found  around  Lynx  Peak;  nowhere 
else  except  as  far  south  as  Albany.  Did  you  ever 
see  one,  Hugo?" 

"Nein." 

"It's  a  beautiful  bird  about  the  size  of  an 
oriole.  Its  body  is  a  flaming  scarlet;  its  wings 
jet  black.  And  when  you  see  one  flying  across 
the  dark  pines  it  surely  does  look  like  a  flash  of 
living  flame." 

Rittenfeldt  nodded,  fished  in  his  capacious 
pockets,  drew  out  a  folding  butterfly  net,  and 
began  to  screw  it  together  in  case  of  emergencies. 
He  was  a  wise  German,  for  in  a  few  moments  a 
gnat,  1  umished  longicornc  came  sailing  across  the 
>n.  and  he  captured  it.  The  beetle  promptly 
bit  him,  but  he  merely  grunted  and  continued 
to  examine  it  between  fat  thumb  and  forefinger, 
where,  held  as  within  a  vise,  the  kicking  creature 
creaked  and  twisted  and  bit  at  the  empty  air. 

■There's  only  one  house  between  us  and  Lynx 
Peak,   I  believe,"   observed   Kemper.  "We 
might  get  some  milk  there." 

A  few  moments  later  they  came  in  sight 
of   the  house — an  unpainted,  flimsy, 
weather-beaten  structure  close  to  the 
road — the  solitary  habitation  in  all 
that  desolate  waste.    And  yet,  lonely 
and    poverty-stricken    as    it  was, 
Kemper  noticed  a  lilac-bush  in  bloom 
by  the  door,  and  a  pot  of  geraniums 
on  the  window  ledge.    Also  a  cat  sat 
upon  the  door-sill,  polishing  her  counte- 
nance with  one  paw. 

"What  a  place  to  exist  in!"  he  re- 
marked to  Rittenfeldt.  "Shall  I  see 
if  they  have  any  milk  to  sell  us?" 

And,  at  the  same  moment,  a  woman 
came  out  of  the  house  and  motioned 
them  to  stop.    She  was  thin,  color- 
less, gray-headed,  but  erect;  her 
limp  dress  and  the  cheap  shawl 
over  her  head  and  shoulders 
were  faded  but  clean. 

As  Kemper  stopped  his 
horses  she  came  out  into  the 
road  and  gazed  at  the  two 
men  very  earnestly. 

"Have  you  any  milk  to  sell 
us? "asked  Kemper. 

"No.   Our  cow  is  dead." 

"Too    bad,,"    said    the  I 
young  man  sympathetically. 

"Are  you  a-going  as  far 
as  Lyra  Peak?"  she  asked 
in  a  voice  as  colorless  and 
faded  as  her  own  features. 
Kut  there  was  nothing  nasal 
in  it,  no  whine,  no  unpleas- 
ant local  accent.  And  her 
lace  was  cast  in  dignified 
mold. 

"Yes,"  said  Kemper  po- 
litely. "Do  you  wish  us 
to  give  you  a  lift,  madam?" 

"Not  me.  It's  my 
daughter.  Could  you  take 
her  as  far  as  Wild  Plum 
Brook?" 

"Where  is   that?"  in- 
quired Kemper,  smiling 
his  ignorance  of  the  me- 
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"tell  your  daughter  to  hurry;  we'll  take  her 
along." 

"She's  all  ready.  She  was  fixing  to  go  a-foot. 
She's  a  mite  scared  o'  strangers,"  explained  the 
woman.  And  lifting  up  her  thin,  unsteady  voice: 
"Mazie!  Mazie  Glenn!  You  Mazie!"  she 
called. 

Both  men  turned  and  looked  back  toward  the 
house.  From  which  presently  emerged  a  bashful 
girl  clad  in  the  dreadful  finery  of  years  back — 
laded  and  made-over  finery  from  awful  remnants 
of  her  mother's  youth. 

Two  scarlet,  aniline-dyed  plumes  towered  from 
a  hat  of  black  straw;  a  scarlet  jacket  with  black 
leg-o-mutton  sleeves  covered  a  billowy,  many- 
flounced  gown  of  black  organdie;  new  patent 
leather  slippers  and  very  trim  ankles  peeped 

from  a  skirt  too  short 
in  front,  too  long  be- 
hind; cotton  gloves 
gripped  a  parasol,  a 
paper  suitcase 
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zie  came  across  the  strip  of  grass  and  out  to 
the  road.  And  Kemper  looked  down  and  saw 
under  the  hat  and  nodding  plumes  two  dark 
blue  eyes  regarding  him  intently.  Which  made 
him  smile  involuntarily;  and  then  the  dark 
blue  eyes  sparkled  and  the  fresh,  young  lips 
parted  in  the  sweetest  of  smiles. 

Rittenfeldt  whispered,  "She  iss  of  a  color  like 
dot  Tanager  Fire-Bird — all  scarlet  und  Mack. 
Ycss?" 

Kemper  handed  the  rein's  to  Rittenfeldt, 
climbed  out,  placed  Mazie's  paper  suitcase  and 
the  can  of  kerosene  under  the  rear  seat,  placed 
Mazie  herself  upon  the  rear  seat,  then  hesitated. 
"Do  you  want  to  drive  for  a  while?"  he  asked 
Rittenfeldt. 

"Veil— I  can  drive,  too,"  shrugged  the  ento- 
mologist. So  Kemper  seated  himself  on  the  rear 
seat  with  Mazie. 

Fler  mother  said,  "Tell  Jim  Billet  if  t'want  for 
my  rheumatism  I'd  go  and  visit  with  you  a  spell. 
But  you  and  he  will  have  to  come  to  me,  I  guess." 
"  Yes,  Mama." 

"When'll  you  be  over,  do  you  expect?" 
"Oh,  next  week,  I  guess.    I  don't  know." 
"Well,  come  over  if  you  can.    Come  the  next 
week  anyway,"  said  the  woman. 

"All  rieht,  Mama." 


"  You  ain't  afraid,  arc 
you,  Mazie  child?" 
"Who?  Me?  No!" 
"Very  well. 
Don't   get  lone- 
some. If  you  feel 
too  lonesome, 
come  back  and 
stay  at  home  a 
spell,  Mazie." 

Her  daughter 
smiled  at  her, 
the  pink  of  ex- 
citement tinting  the 
girl's  smooth,  oval  face. 
Then  mother  and 
daughter  exchanged  a 
labial  salute;  Ritten- 
feldt grunted  at  his 
horses;  the  wagon 
creaked  forward  under 
the  brilliant  sun  of  a 
perfect  day. 

Mazie  settled  herself, 
patted  her  skirts  into  an 
effect  symmetrically 
suitable;  re-pinned  the 
hat  with  its  towering 
scarlet  plumes;  hunted 
for  a  perfume-saturated 
handkerchief,  found 
it,  dried  two  tears 
with  it,  crossed  her 
new  shoes,  and, 
glancing  side- 
ways at  Kemper, 
found  him  look 
ing  at  her. 
They  both 
smiled;  he  thought  he 
uid  never  in  all  his 
ife  seen  such  hideous 
embellishment 
as  this  youthful, 

creamy  -  skinned, 
tlue-eyed,  and 
physically  bu 
perb  young 
creature  wore. 
It  was  horri- 
ike  covering  the  loveli- 
ness ol  lOme  full  throated  Venus  of  tinted  mar- 

ilc  with  the  bedizened  garments  of  an  Irish  cook. 

"So  this  is  your  wedding  trip?"  he  said,  still 
niiling. 

"  Yes.    I  'm  glad  I  didn't  have  to  walk." 


The  /''ire  Bird 
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"Walk!    Thirty  miles?" 

"That's  what  I  expected  to  do,"  she  said 
calmly,  "until  we  heard  a  wagon  coming." 

Kemper  laughed:  "You  must  be  very  desper- 
ately in  love  with  him." 

"With  Jim  Billet?" 

"Yes.   Aren't  vou?" 

"Who?  Me?"' 

The  girl  laughed  deliciouslv,  pretty  nose  tilted 
toward  heaven.  "I'm  not  in  love"  she  said 
scornfully;  "I'm  just  marrying  him." 

"Oh.   Is  there  a  difference?" 

She  hesitated,  glanced  around  at  him,  then 
light-hearted  laughter  parted  her  pretty  lips 
again.  "How  foolish!  To  marry  is  one  thing— 
and  I  don't  know  anything  about— the  other." 

"About  love?" 

"  Whatever  vou  call  it?  " 

"What  do  you  call  it?" 

"I  don't  call  it  anything,"  she  retorted,  laugh- 
ing outright.    "It's' story-talk— this  love!" 
'"Oh,  is  it!" 

"I  suppose  so.  .  .  .  Why  are  you  going  to 
Lvnx  Peak?" 

"To  plant  trees,"  explained  Kemper  solemnly. 

"To— what?" 

"To  plant  one  hundred  thousand  little  white- 
pine  trees— no  bigger  than  that"— and  he  meas- 
ured the  height  of  them  for  her  eye. 

"Pine  bushes?  Why,  they  grow  everywhere 
in  the  fields!" 

"Until  somebody  burns  the  fields." 

"What  harm  does  that  do?"  she  asked' inno- 
cently. "It  does  good;  it  clears  out  the  brush 
and  makes  the  grass  grow." 

Kemper  seemed  interested.  "By  the  way," 
he  said  carelessly,  "tell  me  about  Jim  Billet. 
What  is  he — a  farmer?" 

"No." 

"Lumberman?" 
"No,  I  guess  not." 
"What  does  he  do?" 

"I  don't  know,"  she  said.    "He  just  hunts,  I 
guess."  • 

"  But  what  does  he  do  when  the  hunting  season 
is  over?" 

"I  don't  know,"  she  said  vaguely,  "he  just 
fusses  around,  I  suppose." 

"Is  that  all  you  know  about  the  man  you  are 
going  to  marry?"  laughed  Kemper. 

"Who?   Me?   I  don't  know  him  very  well." 

"Then  why  on  earth  are  you  going  to  marry 
him?" 

"Well,"  she  said  vaguely,  "he  courted  me. 
.  .  .  And  there  isn't  enough  for  Mama  and  me 
to  live  on  at  home." 

"What  is  your  name?"  he  asked,  looking  at 
her  intently. 

"  Mazie  Glenn." 

"Glenn,"  he  repeated  thoughtfully,  trying  to 
recollect  where  he  had  heard  her  name  associ- 
ated with  the  region.  Suddenly  he  remembered, 
glanced  at  her  keenly.  "Was  Dick  Glenn  your 
father?" 

"Yes." 

Then  he  knew  who  she  was — the  daughter  of 
Dick  Glenn,  of  Silver  Pond,  a  forest  law-breaker 
who  had  abandoned  his  wife  and  child  and  es- 
tablished himself  at  Silvet  Pond  defying  warden 
and  revenue  officer.  Through  him  ran  the  sinister 
underground  route  from  Canada  to  Wildrick's 
Dump.  And  when  Wildrick  fled,  he  sat  tight,  the 
more  dangerous  because  he  was  an  educated 
renegade  full  of  the  resources  of  perverted  in- 
telligence. And  finally  a  warden  had  "  mistaken" 
him  for  a  deer. 

And  now  he  vaguely  remembered  Jim  Billet 
being  described  to  him  as  the  young  runner 
passing  between  Silver  Pond  and  Wildrick's 
Dump — another  forest  vagabond — a  shiftless, 
sullen  type,  expert  in  scraping  a  living  out  of 
whatever  did  not  belong  to  him.  There  had  been 
a  rumpus  over  a  pack  of  deerhides  discovered 
somewhere  and  destined  for  a  Lynxville  glove- 
shop — that  sort  of  thing— and  the  "bagging "of 
one  or  two  brooks.  Also,  fire  wardens  were  be- 
ginning to  look  at  him  askance,  so  promptly  did 
he  volunteer,  so  omnipresent  was  this  heavy, 


sullen-eyed  young  fellow  whenever  the  dark 
ensign  of  destruction  towered  high  in  the  blue 
above  the  summer  forests. 

With  his  heel,  gingerly,  Kemper  touched  the 
can  of  kerosene  under  the  seat.    It  was  full. 

"I  suppose,"  he  said  to  Mazie,  "that  the 
parson  will  be  at  the  house  when  you  arrive." 

"Jim  said  he'd  fix  that." 

"Oh.    He  said  he'd  attend  to  that?" 

The  girl  nodded;  and  her  towering  scarlet 
plumes  nodded  with  her. 

"Are  you  comfortable,  Mazie?"  he  asked. 

She  turned  her  head,  surprised  apparently  that 
anybody  should  inquire  concerning  her  comfort. 
Then  she  blushed,  and  an  adorable  smile  curved 
her  fresh,  sweet  lips.  "This  is  fine,"  she  said.  "I 
expected  to  walk,  you  know." 

"Carrying  that  suitcase  and  can  of  kerosene?" 

"Yes." 

"But  why  the  kerosene,  Mazie?" 

"Oh,  Jim  wanted  I  should  bring  him  a  can. 
There's  no  store  there  since  Wildrick's  closed." 

"And  so  he  asked  you,  a  young  girl,  to  walk 
thirty  miles  lugging  your  suitcase  and  a  heavy 
can  of  kerosene?" 

"How  else  was  he  to  get  it?  "  she  asked  simply. 

"Couldn't  he  come  himself?" 

"I  don't  know.  He  didn't  seem  to  want  to. 
I  guess  he's  too  busy  fishing." 

Kemper  relapsed  against  the  padded  back  of 
the  seat  and  said  nothing  more  for  a  long  while. 
The  wagon  creaked  through  the  sand;  Rittenfeldt, 
half  dozing,  kept  one  sleepy  eye  on  duty  for  any 
drifting  coleoptera;  Mazie,  for  a  while,  continued 
to  sit  bolt  upright  in  her  gorgeous  head-gear  and 
gown,  feet  crossed,  clear,  childish  eyes  ever  on 
the  alert  for  anything  interesting.    But  there 
was  little  to  see— a  butterfly  flitting  ahead 
of  the  plodding  horses;  a  glimpse  of  some 
quick,  furry  creature  scuttling  out  of  the 
road  into  the  bushes;  the  undulating 
flight  of  a  woodpecker  from  one 
dead  tree  to  another— and  little  else. 

The  June  sun,  the  warm  per 
fume  of  new  leaves  and  blos- 
soms, the  faint  breeze  from 
fragrant  woodlands,  the  deli- 
cate freshness  of  shady  hol- 
lows where  little  brooks 
crossed  the  road — these 
made .  Mazie  drowsy. 
And  after  a  while  she 


"We  haven't  anything  to  move  there  except 
ourselves." 

"Are  you  as  poor  as  that?" 

"  Poor?    I  suppose  so." 

"  I  suppose,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice,  "that  you 
find  the  winters  hard." 

"Yes.   Last  winter  we  lived  on  potatoes." 

"You  had  something  else,  of  course?" 

"No." 

"Nothing?   No  meat— milk  " 

"No." 

"That's  terrible,"  he  said. 
"What  frightened  us  was  the  fear  that  they 
might  try  to  send  us  to  the  County  House." 
"What?" 

"The  Poor  House,"  she  explained,  flushing. 
He  was  silent  for  a  while,  then  he  let  his  eyes 
rest  on  the  fresh  skin,  the  delicate  curve  of  the 
cheeks,  the  white,  slender  neck. 

"Starvation  seems  to  agree  with  you,"  he  said, 
forcing  a  smile. 

"I  thrive  somehow,"  she  nodded. 
"Mazie,  is  your  hair  brown?  Or  is  it  red?" 
She  smilingly  took  off  her  plumed  hat  for  him 
to  see;  and  the  dainty  revelation  left  him  silent. 
I  She  pinned  her  hat  to  her  knee,  remarking  that 
the  sun  was  good  for  her  hair.  A  faint  fragrance 
came  from  it,  delicate  as  sun-warmed  sweet  fern. 

And,  as   for  the 
next   few  minutes 
he  remained  silent, 
(Continued  on  page  466) 


leaned  back. 

Kemper's  arm,  ex- 
tended   along  the 
padded  seat  rail,  re- 
ceived the  full  pres- 
sure of  her  shoul- 
ders.   She  may 
have  noticed,  for  she 
half  turned  her  head,  letting  her 
languid  blue  eyes  rest  on  his  for 
one  expressionless  moment. 
He  did  not  remove  his  arm. 
"This  marrying  of  yours,"  he 
said  in  a  low  voice  which 
sounded  almost  drowsy, '  'seems 
to  be  rather  a  casual  matter 
with  you." 

"Casual?"    But  she  had 
heard   the   word    at  High 
School  and  recol- 
lected.   "I  have 
to  do  something 
— or  go  to  Lynx- 
ville and  work 
in  the  glove- 
shop." 

"Why  not 
do  that?" 

"It's  too 
far  to  walk 
twice  a  day. 
We    have  no 
horse." 

"Why  not 
move  to  Lynx- 
ville?" 


Billet  snatch 
he  panted 


ed  the  can  of  kerosene  and  headed  for  the  forest.  "Confound  you!  " 
back,  "I'll  spile  your  fine  woods  for  you  before  I  git  out  0'  this!  " 


Mrs.  Leslie  Carter's  mother, 
w!  o  mortgaged  everything 
to  help  her  daughter  out 
of  her  domestic  troubles 
and  onto  the  stage. 


"Mrs.  Leslie  Carter  was  never  pretty,  but  she 
had  something  more  than  beauty  — a  wonderful 
face  when  touched  by  grief  or  happiness." 


I HAVE  said  that  my  first  meeting 
with  Mrs.  Leslie  Carter  took  place 
when  I  was  at  work  on  "The  Charity 
Ball,"  at  Echo  Lake,  but  I  remember 
having  had  a  conversation  with  her 
a  few  months  before.  E.  G.  Gilmore. 
the  manager  of  the  Academy  of 
Music,  asked  me  if  I  would  oblige  him  by 
meeting  a  Mrs. .Carter,  who  was  a  protege 
of  some  of  hisTZhicago  friends.  She  made 
a  striking  picture  that  day — all  in  black, 
wearing  a  smart  turban  under  which  her 
heavy  auburn  hair  was  braided.  I  learned 
that  as  a  little  girl  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  she 
had  appeared  in  school  exhibitions,  but 
she  had  no  actual  stage  training.  With 
all  the  exuberance  of  the  inexperienced, 
she  was  confident  that  a  few  lessons  would 
l>e  enough  to  fit  her  for  important  parts, 
and  she  wanted  me  to  write  a  play  for 
her.  to  be  produced  during  the  following 
season.  She  thought  all  I  had  to  do  was 
to  sit  down  and  begin;  that  it  was  the 
simplest  matter  in  the  world  to  write  a 
play  on  the  spur  of  the  moment!  I  ex- 
plained that  plays  were  not  written  after 
that  fashion  and  that  the  training  of  an 
actress  required  years  of  very  hard  work. 
I  asked  her  if  she  wattled  to  play  comedy  or 
tragedy.  Much  to  my  amusement,  she  answered: 
"I'm  a  horsewoman,  and  I  v. ant  to  make  my 
t.r  '  entrance  on  a  hor  c,  leaping  over  a  hurdle.'' 
I  made  my  excuses  a:>d  led,  having  no  inten- 
tion of  working  with  ,\irs.  Carter.  She  returned 
to  Chicago  and  the  matter  passed  out  of  my  mind. 
When  Mr.  HcMillc  and  I  went  to  Ec  ho  Lake  to 
write  "The  Charity  Mall,"  wc  left  instructions  at 
the  Lyceum  and  at  our  town  apartments,  that  our 
mail  was  to  be  forwarder]  but  no  one  v.  as  to  be 
told  where  we  were.  Mrs.  Carter  had  written  to 
me  a  numU-r  of  times  during  this  interval.  Her 
efforts  to  find  mc  were  unavailing,  but  she  was 
not  to  I*  eluded.   At  last  she  turned  to  Mr.  (Jil- 
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A  very  early  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Carter    as  a  girl  she  had  appeared 
in  school  exhibitions  at  Dayton,  Ohio, 
but  she  had  no  actual  stage  training. 


more,  who  advised  Iter  to  see  Mr.  Howard. 
Mrs.  Carter  acted  upon  his  advice  at 
once  and  went  to  the  country  place  where 
the  Howards  were  living.  Howard  was 
taken  unawares.  It  must  be  a  very  Im- 
portant matter  Indeed  when  a  young 
woman  traveled  such  a  long  distance  in 
order  to  get  my  address;  certainly  site 
should  have  it.  And  that  is  how  Mrs. 
Carter  found  me  at  Echo  bake.  The  day 
lie  arrived,  DeMille  and  I  had  had  an 
unusually  hard  session  with  "The  Charity 
ball,"  having  at  up  all  the  night  hefore. 
Out  of  forty-eight  hours,  we  had  worked 
forty,  and  we  were  not  in  the  freshest  of 


moods.   Suddenly  we  heard  wheels  on  the  gravel 
road,  a  village  hack  stopped  at  the  front  door, 
and  a  driver's  voice  inquired  for  me. 
Mrs.  Carter  had  arrived. 
"I've  come  a  great  distance,"  I  heard  her  ex- 
plaining to  Mrs.  DeMille;  "don't  you  think  I 
might  see  him?"    Certainly  her  untutored 
powers  had  their  effect  upon  Mrs.  DeMille, 
for  she  delivered  the  message,  urging 
me  not  to  refuse.    Mrs.  Carter's 
arrival    was    most  inopportune. 
When  DeMille  and  I  were  deep 
in  the  throes  of  collaboration, 
we  were  sorry  sights  to  look 
upon.     My   working  clothes 
consisted  of  an  undershirt  and 
pair  of  pajamas.   A  two  days' 
growth  of  beard  made  me 
more  like  the  wild  man  from 
Borneo  than  the  stock  drama- 
tist of  the  Lyceum  Theater. 
To   make    matters  worse, 
DeMille  was  annoyed  and 
made    it    apparent    as  he 
banged  a  door  and  stalked  off 
into  the  garden  in  the  worst  of 
tempers.    I  beat  a  hasty 
retreat  to  make  myself 
presentable.  This 
was  the  immediate  ef- 
fect of  Mrs.  Carter's 
unexpected  visit. 

When  I  entered 
the  room,  I  saw- 
that  our  guest  was 
very  much  excited. 


Mrs.  Leslie  Carter  in  "The 
Ugly  Duckling"  —  the 
play  of  her  first  ap- 
pearance under  Be- 
lasco  when  the  thea- 
ters of  Chicago  were 
closed  to  her. 


By  DavidBelasco 


Her  hair  was  blown  about  her  face,  which 
showed  traces  of  her  long  journey,  and  I  could 
see  she  had  been  crying.  At  first  she  was  too 
agitated  to  talk,  but  after  she  regained  her 
composure  she  told  me  of  her  family  tragedy. 
•  I'm  in  the  midst  of  a  terrible  quarrel,"  she 
explained,  -and  it  will  take  all  my  means  to 
oppose  the  tide  against  me.  My  mother  will  help 
me  to  her  last  dollar.  Hut  after  that,  we  11  be 
penniless,  and  I  have  a  baby  boy,  just  able  to 
walk.  They  are  trying  to  take  him  away  from 
me,  but  I  shall  not  let  them  haye  my  little  Dud- 
lev'  I  must  earn  my  living.  I  know  that  I  have 
talent,  and  you  are  the  man  to  help  me.  If  you 
refuse,  I  don't  know  what's  to  become  of  me. 
She  burst  into  tears  and  fell  on  her  knees.  "  Please 
help  me  "  she  cried.  "You  have  children  of  your 
own.  Help  me  for  my  boy's  sake."  No  man 
could  look  at  a  woman  lying  in  a  heap  on  the  floor 
and  shaking  with  sobs,  without  being  deeply 
touched    I  tried  to  console  her,  making  every 


Two  photographs 
of  Mrs.  Leslie 
Carter  in  scenes 
from  "The  Heart 
of  Maryland," 
which  David  Be- 
lasco  wrote  (or 
her  to  exploit  her 
unusual  talent  acd 
emotional  powers. 


In  "The  Heart  of 
Maryland"  Mrs. 
Carter  revealed 
all  the  genius  1 
had  perceived 
when  she  first 
came  to  me. 


"Mrs.  Carter, 
jp*-       was  a  brilliant 
J ~*     drawing-room  figure." 

excuse  I  could  think  of,  but  she  talked 
me  down  until  I  couldn't  say  anything 
more  and  for  five  minutes  we  sat  facing 
each  other  in  silence;   and  never  once 
did   the  hungry  gray-green   eyes  shut 
their  gaze,  as  the   tears   rolled  down 
her  cheeks.    Of  course  the  idea  came  to 
me  that  if  she  could  only  act  like  this  on 
the  stage— here  was  an  actress!    As  she 
was  relating  her  history,  my  ear  caught 
some  wonderful  tones.    The  clasp  of  her 
hand    the  poise  of  her  head— everything 


CLEINDINST 

'  'It  was  dur- 
ing my  examina- 
tion  in   my  suit 
against  Fairbanks,  the 
soap  manufacturer,  that 
the  story  was  born  of  my 
dragging  stars  by  their  hair." 


was  what  we  call  "magnetic."  Her 
smile,  even  though  seen  through 
tears,  was  radiant.    She  was 
never   pretty,   but  she  had 
something  more  than  beauty 
— a  wonderful  face  when 
touched  by  grief  or  happi- 
ness— and  the  gestures! — 
only  Bernhardt  had  such 
hands.   Bernhardt,  whose 
dear  hands  I  have  grasped 
with  such  affection  and 
friendship,  God  bless  her! 
Although   I   gave  Mrs. 
Carter  no  encouragement, 
and    heaven    knows  she 
needed  it,  I  began  to  think 
over    the    situation.  There 
was  a  certain  something  about 
her  which  promised  to  "get  over" 
the  footlights.     I  told  her  that 
while  I  was  inclined  to  help  her,  I 
must  first  be  convinced  of  her  ability; 
that  I  didn't  want  to  waste  her  time 
or  my  own;  in  fact,  I  had  little  time 
to  spare  as  it  was.   If,  after  she  memor- 
Er    ized  scenes  from  certain  plays,  I  made  up 
w    my  mind  that  I  could  make  something  of 
her,  I  would  consider  the  matter.  I  saw  that 
she  wanted  to  start,  not  at  the  foot  but  at  the 
v  ery  top  of  the  ladder,  and  though  I  knew  what 
this  meant,  I  began  to  have  a  curious  feeling  of 
confidence  in  her. 

Before  she  went,  I  could  hear  DeMille  cough- 
ing in  the  next  room,  as  though  to  say:  "How 
long  are  you  going  to  keep  this  up";  so  as  tact- 
fully as  I  could,  I  told  Mrs.  Carter  she  mustn't 
miss  the  train.    I  arranged  to  meet  her  in  New 
York  on  the  following  Sunday,  and  I  promised  to 
help  her.  But  her  faith  had  been  so  shaken  since 
her  domestic  troubles  that  she  had  no  confidence 
in  anybody.   "If  you  mean  to  help  me,  will  you 
write  it  in  a  letter?  "  she  asked.  As  I  have  never 
been  able  to  refuse  a  woman  anything,  I  wrote 
the  letter  on  the  spot.  I  watched  her  go  down  the 
path  towards  the  rickety  old  hack,  and  as  she 
drove  away,  I  said  to  DeMille:  "There's  a  great 
actress  in  that  woman." 

"I  have  never  been  so  moved,"  declared  Mrs. 
[Continued  on  page  456) 
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A  Far  Country 


THIS  was  late  in  April.  The 
next  few  months  are  scar- 
let in  my  calendar,  the 
days  and  weeks  fusing  to- 
gether into  one  continuous 
emotional  experience.  And 
yet,  strangely  enough,  with 
little   effort,    particular    days  and 
sequences  of  days  differentiate  them- 
selves in  my  memory  as  I  write.  A 
woman,  Nancy,  became  central  and 
supreme  in  my  life:  for  the  first  time, 
I  was  about  to  say, — only  to  recall 
that  youthful  passion  which  seemed 
so  far  away,  and  was  now  so  intensi- 
fied in  manhood.   I  had  known  then  sickness  of 
longing,  transcendence  of  self,  the  sudden  uprush 
of  scorching  flame  that  seemed  to  purge  the  soul 
of  dross,  lea\ing  it  aglow  with  high  resolve,  hot 
with  hatred  of  meaner  things.   I  even  tried 
to  define  these  meaner  things;  to  reach, 
gropingly,  for  the  realities, 
only  to  see  them  enshrined 
in  —  Nancy.    I  bought 
books,  which  I  read 
feverishly,  though 
in  snatches.  Alas, 
one  must  have  a 
guide  in  these 
matters  to  know 
the  false  beacons 
from  the  true! 

I  knew  again  the  alter- 
nating, dual  character  of 
the  life-current.  It  was 
as  though  there  were 
two  currents,  one 
consuming  the 
body  with  desire, 
the  other  scour- 
ing the  soul :  two 
currents  the  un- 
ity of  which 
was  unseeable. 


SYNOPSIS:  Hugh  Paret's  school  days  came  and  went;  Hugh  didn't  study; 
his  father  was  disappointed;  Hugh  has  his  first  quarrel  with  Nancy  when  she 
is  outspoken  about  it.  At  her  challenge  he  studies  day  and  night  and  enters 
college  where,  among  many  others,  he  meets  Herman  Krebs.  Then  his 
graduation,  his  father's  death,  his  first  position  with  Watling,  biggest  lawyer 
in  the  city — and  Hugh's  career  is  on.  Hugh  forgets  Nancy  —until  she  an- 
nounces her  engagement  to  another  man.  But  politics  and  business  seem  to 
have  crowded  love  out  of  his  life.  It  is  while  he  is  stumping  the  state  to  send 
Watling  to  the  Senate  that  he  meets  Maude  Hutchins.  They  are  married. 
Hugh  plunges  into  money-making,  which  is  disturbed  only  by  the  upcropping 
of  Krebs,  who  believes  in  the  people's  rights.  Maude,  too,  refuses  to  become 
worldly  and  grows  away  from  him.  In  Nancy  alone  does  Hugh  find  the  real 
comradeship.  His  intimacy  with  her  becomes  stronger  as  the  months  pass. 
Maude  says  nothing  about  his  infatuation,  but  suddenly  she  tells  him  she  is 
going  to  Europe  with  the  children.  When  she  is  gone  Hugh  rushes  to  Nancy, 
but  she,  although  in  love  with  him,  hesitates  to  admit  it  and  yield  to  him. 


When  I  thought  of  it  now,  it  was  in  terms  of 
Nancy:  and  that  more  lofty  eminence  I  was  as 
yet  to  attain  were  worthless  unless  she  shared  it. 


Spring  melted  into  summer,  and 
Nancy  lingered  after  the  other  women 
of  our  acquaintance  had  left  for  va- 
rious resorts  in  the  East.  Week  by 
week  she  postponed  her  departure. 

Beyond  the  range  of  hills  that  rose 
from  the  far  bank  of  the  Ashuela,  was 
the  Clover  Country  Club,  with  its 
polo  field,  golf  courses,  and  tennis 
courts.  In  the  wide  valley  wherein 
it  was  situated  some  of  our  wealthy 
citizens  had  bought  "farms,"  week- 
end playthings  for  Spring  and  Autumn. 
Hambleton  Durrett  had  started  the 
fashion;  whimsically,  as  he  did  every- 
thing else,  he  had  become  the  owner  of  several 
hundred  acres  of  pasture,  woodland,  and  orchard, 
acquired  some  seventy-five  head  of  blooded  stock, 
and  proceeded  to  house  them  in  model  barns,  and 
milk  them  by  machinery.  For  several  months 
he  had  bored  everyone  in  the  Boyne  Club 
whom  he  could  entice  into  conversation 
on  the  subject  of  records  of  pedigreed 
cows,  and  spent  many  bibulous  nights 
on  the  farm  in  company  with  those 
parasites  who  surrounded  him  when 
he  was  in  town.  Then  another 
interest  had  intervened;  a  feminine 
one,  of  course,  and  his  energies 
were  transferred  (so  we  understood) 
to  the  reconstruction  and  furnish- 
ing of  a  little  residence  in  New 
York,  not  far  from  Fifth  Avenue. 
The  farm  continued,  under  the 
expert  direction  of  a  superin- 
tendent who  was  a  graduate  of 
the  State  Agricultural  College. 
A  select  clientele,  which  could 
afford  to  pay  the  prices,  con- 
sumed the  milk  and  cream 
and  butter.  Quite  con- 
sistent with  their  marital 
relations  was  the  fact 
that  Nancy  fancied  the 
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semi-rural  delights  of  the  farm  beyond  our  city's  clamor  just  at  the 
moment  when  they  began  to  lose  their  interest  for  Ham.  With 
characteristic  force  and  enthusiasm  Nancy  turned  her  atten- 
tion to  the  place.    Not  that  she  cared  for  the  Guernseys, 
or  Jerseys,  or  whatever  they  may  have  been;   she  evinced 
a  sudden  passion  for  simplicity  —  occasional  simplicity,  at 
feast  _for  a  contrast  to  and  escape  from  that  complicate* 
life  of  luxury.   She  built  another  house  for  the  superintend- 
ent, banished  him  from  the  little  farmhouse  (where  Ham 
had'  kept  two  rooms);  banished  along  with  the  superintend- 
ent the  stiff  plush  furniture,  the  yellow-red  carpets,  the 
easels,  and  the  melodeon,  and  decked  it  out  in  bright 
chintzes,  with  wall-papers  to  match,  dainty  muslin  curtains, 
and  rag-carpet  rugs  on  the  hardwood  floors.    The  pseudo- 
classic 'porch  over  the  doorway,  which  suggested  a  cem- 
etery, was  removed,  and  a  wide  piazza  added,  furnished 
with  ' wicker  lounging  chairs  and  tables,  and  shaded  by 
gay  awnings. 

Thither,  to  the  "farm,"  accompanied  by  a  maid,  she 
had  from  time  to  time  been  wont  to  retire.  Thither 
she  came  this  June,  a  transformed  Nancy  whom  I 
should  have  had  difficulty  in  recognizing  had  I  not 
kept  pace  with  the  transition:  a  Nancy  clad  in  the 
simplest  of  linen,  summer  gowns  of  pink  or  blue 
or  white.    She  had  marvelously  become  a  girl,  for 
she  had  no  girlhood,  having  leaped  from  childhood 
into  a  finished,  sophisticated,  inaccessible  woman- 
hood.   I  beheld,  through  new  eyes,  a  new  Nancy, 
betraying  only  traces  of  the  old.  Such  is  apparently 
the  alchemy  of  love.    A  man  woos  one  woman, 
and  wins  another. 

Not  that  I  had  won  her  to  possess  her.  These 
were  days  of  stress,  when  I  knew  the  madness  of 
desire  as  I  had  never  known  it  before.  She  had 
the  air  of  yielding,  but  never  yielded.  I  was  mad- 
dened by  that  strange,  elusive  resistance  in  her, 
apparently  so  frail  a  thing,  which  neither  argu- 
ment nor  importunity  could  break  down. 

I  often  wondered  whether  there  were  some- 
thing lacking  in  me,  that  I  could  not  brush  it 
aside;  some  unsuspected  weakness  that  paralyzed 
my  will,  which  denied  me  that  extra  ounce  of  force 
needed  to  overcome  hers  at  certain  critical  mo- 
ments. To  me,  a  love  which  allowed  itself  to  be 
thwarted  by  scruples  was  incomprehensible.  At 
moments  I  doubted  the  perfection  of  her  love. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  this  uncertainty  regarding 
our  future,  for  the  racking  storms  of  passion  which 
her  presence  continually  aroused,  our  days  would 
have  been  idyllic.  I  had  bought  a  small  auto- 
mobile, a  runabout,  and  it  was  my  custom  to  arrive 
at  the  farm  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
Nancy  would  usually  be  reading  on  the  porch. 

We  had  all  the  setting,  all  the  illusion  of  that  per- 
fect ideal  of  domesticity,  love  in  a  cottage.  Nancy 
and  I,  who  all  our  lives  had  spurned  simplicity,  laughed 
over  the  joy  we  found  in  it.    Nancy  made  a  high 
art  of  it,  of  course.   We  had  our  simple  dinners,  which 
Mrs.  Olsen  cooked  and  served  in  the  open  air;  some- 
times on  the  porch,  sometimes  under  the  great  butter- 
nut tree  spreading  its  shade  over  that  which,  in  a  more 
elaborate  country  place,  would  have  been  called  a  lawn; 
an  uneven  plot  of  grass  of  ridges  and  hollows  that  ran 
down  to  the  orchard.    Nancy's  eyes  would  meet  mine 
across  the  little  table,  with  its  white  cloth  and  glinting 
silverware.  And  often  our  gaze  would  wander  over  the 
pastures  below,  lucent  green  in  the  level  evening  light, 
to  the  darkening  woods  beyond,  gilt-tipped  in  the  set- 
ting sun.     There  were  fields  of  ripening  yellow  gram, 
of  fusty  young  corn  that  grew  almost  as  we  watched  it. 
The  warm  winds  of  evening  were  heavy  with  the  acrid 
odors  of  fecundity. 

Fecundity!   In  that  lay  the  elusive  yet  insistent  charm 
of  that  country.   For  it  was  not  beautiful,  as  certain  New 
England  landscapes,  despite  the  lightness  of  that  soil,  can 
be  beautiful;  composed,  as  it  were,  by  the  loving  hand  of 
some  invisible  artist:  nor  was 
it  beautiful  as  some  older  por- 
tions of  the  globe,  as  agricul- 
tural England    is  beautiful. 
Our  utilitarian  settlers,  intent 
only  on  the  cultivation  of  the 


"You  do  love  me,  don't  you?" 
Nancy  whispered,  clinging  to  me 
with  a  sudden,  straining  passion, 
which  took  me  by  surprise.  "You 
will  love  me  always,  no  matter 
what  happens?  " 
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rich  loam  of  these  foot-hill  valleys,  the  thresh- 
olds of  the  fertile  middle  west,  blocked  out  their 
fields  and  wood  lots.  As  a  boy,  lacking  standards 
for  comparison,  I  had  thought  this  country 
paradise.  Then  had  followed  a  period  when  I  re- 
garded it  with  a  critical  eye.  Now,  magically,  it 
had  become  paradise  once  more,  and  the  sight  of 
it,  nay,  the  smell  of  it  (the  smell  of  Clarcmore) 
revived  and  even  enhanced  the  sharpness  of  the 
delight  it  had  given  me  in  youth. 

Nancy's,  of  course,  was  the  transforming  touch 
that  made  it  paradise,  the  milieu  of  a  middle 
western  farm!  It  was  thus,  I  suggested,  that  we 
should  spend  the  rest  of  our  existence.  What  was 
the  use  of  amassing  money,  when  happiness  was 
to  be  had  so  simply? 

'"How  long  do  you  think  you  could  stand  it?" 
-  ic  asked,  as  she  handed  me  a  plate  of  strawber- 
'ies. 

•  Forever,  with  the  right  woman,"  I  announced. 

"How  long  could  the  woman  stand  it?" 

She  had  the  air,  in  these  days,  of  being  much 
older,  much  wiser  than  me.    And  she  informed 
me  that  the  life  I  really  desired  was  one  of  being 
continually  transported  to  new  Edens,  which 
should  have  little  or  no  continuity  with  the 
old.    She  humored,  smilingly,  my  crystal 
gazing  into  our  future,  as  though  she 
had  not  the  heart  to  deprive  me  of 
the  pleasure. 

'T  simply  can't  believe  in  it, 
Hugh,"    she    said    when  I 
pressed  her  for  an  answer. 

"Why  not?" 

"I  suppose  it's  because 
I  believe  in  continuity.  I 
haven't  the  romantic 
temperament.  I  always 
see  the  angel  with  the 
flaming  sword.  It  isn't 
that  I  want  to  see  him." 

"But  we  shall  redeem 
ourselves,"  I  said.  "It 
won't  be  curiosity  and 
idleness.    We  are  not 
just  taking  this  thing, 
and  expecting  to  give 
nothing  for  it  in  return. ' ' 

•What  can  we  give 
that  is  worth  it?" 
-he  exclaimed, with 
one  of  those  re- 
vealing flashes 
that  thrilled. 


"We  won't  take  it  lightly,  but  seriously,"  I  told 
her.  "We  shall  find  something  to  give,  and  that 
something  will  spring  naturally  out  of  our  love. 
We'll  read  together,  and  think  and  plan  to- 
gether." 

"Oh  Hugh,  you  arc  incorrigible,"  was  all  she- 
said. 

The  male  tendency  in  me  was  forever  strained 
to  solve  her,  to  deduce  from  her  conversation  and 
conduct  a  body  of  consistent  law.  The  effort 
was  useless.  Here  was  a  realm,  that  of  Nancy's 
soul,  in  which  there  was  apparently  no  such  thing 


as  relevancy.  In  the  twilight,  after  dinner,  we 
often  walked  through  the  orchard  to  a  grassy 
bank  beside  the  little  stream,  where  we  would  sit 
and  watch  the  dying  glow  in  the  sky.  After  a 
rain,  swollen  by  passion,  its  waters  were  turbid, 
an  opaque  yellow-red  with  the  clay  of  the  hills. 
At  other  times  it  ran  smoothly,  temperately,  al- 
most clear  between  the  pasture  grasses  and  wild 
flowers.  Nancy  declared  that  it  reminded  her  of 
me. 

We  sat  there,  into  the  lush,  warm  nights,  and 
the  moon  shone  down  on  us,  or  again  through  long 
silences  we  searched  the  bewildering,  starry  chart 
of  the  heavens,  with  the  undertones  of  the  night- 
chorus  of  the  fields  in  our  ears.  Sometimes  she 
let  my  head  rest  upon  her  knee;  but  when,  throb- 
bing at  her  touch,  with  the  life-force  pulsing 
around  us,  I  tried  to  take  her  in  my  arms,  to 
bring  her  lips  to  mine,  she  resisted  me  with  an 
energy  of  will  and  body  that  I  could  not  over- 
come, I  dared  not  overcome.  It  never  failed  to 
amaze  me.  Why  did  she  persist?  Why  then  did 
she  permit  the  words  of  love  to  pass?  And  how 
could  she  draw  the  line  between  caresses? 
She  gave  me  no  satisfactory  answers. 
I  >id  I  lack  manhood?  Or  was  it,  as  I  believed, 
that  I  feared  to  mar  or  destroy  the  love  she  had! 
I  waited,  I  hoped,  I  believed.  But  this  was  not 
the  fashion  of  the  story  I  had  read  (and  believed ) 
of  other  loves,  called  unlawful.  The  classic  in- 
stances which  my  memory  held,  celebrated  by 
the  poets  of  all  races,  rose  to  mock  me. 

Well,  it  was  my  case.  What  was  there  wanting 
in  me?  or  in  Nancy? 

"No,  Hugh,  not  that!"  she  would  cry.  .  .  . 
"Incurably  romantic,"  she  had  called  me,  in 
calmer  moments,  when  I  was  able  to  discuss  our 
affair  objectively.  And  once  she  declared  that  I 
had  no  sense  of  tragedy.  We  read,  I  remember, 
Macbeth  together  one  rainy  Sunday.  The  mod- 
ern world,  which  wras  our  generation,  would  seem 
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to  be  cut  off  from  all  that  preceded  it  as  with  a 
descending  knife.  It  was  precisely  from  the 
"  sense  of  tragedy  "  that  we  had  been  emancipated : 
from  the  "agonized  conscience,"  I  should  un- 
doubtedly have  said,  had  I  been  acquainted  then 
with  Mr.  Santayana's  later  phrase.  Conscience, 
the  old  kind  of  conscience,  and  nothing  inherent 
in  the  deeds  themselves,  made  the  tragedy.  Con- 
science was  superstition,  the  fear  of  the  wrath  of 
the  gods:  conscience  was  the  wrath  of  the  gods. 
Eliminate  it,  and  behold!  there  were  no  conse- 
quences. The  gods  themselves,  that  kind  of 
gods,  became  as  extinct  as  the  deities  of  the 
Druids,  the  Greek  fates,  the  terrible  figures  of 
Germanic  mythology.  Yes,  and  as  the  God  of 
Christian  orthodoxy. 

Had  any  dire  calamities  overtaken  the  modern 
Macbeths^  of  whose  personal  lives  we  happened 
to  know  something?  Had  not  these  great  ones 
broken  with  impunity  all  the  laws  of  traditional 
morality?  They  ground  the  faces  of  the  poor, 
played  golf  and  went  to  church  with  serene  minds, 
untroubled  by  criticism.  They  had  appropri- 
ated, quite  freely,  other  men's  money,  and  some 
of  them  other  men's  wives,  and  yet  these  were  not 
haggard  with  remorse.  The  gods  remained 
silent.  Christian  ministers  regarded  them  be- 
nignly and  accepted  their  contributions.  Here, 
indeed,  were  the  supermen  of  the  mad  German 
prophet  and  philosopher  come  to  life,  refuting  all 
classic  tragedy.  It  is  true  that  some  of  these 
supermen  were  occasionally  swept  away  by  dis- 
ease, which  in  ancient  days  would  have  been  re- 
garded as  a  just  and  logical  scourge,  but  which 
was  in  fact  nothing  but  the  logical  working  of 
the  laws  of  hygiene,  the  result  of  overwork. 

Such,  though  stated  more  crudely,  were  my 
contentions  when  desire  did  not  cloud  my 
brain  and  make  me  incoherent.  And  I  did 
not  fail  to  remind  Nancy,  constantly,  that  this 
was  the  path  on  which  her  feet  had  been  set; 
that  to  waver  now  was  to  perish.  She  smiled, 
yet  she  showed  concern. 

"But  suppose  you  don't  get  what  you 
want?"  she  objected.  "What  then?  Suppose 
one  doesn't  become  a  superman,  or  a  super- 
woman?  What's  to  happen  to  one?  Is  there 
no  god  but  the  superman's  god,  which  is 
himself?    Are  there  no  gods  for  those 
who  can't  be  supermen,  or  for  those 
who  may  refuse  to  be  supermen?" 

To  refuse,  I  maintained,  were  a  weak- 
ness of  the  will. 

"  But  there  are  other  wills,"  she  persist- 
ed, "  wills  over  which  the  superman  may 


conceivably  have  no  control.   Suppose,  for  exam- 
ple, that  you  don't  get  me,  that  my  will  intervenes, 
granting  it  to  be  conceivable  that  your  future 
happiness  and  welfare,  as  you  insist,  depend  upon 
your  getting  me — which  I  doubt." 
"You've  no  reason  to  doubt  it." 
'•Well,  granting  it,  then.   Suppose  the  ortho- 
doxies and  superstitions  succeed  in  inhibiting  me. 
1  may  not  be  a  superwoman,  but  my  will,  or  my 
conscience,  if  you  choose,  may  be  stronger  than 
yours.    If  you  don't  get  what  you  want,  you 
aren't  happy.    In  other  words,  you  fail.  Where 
are  your  gods  then?   The  trouble  with  you,  my 
dear  Hugh,  is  that  you 
have  never  failed,"  she 
went   on.  "You've 
never  had  a  good, 
hard    fall,  you've 
always  been  on 
the  winning  side, 
and  you've 
never  had  the 
world  against 
you.  No 
wonder  y  ou 


don't  understand  the  meaning  and  value  of 
tragedy.    You  couldn't  possibly  understand  it." 

"And  you?"  I  asked  with  quiet  emphasis. 

"  No,"  she  agreed,  "  nor  I.  Yet  I  have  come  to 
fei  l,  instinctively,  that  somehow  concealed  in  it 
is  the  central  tact  of  life,  the  true  reality.  That 
nothing  is  to  be  got  by  dodging  it,  as  we  have 
dodged  it.   Your  superman,  at  least  the  kind  of 


"Perhaps  I  don't  love  you  enough," 
Nancy  replied.  "  It  may  be  that  you 
are  right,  Hugh,  that  if  I  did  love 
you  enough  I  shouldn't  care  what 
happened.  I  have  been  thinking  all 
along  that  I  resisted  you  because  I 
loved  you  too  much,  that  I  couldn't 
bear  to  risk  ruin,  more  on  your  ac- 
count than  on  my  own.  It  is  as 
though  you  and  I  had  wandered 
together  into  a  far  country,  and  lost 
our  way.  I  can't  help  feeling  that 
we  have  lost  our  way,  Hugh." 
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superman  you  portray,  is  petrified.  Something 
vital  in  him,  that  should  be  plastic  and  sensitive, 
has  turned  to  stone." 

"Since  when  did  you  begin  to  feel  this?"  I  in- 
quired uneasily. 

"Since — well,  since  we  have  been  together 
again,  in  the  last  month  or  two.  Something 
seems  to  warn  me  that  if  we  take — what  we  want, 
we  shan't  get  it.  That's  an  Irish  saying,  I  know, 
but  it  expresses  my  meaning.  I  may  be  little,  I 
may  be  superstitious,  unlike  the  great  women  of 
history  who  have  dared.  But  it's  more  than  the 
mere  playing  safe — my  instinct,  I  mean.  You 
see,  you  are  involved.  I  believe  I  shouldn't  hesi- 
tate if  only  myself  were  concerned,  but  you  are  the 
uncertain  quantity — more  uncertain  than  you 
have  any  idea.  You  think  you  know  yourself, 
you  think  you  have  analyzed  yourself.  But  the 
truth  is,  Hugh,  you  don't  know  the  meaning  of 
struggle  against  real  resistance." 

I  was  about  to  protest. 

"  I  know  that  you  have  conquered  in  the  world 
of  men  and  affairs,"  she  hurried  on,  "against  re- 
sistance, but  it  isn't  the  kind  of  resistance  I  mean. 
It  doesn't  differ  essentially  from  the  struggle  in 
the  animal  kingdom." 

I  bowed.   "Thank  you,"  I  said. 

She  laughed  a  little.    "Oh,  I  have  worship- 
ped success,  too.  Perhaps  I  still  do.  That 
isn't  the  point.    An  animal  conquers 
his  prey,  he  is  in  competition,  in 
constant  combat  with  others 
of  his  own  kind,  and  perhaps 
he  brings  to  bear  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  intel- 
ligence in  the  process. 
Intelligence  isn't  the 
point,  either.    I  know 
what  I'm  saying  is  trite, 
it's  banal,  it  sounds  like 
moralizing,  and  perhaps 
it  is,  but  there  is  so  much 
confusion  to-day  that  I  think 
we  are  in  danger  of  losing  sight 
of  the  simpler  verities,  and  that 
we  must  suffer  for  it.  Your  super- 
animal,  your  supreme-stag,  conquers 
his  rival,  subdues  the  other  stags,  but 
he  never  conquers  himself.  He  never 
feels  the  need  of  it,  and  therefore 
he  never  comprehends  tragedy." 


We  laughed  together. 
.  "I  gather  your  inference,"  I  said. 

"Well,"  she  admitted,  "I  haven't  stated  the 
case  with  the  shade  of  delicacy  it  deserves,  but  I 
wanted  to  make  my  meaning  clear.  We  have 
raised  up  a  class  in  America,  but  we  have  lost 
sight,  a  little — considerably,  I  think — of  the  dis- 
tinguishing human  characteristics.  The  men  you 
were  eulogizing  are  lords  of  the  forest,  more  or 
less.  And  we  women,  who  are  of  their  own  kind, 
what  they  have  made  us,  surrender  ourselves  in 
submission  and  adoration  to  the  lordly  stag  in 
the  face  of  all  the  sacraments 
which  have  been  painfully 
inaugurated  by  the  race 
for  the  very  purpose  of 
distinguishing  us  from 
animals.  It  is  equiv- 
alent to  saying  that 
there  is  no  moral 
law.  Or,  if  there  is, 
nobody  can  de- 
line  it.  You 
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have  lost  all  that  idealism  which  both  of  us 
possessed  when  we  were  in  our  teens.  We  had 
occasional  visions.  We  didn't  know  what  they 
meant,  or  how  to  set  about  their  accomplishment, 
but  they  were  not,  at  least,  mere  selfish  aspira- 
tions. They  implied,  unconsciously,  no  doubt, 
an  element  of  service,  and  certainly  our  ideal  of 
marriage  had  something  fine  in  it." 


Nanry't  lii.nl  irll  bark,  and  tavr 
for  hrr  drrp,  diilrnard  lirc.it hint; 
■  hr  lay  molionlru,  rrlaird,  at  in  a 

iwoon.     "I  lovr  yon,  Hugh,  "  ihr 
whi«prrrd.     "I  wondrr  il  you  ran 
»»rr  know  how  murb!" 


"  [sn'1  il  tor  a  higher  ideal  OI  marriage  that 
we  are  searching?"   I  asked. 

"If  that  is  so,"  Nancy  objected,  "then  all  the 
other  elements  of  our  lives  are  sadly  out  of  tunc 
with  it.  Even  the  most  felicitous  union  of  the 
se\es  demands  sacrifice,  an  adjustment  of  wills, 
and  these  are  the  very  things  we  balk  at.  What 
we  want  is  the  cake,  and  we  refuse  to  pay  for  it. 
And  the  trouble  with  our  entire  (  lass  in  this  coun- 
try is  that  we  won't  ac  knowledge  any  responsi- 
bility, there  is  no  sacrifice  in  our  eminence,  we 
ha\  e  no  sense  of  t  he  whole." 

I  was  surprised.    "Where  did  you  get  these 
(Continual  on  pogv 


Making 
a 

Criminal 

By 

A.Brisbane 

Draiotngs 
Ma  ry  Ellen  Stgsbee 

IF  you  are  interested  in  the  making  of  criminals, 
which  is  one  of  civilization's  industries,  you  have 
seen  in  the  pictures  already  published  the  crimi- 
nal's start. 
He  "saw  the  light  of  day"  in  a  tenement  room 
into  which  that  light  never  entered. 
His  nursery  was  the  gutter. 

His  playground  was  a  few  square  feet  of  sidewalk 
at  the  door  of  a  corner  saloon — a  playground  too 
small  for  play,  just  big  enough  to  learn  "shooting 
craps"  and  other  gambling  games. 

From  the  playground  outside  the  saloon  you  saw 
him  move  to  the  young  man's  club,  inside  the  saloon, 
to  continue  the  criminal  education. 
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The  future  criminal's  bad  days  come  more  and  more  often.  The  dollars  earned  on  his  good  days  do  not :  last  j^*^**"* 
of  »  bad  day  the  park  bench  welcome,  him:  and  there  he  sleeps  along  with  the  older,  harder  men,  while  the  police  will  let  him., 


The  future  criminal  has  his  good  days  when  industry  picks  him  up 
until  the  rush  is  over.    He  is  not  a  real  mechanic;  and  must 
take  what  pay  he  can  get,  and  work  long  hours. 

TO-DAY  you  see  two  more  pictures,  not  far  from 
the  last  in  the  criminal-making  process.  _ 
Civilization  in  the  slums  has  been  working  on 
this  child,  made  in  the  image  of  his  Maker,  for  some 
years,  but  the  work  so  well  begun  is  not  yet  complete, 
he  is  not  yet  a  professional  criminal. 

He  does  not  want  to  be  a  criminal.  Some  spark 
in  him  rebels  against  the  last  step.  When  he  can 
find  work  he  takes  it. 

But  the  start  that  has  been  given  to  him  makes 
him  undesirable.  He  has  the  pale  face  of  the  slums, 
the  lag  of  the  gutter,  the  shifty  eyes  of  a  poor  creature 
trained  to  dodge  the  police  since  his  babyhood. 

His  chest  is  narrow,  his  lungs  are  weak,  his  arms 
are  thin.  Powerful  men  do  not  come  from  the  side- 
walk playground,  unless  by  a  miracle. 

He  asks  for  work,  but  he  is  the  last  to  be  taken 
and  the  first  to  be  discharged.  Off  and  on  he  has 
managed  to  pick  up  some  kind  of  a  trade,  one  at 
which  men  with  feeble  muscles  can  work  only  under 
great  strain. 

He  is  not  a  real  mechanic;  and  must  take  what  pay 
he  can  get  and  work  long  hours.    There  is  back  oi 
him  no  union  to  protect  him.    Industry  picks  him  # 
up  for  a  few  days,  when  it  needs  him,  and  throws  him  ' 
aside  when  the  rush  is  over. 

His  part  in  life,  young  as  he  is,  is  like  that  of 
some  crippled,  spavined  horse,  scarcely  worth  feeding. 

HE  has  his  good  days  and  his  bad  days  as  these 
pictures  show. 
In  his  good  days,  the  working  hours  for  which  he 
is  unfit  pass  slowly.   They  end  each  day  leaving  his 
body  and  mind  and  will  weakened  by  the  strain  of 
the  machine.    But  he  is  grateful  for  those  good  days. 
And  even  now  he  could  be  saved,  if  it  were  any 
(Continued  on  page  460) 
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There  was  an  agreeable  gleam  from 
her  finger    Jean  wore  a  new  diamond 
ring;  one  just  like  Tavy's. 


TREMENDOUS  sensation!  The  office 
of  William  Lane,  Engineering  Archi- 
tect, sprang  flamingly  into  the  pub- 
lic print.  It  had  captured  the  Pitts- 
man  prize  for  the  most  notable  struc- 
tural iron  engineering  feat  of  the 
year;  and,  on  a  crisp  winter  morning, 
large,  noble  portraits  of  William  Lane  appeared 
at  every  breakfast  plate!  Alongside  was  a  pic- 
ture of  the  wonderful  dome  over  the  Arts  and 
Sciences  building!  It  was  a  triumph,  but  the 
unexpected  honor  brought  small  joy  to  Billy 
I-ane.  The  marvelous  floating  dome  was  Hal's 
creation,  and  now  Harrison  Stuart  would  not 
take  the  credit  for  it.  This  was  merely  because 
II  -  year  of  probation  still  lacked  a  month  of  its 
completion;  and  he  would  not  announce  himself; 
Billy  was  miserable. 

While  they  were  still  at  this  argument,  and  at 
Burke'-,  rurricd  omelette,  the  ladies,  bubbling 
with  joy,  caller 
was  Billy's  fin 
himself  an  imp< 

At  the  office 
The-  I'ittsman 


chc 

jar 

inf< 

the 

in 

pro 

car 

<lat 


l«ut 


I  up  to  congratulate  them.  This 
t  chance  to  vociferously  declare 

the  controversy  broke  out  afresh, 
jury  of  awards  had  mailed  the 
medal,  and  tin-  engrossed  honor 
he  same  time  it  had  given  out  the 
ihc  new*pa|>er»;  and  now  here  was 
*l  »''•     and  dollai  indorsed 
»f  William  Lane.    William  Lane 
■*cd  that  check  to  John  Doe,  and 
I.i 1  and  thrust  it  in  his  hand, 
c  honor  for  a  month  to  accommo- 
I'll  !*•  jiggered  if  I'll  keep  the 
dared. 

half  of  it'  as  firmly  announced 
on't  be  foolish.  Billy.    You  had 


some  share  in  that  floating  dome.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  it  never  would  have 
been  created  but  for  you." 
"Rot!"  scorned  Billy.    "I  only  said  it 
would  be  a  gorgeous  thing  to  do,  but  that  it 
couldn't  be  done.     Then  you  went  to  work 
and  did  it." 

"That  looks  to  me  like  an  equal  division 
of  labor,"  and  Hal  was  tremendously  relieved 
to  find  this  solution.  "The  only  fair  thing  I 
see  is  to  divide  the  money." 

"  I  won't  accept  it!"  Billy  squared  his  jaws 
with  stubborn  determination. 

"And  I  won't  accept  it!"  Hal  slammed  the 
check  on  the  drawing  table  between  them,  and 
there  it  lay,  despised  and  useless. 

There  seemed  no  way  out  of  that  deadlock, 
and   the    difficulty   existed   until  Tommy 

Tinkle,  who 
^  dropped 
^,\^  in  tow- 
a  r  d  s 
noon , 
d  e  - 
cided 

the   matter,   in  a 
twinkling. 

"If  you  don't  want 
the  money,   give  it 
away,"*  he  advised 
them,  his  whimsical 
grin  illuminating  the 
office.    "I'd  take  it, 
except  that  I'm  self- 
ish and  don't  want 
to  add  to  my  burden . 
But  why  don't  you 
go  to  the  bank 
and  get 
one 


hun- 
dred thou- 
sand-dollar 
bills,  put  fifty 
of  them  in  a  blue  box  anc 
fifty  in  a  pink  one,  and  pre- 
sent them  to  the  ladies?  I 
claim  the  honor  of  makirg 
the  presentation  speech." 

They  nearly  shook  the 
arms  ofT  Tommy  Tinkle 
for  that  clever  disposal  of 
their  dilemma;  and,  the 
next  night  following,  the 
blue  box  and  pink  box 
being  ready,  they  all 
three  went  up  to  the 
enchanted  apartments, 
and   Tommy  Tinkle 
made   a  presentation 
])(■(■(  h,  full  of  foolishness 
and  good  will,  and  the  quintette 
held  a  c  elebration. 

Tommy  was  with  the  courting  party  a 
great  deal  these  days,  for  he  was  lonely, 
and  there  was  a  somberness  on  him 
which  needed  much  gaiety  to  relieve  it. 
A  change  had  come  over  him,  and  it  was 
due  to  Geraldine  Benning.    Since  he 

I '    i  very  small   boy,  Tommy 
'I  inkle  had  enshrined  (icraldim 
in   hit   heart   as    a  goddess 
■  illioiil    Haw  and  without 
impcrfec  lion.     Since  sht 
had,  wit  h  her  own  hand, 

1  altered  that  idol  into 
nuiiiiii  (rai/ments.Tom- 


my  found  an  aching  vacancy  in  his  heart 
corresponding  exactly  to  the  space  that  idol 
had  occupied.  So  Tommy,  for  his  gaiety, 
went,  quite  logically,  to  the  place  where  there  al- 
ways brooded  a  somber  specter  which  needed  to 
be  fought  off  with  gaiety. 

By  winter,  however,  that  specter  had  been 
driven  well  into  the  background,  and  only  now 
and  then  its  shadow  was  seen  in  the  patient  blue- 
eyes  of  Jean  and  in  the  luminous  dark  gray  eyes 
of  Tavy;  but  sometimes,  even  in  the  happiest 
moments,  an  unexpected  word  or  sight  would 
bring  back  a  flash  of  hideous  memory;  and  this 
is  the  price  of  wretchedness,  that  memory  never 
lets  it  die;  it  only  slumbers. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  there  was  nothing 
but  joy  in  the  enchanted  apartments,  and  the  end- 
less current  of  the  river,  passing  the  cozy  little 
bay  window,  seemed  to  be  bearing  towards  them 
nothing  but  ecstasy.  That  had  been  a  glorious 
summer  and  fall,  for  never  were  two  belles  courted 
more  assiduously  than  Jean  and  Tavy  Stuart. 
There  were  the  regulation  flowers  and  candy,  and 
drives  and  picnics,  and  excursions  and  parties, 
with  Tommy  Tinkle  frequently,  and  in  great  glee, 
wielding  the  baton  in 
this  melodious  quar- 
tette of  love. 


There  Billy 
stands,  big  and 
handsome.  Back 
at  last,  from 
the  other  side 
of    the  world. 
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But  best  of  all  was  the  house  Hal  had  bought, 
within  an  hour  of  the  city,  and  with  ground 
enough  to  build  another  cottage.  And  for  whom 
was  that  new  cottage  to  be  built?  billy  and  Tavy, 
of  amrse!  The  plans  were  being  finished,  and 
it  was  to  be  erected  while  Billy  and  Tavy  were 
away  for  their  six  months'  study  of  the  archi- 
tectural engineering  of  Rome,  and  Egypt,  and 
Paris,  and  almost  everywhere.  So  it  was  a  very 
busy  lean  and  Tavy  and  Hal  and  Billy,  and  there 
w  ere  'scarcely  enough  hours  in  the  day  to  get 
through  it  all,  what  with  the  furnishing  of  the  house 
for  the  royal  princess  and  the  brain-tearing  prob- 
lem of  the  new  honeymoon  cottage.  For  in- 
stance, should  the  billiard-room  be  just  off  the 
dining-room,  or  would  it  be  better  to  have  it  lead 
off  the  library?  You  see  how  important  that 
could  be,  don't  you?  Then  the  tiny  little  pink  and 
gold  boudoir.  Should  it  have  latticed  French 
windows,  or  Colonial?  A  trifling  detail?  Cer- 
tainly not;  for  the  solution  to  that  tremendously 
important  question  would  dominate  the  artistic 
treatment  of  the  entire  house! 

Of  course,  the  men  had  business  to  look  after, 
but  the  ladies  were  equally  busy  at  those  times,  for 
there  were  trousseaux;  two  of  them.  And  such 
wonderful  hand-embroidery  was  never  wrought 
into  filmv  fabrics  as  that  created  by  the  loving 


fingers  of  Jean  and  the  patient  ones  of  Tavy;  for 
now  all  the  skill  which  had  been  lavished  on  the 
gay  little  court  lady  dolls  was  brought  into  urgent 
requisition.  As  Jean  worked,  her  eyes  grew  con- 
stantly brighter,  for  they  were  set  constantly 
asparkle  by  an  agreeable  gleam  from  her  finger. 
Oh  yes,  she  wore  a  new  diamond  ring;  one  just 
like  Tavy's. 

There  was  an  added  dignity  on  the  night 
Tommy  Tinkle  presented  the  blue  and  pink  boxes, 
for  now  they  were  ladies  of  business,  with  property 
in  their  own  names  and  money  to  make  them  inde- 
pendent. Careful  and  cautious  ladies  of  business 
they  were,  for  the  very  next  day  they  bought  safe 
and  solid  bonds  which  would  yield  them  a  com- 
fortable income;  while  Hal  and  Billy,  glowing 
with  pride  in  this  beautiful  achievement,  plunged 
furiously  into  work,  so  that  they  should  not  be 
behind  when  the  flood  of  new  com- 
missions overtook  them. 

There  was  only  one  cloud  in 
Billy's  happiness;  the  floating 
dome  itself.    The  congratula- 
tions he  received  among  his 
fellow  members  of  the  profes- 
sion "got  on  his  nerves,"  and 
especially  at  the  T-Beam  Club, 
where  enthusiasm  was  highest. 


There  is  no  need  to  ask  Billy  questions  as  Tavy  looks  into  his  clear  eyes 
which  somehow,  like  her  own,  have  grown  the  better  for  the  cultivation  of 
suffering  without  bitterness.    For  a  long,  long  space  they  stand  motionless, 
as  if  their  hungry  eyes  must  first  be  satisfied. 


The  floating  dome  was  not  a  mere  personal 
achievement;  it  was  a  gift  to  the  profession;  and 
for  this,  Bravo  Billy! 

"Nothing  like  it!"  Billy  had  all  he  could  stand 
of  obtaining  praise  under  false  pretenses.  "I 
only  wish  I  had  devised  the  floating  dome,  but  I 
can't  take  the  credit  for  what  doesn't  belong  to  me. 
The  thing  was  invented,  and  it's  a  corker!" 

"Then  why  isn't  John  Doe  a  member  of  the  T- 
Beam  Club?"  demanded  jovial  old  Ainsley  Pul- 
ham,  who  was  the  president  of  the  club.  "  Bring 
him  around." 

"All  right,"  agreed  Billy  easily,  knowing  that 
Hal  would  not  come  for  another  month;  but  this 
was  the  easiest  way  out  of  it. 

To  avoid  further  importunity,  Billy  stayed 
away.  During  the  following  week,  however,  the 
name  of  John  Doe  grew  and  grew!  The  floating 
dome  was  not  a  matter  to  be  taken  lightly  by 
those  who  so  thoroughly  understood  and 
appreciated  it;  and  moreover  the  firm 
of  William  Lane  had  become  too  im- 
portant lor  any  factor  of  its  tre- 
mendous success  to  be  overlooked! 

So,  one  bright  noon-time,  Ainsley 
Pulham,  with  a  jolly  committee  from 
the  T-Beam  Club,  stormed  the  office 
of  William  Lane,  and  demanded  of  the 
snub-nosed  office  boy  to  see  John  Doe. 
They  not  only  demanded  this,  but  they 
followed  right  into  the  private  office  of  the 
dignified  elderly  gentleman  with  the  silver 
Vandyke. 

'  "Mr.  Doe,  this  is  the  handshaking 
committee   of   the   T-Beam  Club," 
vociferously  announced  the  presi- 
dent.    "Get   acquainted.  I'm 
Ainsley  Pulham.  This  is  Walter 
Hess,   fat  but   sassy.  Henry 
McCullough,  the  Beau  Brum- 
mel  of  the  club.    Dick  Morton, 
our   best   little   drinker.  T. 
M.  Weatherby,  famed  as  a 
sweet   singer.     Write    us  a 
check  for  a  hundred  dollars, 
John  Doe,  and  sign  this  ap- 
plication blank." 

"I'll   send  it    to  you," 
diplomatically  evaded  Mr. 
Doe,  pushing  back  in  his 
mind  the  painful  memory 
of  a  disgraceful  orgy  and 
an  expulsion,  at  the  T- 
Beam  Club.    When  he 
again  became  Harrison 
Stuart    his   first  act 
would  be  to  reinstate 
himself  there;  so  he 
would    manage  to 
hold  off  that  appli- 
cation blank  for 
three  weeks.  How- 
ever, he  shook  hands 
pleasantly  with 
Ainsley  Pulham.  No 
recognition   in  the 
keen  blue  eyes  of 
Pulham.  Walter 
Hess,  a  man  new  in 
these  fifteen  years. 
Henry  McCullough. 
Why,  Henry  had  been 
dapper   boy,   the  youngest 
member,  in  the  long  past  time. 
Dick  Morton:  rollicking,  careless, 
devil-may-care  Dick,  at  whose  el- 
bow  

"By    George,     it's  Harrison 
Stuart!"   Dick  Morton's  voice  thrilled 
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E'hold  Jean  and  Tary  Staart  in  the  ladies'  .allery  of  the  Hotel  Nabob.  Below 
th'n  11  th    banquet  table.     What  a  disappointment!    The  seating  is  so  arranged 
that  a  (at  man  bides  the  guest  of  honor. 


with  joy.  The  years  had  taken  the  hair  from 
Dick,  and  robbed  his  checks  of  their  ruddiness, 
and  put  j»old  in  his  teeth,  and  rounded  him  with 
prosperity;  but  they  had  not  touched  the 
heart  nor  the  spirit  of  him;  and  here  was 
Dick,  shaking  lx>th  of  his  old  crony's  hands, 
and  slapping  him  on  the  hack,  and  pushing  him 
around  toT.  M.  Weatherby,  and  Ainsley  Ptuham, 
and  Henry  McCullough,  for  further  hand-shaking 
and  hack-slapping  and  vociferous  welcome. 

Why,  it  was  Ham -on  Stuart  come  hack! 
Stuart,  the  daddy  of  them  all,  the  most  glittering 
name  in  the  profession,  the  authority,  even  after 
fifteen  years,  on  the  fundamentals  of  construc- 
tional iron  work:  Harrison  Stuart!  Why,  God 
hlcss  us,  old  man,  there's  only  a  few  of  us  left. 


in 


that  he  had  done, 
'irica  and  in  their 
Ic;  and  here  they 
pandemonium  had 


been  in  that  office  since  earnest  young  William  Lane 
had  Btarted  to  pay  more  rent  than  he  could  afford. 

"Now  you  can't  get  out  of  it!  You  have  to 
comel"  Ainsley  Pulham,  and  he  was  jamming 
Harrison  Stuart's  bat  on  his  head,  rear  side 
foremost. 

They  backed  biro  into  his  coat,  they  jostled  him 
out  of  the  office  by  main  strength,  they  thrust 
him  into  an  elevator,  and  down-stairs,  all  of  them 
laughing  and  howling  like  schoolboys,  Harrison 
Stuart  laughing  with  them,  though  there  were 
teal  in  his  eves;  they  crowded  into  a  machine, 
and  ■' .  hi/./ed  away  for  lunch  at  the  T-Bcam  Club! 

Tl  I E  quh  ering  question  which  agitates  me  is, 
w  hat  will  Tavy  wear?"  This  was  the  greet- 
ing "I  I  omuiy  Tinkle, as  he  entered  the  enchanted 
pin)  and  gray  apartments,  with  a  roll  of  evening 

papers  under  bis  arm. 

"Where?"    TaVV  Stopped  embroide  ring  a  vio- 

I"  i  on  lomething  which  looked  suspiciously  like  a 

yachting  collar,  a  i  if  I  Jean  Stuart  ( a  me  hurrying  in 


from  the  adjoining  room  with  an  embroidery 
frame  in  one  hand  and  a  work  basket  in  the  other. 
"Tommy  Tinkle,  where?" 

"To   the   banquet."    Tommy  aggravating! y 
sat  in  the  bay  window,  with  a  nonchalant  appear- 
ance of  not  meaning  to  give  any  more  information 
until  it  was  dragged  out  of  him. 
"What  banquet?" 

"At  the  Hotel  Nabob.  Pleasant  weather, 
isn't  it?    Looks  like  snow." 

Mrs.  Stuart  laughed  and  sat  down  opposite 
Tommy.  She  came  into  the  parlor  every  time- 
she  heard  his  voice,  for  fear  he  might  say  some- 
thing funny  and  she  not  hear  it. 

Tavy  took  a  deliberatively  painstaking  stitch 
in  her  violet,  and  affected  as  great  a  degree  of  in- 
difference as  Tommy  Tinkle. 

"  \  little  warm  for  snow, 
don't  you  think? "she 
drawled.  Another  pains- 
taking stitch.  "Still,  it 
was  snowing,  this  time 
last  year.  I  like  the 
snow,  don't  you?  Tom- 
my Tinkle,  'if  you  don't 
tell  me  all  about  this 
banquet,  I'll  scream!" 

"Then  I'll  wait  until 
you  do,"  and  the  aggra- 
vating  Tommy    lit  a 
cigaret.    "Oh;  I  might 
add  that  the  banquet 
is  to  be  given  by  the 
T-Beam    Club."  He 
cast  a  sly  glance  in  the 
direction  of  Jean  Stuart. 
She  had   dropped  her 
embroidery  frame  in  her 
lap,  and  was  gazing  at 
Tommy  with  quiet  pa- 
tience.  She  remembered 
the  T-Beam  Club. 
"There  will  be  just  a  few 
guests  in  the  ladies'  gal- 
lery after  the  coffee  and 
I'm  wondering  if  Tavy  will 
wear  one  of  the  new  trousseau 
gowns,  or  just  a  regular  frock. 
Oh;  I  might  add  that  the  banquet 
is  to  be  in  honor  of  Harrison  Stuart." 
"Tommy!"  cried  Tavy.  "They've 
found  him  out! " 

"Everything.  They  know  that  he 
invented  the  floating  dome.  They  know 
that  he's  Billy's  partner.  The  T-Beam 
fellows  came  up  to  the  office  and  got  him, 
while  Billy  was  out.  They  arranged  for  the 
banquet,  op  the  way  to  the -club.  It's  a  week 
from  to-morrow  night.  So  the  newspapers  know 
it;  and  now,  Tavy,  you  have  a  regular  daddy." 

Mrs.  Stuart  was  half  laughing  and  half  crying, 
but  Tavy  was  clapping  her  hands. 

"So  they're  glad  they  found  Daddy!"  she  ex- 
ulted. 

"  Glad?  They're  crazy."  Tommy  handed  them 
the  roll  of  afternoon  papers  which  cdntained  just 
the  first  announcements  of  the  tremendous  sensa- 
tion. "Now,  ladies,"  and  Tommy  flourished 
his  cigaret,  "trust  me.  I  am  your  friend.  1 
hurried  up  here  to  beat  the  reporters.  Billy  is 
handling  I  hem  at  the  office,  and  Burke  at  the 
apartments.  Harrison  Stuart  is  hidden.  I  think 
there  is  a  reporter  in  the  hall  by  this  time,"  and, 
sure  enough,  the  doorbell  rang.  "Disappear," 
he  told  them.  "The  romance  is  billy's.  It's  as 
good  as  the  little  daughter  who  was  burned  in 
t  he  I  healer  lire,  bul  not  so  horrible." 

To  see  Tommy  Tinkle  handling  reporters  and 

guarding  the  ladies  in  their  retreat  would  have 
been  a  joy,  and  it  would  have  been  a  revelation 
iii  the  art  of  sympathy  to  bear  him  tell  how  Har- 
rison Stuart  lost  his  memory  for  fifteen  years, 
through  a  fall  from  a  roof,  and  wandered  all  over 
the  world,  under  the  name  of  John  Doe,  until  he 
was  brought  back  to  memory  by  the  sight  of  his 
old  friends  in  Hilly  Lane's  office  I 

Thai  was  a  busy  week  in  the  enehanled  apart- 
(CottUnucd  oh  pOigi 


DRAWN  BY  VINCENT  ADERENTE 


THERE  sounds  no  joyous  voice  of  Spring 
To  call  from  earth  the  growing  grain; 
No  homing  larks  nor  robins  sing 

Above  the  cannon- furrowed  plain. 
And  through  the  ranks  of  silent  dead, 

Where  ruined  towns  lie  desolate, 
A  figure  moves,  with  sullen  tread, 
To  sow  the  seeds  of  hate. 


Che  Sower 

By  James  J.SHarit€L0XX€i 

The  ground  that  bursting  shells  have  torn 
That  this  year's  planting  may  be  done, 
Shall  yield  no  sheaves  of  golden  corn 

To  glisten  in  the  August  sun ; 
But  from  the  blasted  soil  shall  creep 
Dissension,  bitterness,  and  crime ; 
And  these  alone  mankind  shall  reap 
When  comes  the  harvest  time. 


For  war  may  waste  a  continent 

And  lay  unnumbered  thousands  low 
But,  though  the  soil  be  black  and  rent, 

The  seeds  of  hate  shall  surely  grow 
To  poison  the  pure  air  of  life, 

To  flower  in  suffering  and  tears, 
To  stir  men's  hearts  to  savage  strife, 

Through  all  the  coming  years. 
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'  Autumn,  '  by  Milton  H.  Bancroft,  a  mural  painting  in  the 
"Conrt  of  the  Four  Seasons"  at  the  San  Francisco  Exposition. 


THE  genius  of  the  American  na- 
tion has  found  a  stupendous 
mirror  in  the  art  of  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition. 
Here  at  last  in  art — in  genuine 
American  sculpture,  painting, 
and  architecture — we  have  be- 
fore us  the  wondrous  realization  of  the  pulsing, 
inspired,  vital  unity  of  true  Americanism. 

Never  will  the  memory  of  the  majestic  beauty 
of  the  world's  Columbian  Exposition  fade  from 
the  mind.  Over  two  decades  have  passed  since 
it  was  held.  Two  decades — and  now  we  are 
proudly  standing  upon  the  threshold  of  a  new  era. 
Chicago's  White  City  seemed  the  last  word  in 
national  possibility.  But  splendid  though  were 
its  temples  of  the  arts  and  industries,  both  in 
design  and  adornment,  it  was  an  earlier  and  less 
complete  attempt  to  portray  the  genius  of  our 
nation  than  that  which  now  turns  our  eyes 
toward  San  Francisco. 

The  World's  Fair  exerted  no  slight  influence 
upon  our  national  consciousness:  for  the  first 
UK  our  nation  was  made  truly  aware  of  its  vast 
possibilities,  and  it  was  made  so  by  its  Aladdin- 
like  vision.  How  much  the  development  of  archi- 
tectural and  art  ability  the  Chicago  of  to-day 
owes  to  what  the  wonders  of  1893  unfolded  can 
scarcely  be  overestimated.  Hut  the  artistic 
planning  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  has 
been  along  other  lines,  made  possible  only,  as  one 
should  in  justice  to  the  illustrioilf  records  of  its 
exhibition  predecessors  state,  by  the  fact  that 
the  Amcri'.m  nation  has  only  now  come  into  the 
fulness  of  a  j>ower  to  express  its  ideals  through 
the  medium  of  the  fine  arts. 

These  lines  eml>ody  the  decree  of  the  Hin  t  lor:, 
of  the  Exposition  that  in  architecture  and  its 
well  as  in  scttiriK.  there  should  be 
K*rtunity  to  express  the  national 
ica  through  the  original  works  of 
sts.  Thus  it  happens  that  there 
mderful  occasion  of  proving  our 
,  or  proving  Wt  [Kisses*  more  than 
simply  appropriating  and  applying 


given  the 
spirit  of  / 

Vmrrtrnn 


f  h# 


^Th  e  ^Afirror 
/lm  eric  an  Senilis 

&  Gardner  leatt 


the  knowledge  of  others,  which  Coleridge  calls 
mere  talent.  Because  the  genius  of  America  rises 
supremely  above  the  necessity  of  mere  talents 
and  is  creative  and  original,  one  reasonably  may 
look  for  this  genius  in  American  art,  just  as  one 
discovers  in  the  art  of  ancient  Greece  the  genius 
of  the  age  of  Hellas. 

It  was  Aristotle  who  was  the  first  to  discover  that 
a  statue  lies  hidden  in  every  block  of  quarried 
marble.  But  the  block  of  marble  depends  for 
expression  upon  the  hand  that  takes  and  uses  it 
— consider  the  varied  possibilities  for  the  marble 
under  the  hand  of  a  Praxiteles,  a  Michelangelo, 
a  Clodion,  a  Meunier,  a  Rodin,  a  Klimsch,  a 
Frampton,  a  Saint-Ciaudcns.  The  same  truth 
applies  to  a  canvas  awaiting  the  hand  of  a  Bot- 
ticelli, a  Raphael,  a  Paul  Veronese,  a  Rembrandt, 
a  Velasquez,  a  Rubens,  a  Fragonard,  a  David, 
a  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  a  Jean-Paul  Laurens,  an 
Edwin  Abbey,  a  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  a  Burnc- 
Jones,  or  a  John  Sargent. 

Murh  of  the  art  applied  to  the  working  out  of 

previous  exposition!  was  recognizably  adapted 

and  adopted  from  the  monuments  of  historic  art 
and  ar<  hileeture.  This  wa  .  accomplished  intelli- 
gently, hut  even  that  fact  emphasized  our  student 
period.  Perhaps  il  overemphasized  it,  for  long 
after  the  power  of  original  creation  has  been  de- 
veloped within  us,  tradition  would  have  it  that  we 


The  murals  of  the  exposition  are  the  first  in  the  history  of  exposition 
to  be  shown  on  exterior  walls — California's  climate  explains  that. 


must  still  be  lingering,  for  inspiration,  in  the 
schools  of  Europe. 

The  notable  awakening  to  the  fact  that  Ameri- 
can art  had  really  become  sufficicnt.y  full-fledged 
to  interpret  clearly  the  spirit  of  the  nation  that  in- 
spired it  was  immediately  recognized  at  the 
World  Columbian  Exposition,  not  by  the  expanse 
of  edifices  of  classic  design  so  much  as  by  the 
occasional  creations  of  complete  originality  such 
as  the  Transportation  Building,  which  gave  us 
one  type  of  ornament  distinctly  our  own. 

A  great  exposition  such  as  the  Panama-Pacific, 
an  exposition  commemorating  a  national  achieve- 
ment, and  designed  to  express  that  same  nation- 
alism which  interprets  the  genius  of  America,  can- 
not fail  to  exert  a  tremendous  formative  influence. 
There  will  be  bound  to  follow  its  memory  greater 
effort,  loftier  aims,  nobler  achievements,  and  more 
enduring  monuments.  Because  it  will  at  once 
awaken  within  the  mind  of  every  American  who 
visits  it  a  clear  and  uplifting  conception,  well 
expressed  in  symbolism  free  from  confusion,  of 
our  national  conscience.  Thus  the  art  of  this 
exposition  will  be  far  from  short-lived. 

When  such  names  as  those  of  Bitter,  French, 
MacNeil,  Manship,  Borglum,  Aitken,  Fraser, 
Jaegers,  Flanagan,  and  Konti  (which  by  no  means 
completes  the  list)  are  to  be  found  on  the  exposi- 
tion's roster  of  sculptors,  the  importance  of  the 
sculptural  adornments  of  the  exposition  at  once 
suggests  itself.  Sculpture,  essentially,  is  an  art 
for  the  people.  Its  success  rests  alone  in  its  endur- 
ing appeal  to  the  masses  and  their  response  to  it. 
I  do  not  think  a  single  one  of  the  sculptors  en- 
gaged  on  the  works  for  the  Panama-Pacific  Inter- 
national Exposition  has  failed  to  evoke  this  re- 
sponse. Already  the  verdict  of  the  thousands 
upon  thousands  who  have  visited  the  exposition 
and  have  there  beheld  these  works  confirms  this 
opinion. 

Mow,  we  then  ask,  has  this  remarkable  accord 
been  reached,  an  accord  none  the  less  remarkable 
be<  aUSC  of  the  diversity  in  manner  and  technique 
between  the  sculpture  of  this  man  and  of  that 
one;-'    between  "The  Star,"  by  A.  Sterling  ("alder, 


4  t 


"Fruition"  is  another  of  Milton  H.  Bancroft's  ten  mural 
paintings  in  the  "Court  of  the  Four  Seasons." 
The  original  is  fourteen  by  eighteen  feet  in  size, 


and  "The  Genius  of  Creation,"  b} 

Daniel  Chester  French,  there 

just  that  marked  difference  in  the 

impress  of  individuality  that  in- 
stantly makes  distinguishable  the 

varied  characteristics  of  each  great 

artist.     In  the  same  manner  the 

touch  in' James  Earl  Frazer's  "The 

End  of  the  Trail"  is  distinct  from 

that  in  Solon  H.  Borglum's  "The 

American  Pioneer."    Both  of 

these  superb  equestrian  figures 

receive  equal  attention. 
This  brings  one  to  recognize 

the  fact  that  the  underlying 

principles  which  have  inspired 

the  sculpture  of  this  exposition 
(varied  in  subject  and  manner  of 
composition  though  this  sculpture 

is)  have  brought  it  into  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  spirit  of  our  national 
life,  a  reflection  of  characteristics,  as  it 
were,  quickly  recognized  by  the  people 
of  the  masses  as  truth,  and  hence  ac- 
cepted unquestioningly  by  them  as  such. 
Indeed,  every  American  feels  that  Truth 
sounds  the  loud  clear  clarion  for  the  genius  of  America, 
and  that  truth  in  art  is  more  than  a  faint  echo  of  this 
note  in  our  nationalism.    Thus  is  answered  the  question 
as  to  how  harmony  of  intent  was  produced  out  of  the 
assembled  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  pieces  of  sculpture 
from  the  hands  of  different  artists. 

This  outdoor  sculpture,  it  should  be  reiterated,  is  ex- 
pressive of  the  new  views  of  life,  new  thoughts,  and  the 
mental  and  spiritual  attitude  of  our  contemporary  position 
in  civilization.  Hence  one  finds  nothing  in  this  sculp- 
ture that  looks  like  a  mere  copy  of  the  works  of  the 
ancient  sculptors  or  of  those  of  eras  more  nearly 
preceding  our  own.  A  remarkable  degree  of  orig- 
inality has  been  achieved  in  the  works  for  this 
exposition — an  originality  without  compromise,  or 
descent  to  the  bizarre,  to  the  merely  curious,  or  to 
the  insignificant.   Moreover,  beauty  reigns  in  all 


A  bronze  head  of  Audrey  Munson  by  John 
Flanagan  at  the  Fine  Arts  Palace  of  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition.  Miss  Munson's 
ethereal  grace  and  beauty  of  body  has  made 
her  the  favorite  of  our  American  sculptors. 


Like  his  fellow  artists,  Bancroft  made  a  special  visit  to  California 
before  finishing  his  work  in  order  to  get  his  color  scheme  and 
atmosphere    in   harmony    with   the    rest  of   the  Exhibition. 

this  sculpture,  and  it  is  clearly  indicative 
^      that  America  is  entering  upon  its  Golden 
Age  in  this  art. 

Just  here  it  is  interesting  to  note  the 
extraordinary  fact  that  for  fully  three- 
fifths  of  all  the  outdoor  sculpture  of  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  Miss  Audrey 
Munson  of  New  York,  a  beautiful  Amer- 
ican girl,  posed.   Although  already  immor- 
talized in  the  great  gilded  figure,  "Civic 
Pride,"  which  surmounts  New  York's  famous 
new  Municipal  Building,  Miss  Munson's 
form  and  features  are  depicted  on  every  one 
of  the  principal  buildings  of  the  exposition 
in  San  Francisco.    This  slender,  graceful  girl, 
beautiful  and  of  rare  intelligence,  possesses 
many  talents.   She  sings,  plays,  and  dances  un- 
commonly well.     Every  artist  knows  that  intel- 
ligence is  all  too  rare  a  quality  in  the  average  model. 
This,  aside  from  physical  beauty,  has  won  for  Miss  Mun- 
son wide  renown  in  the  world  of  artists,  and  likewise  this, 
in  turn,  has  been  helpful  to  those  artists  who  have  sought 
through  the  help  of  her  poses  to  give  to  the  world  true  and 
spiritual  renderings  of  their  conceptions.    One  finds  with 
what  success  this  perfect  model  has  assisted  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  sculpture  of  French,  Calder,  Aitken,  the  Pic- 
cirillis,  MacNeil,  the  Jaegars,  Mrs.  Harry  Payne  Whit- 
ney, Evelyn  B.  Longman,  and  many  others.  Her 
portrait  also  will  appear  on  the  commemorative 
medal  struck  by  the  United  States  Mint  in  con- 
nection with  the  exposition.    Aptly  has  she 
been  called  "the  Exposition  Girl,"  for  she 
has  also  posed  for  many  of  the  noted  Amer- 
ican painters  whose  mural  decorations  have 
added  to  the  wealth  of  the  exposition's  art. 
Indeed,  the  mural  painting  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition  is  quite  equal  in  quality 
to  the  sculpture.   It  was  Jules  Guerin  who 
planned  the  masterly  color-scheme  of  the  exposi- 
tion.  Unlike  many  of  its  marble-white  predeces- 
sors of  almost  classic  and  glaring  austerity,  the 
buildings   at  San  Francisco  present  a  poly- 
chromatic harmony  wonderful  to  behold.  Into 
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this  setting  are  fitted  the 
great  mural  paint- 
ings, some  thirty  in 
number.  Perma- 
nent works  these 
are,  executed 
upon  canvas 
in  place  of 
being 
painted 
upon 


producing  works  that  bear  the 
true  hall-mark  of  the  genius  of 
America. 

The  great  mural  paintings 


day  climate  all  the  year  around.  Each  of  the 
great  painters  whose  work  is  represented  in 
these  murals  went  to  California  to  imbibe 
the  atmosphere  and  later .  returned  to  their 


/ 


From  the  frieze  on  the  "Fountain  of  El  Dorado"— El  Dorado,  the  historic  goal  of  human  aspiration. 


are  the  first  of 
their  type  ever 
seen  at  an 
exposition. 
They  give 
one  the  final 
touch  which 
seems  to  spell 
perfection  to 
the  alluring 
ensemble  of  the 
Fairy  City  by 
the  Golden  Gate. 
They  will  be 
hung  out-of- 


"Sumrorr,  "  by  Furio 
Piccn-illi,  in  the  "Court 
of  the  Four  Sri  torn  " 

the  plaster  walls  directly. 
These  mural  paintings  range- 
in  length  from  ten  to  a  hundred 
feet,  and  never  before  has  an 
exposition  the  world  over  had 
such  suj>erb  works  displayed 
as  external  decorations.  Frank 
Brangwyn ,  Ed  ward  Simmons, 

"  Krid,  1    de  Leftwi<  h  Dodgt  , 
Frank    hu    Mond,    Childe  Hassam, 
Charles  Holloway,  Milton  H.  Bancroft 
(the  last  seven,  American  artists)  ■ 
indeed,  arc  names  to  conjure  with! 

There  on  the  tinted  walls  of  the  palaces 
and  courts  ( weathered  Roman  travertine  in  effect; 
these  mural  decorations  find  their  place.    The  four 
Rjj*   °*    th<"   Englishman,    Hrangwyn  —"Earth," 
"Fire."  "Air."  and  Water  "—are  in  the  Court  of  Abun- 
dance, and  remarkable  examples  they  are  of  the  greatest  livintr 
colorwt.   However,  it  is  the  work  of  the  American 
mural  painter  that  concerns  us  most,  for  in  his 
way  the  American  mural  painter  accomplishes 
what  his  brother  artist,  the  sculptor,  has  in 


studios  in  the  East  to  execute  their  commissions. 

The  splendor  of  their  canvases  are  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  rich  yet  soft  Oriental  tints  and 
pastel  tones  to  which  every  palace,  garden,  and 
court  of  the  vast  exposition  acres  conform.  It 
was  as  if  Mr.  Guerin  set  out  to  paint  a  635-acre 
canvas,  for  he  has  produced  the  most  pleasing 
combination  of  pigments  achieved  at  expositions. 
Starting  upon  the  principle  that  simplicity  is  one 
of  the  canons  of  the  art,  Mr.  Guerin  decreed 
that  not  more  than  eight  or  nine  colors  should 
enter  his  scheme.  After  many  experiments,  an 
imitation  of  the  natural  travertine  marble  was 
decided  upon  as  a  basic  key-tone  of  color.  Its 
natural  color  is  a  pale  pinkish  gray  buff,  which 
has  been  termed  old  ivory.  It  is  not  garish  as  a 
dead  white  would  be,  especially  in  the  California 
sunlight  It  obviates  certain  new  effect  which 
pure  white  would  give,  and  which  is  deadly  to  art, 
while  it  harmonizes  with  the  colors  selected.  So 
far  has  the  color  organization  gone,  indeed,  that 
even  the  paintings  which  adorn  the  walls  of  the 
courts  all  embody  the  same  leading  colors. 

Clean  ambition,  indomitable  power,  courageous 
perseverance  and  faith  made  possible  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  Panama  Canal,  an  achievement  now 
celebrated  by  expressing  the  creed  of  our  national 
genius  through  the  impressive  symbolism  of  the 
exposition  in  San  Francisco,  and  re- 
flected in  the  mirror  of  its  art.  Of 
tremendous   import   is   all  this, 
perhaps  our  first  full  conscious- 
ness of  cultural  power,  and  no 
prophetic  vision  is  required  to 
foretell  the  results  that  the  art 
and  architecture  of  this  exhibi- 
tion will  inspire.    The  quickening 
within  us  by  this  vast  visual  lesson 
of  the  powers  of  the  intellect  will 
assert  itself  without  question  in  the 
immediate  future,  and  the  genius  of 
America  will  find  in  the  art  of  this 
young  nation   an   ever  superbly 
developing  spiritual  force,  a  force 
which  will  continue  to  manifest 
itself  in  a  multitude  of  new 
and  perfect  works. 

It  is  a  good  thing 
for  the  arts  and  in- 
dustries of  a  nation 
when  its  people 
gather  to- 
gether in 


A.  Sterling  Calder's  "Atlantic 
Ocean,"  one  of  four  symbolic 
figures  in  the  basin  of  the 
mighty  "Fountain  of  Energy" 
at  the  main  entrance  of  the 
"Great  Southern  Gardens." 


pageant  and  festival  to  celebrate  just  as  now  at  at  the  same  time 

the  Panama  Pacific  Exposition  at  San  Francisco  uous  gatherings 

thev  are  gathering  by  the  hundred  thousands  men  at  the 

in  spite  of  the  ironical  Fates  who  are  watching  the  long-suffej 


"Spring,"  another  of  Piccirilli's  groups,  appearing  in  the  niches  of  the  "Court  of  the  Seasons." 


It  is  a  sign  of  health  when  children 
make  common  cause  in  joy  and  pa- 
geant, parade  and  self-expression.  And 
as  nations  and  children  do  not  differ 
much  in  this  matter,  it  is  at  San 
Francisco  that  we  have  the  best  pos- 
sible indication  of  the  health  of  the 
American  nation.  From  the  gor- 
geous Tower  of  Jewels  to  the  outer- 
most limits  of  the  spacious  grounds 
we  have  a  most  exuberant  sign  thereof. 
The  expression  is  national  but  the 
exhibit  is  Californian,  the  land  of 
color  and  mountain  range  and  tem- 
pered sunshine.  Color,  that  is  the  key- 
note of  California — 
what  more  natural 
than  that  the  hard 
white  brilliance  of  the 
old  "White  Cities" 
should  have  given 
place  to  the  opales- 


Audrey  Monson, 
fitly  called  the  "Ex- 
position Girl"  be- 
cause she  has  posed 
for  three  -  fifths  of 
the  masterpieces  of 
sculpture  of  the 
Exposition. 


the  harmony  of  flowers,  landscapes,  walls,  and 
domes,  arrangements  have  been  made  to 
substitute  sets  of  floral  decorations  during 
the  ten  months  of  the  Exposition,  so  that 
while  the  flowers  will  be  changed  at  least 
three  times,  their  brilliance,  vigor,  and  blend- 
ing in  tone  with  the  decorative  effects  will 
be  always  the  same.  With  these  colors 
blend  the  avenues  and  streets,  lined  with 
tropical  palms  and  foliage,  brought  from  Cuba, 
South  America,  Australia,  and  Japan.  In  the 
use  of  these,  the  greatest  landscape  artists  of 
America  have  cooperated  with  the  greatest 
landscape  in  America  at  the  behest  of  the  greatest 
lovers  of  beauty  and  nature  in  America,  the 
Californians,  who  coming  to  their  fair  land  to 
pray,  to  fight,  to  trade,  to  find  gold,  remained 
to  become  a  new  people,  Greek  in  their  appreci- 
ation and  esthetic  feelings,  American  in  their 
enthusiasm  and  enterprise.  That  is  why  as 
never  before  fhe  San  Francisco  Exposition  is 
the  mirror  of  American  genius. 


Km 
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YES,  the  wo  "Id  keeps  going  'round, 
spinning  quite  merrily  upon  its  axis 
and  moving,  through  infinite  space, 
upon  the  course  that  was  laid  out  for 
it  when  Time  began.  We,  who  five 
upon  its  surface,  frequently  forget 
this  simple  fact.  When  we  suffer, 
it  seems  to  us  only  natural  that  this  sphere 
should  hesitate  for  an  instant,  if  only  out  of 
svmpathy  with  a  sorrow  as  great  as  ours.  When 
we  love,  there  are  times  when  we  are  almost  convinced 
that  the  earth  revolves  in  tune  with  our  emotions. 
It  is  always  "we''  who*  are  the  center  of  the  universe, 
who  think,  who  feel,  and  who  create — and  the  poor 
planet  upon  whose  surface  we  exist,  plays  but  a 
minor  part  in  all  our  thoughts. 

The  fact  that  the  world  had  kept  going  'round 
throughout  the  duration  of  Mrs.  Levinsky's  married 
life,  struck  Mrs.  Levinsky  as  being  unfair.  It  was 
almost  unbelievable  that  nature  could  be  indifferent 
to  a  disapj)ointment  and  a  misery  as  great  as  hers. 
She  had  married  a  young  man  who  was  enthusiasti- 
cally ambitious,  and  all  her  life  she  had  craved  wealth. 
Both  the  enthusiasm  and  the  ambition  of  her  husband 
had  mysteriously  vanished  immediately  after  their 
marriage  and.  for  nearly  twenty  years,  their  lot  had 
been  the  world-old  struggle  for  existence,  without  the 
slightest  prospect,  at  any  time,  of  its  discontinuance 
of  the  grave.  Mr.  Levinsky  was  easy -going 
ible  and  refused  to  quarrel  over  it,  and  when 
id  refuses  to  quarrel  there  is  nothing  left  for 
wife  but  to  feed  ujx>n  her  own  resentment.  They 
had  one  child,  Mary,  who  was  now  nineteen  and  de- 
lightfully gttrartivi-.  and  v.  ho  worked  a-  stenographer 
in  a  dry-goods  -lore,  and  kept  her  own  counsel. 
Wh»  n  Mr  Levinsky  realized  she  had  made  the  great 
mistake  of  marrying  a  |xx»r  man,  she  determined  that 
her  mission  in  life  lay  in  so  training  her  daughter,  that, 
whatever  hap|*ned,  Mary  would  not  follow  in  her 
footstep* 

marry  a  man  who  has  money  you 
le  all  your  days!"    That  was  the 
Levinsky's  tune  from  the  time  that 
was  nine  years  old.     Mary  never  forgot  it, 


you  know,  there  is  always  some  one  thing  that 
makes  it  worse)  was  that,  many  years  ago,  her 
cousin  had  married  Gordonsky,  the  East  Side 
banker,  who  had  not  only  accumulated  money 
steadily  but  had  demonstrated  the  fact  to  the 
world  by  changing  his  name  to  Gordon.  And 
while  Mrs.  Levinskv  and  Mrs.  Gordon  were. 


1nd  thehfrrld 

By  Bruno 

Illustrated  by 

outwardly,  upon  good  terms,  yet,  in  her  inmost  heart, 
Mrs.  Levinsky  hated  her  cousin  as  we  (speaking  in 
an   impersonal    sense,    of  course)   always  hate 
those  who  have  achieved  that  for  which  we  have 
striven  and  failed.    The  fact  that  the  Gordons 
had  a  daughter  just  about  Mary's  age  did  not, 
you  may  be  sure,  tend  to  soften  Mrs.  Levin- 
sky's feelings. 

Mary  Levinsky  loved  her  mother  and  lis- 
tened to  her  endless  tale  of  woe  with  great 
sympathy.  Somehow  or  other,  however,  the 
mother  could  never  learn  just  how  keenly  the 
daughter  felt  upon  the  subject. 

One  day  Mary  returned  from  work  in  a 
state  of  high  dudgeon.    Her  employer's  son 
had  stolen  behind  her  as  she  sat  at  work 
and  had  kissed  her  upon  the  cheek. 
"He  will  have  a  lot  of  money  some  day," 
said  Mrs.  Levinsky,  narrowly  watching  her 
daughter.    "What  did  you  say  to  him?" 

"I  didn't  say  anything.  But  when  he  was 
outside  in  the  store  with  everybody  looking 
on,  I  slapped  his  face." 

Mrs.  Levinsky  was  not  quite  sure  whether 
to  applaud  this  action  or  not,  but  she  did  feel 
a  pang  of  disappointment.  "Isn't  he  nice?" 
she  asked. 

"Oh,  he's  nice-looking,  but  he's  a  loafer," 
replied  Mary. 

Mrs.  Kabil  who  lived  on  the  same  floor 
with  the  Levinskys  had,  for  a  long  time,  been 
the  recipient  of  Mrs.  Levinsky's  confidences. 
Mrs.  Kabil,  too,  had  married  a  poor  man  but, 
having  never  been  obsessed  with  a  longing  for 
wealth  or  luxury,  did  not  rebel  against  fate 
and  had  not  the  slightest  objection  to  the  world 
going  'round  as  steadily  as  it  pleased.  She 
was  naturally  sympathetic,  however,  and  was  a 
good  listener  and,  what  was  most  important  of 
all,  she  thoroughly  understood  Mrs.  Levinsky's 
point   of  view.     Mrs.  Levinsky  told  her  of 
Mary's  experience. 


That  night  Mrs.  Levin- 
sky had  insisted  that 
Mary   don    her  best 
dress,  and  Mary,  with- 
out a  murmur  of  dis- 
sent, had  obeyed.  And 
then  Lapidowitz  ar- 
rived, bringing 
Sammis    who  had 
started  a  bank  on 
•he  East  Side. 
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"Unless  you 
will  be  miserah 
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never  had  a  chance  to  forget  it. 
it  worse  (when  you  have  a  grievance, 
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"I  don't  know  if  she  was  right  to  make  such  a 
fuss,"  she  added  with  a  sigh.    "Maybe  if  she 
had  acted  different  he  might  have  apologized 
and  they  would  have  become  good  friends,  and 
you  never  can  tell  what  it  might  lead  to." 

Mrs.  Kabil,  that  night,  told  the  story  to 
her  son  Solly,  who  had  rosy  cheeks  and 
worked  in  a  butcher's  shop.    The  next  day  a 
commotion  in  the  Kabil  household  attracted 
Mrs.  Levinsky's  attention,  and,  opening  her 
door,  she  beheld  Solly  Kabil  being  led 
down-stairs  by  a  policeman. 

"What's  the  matter?"  she  asked. 

Mrs.  Kabil  confronted  her  with  flashing 
eyes.    "It's  that  girl  of  yours!"  she  cried. 
"It's  all  her  fault.    He  went  and  punched 
that  son  of  Mary's  employer,  just  because 
he  kissed  her.    I  don't  see  what  business  it  is 
of  his  at  all.   If  there  is  anything  between  him 
and  your  girl  I'll  see  that  it's  stopped  right  away. 
I'm  not  crazy  about  his  marrying  a  rich  girl,  / 
but  he's  an  awful  fool  if  he  doesn't  take  a  girl 
who's  got  at  least  a  little  money." 

Mrs.  Levinsky's  heart  sank  with  a  sense  of  dire 
foreboding.    Donning  her  hat  and  shawl  she  went 
at  once  to  the  store  where  Mary  worked  and  told 
her  of  Solly's  arrest.  Mary  nodded  her  head  calmly. 
"  I  saw  it  all,"  she  said.  "He  gave  him  a  good  punch, 
and  his  father  went  out  to  have  Solly  arrested." 

"Mary."  cried  her  mother,  "tell   me  the 
truth.    Why  did  he  do  it?    Is — is  there  any- 
thing between  you?" 

In  the  eyes  that  Mary  turned  toward  her 
mother  there  was  no  guile.    "Why  no," 
she  answered.    "He's  just  a  nice  boy,  but 
I  don't  love  him.    If  I  ever  did  I'd  surely 
tell  you  about  it  right  away."  t 

Mrs.  Levinsky  felt  greatly  relieved  and, 
on  her  way  home,  stopped  in  Milken's 
Cafe  for  a  cup  of  coffee.    She  entered  just 
in  time  to  see  a  rather  good-looking,  well- 
dressed  young  man  hand  some  money  to 
Lapidowitz,  the  schnorrer,  pat  him  good-naturedly 
upon  the  shoulder,  and  depart.  Lapidowitz, 
having  borrowed  some  money,  was  in  the  height 
of  good  humor  and  sat  down  beside  Mrs.  Levin- 


And  Sammis  and  Sadie  were  mar- 
ried, and  quarreled  a  great 
%         deal  about  money  matters, 

kT^iv       an<^  tne  eart'1  moved 
no  more  slowly. 


sky.  "That's  a  hne  fellow,  that  Moey  Sammis," 
he  said.    "He's  a  regular  prince.    D'ye  know 
him?"    Lapidowitz  smiled  very  encouragingly. 
Mrs.  Levinsky  shook  her  head  as  an  answer. 


Mrs.  Levinsky  was  overjoyed  when  Sammis  was  formally  introduced. 


"He's  in  the  banking  business.  He 
just  started  on  Rivington  street,  but  he's 
going  to  make  a  great  success.    If  I  ever  get 
any  money  I'm  going  to  start  an  account  in  his 
bank." 

"Is  he  married?"  asked  Mrs.  Levinsky. 
"No.   He's  a  regular  bachelor,"  said  Lapido- 
witz.   And  then,  seized  with  a  sudden  inspira- 
tion: "He'd  make  a  fine  catch  for  that  girl  of 
yours. 

Mrs.  Levinsky  actually  turned  red  at  having 
her  own  thoughts  put  so  bluntly  into  words. 

"If  there's  anything  in  it,"  continued  Lapido- 
witz, gazing  shrewdly  at  Mrs.  Levinsky,  "maybe 
I  could  do  something.  I  ain't  a  regular  shad- 
chen,  you  know,  but  sometimes  I  help  out  my 
friends." 

"How  much  would  you  expect?"  she  finally 
asked. 

"Twenty-five  dollars  if  I  bring  him  to  your 
house  and  introduce  him  to  Mary,  and  two 
hundred  dollars  on  the  day  he  marries  her." 

"On  the  day  he  marries  her,"  sounded  so 
sweet  to  Mrs.  Levinsky  that  she  agreed  forth- 
with, and  Lapidowitz  hastily  left  her  to  run  after 
Moey  Sammis.  It  must  have  been  Lapidowitz's 
lucky  day,  for  an  hour  later  a  messenger  brought 
word  to  Mrs.  Levinsky  that  Mr.  Lapidowitz  and 
his  friend  Mr.  Sammis  would  call  that  evening 
after  supper. 

Moe  Sammis  was  not  a  product  of  the  East 
Side.  He  had  come  from  Chicago  with  some 
letters  of  introduction,  a  little  capital,  an  attrac- 
tive presence  and  personality,  and  with  what 
impressed  the  store-keepers  to  whom  he  had 
talked  as  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  banking 
business.  He  had  started  a  little  bank  and, 
considering  the  fact  that  he  was  practically  a 
stranger,  was  doing  rather  well. 

Mrs.  Levinsky  insisted  that  night  that  Mary 
should  don  her  best  dress  and  Mary,  without 
a  murmur  of  dissent,  obeyed.  And  when,  pres- 
ently, Sammis  arrived  and  had  been  formally 
introduced,  she  greeted  him  as  pleasantly  and 
chatted  with  him  as  amiably  as  her  mother 
could  have  desired.  Mrs.  Levinsky,  overjoyed, 
beckoned  Lapidowitz  into  another  room  and 
{Continued  on  page  473) 
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A  S  wholesome  as  whole-wheat 
bread,  and  vastly  more 
/  m      popular,  is  "Sinners,"  by 
^■.■.jm     Owen  Davis.    The  play, 
/  also,  is  of  as  ancient  and 

JL  .JlV  honorable  lineage  as  any 
Daughter  of  the  Revolu- 
tion; and  without  any  revolutionary 
divergence  from  the  good,  old  American 
faith  in  the  miracles  performed  by 
Salvation  Army  and  meeting-house 
hymns  and  sentiments. 

It  is  the  story  of  Mary  Ilorton,  a  country 
girl  alone  in  a  great  city,  whither  she  has 
come  to  win  a  way  for  herself  and  support  for 
her  invalid  mother.  She  fails  to  find  work; 
and  the  only  one  of  the  folks  from  Great  Falls, 
back  home,  who  helps  her  is  Hilda  Scwton, 
scorned  and  stoned  for  her  "shameful"  life  by 
the  elders  and  juniors  of  Great  Falls.  Hilda 
'  .  •  ■  ■  \fary  in,  but  protects  her  from  the  men 
she  herself  associates  with.  Then  Mary  reaches 
the  end  of  her  rope,  completely  beaten;  Bob 
Merrick,  abetted  by  the  libertine  financier, 
Willie  M  or  nan,  offers  to  take  her  joy-rifling.  In 
spite  of  Hilda,  who  is  coerced  to  passive  rcsist- 
anrc  by  IV  ill  it,  Mary  consents  to  go.  Just  as 
the  party  is  starting,  Horace  Worth,  lover  of 
Mary  and  one  of  the  pious  juniors  of  Great 
Falls,  gain*  admittance  to  Hilda's  apartments. 

Horace — (icilh  ronlrmpl)  Hilda  Newton!  (He 
steps  jnru  ird  with  sudden  fury)  What  is  Mary 
Horton  doing  here  with  you? 

// ilda—  (hiltrrly)  You  haven't  <  hanger]  much, 
tanre  I  used  to  know  you,  Horace.  .  .  . 

Horace—  Mary  was  mad  to  work  for  a  woman 
like  you.  .    .    Where  is  she? 

Mary  (outside)  Just  a  minute,  please;  I  am  sorry  I 
was  so  long. 

Horace— Hat'.    In  your  houv>  Here? 
Mary    I>id  you  think  I  was  never  <oming.  .  .  .  (She 

id  rsenint  fovm  borrowed 
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she  see:  Horace,  who  -.lands 


,Wory  -Why  are  you  here? 

ii  '    ■     '. ■  ■  A  II f  l  >i     at  her   'or  ,t  moment, 

then  turns  toward  the  door) 


Mary — Wait — why  did  you  come  here? 
Horace — I  had  a  message — you  wouldn't 
(  are  to  hear  it. 
M<iry    From  home? 
Horace    From  I)r.  Simpson  .  .  . 
.l/.irv    {criet  out  ill  terror)    Mot  her  I 
Horace — Is  dying  I 
Mary— Oh! 

II<t. Shi- asked  fur  you  I  offered  to  come.  The 
do<  tor  .aid  ii  was  her  only  chance! 

Mnr\  I  will  go  I  won't  be  a  minute!  (She.  turns 
tir.rard  the  dour) 

Hnrilie     <;lernl\)  No! 

Mary    What,  do  you  mean? 


Mr*   Norton    She'i  good!    My  daughter  it  good!    Sbc  it 
worthy  ol  any  nan  at  all! 


(»r  mauiMioM  iir  owkm  uavii,  turvw.tu  1101  nvu  ani.  mm  i  iam  a.  hhahv.  i.tn.) 
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Mary — You've  got  to  let  me  go! 

Bob— You  are  making  a  big  mistake — this  girl  is  all  right! 
Horace— (bittcrlv)    All  right! 

Hilda— Straight,  Horace — dead  straight— so  help  me 
God! 

Horace — Look  at  her! 

Hilda— My  clothes— you've  got  to  believe  me. 

Bob — Who  are  you  to  judge  her? 

Horace— (turns  to  him  roughly)  Who  are  you?  A 
man  like  you  to  light  her  battles?  What  right  have 
you  to  speak  for  her? 

Mary — No  right  at  all!  Nobody  has  any  right — 
no  more  than  you  have  to  keep  me  from  her.  I 
don't  say  that  I  am  fit  to  go — I  don't  say  that  I 
haven't  sinned  in  my  heart— but  I  am  going.  You 
can't  stop  me!  You  don't  dare  to  do  it — you  don't 
dare  to  face  her  without  me — it  would  kill  her  to 
think  the  things  you  think  about  me — but  it  wouldn't 
kill  her  love — you  know  that!  No  matter  what  I  am 
— she  loves  me — I  am  all  she's  got  

Hilda— She  hasn't  a  dollar,  Willie— and  money 
may  help. 

Willie — Here  (He  jerks  a  few  bills  out  of  his 
pockctbook  and  holds  them  out — Horace  steps  for- 
ward and  knocks  them  out  of  his  hand) 

Horace— She  takes  nothing  from  you — any 
of  you!    (He  turns  on  Mary)     Put  on  a 
decent  dress — and  be  quick — I  can't  breathe 
this  air  for  long! 

Mary — You'll  take  me  to  her? 

Horace— Yes— I'll  take  you  to  her! 

Mary's  return  saves  her   mother's  life. 
Suddenly  into  her  quiet  life  at  Great  Falls 
comes  Hilda — brought  by  Willie  against 
her  will.  With  them  is  Bob  Merrick,  and 
Polly  Cary  and  her  lover,  Joe  Garfield. 
When  Bob  is  alone  with  her  Mary  turns 
upon  him. 

Mary— Do  you  dare  to  tell  me  why 
you  are  here? 

Bob — To  see  you,  because  I  have 
thought  of  you  every  day,  a  hundred 
times. 

Mary— And  didn't  Mr.  Morgan 
tell  you  that  if  you  came  and 
tried  your  best,  that  in  the  end 
you'd  take  me  back  there  with 
you?  Come — you  are  no  liar — 
didn't  he? 


Bob — Yes,  I  came  to  take  you  back. 
Mary — And  you  wonder  that  the  sight  of  you  is  horrible 
to  me!    When  I  even  think  of  you  I 
burn  with  shame —    When  I  see 
you —  Oh — oh —  (she  drops  into 
a  chair,  hiding  her  face,  as  Bob 
stands  abashed  and  Polly  enters 
from  the  dining-room) 

Polly  —  (looks  at  them, 
then  shuts  the  door)  I  just 
knew  you  two  would  be 
having  a  lovely  time; 
where's  Joe? 

Bob — Putting  a  tire  on 
the  car. 

Polly — Poor  dear!  You 
know  he  ain't  strong!  Run 
out  and  help  him,  Mr.  Mer- 
rick. 
Bob— What  for? 
Polly — I  know  it  ain't  polite 
to  hint,  but  there's  a  lovely 
sunset.     (Bob  looks  at  her  for  a 
moment,  then  turns  and  exits)  Say, 
Mary? 
Mary — Yes. 
Polly — Does  he  win? 
Ma'ry— Win?  Bob? 

Polly— Is  it  Central  Park 
West  and  a  new  limousine,  or 
.  the  straight  and  narrow? 

Mary — I  am  going  to  stay 
\       here,  Polly. 

Polly — I  had  you  right, 
your  mother's  a  dear  old 
party,  Mary,  an'  she's  so 
tickled  'cause  she  thinks 
Hilda's  straight  that  she's 
in    there  spilling   all  she 
knows  —  she  wised  me  to 
what  you're  up  against.  You 
can't   run  the  car  without 
gas,  kid.  (she  holds  out  her 
hand,  in  which  there  is  a 
roll  oi  bills)    Quick!  Go 
South  with  that  before  the 
bunch  butts  in. 
Mary — Money? 
Polly — Regular  coin. 
Mary  —  But  I  can't 
j,       take  your  money. 
\  Polly— Why  not?  I 

A       took   it!     It's  easy 
money,    kid.  It's 
boob  coin!   Give  it 
a  chance  to  work 
on  the  level. 

Mary  —  No  —  I 
can't  take  it.  I've 
got  to  fight  this  out 
r         for  myself,    (she  puts  her 

Mrs.  Horton  Emma  Dunn)  throws 
her    protecting   arms  about  her 
daughter  as  she  repeats  her  belief 
in  her  in  spite  of  the  city. 


I  am  worthy,  and  I  am  waiting  for  Mary's  answer. 
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tand  on 

Polly's 
.houlder) 
it  was 
,weet  of  you, 
dear. 

Polly— I  wish 
you'd    take  it, 
honest.  I  won't  miss 
it.   I've  thought  of  a 
new  one  to  spring  on 
Joe. 

Mary — Xo!    (Polly  sighs 
and  puts  money  away) 

Mrs.  Norton,  Mary's  mother, 
returns  with  the  rest  of  her 
chance  guests.    Much  against 
their  wills  she  starts  them  sing- 
ing hymns,  and  then  invites  them  1 
to  Sunday  supper.  Horace  appears 
on  the  scene,  and  with  the  energy 
of  the  self-righteous,  warns  Mrs. 
Horton  of  the  character  of  her  daugh- 
ter's friends;  he  must  save  Mary's  soul 
even  if  he  hurts  her.  Mrs.  Horton 's  doctor, 
an  old  lover  of  Hilda,  has  also  arrived. 

Mrs.  Horton— Mary!    My  daughter!  You 
shan't  hurt  her!    (she  steps  to  Mary,  throning 
her  arms  about  her) 

Doctor— Look,  out,  Worth.  I  warn  you! 
Mrs.  Horton  can't  stand  a  shock. 

Horace — I'll  save  her  from  herself — 
from  these  friends  of  hers,  as  they 
dare  to  call  themselves^    From — 
from  men  like  that—  (he  points 
to  Bob)  and  women  like  this 
woman  here! 

Mrs.  Horton— Hilda!  That 
isn't  fair!  She  is  a  married  woman — 
Mr.  Morgan's  wife! 

Horace — His  wife!    So  that  is  what  they  'f^L. 
told  you   VVb 

Mr;.  Horton— ll  is  the  truth! 

Horace— (to  Willie  Morgan)  Speak  then,  ad- 
mit  it !  Say — if  you  dare — before  these  witnesses  ~U 
that  this  woman  is  your  wife — but  before  you 
speak  I  warn  you — if  you  lie  I'll  make  it  known — 
I'll  publish  it  to  the  world.    Is  she — is  she  your 
wife?   (Willie,  sulkily,  turns  away) 

Mrs.  Horton — (in  horror)  Hilda! 

Horace — What  do  you  or  I  care  what  she  is — she  is 
beyond  all  saving — it's  Mary — it's  your  own  flesh  and 
blood  that  we  must  save.   We've  had  enough  of  lies — let's 
fate  the  truth  together.    Shall  I  tell  you  how  I  found  her 

Mrs.  Horton  —  Mary — Mary!  (Mrs.  Horton  staggers, 
clulchint  at  her  heart) 

Doctor — Stop  it,  Horace — not  a  word  more! 
Horace — She  wants  to  know  the  truth. 
Mrs.  Horton — Yes — ye* — I  want  the  truth! 
Mary — fson't  listen,  mother! 

Horace  I  found  her  not  in  poverty — the  story  of  the 
work,  the  *r»  ing  »he  had  found  to  do  was  like  all  the  rest — 
all  lies! 

Ur:  Horton — You  shan't  speak  so  about  my  daughter! 
She  did  work — three  times  she  sent  me  money! 

Horace —  Where  did  she  get  it?  Where?  This  gentleman 
might  know,  perhaps,  (he  turn;  with  a  bitter  sneer  to  Bob) 
Ht  was  there    in  that  woman's  house — when  I  found  her. 


I!   Oh.  Mary! 


'  I'  r 
Mrr, 


Gertrude  Daliai  playi  the 
part  of  Hilda  Newton 

stoned  by  the  good  folk 
back  home,   she,  however, 
is  the  first  to  offer  bread 
when  Mary  needs  it. 

bet  of  your  family,  but  it  is  my 
earnest  wish  to  persuade  your  daughter 
to  marry  me. 

Horner    Marry  you? 

/(ill,  < he  fne r\  Horace)  Yes — and 
I  aflvi.se  you  not  to  use  that  tone. 

1/r.i.  Ilnrlnn  Mr.  Merrick!  You 
frighten  me  all  of  you  (she  turns 
to  Horace)  Why  should  you  speak, 
as  you  s|K)kc  to  Mary*  She's  good! 
My  daughter  is  good!  She  is  worthy 
of  any  man  at  all! 

Boh — Quite  worthy.   I  am  wait 
ing  for  your  answer,  Mary.  We 
want  no  more  misunderstanding 


After  her 
igamBm  homely 
■HF  fashion, 
HHT      Mrs.  Horton 
(M'&      searches  out  and 
We      finds  the  worth  in 
r      Bob  Merrick 
(Norman  Trevor),  who 
has   come  seeking  her 
daughter.     Bob — I  found 
there  was  nobody  to  share  my 
money  with.    So  I  decided  to  go 
in  for  pleasure — to  buy  it.  Mrs. 
Horton — I  suppose  you  found  plenty 
for  sale — the  trouble  with  you,  young  man, 
is  that  you  are  hunting  for  something  you 
wouldn't  know  if  you  found  it. 

no  more  chance  for  men  like  that  to  air  their 
malice.     I  am  asking  you  very  earnestly,  very 
sincerely  to  marry  me. 

Mary — You  found  it  strange  to  speak  before 
them  all,  how  much  more  strange  do  you  think 
I  find  it  to  answer  you !  And  I  am  very  anx- 
ious to  answer  you  correctly.  I  thank  you 
very,  very  humbly  for  the  honor  you  have 
done  me — that  is  right  so  far,  isn't  it?    But  I — 
I  can  not  accept  your  offer. 
Bob — I  refuse  to  take  that  answer. 
Mary — I  suppose  you  think  that  I  do  not 
appreciate  your  great  kindness,  your  charity,  but 
I  do — fully!   I  understand  so  clearly  that  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  should  prefer  the 
most  bitter  poverty — the  meanest  drudgery,  the 
deepest  depths  of  sin! 
Mrs.  Horton — Mary!  (she  clutches  Mary's  arm) 

The  shock  almost  kills  Mrs.  Horton,  but  she  re- 
covers and  sends  for  Horace  to  tell  her  more.  But 
Sadie,  the  family  servant,  intervenes. 
Horace — Mrs.  Horton  wants  me? 
Sadie — Yes.  (he  looks  for  a  moment  at  Mary,  then 
starts  for  steps) 

Mary — Horace!  Please!  Please!  don't  tell  her! 
Horace — I  shall  not  excite  her,  Mary — but  I 
shall  tell  her  the  truth,    (he  goes  to  the  steps — 
Sadie  stands  on  the  lower  step  in  front  of  him ) 

Sadie — You  won't  tell  her  anything  at  all  I 
(he  puts  his  foot  on  the  lower  step)  No,  you 
won't!  If  you  do,  Horace,  I'm  going  to  do 
sonic  lellin'  myself! 

Horace — She  has  sent  for  me,  and — ; — 
Sadie — You'd  belter  not  go.    I  know  how  hard 
it  is  for  you  to  keep  from  tellin'  all  you  know — 
you've  done  all  the  harm  you're  ever  going  to  do 
around  this  place.    If  there's  any  tellin'  to  be 
done,  I'm  the  one  to  do  it. 
Mary    What  do  you  mean? 
Sadie    He  knows    your  mother  told  you  about 
how  good  he  was  to  me  while  you  wen-  away, 
takin'  me  to  prayer  meclin'  Wednesday  nights 
ml  she  didn't  know  what  he  said  to  me  on  the 
way  home  I    She  didn't  know  that  1  was  fool 
enough  to  think  a  lot  of  him,  for  a  while,  and 
to  believe  him  when  he  said  he  loved  me    but  I 
did  believe  him  till  thai  last  night    shall  1  tell 
'cm  about  t hat,  I lorace? 
Horace — I — I  

Sadie— I  won't  tell,  unless  you  make  me.  I 
ain't  proud  of  it — and  I'm  ashamed  I  ever 
trusted  you. 
Mary  Sadie! 

Stiil ic  Don't  worry  I  I  guess  I  know  how  to 
take  c  ;irc  of  myself  I  fell  bad  for  a  little  while, 
inn  I  got  over  It.  He  thought  just  because  I 
w;i^  poor,  and  working  out,  thai  I'd  forgotten 

all   my  people  ever  taught'  me    I  guess  he 
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Willie 
Morgan 
(Walter 
Walker!  calls 
iate  down  upon 
himself.   He  has 
brought  Hilda  home 
against  her  will,  and 
now  she  won't  go  back 
to  the  city ;  his  excitement 
affects  his  heart.  Joe  (John 
Cromwell) — Is  he — is  he  all 
in?     Willie  (Walter  Walker  — 
I'm  all  right.     Doctor  (Charles 
Richman)  —  For  the  moment  —  yes 

knows  better  now — my  folks  is  just 
exactly  as  good  as  his  is — if  they  don't  say 
so  much  about  it!   (she  turns  and  exits) 

Mary — (to  Horace)  Please  go! 

Horace — Mary!  I!  

Mary — You'd  better  go!  (he  exits.  Mary 
turns  to  the  house  as  Hilda  enters  with  her  auto- 
mobile cloak  and  veil  on) 

Mary — You  are  going,  Hilda? 

Hilda — Yes — what  else  can  I  do? 

Mary — I  wish  that  I  could  help  you,  dear. 

Hilda — I  know,  but  you  can't.  I  don't  know 
what  I  can  do — I  don't  know  if  I  can  stand  it  any 
more,  but  what  else  is  there  for  me? 

Doctor — (entering)    Go  to  your  mother,  Mary. 
(She  turns  toward  him  anxiously)    No,  she  is 
quite  well,  and  strangely  contented  and  happy. 
But  she  wants  you — and  I  must  speak  to  Hilda. 

Mary — (to  Hilda)   I'll  see  you  for  a  moment 
before  you  go.    She's  very  unhappy,  Doctor. 
(She  exits) 

Doctor — Mrs.  Horton  was  unhappy  about 
you,  Hilda — not  about  Mary.    Her  faith 
in  her  never  faltered.    It  is  a  very 
beautiful  thing. 

Hilda — Yes. 

Doctor — I  have  promised  Mrs. 
Horton,  Hilda,  that  you  would  not 
go  back  to  New  York. 

Hilda— Ned! 

Doctor — I  am  using  the  money 
that  was  left  to  me  to  build  a 
Children's  Hospital,  a  few  miles  from 
here.  I  am  going  to  find  work  for 
you  there — good  work.  That's  going 
to  be  my  life  and  yours,  to  help  those 
little  ones.  (Willie,  Joe  and  Polly 
enter) 

Willie — Come  oh — this  place  has 
got  me  going.    Come  on,  Hilda. 

Doctor — (quietly)  She  isn't  going. 

Willie— What's  that? 

Doctor — She  remains  here. 

Willie — Kidding  me!  Come  on, 
Hilda. 

Doctor — This  is  your  chance — not 
for  happiness,  perhaps,  but  for  peace 
— for  self-respect. 

Willie— What's  all  this? 

Polly— What  is  it,  Hilda? 

Doctor — (firmly)    She  stays  here. 

Willie— (to  Hilda)    Is  that  right? 

Hilda — Yes,  I  stay  here. 

Willie — (furious)  So  that's  the 
game,  is  it?  You  throw  me,  for  a 
country  rube,  like  that ! 

Hilda — (slowly)  I — stay — here! 

Willie — Give  up  all  you've  got — 
New  York  —  Broadway  —  money  — 
clothes — everything ! 

Hilda — Everything!  Oh,  so  gladly, 
so  gratefully — so  humbly! 


\ 


Florence  Nash  as  Polly  Cary,  the  imperti- 
nent and  self-sufficient,  is  another  of  the  out- 
lawed Samaritans  to  help  Mary. 


Willie — He  knows  what  you  are, 
don't  he? 

Hilda — Yes,  he  knows. 
Willie — He  knows  I  bought  you? 
Hilda — And    he    knows   I  paid! 
Oh,  how  I  paid!    He   knows!  He 
knows!    But  neither  of  you  knows 


the  hatred 
I've  always 
had    in  my 
heart  for  you 
-the    self  -  con- 
tempt that  burned 
me    at     the  very 
thought  of  you.  You 
didn't   know   that,  did 
you?    No!    Men  like  you 
never  know  it  —  you  think 
your   money  buys   a  woman's 
love!    It  doesn't  .  .  .  Not  I 
alone,  but  half  the  women  who 
live  as  I  have  lived,  keep  their 
hearts  free,  to  hate  the  men  they 
smile  on — as  I  hate  you! 

Willie — (to  Doctor)     You  did 
this!    Damn  you!  (Willie's  anger 
ajfects  his  heart.     When  the  Doctor 
revives  him  his  friends  help  him 
away) 

Bob  makes  one  last  appeal 
to  Mary   before  he  goes 
back  to  the  city. 

They  are  alone  in 
the  yard  in  front  of 
the  house. 

Bob  —  I  love 
you,  Mary. 
Mary — No! 
Bob — No  matter 
what  it  was  once,  it 
is  real  love  now.   I  want 
you  for  my  wife! 
Mary — That  night,  in  New 
York — I — I  lost  my  right  to  self- 
respect.    With  that  between  us, 
I  could  never,  never  trust  myself,  or 

you.    You  must  go  

Bob — If  together  we  have  learned  to 
know  ourselves,  to  know  our  hearts — 
what  does  all  the  rest  matter? 
Mary — You  must  go. 
Mrs.  Horton — (enters  from  the  open  door; 
she  has   guessed   the  real  truth   about  her 
daughter  and  Bob)   Mary!  (they  turn  to  her) 
Mary — Yes,  mother! 

Mrs.  Horton — I've  worried  about  you,  and  I 
want  to  be  brave  enough  to  say  something. 
Mary — Yes,  mother. 

Mrs.  Horton — (to  Bob)    We  were  talking  about 
something  today — "fools'  gold,"  about  making  sure 
that  the  thing  we  choose  is  the  thing  we  really  want. 
You  must  choose  tonight,  Mary,  between  pride  and 
love,  and  it's  hard  for  me  to  let  you  make  a  mistake. 
I  gave  you  your  life,  but  you've  got  to  live  it  for 
yourself — God  makes  it  that  way. 
Mary — You  don't  understand  how  I  feel. 
Mrs.  Horton — Maybe  not — all  I  want  is  to  be  sure  that 
you  do.    Why  don't  you  two  talk  it  all  out  together — 
honestly — and  then  decide?    If  you  love  him,  nothing  else 
matters — if  you  don't — then  he'd  better  go.   (she  exits  to 
house) 

Bob — (going  to  Mary)  Mary!  (she  turns  and  puts  her 
arms  about  him,  hiding  her  face  upon  his  shoulder) 

So  the  play  ends  to  the  strains  of  "Rock  of 
Ages."  It  is  not  the  usual  fare  sought  by  the 
satiated  New  Yorker,  nor  is  it  the  sort  of  thing 
the  theater-of-ideas  enthusiast  affects,  but  it  is 
good,  reliable  material  in  a  well-constructed  play. 
The  people  like  it. 


*  HerMother 
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WHEN  John  Bradley's  wife  died 
I  was  shocked  and  distressed.  1 
was  only  twenty-two  years  of 
age;  Mary  Bradley  was  forty. 
Molly,  her  only  child  and  her 
darling,  was  twelve  years  old. 
The  Bradleys  had  been  very 
kind  to  me  when,  as  a  debutante,  I  made  my  bow 
to  society.  No  other  friends  made  quite  as  much 
of  a  pet  of  me  as  they  did.  They  often  invited 
me  to  their  home,  and,  as  their  daughter  was  too 
young  to  be  a  companion  for  me,  I  flattered  my- 
self that  they  liked  me  for  myself,  even  though 
I  was  but  a  girl.  They  seemed  to  me  an  ideally 
happy  couple,  keeping  always  the  romance  of 
their  youthful  days.  If  I  ever  married,  I  thought, 
I  would  like  to  live  just  as  the  Bradleys  did. 

And  then,  after  a  surprisingly  short  illness, 
the  wife  died.  For  days  I  could  think  of  little 
ei.se.  I  pictured  the  lonely  widower  brooding  in 
the  darkened  house.  Mrs.  Bradley's  mother  had 
COOK  on  from  Boston  for  the  funeral  and  had 
taken  Molly  home  with  her.  She  thought  the 
child  would  suffer  less  if  away  from  the  scenes 
that  would  remind  her  of  her  dead  mother. 
I  he  girl's  father,  left  alone,  stored  his  furni- 
ture and  took  rooms  in  a  hotel,  for  two  years  he 
went  into  society  very  little. 

At  last,  at  a  quiet  dinner  at  a  friend's  house,  I 
met  him.  I  spoke  of  the  bygone  days  when  he 
and  his  wife  had  been  so  kind  to  me.  I  men- 
tioned these  days  tentatively,  delicately,  for  I 
did  not  want  to  wound  the  man  by  recalling  his 
past  sorrow  to  his  mind.  Hut  I  might  have  known 
that  he  had  never  forgotten  it.  He  looked  at 
me  gratefully  when  I  spoke  of  his  wife. 

"  It  is  good  of  you  to  let  me  talk  to  you  about 
her,  he  said,  after  a  while.  "So  many  people 
speak  of  those  who  are  gone  as  if  death  itself 
were  a  disgrace  and  as  if  the  dead  should  not  be 


The  little  girl  made  no  response 
until  her  father  said,  "Thank 
Edith,  Molly,"  when  she  mur- 
mured, "Thank  you."  I  knew 
then  that  I  was  to  be  "Edith"  to 
this  child  whom  I  longed  to  mother. 


ran  on  to  Boston  to  see  her 
just  before  our  marriage. 
"It  is  only  fair  that  I 
do  this  before  we  go  on 
our  wedding-trip,"  he 
explained  to  me,  and 
I  agreed  that  he  was 
right. 

"Give    her  my 
love,"  I  said  wist- 
fully.   I  did  want  to 
be  close  to  this 
motherless  girl.  John 
was  planning  to  have 
her  live  with  us  as 
soon  as  we 
should  be 
settled  in 
some  pretty 
place  on 
Long  Island. 

"I  am  glad 
that  you  like 
the  suburbs," 
he  had  remark- 
ed to  me,  "for  I 
do    not  consider 
the'  city  the  best 
place  for  a  girl  of 
Molly's  age." 
I  did  not  remind  him 
that  she  had  been  born 
in  New  York  and  had 
lived  there  until  she  was  twelve 
years  old.     That  was  none  of  my 
business. 

John  returned  from  Boston  the  night 
before  our  wedding.    Molly  was  sorry  to 
have  him  leave  her  so  soon,  he  said. 

"Did  you  give  her  my 
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... td.  Yet,  really,  they  are  not  dead." 
spoke  the  truth.  His  wife  was  not  dead- 
live  in  the  hearts  of  those  wc  love  is  not  to 
BC  had  not  forgotten  her.  He  never  has 
ten  her. 

-although  he  married  me  in  less  than  a 


year  after  the  meeting  I  have  mentioned.  My 
warm  pity  and  sympathy  for  him  were  speedily 
changed  to  a  love  that  swept  away  all  precon- 
ceived ideas.  Had  anyone  predicted  that  I 
would  marry  a  widower,  I  would  have  denied  it 
indignantly.  Yet  when  John  Bradley  asked  me 
to  marry  him  I  did  not  hesitate  for  a  moment. 

"I  love  you  dearly,"  I  acknowledged,  looking 
up  into  his  dark  eyes — the  eyes  that  always 
seemed  sad  to  me.  "But"— I  hesitated— " do 
you  really  love  me?" 

He  drew  me  to  him  with  a  tender  smile.  "Yes, 
little  girl,"  he  said,  "I  love  you.  Never  doubt 
that.  A  man's  first  love  is  a  wonderful  thing- 
passionate,  ardent,  full  of  romance.  That  kind 
of  feeling  comes  but  once  to  him.  But" — he 
paused,  and  I  knew  he  was  thinking  of  the  sorrow 
that  had  overwhelmed  him  and  his  happiness — 
"when  one  has  lost  that,  and  has  come  to  him- 
self after  the  blow  that  dazed  him,  he  finds  that 
he  must  still  live  and  that  he  is  sadly  lonely. 
Then  he  is  blessed  indeed  if  into  his  bruised  life 
there  COmei  the  comforting,  soothing,  helpful 
companionship  of  such  a  dear  friend  as  you  are. 
At  first,  you  were  only  a  friend;  of  late,  you  have 
made  me  love  you,  darling.  You  are  necessary 
to  me.  Won't  you  take  the  devotion  I  am  offer- 
ing you  and  let  me  begin  life  again  with  you?" 

I  could  not  doubt  his  affection.  Why  should  I 
wish  for  the  ardent  passion  of  which  he  had 
spoken,  of  which  he  always  spoke  as  a  part  of 
his  dead  youth?  I  thought  I  was  perfectly  happy 
as  his  fiancee  and,  later,  as  his  bride. 

W<  (fere  married  quietly  from  my  home,  and 
Molly,  his  daughter,  was  not  there.    Her  father 


message?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  yes,"  he  replied, 
"and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
she  was  grateful  to  you  for 
your  thought  of  her,  poor 
child!" 
He  sighed,  and  I  looked 
"Is   she   not   well?"  I 


at   him  anxiously, 
queried. 

"Oh,  yes,"  he  affirmed,  "she  is  well,  physi- 
cally, but  my  heart  aches  whenever  I  look  at  my 
motherless  little  daughter.  She  sobbed  pitifully 
when  I  came  away  this  morning.  I  am  thankful, " 
he  added,  "that  she  is  to  have  such  mothering  as 
you  can  give  her,  darling.  She  needs  it.  Her 
grandmother  is  very  much  of  an  invalid,  and, 
while  she  adores  Molly,  she  is  no  companion  for 
her.  As  soon  as  we  can  we  must  settle  in  our 
own  home  so  that  the  child  can  come  to  us." 

There  had  been  some  talk  of  our  spending  a 
few  weeks  in  a  New  York  hotel,  making  our 
home  ready  by  degrees,  but  I  offered  no  objection 
to  this  amendment  to  the  plan. 

Nor  did  I  protest  when,  our  wedding-trip  over, 
my  husband  proposed  that  we  go  out  to  Long 
Island  without  further  delay  and  select  our  house. 
Since  we  were  to  live  in  the  country,  I  would 
have  liked  the  genuine  country  "but  John 
demurred. 

"I  do  not  want  to  put  too  long  a  distance 
between  our  house  and  Molly's  school,"  he 
declared.  "I  would  not  mind  a  long  trip  into 
town  and  back  for  myself— but  I  want  Molly  to 
be  within  easy  distance  of  St.  Monica's." 

So  we  took  a  house  in  what  mighl  be  called  a 
suburb  of  a  suburb,  so  that  Molly  could  attend 
a  certain  chuTch-BChoo]  of  which  she  had  heard 
and  of  Which  she  had  talked  to  her  father.  It 
was  a  fashionable  institute,  but  John  Bradley 
Could  afford  to  send  bis  daughter  where  he  pleased. 
He  smiled  indulgently  as  he  told  me  of  his  child's 
preferences. 
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"She  has  High  Church  tendencies,"  he  re- 
marked. "She  is  like  her  dear  mother  in  that 
respect.    So  St.  Monica's  will  just  suit  her." 

"I  hope  she  will  be  happy  there,"  I  ventured. 

"Yes,  I  hope  so,"  he  agreed,  and,  as  once 
before,  he  sighed.  Hearing  the  sigh,  I  deter- 
mined to  do  all  in  my  power  to  make  the  child  of 
the  man  I  loved  happy  in  her  home  as  well  as  in 
her  school.  She  would  not  be  a  boarder  at  St. 
Monica's  but  would  live  at  home. 

"I  cannot  bear  to  be  parted  from  her  if  it  can 
be  helped,"  my  husband  said.  "I  have  lived 
without  her  for  two  years— and  that  is  about  all 
I  can  stand." 

I  felt  a  happy  throb  of  pos- 
session as  we  looked  over  the 
house  of  which  we -had  heard 
through  the  real-estate  agent 
whom  John  had  consulted. 
The  building  was  new  and 
equipped  with  all  the  modern 
improvements.  In  my  girlish 
enthusiasm  I  clapped  my 
hands  with  delight  as  I  went 
from  one  bright  room  to  an- 
other and  inspected  the 
spacious  closets. 

"It  seems  almost  palatial 
after  a  city  apartment,"  I 
remarked.  "Oh,  John,  just 
see — there  are  three  bath- 
rooms here  on  this  second 
floor,  besides  one  up-stairs  for 
the  servants.  What  luxury! 
These  two — one  on  either 
side  of  our  two  rooms — will 
be  so  convenient.  One  can 
be  for  you  and  the  other  for 
me!" 

-  "Very  nice,"  my  husband 
assented,  but  I  saw  that  he 
was  thinking   of  something 
which  he  had  not  yet  voiced. 
Presently  the  results  of  his 
cogitations  were  uttered. 

"I  think,  dear,"  he  opined, 
"that  Molly  should  have  one 
of  these  two  bathrooms  for 
herself." 

"But,"  I  objected,  "there 
is  a  large  one  at  the  end  of 
the  hall,  and  she  can  have 
that." 

"That  is  the  one  that  any 
guest  who  chanced  to  be  here 
would  use,"  he  said.    "So,  at 
times,  Molly  would  have  to  share 
it  with  somebody  else." 

"We  won't  have  many  guests," 
I  protested.    "Moreover,  does  Molly 
have  her  own  private  bath  at  her  grand- 
mother's?" 

I  remembered  that  she  did  not  when  I  had 
been  intimate  with  her  mother,  but  I  did  not 
mention  this  fact. 

"No,"  John  admitted,  "she  has  not— indeed, 
there  is  but  one  bathroom  in  her  grandmother  's 
old-fashioned  house.  But,  dear,  you  see  it  will 
not  do  for  us  to  allow  the  child  to  fancy  that  we 
are  not  putting  her  comfort  before  our  own,  or, 
at  least,  not  putting  it  on  the  same  plane  as  our 
own.  I  know  you  want  her  to  feel  that  you 
regard  her  as  you  would  your  daughter.  You 
can  do  this,  for  you  remember  how  her  mother 
loved  her." 

The  quick  tears  sprang  to  my  eyes.  Looking 
back  I  can  say  truly  that  they  were  not  tears  of 
self-pity  or  of  any  base  feeling.  They  were 
caused  by  the  sudden  remembrance  of  the  way 
in  which  Molly's  mother  had  loved  her.  I  have 
never  seen  greater  devotion  than  that  which  Mary 
Bradley  bestowed  upon  her  child.    "She  is  not 


only  my  child,"  she  would  say  to  me,  "but  she  is 
my  companion,  almost  my  other  self — although 
a  child-self.  When  I  watch  her  I  can  see  the  little 
girl  I  once  was,  and  I  want  to  make  of  her  the 
kind  of  woman  I  wish  I  had  become." 

Was  it  strange  that,  remembering  this — stand- 
ing here  in  my  new  home  with  the  dead  woman's 
husband — I  should  feel  a  great  wave  of  pity  for 


the  motherless  child,  and  something  akin  to 
pity  for  the  mother  who  had  been  snatched  away 
just  when  the  little  girl  needed  her?  That  my 
husband  might  not  see  my  emotion,  I  walked 
from  him  and  gazed  out  of  the  window  into  the 
heart  of  the  orchard  at  the  side  of  the  house.  The 
apple-trees  were  in  a  glory  of  bloom.  I  remem- 
bered how  Mary  Bradley  had  always  loved  the 
springtime.  The  bluebirds  were  singing  in  the 
orchard,  a  robin  was  calling  to  his  mate.  All  the 
world  was  awakening  to  love.  Where  was  she 
who  had  seemed  a  part  of  the  beautiful  spring? 
For  a  moment  I  felt  as  if  she  were  near  me,  as  if 
she  had  come  back  in  spirit  to  speak  to  me  of  her 
dear  one.  Her  face  swam  before  me  in  a 
mist  of  tears.  In  the  stress  of  my  emotion 
I  imagined  I  heard  her  plead,  "Be  good  to 
my  little  girl!"  I  closed  my  eyes  as  I 
whispered:  "I  will  try  to  love  her  as  you 
loved  her,  dear.  I  will  try  to  be  as  good  to 
her  as  you  would  have  been." 

Heaven  knows  I  meant  to 
keep  that  vow,  and  that  I  strove 
to  keep  it.    Is  one  really  to 
blame  for  the  strength  of 
primitive  impulses? 

When  I  told  my  husband 
of  my  determination  he 
kissed  me  gravely  and 
gratefully. 

"Thank  you, 
Edith,"  he  said.  "I 
believe  that  your 
conscience  will  make 


"You  look  at  the  matter  entirely  from  your  daughter  s 
standpoint,"  I  retorted  to  my  husband.  "There  is  a  cruel 
prejudice  against  stepmothers— and  even  you  share  it. 
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"Why,  darling,"  he  protested,  "precious  little 
girl — what  is  the  matter?" 

She  murmured  something  which  I  did  not  hear, 
but  I  caught  the  word  "mother."  The 
father  drew  her  closely  to  him. 

"There,  there!"  he 
soothed.     "I  know 
it  is  hard  at  first 
— but  you  will 
soon  be  very 
happy 
here." 


Mary  Bradley's  face  swam 
before  me  in  a  mist  of  tears 
as  I  looked  into  the  heart  of 
the  orchard  where  the  apple- 
trees  were  in  the  glory  of  bloom, 
and  I  imagined  I  heard  her  plead : 
"  Be  good  to  my  little  girl." 
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you  just  to 
daughter." 

The  joys  of  arranging  our  wedding- 
gifts  and  our  furniture  in  the  places  we 
assigned  to  them  were  new  to  me,  but  not 
to  John.    He  smiled  indulgently  as  I  ex- 
claimed with  pleasure  over  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  hanging  of  a  picture  or  a  curtain. 

T  know  just  how  you  feel,"  he  assured  me, 
one  day.  "  I  recall  so  vividly  how  Mary  and  I  felt 
over  our  first  home." 

That  was  it — his  romance  was  his  second  one; 
mine  was  my  first.  I  had  fresh  emotions;  his 
were,  so  to  speak,  warmed-over  ones,  good  enough 
in  a  way — but  I,  young  and  impressionable, 
missed  the  cordial  response  and  the  silly  ecstasies 
that  I  wanted  him  to  feel  as  I  felt  them.  Still  I 
loved  John  and  I  told  myself  that  it  was  my  duty 
to  allow  him  to  be  happy  in  his  own  way. 

We  were  hardly  settled  in  our  new  home 
when  my  husband  went  to  Boston  for  Molly. 
The  day  before  he  started,  my  yearning  to  have 
him  as  content  as  I  was  made  me  ask  him  a 
question. 

"You  are  happy,  John  dear,  aren't  you?"  I 
faltered.  "I  want  you  to  be  the  happiest  man  in 
the  world." 

He  took  my  hand  in  his  warm  grasp. 
I  -hould  be  very  ungrateful  if  I  were  not 
happy  with  such  a  dear  wife,"  he  declared.  "And 
when  my  little  girl  is  here  with  us — why,  what 
more  could  I  wish?" 

It  VU  late  in  the  afternoon  of  a  beautiful 
June  day  that  Molly  came  home.  As  she  and  her 
father  got  out  of  the  automobile  at  our  gate,  I 
ran  down  the  steps,  and,  before  kissing  my 
took  the  child  in  my  arms.  She  was  a 
urc,  as  her  mother  had  been,  and  in 
cr  fourteen  years  looked  scarcely  more 
1<  girl.    I  am  tall,  and  I  had  to  bend 
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his  arm  about  m. 
The  girl  turned  . 
She  stopped  shoi 
across  hrt  fare, 
tears.  Her  fath< 
to  him,  v>bbing. 


I  exc  laimed,  "welcome  home!" 
in  a  perfunc  tory  way  and  went 
e  bouse.  My  husband,  putting 
as  I  followed  Molly,  kissed  me. 
n  the  steps  and  saw  the  action. 
|  a  strange  expression  sweeping 
hen,  to  my  dismay,  burst  into 
r  hurried  to  her,  and  she  clung 


And,  with  a 
motion  to  me  not  to 
come  with  them,  he  led  the 
child  up-stairs  to  the  room  that 
I  had  taken  such  pleasure  in  helping 
prepare  for  her. 

Left  alone,  I  went  out  on  the  veranda  and  sat 
down.  My  heart  was  heavy.  This  was  a  bad 
beginning,  and  the  worst  of  it  was  that  I  was 
conscious  of  feeling  like  an  outsider.  As  I  ap- 
preciated this,  I  arose  to  my  feet  with  a  sudden 
resolution.  I  would  not  let  myself  be  hurt 
because  an  unhappy  child  did  not  behave  just  as 
I  had  expected  she  would.  Again  the  imagined 
message  from  her  mother  recurred  to  my  mind — 
"Be  good  to  my  little  girl."  I  would  be  faithful 
to  the  trust  reposed  in  me. 

Swiftly  I  went  up-stairs  and  knocked  at  the 
closed  door  of  my  stepdaughter's  room.  It  was 
my  husband  who  called,  "Come  in!" 

I  he  pair  were  standing  in  front  of  Mary  Brad- 
ley's picture  where  I  had  hung  it  at  the  side  of 
the  little  white  bed  I  went  directly  to  Molly 
and  put  my  arm  around  her. 

"  I  hung  your  dear  mother's  picture  just  where 
you  could  see  her  watching  over  you  always,"  I 
said  softly. 

The  girl  made  no  response  until  her  father 
said,  "Thank  kdith,  Molly,"  when  she  mur- 
mured, "Thank  you." 

I  knew  then  that  I  was  to  be  "Edith"  to  this 
child  whom  I  longed  to  mother.  Perhaps  I  had 
not  expected  bet  to  call  DM  by  a  tenderer  name, 
\<1  I  know  there  was  a  slight  regret  down  in  the 
depths  of  my  heart. 

"Molly  hl.«  .  her  room  very  much,  too,  don't 
you,  dear?"  John  wenl  on. 


The  girl  looked  at  him  as  she  replied. 

"  Yes,  it  is  very  pretty,"  she  said.  "  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you  both  for  the  trouble  you  have 
taken." 

I  was  sure  that  it  was  due  to  her  father's  in- 
structions and  admonitions  that  she  spoke  as  she 
did,  and  I  was  sorry  for  him.  He  must  want  his 
wife  and  his  child  to  love  each  other.  This 
thought  made  me  lay  a  gentle  hand  on  Molly's 
arm. 

"I  am  glad  you  like  it,  dear,"  I  said,  "and  I 
hope  that  you  and  I  will  be  very  happy  together." 

She  did  not  reply  at  once,  but  when  her  father 
had  glanced  at  her  with  a  meaning  look  she  said 
colorlessly,  "Thank  you." 

Yet,  during  the  summer  days  that  followed 
I  grew  fond  of  my  stepchild.    She  was  a 
bright  girl,  and  pleasant  company  when  we 
two  were  alone  together,  although  she  never 
went  below  the  surface  of  things  in  her  talks 
with  me.   I  soon  discovered  that  she  was 
very  jealous  of  her  father's  affection  for 
me,  but  when  he  was  absent  and  no 
mention  was  made  of  him,  she  and  I  got 
on  well  together.  I  think  she  rather 
enjoyed  being  with  me  when  she  could 
not  be  with  her  father.    Her  grand- 
mother died  a  month  after  she  came 
to  us,  and  she  insisted  that  her 
father  take  her  to  Boston  at  once. 
I  protested  feebly.    The  girl  was  just 
becoming  accustomed  to  her  new  en- 
vironment  and   was   almost  happy. 
Why  disturb  her  peace  and  ours  by 
,      letting  her  go  through  the  harrowing 
scenes  attendant  upon  a  death  and  a 
funeral?   I  said  this  to  my  husband,  but,  after 
I  had  talked  earnestly  for  a  few  minutes,  he 
silenced  me  with  a  brief,  "That  is  a  matter 
which  Molly  must  decide,"  and  I  felt  that  I 
had  no  place  in  such  an  intimate  matter  as  this. 

After  Molly  had  returned,  pale  and  nervous, 
from  her  grandmother's  funeral,  I  fancied,  for 
a  while,  that  she  was  beginning  to  love  me, 
and  I  hoped  that  we  might  yet  be  a  happy, 
united  trio,  although  my  stepdaughter 
never  quite  let  down  her  mask  of  reserve 
Atik     with  me. 

One  matter  on  which  she  never  con- 
sulted me  was  her  church  connection  or 
her  religious  feeling.  Her  father  had  spoken 
truly  in  saying  that  she  had  High  Church 
tendencies,  and  in  these,  as  in  all  other 
matters,  he  humored  her.  She  wanted  a 
prie-dieu  for  her  room,  with  a  crucifix  hung 
above  it,  and  these  he  procured  for  her. 
She  wished  to  attend  services  in  the  cathedral 
each  Sunday  and  sometimes  showed  signs  of 
temper  if  her  father  did  not  accompany  her.  I, 
as  a  Presbyterian,  was  not  at  home  in  the  Epis- 
copal Church;  still,  since  my  husband  went  there 
when  he  attended  any  church,  I  went  with  him. 
But  I  am  sure  that  Molly  was  glad  when  I  occa- 
sionally feigned  too  much  weariness  to  go  with 
the  pair  to  divine  service. 

To  my  surprise — for  she  had  a  good  mind — 
Molly  did  not  do  well  in  her  studies.  That  first 
winter  of  our  marriage  my  husband  was  obliged 
to  be  away  overnight  for  days  at  a  time,  and  I 
would  spend  the  evenings  helping  Molly  with  her 
lessons.  Thus,  during  John's  absences,  she  was 
much  alone  with  me,  and  I  almost  dreaded  the 
return  of  her  father  when  I  remembered  that  his 
return  meant  her  temporary  estrangement  from 
me  and  absorption  in  him  and  all  thai  concerned 
him. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  in  all  these 
months  I  had  not  tried  to  talk  out  my  problems 
with  regard  to  our  daughter  with  her  lather.  He 
would  listen  calmly,  then  would  say:  "I  don't 
think  you  understand  Molly,  dear  Edith.  She  is 
like  her  mother." 

"Hut  J  loved  her  mother  and  I  love  her,"  I 
insisted.  "I  do  not  want  her  to  regard  me  as 
an  interloper,  and  I  long  to  have  her  understand 
that  I  love  her." 

"You  are  not  an  interloper,  and  you  know 
you  are  not,"  my  husband  would  protest.  "But 
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you  must  be  patient  with  a 
poor  motherless  little  girl." 

I  tried  to  be  patient,  and  I 
think  I  was.  I  am  sure  that 
I  could  not  have  been  more 
conscientious  with  my  own 
child  than  I  was  with  this 
girl,  and  I  never  permitted 
myself  to  speak  sharply  to  her. 
There  were  several  reasons  for 
my  studious  gentleness  in 
dealing  with  her.  One  was 
that  I  always  felt  that  I  was 
accountable  to  the  girl's  dead 
mother;  another  was  that  I 
feared  lest,  as  the  child  was 
not  my  own,  I  might  neglect 
through  lack  of  maternal  pas- 
sion, some  of  the  duties  love 
would  have  moved  me  to 
perform. 

My  husband  became  more 
devoted  to  his  daughter  as 
time  went  on.  Before  we  had 
been  married  for  two  years, 
he  showed  disappointment  if 
she  was  not  included  in  every 
expedition  or  outing  I  sug- 
gested. Molly  had  tired  of 
school  after  the  first  year  and 
had  asked  to  have  a  governess 
at  home.  Her  father  yielded 
at  once  to  her  entreaties.  Here, 
again,  I  uttered  a  word  of 
protest. 

'"Do  you  think  it  quite 
right,"  I  said,  "for  Molly 
to  give  up  school  and  associa- 
tion with  girls  of  her  own  age 
for  a  while  yet?  I  heard  her 
tell  you  the  other  day  that 
the  life  of  a  nun  or  sister  of 
charity  appeals  to  her  more 
than  any  career  could  possibly 
do.  She  is  self -centered,  and 
such  a  little  recluse  by  nature 
that  I  think  she  ought  to 
mingle  more  with  young 
people.  If  she  has  a  gover- 
ness she  will  not  do  this." 

But  her  father  shook  his 
head.  "That  must  be  as  she 
wishes,"  he  said.  "I,  too, 
am  sorry  that  the  child  cares 
so  little  for  society,  but  per- 
haps when  she  is  a  grown 
woman  she  may  feel  differently. 
I  suppose  her  mother's  death 
made  an  impression  upon  her 
that  it  will  take  many  years 
to  efface — if  it  ever  is  effaced." 

This  gave  me  an  opportunity 
to  speak  of  something  that  had 
trembled  on  my  lips  very  often. 

"John,"  I  suggested  timidly, 
"as  Molly  is  so  morbid,  do 
you  think  it  is  well  for  her  to 
go  with  you  to  Greenwood  on 
her  mother's  birthday  and  on 
the  anniversary  of  her  death? 
It  saddens  her,  you  know,  and 
only  keeps  the  memory  of  her 
loss  fresh  in  her  mind." 

John  looked  at  me  reproach- 
fully. "Why,  Edith,"  he  re- 
buked me,  "surely  you  don't 
want  the  girl  to  forget  her 
mother,  do  you?  Or" — hes- 
itatingly— "you  are  not  jealous  of  her  love  for 
her  mother,  I  hope?" 

I  did  not  deserve  such  a  suspicion  and  I  spoke 
hotly.  "Jealous! "  I  exclaimed.  " Good  heavens, 
John,  if  I  could  be  jealous  of  the  dead  you  cer- 
tainly have  given  me  cause  to  be!  But  you  know 
that  I  am  not !  You  know  I  loved  Mary  and  that 
I  love  her  child  as  if  she  were  my  own." 

My  husband  looked  his  dissent.  "No,  you 
don't!"  he  declared.   "You  are  as  good  to  her  as 


"Molly!"  1  panted,  "Molly,  the  house  is  afire,  for  God's  sake  come."  " 
I  won't  go  with  you."    And  she  snatched  her 


any  outsider  could  be — but  nobody  but  a  mother 
can  care  for  a  child  as  if  it  were  her  own." 

"You  look  at  the  matter  entirely  from  Molly's 
standpoint!"  I  retorted.  "You  seem  to  forget 
that  I,  too,  may  have  a  view-point.  There  is  a 
cruel  prejudice  against  stepmothers — dating, 
perhaps,  from  the  days  of  Cinderella  and  other 
silly  tales — and  even  you  share  it.  Who  ever 
says  a  word  for  the  woman  who  tries  to  mother 
another  woman's  child?   A  stepmother  may  try 


No,  no,"  she  wailed.     "Daddy  is  coming  for  me. 
arm  from  my  grasp. 

as  she  will,  she  may  use  love,  conscience,  and 
diplomacy,  but,  even  in  her  husband's  estima- 
tion, she  is  still  a  'stepmother.'" 

I  saw  by  John's  face  that  I  had  wounded  him. 
I  suspected  also  that  he  was  angry,  but  he  con- 
trolled himself. 

"You  are  talking  unkindly  and  foolishly, 
Edith,"  he  said,  with  forced  calm.  "You  knew 
when  you  married  me  that  I  had  a  child  and  that 
the  child  loved  her  own  mother  tenderly;  you 
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also  knew  that  Molly  was  unspeakably  dear  to 
me.  So  forgive  me  if  I  say  that  you  might  have 
foreseen  that  conditions  would  be  just  what 
they  are.  Really,  my  dear,  what  are  you  object- 
ing to?" 

"Oh,  nothing!"  I  exclaimed.  I  saw 
that  I  was  putting  myself  entirely  in 
the  wrong. 

This  conversation  took  place  one  Sun- 
day morning  while  Molly  was  at  church. 
That  afternoon  I  had  a  headache,  so  when 
John  asked  me  if  I  cared  to  go  for  a 
motor  ride  I  said  I  did  not. 

"Then  Molly  and  I  will  take  the  run- 
about and  go  for  a  little  turn,"  he 
observed,  with  elaborate  carelessness. 
I  was  sure  that  he  was  glad  I  was  not 


picious.    Then,  watching,  I  was  convinced  that 
he  did  not  have  Miss  Simmons  in  mind  when 
he  avoided  kissing  me,  but  Molly.    I  asked 
him  if  this  was  not  the  case.    He  looked 
intensely  uncomfortable,  but  he  was  a 
truthful    man    and    replied  frankly, 
though  awkwardly. 

"Well,  yes,"  he  stammered, 
"it  makes  the  little 
girl  a  bit  uncomfort- 
able to  see  me  kiss 
you.   She  remem- 
bers  her  own 
mother    so  dis- 
tinctly, and  then" 
— with    an  apol- 
ogetic   laugh — 
"she  is  a  jealous 
little  creature. 
I  have  actually 
seen  the 
tears 
come 


going  and 
that  he  wel- 
comed the  op- 
portunity  of 
being  alone  with 
his  daughter.  The 
child  grew  to  look  more 
like  her  mother  each  day 
— a  fact  which  my  hus- 
band mentioned  to  me  often. 
I  knew  that  was  one  reason 
his  love  for  her  grew  with  her 
-growth.  4 

The  pair  had  a  long  drive, 
and  it  was  dusk  when  they  re- 
turned.  I  was  sitting  in  the  library, 
reading.    It  was  early  October,  and 
the  evenings  were  cool. 

"Did  you  get  chilled?"  I  asked  Molly 
anxiously.      I  ought  to  have  suggested  your 
taking  a  heavy  coat." 

"Oh,  I  was  warm  enough,"  the  girl  re- 
marked indifferently.   "Daddy  and  I  were  so 
happy  that  I  did  not  even  notice  that  it  was 
chilly.    We  do  have  such  good  times  together!" 

I  felt  a  swift  pang  of  resentment.  Why  need 
she  say  such  tactless  things  to  me  who  was,  after 
all,  only  a  stepmother  and  a  second  wife?  Did 
she  wish  to  remind  me  of  this? 

When  we  were  children  we  used  to  amuse  our- 
selves with  puzzle-pictures  of  landscapes  in  which 
were  cleverly  combined  outlines  of  animals  of 
various  kinds.  I  remember  one  picture  especially 
in  which  there  was  a  panther  clinging  to  an  out- 
stretched tree  branch.  I  looked  long  before  I 
recognized  the  shape  as  a  panther.  After  that,  the 
panther  was  all  that  I  saw  whenever  I  looked  at 
the  picture. 

So  it  was  after  the  illuminating  talk  with  my 
husband.  We  had  spoken  of  things  that  had  been 
there  all  the  time,  but  which  we  had  not  men- 
'Ut  that  I  saw  them  whenever 
ture  of  my  life  the  picture 
cd  fair  I  panther  was  al- 
branches  of  the  tree, 
to  the  unobservant,  things 


ho 
I  I 


Yet 
would 


crncd  as  r*cf< 
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To  my  surprise — for  Molly  had  a  good  mind — she  did  not  do 
well  in  her  studies,  and  I  would  spend  the  evenings 
helping  her  with  her  lessons. 

came, — a  grave,  middle-aged  woman.  Molly 
liked  her,  although  1  do  not  think  that  she  ever 
confided  any  of  her  innermost  feelings  to  her. 
Hut  I  know  that  she  talked  to  her  occasionally  of 
her  own  mother,  though  not  intimately,  for  the 
governess  told  me  as  much.  Molly  always 
avoided  speaking  of  her  mother  to  me.  She 
seemed  to  feel  that  the  subject  was  too  sacred  a 
one  to  be  so  much  as  named  to  me. 

It  was  after  Miss  Simmons'  arrival  that  I 
noticed  that  my  husband  never  kissed  mc  when 
he  came  home  or  went  away  unless  wc  two  were 
alone  together.  I  supposed  that  it  was  because 
of  a  certain  diffidence  in  the  presence  of  an  out- 
sider that  he  omitted  his  customary  salute,  and 
one  day  I  teased  him  about  it. 

"Really,  John,"  I  said,  "I  do  not  think  that 
it  would  sho<  k  Miss  Simmons  to  sec  you  kiss  me 
good-by.  If  she  is  to  live  here,  she  must  get  used 
to  it." 

lb  flushed.  "Of  course  she  must,"  he  evaded, 
and  something  in  his  lone  made  me  vaguely  sus- 


to  her 
eyes 
when  I 
wasaffec- 
t  i  o  n  a  te 
with  you. 
I   hate  to 
hurt  her  feel- 
ings. 

"She  is  not 
only  a  jealous  little 
creature,  but  a  some- 
what spoiled  little  crea- 
ture," I  returned.  "Still, 
as  she  is  your  daughter,  not 
mine,  I  suppose  you  have  a  right 
to  humor  her  as  you  please." 

His  eyes  flashed  angrily.  "It  strikes 
me  that  I  have!"  he  retorted. 
I  was  not  well  that  second  winter  of  our 
marriage,  and  perhaps  was  more  irritable 
on  that  account.  Yet  I  comforted  myself 
with  the  thought  that  when  my  husband 
should  hold  his  little  son  in  his  arms,  there 
would  henceforth  be  no  friction  between  us. 
Then  I  would  come  into  my  own. 

But  a  little  daughter  came  instead  of  the 
longed-for  son.    I  was  sorry,  but  only  because 
I  had  hoped  that  the  baby  boy  would  make 
the  father  turn  more  often  to  me  for  affection. 
A  son  fills  a  man's  heart  with  so  much  pride 
that  it  makes  him  love  better  the  woman  who 
has  borne  him  a  man  child. 

Yet  John  was  grateful  for  the  little  girl,  I  saw 
that,  and  he  kissed  me  tenderly  and  spoke  of  her 
as  "our  baby." 

"You  are  not  disappointed  because  it  is  not  a 
boy?"  I  faltered,  as  be  bent  over  my  bed. 

"Indeed  I  am  not,"  he  said  heartily.  "Nothing 
is  sweeter  than  a  dear  little  daughter — as  I  know 
from  experience." 

Molly  again  I  As  he  spoke,  I  appreciated  that 
even  seeing  our  newborn  child  could  not  mean  to 
him  what  it  meant  to  me.  This  was  my  first 
child;  it  was  his  second. 

Though  Molly  paid  little  attention  to  the  new 
baby,  she  did  not  seem  jealous  of  it.  She  had  no 
need  to  be — for,  while  my  husband  was  gentle 
and  tender  with  his  tiny  child,  I  was  sure  he  did 
not  love  her  as  he  had  loved  his  first  wife's 
baby.  My  devotion  to  my  child  took  so  much 
of  my  time  and  Strength  that  John  depended 
more  than  ever  on  Molly  for  companionship. 
I  tried  not  to  mind.  In  this  case,  as  in  all 
(Continued  on  page  475) 
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rS  your  heart  all  right? 

That  is  a  question  you  should  ask 
yourself  very  earnestly  at  least  twice 
a  year.  If  your  heart  is  not  in  good 
condition  you  will  soon  be  out  of 
health  and,  unless  you  remedy  the 
difficulty,  you  may  regard  yourself 
as  heading  for  an  early  grave. 

It  should  be  known  that  there  are  more  deaths 
now  in  the  United  States  from  organic  heart 
disease  than  from  all  forms  of  tuberculosis 
consumption. 

So  it  would  appear  that  the  "great  white 
plague"  as  a  popular  bugaboo  might  very  well  be 
substituted  by  a  "great  red  plague"  of  heart 
disease  which  very  insistently  calls  for  attention 
because  it  is  not  a  receding  menace  but 
that  is  coming  on  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

The  facts  are  even  more  alarming  if  we  take 
into  consideration,  along  with  maladies  of 
the  heart  and  circulatory 
system,  the  closely 
related  diseases  of 
the  kidney's  and 
urinary  appa- 
ratus. President 
Elmer  E.  Ritten- 
house  of  the  Life 
Extension  In- 
stitute gave 
an  address  on 
the  subject 
at  the  Acad- 
emy of  Medi- 
cine in  New 
York  not  long 
ago  in  which  he 
stated  that  there 
are  now  approxi- 
mately 410,000 
deaths  in  the  United 
States  annually  from 
these  organic  diseases. 

As  illustrating  the 
rapid  progress  that 
these  "diseases  of 
old  age"  have  made 
in  recent  years, 
Mr.  Rittenhouse 
points  out  that: 
"In  thirtv 


Overhaul  Your  Own  Heart  Telephon- 
ing Across  the  Atlantic— The  City's 
Dangerous  Dogs— The  Rope  You  Want. 

by  Henry  Smith  Williams,  M.  D.,  LL  D. 


At  the  end  of  a  three-mile  race,  1 
the  facial  contortion  indicates  the  \ 
overtaxing  physical  strain. 

years  the  mortality  from 
these  organic  diseases  has 
increased  in  Massachusetts 
86  per  cent.;  in  15  Amer- 
ican cities  94  per  cent." 

It  would  seem,  then,  that 
there  must  be  something 
radically  wrong  in  the  manner  of  life 
of  the  adult  population  of  America — 
something  that  puts  an  undue  strain 
upon  the  heart,  with  calamitous  result 
to  that  organ  and  to  other  organs  that 
are  closely  associated  with  it. 

Eortunately  Mr.  Rittenhouse  follows 
up  his  alarming  statistics  with  this 
statement:  "I  believe  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  fully  eighty  per  cent,  of  these 
deaths  could  be  postponed 
from  a  few  days  to  a  num- 
ber of  years,  if  we  could 


people  personal 
hygiene  —  how  to 
guard  against  these 
afflictions." 

The  suggested  method 
of "  guarding  against  these 
afflictions"    is    to  have 
periodic  health  examinations 
to    detect    the    presence  of 
trouble    before  it  becomes  firm 
ly  seated.    That  was  what  I  had  in 
mind  when  I  suggested  that  you  should 
very  earnestly  confer  with  yourself — and,  what  is 
more  to  the  point,  with  your  physician — about  the 
condition  of  your  heart  at  least  twice  each  year. 
This  is  preeminently  a  case  where  a  stitch 
in  time  may  be  all-important.   The  time 
to  treat  heart  disease  to  best  advantage 
is  a  good  while  before  it  begins.  Here, 


of 
you 


A  radio- 
graph show- 
ing   a  much 
enlarged  heart 
—  dangerous, 
when  the  activity 
that  developed  it 
too  much  ceases. 

as  elsewhere  in 
medicine,  pre- 
vention is  better 
than  cure.    So  you 
may    wisely  have 
your  heart  looked  after  periodic- 
ally just  as  you  have  your  teeth 
examined. 

In  these  days  of  automobiles 
every  one  has  some  knowledge 
of  power-transforming  motors; 
but  few  of  us,  perhaps,  ever 
stop  to  consider  that  the  most 
wonderful  of  all  such  motors  is 
the  pumping  -machine  we  call 
the  heart.  This  amazing  little 
motor,  only  as  big  as  your  fist, 
and  stored  safely  away  in  your 
chest  where  under  normal  conditions  it  gives  you 
no  concern  whatever,  is  the  nearest  approach  to 
a  perpetual-motion  machine  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge.  It  begins  throbbing  when  the 
embryo  that  is  to  be  a  future  organism  is  scarcely 
more  than  a  fleck  of  protoplasm,  and  it  never 
stops  throbbing  during  the  entire  life  of  the 
organism.  Every  time  it  contracts  it  contracts 
to  the  full  extent  of  its  power.  It  may  vary  in 
strength  at  different  periods  of  one's  life,  owing  to 
change  of  nutrition;  but  at  any  given  time  its 
each  and  every  contraction  is  the  strongest  of 


A  nearer 
view  of  the 
blood  pressure 
apparatus  capable 
detecting  dangers 
are  not  aware  of. 
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which  it  is  capable.  It  may  beat  more  or  less 
rapidly,  to  accommodate  itself  to  varying  needs 
of  the  system,  but  each  and  every  piston-thrust, 
so  to  speak,  is  a  full-length  thrust.  There  is 
never  anything  "half-hearted"  about  the  heart's 
action,  so  long  as  it  acts  at  all. 

The  particular  work  that  the  heart  performs,  as 
of  course  you  are  aware,  is  the  propelling  of 
blood  through  the  arteries  and  capillaries  and 
veins.  The  torce  required  for  this  varies  consider- 
ably with  different  postures  of  the  body;  but 
there  is  always  a  considerable  resistance  to  the 
passage  of  the  blood,  owing  to  friction  and  to 
the  elasticity  of  the  arteries.  The  left  side  of 
the  heart,  which  drives  the  blood  through  the 
system  in  general,  expends  more  than  twice  the 
power  required  for  the  right  side  of  the  heart, 
which  sends  the  blood  only  through  the  lungs 
to  be  aerated.  The  amount  of  blood  sent  out 
at  a  single  contraction  may  be  as  small  as 
fifty- nine  cubic  centimeters  (about  two  ounces), 
and  may  increase  to  six  times  that  amount 
when  conditions  are  very  strenuous.  But  even 
in  relative  repose  the  blood  is  rushing  through 
the  heart  in  a  veritable  torrent.  And  th° 
flow  is  as  ceaseless  as  that  of  a  perennial 
spring.  Were  it  to  stop  for  a  moment, 
you  would  lose  consciousness;  a  few 
moments  more  and  life  is  extinct. 

Considered  in  this  light,  then,  the  heait 
is  revealed  as  an  apparatus  eminently  worthy 
of  attention  and  even  of  a  certain  amount  of 
deference  on  the  part  of  the  individual  to 
whose  necessities  it  caters.   Yet  it  prob- 
ably is  not  overstating  the  case  to  say 
that  most  of  us  treat  our  hearts 
with  very  little  consideration,  and 
that  many  of  us  seem  almost 
to  go  out  of  our  way  to  treat 
this  all-essential  motor  bad 
ly.   And  the  results  are 
shown  in  mortality  sta- 
tistics that  may  be 
further  summarized 


by  citing  Mr.  Rittenhouse's  estimate  that  more 
than  three  hundred  thousand  people  die  pre- 
maturely each  year  in  the  United  States  from 
preventable  or  remediable  maladies  of  the  heart 
and  circulatory  system  and  the  inseparable  as- 
sociated diseases  of  thekidneys. 

The  causes  that  ^JTj^^^^—  lead  to  ab- 
normality of  the  |  8k  -    hea  rl  and 


be  free  from  an  excess  of  impurities,  which  can 
only  be  the  case  if  kidneys  and  skin  are  in  good 
working  order. 
Secondly,  it 
means  that  rea- 
sonable aid  must 
be  given  the 
heart  through 


Marconi  expects  soon  to  talk  across  the  Atlantic — here 
is  one  of  his  wireless  telephones  in  operation. 


4  l»ni  lK»  ilrmfth  >,l  »  rr»p#  tool  by  loot,  by  winrf'nf  thr  rope  about 
■MHtafe  frtdultd  <ad  recorded  aaaouot  ol  force  apoo  it. 


A  day 's  round-up  of  stray  dogs ;  in  one  year  60, 000  dogs 
were  brought  in  from  the  streets  of  New  York  City, 
and  200,000  cats.    The  cat  on  the  rubbish  can  easily 
suggests  their  menace  as  disease  carriers. 

)lood  vessels  are  of  course  rather  nu- 
merous, if  considered  in  detail;  but  for 
the  present  purpose  they  may  be 
reduced  to  a  single  class- 
namely,  errors  of  nutri- 
tion. The  heart  is  prac 
tically  or  e 
solid  mass  of 
muscular  tis- 
sue, and  the 
work    it  is 
called  on  to 
perform  is 
rodigious. 
This  means 
that  the  blooc 
that  supplies 
ic  muscles 
nl    the  hear! 

and  arteries,  piralion  on 
i  n  CO  DO  m  0  n      which  puts  ; 

with  other  avoided. 

tissues,  must  The  pari 

C  a  f  r  y   I  h  e  harmful  in  I 

right  kind  of  of  excessive 

food  si  uffs,  eggs  and  le 

prepared     in  examples. 

the  digestive  this  type  l< 
t  r  a  (  1 ,  a  n  <l  dency  to  ha 
that  it  must 
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such 
exercise 
of  the 
)  o  d  i  I  y 
muscles  as 
facilitates  the 
flow  of  blood 
and  lymph 
on  one  hand, 
and  promotes 
healthy  t  rans- 
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"  Billydoos  fr'm  th'  most 
expinsive  people  in  our 
land  askin'  me  to  jine  a 
comity  that  is  sindin' 
useful  articles  to  th' 
poor  multichoods.  ' 


'ES,  sir,"  said 
Mr.  Dooley 
"we  ar-re 
th'  most 
gin'rous 
people 
in  th' 

wurruld.  I  say  it  with- 
out fear  iv  contradic- 
tion fr'm  anny  American. 
We're  the  most  gin'rous, 
big  -  hearted,    open  -  handed, 
help  -  ye'ersilf  -  anny  thing -we've- 
got-in-th'-house-is-ye'ers  nation  that 
was  iver  known.    I  tell  ye,  Hinnissy,  th'  way 
our  people,  an'  especyally  th'  beautiful  ladies 
iv  America,  has  antied  up  f'r  th'  suff 'rers  fr'm 
th'  war  in  Europe,  makes  me  proud.    I  see  a 
fellow  in"  th'  bread-line  in  Halsted  sthreet  yis- 
terdah  readin'  in  th'  paper  about  two  millyon 
dollars  bein'  sint  to  th'  people  iv  Galicya,  mind 
ye,  an'  ye  cud  see  at  a  glance  that  it  made 
his  bosom  heave  with  pride  an'  brought  a 
new  light  into  his  life.    In  a  thransport  iv 
enthusiasm,  as  Hogan  wud  say,  he 
danced  on  th'  pa-aper  an'  thin  laughed 
ontil  he  coughed. 

"An'  it  ain't  those  amongst  us  that  has 
rilitives  in  th'  disthressed  countries  who  ■ 
admit  th'  fact,  that  ar-re  doin'  th'  most,  1 
but  th'  proudest  mimbers  iv  our  ancient 
arrystocracy,  whose  fair  faces  has  smiled  on 
me  fr'm  th'  pa-apers  iver  since  th'  boom  in 
pig  iron  in  eighteen  hundherd  an'  ninety-eight. 
Whiniver  I  want  to  find  out  what  is  goin'  on  in 
th'  fash'nable  wurruld  I  buy  a  pa-aper  that  is 
published  in  th'  inthrests  iv  wurrukin'  th' 
wurrukin '-classes,  an'  here  I  read:  'S'ciety 
ladies  sail  f'r  Europe  to  nurse  th'  wounded. 
— S'ciety  ladies  do  th'  fox-throt  f'r  th' 
starvin'  people  in  Munich. — Pitcher  iv 
Cecil  van   Steenevant,  iv  Mitchigan 
Avnoo,  hi  a  box  at  th'  opry  sewin' 
penwipers  f'r  poor,  long-suffrin'  Monte- 
negro." | 
"I  see,"  said  Mr.  Hennessy. 
"An'  so  on.    It  gives  ye  a  new  idee  iv  these 
pampered  childher  iv  fortune  that  ye  thought 
so  cold,  whin  they  bumped  ye  with  their  auty- 
mobill.    They  have  hearts  like  our  own,  Hin- 
nissy, on'y  bigger.    Manny  iv  thim  ar-re  not 
aven  satisfied  to  stop  at  home  an'  give  up  their 
avenins  to  th'  grindin'  torture  iv  th'  wanstep  an' 
th'  dip  f'r  th'  binifit  iv  th'  ar-rmies  in  th'  field. 
There  are  hundherds  iv  them  in  Paris  at  this 
minyit  who  ar-re  on'y  waitin'  f'r  commissions  as 
gin'rals  to  go  to  th'  front,  an'  Gin'ral  Joffre 
repoorts  that  his  rethreat  was  intherrupted  be 
encountherin'  dense  masses  iv  American  ob- 
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sarvers.  While  in  countless  hospitals  in  Europe, 
th'  most  dazzlin'  iv  our  fair  shed  th'  radyance 
iv  their  beauty  on  wounded  soldiers  fr'm  Africa 
who  show  thim  with  childish  glee  mimintoes  iv  th' 
battle.  A  dock  who  has  just  returned  fr'm  th' 
front  says  they  do  wonderfully  well  as  nurses,  all 
things  considered.  'There  have  been  a  few  in- 
stances where  hot  mince  pie  was  administhered 


in  typhoid  cases  an'  maybe  wanst  or  twicet  where  th'  kerosene 
has  been  mistook  f'r  th'  casthor  ile,'  he  says.   '  But  con- 
sidherin'  th'  number  iv  patients  there  are  rilitively  few 
cases  where  death  can  achooly  be  thraced  to  th'  nursin',' 
he  says.   '  Besides,'  he  says,  '  there's  usully  a  thrained 
nurse  near  by  with  a  stomach  pump,'  he  says. 

"It's  a  very  fine  thing  to  see  these  boochoos 
American  crathers  donnin'  their  simple  but  at- 
tractive hospital  uniforms,  an'  hurryin'  fr'm 
th'  phottygrafters  to  shove  asideth'  pro-fissyonals, 

an'  tinderly 
administher  th' 
prescription  f'r 
th'  wan  in  the 
next  bed  to  a 
young  officer 
that  they'd 
niver  seen  be- 
fure  outside  iv 
'Th'  Pris'ner 
iv  Zinda.' 

"No  wonder 
sojers  who  ap- 
peared too 
much  hurted 
to  move,  now 
leap  from  their 
beds  an'  hop 
cheerfully 
back  to  th' 
firm'  line  after 
their  hair  has 
been  combed 
wanst  be  th' 
deft  fingers  iv 
these  angels. 

"It's  what  ye 
intind  to  do, 
not  what  ye 
do,  that  ought 
to  count  in 
this  wurruld, 
aven  if  it 
don't. 

"An'  any- 
how if  I  had  a 

spear  iv  hair  I'd  rather  have  it  tugged  be  a 
fair  lady  thin  smoothed  by  a  German  barber. 
"Th'  pa-aper  said  th'  other  day  there  were 
four  hundherd  thousan' onemployed  in  New  York. 

There  is  no  nicissity  f'r  anny  able-bodied 
man  or  woman  to  be  out  iv  imployment. 
These  people  shud  go  into  relief  wurruk. 
There's  plinty  f'r  all.    F'r  th'  first  time 
in  me  life  th'  letther  carryer  has  begun 
to  have  a  feelin'  iv  respict  f'r  me  as  a  man 
iv  importance.  Ivry  hour  he  staggers  up 
load  iv  billydoos  fr'm  th'  most  expinsive 
people  in  our  land  askin'  me  to  jine  a  comity  that 
is  sindin'  useful  articles  to  th'  sorrowin'  multi- 
choods or  th'  gallant  sojers  iv  those  barbarous 
but  pitcheresque  counthries  acrost  th'  sea.  I 
always  jine.    'Tis  aisier  thin  givin'.  Long  ago, 
Hinnissy,  I  larned  that  whin  me  heart  ached  f'r 
others  th'  on'y  way  I  cud  save  mesilf  fr'm  fi- 
nancial roon  was  to  jine  a  charity  organization. 
In  that  way  I  cud  sthrangle  me  kindly  impulses, 
f'r  it  takes  a  rugged  man  to  exthract  money 
fr'm  himsilf . 

"I'm  noothral  in  me  charities  as  in  me  polly- 
ticks.    I  don't  give  ahnything  to  arinybody. 

"But  I'm  on  a  comity  to  buy  new  bells  f'r  a 
church  in  Antwerp,  an'  to  provide  puttees  f'r 
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Gin'ral  von  Hindenburg  writes: 
'Manny  thanks  f'r  th'  consign- 
ment iv  opry  hats.    We  have 
found  ye'er  gift  iv  gr-reat 
Iv     use  in  rushin'  reinforce- 
f  jL      irents  iv  beer   to  th' 
XfrL       outer  threnches.'" 
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Lord  Kitchener.  I'm  on  th'  advisory  boord  iv  a 
s'ciety  iv  young  ladies  that  ar-re  knittin'  silk 
neckties  f'r  th'  tieless  Rooshyans.  I'm  a  mimber 
iv  an  organ-ization  that  keeps  Gin'ral  von  Hin- 
denburg  supplied  with  fresh  lilies-iv-th'-valley 
ivry  mornin',  an'  another  that  has  agreed  to 
pro-vide  a  package  iv  peppermint  an'  two  ounces 
iv  canary  bur-rd  seed  to  ivry  English  cavalryman 
who  has  got  th'  Yictorya  Cross  or  comes  fr'm  a 
count}-  fam'ly.  I'm  busy  ivry  afthernoon.  fr'm 
three  to  four  at  th'  headquarthers  iv  th'  Ameri- 
can Turkish  Relief  Comity  that's  supplyin' 
cigareet-holders  an'  dance  music  to  th'  disolated 
hareems  iv  Turkey.  I'm  threasurer  iv  a  comity 
that's  providin'  hammocks  an'  popcorn  to  th' 
German  Gin'ral  Staff,  an'  sicrety  iv  wan  that  is 
sindin'  wrist  watches  to  th'  inthrepid  Servyans. 
I'm  givin'  a  concert  on  a  concertina  this  afther- 
noon f'r  th'  comity  that  is  shippin'  goloshes,  or 
goolashes.  I  can't  make  out  which,  to  th'  Hun- 
garyan  army.  An'  whin  ye  come  in  I  was  just 
answerin'  a  letter  fr'm  an  American  lady,  tim- 
prarily,  but  she  hopes  permanently,  in  England, 
who  has  turned  her  beautiful  mansyon  into  a 
hospital  f'r  disabled  jooks,  objick  mathrimony. 

"Thanks  to  our  binivolence,  ivry  ship  that 
sails  to  th'  homes  iv  our  dear  frinds  acrost  th' 
seas  an'  ain't  ayether  seized  or  torpedoed  be 
them,  carries  toys  to  Nuremberg,  jam  to  Eng- 
land, sausage  to  Breslau,  Californya  champagne 
to  Paris.  Befure  th'  year  is  out  these  savage 
thribes  will  have  an  ample  supply  iv  billyard 
cues,  feather  dusters,  curtain-rods,  book-marks, 
doilies,  curlin'  ir'ns,  hair  dye,  stove  polish,  Christ- 
mas calendars,  bank  statements,  finger  bowls,  an' 
tunin'  forks. 

"Do  th'  onforchnit  Euro-peens  apprecyate 
what  we  done?  Ye  bet  they  do,  Hinnissy. 
They'se  nawthin'  a  proud  haythen  thribe  likes  so 
much  as  bein'  pathronized  be  a  race  descinded 
fr'm  mimbers  iv  their  own  wurrukin'  classes. 
Lord  Kitchener  writes:  'Ye'er  gifts  has  been 
received  an'  dumped.  They  will  do  much  to 
strenthen  th'  bonds  that  unites  our  two  coun- 
thries  in  brotherly  love.  Thanks  to  ye'er  won- 
dherful  gin'rosity  our  ar-rmy  is  now  over-supplied 
with  hand-knitted  silk  mufflers.  So  plaze  sind 
no  more,  as  th'  established  military  custom  in  th' 
threnches  is  to  use  th'  coatsleeve.    Wud  suggist 

that  fr'm 
now  on  ye 
ship  on'y 
sixteen-inch 
guns  or,  bct- 
ther  still,  cash 
money,  which 
can  be  more 
readily  trans- 
ported in  bulk 
thin  th'  car- 
go iv  home- 
made to- 
rn a  t  o 
ketchup 


that  was  so  gin'rously  donated  be  th 
s'ciety  ladies  iv  Sparta,  Ohio,  an'  now 
reddens  th'  flowin'  Marne. 
I   return  herewith  th'  ac- 
companyin'  phottygrafts  an' 
offers  iv  marredge  as  on- 
suited  to  military 
purposes.'  Gin'ral 
Joffre  writes:  'In 
reply  to  ye'er  threat 
to  sind  a  cargo  iv 
abdominal  bands  to  me  gal- 
lant ar-rmy,  I  respictfully 
suggist  that  ye  do  not 
do  so,  as  me  brave 
fellows  has  no  stom- 


ach f'r  American  music'  Gin'ral  von 
Hindenburg  writes:  '  Many  thanks  f'r  th'  consign- 
ment iv  opry  hats  which  shud  bind  our  gr-reat 
nation  to  ye'er  little  Deutschland  acrost  th'  sea. 
We  have  found  ye'er  gift  iv  gr-reat  use  in  rushin' 
reinforcements  iv  beer  to  th'  threnches.'  Th' 
sicrety  iv  th'  Countess  zu  und  von  und  ober 
Mocksnixaus  writes  fr'm  Vienna  that  th'  sicond 
gardener  iv,  th'  highborn  wan  will  graciously 
receive  conthributions  fr'm  th'  comity  whose 
chairman  she  pleasantly  remimbers  fr'm  th' 
time  whin  he  used  to  hold  her  horse. 

"So  they're  plazed  an'  we're  plazed.  I  like 
th'  idee  iv  siparatin'  me  charities  fr'm  th' 
surroundin's  I'm  used  to.  Charity  begins  at 
home,  they  say,  but  it  ought  to  have  a  chance  to 
get  away  an'  not  linger  around  in  th'  humdrum 
life  iv  th'  neighborhood.  Let  it  skip  off  to 
foreign  parts,  says  I,  an'  look  f'r  adventure,  ex- 
citement, an'  romance.  It's  pleasanter  to  give 
food  to  a  starvin'  man  thin  to  see  him  eat  it. 
Th'  farther  away  th'  objicks  iv  our  sympathies 
is  th'  betther  we  like  thim.  It's  aisier  to  cry 
over  a  suffrin'  Rooshyan  in  Rooshya  thin  over 
his  brother  who  lives  nex'  dure  an'  votes  agin  ye. 
Whin  me  heart  goes  out  to  human  suffrin'  it 
don't  stop  at  Gary,  Indyanny,  but  dances  on 
to  some  town  in  Europe  that  looks  as  though 
'twas  built  be  th'  scene  painter  f'r  a  comic  opry. 

"So  ivrybody  is  provided  f'r,  as  Hogan  says, 
ac-coordin'  to  th'  square  iv  his  distance  fr'm 
headquarthers.  I  don't  quarl  with  annywan 
who  gives  up,  no  matther  where,  whin,  or  how 
he  does  it.  Nawthin'  is  a  finer  sight  thin  a 
great  nation  in  th'  act  iv  onbeltin'.  I'm  cheered 
ivry  time  I  see  anny  wan  wrenched  fr'm  his 
money,  whether  be  good  nature,  sympathy, 
pride,  imitation,  foorce,  or  fraud.  If  anny 
man  wud  like  to  think  iv  his  money  roman- 
tically swaggerin'  around  Europe,  an'  bein' 
thanked  be  kings,  ye  can't  make  me  mad.  Castin' 
our  bread  on  th'  wather  is  what  we  ar-re  doin' 
an'  it  will  return  to  us,  prob'ly  in  th'  form  iv  an 
ultimatum.  But  it's  hard  f'r  me  to  explain 
it  to  me  arnychist  frind,  Levinsky,  who  lives 
down  th'  sthreet.  Ye  know  him.  He's 
a  dacint  fellow  who  has  little  recreation 
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It  makes  me 
proud  iv  me  counthry 
to  see  these  young  and 
boochoos  crathers  in  th' 
hospitals.    No  wondher  sojers 
now  leap  fr'm  their  beds  an'  hop 
cheerfully  back  to  th'  fir  in'  line  aft  her 
their  hair  has  been  combed  just  wanst. " 

jgr  but  thinkin'  iv  throwin'  a  bomb 
some  day  an'  bein'  ilicted  Kaiser,  a 
L^ky  dacint,  hard-wurrukin'  little  shrimp  iv  a 
man.  He's  a  suff  rer  fr'm  th'  war  an'  wan 
iv  th'  worst.  Whin  th'  German  army  marched 
through  Bilgium  they  didn't  thrample  on  annybody 
with  their  big  boots  harder  thin  on  Levinsky.  Ye 
see  whin  th'  little  man  shook  off  th'  yoke  iv  tyranny 
an'  come  over  here  an'  landed  on  th'  goolden 
sthreets  iv  Chicago,  a  recrootin'  officer  fr'm  an  em- 
ployment agency  armed  him  with  a  shovel  an'  a 
pick  an'  put  him  into  th'  threnches.  Th'  threnches 
was  owned  be  me  frind  Grogan,  th'  soor  conthrac- 
tor,  an'  Levinsky  stayed  on  th'  firin'  line  till  last 
August,  whin  he  was  bounced.  Th'  war  came 
along,  Grogan  shut  down  on  his  wurruk,  fired 
th'  firin'  line,  an'  jined  a  relief  comity  f'r  th' 
sojers  in  Eastern  Prooshya  got  up  be  his  daughter 
Clarice.  East  Prooshya  is  th'  name  iv  th' 
hivenly  paradise  that  Levinsky  left  because  he 
didn't  want  to  be  a  sojer.  He  was  in  here 
yisterdah,  th' little  man  was,  an'  says  he,  'That 
brother  iv  mine  always  was  th'  lucky  fellow.' 
'What's  happened  to  him?'  says  I.  'He's  got  a 
good  job  in  a  thrench  an'  I've  lost  mine,'  he  says. 
'No  wan  iver  sint  me  anny  silk  mufflers,'  he  says. 

"He  can't  see  that  a  freeman  out  iv  a  job 
is  betther  off  thin  a  sojer  fightin'  to  defind  a 
tyranny,  th'  soulless  little  haythen.  He  doesn't 
pity  his  brother.  He  invies  him.  All  iv  his 
own  ambition  is  to  get  back  into  a  thrench.  He 
says  Grogan's  threnches  weren't  half  as  comfort- 
able  as  th'  Kaiser's.  His  brother  writes  to  him 
that  th'  trenches  he's  in  three  days  out  iv  six  has  a 
nice  boord  flure  an  there's  a  cozy  little  dugout 
where  th'  boys  go  in  whin  they  knock  off  wurruk 
an'  set  beside  a  hot  stove  an' play  checkers,  smoke 
aseegar,  or  take  a  dhrink.  Th'  governmint  feeds 
him,  pays  him  fine  wages,  he  has  a  soot  iv  betther 
clothes  thin  he  iver  wore  in  his  life,  an'  he's 
guaranteed  a  jol>  as  long  as  th'  C/.ar  an' t  h'  Kaiser 
don't  speak,  which  he  hopes  will  be  a  long  time, 
lie  wudden'l  care  much  if  they  niver  made  up. 
The  wife  is  provided  f'r  an'  he  don't  have  to  go 
home  to  tell  her  where  he's  been  more  thin  wanst 
a  month.  It  is  t hrue  t hat.  ivry  three  days  he  is 
sint  fr'm  th'  trenches  an'  made  to  take  a  bath 
an'  change  his  dot  lies.  But  this  is  soon  over  an' 
f'r  the  rest  iv  th'  week  he  lives  in  a  nobleman V 
l  hatoo  with  his  feet  on  a  marble  top  table, 
playin'  a  mclojcon. 

(Continued  on  p&gt  .160) 
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No  Boiling — 

Charming  Flavour! 


A  scant  spoonful  of  the 
powder  stirred  in  a  cup  of  hot 
water  —  and  you  have 

INSTANT 


POSTUM 


— quick  as  a  wink! 

It  is  regular  Postum  reduced  to  solu- 
ble form,  with  a  snappy,  Java-like  taste, 
but — like  regular  Postum — free  from  the 
harmful  coffee-drug,  caffeine. 

The  effects  of  caffeine  poisoning  from 
coffee  drinking  show  in  various  ways,  but 

always  "there's  the  cause"  which  must  be  removed  before  relief 
can  come. 

Some  go  so  far  they  can't  get  back,  but  there's  a  vast  army 
of  sensible  ones  who  have  made  personal  test,  and  have  regained 
comfortable  health  by  quitting  coffee  and  using  Postum.     •  , 

It's  a  fine  thing  to  be  well  and  have  body  and  brain  work  in 
harmony,  without  interference  from  coffee  or  any  other  drug. 

A  ten  days'  trial  will  show  any  coffee  drinker 

"There's  a  Reason"  for  POSTUM 

Grocers  sell  both  kinds. 
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That's  Your 
Friend,  The 
B.  V.  D.  Label, 
Boys!" 


Take  a  mental  snapshot 
of  that  Red  IV wen  Label, 
Tom,  and  you  won't 
be  fooled  as  I've  been  once. 
Now,  they  can't  sell  me  any- 
thing but  B.V.  D.  Underwear. 
I'm  just  as  particular  about 
my  underclothes  as  I  am  about 
my  outer  clothes. 

« 

"I  prefer  B.V.D.  because  it  feels  so 
soft  and  fits  so  good.  Take  my 
word  for  it,  it's  certainly  cool  and 
comfortable,  washes  up  like  new 
and  (jives  me  no  end  of  wear.  I 
don't  buy,  if  the  B.  V.  D.  Red 
Woven  Label  is  missing." 

On  ever-;  B.  V.  D.  Undergarment  is  seived  This  Red  Woven  Label 
K AD  E> 'or't  HE." ; 


B.  V.  D.  Union  Suit* 
(Pat.  V.  S.  A.  4-10-07; 
11.00,  ft.  SO,  92.00,  13.00 
aixJ  15.00  the  Suit. 


B.V.D. 


B.  V.  D.  Coat  Cut  Under- 
shirts and  Knee  Length 
Drawers,  50c,  75c,  51.00 
and  $\.  50  the  Garment 
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Book  of  the  Month    King  Albert's  Book 

By  Permission  of  Hearst's  International  Library  Co. 


By  Hall  Caine: 

A LITTLE  Kingdom,  dedicated  to  lib- 
erty, has  "kept  the  pledge  and  died 
for  it." 

As  Belgium  has  thus  become  the  martyr 
nation  of  the  war,  however  great  the  sacri- 
fices which  the  other  Allies  have  had  to 
make,  it  seems  reasonable  to  expect  that 
in  view  of  her  limitless  and  undeserved  suf- 
ferings, the  deepest  feelings  of  human  nature 
will  be  stirred  to  an  infinite  pity,  and  that 
in  the  present  dark  hour  of  her  utmost  need 
the  world  will  see  that  it  is  not  more  impor- 
tant that  the  material  succor  of  food  and 
clothing  should  be  found  for  the  bodies  of 
her  stricken  and  impoverished  people  than 
that  comfort  and  solace  should  be  offered 
to  their  souls.  Therefore  this  book  is  pub- 
lished as  the  united  voice  of  the  world's 
gratitude  to  Belgium  for  her  unexampled 
heroism,  and  of  its  sympathy  with  her  in 
the  heavy  price  she  has  to  pay  in  discharging 
the  sublime  duty  which  Destiny  laid  upon 
her  of  fighting  by  our  side  for  the  liberties 
of  all. 

Never  before,  perhaps,  have  so  many  illus- 
trious names  been  inscribed  within  the  covers 
of  a  single  volume,  but  "  King  Albert's  Book" 
has  a  significance  which  even  transcends  its 
distinction.  Out  of  the  storm  of  battle  a 
great  new  spirit  of  brotherhood  has  been 
born  into  the  world,  calling  together  the 
scattered  and  divided  parts  of  it,  uniting 
them  in  a  single  mind,  a  single  sentiment,  a 
single  purpose,  so  that  here,  in  love  of  justice 
and  in  hatred  of  oppression,  speaking  in 
many  voices  and  many  tongues  but  from 
only  one  soul,  which  enkindles  the  earth  as 
with  a  holy  fire,  men  and  women  of  all  civil- 
ised countries  have  drawn  closer  and  clasped 
hands. 

Belgians,  in  the  person  of  your  heroic 
young  Sovereign  we  salute  you.  The 
statesmanship,  the  learning,  the  wisdom,  the 
genius  of  the  world  lay  tribute  at  your  feet. 


By  Rudyard  Kipling: 

""THROUGH  learned  and  laborious  years 

They  set  themselves  to  find 
Fresh  terrors  and  undreamed-of  fears 
To  heap  upon  mankind. 

All  that  they  drew  from  heaven  above 

Or  digged  from  earth  beneath, 
They  laid  into  their  treasure-trove 

And  arsenals  of  death, 

While,  for  well-weighed  advantage'  sake, 

Ruler  and  ruled  alike 
Built  up  a  faith  they  meant  to  break 

When  the  fit  hour  should  strike. 

They  traded  with  the  careless  earth, 

And  good  return  it  gave; 
They  plotted  by  their  neighbor's  hearth 

The  means  to  make  him  slave. 

When  all  was  readied  to  their  hand 
They  loosed  their  hidden  sword 

And  utterly  laid  waste  a  land 
Their  oath  was  pledged  to  guard. 

Coldly  they  went  about  to  raise 

To  life  and  make  more  dread 
Abominations  of  old  days, 

That  men  believed  were  dead. 

They  paid  the  price  to  reach  their  goal 

Across  a  world  in  flame, 
But  their  own  hate  slew  their  own  soul 

liefore  that  victory  came. 


By  Joseph  H.  Choate: 

[ JNDER  the  gallant  lead  of  the  hemic 
liclgian  King,  his  down-trodden  and 
afflicted  pCOplfl  have  been  lighting  for  lili- 
iriy,  and  to  maintain  the  plighted  faith 
of  nations,  which  guaranteed  it  to  llic-ni. 
Those  who  were  guilty  of  an  awful  bicai  h  oi 
faith,  confessed  their  crime  while  in  the  ac  t 
of  committing  it,  and  pleaded  necessity, 
i ab  olvc  I  Ik  ni  from  ;ill  la  w,  ;i  plea  w  hie  li 
the-  whole  civilised  world  refuses  lo  accept. 

Ah  neutrals,  by  international  law  and  b> 
our  own  law,  our  hands  arc-  lied  and  will  re- 
main SO,    liul  our  he  arts  go  whither  they  li  it. 


By  Marie  Corelli: 

JyJAKER  of  Heaven  and  Earth, 

Thou,  who  hast  given  birth 
To  moving  millions  of  predestined  spheres, 

Thou,  whose  resistless  might 

Resolves  the  Wrong  to  Right 
Missing  no  moment  of  the  measured  years, — 

Behold,  we  come  to  Thee! 
We  lift  our  swords,  unsheath'd,  towards  Thy 
throne — 

Look  down  on  us,  and  see 
Our  Sister-Nation,  ruined  and  undone!  ■ 
Martyred  for  nobleness,  for  truth  and  trust; 
Help  us,  O  God,  to  raise  her  from  the  dust! 

By  Arnold  Bennett: 

AND  now,  what  I  imagine  is  the  ultimate 
■r*-  return,  by  Ostend,  by  Zeebrugge,  by 
Antwerp,  and  by  the  trains  from  the  south, 
of  exiled  Belgians  into  Belgium!  Their  thrill 
will  far  outdo  the  thrill  of  the  eager  ingenuous 
tourist.  They  will  pass  through  emotions — 
at  once  tragic  and  trumphant,  terrible  and 
exquisite — such  as  fate  has  accorded  to  no 
other  people  in  the  modern  age.  Confronted 
by  ruin  and  desolation,  appalled  by  the  im- 
mense task  of  reconstruction  that  lies  be- 
fore them,  saddened  by  the  recollection  of 
indescribable  woe,  impoverished  and  be- 
reaved but  not  enfeebled,  they  will  be 
heartened  by  the  obstinate  courage  which 
through  every  disaster  has  kept  them  a 
nation,  and  by  the  living  splendid  hope  of 
the  future. 


By  Emmeline  Pankhurst: 

HPHE  women  of  Great  Britain  will  never 
forget  what  Belgium  has  done  for  all 
that  women  hold  most  dear. 

In  the  days  to  come  mothers  will  tell  their 
children  how  a  small  but  great-souled  nation 
fought  to  the  death  against  overwhelming 
odds  and  sacrificed  all  things  to  save  the 
world  from  an  intolerable  tyranny. 

By  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward: 

DEACE  reigns  on  All  Saints'  Day  in  this 
valley  of  the  Chilterns.  And,  meanwhile, 
how  goes  it  150  miles  away,  where  Belgians, 
Frenchmen,  and  Englishmen  are  fighting 
in  the  trenches  of  the  Belgians.  "They 
told  us  to  hold  the  trenches  for  twenty- 
four  hours;  we  held  them;  then  they  said, 
'Hold  them  forty-eight  hours  more,'  and  we 
have  done  it."  So  ran  one  of  the  most  soul- 
stirring  messages  of  war  ever  written.  They 
have  done  it!  And  now  the  English  and 
French  have  come  up,  and  the  little  army 
which  has  saved  the  left  wing  and  protected 
Calais  may  fall  back  a  while  to  count  its 
dead.    One  in  three,  they  say — one  in  three! 

By  Israel  Zan^will: 

■NJOW,  whatever  be  the  rights  or  wrongs 
of  war,  one  thing  seems  clear.  The 
weapons  are  wrong.  Brain  against  brain, 
soul  against  soul,  thought  against  thought, 
art  against  art,  man,  in  short,  against  man  - 
there  lies  the  fight  of  the  future.  After  such 
c  ivilised  fashion,  indeed,  the  Anglo-German 
contest  has  long  been  raging,  and  the  German 
has  been  winning  all  along  the  line.  His 
patience,  his  industry,  his  nice  study  of  his 
customers,  has  everywhere  swept  the  Eng- 
lishman aside.  Why  was  Germany  not  con- 
tent with  this  victorious  campaign,  with  Ihis 
campaign  worthy  of  human  beings?  ll  is 
only  the  inferior  peoples  that  need  the  sword 


By  Maeterlinck: 


rp0  the  Editor  of  King  Albert's  Hook: 
li  is  not  for  me  to  ling  the  glories  of  my 

little  country  at  this  niomenl,  .ind  Indeed 
you  have  clnnc  so  yourself  with  suc  h  a  true 
and  noble  eloquence  that  it  would  be  difli- 
1  ult  to  add  anything  lo  your  Introduction. 
Your  words  brought  lears  to  my  eyes.  They 
bear  the  highesl  testimony  we  can  hope  for 
in  history,  for  they  speak  in  the  name  of  a 
great  people  to  Whom  honor,  loyally,  faith 
I0  solemn  covenants,  and  silent,  tenacious, 
invincible   COUiage   have   always   been  the 

very  law  of  [He. 

U  il  li  all  my  heart ,  thank  ycul 
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Build  Your  Own  Summer  Cottage 


Any  Cottage  Shown  Above  For  Less  Than 


Here's  Good  News  for  Outdoor  Lovers 

VACATION  days  are  coming!    Let's  fill  them  with  the 
finest  of  summer  pleasures — a  cottage  on  the  shore. 

And  best  of  all,  let's  build  our  own  cottage,  fashion  it  with  our  own  hands. 
A  week  will  do  it— complete  it— a  Sovereign  Readi-Cut  Summer  Cottage.  It's 
the  very  best  of  fun ;  the  work  is  easy  and  the  cost  so  small. 


Famous 
Dollar-a-Knot 
Guarantee 

The  ALADDIN 
Dollar  -  a  -  Knot 
Guarantee  is  a  clear 
expression  and  a 
concrete  example 
of  our  confidence  in 
our  lumber.  It  is 
your  protection, 
over  our  signature 
of  Highest  Quality. 
Aladdin  prices 
speak  for  them- 
selves —  and  never 
fail  to  astonish 
home  builders. 
Aladdin  customers 
save  as  high  as 
$1000  on  their 
homes.  The  great 
catalog  —  the  origi- 
nal Readi-Cut  cat- 
alog— will  interest 
and  please  you. 
It  is  sent  free,  for 
the  asking. 


Sovereign  Summer  Cottages 

Sovereign  Readi-Cut  Summer  Cottages  are  built  on  the  same  ' 
system  as  our  famous  ALADDIN  homes.  They're  built  of  the 
same  wonderful  material,  too  —  the  lumber  that  has  made 
ALADDIN  famous  over  the  world.  The  sawing,  measuring  and 
fitting  is  all  done  in  our  famous  mills— by  experts.  Your  "work" 
is  but  to  put  the  material  in  place  and  drive"  the  nails.  And 
how  fast  it  grows  under  your  hands!  You  alone  can  equal 
the  work  of  three  carpenters— and  without  any  previous  exper- 
ience. We'll  guarantee  this  statement.  And  you  will  have  the 
strongest,  sturdiest  and  tightest  cottage  on  the  shore— and 
the  handsomest. 

Sovereign  Cottages  from  $100  Up 
— Complete 

Put  one  year's  rental  into  a  Sovereign  Cottage  and  it's  yours 
for  all  the  summers  that  follow. 

Send  for  the  big  catalog  today  and  see  for  yourself  how  cheaply 
you  can  own  your  own  summer  cottage.  You  receive  it  at  the 
station  complete.  All  lumber  is  shipped  cut  to  fit,  together  with 
all  doors,  windows,  glass,  shingles,  hardware,  locks,  nails,  paint 
and  trim— everything.  No  delay  waiting  for  materials— and 
you'll  save  one-third  at  least.  Hunter's  Lodges,  $100;  four-room 
cottages  with  porch,  $198;  seven-room  cottages  with  36x8  ft. 
porch  $443.  Whatever  price,  size  or  design  you  want,  you'll 
find  in  the  splendid  Sovereign  line  of  cottages.  Shall  we  send 
you~the  catalog  at  once  ? 

Aladdin  Readi-Cut  Houses 

The  fame  of  ALADDIN  Readi-Cut  Houses  has  spread  to 
every  hamlet  in  this  broad  country.  The  word  ALADDIN 
has  come  to  mean  Quality  Homes,  Economy  Homes— and  Hap- 
py Homes  Wherever  you  live,  some  neighbor  is  now  living  hap- 
pily in  his  ALADDIN.  Let  us  direct  you  to  him  Talk  with 
him  Ask  him  how  he  enjoyed  the  winter  in  his  ALADD1JN 
the  below  zero  weather  that  tests  the  warmth  of  construction. 
Ask  him  about  ALADDIN  Golden  Rule  Service  Ask  him  about 
ALADDIN  money  saving  prices.    These  tests  hit  ALADLUIN 


out  of  the  experiment  class.  You  are  safe  in  your  dealings  with 
ALADDIN  as  you  are  with  your  own  bank. 


What  You  Get 

ALADDIN  houses  are  complete.  You  get  material  absolutely 
guaranteed  to  be  sufficient  for  the  completion  of  your  house,  as 
follows:  Sills,  cut  to  fit;  joists,  cut  to  fit;  studding,  cut  to  fit; 
building  paper;  subfloor,  cut  to  fit;  rafters,  cut  to  fit;  roof  sheath- 
ing, cut  to  fit;  siding,  cut  to  fit;  outside  finish;  knotless  flooring, 
cut  to  fit;  lath  and  plaster  or  plaster  board;  knotless  inside  finish, 
knotless  doors,  knotless  casings,  knotless  base  board,  windows, 
sash,  glass,  nails  of  all  sizes,  locks,  hinges,  tin  flashing,  paints, 
oils,  varnishes,  stains,  putty  and  shellac,  with  complete  drawings, 
illustration  and  instructions  for  erection — The  Complete  House. 
The  big  ALADDIN  Catalog  No.  1 200  tells  all  the  interesting  facts. 

Ask  About  the  Complete  5 -Room 
ALADDIN  House  for  $298 

Catalog  Coupon— Tear  Here  ^ 

)DIN  1  North  American  Construction  Co. 

1201  Aladdin  Ave,  Bay  City,  Mich. 

Please  send  Catalog  No.  1200. 
Summer  Cottage  (    )  Dwelling  (  ) 


Mills  in  Michigan,  Florida, 


Louisiana  and  Oregon 

1201  ALADDIN  AVENUE 


—  fx  ur»l\/IF  R1III  OFRS  II  1201  ALADDIN  AVt-INUi 

North  American  Construction  Co.,  ¥§m™eu~  Bay  city,  mich 


Name 


Street   

Town  State. 
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Make  your 

>  KODAK 
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'HE  most  important  photographic 
development  in  two  decades,  is  the 
Autographic  Kodak.  It  makes  the  record  authentic; 
answers  the  questions:  When  did  I  make  this?  Where  was 
this  taken  ?  Every  negative  worth  taking  is  worth  such 
date  and  title.  With  the  Autographic  Kodak  you  make 
the  record,  almost  instantly,  on  the  film. 

It's  very  simple.  Open  the  door  in  the  back  of  Kodak, 
write  the  desired  data  on  the  red  paper,  expose  for  a  sec- 
ond or  so,  close  the  door.  When  the  film  is  developed,  the 
records  appear  on  the  intersections  between  the  negatives. 

This  autographic  feature  having  now  been  incorporated 
in  the  most  important  Kodak  models,  we  have  arranged  to 
take  care  of  our  old  customers  by  supplying  Autographic 
Backs  for  Kodaks  of  these  models. 

The  old  Kodak  can  be  brought  up  to  date  at  small  cost, 
and  there  is  no  extra  charge  for  autographic  film.  Make  your 
Kodak  Autographic. 

PRICE-LIST  OF  AUTOGRAPHIC  BACKS. 


No.  l  Kodak  Junior,  .... 

Si.50 

No.  4  Folding:  Pocket  Kodak, 

-  $4.00 

1.50 

No.  I A  Kodak  Junior.  - 

3.00 

No.  4A  Folding-  Kodak,  - 

No.  U  Fold.  Pocket  Kodak  K.R.  Type, 

3.30 

No.  1A  Special  Kodak,  - 

4.00 

No.  3  Foldiae  Pocket  Kodak. 

3.5U 

No.  3  Special  Kodak. 

4.00 

No.  JA  Folding  Pocket  Kodak.  - 

3.76 

No.  3A  Special  Kodak,  - 

4.25 

Catalogue  free  at  your  dealer' s,  or  by  mail, 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


Our  Customer*' 
Letters  Show  at 
Much  or  More  Thin 

1/Saved! 

/2 


diamond  Banking 
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,  i | dr .  d •  3   No.  J74891     I—  let. 

tl  r»»l  i—  maliti  xtranrlr  brill. 
MhM.ui  •! .  P^BSP  rin«.  Try  to 

1  •       •  •  110     u-c.il  L,..n 

4m.  mrnUf^m.  timmn'm  unpaid  T«an 
»  »•  IrataJ  lUuli.OOUKMl. 

Examination  FREE  ,'  '  '. 
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Offer 


New  Bulletin 


JOS.  DtROY  &  SONS 

«24|  O-Hott  gldft.      PMtttourgh,  fm. 


This  7x7  ft.  Wall  Tent 

Genuine I ull-weiKnt  8  oz .  duck, 
complete  with  poles,  ropes  and 
pins.  Big  enough  for  4  boys. 
Fine  to  sleep  in.  Boy  scouts 
think,  it  RTeat.To  avoid  the  sum- 
mer rush  we  make  this  rock-bottom  offer  now. 


$475 


Bargains 


The  tent  offer  is  way 
below  the  dealers* 
price.  Direct  from 
our  gigantic  factory  to  you.  We  guarantee  the 
goods  as  of  the  highest  quality. 

Write  for  Free  Camp  Guide 

Our  new  1915  Kdition  Valuable  Catalogue  and 
Camp  Guide  is  now  ready  for  mailing.  It  gives 
you  the  fullest  ramp  advice.  We  send  this  fine 
book  prepaid  if  you  write.  Send  for  it  today. 
(Canadians  must  rnt  lose  10c  bemuse  of  duty.) 


D>pt.  124 


H.Channon  Company 
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My   Life's  Story 

(Continued  from  page  423) 


DeMille,  as  she  wiped  the  tears  from  her 
eyes.  She  had  heard  the  interview  in  the 
next  room. 

At  the  end  of  the  week,  DeMille  and  I 
went  to  Mr.  Frohman  with  our  completed 
manuscript.  The  next  day  was  Sunday  and  at 
two  o'clock  I  was  on  my  way  to  the  "Madi- 
son House,"  where  Mrs.  Carter  had  rooms. 
I  gave  her  a  few  plays  to  help  her  to  memo- 
rize and  promised  to  hear  her  read  on  the 
following  Sunday. 

DeMille  and  I  returned  to  Echo  Lake,  and 
every  day  Mrs.  Carter  wrote  to  remind  me 
of  my  promise.  In  the  meantime,  I  arranged 
to  hear  her  on  the  stage  of  the  Lyceum,  and 
the  following  Sunday  we  met  at  the  theater. 

That  night  she  left  for  Chicago,  where  her 
divorce  case  was  to  come  up  in  court.  Every 
conceivable  force  was  marshaled  against 
her,  and  she  was  virtually  crucified  by  public 
opinion. 

Mrs.  Carter  had  no  idea  of  the  rudiments 
of  acting.  In  Chicago  she  had  been  a  bril- 
liant drawing-room  figure.  Very  graceful 
in  private  life,  she  became  awkward  and  sell- 
conscious  on  the  stage.  Our  first  lesson  in- 
cluded a  series  of  physical  exercises  to  secure 
a  certain  grace  and  ease  of  motion. 

I  had  arranged  with  the  Lyceum  to  let  me 
use  the  stage  regularly  in  return  for  my 
work  on  "The  Prince  and  the  Pauper,"  but 
this  arrangement  was  brought  to  a  close 
shortly  after  by  my  resignation.  I  found  it 
necessary,  therefore,  to  secure  another  stage. 
Charles  Frohman  was  branching  out  for  him- 
self, and  made  arrangements  to  furnish  at- 
tractions for  F.  F.  Proctor,  if  Proctor  could 
secure  a  house.  There  was  an  old  building 
on  Twenty-third  Street.  Proctor  now  turned 
this  building  into  a  theater,  and  "C.  F." 
asked  me  to  write  a  play  for  the  opening. 
I  wrote  "Men  and  Women,"  which  was  my 
last  work  in  collaboration  with  Henry  De- 
Mille. 

By  this  time  I  was  trying  to  get  a  play  for 
her  and  had  written  to  Paul  M.  Potter  in 
Chicago,  whose  work  I  knew  very  well.  I 
asked  him  to  come  to  New  York.  He  an- 
swered, explaining  that  he  could  not  come, 
but  would  I  not  go  to  Chicago?  If  so,  he 
would  undertake  to  write  the  play — a  comedy 
drama.  So  I  went  to  Chicago  with  Mrs. 
Carter. 

During  that  summer  she  memorized  some 
thirty  parts,  and  made  wonderful  progress. 
Then  the  problem  of  a  manager  arose. 

I  asked  E.  D.  Price  if  he  would  manage 
Mrs.  Carter.  "If  she  is  half  as  clever  as  you 
think  she  is,  she  must  be  a  woman  of  mar- 
velous talent,"  Price  said.  "I'll  accept 
your  offer.  I  don't  want  to  frighten  you," 
he  continued,  "but  before  I  do  this,  I  must 
have  a  guarantee  of  ten  thousand  dollars 
for  the  season.  I  want  it  deposited  in  the 
bank."  I  agreed  to  this,  although  I  didn't 
know  where  the  money  was  to  come  from 
when  I  left  him,  but  at  least  I  had  a  manager 
for  Mrs.  Carter. 

I  told  her  the  good  news  of  Price's  accept- 
ance without  going  into  the  business  details; 
however,  she  volunteered  the  joyful  tidings 
that  her  mother  had  raised  a  large  sum  of 
money.  When  that  generous  lady  brought 
us  her  worldly  wealth,  I  found  that  it 
amounted  to  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  Colos- 
sal though  it  seemed  to  these  two  women, 
it  was,  of  course,  a  mere  drop  in  the  buc  ket. 
Mrs.  Carter  must  have  fathomed  my  thought , 
for  she  asked  me  outright  if  the  amount  was 
too  small  to  produi  c  the  new  play,  and  when 
I  said  it  was,  she  told  me  of  some  friends  who 
were  slaying  al  tin'  Hrunswick  Hotel  Mr. 
and  Mrs,  \.  k.  Fairbank  of  Chicago.  I'air- 
bank  was  the  well  known  soap  manufacturer. 
It  seems  that  they  had  been  very  sympa- 
thetic at  the  time  6f  her  divorce  proceedings, 
and  she  thought  they  might  he  lp  her.  She 

arranged  a  meeting  and  Mrs.  Fairbank  was 
very  kind  and  grac  ions. 

The  next  morning,  Mr  Fairbank  himself 
tent  (or  me  to  come  to  his  office  on  Wall 
Street,    "We  will  deposit  ten  thousand  dol 
lars  lo  yotU  c  redil ,"  he  said,   "and  I  his  is  to 

be  ;i  fund  for  the  launching  of  Mis  Carter. 

You  have  only  to  wrile  lo  my  lawyers  in 
Chicago,  if  you  need  more."  The  only 
Stipulation  was  that  I  should  keep  an  ae  - 
count  of  the  expenses,  which  I  did  to  the 
penny. 

Toiler  now  appeared  with  the  first  draft 
of  the  play  which  was  called  "The  Ugly 

Duckling,  and  proved  acceptable  after  cer 

tun  i  hanger  had  been  made-. 

The  aiiclii  nc  e   on   the  opening  night 


November  10,  1890 — was  a  brilliant  one. 
There  were  many  society  people  present. 
I  can  safely  say  that  with  the  exception  of 
her  mother,  the  company,  and  myself,  Mrs. 
Carter  had  no  friends  in  the  house.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  act  there  was  perfunctory 
applause.  The  second  act  came  to  a  finish 
in  abject  silence;  but  I,  who  was  watching 
lynx-eyed,  could  see  she  was  gaining  her 
way  inch  by  inch.  In  the  third  act  she  rose 
to  inspired  heights,  and  the  house  broke  out 
in  wild  and  prolonged  applause. 

The  play  was  not  a  sweeping  success,  but 
Mrs.  Carter  herself  scored  beyond  all  expec- 
tations. 

In  spite  of  Mrs.  Carter's  success,  I  don't 
believe  we  could  have  got  bookings  for  "The 
Ugly  Duckling"  had  it  not  been  for  my 
friendship  with  Rich,  of  Boston.  A  cam- 
paign of  lies  and  prejudice  preceded  us  in 
every  town  and  all  along  the  road,  and  we 
had  to  guarantee  our  way.  In  consequence, 
we  lost  more  than  $40,000.  At  last  we  found 
ourselves  with  just  enough  to  take  us  to 
Chicago,  into  the  very  jaws  of  the  enemy! 

Of  course  Mrs.  Carter  dreaded  her  open- 
ing night  in  Chicago.  She  walked  onto  the 
stage  trembling  from  head  to  foot.  There 
was  only  one  point  in  our  favor;  our  success 
in  the  East  had  traveled  ahead  of  us. 

The  evening  was  a  triumph;  friends  and 
foes  alike  were  unanimous. 

For  the  first  time  on  our  tour  we  made 
money.  But  with  this  change  of  fortune 
came  a  staggering  blow  from  another  di- 
rection. Mr.  Fairbank  suddenly  withdrew 
his  support,  and  we  were  thrown  upon  our 
own  resources.  As  I  have  said,  I  never 
touched  a  cent  of  his  money  for  anything  but 
Mrs.  Carter's  professional  needs,  but  I  had 
made  promises  to  our  creditors  on  the 
strength  of  his  word;  so  when  we  were  left 
in  the  lurch,  I  had  many  obligations  on  my 
hands  which  Mr.  Fairbank  refused  to  pay. 
As  soon  as  our  engagement  was  at  an  end, 
we  hastened  East,  and  I  began  suit  against 
Fairbank.  I  hated  to  do  this,  but  I  had  no 
alternative.  Relying  on  his  word,  I  had 
given  my  own. 

The  Fairbank  lawyers  came  to  New  York 
to  see  what  compromise  I  would  accept.  I 
said:  "Here  are  all  the  bills.  If  you  pay 
them,  the  incident  will  be  closed."  But 
they  refused.  Mr.  Fairbank  had  hoped 
the  tour  would  be  a  financial  success,  the 
lawyers  said,  and  he  would  never  have  entered 
into  such  a  speculation  if  he  had  known  how- 
much  it  involved.  "Certainly,"  I  an- 
swered, "he  did  not  expect  a  theatrical 
venture  of  this  nature  to  cost  nothing!  I 
am  sure  of  Mrs.  Carter's  ultimate  success," 
I  declared,  "and  1  am  willing  to  bind  my- 
self by  a  promise  to  pay  everything  back;" 
but  the  lawyers  refused.  So  I  put  my  af- 
fairs in  the  hands  of  my  friend,  Judge  Dit- 
tenhoefer,  and  the  suit  began.  The  trial 
lasted  for  three  weeks.  I  was  called  to  the 
stand,  where  I  told  the  facts  of  the  case.  My 
examination  lasted  for  days.  It  was  during 
this  ordeal  that  I  told  how  1  made  an  actress 
of  Mrs.  Carter,  and  for  a  time  the  cartoonists 
had  me  at  their  mercy.  Then  it  was  that  a 
Cable,  now  generally  believ  ed,  took  root.  I 
described  a  rehearsal  cif  "Oliver  Twist" 
with  Mrs.  Carter  as  Nancy  Sykes  and  sai.l 
that  1  took  her  by  the  hair,  and  dragged  her 
ac  ross  the  room,  even  as  the  real  Bill  Sykes 
had  done  after  the  murder.  The  room  was 
c  rowded  with  newspaper  men  and  then  and 

there  was  born  the  story  of  my  Bluebeard 

habits  with  my  stars  -my  picturesque 
methods,  which  always  ended  in  my  drag- 
ging them  to  Fame  by  their  hair.  The  case 
was  closely  contested  at  every  point,  but  the 
verdict  was  in  my  favor. 

I  ne\er  regretted  anything  more  than  being 
forced  to  bring  suit  against  Fairbank.  He 
was  courteous,  kind  hearted,  mellow,  and 
human.  I  am  sure  thai  when  he  and  his 
wife  stalled  Id  aid  Mrs.  Carter  it  was  their 
intention  to  see  her  through.  I  met  him  in 
afler  years,  and  in  the  course  of  conversa- 
tion he  admitted  that  all  I  had  done  for 
Mrs.  Carter  was  clone-  wisely.  "It's  too 
horrible,"  he  said.  "I  was  badly  advised 
by  my  friends.  You  should  never  have 
been  obliged  to  (any  I  he  mailer  into  the 

courts." 

Mrs,  ( 'arter  had  shown  suc  h  unusual  talent, 
such  emotional  powers,  that  I  made;  up  my 
mind  to  look  for  another  play  for  her  and 
al  last  decided €0  (Rite  it  myself;  and  with 
that  aim  in  vie  w,  I  began  to  think  about 
"The  He  art  of  Man  land.'' 
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You  See  Right  Through  this  Light, 
Cool  (Durable),  Underwear  Fabric 

Buy  Some  Union  Suits  Now 

Just  look  at  the  unique  photograph  reproduced  above!   It  shows 
a  section  of  Chalmers  c '  Porosknit. "  What  summer  underwear 
could  be  more  cool  or  comfortable? 


77ir's  Label  on  Every  Garment 


CHALMERS 

TRADE  MARK 
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Write  for  Handsome  Book  of  All  Styles 

For  Men  Any  Style  For  Boys 

g^^-v  Shirts  and  Drawers  ^^CS^-» 

i£y\JC         per  garment  *J 

For  Men  UNION  SUITS  F°*Roys 
$LOO         Any  Style  50C 


REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 

GUARANTEED 


For  Comfort,  These  Union  Suits 

Chalmers  "Porosknit"  Union  Suits  give  a  dry,  cool  comfort. 
No  cumbersome  flaps  gape  open.  There  is  no  "  short- waisted" 
feeling.  The  Closed  Crotch  cannot  bind.  It  fits.  It  stays 
put.  Full  elasticity  in  the  seat  makes  the  garment  give  freely 
with  every  movement. 

The  open  fabric  not  only  lets  the  air  in,  but  allows  perspiration  to  evaporate 
as  Nature  intended.  The  soft,  fine  yarn,  too,  absorbs  moisture,  instead  of 
sticking  clammily  to  your  skin.  It  is  hygienic  summer  comfort  supreme  at 
small  cost.  As  to  durability— that  is  guaranteed.  Chalmers  "Porosknit"  is 
imitated  widely,  duplicated  never. 

Chalmers  Knitting  Co.,  94  Bridge  Street,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

Also  Makers  of  Chalmers  Spring  Needle  Ribbed  Union  Suits,  Fall  and  Winter  Weights 
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Your  Hands  Cant  Earn 
the  Money  You  Need 

You'll  have  to  work  for  low  wages 
all  your  life  if  you  depend  upon  your 
hands  to  make  your  living. 

To  earn  more  money  you  must  have  the 
special  training  that  will  enable  you  to  get 
and  hold  a  better  job. 

The  International  Correspondence  Schools 
will  give  you  this  necessary  training  in  your 
own  home,  in  your  spare  time.  They  will 
fit  you  for  a  better  position,  where  you  can 
earn  more  money. 

If  you  want  to  advance  in  your  present 
occupation,  the  I.  C.  S.  will  give  you  the 
training  that  will  entitle  you  to  promotion. 
If  your  present  work  is  not  congenial,  the 
I.  C.  S  will  qualify  you  for  a  good  position 
in  the  kind  of  work  that  you  like. 

Mark  Ihe  Coupon 

What  occupation  attracts  you  or  what  posi- 
tion do  you  want  ?    Mark  it  and  mail  the 
coupon  now,  and  learn  how  the  I.  C.  S. 
can  help  you  to  earn  the  money  you  need, 


INTERNATIONAL   CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Box  857,  SCRANTON,  PA. 

Explain,  without  further  obligation  on  my  part,  how 
1  can  qualify  for  the  petition  before  which  I  mark  X 

Architectural  Drafting 
Concrete  Engineering 
Structural  Engineering 
PLUMBING  AND  KEATING 
AUTO  RUNNING 


ElECTNICAl  ENGINEERING 
ESKfcrte  UaWag  4  Raitway: 
TMftoM  Eiatrf 
■E-.HANICAI  ENGINEERING 


Cat 


BOOKKEEPING 

Stenography  and  Typewriting 
Higher  Accounting 
Commercial  Law 
GOOD  ENGLISH  TOR  EV'rONE 


mriOIJRT  ENGINEERING 
MBRTOCTIK 


teachers'  Course 
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proceeds  very  far  it  greatly  complicates  the 
problem  of  proper  distribution  of  the  blood, 
and  seriously  impairs  the  heart's  efficiency. 

Since  such  disastrous  effects  are  likely  to 
attend  the  overeating  of  proteids,  it  becomes 
an  important  question  as  to  what  constitutes 
a  normal  quantity  of  such  foods  for  the  aver- 
age person.  It  is  difficult  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion in  precise  terms,  as  a  good  deal  of  course 
depends  on  the  activities  of  the  individual. 
A  person  of  active  habits  can  assimilate  more 
food,  and  of  course  requires  more  energy, 
than  one  of  sedentary  habits,  though  the  two 
are  of  the  same  weight.  But  it  is  not  quite  cer- 
tain that  this  need  make  much  difference  in 
the  proteid  part  of  the  diet,  for  it  has  been 
discovered  that  the  muscles,  including  the 
heart,  do  not  exhaust  their  proteid  contents 
in  action  as  they  might  be  expected  to  do; 
their  energy  needs  being  supplied  by  non- 
nitrogenous  foods,  of  which  carbohydrates, 
including  bread  stuffs  and  starchy  vegetables 
and  sugars,  are  typical. 

I  have  elsewhere  made  an  estimate  to  the 
effect  that  the  following  foods,  or  their 
equivalent,  will  give  an  adequate  supply  of 
proteids  for  twenty-four  hours  for  a  man  of 
i  170  pounds:  One  egg,  one  pint  of  milk,  one 
I  ounce  of  cheese,  and  six  ounces  of  meat, 
weighed  before  cooking.  For  a  person  weigh- 
ing less  than  a  hundred  and  seventy  pounds, 
a  somewhat  smaller  quantity  would  of  course 
!  suffice. 

j  One  prominent  reason,  probably,  why 
heart  disease  and  its  attendant  maladies 
I  have  become  so  much  more  prevalent  and 
fatal  in  the  United  States  in  the  past  thirty 
years  is  that  a  vastly  larger  proportion  of  the 
people  are  now  living  sedentary  lives,  and  the 
average  desk  or  shop  worker  does  not  take 
the  trouble  to  give  himself  the  passport  to 
health  that  a  reasonable  amount  of  exercise 
would  supply. 

But  in  this  matter,  as  in  so  many  others, 
the  premium  is  on  the  happy  mean.  It  is 
possible  to  injure  yourself  by  over  exercising 
quite  as  radically  as  by  under  exercising. 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  ill  affects  of 
excessive  exercise  is  furnished  by  a  report  of 
Dr.  J.  Wallace  Beveridge  of  New  York,  who 
cites  the  observation  of  one  hundred  athletes 
half  an  hour  after  the  termination  of  fifteen- 
mile  races.  In  ninety-nine  cases  there  was 
extremely  low  blood  pressure,  showing  a  tem- 
porarily weakened  condition  of  the  heart, 
and  a  very  marked  exudation  of  albumen 
through  the  kidneys.  One  individual  only  of 
the  hundred  failed  to  show  these  symptoms 
of  excessive  action. 

Examination  of  these  runners  a  month 
later  showed  that  all  had  returned  to  a  nor- 
mal condition  of  the  heart  and  kidneys;  yet 
it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  effects 
of  such  a  strain  arc  ever  absolutely  annulled. 

Your  own  feelings  are  not  to  be  taken  as 
a  guide  as  to  whether  you  are  eating  prop- 
erly and  exercising  adequately — and  not  too 
much.  Unless  you  are  a  physician,  you  can- 
not judge  properly  as  to  this;  and  even  a 
physician  cannot  judge  properly  in  his  own 
case.  The  thing  to  do,  let  me  repeat,  is  to 
have  an  examination  made  to  test  the  condi 
lion  of  your  heart  and  blood  vessels  and  kid- 
neys, by  a  competent  1  hysician,  at  least  once 
in  six  months.  Among  the  thousands  of  peo- 
ple who  have  been  examined  under  the  aus- 
pi<rs  of  the  Life  Extension  institute  about 
inety  per  cent,  of  those  found  unpaired 
•ere  unaware  of  their  danger. 
Is  it  not  worth  your  while  to  find  out 
hclhcr  you  too  are  sitting  under  a  sword  of 
Damocles?  You  have  an  expert  overhaul 
the  motor  of  your  automobile  now  and 
again,  else  it  will  not  work  to  advantage. 
Why  not  give  similar  attention  to  that  won- 
derful motor  in  your  <  lies  I  upon  which  your 
very  life  depends? 


The  Wireless  Telephone 

TPHE  apparatus  recently  Installed  on  the 

A  New  Jersey  coast  by  the  Marconi  Coin 
Dany  is  designed  to  send  and  In  re<  eivc  ver- 
bal messages  from  Kurope. 

Il  is  re|>orled  lhal  tests  already  made 
prove  the  feasibility  of  the  projc<  t. 

In  this  age  of  miracles,  I  lie-  feal  of  talking 
I  a<  ross  tin-  or  can  will  lause  only  momentary 
wonder.  And,  in  mini  of  fat  I,  there  is  really 
I  nothing  intrinsically  more  wonderful  about 
wireless  telephony  than  about  telephoning 
wrr  a  wire  in  the  ordinary  way. 
'    Of  (oursc  there  are  new  practical  prob- 


lems, and  most  important  ones,  introduced 
when  the  electrical  impulse  that  is  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  speaker  and  hearer  must 
be  sent  through  the  ether  without  the  guid- 
ing medium  of  a  tangible  wire.  In  this  case, 
it  will  be  recalled,  long  waves  in  the  ether 
take  the  place  of  electrons  hurtling  from 
molecule  to  molecule  of  a  metal;  and  enor- 
mous difficulties  are  encountered  in  the  fact 
that  these  ethereal  waves  tend  to  radiate  in 
every  direction,  so  that  only  an  infinitesimal 
part  of  them  reach  the  distance  receiving 
station.  But  it  is  said  that  Mr.  Marconi  has 
found  a  way  of  controlling  the  direction  of 
the  impulse,  at  least  in  a  measure,  and  this 
obivously  simplifies  the  problem  to  some  ex- 
tent, although  generators  of  great  power 
and  receiving  wires  of  great  length  are 
still  essential. 

The  City  Do§ 

JT  is  believed  that  the  dog  was  the  first 
animal  to  be  domesticated.  In  any  event 
it  is  the  animal  that  has  been  man's  closest 
companion  from  the  earliest  historical  pe- 
riods, and  the  one  that  has  taken  first  place 
in  the  affections  of  mankind  in  general. 

Nevertheless  there  are  good  grounds  for 
urging  that  dogs  should  not  be  kept  by  city- 
dwellers;  and  although  no  one,  perhaps, 
has  as  yet  been  bold  enough  to  suggest  the 
absolute  banishment  of  the  dog  from  the 
city,  yet  movements  are  on  foot  that  may 
ultimately  result  in  such  a  development. 

In  New  York  city  hitherto  there  has  been 
a  regulation — more  honored  in  the  breach 
than  in  the  observance — requiring  all  dogs 
to  be  muzzled  or  kept  in  leash  during  the 
months  of  June,  July  and  August.  Now, 
however,  it  has  been  decided  that  the  re- 
striction shall  apply  throughout  the  year. 

The  popular  assumption  has  been  that 
any  dog  may  develop  rabies  spontaneously, 
perhaps  as  the  result  of  over-heating,  and 
hence  that  this  disease  is  most  likely  to  de- 
velop in  summer,  particularly  in  the  "dog 
days."  The  old  New  York  regulation  as 
to  muzzling  in  June,  July  and  August  was 
an  obvious  outgrowth  of  that  mistaken 
notion. 

Now  that  it  is  definitely  established  that 
rabies  develops  only  as  the  result  of  inocu- 
lation with  the  germs  of  the  disease — such 
inoculation  resulting  almost  invariably 
from  the  bite  of  another  animal — it  is  clear 
that  the  disease  is  as  likely  to  develop  at 
one  season  as  another,  and  that  there  is  no 
season  when  dogs  may  with  impunity  be 
permitted  to  run  at  large. 

An  inkling  of  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals  reported,  in  the  year,  19 13  their 
agents  in  New  York  brought  in  upward  of 
60,000  stray  dogs,  whereas  there  were  only 
about  43,500  licensed  dogs  in  the  city.  It 
may  be  added  that  in  the  same  period  200,- 
000  cats  were  similarly  picked  up  on  the 
streets  of  New  York.    Cats  arc  less  subject 

10  rabies  than  dogs,  because  they  are  less 
frequently  bitten;  but  they  also  may  trans- 
mit Ihe  disease,  and  they  are  further  under 
suspicion  as  probable  transmitters  of  other 
maladies,  including  measles  and  diphtheria. 

The  Rope  You  Want 

/CONSIDERING  that  the  rope  has  held 
^  an  important  place  in  the  equipment  of 
workers  in  many  lines  since  prehistoric 
times,  it  seems  strange  that  hitherto  there 
lias  been  no  really  scientific  means  of  testing 
the  strength  of  this  important  apparatus. 

How  frequently  a  rope  fails  to  have  equal 
Strength  in  aU  its  parts  might  be  revealed 
in  I  lie  statistics  of  casualties  among  work- 
men. 

Recently,  however,  a  machine  has  been 
del  ised  whlj  l>,  if  generally  used,  will  lend  lo 
do  away  with  such  mishaps  in  the  future. 

11  is  an  apparatus  that  tests  the  strength  of 
any  given  rope,  fool  by  fool,  by  winding  the 

'"I"'  about  pulleys  that  can  exercise  an 

I  lately  graduated  and  recorded  amount 

of  force.    The  rope  thus  tested  will  be  known 

to  be  capable  of  withstanding  a  certain 

Strain  in  every  part.  There  will  be  no  un- 
suspected weak  spot  in  il  lo  give  way  just 

;ii  the  1  iiiii.il  moment.  This  machine  stands 
•is  another  interesting  exponent  of  the 
"safety  first"  idea  that  is  now  gaining  such 
headway  in  the  business  world. 
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"No,  jom   <r^zV  l6P  Floor 

Varnish  by  washing  it.  It  does  not 
mind  water,  hot  or  cold,  and  enjoys 
vigorous  cleansing.  You  will _  notice 
too,  that  there  are  no  heel  prints  or 
scars  on  the  floor" 


II KE  a  rare,  transparent 
^glaze,"61"  Floor  Var- 
nish reveals  the  grain 
of  the  wood  —  but  better 
still,  it  is  tough  and  wear- 
resisting.  It  is  heel-proof, 
mar-proof  and  water-proof. 

A  floor  finished  with  "61"  will 
not  make  a  drudge  of  you  or  your 
servants.  Just  wipe  when  dirty  or 
dusty,  with  a  damp  cloth  or  use  a 
floor  mop.  And  whenever  you  feel 
like  it,  do  not  be  afraid  to  use 
plenty  of  soap  and  water. 

There  are 

Pratt  &  Lambert 
Varnish  Products 

for  every  purpose 

And  of  them  all,  there  is  one  with  an 
indefinable  charm,  Vitralite,  the  Long- 
Life  White  Enamel.  Notwithstanding  its 
charm  and  dainty  whiteness,  it  has  staying 
power,  durability  and  long  life,  whether 
it  be  used  inside  or  outside,  on  wood, 
metal  or  plaster.  It  will  not  mar,  scratch, 
crack,  peel  nor  turn  yellow  and  may  be 
washed  repeatedly  without  harm. 

The  quality  of  P.  &  L.  Varnish  Prod- 
ucts has  always  been  their  strongest  guarantee. 
Our  established  policy  is  full  satisfaction  or 
?7ioney  refunded. 

Pratt  &  Lambert  Varnish  Products  are 
used  by  painters,  specified  by  architects, 
and  sold  by  paint  and  hardware  dealers 
everywhere. 

Address  all  inquiries  to  Pratt  &  Lambert-Inc. , 
131  Tonawanda  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  In  Canada, 
75  Courtwright  St.,  Bridgeburg,  Ontario. 


Send  for  Sample  Panels  and  interest- 
ing book  on  Interior  Decoration. _  Be 
sure  to  mention  whether  you  are  inter- 
ested in  Vitralite  or  "61"  or  both. 
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WE  asked  the  artist  what  he  considered  the  chief  charm  of 
beautiful  hair  and  he  said,  "I  look  for  three  things:  even 
color,  brilliance  and  a  fluffiness  that  eliminates  any  hard,  straight, 
definite  lines."  The  easy  attainment  of  just  such  hair  results  from 
proper  care  and  choice  of  the  right  shampoo. 

CANTHROX 

SHAMPOO 

Not  a  makeshift,  but  for  head  washing  only 

Canthrox,  the  hair  beautifying:  shampoo,  rapidly  softens  and  removes  dandruff,  excess 
Oil  and  dirt.    It  ma^es  a  perfectly  healthy  scalp  which  will  naturally  produce  attractive,  vig- 
orous hair.    Canthrox  also  gives  a  massy  fluffiness  which  makes  the 
hair  appear  much  heavier  than  it  is  and  leaves  each  strand  with  a  silky 
lustre  and  softness  that  make  doing  up  the  hair  a  pleasure. 

15  Exhilarating  Shampoos  for  50c  at  Your  Druggist's 

This  is  about  three  cents  per  shampoo.  No  good  hair  wash  costs 
less;  none  is  more  easily  used.  Just  dissolve  a  teaspoonfulof  Canthrox 
in  a  cup  of  hot  water  and  your  shampoo  is  ready. 

FREE  TRIAL  OFFER:   To  prove  that  Canthrox  is  the  most 
pleasant,  the  most  simple,  in  all  ways 
the  most  effective  hair  wash,  we  will  gladly  send  one  perfect  shampoo 
free  to  any  address. 

H.  S.  PETERSON  &  CO. 
212  W.  Kinzie  St.,  Dept.  34  Chicago.  Illinois 


Delivered  yTo°u  FREE 

on  Approval  and  30  days  Trial 


\,  .*.  writ*  today  for  our  bisr 


SEND  NO  MONEY  ^SW- 

price*  bo  low  Ouy  wilt 
of  our  gr**t  n*w  offer 
I  on  on*  month'*  fr*o 

iking  orders  for  bicycle*, 
etc  from  our  biff  nnnd- 
ine  "combination  offer*** 
IM  new  at  very  low  coat, 
•tkm.  Bend  for  It. 
•t  to  rou.  No  one  elae  can 
r  *<jrh  value*)  and  *ucb 
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BOYS 


LOW  FACTORY  PRICES 


MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,    Dipt.  H  n  CHICAGO,  ILL  ~  


Every  JMarried  Couple 

and  all  who  contemplate  marriage 

Should  Own 

this  complete  informative  book 

"The  Science  of  a 

New  Life" 

By  JOHN  COWAN.  M.  D. 

Endorsed  and  recommended  by 
foremoat  medical  and  religious 
c  ritics  throughout  the  U.  S.  Un- 
folds the  secrets  of  married  happi- 
ness, so  often  revealed  too  latel 
No  book  like  it  to  be  had  at  the 
price.  We  can  only  give  a  few  of 
the  chapter  subjects  here  as  this 
l>ook  is  not  meant  for  children. 
(Agents  wanted): 

M»rrl»rr  and  Iia  Adf«t>t%(««.  Age  »'  Whlrh 
U>  Mfttrj.  J  ot  Choice.  Lots  .\  ml  ■■  toil 
QualHlM  On«  HhouM  AtoM  In  t'hootlng.  An 
mttmj  of  K*pr'f<luetir>n.  Atnfttlvtn*M.  Coo- 
tlntse*.    Ct  lldrcn.  (itnlut. 

' '  ».<*-i-i  i'n.  I' t  n  n  »  (i  r  j  ,  Confinement. 
TWILIGHT  Ml.KKI*.  Nunls*.  JIo*  t  lUr.j.j 
MirrM  I  I f*  U  8«curtd. 

Descriptive  circular  giving  full 
and  *  omph'te  tabic  of  contcntH 
maitfd  I-  REE. 

J.  S.  Ogilvie  Publishing  Co.,  V.^VSfj 

JAPAN  ROSE  BUSHES 


Special  Offer 

Tlie  regular  price 
i*  $300.  In  order 
to  introduce  this 
work  into  BJ  many 
nf'ighborhoodn  as 
pfM>«ible  we  will,  for 
a  limited  time.  *end 
one  copy  only  to 
.toy  r'-itder  of  tlii-* 
M.i«  i/in<  poil- 
paid  upon  receipt 
of  I  


Learn  to  Draw 


Wonder   of  the  World 

Row  Hii.Ikh  with  ifXHn  on  tlnin  in  H 
■  L.    It.,m    the   time   the  lead  w;m 
planted     It  n>»y  not  «rrin  prriMtibl**  l.u t 

1  Guarantee!)  lobfjo.  Tjwv  win 

111  HUM    I.VI  IO    l  I.N  WI.I.KS. 

V.int.r  or  Summer.  ;tn'l  wlu-n  .j  year* 
"I'l  Will  I1.1v  -.  or  6  Imrwtrfl  rumn  tin 
h  bush    Will  trow  In  lh<-  hOUM  in 
Win  ler  im  well  MUI  t  Im  ground  in  Sum 
Ho  .,  s  All  I  he  Y<:ir  Around 

1  , .  ,    !         10 Cents 

JAI'sn  si  ID  «.()..  Hot  10,  So.  Norwulk,  <;onn. 


SHARE  THE  FUN  OF  CANOEING  THIS  SUMMER 


•«Vf  ra)ft'j*Hefe  %r*j 

"1 


Dl.lt  TOW*  CAJTOSCO  .  MOO  M144UII  ,  Old  Town  IUln«,uM  A. 

§ld  (Town  Ccuwe 


Mr.  Dooley"  on 
War  Relief 

(Continued  from  page  452) 


"Th'  other  Levinsky,  me  fellow  citizen, 
had  th'  same  kind  iv  a  job,  on'y  there  was 
no  floorin'  an'  no  dugout,  he  paid  f'r  his  own 
clothes  an'  food,  an'  Diver  had  th'  fun  iv 
shootin'  at  th'  Rooshyans  in  th'  adjoinin' 
thrench.  No  wan  iver  sint  him  a  package  iv 
cough  dhrops  with  a  phottografl  in  th'  box. 
Whin  he  was  discharged  no  cheerin'  crowds 
followed  him  home  pinnin'  roses  on  his  pick- 
axe, an'  whin  he  come  down  with  rhoomatism 
he  wasn't  carried  to  a  hospital  to  be  fed  wine 
jelly  fr'm  a  spoon  be  a  debbytanle  but  had 
to  report  to  a  gang  boss  that  wud  make  a 
Prooshyan  sergeant  look  like  a  sister  iv 
charity.  Th'  dangers  iv  war?  Why,  me 
boy,  a  shell  fr'm  a  Krupp  gun  don't  amount 
to  annything  to  a  man  that's  used  to  blasts 
iv  dinnymite  started  be  a  Eyetalian  who's 
thinkin'  iv  something  else,  an'  I'd  be  less 
afeard  iv  a  baynit  charge  thin  I  wud  be  iv 
holdin'  a  dhrill  with  a  cross-eyes  Swede 
swingin'  th'  sledge.  Th'  mortalities  in 
Levinsky's  army  ar-re  larger  thin  in  von 
Hindenburg's.  Yet  ivry  mornin'  this  bould 
volunterr,  his  eounthry's  pride,  was  awak- 
ened by  th'  revelly  sounded  on  th'  alarm 
clock  an'  hurried  to  th'  threnches  an'  was 
glad  iv  th'  chance.  An'  now  he's  sad  he  can't 
get  back. 

"Annyhow,  there  are  bright  omens  in  th' 
sky  f'r  th'  onemployed.  It  is  cloudin'  up. 
A  cheerful  northeast  wind  is  blowin'  in  fr'm 
th'  lake  carryin'  a  message  of  hope  to  th' 
marrow  iv  their  bones.  We're  pretty  sure  to 
have  a  heavy  snowfall  to-night,  an'  there'll 
be  wurruk  an'  food  to-morrah  f'r  all  who  can 
find  burlap  to  wrap  around  their  feet. 
Thank  Hivcn  f'r  our  gloryous  American  cli- 
mate that  frowns  its  blessings  down  upon  th' 
poor,  so  that  whin  manny  iv  our  fellow  citi- 
zens are  gettin'  ready  to  go  to  Poland  f'r  a 
meal,  th'  American  relief  fund,  th'  storm 
clouds  iv  winter,  opens  its  threasurv;  th' 
snow  descinds,  an'  th'  forchnit  freeman  winds 
a  potato  sack  around  his  slippers,  puts  a 
newspaper  on  his  chest,  ties  his  old  hat  over 
his  ears  with  a  towel,  borries  a  shovel  fr'm  a 
retired  coal  heaver,  an'  goes  out  to  battle 
with  th'  ilimints.  An'  that  night  there's  a 
chunk  iv  coal  in  th'  stove,  a  piece  iv  ham  is 
singin'  in  th'  fryin'  pan,  an'  hundherds  iv 
families  ar're  grateful  that  Hiven  is  so  far 
fr'm  thim  that  they  look  inthrestin'  enough 
to  help." 

"Whal'll  happen  to  these  sojers  whin  th' 
war  is  over?"  asked  Mr.  Hennessy. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Air.  Dooley.  "It 
will  be  tur-rble  f'r  thim  to  face  th'  hardships 
iv  peace.  Hut  I  suppose  whin  their  counthry 
calls  thim  back  to  th'  battle  f'r  life  they  will 
respond  like  pathrites." 


Making 
a  Criminal 

(Continued  from  page  429) 


part  of  our  republican  government  to  feel 
responsibility  for  the  human  being,  willing 
to  work. 

But  the  good  days  are  short  and  few. 

The  ships  bring  in  young  men  more  fortu- 
nate. They  were  not  born  in  a  great  Ameri- 
can city  in  "the  land  of  opportunity."  They 
urn-  born  in  some  foreign  village  in  some 
country  where  they  had  at  least  free  air  and 
light.  And  one  of  them  is  always  there  to 
crowd  out  this  native  born  product  of  the 
Amcri(  an  t  rime  fat  lory. 

IJIS  bad  days  conic  more  and  BOOK  often. 
The  few  dollars  earned  do  not  last 

long.  Three  places  welcome  him:  the  saloon 

when  he  has  money,  and  spends  it;  the  park 
bench,  and  the  jail,  lie  lights  against  the 
jail,  sleeps  on  t  he  be  ni  h,  while  I  he  polil  e  will 
Id  him,  listens  to  I  Ik  talk  of  older,  harder 
mi  n,  but  does  not  take  their  advice. 

lie  moves  on  when  the  police  tell  him. 

A  few  more  picture!  and  his  moving  on 
ends,  as  regards  this  civilized  world. 

In  what  direction  he  is  to  move  hereafter 

I  hat  we  do  not  know.  . 

iii  1  univei  c  controlled  by  an  Infinitely 

]  powerful  being,  industriously  Counting  K»M 
I  row.  and  human  hairs  as  they  fall,  his  pros 
;  piil-  do  not  seem  bright,  judging  the  future 

,  by  I  lie  pant. 


BANKING 

byMATI.at 

4% 

INTEREST 


ASSETS  OVER  50  MILLION  DOLLARS 


All  over  the  World  people  are  endors- 
ing our  plan  of  Banking  by  Mail;  it 
brings  this  bank — the  Oldest  and  Largest 
Trust  Company  in  Ohio — right  into  your 
home,  affording  you  unquestioned  safety 
as  well  as  convenience  and  satisfaction 
at  all  times. 

You  receive  4  per  cent  interest,  com- 
pounded semi-annually,  whi:h  yields  you 
a  one-third  greater  income  than  3%. 

Why  not  send  TODAY  for  our  free 
Booklet  "H"  telling  all  about  our  plan 
and  why  Banking  by  Mail  has  proven 
so  satisfactory  ? 


TMECITIZENS 

SAVINGS  8V  TRUST  CO. 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


CAPITALahd SURPLUS  6/2 MILLION  DOLLARS 


Gain 
in  Health 
'W£"  and  Strength 

by  using  Royal  Olvules  regularly  and  often. 
These  little  capsules  are  filled  with  the 
highest-priced  olive  oil  on  earth.  They'll 
build  flesh  and  renew  overworked  tissues. 
They'll  bring  rosy  cheeks  and  make  your 
eyes  sparkle,  because  they  relieve  constipa- 
tion and  keep  the  intestines  in  a  healthy 
condition. 

But  do  not  expect  one  box  to  effect  perma- 
nent relief.  It  will  prove  the  value  of 
Olvules,  which  you  must  take  consistently 
for  a  sure,  lasting  cure. 

Royal  Olvules 

go  down  as  easily  and  as  quickly  as  the 
pulp  of  a  grape.  Note  this — there  isn't  a 
drug  of  any  kind  in  Royal  Olvules  and  they 
are  guaranteed  to  be  as  harmless  as  water. 
Send  25  cents  for  a  trial  box  of  24  capsules, 
or  a  dollar  for  a  large  box  of  120.  Mailed 
anywhere  prepaid.  Reference,  any  bank 
in  Philadelphia. 

THOMAS  MARTINDALE  &  CO. 
939  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Key  to  Success 


•   Stop  Forgetting 


Increase  Your  Efficiency 


The  secret  of  business  and  sot.  ial  success 
is  the  ability  to  remember.  I  cu  make 
v our  mind  an  Infallible  classified  Index 

from  which  you  can  itisfantty  select 
thoughts,  facts,  figures,  names,  [ftCOi, 

Enamel  you  to  coftcentfati*  develop 
self-co*itrolt  overcome  ba  sh/itittes  P, 
nadttss  mi  audience*  Masy.  Simple. 
The  result  ol  20  years'  experience  In 
developing  memories  of  thousands. 
W  rite  today  f"r  COpy  of  my  book  "How 

to  Remember*1  and  Copyrigkud 
.)/,>>!<•>  )-  Ttsi  flrtti  also  bow  to  obtain 
I-  K  h  i-"  i  opv  of  my  book  "  How  to 
Speak  In  Public. 


Dickion  School  of  Memory,  525  Auditorium  BloV,  Chicago,  III. 
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*flH  PLACE 

^VE^jSifa*  Uncle  Sum  is  Best  Employer 
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^^ja  w*  education 
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THIS  BOOK 
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jveryday 
Home  Helper 

When  a  bit  of  domes- 
tic machinery,  like 

food  chopper  or  an  ice  cream 
freezer,  needs  oiling,  use 
3-in-0ne.  When  the  sew- 
ing machine  runs  hard  because  its 
bearings  are  dry  and  gummy  with 
inferior  oil  and  dirt,  use  3-in-One. 

When  furniture  is  dim  and  smoky 
because  of  long  use  in  close  rooms, 
clean  and  polish  with  3-in-One. 

When  time  comes  for  sweeping 
and  dusting,  use  a  clean  sanitary 
"dustless  duster"  made  with  a  cheese 
cloth  and  a  few  drops  of  3-in-One. 

3-in-One  oil  41 

is  an  "everyday  home  help."  From 
cellar  to  garret,  from  front  door  to  back, 
there  is  hardly  a  spot  where  it  isn't 
useful.  It  lubricates.  It  cleans  and  polishes.  It 
prevents  rust.  A  consistent  and  persistent  use 
of  3- in -One  makes  housekeeping  easier. 

Sold  in  drug  stores,  groceries,  hardware 
and  housefurnishing  stores;  in  bottles,  1  oz.  10c; 

3oz.25c;  80Z.C/2 pint)  50c.  Also 
in  Handy  Oil  Cans  3%  oz.  25c. 
If  your  dealer  hasn't  Handy 
Oil  Cans  we  will  send  one  by 
parcel  post  for  30c. 
FREE  Send  for  a  generous 
free  sample  and  the  3-:n-One 
Dictionary  of  uses. 

THREE-IN-ONE  OIL  CO. 
42  CDF,  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


SAFETY 

FIRST 


5EALPACKERCH 


EF 


X«»0£  MARK  REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 


Guard  against  Dust  and  Germs 

BE  THE  FIRST 

to  touch  the  Kerchief  you  intend  using. 
Packages  For  Men  and  Women  containing 
1  for  10c,  3  for  25c,  2  for  25c,  3  for  50c,  1  for  25c, 

on  sale  in  the  good  shops. 

Ask  for  SEALPACKERCHIEF  BY  NAME 

which  appears  plainly  on  each  package 
and  see  that  the  seal  is  unbroken. 

SEALPACKERCHIEF  CO. 

Broadway  at  25th  St.,  New  York  City 

Stock  Rooms:  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco 


A  Far  Country 

{Continued  from  page  428) 


LAW 


High-Grade 
Instruction  by 
Correspondence 

Prepares  for  the  Bar 
Four  Courses:  College,  Post-Grad- 
uate,  Business  Law  and  Bar 
Examination  Review,  Improved 
Methods;  Standard  Text-books, 
Leading  Cases;  Lectures;  Moot 
Court;  Brief- Writing;  Practice; 
Degrees.  Classes  begin  each 
month.  Actual  daily  lessons.  Not 
a  "book-selling  concern"  but  a 
recognized  Law  School. 

Approved  by  Bench  and  Bar 
Write  today  for  Catalog  giv- 
ing the  Rules  for  Admission 
to  the  Bar  and  showing  the 
Requirements  in  each  State. 

Chicago  Correspondence 
School  of  Law 

521  Reaper  Block  Chicago 


THE  SANITARY  "O.K."  ERASER 

includes  an  Adjustable  Metal  Holder. 

Two  Rubbers  are  made,  best  quality;  one 
Typewriter  and  Ink,  one  for  Pencil.  Thes<: 
Rubbers  last  6  mo.  to  a  year,  the  Holder  a 
lifetime.  By  Blight  pressure,  clean  rubber  .s 
fed  down  until  used;  its  narrow  edge  allows  a 
letter  or  line  to  be  erased  without  injuri  ig  an- 
other. Trice  10c  each.  New  Rubbers  5 s  ejicli. 

ALL  STATIONERS 
Everybody  should  have  this  New  Kr-aser 
By  mail  2c  extra.    Booklets  free. 
The  O.  K.  RmBBikriMiing  <  o.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Makers  of  the  well  known  Washburne  "  O.K." Paper  Fasteners. 


ideas?"   I  demanded,  rather  vehemently 
for  me. 

"Oh,  I've  been  thinking,"  she  said.  "I've 
had  to  think,  since  you  refuse  to,  Hugh. 
You've  thrown  the  responsibility  on  me,  and 
what  you  won't  sec  is  that  we  have  to  get  our 
bearings,  somehow.  This — this  crisis  of  ours 
has  brought  home  to  me  as  never  before  the 
fact  that  I've  made  a  mess  of  my  life.  I've 
never  achieved  any  quality.  And  I  can't 
convince  myself  that  what  you  want  me  to 
do — yes,  I'll  admit  it — what  I  want  to  do — 
won't  develop,  but  destroy,  the  capacity  for 
quality  that  remains  in  both  of  us." 

One  hot  morning  early  in  July  I  was 
seated  at  breakfast  in  the  club  when  a  mes- 
sage was  brought  from  Leonard  Dickinson, 
requesting  me  to  drop  in  at  the  bank  on  the 
way  to  my  office.  I  found  him  looking  fresh 
in  spite  of  the  temperature. 

"I've  had  a  letter  from  Watling,"  Leonard 
Dickinson  announced.  "Has  he  written  you?  " 

"No,"  I  said. 

"It  came  late  yesterday  afternoon,"  the 
banker  continued.  "I  couldn't  get  hold  of 
you.  But  I  talked  it  over  with  Gorse  and 
Grierson  and  Tallant.  The  President  has 
asked  Watling  to  become  Secretary  of  State 
in  the  fall.  The  present  secretary  retires,  on 
account  of  ill  health." 

"And  is  Mr.  Watling  going  to  accept?" 
I  asked. 

"Yes.  He  feels  that  under  the  former 
administration  the  department  got  into  the 
devil  of  a  mess,  as  it  did,  and  that  the  present 
Secretary  hasn't  straightened  it  out  much." 
Dickinson  cleared  his  throat.  "The  long  and 
short  of  it  all,  Hugh,  is  that  you're  to  be  the 
next  United  States  Senator." 

Here,  abruptly,  I  found  myself  con- 
fronted with  an  honor  which  no  man  lightly 
refuses.  This  unexpected  turn  of  affairs, 
Mr.  Waiting's  retirement,  was  part  and 
parcel  of  my  amazing  luck.  The  Hon.  Hugh 
Paret,  United  States  Senator!  But  even 
while  I  contemplated  the  glittering  prize,  I 
was  conscious  of  a  reservation,  modifying 
the  thrill;  and  then,  rapidly,  this  reservation 
began  to  define  itself.  Could  I  accept  the 
senatorship  and  get  Nancy  too? 

"Well,"  I  said,  "it's  something  of  a  pro- 
posal— you'll  have  to  admit  that.  You'll 
have  to  give  me  time  to  think  it  over, 
Dickinson." 

Leonard  Dickinson  laughed.  He  got  up 
and  slapped  his  hand  on  my  shoulder. 
"Take  all  the  time  you  want,  my  boy,  but 
understand  this — you've  got  to  do  it." 

A  day  or  so  later  my  embarrassment  was 
deepened  by  the  receipt  of  an  affectionate 
and  persuasive  letter  from  Theodore  Wat- 
ling. I  had  been  almost  like  a  son  to  him, 
he  reminded  me,  and  the  thought  that  I 
should  succeed  him  in  the  Senate,  as  I  had 
succeeded  him  in  his  practice,  gave  him  a 
deeper  pleasure  than  he  could  express.  .  .  . 
I  felt  a  thrill  of  something  very  like  loyalty 
as  I  dropped  the  letter  on  my  desk;  and  I 
spent  an  hour  composing  an  answer,  in  which 
acceptance  was  implied.  My  ultimate 
refusal,  of  course,  depended  upon  what  Nancy 
might  do.  And  even  then  .  .  . 

Day  after  day  I  went  to  her,  and  we  sat 
for  hours  in  an  emotional  tension  which  it 
is  terrible  to  look  back  upon  during  which 
I  implored,  despaired,  yet  persisted. 

"I'm  sorry  for  you,  Hugh,"  she  said.  "I 
can't  help  it.  I've  got  this  far,  and  I'm  un- 
able to  go  any  farther.  Don't  ask  me  why. 
I  don't  know.  You  mustn't  think  it's  be- 
cause I  don't  want  to,  that  I  haven't  suf- 
fered, too." 

"It's  because  you  don't  love  me,"  I  in- 
sisted. "If  you  did,  you  wouldn't  starve  and 
torture  me  for  the  sake  of  scruples  which  are 
mere  phantoms." 

Was  she  cold,  as  people  said  of  her?  I  had 
always  romantically  doubted  it,  persisted 
in  the  belief  that  I  alone  understood  her. 
"That  isn't  worthy  of  you,  Hugh." 
"Then  how  can  you  stand  it?"  I  ex- 
claimed, straightening  up,  and  moving  away 
from  her. 

We  were  sitting  on  the  grass  hummock  by 
the  stream  that  evening.  It  was  the  middle 
of  July;  Friday,  the  fifteenth,  to  be  exact:  an 
overcast  evening,  the  light  a  deep  amethyst. 
Already  a  veil  had  descended  over  the  hills, 
and  a  drop  of  rain  had  splashed  us,  unheeded. 
Nancy  pressed  her  hands  to  her  face. 
"Perhaps  I  don't  love  you  enough,"  she 


Neighborizing  the  Farmer 


One  of  the  most  significant  facts 
of  our  telephone  progress  is  that 
one-fourth  of  the  9,000,000  tele- 
phones in  the  Bell  System  are  rural. 

In  the  days  when  the  telephone 
was  merely  a"city  convenience,"  the 
farms  of  the  country  were  so  many 
separated  units,  far  removed  from 
the  centers  of  population,  and  iso- 
lated by  distance  and  lack  of  facil- 
ities for  communication. 

But,  as  the  telephone  reached  out 
beyond  cities  and  towns,  it  com- 
pletely transformed  farm  life.  It 
created  new  rural  neighborhoods 
here,  there  and  everywhere. 

Stretching  to  the  farthest  corners 
of  the  states,  it  brought  the  remotest 
villages  and  isolated  places  into 
direct  contact  with  the  larger  com- 
munities. 

Today,  the  American  farmer  en- 
joys the  same  facilities  for  instant, 


direct  communication  as  the  city 
dweller.  Though  distances  between 
farms  are  reckoned  in  miles  as  the 
crow  flies,  the  telephone  brings 
every  one  as  close  as  next  door. 
Though  it  be  half  a  day's  journey 
to  the  village,  the  farmer  is  but  a 
telephone  call  away. 

Aside  from  its  neighborhood 
value,  the  telephone  keeps  the 
farmer  in  touch  with  the  city  and 
abreast  of  the  times. 

The  Bell  System  has  always  recog- 
nized rural  telephone  development 
as  an  essential  factor  of  Universal 
Service.  It  has  co-operated  with  the 
farmer  to  achieve  this  aim. 

The  result  is  that  the  Bell  System 
reaches  more  places  than  there  are 
post  offices  and  includes  as  many 
rural  telephones  as  there  are  tele- 
phones of  all  kinds  in  Great  Britain, 
France  and  Germany  combined. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 


One  System 


Universal  Service 
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I  Thrifty  Men  I 

and  Women  j 

who  save  a  little  every  g 
month  can  make  g 
sound  investments  in  ^ 
standard  securities  g 
listed  on  the  N.  Y.  g 
Stock  Exchange,  from  g 
one  share  up,  paying  ^ 
forthem  in  convenient  g 
monthly  instalments  g 
under  our  plan  of  SI 
Partial  Payment  g 
Purchases  = 
receiving  the  divi-  m 
dendsor  interest  while  m 
g  paying.  Securities  may  be  sold  whenever  desired  to  g 
g  take  advantage  of  rise  in  values.  We  have  prepared  a  g 
S  list  of  many  standard  stocks  which,  because  of  the  g 
M  European  war,  are  below  their  NORMAL  level  and  g 
S  yield  a  most  attractive  income.  Write  for  this  list  and  g 
Free  Booklet  H  =  3  on  "Partial  Payments" 

Sheldon,  Morgan  &  Co.,  NewBYo?k  city  | 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
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TELL  TOMORROW'S 

White's  Weather  Prophet  Woafrnof 
forecasts  the  weather    "  CttllaCI 


to  24  hours  in  ad- 
vance. Not  a  toy  but  a  scientifically 
constructed  instrument  working  auto- 
matically.   Handsome,  reliable  and 
everlasting. 

An  Ideal  Present 
Made  doubly  interestine  by  the  little 
figures  of  Hansel  and  Gretel  and 
the  Witch,  who  come  in  and  out  to 
tell  you  what  the  weather  will  be. 

1-2  x  7  1-2;  fully  guaranteed.  Postpaid  to 
addieBB  In  U.  8.  or  Canada  on  receipt  of 

DAVID  WHITE.  Dept.  43,  419 E.  Water  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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fJv  INCREASE  YOUR  INCOME 
$2S.OO  A  WEEK 


K  you  are  tired  ol  drudging  for  others,  get  Into 
the  Mall  Order  business  and  become  independent. 
You  can  have  a  big  money  income  by  mail. 
We  show  you  how.  Furnish  everything. 
Begin  on  spare  time.  Experience  un- 
necessary. No  canvassing.  Small  cap- 
ital.  Rich  returns.   Write  today  for 
our  free  book  "Mail  Order  S  iccess." 

PEASE  MFG.  CO.,  Inc. 
Dept.  H.70  Bway. BUFFALO. N.Y. 


■t  36034  $4%. 


36O30   $25.  .  _ 


36226 
$25. 

36071  $55. 


DOWN     MONTHLY  ^!SS3a 

DIAMONDS  ON  CREDIT 

SAVE  money  on  your  diamonds,  watches  and  jewelry  by 
buying  from  our  new  Catalogue  de  luxe,  which  explains 
our  easy  payment  system.  We  are  Importers  and  guarantee 
you  every  advantage  in  price  and  quality.  20%  DOWN 
and  10%  MONTHLY.  Guarantee  certificate  with  each 
diamond.  Full  credit  allowed  on  exchange.  Transactions 
strictly  confidential.  Write  today  for  Catalogue  Number  15 

L.   W.   SWEET   &   CO.    N  £W  ^YORK11  CITY 
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Hearst* s  Magazine 


E  V  I  N  R  U  D  E 

DETACHABLE  ROWBOATand  CANOE  MOTORS 

Clamp  an  Evinrude  to  the  stern  of  any  rowboat  and  you  have  a 
speedy  motorboat.    Think  of  it !    This  wonderful  little 
marine  motor  enables  you  to  instantly  convert  any 
kind  of  craft — rowboat,  sailboat,  houseboat  or 
canoe — into  a  power  boat.    It  drives  a  row- 
boat  at  the  rate  of  7  to  8  miles  an  hour — a 
W--3    canoe  1 0  to  1 2  miles  an  hour — and  runs  four  hours 
on  less  than  a  gallon  of  gasoline. 

So  light  that  you  can  carry  it  with 
you  anywhere.    So  strong  that  it 
is  practically  unbreakable.    So  simple  that  women  and 


children  have  no  difficulty  in  operating  it  the  first  time 
they  try.  It  starts  by  giving  the  flywheel  a  quarter-turn 
and  is  stopped  by  pressing  a  push-button.  Make  up  your 
mind  now  to  take  an  Evinrude  with  you  on  your  vacation 
this  summer — and  enjoy  yourself  as  never  before. 

The  1915  model  has  Waterproof  Magneto  built  into  the  flywheel  (no 
separate  battery  required) — Automatic  Reverse,  enabling  you  to  "back 
water"  instantly  by  merely  giving  the  tiller-handle  a  twist  —  and 
Maxim  Silencer,  making  the  Evinrude  almost  noiseless  in  operation. 

Write  for  catalog  and  name  of  Evinrude  dealer  in  your  town 

EVINRUDE  MOTOR  CO. 

30  Evinrude  Block  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 

Distributing  Blanches:  69  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.— 218  State 
St.,  Boston,  Mass. — 436  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — 182  Morrison 
iuo-7122  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 


A  Necessity  In  E«mi 
In  Easy 


One  of  the  most  useful  and  beautiful  pieces  of  furniture  you  can 
possibly  own  is  a  KROEHLER  BED  DAVENPORT. 
It  is  a  handsome,  durably  upholstered  davenport  that  can  be  in- 
stantly converted  into  a  full  size  double  bed  by  merely  unfolding 
the  concealed  bed  section. 

This  bed  is  luxuriously  comfortable  and  willgivctwogucsts  every  pos- 
sible comfort — or  will  serve  as  a  regular  nightly  bed  for  your  family. 

In—  of  its  double  utility  it  is  a  positive  economy.  It 

Saves  Space — Saves  Rent — 
Makes  1  Room  Seem  Like  2 
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I  be*i  fro  r+  «rvl  tfX"*** 


For  S*U  By  All  Reliable 

Furniture  Stores 

Ovina  to  va  t/wn#r*x»»»  m\r*  a  a*t  urn 
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said.  "Perhaps  I  have  been  fooling  myself. 
I  don't  know.  It  may  be  that  you  are  right , 
Hugh,  that  if  I  did  love  you  enough  I 
shouldn't  care  what  happened.  I  have  been 
thinking  all  along  that  I  resisted  you  be- 
cause I  loved  you  too  much,  that  I  couldn't 
bear  to  risk  shipwreck  more  on  your  account 
than  my  own." 

Her  hands  fell  to  her  lap,  her  eyes  were 
suddenly  rimmed  with  tears,  and  through 
them  she  smiled  at  me  faintly,  incompre- 
hensibly, yet  shiningly. 

In  my  distress  I  could  think  of  nothing 
to  say. 

"Do  you  know  how  I  feel  sometimes?" 
she  asked  presently.  "It  is  as  though  you 
and  I  had  wandered  together  into  a  far  coun- 
try, and  lost  our  way.  I  can't  help  feeling 
that  we  have  lost  our  way,  Hugh,  it  is  all  so 
clandestine." 

I  was,  at  the  time,  too  profoundly  dis- 
couraged to  answer.  The  drops  were  coming 
faster  and  faster.  Nancy  rose.  "We  must 
go  in,  or  we  shall  be  drenched,"  she  said. 

At  dinner,  between  the  intervals  of  silence, 
our  talk  was  of  trivial  things. 

The  twilight  deepened  to  dusk,  to  dark- 
ness, the  persistent  rain  fell  gently  on  the 
roof,  and  from  a  distance  came  recurringly 
the  dirge  of  the  frogs.  All  I  could  see  of 
Nancy  was  the  dim  outline  of  her  head  and 
shoulders.  She  seemed  fantastically  to  be 
escaping  me,  to  be  fading,  to  be  going;  in 
sudden  desperation  I  dropped  on  my  knees 
beside  her,  and  I  felt  her  hands  straying 
with  a  light,  yet  seemingly  agonized,  touch 
over  my  head. 

"Do  you  think  I  haven't  suffered,  too? 
that  I  don't  suffer?"  I  heard  her  ask. 

"I  can't  understand  you!"  I  exclaimed, 
raising  up. 

"It's  because  I  can't  understand  myself," 
she  cried,  "Hugh!" 

Some  betraying  note  for  which  I  had 
hitherto  waited  in  vain  must  have  pierced 
to  my  consciousness,  yet  the  quiver  of  joy 
and  the  swift,  convulsive  movement  which 
followed  it  seemed  one.  Her  strong,  lithe 
body  was  straining  in  my  arms,  her  lips 
returning  my  kisses.  .  . 

Her  head  fell  back  on  the  cushion  of  the 
chair,  and  save  for  her  deep,  distressed 
breathing  she  lay  motionless,  relaxed,  as  in 
a  swoon.  Clinging  to  her  hands,  I  strove 
to   summon   my   faculties   of  realization. 

"I  love  you,  Hugh,"  she  whispered,  "I 
wonder  if  you  can  ever  know  how  much!" 

Then  I  knew  that  not  only  did  I  possess 
her,  but  that  /  was  possessed.  Shall  I  say, 
and  will  it  be  believed,  that  I  had  even  in 
that  hour  of  fulfillment  just  a  tremor  of 
uneasiness? 

Again  she  said:  "You  will  be  kind  and 
patient  with  me,  won't  you? 

"Because,"  she  went  on,  in  spite  of  my 
protest,  "it  would  be  terrible,  more  terrible 
than  if — it  had  been  otherwise.  I  have  noth- 
ing but  you,  now,  Hugh." 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  recount  the  details 
of  our  meetings  during  the  week  that  fol- 
lowed. 

We  spent  an  unforgettable  Sunday  of 
adventure  among  the  distant  high  hills, 
Lunching  beside  a  little  lake. 

I  had  been  talking  of  our  future. 

Nancy  said:  "There  are  times  when  my 
mind  refuses  to  believe  in  it,  Hugh,  when  I 
think  that  something  must  happen  to  inter- 
fere with  it." 

"Thai's  being  morbid,"  I  insisted  vigor- 
ously. "We  have  our  lives  in  our  hands, 
all  we  have  to  do  is  to  live  them,  to  take 
them." 

"Will,  I  shan't  be  morbid  any  more,"  she 
promised.    "I  don't  want  to  spoil — to-dny." 

"Or  the  days  to  come,"  I  added.  .  .  . 

She  had  brought  along  a  volume  by  a 
modern  poet.  I  hadn't  known  that  there 
nreK  any  modern  poets,  and  my  knowledge 
of  the  <  lassie  ones  was  limited  to  my  reading 
at  college,  Hut  this  man's  verses,  as  Nancy 
re.id  them,  thrilled  me  they  were  tilled 
with  a  new  faith  to  whit  h  my  being  re 
Sponded,  the  faith  of  the  fort  h-farer. 

Nancy,  too,  yielded  to  the  poet's  spell. 
And  I  repeated  tome  of  the  lines  as  Indies 
Lions  of  a  creed  to  which  I  had  long  been  try- 
ing to  convert  her,  though  lacking  the  en 

prcssion. 

She  let  the  book  fall  on  the  grass.  "I 
trondcr  if  it  is  true,  after  all,"  she  (lucsl ioncd, 
"  that  we  can  make  our  own  lives  if  we  refuse 
tO  DC  (Tightened  by  the  things  Which  always 
have  frightened  us?" 

"Of  course,"  I  Mckimtd  triuinpbinlly, 
"they  ;ire  phantoms,  if  we  can  only  bring 
ourselvcM  to  realize  it.  .  .  ." 

It  w;ih  late  when  we  turned  in  between  the 
White  gales  and  made  our  \v;iy  up  the  little 


Dorit  ask  the  lady  next 
door  to  hooi\  you  up 

USE  KOH-I-NOORS  and  fasten  your  gown 
yourself.  No  twisting  and  writhing  and 
tumbling  with  elusive  hooks  or  slippery 
buttons.  A  p.  oss  of  the  finger  and  the  Koh-1- 
Noor  is  fastened,  and  fastened  to  hold.  It's  a  snap 
job     "  Good-bye.  old  Hook  and  Eycl  " 


j»T.ofn 

Washing  won't  rust  Koh-I-Noors — wringing  doesn't 
loosen  them — ironing  can't  crush  them.  They  lie 
flat  and  do  not  show,  and  their  rounded  dges  can- 
not cut  the  thread  or  tear  the  filmiest  fabric. 
Made  in  13  sizes — a  size  for  every  fabric  and  a 
strength  for  every  service.  At  all  notion  counters, 
ioc  for  a  card  of  12,  with  valuable  premium  coupon 
attached.    Write  for  our  premium  catalog. 

Look  for  the  letters  K.  I.  N. 

Fasteners  stamped  K.I.N,  are  Koh-I-Noors  and  con- 
tain the  Waldesp ring— essential  for  security  and  easy 
release.    Look  for  them  on  ready-to-wear  apparel. 

Waldes  &  Co.,  Makers,  137  Z  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

The  World's  Largest  Snap  ^astener  Manufacturers 
Prague,  Dresden, Warsaw, Paris,  London,  Montreal,  Chicago 
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Eat  Your  Way  to  Health 

Nature  Has  Provided  the  Food— Rich  and 
Tasty— Eat  it  — Nature  Will  Do  the  Rest 

Reliable  authorities  tell  us  thatV^A 
Constipation  is  the  primary  cause  f 

of  97  per  cent  of  all  diseases. 
Remove  the  Cause  with  Nature's  Own  FOOD  J 

Tyler's  Macerated  Wheat 

A  combination  of  macerated  wheat, 
nuts,  raisins,  and  other  wholesome  cor- 
rective foods.  Possesses  all  the  organic 
vitality  your  blood  and  nerves  demand.  Supplies  the 
necessary  nourishment,  and  mineral  salts  to  restore  health 
and  keep  you  in  health.  Aids  digestion.  Gives  you  a 
natural,  normal  appetite.  Prolongs  life. Prevents 
disease.  Makes  life  worth  living.  ' 
Invaluable  for  Nursing  and  Prospective  Mothers 

There  is  nothing  so  good  as  Tyler's  Macerated  Wheat  for 
relieving  constipation  and  consequent  ills  socommon  dur- 
ing the  maternity  period.  Remarkably  beneficial  for  the 
child.  Of  greatest  value  for  producing  and  keeping  up  a 
good  supply  of  rich,  nutritious  mother's  milk.  Write  for 
literature  giving  valuable  information  for  mother's  diet. 

Send  2c  stamp  for  Raw  Food  Book  and  Health  Guide  or  send  100 
for  Trial  can  of  the  Food  and  Book,  postpaid  to  any  address. 

BYRON  TYLER,  99  Syndicate  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  U.  S.  a 


Build  This  Motor  Boat 
Yourself  IT'S  EASY! 
Only 

$ 
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Save  boat  builder's  price.  The 
Brooks  system  Offers  you  three  prop- 
ositions: (I)  We  send  patterns;  (2)  we 

send  knocked  down  frame;  (3)  we 
send  complete  knocked-down  boau 
Fully  illustrated  Instructions  always 

Included. 

Irrr  boot  rllinmi      Ilia»J  ''      lr  "  SPEED 

ill?  tauBoJuii  Aftlllrtt&tt,  rowbottt, 

i.   lion!  |>ntternei:i.U<>aiid  up.  Writotodaj. 


frame  of  this  boat 

Brooks  Mdnufdduiine  Company.  7S05  Brooks  Ave,  Saginaw,  Mich, 


TYPEWRITERS 


ALL  MAKES 
$18  TO  $60 


Look  at  UMM  liiirnaliial   'i'ypuwi   Hu- 

bulltin  our  own  Facto  riot,  livijiyuiuuiitno 

1h  Kiiuruiitcod  tor  Otlfl  ycur. 
Rnmlngtont  $20to$55  Smiths  till  to  VIII 
UiMlviwcMMlstlMnJI.il  IIov.iIh  $2.r>  to  $ffl 
L.C.  Smith!  $30  to  $50  Ollvort  $20  to  $35 
Wiilwivoollic.!!.  Nc-imI  for  <-Rtal(>K  describing 
thorn,  unri  tddruiol  notrwl  branch  offlcf 
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driveway  to  £Ke  farmhouse.  I  bade  her 
good  night  on  the  steps  of  the  porch. 

"You  do  love  nu\  don't  you?"  she  whis- 
pered, clinging  to  me  with  a  silddejtt,  strain- 
ing passion,  which  took  me  by  surprise. 
"You  will  love  me,  always,  no  matter 
what  happens?"' 

•  Why  of  course,  Nancy."  I  answered 
clumsily. 

••  1  want  to  hear  you  say  it,  '1  love  you, 
I  shall  love  you  always." 

I  repeated  it,  with  a  fervor  not  wholly 
free  from  self-consciousness. 

••  Xo  matter  what  happens?  "  she  insisted. 

"  Xo  matter  what  happens,"  1  said,  trying 
to  speak  lightly. 

The  capriciousness  of  our  climate  de- 
creed that  Monday  should  be  overcast, 
anil  in  our  city  this  did  not  mean  mere 
grayness.  At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
the'  electric  light  was  still  burning  over 
Bay  desk,  and  I  was  striving  to  concentrate- 
on  the  legal  problem— though  my  mind 
would  stray  to  the  excursion  of  the  day 
before— when  the  telephone  rang.  It  was 
Nancy. 

"  Is  that  you,  Hugh?" 

"Yes." 

"I  have  to  go  cast  this  afternoon."  The 
vibration  in  her  voice  communicated  her 
agitation  to  me. 

"Why?"  I  exclaimed.  "What's  the 
matter?  I  thought  you  weren't  going  until 
Thursday." 

"I've  just  had  a  telegram,"  she  said. 
"Ham's  been  hurt— I  don't  know  how 
badly — he  was  thrown  from  a  polo  pony  this 
morning  at  Xarragansett,  in  practice,  and 
they're  taking  him  to  Boston  to  a  private 
hospital.  The  telegram's  from  Johnny 
Shephard.  I'll  be  at  the  house  in  town  at 
four." 

The  Durrett  house  had  been  closed,  the 
blinds  of  its  many  windows  were  drawn. 
Xancy.  herself  had  been  watching  for  me, 
and  opened  the  door  wh:n  I  arrived. 

She  led  me  through  the  dark,  shrouded 
drawing-room  into  the  little  salon  where 
the  windows  were  open  on  the  silent  city- 
garden.  I  seized  her  in  my  arms.  She  did 
not  resist,  as  I  half  expected,  but  clung  to 
me  with  what  seemed  a  sort  of  desperation. 

"Have  you  heard  anything  more?"  I 
managed  to  ask. 

She  drew  a  telegram  from  her  bag,  as 
though  the  movement  were  a  relief. 

"This  is  from  a  doctor  in  Boston— his 
name  is  Magruder.  They  have  got  Ham 
there,  it  seems.  A  horse  kicked  him  in  the 
head,  after  he  fell.  He  had  just  recovered 
consciousness." 

"You'll  come  back  to  me?"  I  demanded. 

"Hugh,  I  am  yours,  now  and  always. 
How  can  you  doubt  it?" 

She  drew  my  face  to  hers.  ... 

A  little  later  I  found  myself  walking 
aimlessly  past  the  familiar,  empty  houses 
of  those  streets.  .  .  . 

The  front  pages  of  the  evening  news- 
papers announced  the  accident  to  Ham- 
bleton  Durrett,  and  added  that  Mrs. 
Durrett,  who  had  been  lingering  in  the 
city,  had  gone  to  her  husband's  bedside. 

I  could  bear  no  longer  the  city,  the  club, 
the  office,  the  daily  contact  with  my  asso- 
ciates and  clients.  Six  hours  distant  in  the 
train,  near  Rossiter,  was  a  little  resort  in 
the  mountains  through  which  I  had  once 
passed.  I  telegraphed  Xancy  to  address  me 
there,  notified  the  office,  packed  my  bag, 
and  waited  impatiently  for  midday,  when 
I  boarded  the  train.  At  five  I  changed  at 
Rossiter  into  an  old-fashioned  coach  drawn 
by  a  wheezy  engine,  which  in  the  course  of 
an  hour  drew  up  at  a  little  station  where  a 
stage  was  waiting.  The  glow  of  the  evening 
light  was  fading  when  I  arrived  at  Cal- 
ender's Mill. 

In  my  soul  hope  flowered  with  little 
watering.  Uncertain  news  was  good  news. 
Alter  two  days  of  an  impatience  all  but  in- 
tolerable, her  first  letter  arrived  and  I 
learned  that  the  specialists  had  not  been 
able  to  make  a  diagnosis.  Except  that  it 
seemed  that  the  shock  had  affected  the 
brain.  .  .  . 

The  letters  which  followed  contained  no 
additional  news.    There  was  no  change. 

The  two  mails  which  arrived  daily  at 
Calender's  Mill  were  events  of  thz  first 
magnitude. 

It  was  always  an  effort  for  me  to  control 
my  impatience  until  the  cLrk's  deliberate 
distribution  was  finished,  and  the  people 
had  dispersed.  On  the  particular  morning 
of  which  I  am  now  writing  I  remember,  as  I 


crossed  the  office  floor,  seeing  the  letter  in 
the  "  P"  box — there  were  no  other  P's  in  the 
hotel— taking  it  out  and  thrusting  it  in  my 
pocket  and  walking  with  attempted  non- 
chalance across  the  porch  and  down  to  the 
lake.  A  still  little  breeze  ruffed  the  water 
blue  and  stirred  the  leaves  of  the  gnarled 
maple  that  overspread  the  summer  house. 
1  sal  down  there,  drawing  the  envelope  from 
my  coat  and  gazing  at  Xancy's  angular 
handwriting  before  tearing  the  flap.  In 
spite  of  the  calmness  and  restraint  of  the 
first  lines,  because  of  them,  I  felt  creeping 
over  me  an  unnerving  sensation  which  I 
knew  for  dread.  .  .  . 

"Hugh,  the  Xew  York  doctor  has  been 
here.  It  is  as  I  have  feared  for  some  weeks, 
but  I  couldn't  tell  you  until  I  was  sure. 
Ham  is  not  exactly  insane,  but  he  is  child- 
ish. The  accident  has  precipitated  a  kind 
of  mental  degeneration,  but  his  health, 
otherwise,  will  not  be  greatly  affected. 

"  It  has  been  terribly  hard  for  me  to  write 
all  this,  but  I  had  to  do  it,  in  order  that  you 
might  understand  the  situation  completely. 
Hugh,  dear,  I  simply  can't  leave  him.  This 
has  been  becoming  clearer  and  clearer  to  me 
all  these  weeks,  but  it  breaks  my  heart  to 
have  to  write  it.  I  have  struggled  against 
it.  I  have  lain  awake  nights  trying  to  find 
justification  for  going  to  you,  but  it  is 
stronger  than  I.  Write  and  tell  me  that  you 
understand,  or  even  if  you  don't  under- 
stand, that  you  trust  and  pity  me,  even  as  I 
pity  you  for  what  you  must  be  suffering  as 
you  read  this.  You  will  understand,  I 
think,  some  day.  I  love  you  even  more,  if 
such  a  thing  is  possible,  than  I  have  ever 
loved  you.  That  is  my  only  comfort  and 
compensation,  that  I  have  had  and  have 
been  able  to  feel  such  a  love,  and  I  know  I 
shall  always  feel  it.  Xancy." 

The  first  effect  of  this  letter  was  a  par- 
alyzing one.  I  was  unable  to  realize  or 
believe  the  thing  which  had  happened  to  me. 

For  several  days  my  torture  was  so  acute 
compared  to  anything  I  had  ever  known, 
my  thoughts  so  confused  that  I  cannot  fol- 
low them.  There  ensued  a  second  stage. 
My  suffering  did  not  seem  to  decrease,  but 
I  began  to  ask  myself  whether  it  might  not 
be  something  in  me  rather  than  in  Nancy 
which  had  brought  about  this  disaster.  I 
had  been  under  the  vague  impression  that 
there  were  certain  psychological  laws  which 
were  common  to  all  members  of  her  sex, 
and  such  treatises  as  I  had  read— modern 
novels— tended  to  confirm  me  in  the  notion 
that  they  were  not  individuals  to  the  extent 
that  men  are.  Excepting  my  marriage, 
my  relations  with  that  sex  had  been  con- 
fined to  women  who  were  not  troubled 
with  what  are  called  moral  scruples;  but 
I  had  been  led  to  believe  that  once  these 
scruples  had  been  overcome  in  women 
who  had  held  them  they  became  greater 
anarchists  than  men. 

Now  I  was  face  to  face  with  an  experi- 
ence which  contradicted  the  theory.  The 
thought  I  was  trying  to  define  was  very 
subtle,  very  elusive,  yet  very  characteristic 
of  my  romantic  habit.  Might  not  this 
final  refusal  of  Nancy's  be  for  my  sake?  The 
delusion  of  her  sex's  inherent  morality  as 
morality  had  long  been  untenable,  but  I 
believed  her  capable  of  quixotic  self- 
sacrifice.  She  had  professed  to  see  some- 
thing in  me  which  she  called  an  ideal,  and 
I  too,  had  fondly  acquiesced  in  its  exis- 
tence, cherished  the  belief  that  she  would 
nourish  it  until  it  should  blossom  and  bear 
fruit. 

I  recall  a  third  phase  which  tended  to  ret- 
rospection, and  I  was  forced  to  admit 
grudgingly  that  I  had  made  a  mess  of  life. 
Whose  fault  had  it  been?  my  own?  or  was 
the  failure  and  despair  of  to-day  due  to  the 
environment  in  which  I  had  grown  up, 
which  put  a  premium  on  the  kind  of  suc- 
cess I  had  achieved? 

It  were  foolish,  but  possible,  to  blame  my 
education.  Yet  would  it  have  been  possi- 
ble to  educate  for  conditions  which  were 
unprecedented?  I  had  been  educated  for 
conditions  which  had  already  gone  by. 
And  had  my  parents  made  me  selfish,  or 
was  selfishness  inherent  in  me?  And  finally, 
there  was  the  everlasting  question  of 
Woman.  Great  God,  when  would  they  be- 
gin to  educate  about  Her? 

Partly  through  my  own  stupidity  and 
partly  through  that  of  the  preceding  gen- 
eration, I  had  left  love  out  of  my  calcuki; 
lions,  and  it  had  wrecked  me.  Not  only 
had  conditions  changed,  but  women  with 
them.  Even  Maude,  absorbing  ideas  which 
were  in  the  air,  had  developed  a  mind  and 
had  taken  a  line  of  her  own. 
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He  Fought  For 
Neutrality 

howlingly  opposed  by  hostile  mobs. 
Hissed,  hectored,  and  upbraided — he 
fought  and  strove,  and  gradually  won 
over  the  public  sentiment  of  Great 
Britain  for  neutrality  in  the  struggle 
between  Xorth  and  South.  "There  has 
not  been  such  eloquence  in  the  world 
since  Demosthenes,"  said  an  enthusi- 
astic contemporary  concerning  these 
dynamic  speeches  by  Henry  Ward 
Beecher.  His  wonderful  Liverpool 
speech  is  included  among  hundreds 
of  others  in 
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Heart  of  the 
Sunset 

{Continued  from  page  418) 


"Oh!  I  reckon  it  can  be  proved  all  right," 
confidently  asserted  Lewis. 

"Yes!"  Urbina  supplemented.  "I  can 
swear  to  all  that.  And  I  can  swear  also  that 
you  knew  about  those  calves,  the  other  day." 

"This  is  the  worst  outrage  I  ever  heard 
of,"  gasped  "Young  Ed."  "It's  a  fairy 
story  " 

There  was  a  moment  or  two  of  silence, 
during  which  the  visitors  watched  the  face  of 
the  man  whose  weakness  they  both  knew. 
At  last  Ed  Austin  ventured  to  say,  apologet- 
ically, "I'm  willing  to  do  almost  anything  to 
help  Adolfo,  but — they'll  make  a  liar  of  me 
if  I  take  the  stand.  Isn't  there  some  other 
way  out?" 

"I  don't  know  of  any,"  said  Lewis. 

"Money'll  square  anything,"  Ed  urged, 
hopefully,  whereupon  Urbina  waved  his 
cigaret  and  nodded.  "This  Ricardo  Guzman 
is  the  cause  of  it  all.   He  is  a  bad  man." 

"No  doubt  of  that,"  Lewis  agreed.  "He's 
got  more  enemies  than  I  have.  If  he  was 
out  of  the  way  there  wouldn't  be  nothin'  to 
this  case,  and  the  country'd  be  a  heap  better 
off,  too." 

"What  about  that  other  witness?"  Ed 
queried. 

"If  Ricardo  were  gone — if  something 
should  happen  to  him "— Urbina's  wicked 
face  darkened — "there  would  be  no  other 
witness.   I  would  see  to  that." 

The  color  receded  from  Ed  Austin's  purple 
cheeks,  and  he  rose  abruptly.  "This  is  get- 
ting too  strong  for  me,"  he  cried.  "I  won't 
listen  to  this  sort  of  talk.  I  won't  be  impli- 
cated in  any  such  doings." 

"Nobody's  goin'  to  implicate  you,"  Tad 
told  him.  "Adolfo  wants  to  keep  you  out 
of  trouble.  There's  plenty  of  people  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  that  don't  like  Guzman  any 
better'n  we  do.  Me  an'  Adolfo  was  talkin' 
it  over  on  the  way  up.  I  reckon  we  can  fix 
things  up  if  you'll  help." 

"And  that's  j"ust  what  I  won't  do,"  Ed 
impatiently  declared.  "Do  you  think  I'm 
going  to  be  tangled  up  in  a — murder?  I've 
got  nothing  against  Don  Ricardo." 

"Who  said  anything  about  murder?  All 
you've  got  to  do  is  give  me  about  a  thousand 
dollars." 

Austin  demurred.  "I  haven't  that  much, 
that  I  can  lay  hands  on,"  he  said  Sullenly. 
"I'm  broke;  anyhow,  I  don't  see  what  good 
it'll  do." 

"You  better  dig  it  up,  somehow,  just  for 
your  own  sake." 

The  two  men  eyed  each  other  for  a  mo- 
ment; then  Austin  mumbled  something 
about  his  willingness  to  try,  and  left  the  room. 
The  money  which  Alaire  kept  on  hand  for 
current  expenses  was  locked  in  her  safe,  but 
he  knew  the  combination. 

It  was  with  an  air  of  resignation,  with  a 
childish,  half-hearted  protest,  that  he 
counted  out  the  desired  amount  into  Lewis's 
hand,  salving  his  conscience  with  the  state- 
ment, "  I'm  doing  this  to  help  Adolfo  out  of 
his  trouble,  understand?  I  hope  it'll  enable 
you  to  square  things." 

I  ( )SK  SANCHEZ  made  use  of  the  delay  at 
J  Pueblo  to  institute  further  inquiries  re- 
garding his  missing  cousin,  but  nowhere  could 
he  find  the  slightest  trace. 

Jos6  swore  an  oath  that  he  would  learn 
the  truth,  if  it  required  his  whole  lifetime, 
and,  if  it  should  turn  out  that  his  sainted 
relative  had  indeed  met  with  foul  play  - 
Well!  Jose  told  his  friends  they  could  judge, 
bj  looking  at  him,  the  sort  of  man  he  was. 

Jose  intended  to  confide  his  purpose  to 
Mrs.  Austin,  but  when  it  came  lime  lo 
start  for  Las  I'almas  there  was  a  fourth 
passenger  in  the  automobile,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  hold  his  tongue  for  the  moment. 

In  spite  of  the  unhealthy  fancies  that 
Dave  Law  had  taken  lo  bed  within  him,  he 
arose  this  morning  in  fine  spirit s  and  with 
a  determination  to  put  in  a  happy  day. 
Alaire,  too  was  in  good  humor  and  K 
pressed  her  relief  at  escaping  from  every 
thing  Mexican. 

"I  haven't  seen  a  newspaper  for  ages 
and  I  don't  know  what  is  going  on  at  Jones 
\  ■  1  1st  -  or  anywhere  else,"    he  i  oiilidcd. 

David  told  1 1<  r  ol  the  latest  develop 

ments  in  the  Mexican  situation,  the  slow 
liul  ii-rlaiii  increase  ol  tension  between  the 
two  govcrnmenls,  and  then  of  home-  hap 
pi-mugs.    When  she  asked  him  about  In 


Cornless 
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Are  Very  Common  Now 

A  few  years  ago  they  were 
not.  People  pared  corns  and 
kept  them.  Or  they  used  an 
inefficient  treatment. 

Then  the  Blue=jay  plaster  was 
invented.  That  ended  corn  pain 
instantly  for  everyone  who  used 
it.  But  it  also  gently  undermined 
the  corn,  so  in  two  days  it  all 
came  out.  And  this  without  one 
bit  of  pain  or  soreness. 

One  told  another  about  it, 
until  millions  came  to  use  it.  Now 
those  people  never  keep  a  corn. 
As  soon  as  one  appears,  they 
remove  it. 

We  urge  you  to  do  that.  Prove 
Blue=jay  on  one  corn.  If  you 
hesitate,  let  us  send  you  samples 
free.  If  the  pain  does  stop  —  if 
the  corn  does  go — think  what  it 
means  to  you.  It  means  a  lifetime 
without  corns.  Your  own  friends, 
by  the  dozens,  probably,  know 
that  this  is  so. 
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Bauer  &  Black,  Chicago  and  New  York 
Makers  of  Physicians'  Supplies 


.Drug  Addictioiw 
and  Alcoholism 


are  now  treated  safely,  rapidly  and 
with  definite  results  by  tbe  Towns 
method.  For  fourteen  years  the 
Charles  B.  Towns  Hospital  of  New 
York  has  treated  thousands  of 
habitues  with  the  full  approval  and 
co-operation  of  their  physicians,  who 
comprise  the  most  eminent  men  of 
the  profession. 

Charles  B.  Towns,  who  is  in  personal  charge  of 
the  hospital,  is  the  author  o(  the  Boylan  Bill, 
which  regulates  the  sale  of  narcotics  in  New 
York  state,  as  well  as  of  numerous  articles  in 
the  Century  and  other  magazines,  copies  of 
which  will  be  sent  on  request. 

There  is  but  one  fee.  There  are  no 
extras  of  any  kind.  Rooms  en 
suite  for  those  who  desire  them. 
Comfortable  quarters  for  persons  of 
moderate  means.  Absolute  privacy 
insured.  The  patient  may  have  the 
attendance  of  his  own  physician,  if 
he  so  desires. 

Send  for  descriptive  literature. 

The  Towns  Hospital 

292  •  293  Central  Park  West 
New  York  City 


Your  Earning  Capacity  At 
Its  True  Value 

In  working  fur  others  your  income  never  keeps  step 
with  your  earniiiK  capacity. 

Your  value  lo  liny  employer  increases  more  rap- 
idly than  your  salary. 

IIKAKST'S  Co  operative  Motiey-MakiiiK  I'lan  of- 

i,  i  you  an  opening  right  In  your  locality  where  vou 
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freedom  Of  liciliK  your  own  Iiohh. 
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SAVE  YOUR  EYES! 

Here  is  the  very  lamp  you  have  been  wishing 
for  to  concentrate  light  exactly  where  you  want 
light,  save  eye-strain,  and  preserve  your  sight. 

"WALLACE" 

Portable 

Electric 

Lamp 

Stands, 
Hangs, 
Clamps 
or  Sticks 

ANY  PLACE  and  at 
ANY  ANGLE  you  put  it 
And  when  not  in  use 
folds  into  a  top-like 
ball  for  carrying  in 
grip  when  traveling. 

ConcealeJ  in  base  are  clamp, 
hook  and  suction-cup  by 
which  you  can  place  lamp 
ANYWHERE  and  it  will  stay  in 
any  position  you  put  it,  and 
CONCENIRAIE  light  exactly 
where  you  want  light,  always  keeping  your  eyes  in 
the  shadow  and  resting  and  saving  them  from  strain. 

IO  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 

Ask  for  it  at  your  favorite  store,  buy  of  Agents,  or 

order  of  us,  ana  a  '*  WALLACE  "  will  be  sent  you  by 
parcel  post,  prepaid.  Use  it  10  days  and  if  not  entirely 
satisfied,  return  it  and  we  will  promptly  refund  your 
money.    Write  now  before  you  forget  it. 

THE  WALLACE  NOVELTY  CO.,  Inc. 
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Big 

Opportunity 

for  Agents 

Must  be  hustlers 
with  selling  experi- 
ence, and  enough 
capital  to  carry 
stock  required. 

Write  for  propo- 
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Unmatched  Speed 
No  Vibration 

Speed  that  runs  away  from  all 
otter  rowboat  motors.  Double 
the  oower-  no  vibration. 
DOES  not  SHAKE  the  BOAT 

The  Great  2-Cylinder 


ROWBOAT  MOTOR 

Last  season's  record  proved  its  mettle.  Absi 
I  utely  dependable  -  easy  to  start  -  reverses  L 
pressi  ag  button. 

Trophy  Winning  Racer  Type 

The  Koban  has  2  opposed  cylinders  -  that's 
what  removes  vibration- 3  H.  P. -nearly  double 
that  of  other  motors--  speed  propeller.  Best 
constructed  rowboat  motor  on  market.  Write 
for  1915  catalog.  Active  Agents  Wanted. 
Koban  Mfg.  CO.,     296 So.  Water  St.,     Milwaukee,  Wis 


Short -Story  Writing 

A COURSE  of  forty  lessons  in  the 
history,  form,  structure  and 
writing  of  the  Short -Story 
taught  by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein,  for 
years  Editor  of  Lippincott's. 

One  student  writes:  "I  know  that 
von  «ill  be  pleased  when  I  tell  you  Ibat 
I  have  just  received  a  check  for  $1*25 
from  'Everybody's*  for  a  humorous 
story.  They  ask  for  more.  1  am  feel- 
ing very  happy  and  very  grateful  to 
Dr.  Esenwein." 

Also  courses  in  Photoplay  Writing, 
Dr.  Ewnwein      Versification  and  Poetics,  Journalism. 
In  all.  ovcrOne  Hundred  Courses,  under  professors  in 
Harvard.  Brown.  Cornell  and  other  leading  colleges. 

250-Page  Catalog  Free.      Please  Address 
The  Home  Correspondence  School 
Dept.  200,  Springfield,  Mass. 


$4  a  Month 

Buys  This  Visible 

Oliver  Typewriter 

Nothing  Down — Free  Trial.  Less 
ihan  Agents*  Prices.  Shipped  on 
approval.  If  you  want  to  keep  it, 
send  us  $4  a  month.  Send  (or  U- 
inousFREEtypewriterbook.  Tells 
how  to  save  $48.00.  Write  today. 
Tvpewrlters  Pistrlb.  Syndicate 
66-350  N.  Michigan  Blvd..  Chicago 


Movie  Star  Photos 

SPECIAL  OFFER.  Beautiful 
hand  colored,  large  11  x  14 
photo  of  your  favorite  actor  or 
actress.  These  handsome 
photos  are  worthy  of  framing. 
Only  one  to  each  person  at  this 
price.  Ask  Your  Nearest  The- 
atre or  send  25c  in  stamps  or 
coin  to  Wyanoak  Pub.  Co. 
142  W.  52nd  St.,  New  York  City 


own  doings  he  informed  her  of  the  affair 
Which  had  brought  him  to  Pueblo. 

Of  course  all  three  of  his  companions 
were  breathlessly  interested  in  the  story 
of  Pino  Garzo's  death;  Dolores  and  Jose 
did  not  allow  a  word  to  escape  them. 

"You  said  your  horse  saved  your  life," 
Mrs.  Austin  went  on.  "How  do  you 
mean — ?"  When  Dave  had  explained, 
she  cried  quickly:  "You  weren't  riding — 
Bessie  Belle?" 

"Yes.    She's  buried  where  she  dropped." 

"Oh-h!"  Alaire's  exclamation  was  elo- 
quent of  pity,  and  Law  smiled  crookedly. 

Despite  the  rough  roads,  they  made  fair 
time,  and  the  miles  of  cactus  and  scrawny 
brush  rolled  swiftly  past.  Occasionally  a 
lazy  jack-rabbit  ambled  mil  of  his  roadside 
covert  and  watched  them  from  a  safe  dis- 
tance; now  and  then  a  spotted  road  run- 
ner raced  along  the  dusty  ruts  ahead  of 
them,  The  morning  sun  swung  higher, 
and  by  midday  the  metal  of  the  automo- 
bile had  become  as  hot  as  a  frying  pan. 
They  stopped  at  various  goat-ranches  to 
inquire  about  Adolfo  Urbina,  and  at  noon 
halted  beside  a  water-course  for  lunch. 

Dave  was  re- filling  the  radiator  when 
he  overheard  Jose  in  conversation  with 
Mrs.  Austin. 

"Nowhere  a  trace!"  the  horse-breaker 
was  saying.  "No  one  has  seen  him.  Poor 
Rosa  Morales  will  die  of  a  broken  heart." 

Alaire  explained  to  her  guest:  "Jose  is 
worried  about  his  cousin  Panfilo.  It  seems 
he  has  disappeared." 

"So!  You  are  Panfilo's  cousin?"  Dave 
eyed  the  Mexican  with  new  interest. 

"Si!" 

"You  remember  the  man?"  Alaire  went 
on.  "He  was  with  that  fellow  you  arrested 
at  the  water-hole." 

"Oh,  yes.  I  remember  him."  With 
steady  fingers  Dave  shook  some  tobacco 
into  a  cigaret  paper.  He  felt  Alaire's  eyes 
upon  him,  and  they  were  eloquent  of  in- 
quiry, but  he  did  not  meet  them. 

"He  was  a  good  man,"  the  horse-breaker 
asserted.  "If  he  is  dead — "  The  Mexi- 
can's frown  deepened  to  a  scowl. 

"What  then?" 

Jose  significantly  patted  the  gift  revolver 
at  his  hip.  "This  little  fellow  will  have 
something  to  say." 

Dave  looked  him  over  idly,  from  head 
to  heel,  then  murmured,  "You  would  do 
well  to  go  slow,  com  padre.  Panfilo  made  his 
own  quarrels." 

^OTHING  more  was  said  during  the 
luncheon,  but  when  Alaire  had  fin- 
ished eating  and  her  two  employees  had 
begun  their  meal,  she  climbed  the  bank 
of  the  arroyo  ostensibly  to  find  a  cool  spot. 
Having  succeeded  she  called  to  Dave: 
"■there  is  a  nice  breeze  up  here." 

The  Ranger's  face  set;  rising  slowly  he 
climbed  the  bank  after  her.  When  they 
stood  face  to  face  in  the  shade  of  a  gnarly 
oak  tree,  Alaire  asked  him  pointblank, 
"Where  is  Panfilo  Sanchez?" 

Dave  met  her  eyes  squarely,  his  own 
were  cold  and  hard.  "He's  where  he 
dropped  at  my  second  shot,"  said  he. 

"God!  He  was  practically  unarmed! 
What  do  you  call — such  an  act?" 

Dave's  lips  slowly  whitened,  his  face 
became  stony.  He  closed  his  eyes,  then 
opened  them  upon  hers.  "  He  had  it  com- 
ing.   He  stole  my  horse.    He  took  a  chance." 

Mrs.  Austin  turned  away.  For  a  time 
they  were  silent,  and  Dave  felt  himself 
pitilessly  condemned.  "Why  didn't  you 
tell  me  at  the  time?"  she  asked.  "Why 
didn't  you  report  it?" 

"I'll  report  it  when  you  give  me  permis- 
sion." 

"  I — ?  What — ?  "  She  wheeled  to  face  him. 

"Think  a  moment.  I  can't  tell  half  the 
truth.  And  if  I  tell  everything  it  will  lead 
to — gossip." 

"I  go  anywhere,  everywhere.  No  one 
has  ever  had  the  effrontery  to  question  my 
actions,"  Alaire  told  him,  stiffly. 

"And  I  don't  aim  to  give  'em  a  chance." 
Dave  was  stubborn. 

There  was  another  interval  of  silence. 
"You  heard  what  Jose  said.  What  are  you 
going  to  do?  " 

Dave  made  a  gesture  of  indifference. 
"It  doesn't  greatly  matter.  I'll  tell  him 
the  truth,  perhaps." 

Such  an  attitude  was  incomprehensible 
to  Alaire  .and  brought  an  impatient  frown 
to  her  brow.  "You  don't  seem  to  realize 
that  he  will  try  to  revenge  himself." 

"You  might  warn  him  against  any  such 
foolishness.    Jose  has  some  sense." 


The  woman  looked  up  curiously.  "Don't 
you  know  how  to  be  afraid?  Haven't  you 
any  fear?"  she  asked. 

Dave's  gray  eyes  were  steady,  as  he 
answered:  "Yes'm,  I'm  afraid  this  thing  is 
going  to  spoil  our  friendship.  I've  been 
desperately  afraid,  all  along,  that  I  might 
have  hurt  your  reputation.  Even  now,  I'm 
afraid,  on  your  account,  to  make  public 
Panfilo  Sanchez'  death.  Yes'm,  I  know 
what  it  is  to  be  afraid." 

They  returned  to  the  automobile  in  silence. 

The  windows  of  Las  Palmas  were  black, 
the  house  silent,  when  they  arrived  at 
their  journey's  end;  Dolores  was  fretful, 
and  her  mistress  ached  in  every  bone. 
When  Jose  had  helped  his  countrywoman 
into  the  house,  Alaire  said,  "If  you  insist 
upon  going  through,  you  must  take  the 
( ar.    You  can  return  it  to-morrow." 

"And — about    Panfilo?"    Dave  queried. 

"Wait — .  Perhaps  I'll  decide  what  is 
best  to  do,  in  the  meantime.    Good  night." 

Blaze  Jones  had  insisted  that  Dave  live 
at  his  house,  and  the  Ranger  had  accepted 
the  invitation;  but  as  it  was  late  when  the 
hitter  arrived  at  Joncsvillc,  he  went  to  the 
hotel  for  a  few  hours'  rest.  When  he  drove 
his  borrowed  machine  up  to  the  Jones' 
house,  about  breakfast  time,  both  Blaze 
and  Paloma  were  delighted  to  see  him. 

"Say,  now!  What  you  doing,  rolling 
around  in  a  gasoline  go-devil? "  the  elder 
man  inquired,  and  Law  was  forced  to  explain. 

"Why,  Mrs.  Austin  must  have  experi- 
enced a  change  of  heart,"  exclaimed  Paloma. 
"She  never  gave  anybody  a  lift,  before." 

Blaze  agreed.  "She's  sure  poisonous  to 
strangers."  Then  he  looked  over  the  car 
critically.  "These  automobiles  are  all  right, 
but  whenever  I  want  to  go  somewhere 
and  get  back  I  take  a  team  of  hay-burners. 
Mules  don't  puncture." 

"Why  didn't  Mrs.  Austin  ask  you  to 
stay  all  night  at  Las  Palmas?"  the  girl 
inquired  of  Dave. 

"She  did." 

' '  Wonderful ! "  Paloma's  surprise  was  evi- 
dently sincere.  "I  suppose  you  refused 
because  of  the  way  Ed  treated  you?  Well, 
I'd  have  accepted  just  to  spite  him.  Tell 
me,  is  she  nice?  " 

"She's  lovely." 

Not  long  after  breakfast  Don  Ricardo 
Guzman  appeared  at  the  Jones'  house  and 
warmly  greeted  his  two  friends.  To  Dave 
he  explained,  "Last  night  I  came  to  town, 
and  this  morning  I  heard  you  had  returned,  so 
I  rode  out  at  once    You  were  unsuccessful?  " 

"Our  man  never  went  to  Pueblo." 

"Exactly.    I  thought  as  much." 

"He's  probably  safe  across  the  river." 

But  Ricardo  thought  otherwise.  "No. 
Urbina  deserted  from  this  very  Colonel 
Blanco,  who  commands  the  forces  at  Romero. 
He  would  scarcely  venture  to  return  to  Fed- 
eral territory.  .  However,  I  go  to  meet 
Blanco,  to-day,  and  perhaps  I  shall  discover 
something." 

"What  takes  you  over  there?"  Blaze 
inquired. 

"Wait  until  I  tell  you.  Senor  David, 
here,  brings  me  good  fortune  at  every  turn. 
He  honors  my  poor  thirsty  rancho  with  a 
visit  and  brings  a  glorious  rain;  then  he 
destroys  my  enemies  like  a  thunder-bolt. 
No  sooner  is  this  done  than  I  receive  from 
the  Federals  an  offer  for  fifty  of  my  best 
horses.  Such  a  price,  too.  Now,  senor,  I 
have  brought  you  a  little  present.  Day 
and  night  my  boys  and  I  have  worked  upon 
it,  for  we  know  the  good  heart  you  have.  It 
was  finished  yesterday.  See!"  Ricardo  un- 
wrapped a  bundle  he  had  fetched,  displaying 
a  magnificent  bridle  of  plaited  horsehair. 
It  was  cunningly  wrought,  and  lavishly 
decorated  with  silver  fittings.  "You  recog- 
nize those  hairs?"  he  queried.  "They  come 
from  the  mane  and  tail  of  your  bonita." 

"Bessie  Belle!"  Law  accepted  the  hand- 
some token,  then  held  out  his  hand  to  the 
Mexican.  "That  was  mighty  fine  of  you, 
Ricardo.  I — you  couldn't  have  pleased  me 
more." 

Guzman's  delight  was  keen,  his  grizzled 
face  beamed,  and  he  showed  his  white  teeth 
in  a  smile.  "Say  no  more.  What  is  mine 
is  yours — my  house,  my  cattle,  my  right 
hand.  I,  and  my  sons,  will  serve  you, 
and  you  must  come  often  to  see  us.  Now, 
I  must  go."  He  shook  hands  heartily  and 
rode  away,  waving  his  hat. 

"There's  a  good  Greaser,"  Blaze  said 
with  conviction,  and  Dave  agreed,  feelingly  : 

"Yes!  I'd  about  go  to  hell  for  him, 
after  this."  Then  he  took  the  bridle  in  for 
Paloma  to  admire. 
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Directions:  Make  a  parting  and 
rub  gently  with  Cuticura  Ointment. 
Continue  partings  until  whole  scalp 
has  been  gone  over.  Next  morning 
shampoo  with  Cuticura  Soap  and 
hot  water.  Shampoos  alone  may- 
be used  as  often  as  agreeable,  but 
once  a  month  is  generally  sufficient 
for  this  special  treatment. 


(Rex  Beach's  big  serial — continued  in  June) 


*  SAMPLES  FREE  * 

Although  Cuticura  Soap  and  Ointment  are  sold 
throughout  the  world  you  may  try  them  before  you 
buy  them  by  sending  post-card  to  nearest  depot  for 
free  sample  of  each  with  32-page  Skin  Book:  F.  New- 
bery  &  Sons,  27,  Charterhouse  Sq.,  London,  Eng.;  R. 
Towns  &  Co.,  Sydney,  N.S.W.:  Lennon,  Ltd.,  Cape 
Town;  Muller,  Maclean  &  Co.,  Calcutta  or  Bom- 
bay; Potter  Drug  and  Chem.  Corp.,  Boaton,  U.S.A. 
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"framers  op  the  constitution  OP  THE  U.S.A. 


George  Washington— «  1  Father  of  His  Country 


EVERY  AMERICAN  knows  that 
without  "Immortal  Washington" 
our  National  Independence  would 
have  been  impossible.  Few,  however, 
know  that  the  greatest  battle  of  Wash' 
ington's  life  was  fought  to  secure  for 
his  countrymen  the  Constitutor)  of  the 
United  States.  Almost  immediately 
after  the  Revolution  it  seemed  that  all 
the  great  sacrifice  of  blood  and  treasure 
had  been  in  vain.  The  original  thirteen 
states  refused  to  work  in  harmony, 
cither  in  spirit  or  in  law.  The  new 
Republic  wTas  tottering  to  its  founda' 
tions.  At  this  critical  period  in  Amer^ 
ican  history  the  most  brilliant  men  of 
each  state  met  in  convention  and 
unanimously  elected  Washington  as 
president  —  undoubtedly  the  most 
momentous  gathering  of  its  kind  the 
world  has  ever  known.  Here  he 
displayed  as  great  ability  as  a  law' 
maker  as  he  had  as  a  warrior.  For 
months  the  Fathers  of  the  Republic 


labored,  and  finally  adopted  our  present 
National  law,  which  forever  guaraiv 
tees  Religious,  Commercial  and  Per- 
sonal  Liberty.  This  was  in  1787. 
Seventy  years  later  Anheuser-Busch 
established  their  great  institution  on 
the  tenets  of  the  Federal  law  which 
Washington  did  so  much  to  create. 
Like  all  of  the  great  men  of  his  time, 
he  was  a  moderate  user  of  good  old 
barley  brews.  For  three  generations 
Anheuser-Busch  have  brewed  honest 
malt  and  hop  beers.  To-day  7500  people 
are  daily  employed  to  keep 
pace  with  the  ever  increas- 
ing public  demand.  The 
great  popularity  of  their  fa- 
mous brand  BUDWEISER, 
due  to  quality,  purity,  mild- 
ness and  exquisite  flavor, 
has  made  its  sales  exceed 
those  of  any  other  beer 
by  millions  of  bottles. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH  .  ST. LOUIS, U.S. A 

Viiiteri  to  St.  Louis  are  courteously  invited  to  inspect 
our  plant  —  covers  1 42  acres. 


udweis 

Means  Moderation. 


WhiteFrost 

R-  SANITARY 
errigerator 


PARKHURST 

WARDROBE 

TRUNKS 

Give  more  space  and  absolute  protec- 
tion against  rumpling  or  crushing  your 
gowns.  Designed  inside — to  give  all 
the  roominess  and  instant  access  of  a 
closet;  outside  —  to  resist  wear  and 
travel-damage. 

Write  for  Illustrated  catalog. 
J    F.  PARKHURST  &  SON  COMPANY 
Home  Office:  287  Main  St.,  Bangor,  Maine. 
161  Hummer  St.,  Boston. 

325  Firth  Ave.,  New  York. 


Be  Your  Own 
Photographer 


No   experience  needed. 

No  plates,  no  films,  no  dark 
room.  Make  pictures  the  new  wny. 
Have  money.  Bare  work.  Thou- 
■nndfl  now  frettinff  picture- taking 
joys  with  the 

Mandel-ette 

A  ona-minuta  camera.  Mokea 
flniahad  2'A  x  «H  inch  photo 

poat  car'l.  on  •  ►<••  apot  In  on*  rnlri- 
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*S  Complete  Outfit  *S 
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Magnificent  Steel  Launch  $C}£ 
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The  Fire  Bird 

(Continued  from  page  421) 


Ml'  HIGA         II  I  I    IIOAI  <  <>..  I  ^OH  J«ff*rt»ti  Ave,  Orlroil.  Mlih..  (I.  S.  A. 


Mazie's  eyes  grew  drowsy  again.  Once  or 
twice  they  opened  on  him,  blue  and  languidly 
inviting,  then  the  white  lids  drooped. 

His  arm  had  become  cramped;  he 
stretched,  dropped  it  along  the  back  of  the 
seat  again.  And  presently  it  lay  around  her 
shoulder,  the  slightest  pressure  causing  her 
to  open  her  eyes. 

But  after  a  moment  they  closed,  and  her 
pliant  form  insensibly  obeyed  the  pressure, 
so  that  her  shoulder  lay  against  his.  There 
was  a  slight  smile  on  her  lips. 

On  Kemper  the  effect  of  the  contact  was 
curious.  What  he  had  done — merely  to  see 
whether  he  could  do  it — had  been  done  idly, 
mischievously — a  lazy  idea  of  amusing  him- 
self on  a  dull  journey  with  a  fresh  and  pretty 
girl. 

And  now  that  he  had  done  it,  something 
in  the  soft  yielding  of  the  girl  had  subdued 
the  smile  in  his  rather  reckless  eyes. 

For  an  hour,  perhaps,  she  lay  there  against 
his  shoulder,  never  stirring;  and  whether 
or  not  she  slept  at  intervals  he  did  not  know. 

At  last  she  lifted  her  head  and  sat  up  giving 
him  a  shy,  almost  breathless  smile.  She 
turned  and  looked  toward  the  East. 

"There  is  Lynx  Peak,"  she  said. 

"  Yes.  We  ought  to  be  at  Wild  Plum  Brook 
in  a  few  minutes." 

Rittenfeldt,  hunched  up  over  his  horses, 
straightened  his  broad  back  and  pointed 
with  his  whip  stock.  And  in  another  minute 
the  horses  forded  Wild  Plum  Brook  and  stood 
hock-deep  in  the  cool  current,  drinking, 
while  Kemper  sprang  out  behind  and  lifted 
Mazie  clear  of  the  tail-board. 

At  the  door  of  a  log  house  stood  a  tall, 
shambling,  sullen-faced  young  fellow;  and, 
as  Kemper  and  Mazie  walked  up  to  him,  he 
greeted  her,  paying  no  attention  to  Kemper. 

"Waal,"  he  remarked,  "so  ye  made  up 
your  mind  to  come,  eh?" 

"Yes,  I  made  up  my  mind,  Jim.  ...  I 
brought  your  kerosene,  too." 

A  dull  flush  mantled  the  youth's  sunburned 
visage,  and  he  cast  a  slow  glance  at  Kemper. 
Then  he  slouched  down  to  the  wagon  which 
Rittenfeldt  had  driven  up  out  of  the  stream, 
took  Mazie's  suitcase  and  the  kerosene  can. 

"Come  in  an'  set,"  he  said  briefly. 

This  cordial  invitation  did  not  include 
Kemper.  Mazie  turned  to  him,  her  plumed 
hat  in  one  hand.  "Good-by,"  she  said. 
"Good-by." 

He  held  her  hand  a  moment.  Suddenly 
two  tears  flashed  in  her  eyes. 

"Mazie,"  blustered  Billet,  "come  in  and 
set  and  rest  and  make  yourself  a  cup  o'  tea." 

She  moved  forward,  looked  up  blankly  at 
Kemper  as  she  passed  him,  but  entered  the 
doorway.  Then  Billet  stepped  back  and 
slammed  and  bolted  the  door  leaving  Kemper 
facing  it. 

Presently,  looking  over  his  shoulder,  he 
caught  Rittenfeldt's  eye,  signaled  him  to 
drive  up,  and,  when  the  wagon  arrived,  he 
look  the  horses'  heads  and  turned  into  the 
brush-field  along  the  course  of  a  tiny  spring 
brook. 

Higher  on  the  slope  stood  a  grove  of  silver 
birches,  and  Kemper,  leading  the  horses, 
made  toward  it.  It  was  good  camping 
ground;  the  trees  gave  shade;  the  icy  rivulet 
formed  a  deep  blue  under  them;  dead  wood 
from  acres  of  slashings  was  handy  for 
fires. 

An  hour  later  the  horses  had  been  fed  and 
picketed;  dinner  cooked  and  eaten;  and 
Rittenfeldt  sat  on  a  bleached  pine  log  seiz- 
ing, chloroforming,  and  eagerly  pinning 
Specimen  after  specimen  of  longicOTHt  beetle. 

But  Kemper's  troubled  thoughts  were 
elsewhere;  and  finally,  when  the  descending 
sun  hung  low  above  the  woods,  and  already 
an  owl  Dad  tailed  from  the  darkening  flank 

of  Lynx  Peak,  he  got  up,  took  a  dozen  im- 
patient steps  tO  and  fro,  lifted  his  shot  gun, 
and  loaded  i I  with  a  t  ouple  of  sail  t -art ridges. 
"  I  'm  going  to  find  OUt  what  this  fellow  Bfllct 
is  about ,"  he  said. 

"Shall  I  go?"  asked  Rittenfeldt  simply. 

"Oh,  don'l  disturb  yourself,  Hugo." 

"As  you  please,"  said  the  entomologist, 
plat  idly  squinting  through  his  held  micro 
ICOpC  at  a  tiny  spet  k  that  kicked. 

Kemper,  his  light  fowling  piece  cradled 

iii  his  left  arm,  stepped  around  the  fire.  A 
few  sunbeams  still  reddened  the  tree-tops. 
(  ham  ing  lo  giant  c  aloft,  he  saw  a  Starlet 
Tanagcr  on  a  hemloi  k  top,  glimmering  like 
a  live  toal  of  lire  in  tin  setting  sun. 

"Hugo!"  he  culled,  pointing;  "    a  lire- 

birdl" 


"Dot  leetle  girl  of  Billet's  iss  dressed  like 
your  fire-bird,  too,"  chuckled  the  German. 
"It  iss  of  her  you  think,  not  of  dot  leetle 
bird.  Yess?" 

"I  am  worried  about  her.  ...  I  think 
I'll  go  to  the  house  and  see  whether  she's 
all  right." 

So  Kemper  sauntered  off  down  the  slope, 
threading  his  way  through  the  slashings  until 
the  squat  shape  of  Billet's  shanty  rose  on 
his  right. 

Kemper  knocked  on  the  door  loudly.  And 
after  waiting  a  reasonable  time,  and  there 
being  no  response,  no  sound  from  within 
save  a  sudden  shuffle  and  the  slam  of  an 
inside  door,  he  backed  off,  laid  down  his  gun, 
picked  up  the  loose  door-step,  and,  swinging 
it,  drove  in  the  door  with  a  crash. 

Instantly  young  Billet  rushed  toward 
him,  but  Kemper,  swinging  the  remains  of 
the  door-step,  knocked  him  headlong  into 
a  corner. 

Then  he  stepped  out  of  the  shattered  door- 
way, picked  up  his  shotgun,  and  came  back. 
Billet  had  risen,  dazed,  and  was  leaning 
against  the  wall,  spitting  blood. 

Mazie  sat  on  the  bed,  looking  at  him. 

"Well,"  he  said  bluntly,  "are  you  mar- 
ried?" 

"Me?"  she  faltered.    "No,  not  yet." 

"Is  that  so!"  snapped  Kemper  savagely, 
and  swung  in  his  tracks.  "Billet,"  he  said 
very  distinctly,  "you're  no  good.  "And 
turning  to  Mazie:  "Come,"  he  said,  "it's 
getting  late." 

"She  shan't  stir  outen  this  here  house!" 
yelled  Billet. 

"Why  not?"  asked  Kemper. 

"She's  mine!" 

"No — she's  mine.    Are  you  not,  Mazie?" 

There  was  a  silence,  then  came  a  low 
whisper:  "Yes." 

"Well,  then,  by  Gawd,"  screamed  Billet 
in  a  fury,  "she  kin  take  off  them  clothes  an' 
gimcracks!" 

"What!" 

"They're  mine!  I  paid  for  the  makin'  o' 
them.  Take  'em  off,  d'ye  hear!"  he  shouted, 
lurching  out  into  the  room.  Kemper  shoved 
him  back  and  slapped  his  face  till  he  howled. 
Then,  turning  to  the  girl.  "Mazie,  is  this 
true?  " 

"Yes." 

"Have  you  any  clothes  of  your  own?" 
"A  gingham  dress  and  sun-bonnet  in  my 
valise." 

"Put  them  on." 

The  two  men  waited  in  the  darkening 
house  while  behind  the  half-closed  door  the 
girl  exchanged  her  finery  for  gingham  and 
sun-bonnet.  And  in  a  few  moments  Mazie 
came  out  in  her  clinging  gingham  gown. 

Scant  were  her  skirts,  molding  the  straight 
young  figure  in  limp  and  modest  folds;  her 
hair  was  lovely  in  its  disorder;  her  eyes  all 
starry  with  unshed  tears. 

"There  are  your  duds,"  said  Kemper  to 
Billet.  "Now,  get  out  of  my  way!"  Arid 
he  reached  for  the  can  of  kerosene.  He 
knew  Billet  would  set  fire  to  the  woods 
with  it 

Then  in  a  flash,  Billet  had  snatched  it  and 
dashed  out  of  the  tloor,  headed  for  the  forest. 

"Confound  you!''  he  panted  back,  " — I'll 
spile  your  woods  for  you  before  I  gil  out 
o'  this!" 

" Stop  1"  shouted  Kemper,  leveling  his  gun. 
"You   won't?   Well,   then,   here's  yours!" 

The  room  roared  with  the  double  explo- 
sion; and  Millet  was  down  in  the  grass,  scream- 
ing and  clawing  at  his  trouscr's  seat. 

"Have  you  killed  him?"  asked  the  girl, 
clutching  Kemper's  arm. 

"No;  it's  only  salt,"  said  Kemper  quietly, 
"Come,  are  you  ready  to  go  with  me?" 

"Where?" 

"Wherever!  take  you  .  .  .  Will  you  come?" 
"Yes." 

Billet,  yelling  lustily,  had  run  squattering 
into  the  bushes.  The  tan  of  kerosene,  un- 
corked,  lay  in  the  dust,  the  last  drops  trick- 
ling out. 

Kemper  gave  it  a  kick  as  he  passed, 
then,  thawing  his  arm   around   the  girl's 

slender  body,  moved  slowly  beside  her  up 

the  hill. 

Through  the  violet  twilight  Rittenfeldt 's 

camp-fire  glimmered  like  a  heap  of  rubies. 
"  You  laid,"  Kemper  whispered,  "  that  you 

didn't  Know  what  love  was  .  .  .  Do  you 
know  now,  Mazie?" 

After  s  few  moments,  her  small  hand,  mov- 
ing, encountered  iii.^  and  'lung,  it  was  his 

an.wer. 
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This  Newest 
Vacuum  Sweeper 
is  a  BIS  SELL 

At  last  you  can  secure  a  thoroughly  prac- 
tical, reliable  vacuum  sweeper  with  sufficient 
power  to  really  clean  thoroughly,  yet  easily — 
one  that  is  good  enough  to  bear  the  Bissell 
name  and  guarantee. 

This  will  be  all  the  recommendation  needed 
by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  women 
who  use  the  Bissell's  Carpet  Sweeper — the 
women  who  have  been  asking  our  com- 
pany to  make  them  a  BISSELL'S  Vacuum 
Sweeper. 

The  exclusive  features  and  conveniences 
embodied  in  this  new  BISSELL'S  are  espe- 
cially appreciated.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
you  how  the  dust  receptacle  comes  out  with 
the  nozzle  in  one  piece,  making  emptying 
sanitary  and  easy.  This  is  but  one  of  the 
advantages  that  characterize  the  Bissell's. 
You  won't  find  it  on  other  machines. 

Prices,  depending  on  locality,  are  S7.50 
to  $10.50  for  the  Vacuum  "  Cleaner"  (without 
brush)  and  $9.00  to  $12.00  for  the  Vacuum 
"Sweeper"  (with  brush).  Carpet  sweepers 
$2.75  to  $S."5.    Booklet  on  request. 

The  complete  BISSELL'S  line  will  be 
found  on  sale  at  dealers  everywhere. 

BISSELL  CARPET  SWEEPER  CO. 

Largest  Exclusive  Manufacturers  of  Carpet 

3 Sweeping  Devices  in  the  World 
Department  8 
.     GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


Special   BUNGALOW  Number 
SHOWING  20  BEAUTIFUL  HOMES 

KEITH'S  Magazine  is  a  beautiful  80-page 
monthly,  devoted  to  planning  and  the  interior 
decoration  of  the  moderate-cost  home.  This  special 
number  of  over  100  pages  contains  20  PLANS 
by  leading  architects  and  a  wealth  of  practical 
helps  to  the  home  builder. 

Special  $1.00  Offer 
For  one  dollar  you  will  receive  a  copy  of  this  Special 
Bungalow  Number,  a  copy  of  "tOO  ARTISTIC 
HOMES"   (Latest    Edition),   and   your  name 
entered  for  a  6  months'  subscription  to  KEITH'S. 

754  McKnight  Bldg. 
"  "inneapolis,  Minn. 


M.L.  KEITH  ,  Editor  and  Prop.,  m 


DON'T  SHOUT" 


'  I  can  hear  you  with  the 
MORLEY  PHONE." 
It  Is  Invisible,  weight- 
less, comfortable,  inex- 
pensive. No  metal,  wires 
nor  rubber.    Can  be  used 
by  anyone,  young  or  old. 
The  Morley  Phonelor  the 


DEAF 


Is  to  the  ears  what  glasses 
are  to  the  eyes.  Write  For 
h  Booklet  containing 
testimonials  ol  users 
over  the  country.     It  de- 
scribes causes  ol  deafness; 
'  tells  how  and  why  the  MOR- 
LEY PH0.\E  affords  relief.    Over  a  Quarter  of  a  million  sold 
THE  MORLEY  CO.,  Dept.  760,  Perry  Bldg.,  Phila. 
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No  Europe  this  Year! 

Visit  Foreign  America 


[siting  Ebreifen  America  ^_^^^L 


equal  in  Interest,  novelty,  and  healthfulness  to  a  Euro- 
pean cruise.  Visiting  HALIFAX,  Nova  Scotia,  the  land 
of  Evangeline,  and  ST.  JOHNS,  Newfoundland,  the  Nor- 
way of  America,  via  the 

Red  Cross  Line 

New  tourist  steamships,  STEPHANO  and  FLORIZEL, 
fitted  with  every  convenience  and  safety  device.  Cost  of  trip 
includes  every  essential  expense.  7daysat  sea  and  5  in  port. 
Splendid  cuisine,  orchestra,  sea  sports.  Ship  Is  your  hotel 
for  the  entire  trip.  Reduced  rates  for  superior  accommoda- 
tions— May  and  June.  Write  today  for  illus.  booklet  27. 
BOWRING  &  COMPANY,  17  Battery  PL,  N.  Y. 


ments,  a  busy  and  a  proud  week,  for  the 
papers  were  full  of  nothing  but  the  marvelous 
romance  of  Harrison  Stuart. 

Honors  heaped  upon  honors!  Behold  Jean 
and  Tavy  Stuart  ushered  by  Tommy  Tinkle 
into  the  ladies'  gallery  of  the  Hotel  Nabob 
and  screened  behind  a  Moorish  jalousie,  upon 
which,  by  some  magic,  had  grown  a  purple- 
blossomed  vine  without  roots  and  without 
earth  and  without  water.  Below,  under  the 
tons  of  ceilinged  gold  and  stucco,  and  beneath 
the  tons  of  crystaled  chandeliers,  and  at- 
tended by  so  many  waiters  that  the  place  is 
black  with  them,  sits  the  T-Beam  Club. 

What  a  disappointment!  Of  course  the 
banquet  table  is  shaped  like  the  cross  section 
of  a  huge  T-beam,  with  the  toastmaster  and 
the  principal  speakers  in  the  center,  and  the 
unimportant  new  members  far  away  at  the 
flanges,  but  the  seating  is  so  arranged  that  a 
fat  man  hides  the  guest  of  honor  almost  com- 
pletely from  the  view  of  the  ladies  in  the 
gallery. 

Now  the  toastmaster.  Ainslcy  Pulham,  of 
course.  He  raps  for  order,  with  a  gavel  the 
head  of  which  is  naturally  from  the  cross 
section  of  a  T-beam;  and  he  drones  along  for 
half  an  hour,  with  many  an  elaborate  joke, 
and  many  a  sentimental  quotation  about 
their  beloved  and  distinguished  fellow  mem- 
ber, who  has  come  back  to  them,  out  of  the 
great  sea  of  oblivion,  to  take  his  rightful  place 
in  their  hearts.  A  toast,  gentlemen,  to  our 
beloved  and  distinguished  fellow  member, 
Harrison  Stuart,  the  most  valuable  jewel  in 
the  glittering  diadem  of  the  profession. 
(Prolonged  applause.) 

With  a  will  they  drink  that  toast  to  Har- 
rison Stuart,  and  he  drinks  with  them  in 
sparkling  water,  untroubled  by  the  glass  of 
yellow  champagne  which  hisses  at  his  hand. 

Now  the  response.  The  guest  of  honor  is 
on  his  feet,  modest,  unassuming,  but  his 
heart  deeply  touched  by  this  honor  they  have 
paid  him — after  all  that  he  had  done!  A 
neat  little  speech,  but  quite  short,  and  in  a 
low  voice,  and  full  of  thanks. 

Ainsley  Pulham  again.  "The  Floating 
Dome,"  that  new  marvel  of  the  structural 
world,  and  the  response  will  be  made  by  that 
phenomenally  brilliant  and  successful  young 
engineering  architect,  William  Lane,  the 
partner  of  the  famous  Harrison  Stuart! 

No  low  voice  here.  Billy  Lane,  in  a  deep, 
rich  baritone,  tells  them  all  about  the  floating 
dome,  its  inception,  its  beauty,  its  value,  its 
development  of  a  new  principle  of  construc- 
tion which  will  revolutionize  the  science! 

More  speeches,  with  Ainsley  Pulham  in 
between,  sometimes  getting  bis  jokes  mixed, 
and  sometimes  delivering,  in  advance,  the 
meat  out  of  the  next  speaker's  talk,  but  al- 
ways fresh  and  smiling  and  tireless,  and  so 
abundantly  supplied  with  words  that  it  was 
a  wonder  there  were  any  left.  The  man  who 
had  been  gone  during  those  fifteen  years 
listened  in  abstracted  concentration,  and, 
now  and  then,  as  he  gave  his  rapt  attention 
to  the  speaker,  puffing  slowly  at  his  cigar,  he 
reached  out  and  took  a  sip  from  his  glass,  not 
noticing  particularly  that  he  was  drinking 
from  the  champagne,  not  the  water. 

There  were  other  speeches,  some  droning 
and  dry,  some  frivolous  and  enlivening,  some 
tensely  interesting  from  a  technical  stand- 
point; but  late,  towards  the  close  of  the 
evening,  when  the  ladies  in  the  gallery  were 
painfully  fighting  off  drowsiness,  and  Tommy 
Tinkle  was  doing  everything  he  could  to  keep 
Tavy  and  Mrs.  Stuart  awake,  there  suddenly 
burst  a  new  voice  on  the  assemblage. 

"Whisky!"  The  voice  was  startling  in  its 
coarse  raucousness.  "It's  the  curse  of  the 
world!"  The  voice  rose  to  a  senile  shriek. 
"There  is  no  hell  but  whisky!  Drink!  It's 
the  enemy  of  man  and  God!  It  burns  the 
body  and  it  sears  the  brain!  Whisky!" 

There  was  a  shriek  from  the  ladies'  gal- 
lery. It  was  not  Harrison  Stuart  who 
swayed  there,  his  face  flushed  and  puffed, 
his  bleared  eyes  half  closed,  and  his  lips 
formless;  but  a  beast,  an  animal,  a  Thing 
from  another  world.    It  was  Bow- Wow! 

They  wanted  to  wait  for  him,  those 
two  stricken  women  in  the  gallery,  to  take 
him  home  with  them,  for  in  their  hearts 
was  no  resentment,  only  pity.  But  Tommy 
Tinkle  would  not  let  them.  He  sent  word 
to  Billy  that  he  had  them  in  charge,  and 
took  them  home,  and  said  what  comforting 
things  he  could. 

Billy  telephoned  them  shortly  after  they 
reached  home.    Hal  was  resting  quite  com- 


"MY  BOAT" 


THE  PRIDE  AND  JOY  OF  OWNERSHIP 
of  a  boat  is  just  as  strong  in  a  small 
bare-legged  boy/  as  in  the  multi-million- 
aire, regardless  of  whether  it  is  a  16  ft.  flat- 
bottom  punt  with  an  outboard  engine  hang- 
ing over  the  stern,  or  a  250  ft.  ocean-going 
cruiser.  The  desire  to  own  a  boat,  and  the 
pride  in  that  ownership,  is  fundamental  in 
the  soul  of  every  man  from  boyhood  up.  He 


may  live  in  the  middle  of  a  prairie,  with  no  water 
in  a  hundred  miles,  yet  some  day  he  expects  to 
own  a  boat  —the  boat  owner  always  refers  to  it 
with  pride  as  "My  Boat,"  he  has  pictures  of  it 
framed  and  in  his  office.  When  winter's  winds 
are  fiercest  he  enjoys  the  prospects  pf  next  sum- 
mer's pleasures,  or  the  memories  of  boating 
seasons  past.  A  good  boat  pays  its  owner  divi- 
dends 12  months  in  the  year. 


ito  j?  *  *  Fifty  Leading  Boat  Builders  have 
172  Boats  to  with  the  Gray  Motor  Co 

Select  From  in  issuing  a 


catalog  of    Specialized  Boats 


—the  specialty  of  each  concern,  from  a  16  ft.  fishing  launch  at  $103.00,  to  a 
beautiful   mahogany  express  runabout  with  every  ingenious  device  that  modern 
thought  has  developed  in  a  boat, 
with   a  self-starting  6-cylinder 

GRAY  motor,  complete  in  every  m  '   

detail,  for  $2500.00— or  a  snug, 
safe,  roomy  little  cruiser  with  all 
the  comforts  of  a  home — one 
hundred  and  seventy- two  boats 
that  you  choose  from.  Write 
for  this  catalog  today,  sent  free.  We  make  it  easy  for  you  to  find  just  what  you 
want,  at  the  price  you  want  to  pay,  and  in  the  locality  you  wish  to  buy  it  in,  with 
a  GUARANTEED  motor  installed. 

GRAY  MARINE 

CMp  INF  catal°S  shows  the  most  com- 
I-il^l  vJUlI-j  plete  marine  engine  line  in 
the  world.  2-cycle  motors  from  3  to  36  h.  p., 
$55  and  upward.  Gray  4-cycles,  2,  4  and  6 
cylinder,  8  to  50  h.  p.,  $156  and  upward 
Self-starting  unit  power  plants.  The  latest 
ideas  in  marine  engines.  Write  for  the  cata- 
log, today — free  upon  request. 

GRAY  MOTOR  CO. 

548  Gray  Motor  Bldg. 

r\r"rn/MT     Mlir^U  Gray  Gearless  Outboard  Motor. 

DL  1  KU1  1  ,  MICH.  Fits  on  any  rowboat. 


UseCreosoted  ShinglesThat  Come  Already  Stained 

We  select  Cedar  shingles,  preserve  them  with  creosote  and  stain  them  any 
lor  desired.    You  get  shingles  already  stained  easy  to  Look  Better 

handle  and  ready  to  lay.    You  get  no  bad  or  wedge-shaped  Lifetime 
shingles.  They  last  longer  than  brush-coated  shingles.  Cost  less 
than  shingles  stained  on  the  job.  You  save  money,  time  and  worry. 

"CREO-DIPT" 

17  Grades.   16-18-24-inch.    30  Different  Colors 

Write  at  once  for  sample  pad  of  colors  on  wood,  and  booklet  Give  dimensions  of 
roof  and  side  walls  and  we  will  give  you  special  information.  Give  us  name  ol  your 
local  lumber  dealer  and  architect.    If  you  are  going  to  remodel,    (_Kh.U-yir  1 
Stained  Shingles  will  save  painting  and  keep  buildings  looking  fresh  and  clean. 

STANDARD  STAINED  SHINGLE  CO. 

1061  Oliver  Street,  N.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

(Factory  for  Western  Trade  in  Chicago) 


Residence  of  R.  J.  Mebane. 
Greensboro.  N.  C.  Architect, 
A.  Raymond  Ellis.  Hartford. 
Conn.  One  color  tone  on  side 
walls,  darker  shade  on  roof. 
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4 BIG  LUMBER 
SHIPPING  POINTS 

See  the  100  Modern 
Harris  Homes  in  our 
free  Sio,ooo  Book 
of  Plans,  shipped 
"direct  to  you" 
from  our  four  big 
shipping  points  con- 
veniently located. 


BUYS  THE 

To  Build  This 

Easily  built" 


MATERIAL 

Harris  Home 

Guaranteed  Con- 
struction 
No  Shortage 
No  Extras 
No  Waste 


WRITE  TODAY 

We  will  name 
you  freight  pre- 
paid prices  on  every- 
thing—lumber, millwork. 
hardware,  plumbing, 
heating,  etc.,  that  will 
mean  a  saving  of  from 
one-thirdtoone-half.  . 
Upwards  of  20.000.- 
000  feet  of  brand 
new  lumber  is  in  our 
mammoth  stock  at  all  timei. 


ship  without  one  cent  down.    Get  our  plan 


BUILD  YOUR  HOME  AT  THE  PRICE  YOU  OUGHT  TO  PAY 

23  YEARS  OF  EXPERT  PLANNING. 

Greatest  of  all  is  this  Harris  Home  Building  Plan,  a  truly  wonderful  offer — clean  and 
straightforward.  The  first  real  helpful  home  building  plan — the  opening  wedge  that  made 
it  possible  for  thousands  of  satisfied  Harris  Home  owners  to  realize  their  dream  of  year.;.  In  dealing 
with  us  you  reap  the  benefits  of  these  vital  essentials — 23  years  of  .Expert  Planning,  Designing  and 
Close  Study  of  Economy  in  material  and  labor.  Through  all  these  years  we  have  maintained  with 
ease,  our  lead,  never  finding  it  necessary  to  recognize  competition.  Make  us  prove  thh  to  your  satis- 
faction. It  won't  cost  you  a  penny  to  get  our  offer  now — today.  Our  binding  guarantee,  backed  by 
every  cent  of  our  ten  million  dollar  capital  stock,  gives  you  an  iron  clad  protection.  You  can't  pos- 
sibly go  wrong,  for  we  take  all  the  risk — you  take  none. 

THE  DESIGN    The  Harris  Home  No.  161,  above,  is  a  perfect  combination  of 

^— — — ^— — — —  comfort,  convenience  and  economy;  modern  in  every  respect.  Six  rooms. 
1  bath,  large  closets,  pantry  and  modern  stairway.  This  is  but  one  of  the  many  splendid  designs  which 
%  can  be  carefully  studied  from  our  Free  Plan  Book  in  your  own  home  during  your  leisure  hours. 
%  Mail  the  coupon  below  for  your  copy  of  our  Plan  Book  today. 

THE  MATERIAL    Knotless  lumber  for  all  outside  finish,  interior  finish, 
%  ^—^^^^^—^^^—^—^—m  flooring  and  Cedar  shingles.    No.  1  Dimension  Lumber,  Ready-Cut 
%  the  Harris  Way;  all  glass  in  and  back-puttied — saves  time  and  labor    Up-to-date  Antique  Cop- 
's per  or  Lemon  Brass  Finish  Hardware.    Harris  Homes  are  architecturally  correct  in  every  detail. 
D/   \  KTQ    1*"^?  J**£*     ^  e  n^  send  you  a  complete  set  of  blue  print  plans,  such  as  would  cost 
*    i  L/11VJ    M  IKlZiEs  you  from  $25  to  $100  if  drawn  up  by  any  reputable  architect,  upon  receipt 
^ of  the  coupon  below  and  $1.    We  will  also  include  along  with  the  plans,  free 
"■"^^^^^  of  char    .  Specifications,  Material  List  and  a  guaranteed  delivered  price  to  your  station. 

If  you  decide  to  purchase,  you  will  be  credited  with  this  remittance  of  *1  on  your  bill,  so 
you  see  this  service  is  absolutely  free.  If  the  plans  do  not  suit  and  you  are  not  ready  to 
buy,  return  them,  and  50c  will  be  refunded.  9 

Plumbins  and  Heat  ins     ^LOU  can  easily  install  your  own  heating  plant  and  plumb- 
B  6  ing  material  with  the  assistance  of  our  free  expert  engineer- 

lg  service.    We  show  you  how  to  eliminate  much  of  the  biggest  expense.    Mail  the  coupon  for 
your  copy  of  our  new  plumbing  and  heating  book.    Complete  bathroom  outfits,  $37.50.  Enam- 
eled bath-tub*  as  low  as  $13,  Warm  air  heating  plants,  $67.    Steam  heating  plants,  $§5.  Hot 
water  healing  plants.  $95. 

Qua/it  v  Roof  ins  Our  new  roofing  book  is  full  of  practical  information.  Tells  you  the 
K  correct  grade  and  style  of  material  adapted  to  your  particular  pur- 
FrrTlirr<»«iHaii\  pose  Everything  explained  by  diagrams.  Biggest  values  ever  offered,  in  ready  roofinir. 
■SmS  -u.il.   X    metal  roofing,  siding,  ceilings,  etc.  Prices  represent  savings  of  from  1-3  to  1-2  in  every 

SStd  iT  X  in"tance-  MaU  c°upon  for  KREE  c°py  tod3*- 

R,iilrl!ncj  Mnterial  Mail  the  coupon  today  for  our  200-page  building  ma- 
DJliamg  /rmterim  terfal  b(x>k  replctc  wit|,  bargains  in  lumber,  doors,  v  in- 

millworle.  paint,  roofing,  plumbing,  hardware,  lighting  fixtures,  mantels, 
es.  color  mades — in  fact,  everything  in  structural  materials  for  theconstruc- 
^tion  of  any  building.   Substantial  savings  evident  in  every  instance. 

OUR    EVERY    TRANSACTION  GUARANTEED 
AND  BACKED  BY  OUR  CAPITAL  STOCK 
OF  $10,000,000. 


Mail  Coupon 
Below  Today 


Dept.  CF  ISO 
Harris  Bros. 

Co. 


TlUlLT'inra  (n(T\  35th  &  Iron  Sts. 
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;ery  package 

IET  FOR 
DIABETICS 
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[eumalism, Obesity 

Uric  Acid 
Reading  grocer* 
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New  Band  Catalog.FREE 
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OON'irOUllHf.Sffi.'S 

You  can  havo  tho  aamo 

I.^lhr  KV,  .1  half  Iwl.  applied 
ue  each  day,  will  absolutely  pro- 
jce  thick  an<l  lorif£  eyebrows  ami 
W  f  yelashei.  Eaiy  to  apply— -«*re  In  rc- 
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Buy   Sterling   Furniture  Direct    from  Maker 

Save  More  Than  You  Pay 
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'  M  $4.70  n  Ika 
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only  $ 

$12.50  Rtxkrr 
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/I',  haridoonio 
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No  iddi  d  <  i.hIh.    Wr  »r<-  not  a  Mall  Order 
very  piec  e  of  HorllnK  Oiialll y  Furniture  In 
l-T  mml  Hrli'iillllr  arid  rfflflfiit  of  orKunl/a- 
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t  I  HUH  III 


fortably  now.  lie  had  not  drunk  very 
much.  He  had  sipped  al  his  champagne 
without  knowing  it,  and  then  he  had  taken 
some  of  the  brandy,  and  of  course,  with  the 
taste  of  that  on  his  tongue,  he  did  not  quite 
realize  what  he  was  doing.  He'd  be  fine  in 
the  morning,  and,  after  all,  it  was  more  the 
excitement  than  anything  else. 

So  Hilly,  heavy-hearted,  went  to  bed,  and 
Hurkc  made  himself  comfortable  in  robe 
and  slippers,  and  put  another  log  on  the 
fire  in  the  big  lounging-room,  and  sat  with 
pipe  and  paper.  Mr.  Stuart  slept  very  well, 
indeed.  Burke  went  in  to  look  al  him  about 
twice  an  hour,  and  once,  by  accident,  he 
dropped  a  metal  tray  with  a  terrific  dang; 
but  there  was  no  waking  the  man.  Hurke 
went  back  and  sat  on  the  big  leather  couch, 
and  looked  into  the  lire.  So,  pleasantly  mus- 
ing, Hurke  nodded  his  head  lower  and  lower, 
and  fell  into  the  dead  sleep  of  them  who  sit 
up  late  o'  nights. 

That  numb  carcass  which  was  Bow-Wow 
s'Jrrcd    uneasily.    Something    was  wrong. 

Bow-Wow  opened  his  eyes.  Darkness, 
shot  with  glimmering  light.  He  reached 
out  his  arms.  Space!  Groaning,  he  sat  up, 
painfully,  and  endeavored  to  locate  himself. 

He  rose  and  tottered  out  of  the  room.  He 
found  himself  in  a  softly  carpeted  hall. 
There  was  a  light  at  the  end,  a  flickering, 
wavering  red  glow.  With  many  a  slop  for 
breath,  and  strength,  and  steadying  of 
nerves,,  he  edged  along  the  wall  until  he 
reached  a  large  lounging-room. 

Whisk>- !  He  looked  all  about,  and  now 
occurred  a  strange  phenomenon.  In  Bow- 
Wow's  mind  there  was  no  memory  of  this 
room;  but  his  body  remembered!  It  led 
him  automatically  to  the  lounging-room 
table,  the  library  table,  the  buffet,  the  pan- 
try.   No  whisky!    He  must  have  it! 

Automatically  he  wandered  back  to  his 
bedroom,  and  then  again  that  queer  memory 
of  the  body  directed  his  sodden  mind.  He 
knew  a  barrel-house  which  kept  open  all 
night.  Mechanically  he  opened  the  cup- 
board and  drew  down  the  first  clothes  he 
found,  a  plain  brown  business  suit,  and 
dressed  himself  with  quick,  nervous  little 
jerks. 

He  passed  out  through  the  lounging-room, 
and,  as  his  eyes  fell  on  the  red-headed  man 
asleep  on  the  couch,  he  moved  stealthily. 
He  walks  out  into  the  hall,  he  closes  the  door 
softly  behind  him,  he  descends  the  steps, 
he  walks  down  to  the  street. 

Jh^ARLY  morning  h  the  Sink.  Damp 
and  cold  outside,  damp  and  cold  inside, 
but  a  fire  in  the  big  cannonball  stove  was 
doing  its  best  to  dispel  the  eternal  gloom  and 
the  eternal  chill  which  hung  in  this  section  of 
the  Inferno.  The  morning  bartender  was  on 
duty,  a  pin-eyed  man,  with  broad  cheek- 
bones, and  a  low  forehead,  and  a  thin  lipped, 
wide  mouth  set  so  low  down  that  it  seemed 
to  cut  off  his  chin  when  he  spoke.  A  shiv- 
ering and  quaking  figure  came  through  the 
door;  Red  Whiley,  out  from  whatever 
warren  he  infested.  They  are  early  risers, 
these  whisky  drinkers. 

Pittsburg  Joe.  He  slouched  in,  shivering 
and  rubbing  his  hands. 

Tank  Tonkey  came  presently,  as  big  of 
girth  as  ever  and  as  pendulous  of  chin; 
then  two  more  of  the  old  winter  guard; 
I  hen  Piggy  Marshall;  and  the  day's  business 
at  the  Sink  was  fairly  begun. 

'I'lie  pin-eyed  bartender  looked  up  in 
astonishment  as  a  quite  unusual  customer 
came  through  the  door.  He  was  an  old 
man  in  a  neatly  pressed  suit,  but  without 
^liirt  or  collar  or  tie,  his  breast  being  covered 
by  a  silk  pajama  jacket. 

"A  little  whisky,"  he  husked,  and  threw 
some  money  on  the  counter:  a  bill — five 
dollars, 

Red  Whiley,  trembling  with  the  eagerness 
of  a  rat  terrier,  turned  to  Pittsburg  Joe. 

"Say;  is  that  Bow-Wow?" 

"N'aw!"  The  contempt  of  Joe  for  the 
Bsket  of  that  question  was  profound. 

"Well,  go  lamp  him,  I  hat's  all  I  say,"  ad- 
\i  ed  Kc  d,  his  i  uriosily  at  the  shaking  point. 
(  to  fiinp  him!" 

"Sure."  Pittsburg  Joe  was  ready  for 
anything.  Qe looked  baikand  winked  three 
I  imc  .,  a  .  he  (  rosscd  to  (he  bar  and  lounged 

near  the  stranger,  lie  made  a  thorough 
in  pectlon,  and  ■-lill  was  doubtful,  but  he 

winked    prodigiously.    "Hello,    BpOTt,"  he 

\  fill  Mini. 

The  new  customer,  clumsily  poking  up 
hi*  change,  liirned  slowly  and  gUCd  al  the 
intruder  With  heavy  lidded  eys,  swaying 
Slid  nodding,  ihen  a  formless  snub  came 
up  >  i  his  lips. 

'Hello.  Joe.    Hive  a  little  drink." 

Bow  WOW  I     I  hey  were  over  at  the  bar 


as  one  man,  and  he  knew  them  all;  he  called 
them  by  name. 

"Have  a  little  drink." 

Would  they  have  a  little  drink!  They 
would,  as  many  as  Bow-Wow  would  buy. 

Jerry  the-I.imp.  He  carne  in  more  briskly 
than  the  others,  but  when  he  saw  the  throng 
at  the  bar,  his  leg  shortened,  and,  his  mouth 
took  on  a  piteous  droop,  and  he  came  for- 
ward limping. 

"Get  in,  Jerry!"  sang  Red  Whitey,  bold 
as  a  lion  now.  It  was  he  who  hung  t he- 
most  on  the  provider  of  the  feast.  "It's 
Bow-Wow!" 

The  change  in  Jerry-the-Limp  was  in- 
stantaneous. His  leg  came  down,  the  droop 
went  out  of  his  mouth,  his  beady  eyes  glit- 
tered, and  he  began  to  snarl,  even  as  he 
pushed  his  way  through  the  industrious 
men  of  business. 

"So  it's  Bow-Wow!"  he  shrilled.  "So 
you've  come  back,  you  white-whiskered 
stiff!  So  you  got  drunk,  eh,  and  they  gave 
you  the  toss!"  Jerry-the-Limp  had  regained 
his  ascendency.  It  was  the  triumph  of 
mind  over  matter.  "We  came  up  for  a 
friendly  little  call,  and  you  handed  us  the 
toss,  didn't  you,  you  white-whiskered  stiff!" 
With  a  scream  of  rage,  Jerry  plunged  for 
him.  Bow-Wow  backed  to  avoid  the  blow. 
Tank  Tonkey,  just  behind  him,  stepped 
aside,  and  Bow-Wow  fell  to  the  floor,  hitting 
his  head  on  the  iron  foot  rail.  He  lay 
stunned,  for  a  moment. 

Jerry-the-Limp  was  just  drawing  his 
heavily  shod  foot  for  the  first  kick  at  Bow- 
Wow's  face,  when  there  landed  on  his  shoul- 
der a  hand  so  weighty  and  a  grip  so  sharp 
that  it  nearly  extracted  the  shoulder  bone! 

"Here  you!"  came  Mike's  heavy  voice, 
and  he  shook  Jerry-the-Limp  until  his  teeth 
chattered.  "You  duck  before  I  smash  you! 
You're  barred  from  this  joint,  you  shrimp!" 
and  he  flung  Jerry  backwards,  without 
looking  where  he  landed. 

In  the  meantime,  Mike  Dowd  leaned  down 
to  pick  up  the  fallen  combatant,  and  as  he 
did  so,  he  stopped,  with  a  catch  of  his 
breath. 

"St.  Patrick,  it's — "  He  paused  at  the 
name. 

"It's  Bow-Wow!"  A  hoarse  and  husky 
chorus  apprised  him  of  that  fact. 

"Get  back,  you!"  roared  Mike.  "Set 
down!"  and  they  sat. 

He  had  picked  up  the  fallen  man,  whose 
eyes  were  staring  wildly  about  him,  and 
now  led  him  behind  the  bar,  where  there  was 
a  chair  at  the  forward  end.  It  was  com- 
paratively clean,  here.  It  was  Mike's 
drawing-room. 

Harrison  Stuart  shook  his  head.  "Thank 
you,"  he  tremulously  returned.  "I'll  be 
all  right."  The  fall,  the  slight  contusion 
of  his  scalp,  the  slight  flow  of  blood,  had 
shocked  him  out  of  his  stupor. 

"Now  you  just  set  still  and  rest,  and  I'll 
call  up  Billy.  He'll  fix  you,"  and  Mike 
went  to  the  tclf?phone  at  the  other  end  of 
the  bar. 

So  he,  Stuart,  had  failed  within  two  weeks 
of  grasping  the  crown  of  his  long  waiting. 
Kven  through  the  fumes  which  bewildered 
his  brain,  he  realized  it  all.  With  a  moan 
he  rose  from  his  chair  and  walked  down  to 
the  center  of  the  bar,  to  look  at  himself 
in  the  mirror,  conscious,  while  he  did  il. 
that,  to  add  to  his  humiliation,  all  those 
decrepit  wrecks  of  humanity  over  against 
the  wall  were  watching  his  every  movement 
and  leering  at  him.  He  turned  to  the  nar- 
row mirror  just  above  the  open  cash  drawer, 
and  what  he  saw,  in  the  bleared  and  dis- 
torted face,  chilled  the  blood  in  his  veins. 

Al  last  Mike  Dowd  had  his  call. 

"Billy  Lane's?" 

"Yes. "    The  sleepy  voice  of  Burke. 
"Billy  up?" 

"No,  sir    he  says  he's  awake." 

"Well,  tell  Billy  this  is  Mike  Dowd. 
There's  a  certain  party  down  here,  he'll 
know  who  " 

There  was  a  deafening  explosion,  a  con- 
<  ussion,  as  if  all  the  air  in  the  room  had  been 
CODipregaod  and  then  Suddenly  released, 
a  jingling  of  glasses,  and  then  a  heavy  fall. 
Mike  Dowd  dropped  the  receiver  and  ran 
lo  the  huddled  figure.  Harrison  Stuart 
was  (rumpled  on  the  floor  in  a  shapeless 

heap,  ai  his  hand  the  revolver  snatched  from 
i  in-  cash  drawer.  Harrison  Stuart  had 
fought  his  last  battle  with  drink,  and  had 
COnquend.  Hi-  had  found  the  way  to  keep 
from  ever  filling  a  victim  to  whisk)'  again, 
lie  was  dead! 

IT  was  in  solid  black  thai  the  royal  prin- 
cess  i  aim-  home  to  i lie  beautiful  col 
tage.    In  iln'  hear)  of  ihc  royal  princess 

there  was  a  sorrow  which  would  never  quit 
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it;  but  Harrison  Stuart,  when  he  passed 
out  under  the  shadow  of  tall  elms,  on  his 
way  to  rest,  took  with  him  the  specter  of 
fear,  which,  for  so  many  years,  had  shad- 
owed the  patient  eyes  of  Jean.  And  he 
had  given  her  a  parting  gift;  peace. 

After  they  had  come  hack  from  that  sol- 
emn journey  to  the  city  of  the  dead,  Billy 
drew  Tavy  aside  into  the  little  room  which 
-was  to  have  been  her  father's  sanctuary. 

"I  am  going  away,"  he  told  her,  holding 
both  her  dear  hands' in  his,  and  gazing  down 
into  her  dark  eyes  as  if  he  must  look,  and 
look,  to  fix  them  within  his  vision  for  all 
time. 

"It  is  because  I  am  not  yet  free,"  he 
went  on.  "There  arc  men  who  can  drink 
in  safety,  many  of  them;  but  I  am  one  of 
those  who  may  not.  The  taste  on  the  tongue! 
Tavy,  I  am  not  yet  secure  against  it;  and 
there  is  a  reason  greater  than  you  or  me 
why  I  have  no  right,  with  this  curse  upon 
me,  to  make  you  my  wife. 

"So,  Tavy  dear,  I  am  going  to  spend  my 
;life,  if  need  be.  in  the  conquering  of  this 
enemy,  and  I  have  no  right  to  hold  you 
bound.  There  must  be  no  pledge  between 
|us." 

Mutely  she  stripped  the  ring  from  her 
linger  and  laid  it  in  his  palm,  and  looked  up 
at  him.  There  flowed  between  them  that, 
pure  love  which  is  infinitely  greater  than 
the  giving  of  self  to  self.  He  stooped  and 
kissed  her  upturned  lips;  and  then  he  walked 
out  under  the  shadow  of  the  tall  elms.  That 
day  the  firm  of  William  Lane  ceased  to  exist, 
and  William  Lane  dropped  out  of  the  ken 
of  men  as  completely  as  Harrison  Stuart 
had  done.  And  the  snows  of  winter  fell 
on  the  beautiful  cottage  of  the  royal  princess 
and  the  birds  of  summer  sang  in  the  tall 
elms  outside  Tavy's  windows. 

Spring.  Bright  color  everywhere.  Flow- 
ers peep  up  in  the  woods,  flaunt  themselves 
at  the  roadside,  and  cluster  with  particularly 
loving  fondness  around  the  beautiful  cot- 
tage of  the  royal  princess.  Bright  color 
everywhere  in  the  beautiful  cottage,  for 
there  is  scarcely  a  room  which  has  not  its 
vase  of  gay  flowers.  Even  on  the  big 
mahogany  desk  there  is  a  huge  bowl  of  apple 
blossoms,  which  Tavy  places  there  every 
season.  Her  father  had  been  very  fond  of 
them,  and  Billy  had  been  fond  of  them. 

Billy  is  much  in  her  mind  to-day.  Per- 
haps it  is  because  the  air  has  in  it  that  same 
quality  of  balminess  which  it  had  on  that 
day,  so  long  ago,  when  she  and  Billy  had 
walked    around    and    around  Vanheuster 


Square,  listening  to  the  triumphant  song 
of  the  lone  robin.  Five  years  of  cheerful 
purpose  had  brought  to  Tavy  a  new  beauty. 
The  black  hair  is  just  as  curly,  the  deep 
gray  eyes  just  as  luminous,  the  oval  cheeks 
are  just  as  delicately  tinted,  but  about  the 
red  lips  and  about  the  deep  eyes  there  has 
grown  that  sweetness  which  comes  only  to 
those  who  have  learned  to  suffer  without 
bitterness. 

Five  years  have  added  to  the  whiteness 
of  Jean  Stuart's  hair,  but  they  have  added 
nothing  more  to  her,  except  the  reward 
of  her  peace.  Now  she  comes  into  the  room 
now,  where  Tavy  is  arranging  the  apple 
blossoms  in  the  bowl. 

''There's  a  caller  for  you,  Tavy." 

"Tommy  Tinkle?" 

"No."  A  peculiar  smile  on  Jean  Stuart's 
lips,  and — why  are  her  eyes  suddenly  so 
bright,  and  moist,  too,  as  she  slips  her  arm 
around  Tavy's  waist? 

"Who  then?" 

"A  gentleman;  an  old  friend." 

She  withdraws  her  arm  from  about  her 
daughter,  and  takes  her  by  the  shoulders 
and  looks  deep  into  her  eyes,  and  kisses  her. 
Then  Tavy  walks  into  the  hall  and  up  to- 
ward the  parlor.  Then  she  walks  to  the 
parlor  door,  and  stops  on  the  threshold. 

There  he  stands  near  the  window,  big, 
and  strong,  and  handsome,  and  there  is  no 
need  to  ask  him  any  questions,  as  she  looks 
into  his  clear  eyes,  which  somehow,  like 
her  own,  have  grown  the  better  for  the  culti- 
vation of  suffering  without  bitterness. 

For  a  long,  long  space  they  stand  motion- 
less, as  if  their  hungry  eyes  must  first  be 
satisfied,  then  she  is  in  his  arms,  and  he  is 
kissing  her  over  and  over  and  over,  and  tell- 
ing her  again  and  again  and  again  that 
he  loves  her!  And  they  are  never  to  be 
parted  any  more,  and  she  holds  out  her 
finger  for  her  ring,  and  there  is  no  trace  in 
her  eyes  of  the  specter  of  fear! 

There  is  a  brisk  footstep  on  the  porch, 
in  the  hall,  in  the  room.  Tommy  Tinkle, 
good  old  Tommy,  with  the  whimsical  grin 
upon  his  wide  face,  and  just  behind  him 
comes  Mummy  Stuart,  hurrying  lest  he 
might  say  something  funny  and  she  not 
hear  it. 

"Well  Tavy,  I  suppose  Billy's  told  you 
that  he's  been  all  over  the  world,  and  owns 
a  diamond  ring,  and  had  a  beard  when  he 
came  home,  and  shaved  it  off  an  hour  ago 
so  you'd  be  sure  to  know  him,  and — he 
hasn't?  Why,  I  don't  believe  he's  told 
you  anything!  Mummy  Stuart,  what  do 
we  have  for  lunch?" 


The  End 
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ment  to  the  young  stranger  from  the  Brook- 
lyn Navy  Yard  that  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Diehms  had  failed  to  attend  this  dinner. 
Yet  Wilsnach,  keeping  his  wits  about  him, 
did  not  betray  his  feelings.  For  before  the 
evening  was  over  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  Diehms  step  into  the  room  where  he 
sat.  The  last  notes  of  "Nights  of  Gladness" 
had  just  died  away,  and  to  the  young  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel's arm  clung  one  of  the  loveli- 
est women  that  the  man  from  the  Paris  Office 
had  ever  had  the  dubious  good  luck  to  behold. 

Wilsnach,  for  all  the  byplay  with  those 
about  him.  studied  her  closely,  but  not  so 
closely  as  he  studied  the  face  of  the  man 
with  her. 

"I  call  that  an  uncommonly  beautiful 
woman,"  ventured  the  lighthearted  Wilsnach 
to  the  officer  on  his  right  as  he  glanced 
towards  the  small  table  to  which  a  silver 
cooler  filled  with  chopped  ice  had  just  been 
brought.    "Who  is  she?" 

"That's  Mme.  Gamier,"  answered  the 
man  on  Wilsnach's  right. 

"But  why  here?"  blithely  persisted  Wils- 
nach. 

"She's  rather  interested  in  aviation.  They 
say  her  husband  is  .Gamier,  the  French  in- 
ventor who's  getting  out  that  gyroscopic 
stabilizer  for  air-craft.  She's  going  to  look 
after  the  Government  trials  for  him." 

Yet  as  the  talk  at  Wilsnach's  crowded 
table  grew  louder,  and  the  laughter  more 
convivial  the  shadowy-eyed  woman  with  the 
orange  opera-cloak  looked  more  than  once 
in  the  direction  of  the  newly  arrived  Lieu- 
tenant Keys.  From  under  her  dark  lashes, 
from  time  to  time,  she  might  even  have  been 
detected  studying  his  well-tailored  figure 
with  a  not  altogether  impersonal  interest. 
Her  companion,  it  might  also  have  been  ob- 


served, lapsed  more  and  more  into  periods  of 
gloomy  silence.  And  if  Mme.  Gamier  oc- 
casionally spoke  at  greater  length  to  the 
young  French  waiter  who  attended  her  table 
than  might  seem  necessary,  and  if  this  waiter 
showed  any  undue  interest  in  the  neighbor- 
ing table  and  its  noisy  officers,  no  one  out- 
side of  the  alert-eyed  Wilsnach  seemed  to 
take  notice  of  the  matter. 

When  the  technicalities  of  a  wordy  argu- 
ment among  his  confreres  warranted  Lieu- 
tenant Keys  in  producing  certain  papers  and 
specifications  from  his  pocket,  and  he  allowed 
these  to  pass  from  hand  to  hand  about  the 
table,  a  close  observer  might  also  have  no- 
ticed the  minutest  tightening  of  Mme.  Gar- 
nier's  langourous  lips.  And  when  these 
papers  were  duly  restored  to  the  young  lieu- 
tenant's possession,  and  later  to  his  pocket, 
the  woman  with  the  ivory-white  skin  might 
have  been  seen  whispering  certain  informa- 
tion to  the  gloomy-eyed  officer  beside  her. 
Then  as  the  glasses  were  refilled  and  the 
noisy  talk  resumed,  Mme.  Gamier  and 
Diehms  left  the  roon. 

When,  an  hour  later,  the  last  toast  had 
been  drunk  and  Keys'  last  companion  had  bid- 
den him  good-night,  he  wandered  disconso- 
lately but  warily  about  those  suddenly 
quieted  upper  regions  off  the  dancing-floor, 
he  felt  his  heart  come  back  from  his  boots  to 
his  throat.  For  as  he  stepped  out  of  the  de- 
serted ball-room  he  felt  his  body  brushed  by 
the  perilous  fringes  of  a  golden-orange  opera- 
cloak  trimmed  with  sable.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment a  little  Watteau-like  fan  of  ivory 
dropped  to  the  floor.  He  stood  staring  down 
at  it  stupidly.  He  heard  a  small  coo  of 
startled  laughter  and  an  even  softer  apolo- 
getic murmur  of  regret.  He  leaned  forward 
unsteadily,  and  groped  about  on  the  polished 
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floor,  trying,  with  the  ineffectual  struggles  of 
inehriacy,  to  recover  the  fan. 

The  woman  at  his  side  laughed  a  second 
time,  laughed  softly  and  mysteriously,  as  she 
stooped  and  caught  it  up.  Then  she  crossed 
the  room  and  passed  out  through  the  door 
into  the  shadowy  darkness  of  the  wide  loggia 
swept  by  the  balmy  night  sea-breeze. 

Wilsnach,  with  studiously  unsteady  steps, 
made  his  way  towards  that  same  door  and 
Stepped  out  upon  the  same  shadowy  loggia. 
There,  finding  the  wide  spaces  of  that  balmy- 
aired  veranda  unoccupied,  he  groped  his 
way  to  a  huge  rustic  chair  beside  the  railing, 
and  after  swayingly  communing  with  nature 
and  essaying  several  fruitless  efforts  to  re- 
form his  dangling  tie-ends,  subsided  into  a 
sleep  that  seemed  as  untroubled  as  it  was 
profound. 

•  Out  of  the  shadowy  doorway  behind  the 
sleeper  stole,  a  few  moments  later,  the  equally 
shadowy  figure  of  a  woman  in  a  golden- 
orange  opera-cloak  trimmed  with  sable.  She 
advanced  slowly  and  noiselessly  to  the  rail- 
ing, close  beside  the  rustic  chair.  She  turned 
towards  the  chair,  stood  motionless,  and  mur- 
mured an  almost  inaudible  sentence  or  two. 

Her  words,  however,  brought  no  answer 
from  the  recumbent  figure  with  the  strag 
gling  tie-ends.  So  the  woman  looked  quietly 
about,  stepped  closer  to  the  sleeping  man, 
and  stooped  over  him. 

A  tingling  of  nerves  needled  through  Wil 
nach's  cramped  body  as  he  felt  the  touch  of 
that  white  hand.  The  fingers  slipped  like  a 
snake  in  under  his  coat,  but  he  neither 
moved  nor  lifted  an  eye-lid.  He  was  con 
scious  of  the  fact  that  the  woman's  breath 
was  fanning  warmly  on  his  face,  that  he  lay 
within  the  aura  of  some  soft  and  voluptuous 
aroma,  that  there  was  something  perversely 
appealing  about  the  very  nearness  of  that 
perfumed  body,  no  matter  what  mission  had 
brought  it  so  close  to  his  own.  He  could  still 
feel  the  slender  fingers  feeling  exploringly 
about  under  his  coat.  He  could  hear  her 
quiet  little  gasp  of  relief  as  they  closed  on  the 
packet  of  papers  which  he  carried  there. 
And  he  was  conscious  of  iter  complete  sus- 
pension of  breath  as  the  hand,  still  holding 
his  papers,  was  slowly  and  stealthily  with- 
drawn. 

The  next  moment  she  was  standing  at  the 
rail  again,  as  quiet  as  a  statue,  staring 
dreamily  out  over  the  moonlit  water.  Then 
she  turned  and  with  a  quickening  murmur  of 
drapery  passed  out  of  the  circle  of  Wils- 
nach's  hearing  and  observation. 

He  waited  there,  however,  for  what 
seemed  a  reasonable  length  of  time  to  reckon 
as  the  margin  of  safety. 

Yet  the  tired  limbs  remained  as  cramped 
as  before.  For  at  the  very  moment  he  had 
decided  to  gather  himself  together  he  heard 
the  sound  of  a  stealthy  step  behind  him.  A 
man  stood  at  his  side,  stooped  close  over 
his  face,  and  then  once  more  peered  cau- 
tiously about  the  darkness.  For  the  second 
time  a  tingle  of  nerves  swept  through  Wils- 
nach's  tired  body.  And  for  a  second  time  a 
hand  insinuated  itself  under  his  coat,  padded 
quietly  about,  and  then  proceeded  to  explore 
his  lower  pockets.  But  the  search  proved 
fruitless.  The  man  swung  about,  crossed  the 
loggia,  and  hurried  in  through  the  open  door. 
As  he  did  so  Wilsnach  twisted  quickly  about 
in  the  rustic  chair,  and  peered  after  him. 

A  second  later  the  disappearing  figure  had 
passed  from  Wilsnach's  line  of  vision.  His 
glimpse  of  the  man  was  a  brief  one;  and  the 
light  had  been  uncertain.  Hut  it  both  an- 
gered and  amazed  him  to  realize  that  his  sec- 
ond visitor  had  been  an  agent  so  menial,  had 
been,  in  fact,  one  of  the  hotel  waiters! 

He  was  still  half-kneeling  on  the  chair, 
with  a  head  craned  about  its  back,  when  a 
quicker  step  sounded  beside  him  and  a  hand 
was  clamped  on  his  shoulder. 

The  next  moment  he  saw  it  was  Keslncr. 

"  Never  mind  who  he  was.    You  get  down 

lo  the  carriage  entrance  and  head  ofi  I  liehmsif 
be  tries  to  i  limb  into  an  automobile.  I  '11  get  t<> 

the  main  door  and  stop  him  I  lu  re.  If  1  here's 
no  sign  of  Dichms  al  your  end  of  the  house, 
put  a  man  on  guard  and  get  bac  k  into  Mine. 
Gamier'a  rooms  with  this  passkey!  For  if 
hiilnii  and  that  woman  ever  get  out  of  this 
hotel  we'll  never  see  them  alive  again!" 

IX7ILSNAGH,  having  failed  lo  discover 
iJichms,  and  having  duly  planted  a  guard 
at  the  carriage  entrance,  look  the  pass  kc> 
from  his  pocket  and  quietly  yet  some  what 
dejectedly  made  his  way  towards  Mine, 
darnicr's  rooms. 

lb  hesitated  for  several  seconds  before 
that  none  too  inviting  door,  then  took  a  deep 
breath,  fitted  Ihe  key  lo  the  lock,  listened 
intently,  and  stepped  inside. 

On  his  left,  he  could  see,  stood  a  partly 
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^  SPECIAL  OFFER 

Send  $1.00  and  waist 
measure  for  style  No. 
100  Order  at  our  risk. 
Money  back  if  not  pleased. 
V'ou  should  make  splendid 
income,  too.  Don't  hesitate 
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Our  liberal  plan  eliminates  need  of 
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JEWELRY  CATALOG  NO. 

containing  over  2,000  beautiful  illustrations  of  Dia- 
monds, Watches,  Artistic  Jewelry,  Silverware,  Cut 
Glass,  etc.  Select  anything  desired,  either  for  personal 
wear,  or  for  a  gift  to  friend  or  loved  one,  then  ask  us 
to  send  the  selection  for  your  examination.  It  will  be 
sent,  all  charges  prepaid  by  us. 

You  Pay  Nothing— Not  One  Cent 

until  you  aa«  nnd  examine,  the   article-  right  In  your  own  hands. 

If  vou  liko  it.  pav  one  lifth  of  the  purrhasu  price  uu.l  keep  it, 
balance,  divided  Into  right  e  I  um.miita.  puvul.lo  monthly.  If 
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School  and  College  Roster 

Columbia  Military  Academy  ? „' Hr '{; ?y 

Dqulppad  military  tobool.  HaK-mUllon-dollar  plant  Grade 

A  Middle  TcnncNHce'M  unrivalled  climate  advantages. 
Prepares  for  college,  government  academic")  or  business. 
Enrollment  strlotly  limited.  For  oatalogue,  address 

't  i:nm.:hsi:k.  I 'oliiinliln.  f  P.  Hox2>ll.  

Posse  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics 

37th  year.  New  building,  Courses  of  one.  two  and 
three  yfarg,    PoiltlOIU  tor  Ki'iiduutcs.    similar  courses  In 

Medical  Qynmaitloi.  Apply  to 

Till'.  Sr.c'lCKTAltY. 
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St.  John's  Military  Academy 

[eminently  titled  for  tralnlm;  American  Iiovh.  Thorough 
Boholasi  lo  mid  military  Inst  motion  sii  oaterJ  on  blgb,  weii- 

dralned  ground,  In  the  beautiful  Waukesha  ('  Iv  I.alio 

region.  Dxtanilvo  equipment.,  c;ovt.  ruiliiK,  "Dlstln- 
guMbed  [ml  n  utlon."  •  latalogua, 

I )ia,AKIK,l.l).  Waukesha  Cinnily,  Wisconsin,  Hox  fl-1., 

Wentworth  Military  Academy  l^t",  i : 3 

pin  i mi  ni,  us  11  Honor  Bohool,"  the  blgheit  rating  given, 
Course,  prepare  for  leading  College.,  universities,  Nn- 
tlonal  Aaademlea  or  BuelniH,  Government  supervision. 

In  "Class  A."    All  nt  Mel  Irs     1'or  ealaloK.  address 
l.KXiNOToN.Mo.,  is:t2  Washington  Ave.  Tub  HiotuiiilTAiiy. 
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The  Greatest 
AmericanNovel 
ever  Wrt  tten 

Tfi<?  Lif&Wor-h.  of 

D&vid  G  rati  am  Phillips 


The  outstanding  name  among  American  novelists 
of  the  last  fifteen  years  is  that  of  David 
Graham  Phillips.     The  best  of  his  many 
novels  is  "The  Story  of  Susan  Lenox," 
on  which  he  spent  six  years,  re- 
writing it  until  he  said  he  could 
no  longer   criticize   it  himself. 
Mr.  Phillips  is  best  known  as 
the  author  of    "Old  Wives 
for  New,"   "The  Hungry 
Heart,"  "The  Plum  Tree, " 
"White     Magic,"  and 
"Light-Fingered  Gentry," 
and  "The  Grain  of  Dust." 


David  Graham  Phillips  whose  great  American  novel,  "The  Story  of  Susan  Lenox,"  will  appear  serially  in 
Hearst's  Magazine  beginning  next  month — the  June  issue. 


X^^IX  years  were  spent  by  Mr.  Phillips  in 
the  preparation  and  completion  of 
^^^k    this  wonderful  story.    Now,  nearly 
■  five  years  after  his  death,  this,  his 
J   best  and  favorite  work,  is  given  to 
the  public.    It  is  a  novel  which  will 
take  first  place  in  American  literature. 

"The  Story  of  Susan  Lenox"  is  not  just  fiction 
— it  is  the  story  of  a  young  girl — my  daughter — 
yours — who  is  left  without  money  and  forced  to 
fight  the  game  of  life  by  herself. 

"Susan  Lenox"  is  the   story  of  a 
woman's  terrific  trial  and  final  success. 
Susan  Lenox  was  the  offspring  of  an 


unfortunate  love  affair.  At  the  time 
of  her  birth  it  required  all  the  energy  and 
cunning  of  the  young  physician  in  attendance 
to  bring  life  into  her  body,  and,  from  that  day 
on,  hers  was  an  unequal  but  winning  fight  for 
physical  existence  and  social  recognition. 

Susan  Lenox  reaches  supreme  happiness 
through  supreme  misery.  No  joy  is  hers  until 
a  sorrow  thrice  as  great  is  experienced — but 
she  wins  because  she  refuses  to  admit  defeat. 


T/iis  Great  Story 


"Our  character,"  writes  Phillips,  "is  our- 
self;  is  born  with  us,  clings  to  us  as  the  flesh 
to  our  bones;  persists  unchanged  until  we  die." 

So  it  was  with  Susan  Lenox.    "At  such 
times  as   complete   despair  threatened  her 
future,  her   inborn  fortitude   and  courage 
sustained  her.     Hers  was  a  brave  soul,  truly 
brave  with  the  unconscious  courage  that  lives 
heroically  without  any  taint  of  heroics — such 
a  soul  learns  to  accept  the  facts  of  life,  to 
make  the  best  of  things,  to  be  grateful  for  what- 
ever sunshine  may  be,  and  not  to  shrink  and 
gesticulate  at  the  storm. 

"Suffering  gave  to  this  sapling  of  a  girl  the 
strong  fiber  that  enables  a  tree  to  push  majes- 
tically up  toward  the  open  sky. 

"Because  she  did  not  cry  out  was  no  sign 
she  was  not  hurt,  and  because  she  did  not 
wither  and  die  of  her  wounds  was  only  proof  c: 
her  strength  of  soul. 

"The  weak  wail  and  the  weak  succumb.  The 
strong  persist,  and  a  world  of  wailers  and  weak- 
lings calls  them  hard,  insensible,  coarse. 

"Charity  is  so  trifling  a  force  that  it  can  and 
should  be  disregarded.    It  serves  no  good  useful 
purpose.    It  enables  comfortable  people  to  de- 
lude themselves  that  all  that  can  be  done  is 
being  done  to  mitigate  the  misfortunes 
which  the  'poor  things'  have  brought 
upon  themselves.    It  obscures  the 
truth  that  modern  civilization  has 
been  perverted  into  a  huge  manu- 
factory of  decrepitude  and  disease, 
of  poverty  and  prostitution. 
"The  reason  we  talk  so  much 
and  listen    so  eagerly   when  our 
magnificent     benevolences  are 
discussed  is  that  we  do  not  wish  to  be 
disturbed  and  that  we  dearly  love  the 
tickling  sensation  in  our  variety  of  generosity." 

Mr.  Phillips  believed  the  world  a  good  place 
to  live  in,  and  he  was  profound  in  his  belief  that 
it  could  be  made  a  more  perfect  habitation  for 
the  masses— for  you  and  me — than  it  was  at  the 
time  "The  Story  of  Susan  Lenox"  was  written. 
The  facts  prove  him  right. 

It  is  a  human  story  brilliantly  told.  You 
can't  afford  to  miss  it  any  more  than 
you  can  afford  to  miss  Shakespeare  or 
Dickens  or  Moliere  or  Balzac. 


Begins  next  month  f/une)ffearstsMa^ 
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Power  with  Economy 

Unquestionably,  if  all  Regal  owners  could  give 
expression  to  their  opinion  of  the  dominant 
feature  of  Regal  cars — the  one  outstanding 
fact  would  be  their  unlimited  power. 

They"  are  always  hungry  for  the  hills,  and  at 
a  touch  of  the  throttle  leap  forward  as  only  an 
engine,  with  surplus  power,  and  perfect  bal- 
ance can.  Yet  this  power  is  secured  with  the 
greatest  economy". 

Now,  there  are  Three  Regals,  all  of  the  same 

rugged  design  and  construction,  which  has  characterized 
Regals  for  eight  years.  Surely  among  them  is  one, 
suited  to  your  needs — and  your  pocket  book. 

A  Light  "Four"  106  inch  wheel  base  $  650 

A  Standard  "Four"   1085 

A  "V"  Type  "Eight"   1250 


All  are  completely  equipped— electric  lights,  horn  and  starter — one  man 
top,  demountable  rims  included.  All  are  comfortably  roomy,  have  full 
streamline  bodies,  and  crown  fenders. 


Regal  Motor  Car  Ca 


545  piquette  r_Avenue 
DETROIT,  MICH. 
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opened  door,  and  he  felt  convinced  of  the 
fact  that  it  led  to  a  bedroom.  This  discovery 
left  him  a  little  uneasy  and  a  little  uncertain 
as  to  how  to  advance. 

Then  all  thought  on  the  matter  suddenly 
vanished,  for  a  quick  sound  smote  on  his 
startled  ear,  a  sound  like  that  of  a  window- 
sash  being  savagely  pried  open. 

This  was  followed  by  a  rustle  of  drapery 
and  the  quick,  sharp  scream  of  a  woman. 
Then  came  a  silence,  followed  by  the  sound 
of  a  woman's  voice,  slightly  tremulous  with 
terror.   "Who  are  you?" 

It  was  a  man's  voice  that  answered,  men- 
acing, deliberate,  and  not  altogether  pleasant 
to  hear.  "Never  mind  who  I  am.  But  I 
want  those  Navy  plans  you  took  off  that 
Easterner,  and  I  want  them  quick!" 

"You  will  never  get  those  papers,"  was 
the  woman's  deliberately  defiant  reply. 
"Those  papers  belong  to  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment and  they  will  go  back  to  the  Navy  De- 
partment, no  matter  what  Keud:ll  or  any  of 
his  spies  may  do!" 

The  man.  apparently,  had  advanced  fur- 
ther into  the  room. 

"Keep  back!" 

"Not  this  " 

The  sentence  was  never  finished.  The 
next  moment  a  shot  rang  out,  followed  by  the 
sound  of  an  uncertain  step  or  two,  and  then 
the  dull  thud  of  a  falling  body. 

Wilsnach,  with  his  heart  in  his  mouth,  ran 
across  the  room  and  darted  in  through  the 
half-open  door. 

In  the  center  of  the  bedroom  he  saw  an 
ivoried-skinned  woman  in  an  evening-gown, 
with  a  smoking  revolver  in  her  hand. 
Stretched  out  on  the  floor  lay  the  figure  of  a 
man.  Beside  him,  on  the  polished  hardwood 
floor,  glistened  a  small  pool  of  blood.  And 
Wilsnach's  first  glance  told  him  this  was  the 
same  man  who  had  stooped  over  him  as  he 
lay  in  his  loggia  chair.  i 

The  next  moment  Wilsnach  was  at  the 
telephone.  "Send  the  house  doctor  to  Mme. 
Garnier's  rooms,  at  once.  At  once,  please, 
for  it's  an  emergency  case." 

Then  he  called  over  the  wire:  "Give  me 
room  427."  Frantically  as  Wilsnach  called 
room  427,  he  could  get  no  response  there 
from  Kestner.  And,  now  of  all  times,  he 
wanted  the  guidance  and  help  of  his  older 
colleague.  For  he  was  in  the  midst  of  a  tan- 
gle which  he  could  not  quite  comprehend. 

"If  this  is  known,"  still  sobbed  the  woman, 
"everything  will  be  lost." 

Wilsnach  stood  regarding  the  tumbled 
mass  of  her  dusky  hair. 

"  Since  we  are  both  working  for  the  same 
thing,  and  in  the  same  Service,  there  are  sev- 
eral things  we  can  do.  Let  in  that  house  doc- 
tor, but  no  one  else.  Then  wait  for  me  here 
until  I  get  back!" 

TT  was  neither  at  the  main  door  nor  at  the 

carriage  entrance  of  the  midnight  hotel 
that  Kestner  finally  encountered  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Diehms. 

The  whereabouts  of  that  officer  was  not 
revealed  to  him,  in  fact,  until  the  nervously 
wandering  secret  agent  chanced  to  peer  out 
across  the  same  loggia  where  Wilsnach  had 
so  miraculously  and  so  recently  slept  off  a 
somewhat  shocking  state  of  inebriation. 

It  was  there  that  Kestner  accosted  him. 

"There's  a  matter  I'd  like  to  talk  to  you 
about,"  announced  Kestner. 

"Why?" 

"  Because  in  this  hotel,  not  an  hour  ago, 
Mme.  Gamier  stole  a  number  of  Navy  secrets 
from  an  officer  named  Keys." 

The  two  men  confronted  each  other. 
Their  stares  seemed  to  meet  and  lock,  like 
the  antlers  of  embattled  stags. 

"I'm  from  the  Secret  Service  at  Washing- 
ton, and  I  am  here  investigating  Navy  leaks 
—  Navy  leaks  in  which  you  are  involved." 

"In  which  I  am  involved?"  repeated  the 
oliii  i-r  with  the  great  coal. 

"Do  you  know  who  Mme.  Gamier  is, 
and  where  she  comes  from?" 

"She  a  ( onlidcnl ial  agent  of  our  own 
go\  eminent,"  mU  I  he  officer's  reply.  "And 

the  comes  from  Washington  for  the  same 
work  that  you  pretend  to  be  doing." 

Ke  t hit  stood  for  a  moment  studying  the 
other  man.  Hut  his  vague  look  of  pity  di  I 
not  de  erl  him. 

"I'm    sorry    for   you,    Diehms!  Truly 
sorry!    Hec  ause  you've  been  made  a  tool  of 
more  than  a  tool  of!" 

I  )i'  ami  swung  suddenly  about .  lie  caught 

the  other  man  in  a  grip  as  fixed  and  frantic 
tht  laSl  grip  of  the  drowning. 
"By  God,  you'll  not  say  that!"  wa ,  1 1  i 

peatiotMte  '  ry. 

Ki  Iner  had  no  chance  to  reply  to  that 


s 


cry,  for  before  he  could  speak  a  third  perm 
came  running  up  to  them.  Thai  person  was 
Wilsnach,  an  excited  and  disheveled  W'iL 
nach  with  an  eye  for  nothing  but  the  faci 
that  he  had  at  last  found  his  colleague 

That  colleague,  however,  seemed  to  view 
the  newcomer  with  anything  but  approval. 
"Well?"  Kestner  demanded. 

There  was  an  unspoken  question  in  Wils- 
nach's glance  at  the  man  with  the  great-coat 

"Colonel  Diehms  will  be  equally  inter 
esled  in  the  occurrence,"  quietly  announced 
the  older  man.  "You  need  not  hesitate  to 
speak  out." 

Still  Wilsnach  hesitated. 

"Then  I'll  do  it  for  you,"  explained  the 
calm-eyed  Kestner.  "  You  were  about  to 
announce  that  Mme.  Gamier,  to  protect  cer- 
tain invaluable  Navy  secrets,  has  just  shot  a 
man  who  attempted  to  force  those  secrets 
from  her.   Is  that  not  true?" 

"Yes!"  gasped  Wilsnach. 

"And  yet,  W'ilsnach,  entirely  for  our  bene- 
fit! Listen  to  me,  both  of  you.  An  hour  ago 
Mme.  Carrier  found  she  was  under  observa- 
tion, when  she  stole  certain  papers  I've  al- 
ready mentioned.  She  is  a  quick-witted 
woman.  She  proved  this  by  the  promptness 
with  which  she  pretended  she'd  taken  those 
papers  to  forestall  their  theft  by  quite  an- 
other spy.  But  that  spy  is  her  own  colleague, 
once  known  as  Soldier-Ben.  For  the  last 
three  weeks,  I  find,  he  has  been  gay-catting 
for  her  here  in  this  hotel,  as  a  waiter." 

"Preposterous!"  was  the  one  word  that 
came  from  Diehms's  lips. 

"Yet  equally  true,"  continued  Kestner. 
"But  that  is  not  all.  Mme.  Gamier  had 
other  evidence,  tonight,  that  her  position  had 
become  a  dangerous  one.  She  realized  things 
had  suddenly  come  to  a  final  issue.  She 
made  several  discoveries,  yet  one  of  them 
was  not  the  fact  that  during  the  last  three 
days  a  dictaphone  had  been  placed  in  her 
room — as  my  duly  transcribed  short  hand 
will  later  show.  She  knew  she  was  near  her 
last  ditch.  She  had  courage,  and  she  had 
cleverness,  so  she  engineered  this  particular 
shooting-scene,  promptly  and  deliberately 
engineered  it  with  that  poor  dupe  of  hers, 
for  the  puqsosc  of  throwing  us  off  the  track, 
if  only  for  half  an  hour.  During  that  half- 
hour,  as  you  very  well  know.  Colonel 
Diehms,  you  and  she  would  be  out  of  this 
hotel  and  in  a  motor-car  headed  for  the  Mexi- 
can border." 

Diehms  stood  with  unseeing  eyes. 

"What,"  finally  asked  the  young  officer, 
"what  will  this  mean — for  her?" 

"From  twelve  to  twenty  years  in  federal 
prison  at  Atlanta,"  was  Kestner's  answer. 

A  visible  muscular  twinge  ran  through  the 
man's  rigid  body.   "And  for  me?  "  he  added. 

"Only  one  thing — court-martial." 

The  young  officer  with  the  premature  gray 
about  the  temples  folded  his  arms.  He  stood 
for  several  moments  staring  heavily  ahead  of 
him.  "I'd  prefer  .  .  .  ending  things  .  .  . 
in  the  other  way,"  he  slowly  announced. 


TT  was  late  the  following  afternoon  before 
Kestner  emerged  from  his  stateroom 
0:1  the  East-bound  Limited.  I  lis  attempt  to 
snatch  a  few  hours'  belated  sleep,  apparently, 
had  been  fruitless.  For  about  his  tired  face 
lurked  a  febrile  rcsllessnss  which  hinted 
at  fatigue  points  recently  and  over-ruth- 
lessly  disregard  id. 

Wilsnach,  strolling  in  from  the  Pullman 
steps  with  an  evening  paper  in  his  hand, 
viewed  that  haggard  face  with  a  stare  of 
wondering  disapproval. 

Then  he  remembered  himself.  "Let's 
try  a  smoke!"  he  sympathetically  suggested. 
It  was  not  until  they  werc  alone  that  Kestner, 
glancing  down  at  the  sheet  in  Wilsnach's 
hand,  deigned  to  speak.  "Could  I  look  at 
that  paper?"  he  asked. 

What  Kestner  read  was  as  follows: — 

"  I  n  the  long  list  of  Pacific  Coast  aviation 
;n  1  [dents  must  be  added  still  another  fatality. 
Karly  this  morning  Lieutenant  Colonel  Al 
fred   Diehms,  who  had  been  cooperating 
wilh  the:  Navy  Aviation  Corps  al  San  Diego, 

together  with   Mme.  Theophile  Gamier, 

llie   wife:  of  a  Continental   inventor,  met 
their  death   in   the   Pacific.    The  accident 
occurred  while-  Colonel  Diehms  was  experi 
mentinj  with  the  new  Gamier  gyroscopic 
Btabilizet  for  air  c  raft.    The  trial,  which  was 

uniler  governmental  supervision,  involved 
an  altitude-test  with  passenger.  At  an 
estimated  height  of  about  live  thousand  feet 
the  machine  was  seen  suddenly  to  dip  and 
fall.  As,  unfortunately,  both  pilot  and  pas 
enger  had  neglei  ted  to  wear  life  belts. 

neither  body  has  been  recovered  
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For  Refrigerator 
Satisfaction — 


THE.  ORIGINAL  SIPHON  REFRIGERATOR 


A  Seeger  has  a  heart — the  siphon  system — 
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r  t  1  your  foods  pure,  fresh  and 

^acaiog       wholesome,  and  give  you  with 
°n  ordinary  care  lifetime  protec- 

Request  t;on  an(}  service.  They  are 
handled  by  dealers  who  sell  goods  of  quality 
at  a  fair  price. 

Seeger  Refrigerator  Co. 

764-870  Arcade  St.,         St.  Paul,  Minn. 


And  the  World 
Goes  'Round 
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Trade  Mark  Reg.  No.  94745 
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Write  for  sample  piece 
and  book  of  original 
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COMPO-BOARD  CO. 
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This  Flexible  Wa- 
mand  Brush  haso\er 
lj§=     10,000  Diamond 
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RUSH-pRASEF! 

De  Luxe 

The  First  Ideal  Ink  and  Typewriter  Eraser 
SELLS  AT  SIGHT 

Indispensable  to  Typists  and  all  users  of  pen 
and  ink.  Used  by  U.  S.  Gov't  Depts.  Fully 
Guaranteed.  No  Rubber,  Acids  or  Blades. 
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Sample 
Prepaid 


asked,  eagerly,  "Do  you  think  he  will  like 
her?" 

"I  think,"  said Lapidowitz,  "that  every- 
thing will  be  all  right  if  you  give  me  the 
twenty-live  dollars." 

Mrs.  Levinsky  gave  him  the  money  and 
Lapidowitz  took  his  leave. 

Sammis  seemed  to  enjoy  Mary's  society 
immensely,  and  when  he  asked  her  mother 
if  he  could  take  her  to  the  theater  the  fol- 
lowing night,  Mrs.  Levinsky  was  delighted 
that  Mary  joined  eagerly  in  the  request. 

When  is  Mr.  Levinsky  coming  home?" 
Sammis  asked. 

'Oh,  he's  at  a  lodge  meeting.  He  won't 
be  home  until  late,"  said  Mrs.  Levinsky. 
"But  you'll  meet  him  to-morrow  night 
when  you  come." 

Sammis  looked  at  his  watch.  "Lapido- 
itz  told  me  Mr.  Levinsky  wanted  to  open 
an  account  in  my  bank,"  he  said,  "and  I 
thought  I'd  like  to  talk  it  over  with  him." 

The  next  night  Sammis  was  exceedingly 
disappointed  to  find  that  Mr.  Levinsky 
had  been  called  away  unexpectedly  and 
would  not  return  until  very  late. 

He  didn't  say  anything  about  the 
deposit,  did  he?"  he  asked. 

He  never  discusses  business  with  us,' 
replied  Mrs.  Levinsky.  "But  you  will  be 
sure  to  see  him  soon.  He  is  anxious  to 
meet  you." 

In  the  throng  in  the  lobby  of  the  theater 
Mary  became  suddenly  aware  that  her 
escort  had  entirely  forgotten  her  presence. 
With  parted  Hps  and  glowing  eyes  he  was 
staring  straight  ahead  of  him,  and,  follow 
ing  his  gaze,  Mary  encountered  a  smile  and 
a  nod  from  a  rather  good-looking,  red- 
haired  girl  standing  beside  an  elderly 
woman.  Mary  nodded  to  her  and  turned 
to  find  that  Sammis  was  looking  at  her 
with  questioning  eyes. 

"Who  is  she?"  asked  Sammis,  but  Mary- 
did  not  answer.  When  they  had  taken 
their  seats  she  turned  to  Sammis  and 
studied  his  face  for  a  long  time.  Then: 

"Did  Mr.  Lapidowitz  tell  you  that  my 
father  was  thinking  of  putting  money  into 
your  bank?"  she  asked. 

"Yes.  He  said  Mr.  Levinsky  didn't 
like  the  bank  he's  doing  business  with  at 
present." 

"Well,  my  father  hasn't  a  cent  to  put  in 
your  bank  or  any  other  bank,"  said  Mary, 
calmly.  Sammis  turned  red  and  pressed  his 
lips  tightly  together.    And  then  he  laughed. 

"What  a  liar  that  chap  Lapidowitz  is! 
I  wonder — "  And  then  he  looked  sharply 
at  his  companion  who  met  his  gaze  un- 
flinchingly and  merely  nodded  her  head. 

"I  see  you  have  the  right  idea,"  she 
said,  smiling.  "He  was  trying  to  make  a 
match.  Honestly,  now.  you  wouldn't 
dream  of  marrying  me,  would  you?  With- 
out a  cent?" 

Sammis  scratched  his  head  in  perplexity. 
His  was  not  a  nature  to  be  easily  embar- 
rassed, and  yet  the  directness  of  the  ques- 
tion rather  took  his  breath  away.  The 
curtain  rising  at  that  moment  gave  him 
a  respite,  and  when  the  first  act  was  over 
he  was  prepared  with  his  answer. 

"To  be  perfectly  honest  with  you,"  he 
said,  "I  couldn't  afford  it.  The  bank  needs 
money  or  it'll  bust,  and  if  I  marry  at  all  it 
will  have  to  be  a  girl  with  enough  money 
to  be  of  some  use.  I  wouldn't  tell  that  to 
everybody  but — but  I  think  you  and  I 
could  be  good  friends,  anyway.  You've 
got  a  level  head  on  your  shoulders." 

Mary  smiled  at  him  and  held  out  her 
hand,  which  he  grasped  as  one  clasps  the 
hand  of  a  comrade. 

"Now  that  you've  broken  my  heart,' 
she  said,  "I'll  tell  you  about  that  girl.  Her 
name  is  Sadie  Gordon — she's  my  second- 
cousin — and  she's  just  crazy  to  get  married. 
Her  father  has  a  banking  business  just  like 
yours,  and  she's  sure  to  have  money  when 
she  gets  married.  So  if  you  like  her — and 
I'm  sure  you  do — maybe  I'll  introduce  you. 
I'll  be  a  regular  shadchen  and  I'll  tell  her 
all  sorts  of  nice  things  about  you." 

Sammis,  with  sparkling  eyes,  leaned 
toward  her  and  whispered  into  her  ear, 
"You're  an  angel!" 

"I  said  'maybe  I'll  introduce  you,'" 
remarked  Mary,  staring  straight  ahead  of 
her. 

"What  does  it  depend  upon?    What  are 
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make  big  money  each  month  selling"  The  Boys' 
M  agazine.  Send  no  money.  Write  us  to-day  for  i  0 
c  opies  All  unsold  copies  can  be  returned.  The 
Ho;s  Magazine,  Dept.  A-83,  Smethport,  Pa. 


S2  to  $600  paid  for  hundreds  of  old  ccins  dated 
before  li>95.    Send  10c.  for  New  Illustrated  Coin 

rP-.rif»^0nk'  SJ?6-4xt<'  ,It  ma>'  mean  >"our  fortune. 
<  larke  A:  Co..  Com  Dealers,  Box  156,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


Agents — Delicious  Soft  Drinks  in  concentrated 
form.  Always  ready — just  add  water — economical 
— absolutely  pure.  Every  housewife  wants  them— 
14  different  kinds.  Enormous  demand.  Big  sum- 
mer sellers.  Money  comes  easy.  250  other  popular- 
priced,  fast-selling,  household  necessities.  We  fur- 
nish free  outfits.  Write  today — now — American 
Products  Co..  2213  American  Bldg..  Cincinnati.  O. 


.-igents — let  us  show  you  the  best  paving  can- 
vassing business  in  the  C.  S.  We  have  it.  "  Write  to 
the  largest  makers  of  transparent  handled  knives 
and  razors  in  the  world  for  proof.  Noveltv  Cutlery 
Co..  113  Bar  Street.  Canton.  Ohio. 


Agents-^500';  profit.  Free  Sample  Gold  and 
Silver  Sign  Letters  for  store  fronts  and  office  win- 
dows. Anyone  can  put  on.  Big  demand  every- 
where. Write  today  for  liberal  offer  to  agents. 
Metallic  Letter  Co..  402  N.  Clark.  Chicago  V.  S.  A 


^.5*?,"^  Album  with  .v;s  tionuinc  Stamps  incl 
Old  Mexico,  Malay  (tiger),  China  (dragon)  Tas- 
mania (.landscape),  Jamaica  (waterfalls),  etc.,  10c. 
List  Free  We  buy  stamps.  Hussman  Stamp  Co., 
St.  Louis.  Mo. 


Buffalo  Nickels.  25c.  paid  for  them  and  Lincoln 
pennies,  certain  kinds.  Highest  prices  paid  for  all 
old  corns.  Send  10c  for  coin  catalog  and  particulars 
Means  S  to  you.  Jones  the  Coin  Dealer  Dent  79 
Newton.  111. 


Business  opportunities 


.  Own  a  Business— Enormous  Profits  Manuf act 
mg  Inks  at  home,  spare  time.  Capital  and  experi 
eiice  unnecessary.  Enormous  commercial  demand 
pur  secret  formulas  and  sure  selling  plans  insure 
lucrative,  steadily  increasing  business.  No  can- 
vassing. Investigate  immediately.  Particulars 
V"ee'  A;  .'  Covert,  Secretary,  6935-6939  Kenwood 
Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


$15 


lakes 


Patents 


Patents  Secured  or  Fee  Returned.  Send 
sketch  for  free  search.  Our  four  books  sent  free 
How  to  Obtain  Patent  and  What  to  Invent  with  List 
of  Inventions  Wanted  and  SI. 000, 000  in  Prizes  Of- 
fered for  Inventions.  Patents  advertised  free. 
\\  anted  New  Ideas.  Send  for  list  of  Patent  Buvers 
\_ictor  J.  Evans  &  Co..  7(i4  Ninth,  Washington  fo  c' 


Agents — Salary  or  commission.  Greatest  seller 
yet.  Every  user  pen  and  ink  buvs  on  sight.  200 
to  500  per  cent,  profit.  One  agent's  sales  S620  in 
six  days:  another  $32  in  two  hours.  Monroe  Mfg 
Co..  X2S.  La  Crosse.  Wis. 


Guaranteed  Hosiery  Manufacturer  wants  man 
or  woman  to  establish  permanent,  distributing 
route  in  home  locality.  No  capital  or  experience 
needed.  Liberal  inducements  for  all  or  part  time. 
C.  Parker  Mills.  2733  N.  12th  St..  PhUa.  Pa 


Just  Show  Them — The  new  adjustable  floor 
and  wall  mops,  dustless  dusters  and  sanitary 
brushes  Sell  Themselves.  Big  line.  Big  profits'. 
Agents  write  Silver-Chamberlin  Co.,  1-5  Boulevard 
( 'lavton.  N.  J. 


To  sell  telephone  index,  used  for  advertising 
purposes.  Works  like  a  curtain.  Liberal  commis- 
sions. Big  seller.  Good  monev  for  live  men 
Raymond  Mfg.  Company.  12  Broad  Exchange 
Bldg..  Boston.  Mass. 


Agents  make  big  money  and  become  sale- 
managers  for  our  goods.  Fast  office  sellers.  Fine 
profits.  Particulars  and  samples  free.  One  Dip  Pen 
Co..  Dept.  22.  Baltimore.  Md. 


Patents.  Trade-Marks  &  Copyrights.  Our 
handbook  on  patents  will  be  sent  free  on  request 
All  patents  secured  through  us  are  described  with 
out  cost  to  the  Patentee  in  the  Scientific  American 
--Munn  &  Co.,  Patent  Attorneys,  694  Woolworth 
Bldg  New  \ ork.  Washington  Office,  625  F  Street 
Washington.  D.  C. 


Patents — Trade-Marks.    Send  for  free  book 
How  to  get  them."     Full  of  information  you 
should  know.    Joshua  R.  H.  Potts,  8  S.  Dearborn 
?n-    Chicago:    929    Chestnut    St.,  Philadelphia: 
SOo  G  St..  YS  ashingon. 


Idi 


eas  Wanted — Manufacturers  are  writing  for 
patents  procured  through  me.     Three  books  with 
list  200  inventions  wanted  sent  free.   Advice  free  I 
get  patent  or  no  fee.    R.  B.  Owen,  56  Owen  Bldg 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Real  estate 


\iients  — -m.ppi.-st  Household  Line  on  Earth. 
Red  Hot  Sellers,  steady  repeaters.  Goods  guaran- 
teed. Over  100<;  profit.  Write  now — quick— hurry 
I  M  Feltman.  Sales  Manager.  649  3rd  St.,  Cin- 
cinnati. O. 


Photography 


*s.He  Crazy?  The  owner  of  a  plantation  in 
Mississippi  is  giving  away  a  few  five-acre  tracts 
The  onlv  condition  is  that  flgs  be  planted.  The 
owner  wants  enough  flgs  raised  to  supply  a  Canning 
Factory.  \ou  can  secure  five  acres  and  an  interest 
in  the  factory  by  writing  Eubank  Farms  Company 
.  22  Keystone,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  They  will  plant  arid 
care  for  your  trees  for  S6  per  month.  Your  profit 
should  be  81.000  per  year.  Some  think  this  man  is 
crazy  for  giving  away  such  valuable  land,  but  there 
may  be  method  in  his  madness. 


-=i — -  first  payment  on  share  of  stock  in 
»  estern  Cattle  Company,  where  live  stock  are  free 
from  disease.    Good  profits  assured.    For  particu 
lars  write.  W.  E.  Faris,  Sec.-Treas.,  Mancos  Live 
Stock  Company,  Mancos,  Colorado. 


Firearms  wanted 


Firearms — old-time  and 
exchange  all  sorts. 


modern.     Buy,  sell 


Stephen  Van  Rensselaer, 
West  Orange,  New  Jersey 


Miscellaneous 


Men  ot  ideas  and  inventive  ability  should  write 
tor  new  "Lists  of  Needed  Inventions,"  "Patent 
Buyers,"  and  "How  to  Get  Your  Patent  and  Your 
Money.  Advice  Free.  Randolph  &  Co.,  Patent 
Attorneys.  Dept.  43,  Washington,  D.  C 


The  Land  of  Manatee^K1 

v£-ND  VEGETABLE  GROWING  DIS- 
1  RIOT.  Winter  crops  of  fruits,  vegetables,  etc. .  bring 
big  returns.  Three  and  four  crops  on  same  land  each 
year.  Beautiful,  progressive  little  cities  with  every 
advantage.  Delightful  climate  year  round.  Our 
64-page  illustrated  book  fully  descriptive,  mailed 
rree.  Ask  J.  A.  Pride,  General  Industrial  Agent 
Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway,  Suite  364,  Norfolk  Va 


POULTRY  PAPER 

44-124  Page  periodical,  up-to-date:  tells 
all  you  want  to  know  about  care  and 
management  of  poultry  for  pleasure  or 
for  profit.     Four  months  for  10  cents. 

POULTRY  ADVOCATE 

Dept.  110  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


50c  Triul  Offer  for 


any 

veto 
fron 
inch 
■imi 

fo 


•  xp. 


Roanoke.  Va. 


10c.  Send  one  roll  of  film. 
!•  (or  film  packj :  we  will  de- 
make  a  total  of  0  pictures 
Oc  (stamps;.  Beautiful  10- 
lents.  25c.  Price  list  and 
request.     Roanoke  Cycle 


Have  >< 


amera  '  Write  for  samples  of  mv 
i-rican  Photography  and  Popular 
hich  tell  you  how  to  make  better 
n  money.    V.  R.  Fraprie.  685  Pope 


Let  sh4»  do  it  for  you.  Expert  developing  and 
.inn.    Write  for  free  sam 


printing  returned  in  24  b 
pie  print  and  enlargement. 
Bowdoln  Hi..  Boston,  M»... 


H.  Cobb  Shaw,  18 


Help 


WANTED 


Strout's  1915  Farm  Catalogue,  just  out,  de- 
scribes hundreds  of  going  farms  and  country  homes 
throughout  14  Eastern  States,  photographs  of 
many;  one  acre  to  1 ,000  from  S10  per  acre  up;  copy 
rree.  E.  A.  Strout  Farm  Agency,  Sta.  2722,  47  W*. 
34th  St.,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS 


Factories  Wanted  —  Raw  material,  cotton, 
lumber,  clay,  stone.  Water  power.  Rail  and  Water 
(  amers.  Healthy  living.  Good  supply  labor. 
I  rollt  proven  and  assistance  given  by  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Columbus,  Ga. 


Women's  corner 


Ladies  to  Sew  at  home  for  a  large  Philadelphia 
firm:  good  money;  steady  work;  no  canvassing- 

ri'l  lamped  envelope  for  prices  paid.  Universal 
fo..  Dept.  .-,2.  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


each 


At  Once — Five  bright,  capable  ladies 
State  to  travel,  demonstrate  and  sell  dealers.   $2..  , 
$50  per  week.    Railroad  fare  paid.    Goodrich  Drug 
Co.,  Dept.  96.  Omaha,  Neb. 


bar 


urn  bookkeeping,  short  - 
•alculat ion.  banking  Our 
>ou  free  and  prepare  you 
1  a  higher  »alary.  Make 
ur  fr<*  booklet.  Com- 
choola.  302  School  Bldg  , 


Hook  •  ,:  .,f  . i t  (,0o 
service.  Thousands  of 
•re  i-  a  big  (fiance  here 
»  pmy.  lifetime  employ- 
Bat  8-16.  No  obliga- 
ilnirton.  L>.  C. 


Tl 


pay  big 

<  .•  '  pre 


Ml  Hervlcu 


Motion  picture  plays 


Exclusively    or   as  side 
line.  $5,000  policy  for  $10 
yearly.  Policy  covers  ac- 
,.    ,  .  ,  cidental  death,   loss  of 

limbs  or  eyesight,  and  pays  $100  monthly  for  any 
accident  or  sickness.  No  dues  or  assessments 
Easy  seller.  Liberal  commissions  allowed.  $250  ouu 
deposited  with  State. 

UNDKR WRITERS.  Dept.  C,  Newark,  N.  J. 


DO  YOU  READ  MAGAZINES? 

Our  Big  Money-Saving  Club  Catalog  FREE 
Write.  TO-DAY.  Agents  wanted.  Write  for  full 
particulars. 

J.  M.  Hanson-Bennett  Magazine  Adencv 

 223  West,  Jackson.  Chicago,  III. 


Write  Moving  Picture  Plays,  $50  Each.  Big 

demand.  Experience,  literary  talent,  correspond- 
ence course  unnecessary.  Send  to-dav.  Free  del  ails 
and  special  Offer.   F.-Z  Scenario  Co.,  II  309  W.  93rd 


H  rile  Moving  Picture  Plays — $10  to  sioo  each 
•on  lam  demand.  I)e\ote  all  or  spare  time  for- 
respondence  course  not  required.  Deiails  free 
Mia    Publishing  fo    723  Alias  |l|,|g    f  i  ncjN  n,,  i  j  i, 


You  can  earn  big  money  writing  moving  pic 
inn  plays  final  demand  Send  for  free  book 
valuable  Information,  special  prize  offer.  Chicago 
Photo-playwright  College.  Box  278,  S.  p.,  Chicago 


Instruction 


iJept 


Tuition 

If,  huiilnc 
■lug.  real 
>y  mail. 

e  College, 
iilar  han 


by  Mall.  Civil  service,  normal 
....  agricultural,  English,  drawing' 
'  in  and  law  courses  thoroughly 
For  "Free  Tuition  Plan,"  address 
Rogers.  Ohio 


ndw  riling  changed  to  a  rapid  liusl- 
ai  liome.  In  spare  lime.  World's  best 
le..-  lies  you  Write  for  free  Journal, 
irtiicy.  IP, i  \  41(2,  Detroit.  Mich 


Typk 


WRITKRS 


Duplicating  devices 

•2.40 — The  "Modi 


Duplicator.  30  Days 
inn1  It  to  make  M)  u>  i:> 

S." )  copies  of  each  l^-t- 
i I'll  pen.  pencil  or  type- 


Decollete  Gowns 

dancing,  summer  dress,  bath- 
ing, all  make  necessary  the  use 
of  the  international  favorite — 

X.  BAZIN 

Depilatory  Powder 

Ladies  of  refinement  use  it  for  removing  objec- 
tionable hair  because  it  is  harmless,  effective  and 
guaranteed. 

Send  for  Generous  Sample 

Send  IOC.  for  generous  sample  and  ftur  special  offer. 
Druggists  and  Department  Stores  everywhere  at 
Soc. 

HALL  &  RUCKEL,  (Makers  of  Sozodont) 

203  Washington  St.,  New  York 


SPEAK  A  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  ! ! ! 


n,n  hM  » i.t  i.uii  tn 

lUMIllllOlW/fbl  ll.<»<>  s Imi 

HAM  or  ITALIAN.  N..w 


Language-Phone  Method 

and  RoMnthal'i  Practical  Linculitry 


1 1..  Hi. 

j«  II. «  I.  >  r  .  I  p  i  ■  over 
II.    Ilur  Ill  >ll  Nilklli,  i„ 


itililii...  Write 


llll     I  AM. I  tOK-I'HOHE    All  I  MOII 
030  PltOU  lllilir..  I  IT.  I .'.11,  II.,  ,\.  T. 


SKETCH 


COPY  THIS 

Ml  lat  m«  awa  -  ui  jou  can  do  will.  It.  Y«.n  | 
r.fn  IV"."'  ■•.  1 1         if.r  mora  an  III 

Irat'.r  •  t  niii- -m*l.  Mr  (.raoilc-.l  i;i|rm  of  |i 

•  •  ..  Indlf  Mufti  I..    ,..   i.,   mall  will  <1< 
MJ  ial.nl.     I  Iftaan  jaftre'  I 
•  ■■|*i*rt  snl  niftf  Kiln** 

Hwftdl  ma  M  a||>frh  ffl  I 
In  alftinp*  •fi't  1  will  Mini  f 
ptafta,  «Jft«  f  .Hani.'.nof  drawli 

•  iiillllUft  for  rnv. 

Ihr  Nndi.n  Sihool  of  IlluUrilifif  ind  f  .rloonine 

1 411  IcMMI  UMH*  CI'vrlMd.  I). 


Gav 


ii     ami  i  NTERTAINMENT8 


E  j 


tl'wiifs..  Mb,. 
MM,  Muslcnl 

Free       I  H 


^I^IdingBATH  TUB 

■^^^  Ooati  UMIa,  no  plumbing.  r).. 

qulrai  lltttt  water.    Weighs  iri 

I».iiii.|h.  (mil  rulds  lulu  Hinuii  roll 
I  Mil  leliglh  IiiiIImi.  far  In  ner  tliaii 
•  In  lulls    l.iisls  fur  vi'lirs     Wrlle  fur 
pawl  iigi  nls  nffi  r  mill  full  ilencrl pi lun 

ROBINSON  Mff.    fO,   I ',10  fudoiiM  lllif-  ,  |«M«.  Ohm 

Manulatturtrt     /,.,/,  /,  /i„i/,  <  iblnstt 


the  terms  and  conditions?"  asked  Sammis 
smiling. 

"You'd  have  to  give  a  little  party  so 
that  I  could  bring  her  along." 

"Why,  of  course!  With  the  greatest 
pleasure,"  exclaimed  Sammis.  "I'll  do  it 
to-morrow  night." 

"And— and— "  Mary  hesitated  for  a  mo- 
ment—"I'll  have  to  bring  a— a  friend 
along." 

For  a  moment  Sammis  looked  puzzled 
and  then  a  grin  overspread  his  face. 
"What's  his  name?"  he  asked. 

"Solly  Kabil,"  replied  Mary,  and  this 
time  she  blushed. 

The  following  night  to  Mrs.  Levinsky's 
surprise  Mary  returned  with  her  father.  "I 
went  to  the  lodge  after  the  dinner,"  Mary 
explained,  "and  made  papa  come  home 
with  me." 

"How  was  the  dinner?"  asked  the  mother. 
W  hat  happened?" 

Mary  turned  to  a  mirror  to  take  off  her 
hat  and  adjust  her  hair.  "Do  you  remem- 
ber, mother,"  she  said,  quietly,  "that  I  told 
you  I'd  let  you  know  if  I  ever  fell  in  love? 
Well,  it  happened.  It's  Solly  Kabil.  We're 
going  to  get  married  next  month  after  he 
gets  the  raise  that  his  boss  promised  him.  So 
if  you  have  anything  to  say  about  it,  maybe 
it's  better  to  have  it  all  out  now.' 

Her  father,  who  had  been  rummaging  in 
a  drawer  for  his  pipe,  had  found  it,  and 
stepping  quietly  between  mother  and  daugh- 
ter, he  began  to  fill  it  without,  however, 
taking  his  eyes  from  his  wife's  pale  face. 
Mrs.  Levinsky's  face  was  twitching  and  her 
lips  trembled. 

"You— marry— Solly  Kabil?"  she  finally 
uttered  in  a  hoarse  whisper.  "You — 
you  " 

"That  will  do!"  said  her  husband,  quietly, 
but  m  a  voice  that  she  had  never  heard 
before.  "I  approve  of  Mary's  choice,  and  I 
shall  give  them  both  my  blessing.  I've  let 
you  talk  your  head  off,  and  I  prayed  every 
night  that  Mary  would  have  sense  enough 
to  pay  no  attention  to  you.  Now  she  has 
made  her  choice,  and,  for  her  sake,  I  be- 
come master  of  this  house  again.  Her 'happi- 
ness shall  not  be  embittered  by  you  or  any- 
one else.  When  she  is  married  you  can 
grumble  on  as  usual  and  have  your  own 
way.   But  not  now." 

In  the  days  that  followed,  Mary  and  Solly 
were  married,  and  they  were  wonderfully 
happy,  and  the  earth  moved  no  faster.  And 
Sammis  and  Sadie  were  married,  and  quar- 
reled a  great  deal  about  money  matters,  and 
the  earth  moved  no  more  slowly. 

Lapidowitz  had  deposited  his  money  in 
Sammis'  bank,  and  had  been  invited  to 
Sammis'  wedding.  After  the  ceremony  the 
banker  had  taken  him  aside  and  had  handed 
him  twenty-five  dollars  more. 

The  unexpected  gift  transported  Lapido- 
witz to  the  topmost  heaven  of  delight,  and 
the  first  thing  the  next  morning,  he  deposited 
:t  in  Sammis'  bank  and,  being  richer  than  he 
ever  was  before,  decided  to  change  all  his 
habits  and  settle  down  to  work. 

"With  such  a  good  start  and  my  brains," 
he  thought,  "it  won't  be  long  before  I'm  a 
millionaire." 

And  to  the  amazement  of  the  Ghetto,  he 
ictually  found  employment  as  porter  and 
general  utility  man  in  Garfunkel's  drug-store, 
mil,  for  several  weeks,  added  a  small  sum  to 
lis  bank  account.  Sammis'  bank,  about  this 
ime,  became  merged  with  thai  of  his  father- 
n-law,  and  began  to  make  wonderful  strides. 
Had  it  continued  its  progress  at  the  rale  at 
which  it  started  it  would  ultimately  have 
rivalled  the  Hank  of  England.  But' an  in- 
(juisitive  bank  examiner  poked  his  nose  into 
its  affairs  one  day,  and  the  next  day  the  bank 
closed  its  doors. 

W  hen  the  whole,  awful  truth  dawned  upon 
Lapidowitz  he  immediately  gave  up  his  job. 

"Oy  Oy!"  he  cried,  "I  even  worked  for 
t  he  money ! " 

And  when  Mrs.  Levinsky  heard  the  news 
she  ai  I  ually  I  cased  her  lamentations,  and  for 
nearly  a  week,  she  wore  a  constant  smile. 
Life  appealed  soincu  lial  rosier,  and  if  I  hose 
0D  hiuli  could  fall  B0  rapidly,  who  knew  bill 
what  Solly  Kabil  might  rise!  liul  Solly  did 
not  rise.  That  is,  he  never  mse  tO  be  wealthy 
or  lo  own  his  own  house  or  lo  live  on  the 
interest  of  his  money.  But  he  did  rise  lo  be 
I  he  proud  father  of  four  i  hildren  and  the 
happy  husband  of  a  happy  wife. 

What  did  rise,  however,  was  I  he  sun !  And, 
no  matter  who  was  happy  or  who  was  un- 

happy.  and  who  succeeded  or  who  failed, 
and  who  laughed  or  who  cried,  the  earth  jusi 
kepi  on  spinning  'round  and  'round  and 

'round  without  ever  seeming  lo  gel  weary 
of  it  or  i  hanging  ils  gail  lo  ph  ase  a  single 
living  soul. 
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From 
Now 
Until 
July  1st 

—  Not 
Later 


DUTCH 

BULBS 


Hyacinths.  Tulips,  Narcissi, 
Crocus,  give,  for  a  small  out- 
lay or  time  and  money,  an 
abundance  of  flowers  in  the 
house  from  December  until 
Easter, and  in  the  garden, from 
earliest  spring  until  the 
middle  of  May.  Bulbs  are 
grown  almost  exclusively 
in  Holland,  in  enormous  quantities,  and  sold  at  very  low 
prices.    Usually  they  cost  double  before  reaching  you. 

By  ordering  from  us  now  instead  of  waiting  until 
Fall,  you  make  a  large  saving,  get  a  superior  quality  of 
Bulbs  not  usually  to  be  obtained  at  any  price  in  this  coun- 
try, and  have  a  much  larger  list  of  varieties  to  select  from. 

Our  orders  are  selected  and  packed  in  Holland,  and 
are  shipped  to  our  customers  immediately  upon  their 
arrival  in  the  best  possible  condition. 

If  you  wish  to  take  advantage  of  our  very  low  prices, 
we  must  have  your  order  not  later  than  July  1st,  as  we 
import  Bulbs  to  order  only.  They  need  not  be  paid 
for  until  after  delivery,  nor  taken  if  not  satisfactory. 
(References  required  from  new  customers.)  For  prices 
on  smaller  quantities  see  our  import  price  list,  the  most 
comprehensive  catalogue  of  Bulbs  published,  may  be 
had  for  the  asking. 

4  FEW  PRICES  Per  100 


Fine  Mixed  Hyacinths  -  - 
Fine  Mixed  Tulips     -   -  - 
Narcissus  Poeticus  Ornatus 
Double  Daffodils      -    -  - 
Narcissus  Empress  (Monsters) 
Narcissus  Golden  Spur  - 
Spanish  Iris,  Splendid  Mixture 


%l  90 


1  90 
3  00 

2  30 


Per  500 

{14  00 

3  25 
3  SO 
8  75 
13  50 
10  00 
2  00 


ELLIOTT  NURSERY,  350  fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Is  Your  Refrigerator 
Poisoning  Your  Food? 


A  leading  medical  authority 
says:  "A  poor  refrigerator 
means  not  only  wasted  ice  but 
often  wasted  lives  from  spoiled 
food."  Read  what  physicians 
and  others  say  about  wonderful 
ice-saving  and  health  protection 
the  Monroe  affords. 


5*^  Monroe 


The  Monroe  food  compartments 
are  Genuine  Solid  Porcelain  ware — 
in  one  piece — over  an  inch  thick — 
every  corner  rounded.  Not  cheap 
porcelain-enamel  on  metal  base — 
but  one  piece  of  white  unbreak- 
able porcelain  ware  which  can 
be  easily  kept  free  of  germs — no 
cracks,  joints,  or  corners — noth- 
ing to  break  or  chip. 
30  Days'  Trial— Cash  or  Credit 
Sold  direct  from  factory  at  fac- 
tory price.  Freight  paid  and  all 
money  back  if  not  absolutely 
satisfactory 


"Using  about  one- 
third  the  ice  the  oth- 
ers did"  T.  G.  Mac- 
kie,  New  Orleans. 

"Cut  ice  bills  from 
S36  to  $8"  T.W.Wil- 
liams, Milwaukee. 

"Reduced  ice  bills 
nearly  40  per  cent" 
Dr.  B.  H.  Wells, 
Southport,  Conn. 

* ' M  uch  more  eco- 
nomical than  any 
other  of  several  I 
have  had"  Dr.  O.  B. 
Shreve,  Salem,  Mass. 

"Saved  about  50 
lbs.  of  ice  per  day 
over  another  make 
of  same  size"  W.  M. 
Rieke,  Paducah,  Ky. 

"An  ice  saver,  a 
germ  preventer, 
hence  a  health  pre- 
server to  any  fami- 
ly" Dr.  Chas.  Hupe, 
Lafayette,  Indiana. 

"Economical  in  use 
of  ice;  and  preserv- 
ing in  best  manner 
articles  placed  in  it" 
Dr.  R.  E.  Stark- 
weather, Evanston, 
Illinois. 


once  f 
abont  refrigerators.  It 

tells  you  how  to  se- 
lect the  home  refrig- 
erator— how  to  keep 
food  longer  without 
spoiling — how  to  cut 
do./n  ice  bills — how 
to  guard  against  sick- 
ness— doctor's  bills. 


Monroe  Refrigerator  Co.  (Established  1868),  Sta.  6-D,  lockland.O. 


Her  Mother 

(Continued  from  page  448 


r  SEXOLOGY-] 

by  William  H.  Walling,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  \ 
imparts  in  a  clear  wholesome  S 
way,  in  one  volume :  £ 
Knowledge  a  Young  Man  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Have.  S 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Son.  ; 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have.  5 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
Know'edge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have.  J 
J  All  in  one  volume,  Knowledge  a  Molher  Should  Have.  J 
5     Illustrated.     Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Imparl  to  Her  Daughter.  J 
!  $2  00  postpaid  Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have.  g 
|  Write  for  "Other  People's  Opinions"  and  TaMe  or  Contents.  J 

I  PURITAN  PUB.  CO..  794  PERRY  BUILDING,  PHILA.,  PA.  \ 
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(JRAY  MOTORS  AND  BOATS 


Boat  Builders  Catalog,  the  result  oE  the  co-operat 
of  50  leading  Boat  Builders  with  the  Gray  Motor 
Co.  is  yours  for  the  asking. ,  Tells        :e  you  can 
find  any  kind  of  a  boat  from  a  $125  fishing  launch 
to  a  $2500  mahogany  finished  express  launch, 
powered  with  6  cylinder  self  starting4  cycle  Gray 
Motor.  This  Book  is  Free.  Write  for  it  today.  Al: 
Big  Gray  Marine  Engine  Book  showing  complete 
line  2  and  4  cycle  marine  motors  $55  upwards,  1  to  6  cy 

GRAY  MOTOR  CO.,  548  Gray  Motor  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 


others  where  a  woman  is  not  happy,  all  I  he 
devotion  which  I  had  longed  to  give  to  my  ! 
stepchild,  all  the  emotion  that  had  been  held 
back  by  me,  as  a  second  wife,  were  poured 
out  lavishly  upon  my  own  baby. 

Thus  another  year  passed.  Then  one 
night  in  midwinter,  when  my  husband  had 
been  away  on  business,  the  tragedy  came. 

We  had  allowed  Miss  Simmons  to  go  to 
New  York  to  visit  friends  and  spend  the 
night.  The  maids,  Molly,  the  baby,  and  I 
were  the  only  persons  in  the  house. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  I  had  been  asleep 
when  I  awoke  with  an  acrid  taste  in  my 
mouth  and  a  choking  in  my  throat.  I  heard  a 
sound  of  heavy  feet  stumbling  through  the 
upper  hall  and  I  threw  open  my  door  just 
as  my  servants  dashed  past  me  down  the 
stairs.  One  of  them  called  back:  "The 
house  is  on  fire,  ma'am!  Run!" 

But  she  did  not  stop  to  help  me.  What 
primitive  beasts  servants  were,  I  thought 
dully.  Then,  a  red  glow  down-stairs  caught 
my  eye  and  my  mind  cleared  with  the  shock. 
I  glanced  at  my  baby.  She  was  fast  asleep  in 
my  bed.  I  thought  of  Molly  across  the  hall 
and  ran  to  her  room. 

"Molly!"  I  cried  frantically,  standing  her 
upon  her  feet.  "The  house  is  on  fire!  Run, 
dear — run!" 

Somewhere  outside,  above  the  dull  roar 
of  the  flames,  I  heard  men's  voices  and  my 
husband's  shout,  and  I  knew  that  he  was 
trying  to  get  to  us.  Molly  heard  too,  and 
started  to  her  feet. 

"There's  daddy!"  she  screamed  in  a  shrill, 
high  voice.  "He's  coming  to  get  me!  I'll 
wait  for  him!" 

"You  mustn't!"  I  burst  forth,  seizing  her 
by  the  shoulder  and  dragging  her  toward 
the  hall.    "Run — run  for  the  back  stairs!" 

Then,  as  she  stopped  irresolute,  I  dashed 
into  my  room,  picked  up  my  baby,  threw  a 
crib-blanket  about  her,  and  stumbled  through 
the  smoke  back  to  Molly's  door. 

"Daddy's  coming  for  me.    I  won't  go 
with  you!" 

Once  more  I  caught  her  by  the  arm  and 
tried  to  drag  her  to  the  door,  but  she  snatched 
her  arm  from  my  grasp  and  struck  me. 
"Let  me  alone!"  she  screamed. 
All  at  once  the  crackling  itself  was  over- 
whelmed in  a  roar  as  the  staircase  fell  in. 
"Molly!"  I  panted,  "for  God's  sake  come!" 
"No,  no!"  she  wailed,  and  running  from 
me  threw  herself  face  downward  on  the  bed. 
I  looked  at  the  baby  in  my  arms  and  made 
my  decision.  The  halls  were  thick  with 
smoke.  Staggering  to  the  wash-stand,  I 
caught  up  a  towel  and  dipped  it  into  the 
pitcher  that  stood  there,  and,  laying  it 
across  my  child's  mouth,  I  fled  to  the  door. 
Here  the  smoke  almost  drove  me  back,  but, 
falling  on  my  hands  and  knees,  I  threw  the 
child  over  my  shoulder,  and,  holding  her 
feet  with  one  hand,  I  crawled  to  the  head 
of  the  back  stairs.  They  were  hot  beneath 
my  bare  feet  as  I  ran  down  them,  swaying 
from  side  to  side.  The  door  at  the  foot  of 
the  stairs  was  locked,  as  it  always  was  at 
night.  I  beat  upon  it  wildly,  and  tried  to 
scream.  Suddenly,  there  was  a  sound  of 
running  feet;  the  door  was  torn  open  and 
my  husband  and  a  neighbor  caught  my 
child  and  me  as  I  fell  forward. 

But  my  husband  did  not  hold  me.  In- 
stead, he  almost  threw  me  against  the  other 
man.  "Where  is  Molly,— my  little  girl?" 
he  shouted. 

"Up-stairs,"  I  gasped, — "she  would  not 

come  " 

"And  you  left  her!"  I  heard  him  groan, 
as  he  dashed  up  the  steps. 

The  firemen  found  him  where  he  had 
fallen  beside  his  child's  bed,  overcome,  un- 
conscious. In  the  fresh  air  he  revived. 
They  brought  out  Molly  with,  him,  but  she 
never  breathed  again.  They  said  that  she 
was  probably  dead  by  the  time  her  father  | 
reached  her — smothered  by  the  smoke. 

When  I  had  recovered  sufficiently  from 
the  shock  to  be  able  to  talk  to  my  husband, 
he  told  me  of  his  decision.  We  would  be 
better  apart,  he  said.  He  would  support  me 
and  my  child,  but  he  did  not  want  to  live 
with  me.  "Molly's  own  mother  would  have 
died  sooner  than  leave  her,"  he  said.  "You 
did  not  love  her — that's  all." 

I  burst  into  hysterical  denial  of  his  accu- 
sation— but  he  did  not  seem  to  hear. 

Yes,  I  denied  his  accusation  then.  Now, 
looking  at  my  own  child,  I  wonder  if  he  was 
not  right. 
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Binding 
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Typog- 
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20 
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Volumes 
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On  Thin  Paper  at  Last 

The  SHAKESPEARE  for  which  you  have  been  waiting  is  waiting 
for  you.  It  is  the  thin  paper  BOOKLOVERS  which  meets  every  test  of  desire  and 
upsets  publishing  precedents  by  being  sold  for  less  than  ever  before.  We  have 
waited  to  print  the  BOOKLOVERS  on  thin  paper  until  our  paper  maker  could 
supply  us  with  a  product  guaranteed  to  have  every  advantage  of  the  old-style  paper 
yet  lacking  its  cumbersome  weight  and  bulk.  The  desired  thinness  has  at  last  been 
secured  and  yet  no  sacrifice  of  reading  and  wearing  qualities  has  been  made.  In 
addition  a  saving  is  effected. 

A  limited  edition  of  the  thin  paper  BOOKLOVERS  will  come  from  the  presses  at 
the  time  this  announcement  appears.  We  want  you  to  judge  at  our  expense  of  its 
elegance  and  superiority  over  any  previous  edition.  Bear  in  mind  it  is  the  same 
BOOKLOVERS  in  a  modern — -elegant  but  economical — dress. 

Absolutely  Complete  and  Unabridged 

The  BOOKLOVERS  is  the  SHAKESPEARE  of  the  discriminating. 
Two  hundred  world-famed  scholars  contribute  to  make  it  the  best  edition  ever  pub- 
lished. Its  annotations,  commentaries  and  glossary  are  thorough  as  scholarship 
can  make  them,  yet  clear  so  that  any  one  can  understand  and  enjoy  them.  There 
are  20  charming,  flexible  back  volumes  in  the  edition,  7  x  5  inches  in  size,  7,000 
pages  in  all.  There  are  40  magnificent  full  page  illustrations  in  color  and  hundreds 
of  rare  wood-cuts.  The  BOOKLOVERS  includes  every  word  Shakespeare  wrote. 
Every  hidden  meaning,  every  obscure  word,  is  thoroughly  explained  and  Shake- 
speare made  easy  to  understand  as  a  popular  novel. 


NO  OTHER  EDITION  CONTAINS 


the  following  invaluable  features.  They  make 
Shakespeare  easy  to  read,  to  understand  and  to 
a  p  predate. 

T  *  _1  I„Jyv«.      which  you  can  find  in 

lopical  Index  siantiy 

sage  in  the  plays  and  poems. 

Critical  Comments  characters.  They  are 

selected  from  the  writings  of  Coleridge.  Hazlitt. 
Dowden.  Furnival.  Goethe  and  many  other  world- 
famed  Shakespearean  scholars, 
pi  •      A  complete  one  in  each  volume. 

UlOSSarieS  explaining  every  difficult, 
doubtful  or  obsolete  word. 


Two  Sets  of  Notes  ° 

mentarv  set  for  students 


for  the  general 
reader  and  a  supple- 


k  __4-„  These  give  a  condensed  story 

any   desired    pas-  Arguments 


c  which  furnish  the  equiva- 
■*  lent  of  a  college  course  of 


of  each  play  in  clear  and  in- 
teresting pi 

Study  Method 

•Shakespearean  study 

Life  of  Shakespeare  ^I'w^thtuicai 

essays  by  Walter  Bagehot.  Leslie  Stephen,  Thomas 
Spencer  Baynes  and  Richard  Grant  While. 
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$8.00  Art  Portfolio  Free 

As  an  extra  incentive  we  offer  absolutely  free  of  charge  a  magnificent  art 
portfolio  to  those  whose  orders  are  received  promptly.    This  beautiful  port 
folio  contains  16  duogravure  plates  reproducing  famous  Shakespearean  pictures 
and  photographs  of  views  in  the  Shakespeare  country.     They  would  cost 
$8.00  if  bought  in  an  art  store.    The  plates  are  inches  in  size, 

can  be  framed  at  small  expense  or  just  as  they  are  will  decorate  and 
beautify  your  home.    The  number  of  these  artistic  treasures  is  limited. 
Send  your  order  now  and  obtain  one  free  of  cost. 

Sent  Free  for  Inspection 

A  complete  set  of  the  BOOKLOVERS  will  be  sent 
free  for  examination  prepaid  to  any  address  on  receipt  of 
the  coupon  properly  filled  out.    No  money  need  accom- 
pany the  coupon.    If  the  set  fails  to  please  you  it  may- 
be returned  at  our  expense.    Examination  places  you 
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The 
Jniversity 
Society 
New  York 

You  may  send, 
prepaid,    for  my 
ixamination,  a  set  ot 
e  BOOKLOVERS 
SHAKESPEARE  in 
full  limp  leather  binding 
at  your  special  price  of 
£29.50.  If  the  books  aresat- 
isfactory,  I  shall  pay  youjl.oo 
within  five  days  after  their  re- 

»»»■«-"  —  —  --  —r  /*     ceipt.  and    j2.oo   each  month 

Under  no  Obligation  and  COStS  yOU   nOtning.      II    tne  thereafter  until  the  balance  is  paid. 

books  are  what  you  want  you  can  keep  the  entire  A"^^ ^™?&g*JS5> 
set  and  send  us  One  Dollar  only,    you  can  pay  send. .prepaid,  the  ss.oo  Art  Portfolio 

the  balance  at  the  rate  of  $2.00  a  month. 


The  University  Society 


vhich  I  am  to  retain 
keep  the  books. 


■ithout  cost  if  I 


Name. 


44-60  East  23d  Street 


New  York 


Address  

If  you  wish  cloth  binding  change  $29.  >o  to  $io 
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We  will  send  you  postpaid 

a  can  of 

Prefared  Wax 


—  enough  for  polishing  a  small  floor,  a  piano,  several 
pieces  of  furniture  or  an  automobile. 

Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  is  a  complete  finish  and  polish  for 
all  finished  surf  aces.  It  gives  perf  ect  results  over  varnish,  shellac, 
oil,  etc.   You  will  find  it  splendid  as  a  polish  for 


Floors 

Linoleum 

Woodwork 


Pianos 

Furniture 

Automobiles 


Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  is  clean  and  easy  to  use  and 
economical.  It  imparts  a  perfectly  hard,  dry,  artistic  finish  of 
great  beauty  and  durability. 


for*  the  artistic  coloring  of  all  wood.  With  it  inexpensive  soft 
woods  may  be  finished  so  they  are  as  beautiful  as  hard  wood. 
Made  in  seventeen  shades,  including  Mahogany,  Mission,  Early  English, 
Fumed,  etc. 

Johnson's  Wood  Dye  penetrates  deeply — is  economical — 
dries  quickly  and  is  very  easy  to  use.  It  is  unequalled  for  finish- 
ing new  furniture,  woodwork  and  floors  and  for  doing  over  old 
work  of  this  character — staining  basketry,  etc. 

Free  Instruction  Book 

,\>k  your  paint  or  hardware  dealer  for  a  free  copy  of  our  color  book,  "The  Proper 
Treatment  for  Floors,  Woodwork  and  Furniture."  This  book  is  the  work  of  famous 
experts — it  is  full  of  valuable  ideas  on  home  beautifying — illustrated  in  colors. 

S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON 

"The  Wood  Finishing  Authorities" 

RACINE,  WISCONSIN 


\  \  \ 


Sill 


S.  C  JOHNSON  A  RON,  Racine.  Win.  HMS 

I  rn<|i,  .  I  Or.  for  a  ran  of  Johnnon'fl  Prepared  Wax—  enough  for  polishing 
a  mall  floor,  an  automobile,  a  piano  or  acveral  piece*  of  furniture,  also  In- 
Mru<  lion  liook  on  home  l»eaul ifying. 
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"And  then  the  Tulip 
for  her  morning* 
sup  Of  Heavenly 
Vintage  from 
the  Soil 
looks  up" 

-OMAR  ■ 


OMAR 


TURKISH  BLEND 

CIGARETTES 


Of  all  tobaccos  cultivated  the  world  over,  as  far  north  as  Lake 
Baikal,  ac  far  south  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  two  types  alone  have 
attaine  *  :ld  supremacy  in  cigarettes.  The  small  Turkish  leaf 
of  exquibite  fragrance  and  flavor,  and  the  bright  yellow  Virginia 
leaf  full  of  oparkle  and  mellowness.  In  OMAR  these  two  world- 
famous  cigarette  tobaccos  have  been  united  for  the  first  time  in  a 
Perfect  Turkisn  Blend. 

That  is  why  OMAR  is  an  entirely  new  delight  to  cigarette 
smokers.  No  all -Turkish  cigarette  has  its  attractive  snap  and 
zest— no  blended  cigarette  has  its  delicious  smoothness  and  flavor. 
Supremely  enjoyable,  satisfying,  unique — OMAR. 
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Both  are  Alma  Gluck 

The  Victor  Record  of  Gluck's  voice  is  just  as 
truly  Gluck  as  Gluck  herself. 

You  have  only  to  hear  her  on  the  Victrola  to 
realize  that  here  is  Alma  Gluck. 

Her  sweet,  sympathetic  voice  is  there  in  all 
its  simple  beauty— as  charming  and  lifelike  on 
the  Victrola  as  though  you  were  hearing  this 
great  artist  on  the  concert  or  opera  sta~e. 

The  proof  is  in  the  hearing.  Any  Victor  dealer  in  any  city  in  world 
will  gladly  play  for  you  any  of  the  sixty-one  Gluck  records,  or  Vi  -tor  Records 
by  any  other  of  the  world's  greatest  artists. 

There  are  Victors  and  Victrolas  in   great  variety  of 
styles  from  $10  to  $250. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors 


Always  use  Victor  Machines  with  Victor  Records  and  Victor  Needles— 
the  combination.    There  is  no  other  way  to  get  the  unequaled  Victor  tone. 


HIS  MASTERS  VOICE 


New  Victor  Records  demonstrated  at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month 
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Double-Disci 


\sk  your  dealer  to  play  the  latest  Columbia  double-disc  records  for  you.  There  is  a 
fdt»S  of  ety^onS  *"  m,'S,C'  ^  P°Pukr  da"Ce  hits' 

Over  a  thousand  at  65  cents    the  standard  Columbia  price.  The 
Columbia  record  catalog  contains  more  than  4000  records  in 
ry  class  ol  music,  vocal  and  instrumental. 

The  Columbia  (;rafc,nola  "Leader"  at  585,  as  illustrated,  is  a  striking  example 
0\     olumbia  BUWCmacy.     I  he  "Leader"  embodies  the  newest  distinctive  Columbia 
ire  -the  individual  record  ejector.     With  ordinary  record  racks,  $75.     If  you 
•  bch^cd  the  difference  in  talking  machines  was  'mainly  one  of  appearance 
uar  tnc      L^dcr-       A  beautiful,  rimple,  convenient  instrument  with  superb  tone 
qualltic  .      Other    Grafonolas  from    517.50  " 


IS  I 


to  55(H)  -and 


on   very  easy  terms  if 


Columbia  Graphophone  Company 

Box  F225,  Wool  worth  Bldg.,  New  York 

d«lr  ,  „,Z  tnr       fi     •  .  t    ncr'  Vf  ',,,f    '»",i"»e'":'1  D«den  .m.l  Protective 

«M>icr.  ^n-r  tor  i  .  onAdential  irttcr  and  a  free  copy  of  <,.,r  book  "  Miufc  Money." 


DUTCH 

BULBS 


Hyacinths.  Tulips,  Narcissi, 
Crocus,  give,  for  a  small  out- 
lay of  time  and  money,  an 
abundance  of  flowers  in  the 
house  from  December  until 
Easter, and  inthe  garden, from 
earliest  spring  until  the 
middle  of  May.  Bulbs  are 
grown  almost  exclusively 
in  Holland,  in  enormous  quantities,  and  sold  at  very  low 
prices.    Usually  they  cost  double  before  reaching  you. 

By  ordering  from  us  now  instead  of  waiting  until 
Fall,  you  make  a  large  6aving,  get  a  superior  quality  of 
Bulbs  not  usually  to  be  obtained  at  any  price  in  this  coun- 
try, and  have  a  much  larger  list  of  varieties  to  select  from. 

Our  orders  are  selected  and  packed  in  Holland,  and 
are  shipped  to  our  customers  immediately  upon  their 
arrival  in  the  best  possible  condition. 

If  you  wish  to  take  advantage  of  our  very  low  prices, 
we  must  have  your  order  not  later  than  July  1st,  as  we 
import  Bulbs  to  order  only.  They  need  not  be  paid 
for  until  after  delivery,  nor  taken  if  not  satisfactory. 
(References  required  from  new  customers.)  For  prices 
on  smaller  quantities  see  our  import  price  list,  the  most 
comprehensive  catalogue  of  Bulbs  published,  may  be 
had  for  the  asking. 

fi  FEW  PRICES  Per  100       Per  600 

Fine  Mixed  Hyacinths  -    -       $2  90  $14  00 

Fine  Mixed  Tulips    -   -    -  70  3  25 

Narcissus  Pocticus  Ornatus  75  3  50 

Double  Daffodils      -    -    -         1  90  8  75 

Narcissus  Empress  (Monsters)       3  CO  13  50 

Narcissus  Golden  Spur  -    -         2  30  10  00 

Spanish  Iris,  Splendid  Mixture  55 


ELLIOTT  NURSERY,  365  fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


SEND  NO  MONEY 

JUST  SEND  US  YOUR  NAME  AND  AD- 
DRESS, and  we  will  Bhip  to  you,  on  ap- 
proval, at  our  risk,  all  delivery  cnargeB 
epairl  by  us.  the  famous  No.  H66  Lof- 
s   "Perfection"  $50  Diamond  Ring. 

YOU  PAY  NOTHING 
NOT  ONE  CENT 

until  you  see  thia  beautiful  Diamond 
Ring.   We  want  you  to  examine  it 
right  in  your  own  hands.    We  want 
you  to  compare  it.    We  want  you 
to  judge  the  ring  after  you  see  it, 
and  we  want  to  give  you  the  same 
chance  to  see  for  yourself  that  is 
afforded  customers  in  any  of  our 
large  city  storea.    You  assume  no 
obligations,  for  we  send  you  the 
ring  before  you   pay  one  penny. 
IMMEDIATELY  ON   RECEIPT  OF 
YOUR  NAME,  we  will  select  a  spe- 
cial Diamond  for  you,  mount  it  in 
14  karat  solid  gold,  case  it  in  a 
handsome  velvet  ring  box,  and  send 
to  you  prepaid.    If  you  find  it  to  be 
all  that  we  claim— if  it  meets  your 
expectations  in  every  way,  and  if 
you  are  absolutely  satisfied  that  it  is 
an  unusual  bargain,  pay  $10  and  keep 
the  ring,  then  $5  a  month  for  eight 
months,  making  a  total  of  $60,  and 
the  ring  is  yours.    That's  the  "Loftis 
System'  '—which  means  a  square  deal. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog 

containing  over  2000  illustrations  of 
Diamonds,  Watches,  Jewelry,  Silver- 
ware CutGlasa,  etc.  It  tells  all  about 
mr  easy  credit  plan.    WRITE  TODAY. 

LOFTIS  BROS.  &  CO. 

The  National  Credit  Jewelers 

Established  1858 

Dent.  A-292  10B  N.  State  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Stores  also  in:  Pittsburgh:  St.Louis:Omaha 


EXTRAORDINARY  OFFER 

-  one  month  a 

free  trial  on  this  finest  of  bicycles— the  " Ranger,"  We 
will  ship  it  to  you  on  approval,  freight  prepaid,  without  a 
cent  deposit  in  advance.  This  offer  is  absolutely  genuine. 
WRiTE  THH AY  for  our  big  catalog  showing 
wwniim.  iuu/ii  our  full  Jine  of  bicycIe3  for 

men  and  women,  boys  and  (jirls  at  prices  never  before 
equaled  for  like  quality.  It  is  a  cyclopedia  of  bicycles, 
sundries  and  useful  bicycle  information.   It's  free. 

TIRES,  COASTER-BRAKE  rear  wheels,  inner 
tubes,  lamps,  cyclometers,  equipment  and  part3  for  all 
bicycles  at  half  usual  prices.  A  limited  number  of 
second  hand  bicycles  taken  in  trade  will  be  closed  out  at 
once,  at  $3  to  $8  each.  C 

RIDER  AGENTS  wanted  in  each  town  to  ride  and 
exhibit  a  sample  1915  model  Ranger  furnished  by  us. 

It  Costs  YOU  Nothing  to  learn  what  we  offer 
you  and  bow  we  can  do  it.  You  will  be  astonished  and 
convinced.  Do  not  buy  a  bicycle,  tires  or  sundries  until 
you  get  our  catalog  and  new  special  offers.  Write  today. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  K-39,.  CHICAGO,  ILL 
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EVINRUDE 

i he  stern 
of  anij  roiv- 
boatandi/ou 
have  a  speed  1/ 
motorboat. 


516 
520 
523 
528 


THINK  of  it,  you  people  wt 
love  the  great  outdoors!  This 
wonderful  little  marine  motor 
enables  you  to  instantly  convert  any 
kind  of  craft — rowboat,  sailboat, 
houseboat  or  canoe — into  a  power 
boat.  It  drives  an  ordinary  rowboat 
7  to  8  miles  an  hour — a  canoe  10  to 
12  miles — and  runs  four  hours  on 
less  than  a  gallon  of  gasoline. 

So  light  that  it  can  be  carried  with  you 
anywhere.  So  strong  that  it  is  practically 
unbreakable.  So  simple  that  women  and 
children  find  no  difficulty  in  operating  it 
the  first  time  they  try. 

Write  today  for  booklet  describing 
the  1915  model — the  last  word  in 
portable  marine  motors. 

Evinrude  Motor  Company 

30  Evinrude  Blk.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  U.S.A. 

Distributing  Branches: 

69  Cortlandt  Street  .  .  .  New  York,  N.  Y. 

218  State  Street  Boston,  Mass. 

436  Market  Street  .  .   San  Francisco,  Cal. 

182  Morrison  Street  Portland,  Ore. 

38437-11201 


Earn  More  Money 

and  join  the  ranks  of 
the  successful  men  and 
women  of  to-day.  Know 
what  it  is  to  own  a 
MAGAZINE 
SUBSCRIPTION 
BUSINESS  of  your 
own  that  pays  big 
profits.  Leave  the 
surging  crowd  of  "job 
holders"  and  earn  a 
pleasant  and  bountiful 
living.  Your  oppor- 
tunity is  ahead  of  you. 
Write  to-day  to 

Mr.  P.  Taylor 
c/0  Hearst's  Magazine 

119  W.  40th  St.,     New  York  City 
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"  Goodness !    look  — 
What'  s  on  my  hook ! 
Such  luck  to  come  to  me! 
A  finer  dish 
Than  any  fish 
That  ever  swam  the  sea !  " 


Have  you  "caught\on,"  too? 


Ha 


get 


^  you  caught  on  good?  Do  you  and\  your  family 
the  full  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  \ 

Campbell's  Tomato  Soup 

Do  you  know  how  rich  and  delicious  it  is  when  prepared\  as  a  cream 
of  tomato and  how  easy  it  is  to  prepare  it  in  that  way  A  Do  you 
know  how  snappy  and  appetizing  it  is  when  served  as  a  plain\ tomato 
bouillon?    Have  you  ever  tried  it  with  boiled  rice  or  noodles\ in  it? 
If  you  do  not  realize  how  many  tempting  ways  there  are  to\ 
prepare  this  wholesome  soup,  it  will  pay  you  to  order  a 
dozen  today  and  get  acquainted  with  its  "infinite  variety/' 

Your  money  back  if  riot  satisfied. 

21  kinds  10c  a  can 


Asparagus 

Beef 
Bouillon 
Celery 
Chicken 

Chicken- Gumbo 


Clam  Bouillon 
Clam  Chowder 
Consomme 
Julienne 
Mock  Turtle 
Mulli  gatawny 
Mutton 

Ox  Tail 


Pea 

Pepper  Pot 
Printanier 
Tomato 
Tomato-Okra 
Vegetable 
Vermicelli- 
Tomato 


LOOK  FOR  THE  RED-AND-W 


COOKI NG-FOR-THE-0O  OD 


Out  of  the  surplus  of  happiness,  the  artist  works. 


1 OVERS  look  for  the  good  in  each 
other.  The  business  of  love  is  to 
'  idealize.  We  imagine  a  thing 
first  and  create  it  afterward.  Heaven  is 
right  here  when  we  imagine  it.  And  to 
imagine  means  to  "image  — or  see. 

Looking  for  the  good  in  others  is  the 
surest  way  of  evolving  it  in  ourselves. 

It  isn't  enough  to  be  good— we  must  be 
good  for  something. 

People  who  are  good  for  something  are 
happy— but  not  too  happy.  Very  happy  people  are  smug  and  self-satisned.  Happi- 
ness must  always  be  flavored  with  discontent.  'This  prevents  stagnation. 

You  can't  get  happiness  by  taking  it  from  someone  else.  You  keep  happiness  by 
giving  it  away.    The  more  you  pass  out  the  more  you  have. 

Happiness  is  a  mood  of  the  mind.  It  is  a  psychological  condition  where  the  outlook 
on  the  world  is  bright,  kindly,  and  good-tempered.  When  we  are  happy  we  are  gener- 
ous with  our  friends,  lenient  toward  our  enemies— strong,  patient,  able,  courageous, 
hopeful,  looking  for  the  good. 

Happiness  is  a  positive  quality,  not  a  mere  absence  of  something. 

Misery  is  a  condition  of  mind  where  depression,  grief,  melancholia,  and  fear  are 

supreme.  ,  ,  .        ,  ,  , 

Then  there  may  come  a  condition  where  indifference  prevails,  and  this  would  De 

an  absence  of  misery,  but  it  would  not  be  happiness.    It  would  be  merely  stupidity, 

dulness,  deadness,  heaviness. 

You  reach  Nirvana  when  nothing  matters.   It  is  true  that  nothing  matters  much 

but  everything  matters  a  little.    Nirvana  is  passive,  happiness  is  positive.  And 

positive  anything  is  better  than  negative  nothing. 

Yes,  happiness  is  something  more  than  an  absence  of  misery.    It  is  a  positive 

condition  where  action,  motion,  hope,  expectancy,  curiosity,  prevail.    Happiness  is 

a  state  of  transition.    It  means  that  we  are  going  somewhere,  moving  toward  a 

place  that  we  think  is  better  than  this,  stepping  from  this  to  that. 


By  Glberf  Hubbard 

Drawing  by  Charles  AWfrztev 


Complete  success  is  not  happiness. 
Pope  said:  ''Man  never  is,  but  alway 
to  be  blessed." 

The  anticipation  of  blessings,  and  tb 
expectancy  that  they  will  arrive,  is  happi 
ness. 

The  happy  mood  is  the  creative  mood 
Happy  people  plant,  plan,  build,  devise 
design,  invent.  Kill  happiness  and  indus 
trialism  dies  and  the  bread-line  forms. 
"Art,"  said  William  Morris,  "is  th 
expression  of  a  man's  joy  in  his  work."  We  cannot  differentiate  between  happines 
and  joy,  save  that  joy  is  a  more  active  principle  of  happiness. 

Happiness  is  calm,  patient,  poised,  powerful.  Joy  might  well  be  described  a 
an  effervescence  or  an  explosion  of  happiness-and  all  explosions  are  necessanl 

transient.  ,  .      .   ..  ,  ,  T  ,•  j 

Happiness  is  a  deep  current  moving  with  irresistible  force.  Joy  is  a  rippling  dar 
cing,  singing  stream.  Joy  does  not  necessarily  imply  power,  but  happiness  alwa) 
means  life,  and  life  in  abundance.  .,.     ,  •        i         i        •.  if. 

Happiness  cannot  be  stored  up.  It  must  be  utilized  in  order  to  keep  it.  Just  < 
the  Israelites  of  old  gathered  their  manna  every  day,  so  must  we  get  our  happiness. 

A  smile  a  wave  of  the  hand,  a  word  of  good  cheer,  a  hand-grasp,  a  little  note  of  reco, 
nition  all  these  done  in  happiness  bless  and  benefit  other  people,  and  add  to  tl 
giver's  bank  balance.  .  ,.  ,  ■ 

Happiness  is  contagious.  It  runs  over  and  inundates  everythmg  and  everyboc 
in  its  vicinity     1 1  oozes,  leaks-breaks  the  dam  and  makes  the  waste  places  green. 

It  is  out  of  this  surplus  of  happiness  that  the  artist  paints  his  picture,  carves  h 
statue,  writes  his  song.  The  raw  stock  of  the  actor,  orator  and  lover  is  happines 
He  who  has  happiness  is  rich,  though  he  live  in  a  cottage;  he  who  is  without  happine 
is  a  beggar,  though  he  live  in  a  palace. 

And  the  recipe  for  happiness  is:  Think  the  good;  look  for  the  good;  give  out  the  goo 
Then  all  the  good  we  deserve  is  ours. 
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THE  child's  dead,"  said 
Nora  the  nurse. 
It  was  the  upstairs  sit- 
ting-room in  one  of  the  pre- 
tentious houses  of  Sutherland, 
oldest  and  most  charming  of  the 
towns  on  the  Indiana  bank  of  the 
Ohio.    The  two  big  windows  were  open;  their 
limp  and  listless  draperies  showed  that  there  was 


not  the  I 
the  July 

stood  an 
spread  se 


>n  in  the  stifling  humid  air  of 
At  the  center  of  the  room 
table;  over  it   were  neatly 
messes  of  white  cotton  cloth ; 
ay  the  body  of  a  new  born 
side  of  the  table  nearer  the 
Hers  were  the  hard  fea- 
in  popularly  regarded 
fe  of  toil,  but  in  fact  the 
ance  to  the  laws  of  health, 
r  that  same  sdf-indul- 


youns;  it 

faced,  at  the  other  side  of  the 
table  and  faring  the  light  gag 
Doctor  Stevens,  a  recently  grad- 
uated pupil  of  the  famous  ->»  hulze 
of  Saint  Christopher  who,  as 
much  as  any  other  one  man,  is 

4*> 


i rid  hips,  thin 
>ff|  neck.  Th. 

To  look  *l  Soun'i  chin  ami 
throat  »ai  to  know  whrrr 
»*t  lo»»r  would  rhooi«  to 
km  k#r  first .  It,,  roulbt 
ol  Sutherland  longrd  lor  ln> 
alluring  Sunn,  hut 
dar»d  not  with  all  th»  wo- 
<■■•'•  ttjutf  "?m,r  lkinl!" 


<  .*v.,..*,.  ,„,5  »»  bBHUmu  M«,„,„  <  „  <H%*um  »)-Comiamm  m  G.eat  Britain 


Tfie  Sfor 

By  Dcxvi 

TfreOrecifest 
Zife  Work  of  an 

responsible  for  the  rejection  of  hocus-pocus  and 
the  injection  of  common  sense  into  American 
medicine.    For  upward  of  an  hour  young 
Stevens,  coat  off  and  shirt  sleeves  rolled  to 
his  shoulders,  had  been  toiling  with  the 
lifeless  form  on  the  table.    He  had  tried 
4  everything  his  training,  his  reading,  and 

his  experience  suggested— all  the  more 
or  less  familiar  devices  similar  to  those 
indicated  for  cases  of  drowning.  Nora 
had  watched  him,  at  first  with  interest 
and  hope,  then  with  interest  alone, 
finally  with  swiftly  deepening  disap- 
proval,  as  her  compressed  lips  and 
angry  eyes  plainly  revealed.    It  seemed 
to  her  his  effort  was  degenerating  into 
sacrilege,  into  defiance  of  an  obvious  decree 
of  the  Almighty.  However,  she  had  not  ven- 
tured to  speak  until  the  young  man,  with  a 
muttered  ejaculation  suspiciously  like  an  impre- 
cation, straightened  his  stocky  figure  and  began 
to  mop  the  sweat  from  his  face,  hands  and  bared 
arms. 

When  she  saw  that  her  verdict  had  not  been 
heard,  she  repeated  it  more  emphatically.  "The 
child's  dead,"  said  she,  "as  I  told  you  from  the 
set-out."  She  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  her 
forehead  and  bosom,  while  her  fat,  dry  hps  moved 
in  a  "Hail,  Mary." 

The  young  man  did  not  rouse  from  his  reverie. 
He  continued  to  gaze  with  a  baffled  expression 
at  the  tiny  form,  like  a  whimsical  caricature  of 
humanity.  He  showed  that  he  had  heard  the 
woman's  remark  by  saying,  to  himself  rather 
than  to  her,  "Dead?  What's  that?  Merely 
another  name  for  ignorance."  But  the  current 
of  his  thought  did  not  swerve.  It  held  to  the 
one  course:  What  would  his  master,  the  daunt- 
less, the  infinitely  resourceful  Schulze  do  if  con- 
fronted by  this  intolerable  obstacle  of  a  perfect 
machine  refusing  to  do  its  duty  and  pump  vital 
force  through  an  eagerly  waiting  body?  "He'd 
make  it  go,  I'd  bet  my  life,"  the  young  man 
muttered.    "I'm  ashamed  of  myself." 

As  if  the  reproach  were  just  the  spur  his 
courage  and  his  intelligence  had  needed,  his  face 
suddenly  glowed  with  the  upshooting  fire  of  an 
inspiration.  He  thrust  the  big  while  handker- 
chief into.his  hip  pocket,  laid  one  large  strong 
hand  Upon  the  small,  beautifully  arched  chest  of 
the  baby.  Nora,  roused  by  his  expression  even 
more  than  by  his  gesture,  gave  an  exclamation  of 
horror.  "Don't  touch  it  again,"  she  cried,  be- 
tween entreaty  and  command.  "You've  done 
all  you  can— and  more." 

Stevens  was  not  listening.  "Such  a  fine  baby 
tOO,"  he  said,  hesitating  the  old  woman  mis- 
takenly fancied  it  was  her  words  that  made  him 
pause.  "  I  feel  no  good  at  all,"  he  went  on,  as  if 
reasoning  with  himself,  "No  good  at  all,  losing 
both  I  he  mother  and  the  child." 

"She  didn't  want  to  live,"  replied  Nora.  Her 
glance  stole  somewhat  fearfully  toward  (he  door 
of  I  he  adjoining  room  the  bedroom  where  the 
mother  lay  dead.  "There  wasn't  nothing  but 
disgrace  ahead  for  both  of  them.  Everybodv'll 
be  glad."  ' 

'Such  a  line  baby,"  muttered  the  abstracted 
young  doctor. 
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"  Love  children  always  is,"  said  Nora.  She  was 
looking  sadly  and  tenderly  down  at  the  tiny, 
symmetrical  form—symmetrical  to  her,  and  the 
doctor's  expert  eyes.   "  Such  a  deep  chest,"  she 
sighed.    "Such  pretty  hands  and  feet.   A  real 
love  child."   There  she  glanced  nervously  at 
the  doctor;  it  was  meet  and  proper  and  pious 
to  speak  well  of  the  dead,  but  she  felt  she  might 
be  going  rather  far  for  a  "good  woman." 

"I'll  try  it,"  cried  the  young  man  in  a  res- 
olute tone.    "It  can't  do  any  harm,  and—" 
Without  -finishing  his  sentence  he  laid  hold 
of  the  body  by  the  ankles,  swung  it  clear  of 
the  table.  As  Nora  saw  it  dangling  head  down- 
ward like  a  dressed  suckling  pig  on  a  butch- 
er's hook,  she  vented  a  scream  and  darted 
round  the  table  to  stop  by  main  force 
this  revolting  desecration  of  the  dead. 
Stevens  called  out  sternly:  "Mind 
your  business,  Nora!     Push  the 
table  against  the  wall  and  get  out 
of  the  way.   I  want  all  the  room 
there  is." 

"  Oh,  doctor— for  the  blessed 

Jesus'  sake  " 

"Push  back  that  table! 
Nora   shrank   before  his 

fierce  eyes.    She  thought  his 

exertions,  his  disappointment 

and  the  heat  had  combined 

to  topple  him  over  into  in- 
sanity.  She  retreated  toward 

the  farther  one  of  the  open 

windows.  With  a  curse  at  her 

stupidity  Stevens  kicked  over 

the  table,  used  his  foot  vig- 
orously in  thrusting  it  to  the 

wall.    "Now!"  exclaimed  he, 

taking  his  stand  in  the  center 

of  the  room  and  gaging  the 

distance  of  ceiling,  floor  and 

walls. 

Nora,  her  back  against  the 
window  frame,  her  fingers  sunk 
in  her  big  loose  apron,  stared 
petrified.     Stevens,   like  _  an 
athlete  swinging   an  Indian 
club,  whirled  the  body  round 
and  round  his  head,  at  the 
full  length  of  his  powerful 
arms.   More  and  more  rapidly 
he  swung  it,  until  his  breath 
came  and  went  in  gasps  and  the 
sweat  was  trickling  in  streams 
down  his  face  and  neck.  Round 
and  round  between  ceiling  and 
floor  whirled  the  naked  body  of 
the  baby — round  and  round  for 
minutes  that  seemed  hours  to 
the  horrified  nurse — round  and 
round  with  all  the  strength  and 
speed  the  young  man  could  put 
forth — round  and  round  until  the 
room   was   a  blur  before  his 
throbbing  eyes,  until  his  expres- 
sion became  fully  as  demoniac  as 
Nora  had  been  fancying  it.   Just  as  she  was  re-, 
covering  from  her  paralysis  of  horror  and  was 
about  to  fly  shrieking  from  the  room  she  was 


And  Jesus  said  unto  her,  Neither  do 
I  condemn  thze:  go,  and  sin  no  more." 

halted  by  a  sound.   "  Was  that  you?  "  asked  Nora 
hoarsely,  "or  was  it — "    She  listened. 

The  sound  came  again — the  sound  of  a 
rowning  person  lighting  for  breath. 

"It's— it's— "  muttered  Nora.  "What 
is  it,  doctor?" 

"Life!"  panted  Stevens,  triumph  in 
his  glistening,  streaming  face.  "Life!" 

He  continued  to  whirl  the  little  form, 
but  not  so  rapidly  or  so  vigorously. 
And  now  the  sound  was  louder,  or 
rather,  less  faint,  less  uncertain — was  a 
cry — was  the  cry  of  a  living  thing. 
"She's  alive — alive!"  shrieked  the  wo- 
man ;  and  in  time  with  his  movements, 
she  swayed  to  and  fro,  from  side  to 
side,    laughing,  weeping, 
wringing  her  hands,  pat- 
ting her  bosom,  her 
cheeks.  She  stretched 
out  her  arms.  "My 
prayers    are  an- 
swered! "she  cried. 
"Don't  kill  her, 
you  brute!  Give 
her  to  me.  You 
shan't    treat  a 
baby  that  way." 
The  unheed- 
ing doctor 
kept  on 
whirling 
until 


After  supper  Susan 
had  to  get  herself 
ready  for  Sam's  visit. 
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the  cry  was  continuous,  a  low  but  lusty  wail  of 
angry  protest.  Then  he  stopped,  caught  the  baby 
up  in  both  arms,  burst  out  laughing.  "You 
little  minx!"  he  said — or,  rather,  gasped — a 
tenderness  quite  maternal  in  his  eyes.  "But  I 
got  you!   Xora,  the  table." 

Nora  righted  the  table,  spread  and  smoothed 
the  cloths,  extended  her  scrawny  eager  arms  for 
the  baby.  Stevens  with  a  jerk  of  the  head 
motioned  her  aside,  laid  the  baby  on  the  table. 
He  felt  for  the  pulse  at  its  wrist,  bent  to  listen  at 
the  heart.  Quite  useless.  That  strong,  rising 
howl  of  helpless  fury  was  proof  enough.  Her 
majesty  the  baby  was  mad  through  and  through — 
therefore,  alive  through  and  through. 

"Grand  heart  action!"  said  the  young  man. 
He  stood  aloof,  hands  on  his  hips,  head  at  a 
proud  angle.  "  You  never  saw  a  healthier  speci- 
men. It'll  be  many  a  year,  bar  accidents,  before 
she's  that  near  death  again." 

But  it  was  Nora's  turn  not  to  hear.    She  was 
soothing  and  swaddling  the  outraged  baby. 
"  There — there! "  she  crooned.  "Nora'll  take  care 
of  you.  The  bad  man  shan't  come  near  my 
little  precious — no,  the  wicked  man  •  £_ 

shan't  touch  her  again." 

The  bedroom  door  opened. 
At  the  slight  noise  supersti- 
tious Nora  paled,  shriveled 
within  her  green  and  white 
check    gingham.  She 
slowly  turned  her  head 
as  if  on  this  day  of 
miracles  she  expected 
yet  another — the  res- 
urrection of  the  resur- 
rected baby's  mother, 
"poor  Miss  Lorella." 
But  Lorella  Lenox  was 
forever  tranquil  in  the 
sleep  that  engulfed  her 
and  the  sorrows  in 
which  she  had  been 
entangled    by  an 
impetuous,  trusting  heart.  The 
apparition  in  the  doorway  was 
commonplace — the  mistress  of  the 
house,  Lorella's  elder  and  married 
sister  Fanny — neither  fair  nor  dark, 
neither  tall  nor  short,  neither  thin 
nor  fat,  neither  pretty  nor  homely, 
neither  stupid  nor  bright,  neither 
neat  nor  dowdy — one  of  that 
multitude  of  excellent,  unob- 
trusive human    beings  who 
make  the  restful  stretches  in 
a  world  of  agitations — and 
who  respond  to,  the  im- 
petus of  circumstances  as 
unresistingly  as  cloud  to 
wind. 

As  the  wail  of  the  child 
smote  upon  Fanny's  ears  4 
she  lifted  her  head,  startled, 
and  cried  out  sharply,  "What's 

that?" 

U'-  've  saved  the  baby,  Mrs.  War- 
ham,"  replied  the  young  doctor,  beaming  on 
her  through  his  glasses. 

"Oh!'  aid  Mr..  Warham.  And  she  abruptly 
seated  herself  on  the  big  chintz-covered  sofa 
beside  the  door. 

"And  it's  a  lovely  child,"  pleaded  Nora.  Her 
woman's  instinct  guided  her  straight  to  the 
secret  of  the  conflict  raging  behind  Mrs.  War- 

"The  finest  girl  in  the.  world,"  cried  Stevens, 
well  meaning  but  tactless. 

"  Girl !  "  ex<  lairrx-d  I  .mny,  starting  up  from  the 

Nora  nodded.  The  young  man  looked  down- 
cast; he  was  rcali/inst  the  practical  side  of  his 
victory  for  -/iencc — the  consequences  to  the  girl 


Susan  flung  a  laughing  glance 
over  her  shoulder.     "Ruth  isn't 
setting  her  cap  (or  Sam,"  said  she. 
' '  Only  me.  I  saw  him  first,  so  he's  mine. 
He's  coining  to  see  me  this  evening." 


\ahu\*t  and  i 
alter  a  brief  Mrt 


Fanny,  sinking  to  the  sofa 

er  r*»*e  the  wail.  Fanny, 
with  herself,  hurried  to  the 


table,  looked  down  at  lite  liny  helplessness.  Her 
EtU  <  Softened.  She  had  been  a  mother  four  times. 
Qniy  one  had  lived  her  fair  little  two-year-old 
Ruth  and  she  would  never  have  any  more 
children.  The  tears  glistened  in  her  eyes.  "  What 
ails  you,  Nora  Mulvey?"  she  demanded.  "Why 
aren't  you  'tending  to  Lhis  pOOT  little  (nature:'" 
Nora  sprang  into  action,  but  she  wrapped  the 

baby  herself.   The  doctor  in  deep  embarr  ass- 
ent withdrew  to  the  farther  window.  She 
In   <d  over  the  baby  lingeringly,  but  finally 


resigned  it  to  the  nurse. 
"Take  it  into  the  bathroom," 
she  said,  "where  everything's  ready  to 
feed  it — though  T  never  dreamed — "  As  Nora 
was  about  to  depart,  she  detained  her.  "Let 
me  look  at  it  again." 

The  nurse  understood  that 
fanny  Warham  was  searching 
fur  evidence  of  the  mysterious 
but  suspected  paternity  whose 
sec  ret  Lorella,  with  true  Lenox 
obstinacy,  had  guarded  to  the 
end.  The  two  women  scanned  the  features.  A 
mail  would  at  a  glance  have  abandoned  hope  of 

discovering  anything  from  a  chart  so  vague  and 

((infused  as  that,  wrinkled,  twisted,  swollen  face 
of  the  new  born.  Not  so  a  woman.  Said  Nora: 
"She  seems  to  me  to  favor  the  Lenoxes.  Hut  I 
think     I  kind  o'  think     I  see  a  trace  of    of  ■" 

There  she  halted,  waiting  for  encouragement 

"Of  Gait?"  Suggested  fanny,  in  an  undertone. 
"Of  Oalt,"  assented  Nora,  her  tone  equally 
discr.-el.    "  That  nose  is  Oaltlikc- and  the  set 
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(1  a  kind  of  something  to  the  neck 


of  the  cars — am 
and  shoulders." 

"Maybe  so,"  said  Fanny  doubtfully.  She 
shook  her  head  drearily,  signed:  "What's  the 
use?  Lorella's  gone.  And  this  morning  General 
Gait  came  down  to  see  my  husband  with  a  letter 
he'd  got  from  Jimmie.  Jimmie  denies  it.  Per- 
haps so.  Again,  perhaps  the  General  wrote  him 
to  write  that,  and  threatened  him  if  he  didn't. 
But  what's  the  use?  We'll  never  know." 

And  they  never  did. 

When  young  Stevens  was  leaving,  George 
Warham  waylaid  him  at  the  front  gate,  separated 
from  the  spacious  old  creeper-clad  house  by  long 
lawns  and  an  avenue  of  elms.  "  I  hear  the  child's 
going  to  live,"  said  he  anxiously. 

"I've  never  seen  anything  more  alive,"  replied 
Stevens. 

Warham  stared  gloomily  at  the  ground.  He 
was  evidently  ashamed  of  his  feelings,  yet  con- 
vinced that  they  were  human  and  natural.  A 
moment's  silence  between  the  men,  then  Stevens 
put  his  hand  on  the  gate  latch.  "Did— did— 
my  wife—"  began  Warham.  "Did  she  say  what 
she  calculated  to  do?  " 

"Not  a  word,   George."     After  a  silence. 
"You  know  how  fond  she  is  of  babies." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  replied  Warham.  "Fanny  is  a 
true  woman  if  ever  there  was  one."  With  a 
certain  defiance,  "And  Lorella— she  was  a  sweet, 
womanly  girl!"  ■  • 

"  As  sweet  and  good  as  she  was  pretty,  replied 
Stevens  heartily. 

"The  way  she  kept  her  mouth  shut  about 
that  hound,' whoever  he  is!"  Warham's  Roman 
face  grew  savage,  revealed  in  startling  apparition 
a  stubborn  cruelty  of  which  there  was  not  a  trace 
upon  the  surface. 

Ruth,  seated  in  the  hammock,  hands  in  lap,  her 
whole  attitude  intensely  still,  was  watching 
her  cousin  Susan  with  narrowed  eyes. 


"What's  to  become  of  her?"  protested  Stevens 
gently, 

Warham  made  a  wild  vague  gesture  with  both 
arms.  "  I've  got  to  look  out  for  my  own  daughter. 
I  won't  have  it.    I  won't  have  it!" 

Stevens  lifted  the  gate  latch.  "Well  

"Good-by,  George.  I'll  look  in  again  this 
evening."    And  knowing  the  moral  ideas  of  the 


_  .  j,.   -     o  , 

town,  all  he  could  muster  by  way  ol  encourage- 
ment was  a  half-hearted  "  Don't  borrow  trouble." 

But  Warham  did  not  hear.  He  was  moving 
up  the  tan-bark  walk  toward  the  house,  muttering 
to  himself.  When  Fanny,  unable  longer  to  con- 
ceal  Lorella's  plight,  had  told  him,  pity  and 
affection  for  his  sweet  sister-in-law  who  had  made 
her  home  with  them  for  five  years,  had  triumphed 
over  his  principles.  He  had  himself  arranged  for 
Fanny  to  hide  Lorella  in  New  York  until  she 
could  safely  return.  But  just  as  the  sisters  were 
about  to  set  out,  Lorella,  low  in  body  and  in  mind, 
fell  ill.  Then  George— and  Fanny,  too— had 
striven  with  her  to  give  them  the  name  of  her 
betrayer,  that  he  might  be  compelled  to  do  her 
justice.  Lorella  refused.  " I  told  him,"  she  said, 
"and  he — 

"I  never  want  to  see  him  again."  _  They 
pleaded  the  disgrace  to  them,  but  she  replied 
that  he  would  not  marry  her, 
even  if  she  would  marry  him; 
and  she  held  to  her  refusal 
with  the  firmness  for 
which  the  Lenoxes 
were  famous.  They 
suspected  Jimmie 
Gait,  because  he 
had  been  about 
the  most  atten- 


"If  I  ever  catch 
the   I'll  fill 


little 


him  full  of  holes." 
His  face  became 
calmer.     "That  poor 
baby!    He'll  have  a  hard  row- 
to  hoe." 

Stevens  flushed  a  guilty  red. 
"It's— it's— a  girl,"  he  stam- 
mered. 

Warham  stared.  "A  girl! ' '  Le 
cried.  Then  his  face  reddened 
and  in  a  furious  tone  he  burst 
out,  "Now  don't  that  beat  the 
devil  for  luck!  ...  A  girl! 
Good  Lord— a  girl!" 

"  Nobody  in  this  town'll  blame 
her,"  consoled  Stevens. 

"You  know  better  than  that, 
Bob!     A  girl!     Why,  it's  down- 
right wicked  ...  I  wonder  what 
Fanny  allows  to  do?  "    He  showed 
what  fear  was  in  his  mind  by  wheel 
ing  savagely  on  Stevers 
with   a  stormy, 
"We  can't 
keep  her — 
we  simplv 
can't!"  ' 


tive  of  the  young  men  until  two  or  three  months 
before,  and'  because  he  had  abruptly  departed 
for  Europe  to  study  architecture.  Lorella 
denied  that  it  was  he.  "If  you  kill  him,"  she 
said  to  Warham,  "you  kill  an  innocent  man." 
Warham  was  so  exasperated  by  her  obstinacy 
that  he  was  at  first  for  taking  her  at  her  offer 
and  letting  her  go  away.  But  Fanny  would  no1 
hear  to  it,  and  he  acquiesced.  Now —  "This 
child  must  be  sent  away  off  somewhere,  and  never 
be  heard  of  again,"  he  said  to  himself.  "  If  it'd 
been  a  boy  perhaps  it  might  have  got  along. 
But,  a  girl — 

"There's  nothing  can  be  done  to  make  things 
right  for  a  girl  that's  cot  no  father  and  no  name." 

The  subject  did  not  come  up  between  him  and 
his  wife  until  about  a  week  after  Lorella's  funeral. 
He  was  thinking  of  nothing  else.  At  his  big 
grocery    store — wholesale    and    retail — he  sat 
morosely  in  his  office  brooding  over  the  disgrace 
and  the  danger  of  deeper  disgrace — for,  he  saw 
what  a  hold  the  baby  already  had  upon  his  wife. 
He  was  ashamed  to  appear  in  the  streets;  he 
knew  what  was  going  on  behind  the  sympathetic 
faces,  heard  the  whisperings  as  if  they  had  been 
trumpetings.     And  he  was  as  much 
afraid  of  his  own  soft  heart  as  of 
his  wife's.    But  for  the  sake 
of  his  daughter,  he  must 
be  firm  and  just. 

One  morning,  as  he 
was    leaving  the 
house  after  break- 
fast,  he  turned 
back   and  said 
abruptly:  "Fan, 
don't  you  think 
you'd  better 
send  the  baby 
away  and  get  it 
over  with?" 

"No,"  said 
his'  wife  unhesi- 
tatingly —  and 
he    knew  his 
worst  suspicion 
was  correct. 
"I've  made  up 
my  mind  to 
keep  her." 
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Warham  kissed  one  of  the  soft  cheeks 
swelling  like  a  ripening  apple. 

There  was  no  more  talk  of  sending 
'ler  away,  from  either  George 
Warham  or  his  wife. 


"It  isn't  fair  to  Ruth." 
"Send  it  away — where?" 
Anywhere.    Get  it  adopted  in  Chicago— 
(  incinnati — Louisville  " 
"Lorella'sbaby?" 

"When  she  and  Ruth  grow  up— what  then?" 
'People  ain't  so  low  as  some  think." 
The  sins  of  the  parents  are  visited  on  the 
(  hildrtn  unto — " 

interrupted  Fanny. 


"I   don't  care," 
love  her.    I'm  going 
a  minute." 

When  she  came  bat 
arms.    "Just  look,"  t 


to  keep  her.    Wait  here 


1m 


"And 

.rr.  I.... 


,  she  had  the  baby  in  her 
u'rl  softly. 
I,  tried  not  to  look,  but  was 
I'l  by  the  sweet,  fresh,  blooming 
o  winning,  so  innocent. 
*  »hc  was  sent  back  to  life — 
?rave.    It  must  have  been  for 


'  I  don't  sec  it  that  way. 


I>»rd,  I  don't  know 
fair  to  our  Ruth." 
. .  Kiss  her,  George." 


TVTGT  quite  seven- 
~  teen  years  later, 
on    a   fine  June 
morning,  Ruth 
Warham  issued 
hastily   from  the 
house  and  started 
down    the  long 
tan-bark  walk 
from  the  front 
veranda  to 
the  street 
gate.  She  was 
now  nineteen 
I .      —nearer  twenty 
—and   a  very 
pretty  young 
woman  indeed. 
She  had  grown 
up  one  of  those 
small  slender 
blondes,  ex- 
quisite anddoll- 
I      like,   who  can 
not  help  seem- 
I    ing  fresh  and 
sweet, whatever 
the  truth  about 
them,  without 
or  within.  This 
morning  she 
had  on  a  new 
summer  dress 
of    a    blue  that 
matched  her  eyes 
and  harmonized 
with  her  coloring. 
She  was  looking 
her  best,  and  she 
had  the  satisfying, 
confidence  -giving 
sense  that  it  was  so. 
Like  most  of  the  un- 
attached girls  of  small 
towns    she    was    always ' 
dreaming  of   the  handsome 
stranger  who  would  fall  in  love- 
thrilling,  love-story  kind  of  love— 
at  first  sight.     The  weather  plays 
a  conspicuous  part  in  the  romancings  of  youth; 
she  felt  that  this  was  precisely  the  kind  of  day 
fate  would  be  most  likely  to  select  for  the  meeting. 

She  had  got  only  far  enough  from 
the  house  to  be  visible  to  the  second 
story  windows  when  a  young  voice 
called:  "Ruthiel  Aren't  you  going 
to  wait  for  me?" 

Ruth  halted;  an  expression  any- 
thing  but   harmonious   with  the 
pretty  blue  costume  stormed  across  her  face.  "I 
won't  have  her  along!"  she  muttered.  "1  simply 
won't!"  She  turned  slowly,  and  as  she  turned 
effaced  every  trace  of  temper  with  a  dexterity 
which  might  have  given  an  onlooker  a  poorer 
opinion  of  her  character  than  perhaps  the  facts  as 
to  human  nature  justify.   The  countenance  she 
presently  revealed  tb  those  upper  windows  was 
Minny  and  sweet.    No  one  was  visible;  but  the 
horizontal  -kits  in  one  of  the  only  dosed  pair  of 
shutters  and  a  vague  suggestion  of  movement 
rather  than  form  behind  them  gave  the  impres- 
sion that  a  woman,  not  far  enough  dressed  to  risk 
being  seen  from  the  street,  was  bidden  there. 
Evidently  Ruth  knew,  for  it  was  toward  this 
window  that  she  directed  her  gaze  and  the  re- 
mark, "Can't  wait,  dear.    I'm  in  a  great  hurry. 
Mama  want-,  the  silk  right  away,  and  I've  got  to 
rnal(  b  it." 

"But  I'll  be  only  a  minute,"  pleaded  the 
voice — a  much  more  interesting,  more  musical 
voice  than  Ruth's  rather  shrill  and  thin  high 
soprano. 


Ruth  glanced  furtively  to  see  if 
Sam  was  looking  at  her.  He 
was.  "I  must  wear  low- 
necked  dresses  more  in  the 
evenings,"  she  said  to  herself. 
"  It's  foolish  for  a  girl  to  hide 
a  good  neck." 


1?,V  T1'11  meet  y°u  UP  at  papa's  store." 
All  right." 

Ruth  resumed  her  journey.     She  smiled  to 
herself       That  means,"  said  she,  half  aloud, 
1  II  steer  clear  of  the  store  this  morning  " 
But  as  she  was  leaving  the  gate  into  the  wide 
shady,  sleepy  street,  who  should  come  driving 
past  in  a  village  cart  but  Lottie  Wright5  And 
Lottie  reined  her  pony  in  to  the  sidewalk  and  in 
the  shade  of  a  symmetrical  walnut  tree  proceeded 
to  .m  ite  Ruth  to  a  dance-a  long  story,  as  Lottie 
had  to  tell  all  about  it-the  decorations  the 
favors,  the  food,  who  would  be  there,  what  she 
was  going  to  wear,  and  so  on  and  on.  Ruth 
was  intensely  interested— but  kept  remembering 
something  that  caused  her  to  glance  uneasily 
from  time  to  time  up  the  tan-bark  walk  under 
the  arching  boughs  toward  the  house.    Even  if 
she  had  not  been  interested,  she  would  hardlv 
have  ventured  to  break  off;  Lottie  Wright  was 
the  only  daughter  of  the  richest  man  in  Suther- 
land and,  therefore,  social  arbiter  to  the  younger 

Lottie  stopped  and  abruptly  said :  "  Well  I  really 
must  get  on.  And  there's  your  cousin  coming 
down  the  walk.  I  know  you've  been  waiting  for 
her. 

Ruth  tried  to  keep  in  countenance,  but  a 
blush  of  shame  and  a  frown  of  irritation  came  in 
spite  of  her. 

"I'm  sorry  I  can't  ask  Susie,  too,"  pursued 
Lottie,  in  a  voice  of  hypocritical  regret.  "But 
there  are  to  be  exactly  eighteen  couples— and  I 
couldn't." 

"Of  course  not,"  said  Ruth  heartily.  "Susan '11 
understand." 

"I  wouldn't  for  the  world  do  anything  to  hurt 
her  feelings,"  continued  Lottie  with  the  self- 
complacent  righteousness  of  a  deacon  telling  the 
congregation  how  good  "grace"  has  made  him. 
Her  prominent  commonplace  brown  eyes  were 
gazing  up  the  walk,  an  expression  distressingly 
like  envious  anger  in  them.  She  had  a  thick, 
pudgy  face,  an  oily  skin,  an  outcropping  of  dull 
red  pimples  on  the  chin.  Many  women  can 
indulge  their  passion  for  sweets  at  meals  and 
sweets  between  meals  without  serious  injury— to 
complexion;  Lottie  Wright,  unluckily,  couldn't. 

"I  feel  sorry  for  Susie,"  she  went  on,  in  the 
ludicrous  patronizing  tone  that  needs  no  describ- 
ing to  anyone  acquainted  with  any  fashionable 
set  anywhere  from  China  to  Peru.  "And  I 
think  the  way  you  all  treat  her  is  simply  beauti- 
ful. But  then  everybody  feels  sorry  for  her  and 
tries  to  be  kind.  She  knows— about  herself  I 
mean— doesn't  she,  Ruthie?" 

"I  guess  so,"  replied  Ruth,  almost  hanging  her 
head  in  her  mortification.  "She's  very  good  and 
sweet." 

"Indeed  she  is,"  said  Lottie.  "And  father 
says  she's  far  and  away  the  prettiest  girl  in  town." 

With  this  parting  shot  which  struck  precisely 
where  she  had  aimed,  Lottie  gathered  up  the 
reins  and  drove  on,  calling  out  a  friendlv,  "Hello, 
Susie  dearie,"  to  Susan  Lenox,  who,  on  her  pur- 
posely lagging  way  from  the  house,  had  nearly 
reached  the  gate. 

"What  a  nasty  thing  Lottie  Wright  is!"  ex- 
claimed Ruth  to  her  cousin. 

"She  has  a  mean  tongue,"  admitted  Susan, 
tall  and  slim  and  straight,  with  glorious  dark 
bair  and  a  skin  healthily  pallid  and  as  smooth 
as  clear.  "  But  she's  got  a  good  heart.  She  gives 
a  lot  away  to  poor  people." 

"because  she  likes  to  patronize  and  be  kow- 
towed to,"  retorted  Ruth.  "She's  mean,  I  tell 
you."    Then,  with  a  vicious  gleam  in  tlie  blue 

eyes  thai  hinted  a  deeper  and  less  presentable 
motive  for  the  telling,  "Why,  she's  not  going  to 
ask  you  to  her  party." 

Susan  was  obviously  unmoved.  ".She  has  the 
right   to  ask    whom   she   pleases.     And"- she 

laughed  "ii  I  were  giving  a  party  I'd  not  wan  i 
to  ask  her— though  I  might  do  it  for  fear  she'd 
feel  left  out." 

"Don'l  you  feel    left  out?" 
Susan  shook  her  head.    "I  seem  not  to  care 
much  about  going  to  parties  lately.    The  boys 


don't  like  to  dance  with  me,  and  1  get  tired  of 
sitting  the  dances  out." 

This   touched   Ruth's   impulsively  generous 
heart  and  woman's  easy  tears  filled  her  eyes;  her 
cousin's  remark  was  so  pathetic,  the  more  pa- 
thetic because  its  pathos  was  absolutely  uncon- 
scious.  Ruth  shot  a  pitying  glance  at  Susan; 
hut  the  instant  she  saw  the  loveliness  of  the  fea- 
tures upon  which  that  expression  of  unconscious- 
ness lay  like  innocence  upon  a  bed  of  roses,  the 
pity  vanished  from  her  eyes  to  he  replaced  by  a 
disfiguring  envy  as  hateful  as  an  evil  emotion 
can  be  at  nineteen.    Susan  still  lacked  nearly  a 
month  of  seventeen,  but  she  seemed  older  than 
Ruth  because  her  mind  and  her  body  had  devel- 
oped bevond  her  years— or,  perhaps  it  would  be 
more  accurate  to  say,  beyond  the  average  oi 
growth  at  seventeen.    Also  her  personality  was 
stronger,  far  more  definite.   Ruth  tried  to  believe 
herself  the  cleverer  and  the  more  beautiful,  at 
times  with  a  certain  success.    But,  as  she  hap- 
pened to  be  a  shrewd  young 
person  —  an  inheritance 
from  the  Warhams—  she 
was  haunted  by  mis- 
givings— and  worse.. 
Those  whose  vanity 
never  suffers  from 
these  torments  will , 
of  course,  condemn 
her;  but  whoever 
has  known  the  pain 
of  having  to  concede 
superiority  to  some- 
one with  whom  she — 
or  he — is  constantly 
contrasted,  will  not  be 
altogether  without 
sympathy  for  Ruth  in 
her  struggles,  often  vain 
struggles,   against  the 
mortal  sin  of  jealousy. 

The  truth  is,  Susan  was 
bevond  question  the  belle 
of'  Sutherland.   Her  eyes, 
very  dark   at  birth,  had 
changed  to  a  soft  dreamy 
violet  gray.  Hair  and  color- 
ing, lashes  and  eyebrows  re- 
mained dark;  thus,  her  eyes 
and  the  intense  red  of  her  lips 
had  that  vicinage  of  contrast 
which  is  necessary  to  distinction. 
To  look  at  her  was  to  be  at  once 
fascinated  by  those  violet  gray 
eyes— by  their  color,  by  their  clear- 
ness, by  their  regard  of  calm,  grave 
inquiry,-  by  their  mystery  not  un- 
touched of  a  certain  sadness.  She 
had  a  thick  abundance  of  wavy  hair, 
not  so  long  as  Ruth's  golden  braids, 
but  growing  beautifully  instead  of 
thinly  about  her  low  brow,  about 
her  delicately  modeled  ears  and 
at  the  back  of  her  exquisite  neck. 
Her  slim  nose  departed  enough  from 
the  classic  line  to  prevent  the  sugges- 
tion of  monotony  that  is  in  all  purely 
classic  faces.   Her  nostrils  had  the 
sensitiveness  that  more  than  any 
other  outward  sign  indicates  the 
imaginative  temperament.  Her 
chin  and  throat — to  look  at  them 
was.  to  know  where  her  lover 
would  choose  to  kiss  her  first.  j 
When  she  smiled,  her  large  even 
teeth  were  dazzling.    And  the 
smile  itself  was  exceedingly  sweet 
and  winning,  with  the  violet  gray  eyes  casting 
over  it   that  seriousness  verging  on  sadness 
which  is  the  natural  outlook  of  a  highly  intelli- 
gent nature.    For,  while  stupid  vain  people  are 
suspicious  and  easily  offended,  only  the  intelli- 
gent are  truly  sensitive— keenly  susceptible  to  all 
sensations.   The  dull  ear  is  suspicious;  the  acute 
ear  is  sensitive.  .  . 

The  intense  red  of  her  lips,  at  times  so  vivid 
that  it  seemed  artificial,  and  their  sinuous,  sen- 
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skive  curve  indicated  a  temperament  that  was 
frankly  proclaimed  in  her  figure— sensuous,  grace- 
ful, slender— the  figure  of  girlhood  in  its  perfec- 
tion and  of  perfect  womanhood  too — like  those 
tropical  flowers  that  look  innocent  and  young 
and  fresh  yet  stir  in  the  beholder  passionate  long- 
ings and  visions.  Her  walk  was  worthy  of  face 
and  figure— free  and  firm  and  graceful,  the  small 
head  carried  proudly  without  haughtiness. 

This  physical  beauty  had  as  an  aureole  to 
illuminate  it  and  to  set  it  off  a  manner  that  was 
wholly  devoid  of  mannerisms— of  those  that  men 
and  women  think  out  and  exhibit  to  give  added 
charm  to  themselves— tricks  of  cuteness,  as  lisp 
and  baby  stare;  tricks  of  dignity,  as  grave  brow 
and  body  always  carried  rigidly  erect;  tricks  of 
sweetness  and  kindliness,  as  the  ever  ready 
smile  and  the  warm  hand  clasp.  Susan  the  in- 
terested in  the  world  about  her,  Susan  the  self- 
unconscious  had  none  of  these  tricks.    She  was 
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a.1  'all  times  her  own  self.  Beauty  is  anything  but 
f*1**  likewise  intelligence.  But  this  quality  of 
natu^ainesg  is  the  greatest  of  all  qualities.  It 
made  \usan  Lenox  unique. 

It  wa:t  not  strange  or  inexcusable — that  the 
girls  and  Viloil.  ])arents  had  begun  to  pity  Susan 


as  soon  as         beauty  developed,  and  this  per- 
sonality began  « ()  exnaie  its  delicious  perfume.  It 
\hat  they  should  start  the  whole 


as  but  natural 


"My,  but  you're 
looking  fine,  Susie, ' 
exclaimed  Sam.  "  I 
haven't  seen  anyone 
that  could  hold  a 
idle  to  you — even 
in  the  East."  Susan 
laughed  and  blushed 
with  pleasure.  "  Go 
she  said  with 
raillery;  "I  love  it. " 
' '  Come  in  and  sit 
under  the  trees,  and 
fill  all  the  time 
you'll  give  me,"  re- 
plied Sam. 
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town  to  "being  kh.  ()  to  fac  poor  thing."   And  it 
was  equally  the  mat  ,.r  of  course  that  they  should 
have  achieved  their  object— should  have  im- 
pressed the  conventions ,  masculine  mind  of  the 
town  with  such  a  sense  .  f  tne  «p00r  thing's" 
social  isolation  and  "impossn..:|ity  »  tnat  the  Doys 
ceased  to  be  her  eagerly  admir^  friends,  were 
afraid  to  be  alone  with  her,  to  ask  V)cr  to  dance. 
Women  are  conventional  as  a  businc    .  but  with 
men  conventionality  is  a  groveling  ^'^cr.^tion. 
The  youths  of  Sutherland  longed  for,  sighStffor,  f 
the  alluring,  sweet,  bright  Susan;  but  tt>oy 
dared  not,  with  all  the  women  saying 
"  Poor  thing!    What  a  pity  a  nice  man 
can't  afford  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  her."    It  was  an  interesting 
typical  example  of  the  profound 
snobbishness  of  the  male  character. 
Rarely,  after  Susan  was  sixteen,  did 
any  of  the  boys  venture  to  ask  her 
to  dance  and,  so,  give  himself  the 
joy  of  encircling  that  lovely  form  of 
hers;  yet  from  babyhood  her  fasci- 
nation for  the  male  sex  regard- 
less of  age  or  temperament  had 
been  uncanny  —  "  naturally, 
she  being  a  love  child,"  said  r 
the  old  women.  And  from 
fourteen  on,  it  grew 
steadily. 

It  would  be  diffi- 
cult for  one  who  has 
not  lived  in  a  small 
town    to  under- 
stand exactly  the 
kind  of  isolation 
to  which  Suther- 
land consigned 
the  girl  without 
her  realizing  it, 
without  their 
fully  realizing  it 
themselves.  Every- 
one was  friendly  with 
her.    A  stranger  would 
not  have  noticed  any  dif- 
ference in  the  treatment  of 
her  and  of  her  cousin  Ruth.  Yet 
not  one  of  the  young  men  would 
r      have  thought  of  marrying  her,  would 
have  regarded  her  as  his  equal  or  the 
equal  of  his  sisters.   She  went  to  all 
the  general  entertainments.    She  was 
invited  to  all  the  houses  when  failure 
to  invite  her  would  have  seemed  pointed 
—but  only  then.    She  did  not  think  much  about 
herself;  she  was  fond  of  study— fonder  of  reading 
—fondest,  perhaps,  of  making  dresses  and  hats, 
especially  for  Ruth,  whom  she  thought  much 
prettier  than  herself.  Thus,  she  was  only  vaguely, 
subconsciously  conscious  of  there  being  some- 
thing peculiar  and  mysterious  in  her  lot. 

This  isolation  rather  than  her  dominant  qual- 
ity of  self-effacing  consideration  for  others  was  the 
chief  cause  of  the  extraordinary  innocence  of  her 
mind.  No  servant,  no  girl,  no  audacious  boy 
ever  ventured  to  raise  with  her  any  question  re- 
motely touching  on  sex.  All  those  questions 
seemed  to  Puritan  Sutherland  in  any  circum- 
stances highly  indelicate;  in  relation  to  Susan  they 
seemed  worse  than  indelicate,  dreadful  though  the 
thought  was  that  there  could  be  anything  worse 
than  indelicacy.  It  was  generally  assumed  that 
she  knew  all  about  her  origin,  that  someone  had, 
oome  time  or  other,  told  her.  Even  her  Aunt  Fanny 
thought  so,  thought  she  was  hiding  the  knowledge 
deep  in  her  heart,  explained  in  that  way  her 
content  with  the  solitude  of  books  and  sewing. 
{Continued  on  page  536) 


D  t  vidends 


'O  WAD  AYS  so  mar/O7  pretty  stories 
open  with  a  limousine  waiting  at  the 
door,  one  is  alrr^ost  constrained  to 
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door,  one  is  aim 
^1    believe  that  S'ach  a  touch  of  sug 
gested  opule-lce  must  be  universally 
JL        1    pleasing       a  preface.    Maybe  its 
general  aPPeal  lies  in  the  fact  that 
those  who  own  t,jjerr  own  town-cars  find  a  more 
or  less  cozv  s?4-  lsIaction  in  mingling  mentally  with 
their  own  r c°ple — in  seeing  themselves  mirrored 
in  the  t~~*>  as  ^  were.    And  as  for  the  other 
nine  fc-mdred  and  ninety,  who  walk  to  save  their 
a1r--fare  nickel  and  can  never  hope  to  roll  down 
-"the  avenue  behind  a  quartet  of  purring  cylinders 
—well,  they  no  doubt  are  greedy  even  for  the 
printed  proxy.    They  get  enough  of  the  other 
side  of  the  thing  at  home,  without  seeking  it 
with  any  real  avidity  in  current  literature. 

\  ery  few  have  ever  scored  a  consistent  success 
in  the  purveyance  of  human  woes,  except  per- 
haps the  newspapers  which  have  systematized  the 
business.    Even  one's  best  friend  is  liable 
to  yawn  at  a  prolonged  tale  of  misfortune, 
or  plead  an  early  and  pressing  engagement. 
And  since  this  story  is  scarcely  a  pretty 
one,  as  an  introduction  the  "limousine 
will  perhaps  serve  better  than  anything 
else  would.    It  may  lend  tone. 

Then,  too,  the  Gresham  town-car 
was  quite  above  cavil  or  criticism 
It  reflected,  so  people  said, 
Fanny  Gresham  *s  own  ex- 
quisite self  in  its  luxurious  silk- 
cord,  rose-tinted  upholstering, 
and  lacquered  interior;  some- 
how it  suggested,  with  its  bulg- 
ing, plum-colored  body  and 
bright  brass-work,  Mortimer 
Gresham 's  well-fed  person — 
savored  also  of  his  well  adver- 
tised financial  solidity. 

Precisely  on  the  stroke  of 
nine,  the  car  rolled  solidly  up 
under  the  white  porte-cochere 
overlooking  the  Hudson,  at  the 
same  instant  that  the  outer 
doors  swung  noiselessly  open 
and  Mortimer  Gresham  and 
his  wife  appeared.  Absolute 
precision  was  one  of  Mortimer 
Gresham 's  habits,  and  both  he 
and  Mrs.  Gresham  were  ready 
that  morning  on  the  stroke 
of  the  hour — both  were  garbed 
with  equal  punctiliousness  for 
those  activities  which  Thurs- 
day always  brought  round 
with  it. 

On  Thursdays  it  was  Fanny 
Graham's  custom  to  eschew 
the  more  frivolous  things  of 
existence,  to  make  the  rounds 


For  Fanny  Gresham  had  her  own  working 
theory  concerning  the  distressing  poverty  of 
that  district,  and  the  sullen  lack  of  industry 
which,  she  was  very  certain,  went  hand  in  hand 
with  it.    She  argued,  very  clearly  it 

must  be  admitted,   ^^^^^^      that  the 
surest  way  to    ^F^flB^  counter- 
act it  was  to  illus- 
trate  by  per- 
sonal example 
just  how 
desirable 
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the  fruits  of  toil  might  be.  No  woman,  she 
masted  with  pretty  emphasis,  was  quite  so  likely 
to  be  stupidly  satisfied  with  the  nauseating  odor 
ot  stale  sleeping-rooms,  and  staler  kitchen  of  a 
three-room  apartment  in  a  red  brick,  river  tene- 
'  ?™  Se  had  enc°untered  the  influence 
ot  tier  (Mrs.  Gresham's)  own  perfumed  and  per- 
lect  body— not  quite  so  likely  to  endure  in  dull- 
eyed  silence,  flannel  garments,  as  greasy  as  they 
were  shapeless,  after  they  had  glimpsed  her  own 
Jithe-lmed  immaculateness 

Of  course  Mrs.  Gresham  did  not  phrase  it  in 
exactly  that  fashion— for  that  might  have  savored 
a  trine  of  conceit  or  self-satisfaction.  But  as 
she  yery  logically  put  it  to  the  bishop,  indolence 
and  torpid  ambition  quite  plainly  lay  at  the  root 
oi  tne  evil.    Most  epigrammatically  she  stated 

that  covetousness  after 
all  was  a  sin  only  in 
matter  of  degree, 
nd  if  the  obvious 
excellence   of  her 
own  possessions, 
even  though  they 
were  of  a  world  [y 
nature,  could 
awaken  those  un- 
fortunates from 
their  stubborn 
resignation  to  the 
squalid  sur- 
oundings, 
wasn't  it 
then  merely 
fighting 


of  Uk 
with  which  he 
her  unfailingl 
day.  No  rm 
crowded  her 
matter  how 
l>rilliant  or  d< 
I  he  personage 
enliven  this 
'Lite  happene 
turned  her  si 
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sses  on  the  list 
bishop  supplied 
'  every  Wednes- 
tter  how  over- 
week  was,  no 
illustrious  or 
lightfully  wicked  of  reputation 
who  was  to  grace  and 
xtm  or  that,  if 
jpon  Thursday 
u|K>n  its  allure  with 
ig  finality  that  was  almost 
.    She  was  lutenvly  formal 
f  her  self-imposed  charities 
in  the  matter  of  her  ov .. 
weekly  descents  into  that 
!"!    ■  -  tion  of  Manhattan 
*ror,gsi  e  of  Fifth  A  VCIlUC. 


o  fal 
back 
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the 

she 


"Will  not  work," 
Mm.  Pflrri  mur- 
murrd  ai  ihr  turned 
with  ilow  and  pon- 
drroui  lurpnir 
"Will  not  work! 
Why,  it  aio'l  that 
Jim  won't  work 
fhrjr  they  just 
ain't  nothing  ilrady 
M  ran  |M  to  do!  " 


by  Larry  Evans 
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the  devil  with  Ins  own  weapons?  The  cleverness 
of  her  reasoning  never  failed  to  draw  a  benign 
and  flattering  smile  from  her  bishop,  or  a  well- 
rounded  pronunciamento  for  her  acumen.  He 
supplied  her  with  the  lists  of  the  needy— or  in- 
dolent, as  she  insisted— with  unfailing  regularity. 

She  was  dressed  that  morning  with  every  care, 
every  attention  to  detail.  A  narrow,  satiny  skirt 
clung  caressingly  to  her  slender  body;  the  ruddy 
furs  that  cradled  her  chin  hung  full  to  her  waist 
in  back.  And  a  little  toque-like  hat  with  a  grena- 
dier feather  topped  a  beautifully  simple  and  won- 
drouslv  soft  coiffure.  And,  as  she  stepped  dain- 
tilv  into  the  waiting  car  the  tight  skirt  slid 
snioothlv  up  from  fawn-topped  patent  boots- 
slid  with  a  silken  sigh  high  above  the  rounded 
shimmer  of  silken  ankles. 

It  was  all,  all  quite  perfect— as  flawless  as 
was  her  lineless  face— and  Fanny  Gresham's  face 
was  flawless  beyond  a  doubt.  Often,  gazing  at 
her,  watching  her  in  moments  of  animation  or 
abstraction,  one  found  one's  self  marveling  at  the 
petal  like  softness  of  lip,  at  the  ivory  smoothness 
of  cheek,  the  elusive  mistiness  of  tip-tilted  eyes. 
Devereau,  who  had  painted  her,  had  termed 
the  latter  spirituelle,  and  somehow  in  spite  of 
her  exquisite  smartness,  she  managed,  on  Thurs- 
day mornings,  to  emphasize  that  rather  intangible 
quality. 

Mortimer  Gresham's  own  little  gray-green 
eyes  lighted  peculiarly  with  approval  of  this 
slender  silken,  scented  person  who  shared  his 
name,  as  he  followed  her  into  the  limousine. 
Gresham  was  a  big  man,  large  in  every  propor- 
tion and  feature,  save  his  eyes.  His  lips  were 
wide  and  full  and  strikingly  red— his  waist  and 
cheeks  both  comfortably  bulbous.  But -his  eyes 
were  small— almost  noticeably  small  and 
squinting  in  the  broad,  smooth-shaven 
pink  of  his  face. 

He,  too,  was  garbed 
with  careful  re- 
gard for  the 
duties  to 
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he  had  laid  aside,  temporarily,  his  fur-lined  coat,  which  on 
other  davs  protected  him  from  the  raw  gusts  that  blew  in 
off  the  bay.    And  his  thick-soled,  black-calf  boots,  even 
though  they  were  beautifully  polished,  nevertheless 
showed  the  signs  of  more  or  less  wear.    They  were 
seamed  and  a  trifle  wrinkled,  and  a  bit  run  over  at  the 
heels — just  enough  worn  in  fact  to  need  the  spotless 
polish  to  save  them  from  being  shabby.    And  this  effect 
which  his  boots  achieved  was  the  key-note  of  his  entire  at  t  ire. 

For  Gresham— THE  Gresham  of  Gresham,  Incorporated 
—customarily  gave  over  the  almost  priceless  hours  of 
Thursday  to  the  woes  and  perplexities  of  his  employees  in 
the  department  store  that  bore  his  name.    He  was  fond 
of  calling  them  his  "boys  and  girls"— was  Gresham;  fond  of 
boasting,  with  pardonable  pride  perhaps,  that  they  were  all 
"just  one  big  family,"  and  philanthropists 
and  more  or  less  complacent  students  of 
sociology  often  applauded  that  custom  of  his. 
They  bewailed  the  fact  that  others  as  high  in 
the  commercial  world  did  not  take  a  lesson 
from  his  jovial  benevolence. 

Mortimer  Gresham  received  his  clerks  in  a 
little  warm,  gilt  and  mahogany  office  and  lis- 
tened very  patiently  to  their  troubles  and 
complaints.    For  quite  a- year  he  had  been 
doing  so,  and  because  the  complaints,  from 
the  very  first,  had  developed  a  tedious 
sameness,  he  had  been  forced,  willy  nilly, 
to  dress  the  part  he  played. 

Instead  of  flatly  refusing  an  increase 
in  wages,  which  was  all  they  ever 
asked,  except  for  the  one  petition 
for  low  stools  behind  the  coun- 
ters, he  found  the  bluffly,  fatherly 
attitude  less  wearing.    He  found 
it   easier   to  chide   them  with 
fatherly  severity  for  their  extrav- 
agances, meanwhile  pointing  out  the 
economies  which  even  he,  Mortimer  Gres- 
ham, practised — than  to  turn  them  down 
flat.    So  he  saw  to  it  that  his  talking 
points  were  well  prepared  beforehand. 
Take,  for  example,  his  own  boots — and  at 
that  point  he  would  thrust  out  a  heavy, 
black-calf  clad  foot  for  inspection — take, 
for  example,  his  own  shoes!    Why,  they 
would  be  positively  shabby,  were  it  not 
for  the  care  he  took  of  them. 

They  were  worn  and  wrin- 
kled and  just  a  trifle  run  over, 
to  be  sure — but  irreproach- 
ably neat!    The  object  lesson 
was  so  vivid  that  the  girl 
from  the  crockery  department 
or  the  hair  goods  counter,  or 
whatever   part   of   the  huge 
shop  it  might  be,  could  almost 
see  him  down_  on   his  knees 
the  morning',  a  shoe  in  one 
hand  and  a  brush  in  the  other, 
applying   that    gloss  himself. 
And  when  he  chided  her  for  her 
own  too-gaudy,  pitifully  flimsy 
footwear  upon  which  she  had 
squandered  her  money,  instead 
of  investing  in  something  ser- 
viceable, she  almost  invariably 
withdrew  retortless  with  em- 
barrassment, already  resolved, 
no  doubt,  to  be  less  spend- 
thrifty  in  the  future. 

The  soberness  of  Mortimer 
Gresham's  Thursday  attire  was 
quite  as  much  the  fruit  of 
careful  thought,  quite  as  care- 
fully planned  for  effect  as  was 
that  of  his  perfectly  appointed 
wife.  And  if  it  had  ever 
occurred  to  the  one  or  the 
other  that  the  discrepancy  in 
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"Oh,  I  see!"  smiled  Mrs.  Gresham 
mirthlessly.  "There's  just  nothing 
li_t  Jim  can  find  to  employ  his  time?  " 
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"I  know,  Mortimer, "  Mrs.  Grcsham  murmured,  "I 
know!  There  are  so  many  harrowing  stories  in  the 
papers  that  sometimes  I  think  I'd  stop  reading  them 
altogether    if  1  didn't  know  it  was  my  duty  to  do  it.  " 
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There  .t  .s  Mort.mer  Gresham  boomed.  "The  same  old  story  over  again' 
LfT^Trl  !ndu^-Saf^Ua,rdsI  success  by  weeding  out  the  incompe- 
tent and  refusmg  to  be  mulcted  of  his  profit-and  pays  for  it  with  his  life' " 
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the  motives  which  lay  behind  their  careful 
co-turning  was  so  great  as  te  be  ludicrous,  he 
and  she  had  ignored  that  commonplace  vulgar- 
ity with  all  the  lofty  disregard  of  non-essential 
details  which  must  be  the  hall-mark  of  fine 
breeding.  Mortimer  Gresham  and  his  wife,  , 
might  be  added,  were  noted  for  their  congeniality 
She  set  him  down  that  morning  at  the  cave- 
like entrance  of  the  great  shop  that  squatted  over 
an  entire  block.  With  the  red-trousered,  obse- 
quious carriage  man  looking  on,  she  kissed  him 
very  carefully  and  solicitously  bade  him  spare 
hi*  own  nerves  too  great  a  tax;  and  then,  with  his 
furry-voiced  command  not  to  wear  herself  out  in 
her  ears,  she  rolled  away  and  across  the  avenue. 

'I  he  first  number  upon  the  bishop's  list  was  in 
a  particularly  atrocious  neighborhood.    When  the 
<  ar  paused,  and  the  gaitered  chauffeur  ran  around 
and  assisted  her  to  alight  she  hesitated  a  moment 
at  the  edge  of  the  broken  pavement,  irresolute 
t  a  little  vexed  and  di  -ph-a-ed  with  the 
was  quite  unlike  his  usual  considcra- 
o  despatch  her  into  a  district  so 
kempt  and  squalid, 
k,  where  it  was  not  cracked  and 
unnecessarily  filthy  and  crusted 
ten  though  it  was  a  shaq>  flay,  the 
ic  frowsy  tenement  before  which 
<\  sIotkI  ojKrn,     wning  wide  upon  a 
ay  that  ran,  an  alley  of  semi-gloom, 
Mackness.    The  walls  were  brown 
■  Moor  a  litter  of  mildewed  rubbish, 
that  |«-d  upward  at  an  alarming 
•  of  dangerous  dry-rot. 
tarn  hesitated,  and  bit  her  lip  and 
n,  finally,  she  compromised.  She 
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went  intrepidly  forward  with  Eric,  the  driver  of 
the  car,  summoned  to  accompany  her.  He  found 
the  door  for  which  she  was  seeking  after  they  had 
struggled  up  two  flights  of  stairs,  and  after  his 
mistress  had  knocked  and  been  admitted,  he  lit 
a  cigaret  to  temper  the  unbearablcness  of  the  dead 
air  in  the  corridor  and  composed  himself  to  wait. 

Mrs.  Gresham  paused  just  beyond  the  thresh- 
old, even  before  she  vouchsafed  the  woman 
who  had  opened  the  door  so  much  as  a  word  or  a 
glance,  and  looked  calmly  about  her.    She  had 
never  allowed  her  charities  to  be  governed  by  the 
mistaken  impulses  of  a  too-tender  heart,  and  never 
meant  to  do  so.    That  first  keen-eyed  survey 
of  a  room  was  part  of  her  system;  she  scanned 
the  ground  over,  much  as  a  general  might  sur- 
vey the  field  of  a  coming  encounter,  and  the 
scrutiny  rarely  failed  to  disclose  something  radi- 
cally wrong  upon  which  to  base  her  opening  words. 
It  proved  quite  so  in  this  instance. 
'I  here  was  a  stove  in  one  corner  of  that  room 
— fireless,  she  noted— and  gray  with  grease  and 
rust  -and  a  double  bed  and  a  cot  occupied  the 
-pace  against  the  opposite  wall.    A  table  and 
two  (  hairs  and  a  soapbox  on  end  for  a  stool  com- 
pleted the  total  of  furnishing.-,    but  it  was  upon 

the  bed  that  Fanny  Gresham's  eyes  dwell  in  un- 
mistakable condemnation.  Her  pat  ricianly  fine 
nose  wrinkled  in  repulsion  at  the  color  of  the 
blankets,  her  eyes  dwelt  a  moment  upon  the  un- 

peakftbly  dirty  face  of  the  child  on  the  cot,  who 

DM  topped  whimpering  to  stare  round  eyed  at 
the  vision  she  made;  then  she  wheeled  toward 
the  woman  who  was  watching  her  from  numb, 

uncomprehending  .  ..  ,  one  hand  still  slinging 
to  the  door-knob. 


"You— you  don't  mean  to  tell  me,"  she  began 
at  last,  "to  tell  me  that  you  sleep  here— in  the 
same  room  in  which  you  do  your  cooking?" 

The  dull-eyed  woman  stared  back  at  her  as 
if  she  had  only  half  heard  the  question.  She, 
too,  was  slender,  but  her  slimness  was  not  the 
lithe-lined,  rounded  thing  that  Mrs.  Gresham's 
irreproachable  garb  half  hid  and  wholly  empha- 
sized.   There  were  hungry  hollows  in  her  throat 
and  shoulders,  hungry  angles  where  the  curves 
should  have  been,  and  her  face,  at  one  and  the 
same  time  was  too  white,  and  not  white  enough. 
Perhaps  it  might  better  be  described  by  saying 
that  I  lu  re  was  too  much  blue  showing  beneath  the 
waxed  lily  pall,,,-  ()f  her  cheeks  and  throat,  but 
the  (  lot  In  s  she  wore  yield  more  simply  to  descrip- 
tion.   The  cotton  "wrapper"  that  draped  her 
angular  body  had  once-been  blue  and  white,  too. 
It  was  gray  now — a  bleached,  toneless,  pattern- 
less  gray,  what  with  too  much  washing.  And 
yet,  at  that,  as  her  gaze  went  slowly  over  Mrs. 
Gresham's  slender  satin-swathed  figure,  from  the 
grenadier  hat   to  the  pointed,  gleaming  boots, 
her  eyes  failed  to  light  with  any  appreciation  of 

thai  perfeel  toilette.  Envy,  cupidity,  covetous- 
ness  not  one  single  hopeful  gleam' of  dissatis- 
faction with  her  own  wretched  stale  showed  in 
her  eyes.  She  seemed  only  to  be  wrestling  with 
her  strange  visitor's  stranger  question. 

"Cook  in  the  same  room  we  sleep  in,"  she 
e<  hoed  gravely.  And  then, a  lit  t  le  less  colorlessly : 
"Oh,  yes,  we  only  got  one  room." 

The  Statement  was  so  listless,  so  lifeless,  some- 
how, thai  fanny  Gresham  sighed  to  herself.  It 

was  the  old,  old  problem   the  utter  lack  of  spirit 

{CotUinutd  on  page  3  /2) 
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SYNOPSIS:  Alaire  Austin,  called  the  "Lone  Star  of 
Texas"  because  of  her  beauty,  loses  her  way  in  the 
desert.  Just  as  the  night  closes  in,  she  staggers  to  a 
water-hole,  and  into  the  arms  of  a  stranger,  David  Law, 
a  ranger,  waiting  there  to  capture  a  Mexican  murderer. 
Those  two,  Alaire  and  Law,  spend  the  night  together 
in  the  open.  On  the  evening  of  the  morrow  Law  cap- 
tures two  Mexicans.  One  is  Panfilo  Sanchez,  a  ranch 
hand  of  Alaire's.  Law  releases  him  at  her  request,  but 
the  man  tries  to  steal  h'is  horse,  and  Law  shoots  him. 
Arriving  home,  Alaire  and  her  husband,  "Young  Ed," 
quarrel  about  Law.  Then  Alaire  goes  to  La  Fena,  her 
ranch  in  the  war  zone  of  Mexico.  On  the  way  she  meets 
General  Longorio,  who  falls  in  love  with  her.  Mean- 
while Law  is  riding  out  with  Ricardo  Guzman  upon  the 
trail  of  two  cattle-thieves;  one  almost  kills  him;  the 
other  he  follows  back  to  "Young  Ed,"  who  lies  himself 
out  of  the  affair.  Later  Ed's  neighbor,  Tad  Lewis,  and 
the  cattle-thief,  Urbina,  return,  and  Ed  robs  Alaire  s 
safe  to  furnish  them  with  money  to  get  Guzman  out  of 
the  way.  Law  goes  to  Pueblo  in  search  of  Urbina,  and 
meets  Alaire,  eagerly  escaping  from  the  too-flattering 
attentions  of  Longorio.  She  and  Law  go  North  to- 
gether; he  refuses  the  hospitality  of  her  ranch  for  the 
night  at  the  journey's  end,  and  goes  on  to  Blaze  Jones's. 

IT  was  With  a  feeling  of  some  reluctance  that 
Dave  drove  up  to  Las  Palmas,  shortly  after 
the  lunch  hour,  for  he  had  no  desire  to  meet 
"Young  Ed."  However,  to  his  relief,  Aus- 
tin did  not  appear,  and  inasmuch  as  Alaire 
did  not  refer  to  her  husband  in  any  way 
Dave  decided  that  he  must  be  absent,  per- 
haps on  one  of  his  notorious  sprees. 

The  mistress  of  the  big  ranch  was  in  her  harness, 
having  at  once  resumed  her  neglected  duties. 
She  came  to  welcome  her  caller  in  a  short  khaki 
riding-suit;  her  feet  were  encased  in  tan  boots, 
she  wore  a  mannish  felt  hat  and  gauntlet  gloves, 
showing  that  she  had  spent  the  morning  in  the 
saddle.  Dave  thought  she  looked  exceedingly 
capable  and  business-like,  and  not  less  beautiful 
in  these  clothes;  he  feasted  his  eyes  covertly 
upon  her. 

"I  expected  you  for  luncheon,"  she  smiled, 
and  Dave  could  have  kicked  himself.  "I'm  just 
going  out  now.  If  you're  not  in  too  great  a  hurry 
to  go  home,  you  may  go  with  me." 
"That  would  be  fine,"  he  agreed. 
"  Come,then.  I  have  a  horse  for  you."  As  she 
led  the  way  back  toward  the  farm  buildings  she 
explained:  "I'm  selling  off  a  bunch  of  cattle. 
Benito  is  rounding  them  up  and  cutting  out  the 
best  ones." 

"You  keep  them,  I  reckon." 
"Always.    That's  how  I  improve  the  grade. 
You  will  see  a  splendid  herd  of  animals,  Mr.  Law 
—the  best  in  south  Texas.   I  suppose  you're  in- 
terested in  such  things." 

"  I'd  rather  watch  a  good  herd  of  stock  than  the 
best  show  in  New  York,"  he  told  her. 

When  they  came  to  the  corrals,  an  intricate 
series  of  pens  and  chutes  at  the  rear  of  the  out- 
buildings, Law  beheld  two  thoroughbred  horses 
standing  at  the  hitching  rail. 

"I'm  proud  of  my  horses,  too,"  said  Alaire. 
"  You  have  reason  to  be."  With  his  eyes  alight 
Dave  examined  the  fine  points  of  both  animals. 
He  ran  a  caressing  hand  over  them,  and  they 
recognized  in  him  a  friend. 

"These  beauties  were  raised  on  Kentucky  blue- 
glass.   Brother  and  sister,  aren't  they?" 

"Yes.  Montrose  and  Montrosa  are  their 
names.   The  horse  is  mine,  the  mare  is  yours." 


Alaire  Austin,  pausing  to  give  a  final  touch  to  the  table,  was  a  radiant  vision  in  evening  dress. 


Seeing  that  Dave  did  not  comprehend  the  full 
import  of  her  words  she  added:  "Yours  to  keep, 
I  mean.  You  must  make  another  Bessie  Belle 
out  of  her." 

"Mine?  Oh— ma'am!"  Law  turned  his  eyes 
from  Alaire  to  the  mare,  then  back  again. 
"You're  too  kind.   I  can't  take  her." 

"You  must." 

Dave  made  as  if  to  say  something,  but  was  too 
deeply  embarrassed.  Unable  to  tear  himself 
away  from  the  mare's  side,  he  continued  to  stroke 


her  shining  coat  while  she  turned  an  intelligent 
face  to  him,  showing  a  solitary  white  star  in  the 
center  of  her  forehead. 

"See!  She  is  nearly  the  same  color  as  Bessie 
Belle." 

"Yes'm!  I— I  want  her,  ma'am;  I'm  just  sick 
from  wanting  her,  but  —  won't  you  let  me  buy 
her?" 

"Oh,  I  wouldn't  sell  her."  Then,  as  Dave 
continued  to  yearn  over  the  animal,  like  a  small 
boy  tempted  beyond  his  strength,  Alaire  laughed. 
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"Ioweyou  something,  Mr.  Law,  and  ahorse  more 
or  less  means  very  little  to  me." 

He  yielded;  he  could  not  possibly  continue  his 
resistance,  and  in  his  happy  face  Alaire  took  her 
reward. 

The  mare  meanwhile  was  doubtfully  nosing  her 
new  master,  deciding  whether  or  not  she  liked 
him:  but  when  he  offered  her  a  cube  of  sugar 
her  uncertainties  disappeared,  and  they  became 
friends  then  and  there.  He  talked  to  her,  too,  in  a 
way  that  would  have  won  any  female  heart,  and 
it  was  plain  to  anyone  who  knew  horses  that  she 
began  to  consider  him  wholly  delightful.  Now, 
-Montrosa  was  a  sad  coquette,  but  this  man  seemed 
to  say,  "  Rosa,  you  rogue,  if  vou  try  your  airs  with 
me  I  will  out-flirt  you."  Who  could  resist  such  a 
person?   Why,  the  touch  of  his  hand  was  posi- 
tively thrilling.    He  was  gentle,  but  masterful, 
and— he  had  a  delicious  smell.  Rosa  felt  that  she 
understood  him  perfectly,  and  was  enraptured  to 
discover  that  he  understood  her.  There  was  some 
satisfaction  in  knowing  such  a  man. 

"You  do  speak  their  language,"  Alaire  said, 
after  she  had  watched  them  for  a  few  minutes. 
*\ou  have  bewitched  the  creature."  Dave 
nodded  silently,  and  his  face  was  young.  Then 

half  to  herself  the  woman  murmured:  "Yes  you 
have  a  heart." 

"I  beg  pardon?" 

{" Nothing.   I'm  glad  you  like  her." 
"Do  you  mind  if  I  call  her  something  else  than 
Rosa,  just  to  myself?" 

"  Why,  she's  yours.  Don't  you  like  the  name?  " 
"Oh,  yes!  But-^ee!"  Dave  laid  a  finger  upon 
Montrosa  s  forehead.  £iShe  wears  a  lone  star 
and  I  d  like  to  call  her  that— The  Lone  Star."  ' 
Alaire'  smiled  in  tacit  assent;  then  when  the 
two  friends  had  completely  established  their 
intimacy,  she  mounted  her  own  horse  and  led  the 
way  to  the  round-up. 

Dave's  unbounded  delight  filled  the  mistress 
of  Las  Palmas  with  the  keenest  pleasure.  He 
laughed,  he  hummed  snatches  of  songs,  he  kept 
up  a  chatter  addressed  as  much  to  the  mare 
as  to  his  companion,  and  under  it  Montrosa 
romped  like  a  tomboy.  It  was  gratifying  to 
meet  with  such  appreciation  as  this;  Alaire  felt 
warm  and  friendly  to  the  whole  world,  and  de- 
cided that  out  of  her  abundance  she  must  do 
more  for  other  people. 

Of  course  Dave  had  to  tell  of  Don  Ricardo's 
thoughtful  gift,  and  concluded  by  saying: 

"I  think  this  must  be  my  birthday,  although 
it  doesn  t  fit  in  with  the  calendar." 

"Don  Ricardo  has  his  enemies,  but  he  is  a 
good-hearted  old  man." 
''Ya!"   Dave  agreed,  then  more  gravely; 
I  m  sorry  I  let  him  go  across  the  river."  There 
was  a  pause.    "If  anybody  harms  him  I  reckon 
I  II  have  a  feud  on  my  hands,  for  I'm  a  grateful 
•person." 

"  I  believe  it.  I  can  see  that  you  are  loyal." 
I  was  starved  on  sentiment  when  I  was  little, 
but  it  s  in  me,  bigger  than  a  skinned  ox.  They 
>ay  gratitude  is  an  elemental,  primitive  emo- 
tion " 

"Perhaps  that's  why  it  is  so  rare,  nowadays  " 
said  Alaire,  not  more  than  half  in  jest. 

£nd  ?  rare?"  Dave  looked  up  keenly. 

WON  You  have  certainly  laid  up  a  store  of  it 
to-day."  ' 

Benito  and  his  men  had  rounded  up  perhaps 
three  thousand  head  of  cattle,  when  Alaire  and 
her  companion  appeared,  and  they  were  in  the 
process  of  "cutting  out."    Assembled  near  a 
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flowing  wt 
the  herd  wa 
horsemen  wh« 
driving  back 
Henito's  |mt.* 
best  animal*  i 
ture.  It  in 
rou.v  en  t hush 
was  fat  and  h< 
the  incessant, 
blood-stirring, 
like  centaur*, 
whirlinir  their 


the 


gave  life  to  a  shallow  pond, 
d  together  by  a  half-dozen 
its  outskirts,  heading  off  and 
strays.  Other  men,  under 
din-Minn,  were  isolating  the 
ending  them  back  to  the  pas- 
mimated  scene,  one  fitted  to 
i  any  plainsman,  for  the  stock 
,  there  were  many  calves,  and 
ling  complaint  of  the  herd  was 
e  /'almas  cowboys  rode 
blifig,  dodging,  yelling,  and 
like  i  .  !;<  ,  the  air  was  drum- 


ming   to  swift 
hoof-beats,  and 
over  all  was  the 
hoarse,  unceasing 
undertone  from 
countless  bovine 
throats.  Out  near 
the  grub-wagon 
the  remuda  was 
grazing,  and 
thither  at  inter- 
vals came  the  per- 
spiring horsemen 
to   change  their 
mounts. 

Benito,  wet, 
dusty  and  tired, 
rode  up  to  his  em- 
ployer to  report 
progress. 

"Diosf  This  is 
hot  work  for  an 
old  man.  We  will 
never  finish  by 
dark,"  said  he, 
whereupon  Law 
promptly  vol- 
unteered his  ser- 
vices. 

"Lend  me  your 
rope,  Benito,  'til  I 
get  another  cabal- 
lo." 

"Eh?  That 
Montrosa  is  the 
best  cutting  horse 
on  Las  Palmas." 

But  Dave  shook 
his  head,  vigorous- 
ly.   "I  wouldn't 
risk   her  among 
those  gopher 
holes."    He  slid 
out  of  his  seat  and, 
with    an  arm 
around  the  mare's 
neck,  whispered 
into  her  ear,  "We 
won't  have  any 
broken  legs  and 
broken  hearts,  will 
we,  honey  girl?" 
Rosa  answered  by 
nosing  the  speaker 
over  with  brazen 
familiarity,  then 
when  he  had  re- 
moved her  equip- 
ment and  turned 
away,  dragging 
her   saddle,  she 
followed    at  his 
heels  like  a  dog. 

"  Diablo!  He  has 
a  way  with  horses, 
hasn't  he?"  Be- 
nito grinned. 
"Now  that  Mont- 
rosa is  wilder  than 
a  deer." 

Alaire  rode  into 
the  herd  with  her 


"What',  this  I  hear?    Ricardo  Guzman',  body?"    It  wa,  the  Mexican  general  who  .poke. 


foreman,  while  Dave  settled  his  loop  over  a 
buckskin,  preparatory  to  joining  the  cowboys. 

I  DC  giant  herd  milled  and  eddied,  revolving 
like  a  vast  pool  of  deep,  .swift  water.  The  bulls 
were  quarrelsome,  the  steers  were  stubborn,  and 
the  wel  cows  were  distracted.    Motherless  calves 

•lodged  about  i„  bewilderment.  In  and  out  of 
I  his  ron  fusion  the  cowboys  rode,  following  the 

animali  iele<  ted  for  separation,  forcing  them  out 
•••i'Ii  devious  turnings  and  t  wirings,  and  then  run- 
ning them  madly  in  a  series  of  break-neck  crescent 

,|;|  "v,  r  Ih'l  •  and  Iiiiiiii.io.  I.s,  through  dust 
and  bra  h,  until  they  had  joined  the  smaller  herd 
'  Choice  animali  Which  were  to  remain  00  the 
r  mr  h  K  was  swift,  sweaty,  exhausting  work,  the 
I  "id  these  Mexicans  loved,  for  it  was  not  only 


spectacular,  but  held  an  element  of  danger. 
Once  he  had  secured  a  pony,  Dave  Law  made 
himself  one  of  them. 

Alaire  sal  her  horse  in  the  heart  of  the  crowding 
herd,  with  a  sea  of  rolling  eyes,  lolling  tongucs\ 
and  dashing  horns  all  about  her,  and  watched  the 
Ranger.    (Jood  riding  she  was  accustomed  to; 

the  horses  of  Las  Palmas  were  trained  to  this 

work  as  bird-dogs  are  trained  to  theirs;  they 
biew  how  to  follow  a  steer  and,  as  Ed  Austin 

boa  ited,  "turn  on  a  dime  with  a  nickel  to  spare." 

bUl  Law,  il  appeared,  was  a  born  horseman,  and 

eemed  to  Inspire  his  mount  with  an  exceptional 

eagerness  and  intelligence.  In  spile  of  the  man's 
Umi  tual  size  he  rode  like  a  feather;  he  was  grace 

and  life  and  youth  personified;  now  he  sat  as 


Heart  of  the  Sunset 


Ed,"  cried  Alaire,  as  she  turned  fro*  her  husband,  telephoning  that  Americans  had  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  into  Mexico  after  Ricardo's  body. 


erect  in  his  saddle  as  a  swaying  reed;  again,  he 
stretched  himself  out  like  a  whiplash.  Once  he 
had  begun  the  work,  he  would  not  stop. 

All  that  afternoon  the  cowboys  labored,  and 
towards  sundown  the  depleted  herd  was  driven 
to  the  water.  It  moved  thither  in  a  restless, 
thirsty  mass;  it  churned  the  shallow  pond  to 
milk,  and  from  a  high  knoll,  where  Alaire  had 
taken  her  stand,  she  looked  down  upon  a  vast 
undulating  carpet,  many  acres  in  extent,  formed 
by  the  backs  of  living  creatures.  The  voice  of 
these  cattle  was  like  the  bass  rumble  of  the  sea, 
steady,  heavy-droning,  ceaseless. 

Then  through  the  cool  twilight  came  the  drive 
to  the  next  pasture,  and  here  the  patience  of  the 
cowboys  was  taxed  to  the  utmost,  for  as  the 


stronger  members  of  the  herd  forged  ahead,  the 
wearied,  worried,  littlest  members  fell  behind. 
Their  joints  were  limber,  and  their  legs  unsteady  ; 
one  and  all  were  orphaned,  too,  for  in  that  babel 
of  sound  no  untrained  ears  could  catch  a  mother  s 
low.  A  mile  of  this,  and  the  whole  rear  guard  was 
composed  of  plaintive,  wet-eyed,  little  calves 
who  made  slower  and  slower  progress.  Some  of 
them  were  stubborn  and  risked  all  upon  a  spirited 
dash  back  towards  the  homes  they  were  leaving 
and  towards  the  mothers  who  would  not  answer. 
It  took  hard,  sharp  riding  to  run  them  down,  for 
they  fled  like  rabbits,  bolting  through  pnckly- 
pear  and  scrub,  their  tails  bravely  aloft,  their  stiff 
legs  flying.  Others,  too  tired  and  thirsty  to  go 
further,  lay  down  and  refused  to  budge,  and  these 
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had  to  be  carried  over  the  saddle- 
horn,  until  they  had  rested.    Some  t 
hid  themselves  cunningly  in  the  mcs- 
quite  clumps  or  burrowed  into  the 

coarse  sagauisla  grass. 

But  now  those  swarthy,  dare-devil 
riders  were  as  gentle  as  women;  they 
urge*  1  the  tiny  youngsters  onward  with 
harmless  switches  or  with  painless 
blows  from  loose-coiled  riatas;  they 
picked  them  up  in  their  arms  and 
rode  with  them. 

Once  through  the  gate  and  safe 
inside  the  restraining  pasture  fence, 
the  herd  was  allowed  to  settle  down. 
Then  began  a  patient  search  by  out- 
raged mothers,  a  series  of  mournful 
quests  that  were  destined  to  continue 
far  into  the  night;  endless  nosings 
and  sniffings  and  caressings,  which 
would  keep  up  until  each  cow  had 
found  her  own,  until  each  calf  was' 
butting  its  head  against  maternal  ribs 
and  gaining  that  consolation  which  it 
craved. 

A  new  moon  was  swinging  in  the 
sky  as  Alaire  and  Dave  rode  back 
towards  Las  Palmas.  The  dry,  gray 
grass  was  beginning  to  jewel  with 
dew;  the  paths  were  ribbons  of  silver 
between  dark  blots  of  ink  where  the 
bushes  grew.  Behind  rose  the  jingle 
of  spurs  and  bridles,  the  creak  of 
leather,  the  voices  of  men.  It  was 
an  hour  in  which  to  talk  freely,  an 
environment  suited  to  confidences, 
and  Dave  Law  was  happier  than  he 
had  been  for  years.  He  closed  his 
eyes  to  the  future,  he  stopped  his 
ears  to  misgivings;  with  a  song  in  his 
heart,  he  rode  at  the  stirrup  of  the 
woman  he  adored. 

How  or  when  Alaire  Austin  came 
to  feel  that  this  man  loved  her,  she 
never  knew.    Certainly,  he  gave  no 
voice  to  his  feeling  save,  perhaps,  by 
some  unconscious  tone  or  trick  of 
speech;  rather,  the  knowledge  came 
to  her  intuitively,  as  the  result  of 
some    subconscious    interchange  _  of 
thought,  some  responsive  vibration, 
which   only   a   psychologist  could 
analyze.     However  it  was,  Alaire 
knew  to-night  that  she  was  dear  to 
her  companion,  and  strange  to  say 
this  certainly  did  not  disturb  her. 
"Inasmuch  as  the  thing  existed,  why 
deny  its  right  to  exist?"  she  asked 
herself.   Since  it  was  in  nowise  dis- 
honorable, how  could  it  be  wrong, 
provided  it  went  no  farther?  Alaire 
had  been  repelled  by  Luis  Longorio's 
evident  love  for  her,  but  a  similar 
emotion  in  this  man's  breast  had  quite 
the  opposite  effect.    She  was  eager 
for  friendship,  hungry  for  affection, 
starved  for  that  worship  which  every 
woman  lives  upon.   Having  a  whole- 
some confidence  in  her  own  strength 
of  character,  and  complete  faith  in 
Law's  sense  of  honor,  she  was  neither 
alarmed  nor  offended. 
For  the  first  time  in  years  she  allowed  her  inti- 
mate thoughts  free  expression,  and  spoke  of  her 
'  hopes,  her  interests,  and  her  efforts;  under  the 
spell  of  the  moonlight  she  even  confided  some- 
thing about  those  dreams  that  kept  her  company 
and°robbed  her  world  of  its  sordidness.  Dave 
Law  discovered  that  she  lived  in  a  fanciful  land 
of  unrealities,  and  the  glimpse  he  gained  of  it  was 
delightful.  . 

Supper  was  waiting  when  they  arrived  at  Las 
Palmas  and  Dolores  announced  that  "Young  Ed  " 
had  telephoned  from  the  Lewis  ranch  that  he 
would  not  be  home.  Yielding  to  a  sudden  im- 
pulse Alaire  said  to  her  companion:  "You  must 
dine  with  me.  Dolores  will  show  you  to  a  room. 
I  will  be  ready  in  half  an  hour." 
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P,1~  w* d"i,b'       ££C  r.£t  y«r7  who h  italingIy  confeMed  the  objecf  of  her  vitit 

7    P  Uave  „n  I  here,     .be  continued,     he  and  father    have  gone  away."     "But  he  mu,t  be  wa. 


Di 


I,  but  it  was  not  in  human  nature 
cr,  as  he  washed  himself  and 
I  a  moment  of  misgivings, 
ant  be  asked  himself  wherein  he 
re  was  no  law  which 
,  provided  he  kept 
voi<  <■  did  not  argue 
uietcd  and  restless 
om  waiting  for  his 


ight  to 
Theii 


Austin  ranch-h 


offered  a  contract  to 

try  homes,  "  Young 
ansion  for  hi.->  bride, 


and  in  the  latter  years  Alain-  had  remodeled  and 
changed  it  to  suit  her  own  ideas.  The  verandas 
Were  wide,  the  rooms  large  and  cool  and  open; 
polished  floors,  brilliant  grass  mats,  and  easy 
WlCkef  furniture  gave  it  a  further  airiness.  The 
place  was  comfortable,  luxurious;  yet  it  was  a 
home,  and  it  had  an  atmosphere. 

Not  for  many  years  had  Dave  Law  been  a  guest 
'-mud  such  surroundings,  and  as  the  moments 
dragged  CRD  be  began  to  feel  more  and  more  out  of 
place.  With  growing  discomfort  he  realized  thai 

the  mistress  of  this  residence  was  the  richest 
woman  in  all  this  part  of  Texas,  and  that  he  was 


"Oh,  I  thought  you  were  calling  on  me."  Paloma 
warned  at  once,"  protested  Alairc. 


little  better  than  a  tramp.  His  free  life,  his  lac  k 
of  care  and  responsibility,  had  bred  in  him  a 
certain  contempt  for  money;  nevertheless,  when, 
through  the  door  to  the  dining-room  he  saw 
Alairc  pause  to  give  a  final  touch  to  the  table,  he 
was  tempted  to  beat  an  ignominious  retreat,  for 
she  was  a  radiant  vision  in  evening  dress.  She  was 
stalely,  beautiful;  her  hair  was  worn  high,  her 
arms  were  hare  underneath  a  shimmer  of  lace, 
her  gown  exposed  a  throat  round  and  smooth  and' 
adorable,  tn  reality,  she  was  simply  dad,  hut  to 
the  Ranger'.,  Untrained  eye  she  seemed  regal,  and 
(Contimtfd  on  page  sm) 


Making 
a 

Criminal 

By 

A.Brisbane 

D  by 

Ma  ry£llen  Sigsbee 

YOU  have  seen  six  of  ten  pictures  that  tell 
the  "Making  of  a  Criminal."    You  see  two 
more  today. 
Making  a  Criminal  is  simple,  far  simpler 
than  making  a  biscuit  or  a  beer  bottle. 
You  have  seen  the  criminal  at  his  birth.    For  a  few 
moments,  not  more,  of  his  entire  life,  he  was  a  normal, 
healthy  human  being.    Nature  gave  him  the  start, 
but  civilization  refused  him  all  the  rest. 

He  was  born  in  a  one-room  tenement,  with  little  air 
and  no  sunlight.  Five  or  six  children  had  been  born 
of  his  mother  in  the  same  room  before  him.  Before 
he  could  walk  he  was  carried  down  by  an  older  sister 
to  play  in  the  filth  of  the  gutter.  Later  he  moved  from 
the  gutter  to  the  sidewalk  where  his  childish  "Sport" 
was  learning  to  gamble  for  the  few  pennies  that  he  and 
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His  Capture 

Our  city  criminal  is  a  combination  of  weak  muscle  and  tubercular  germs.    And  before  long  his  career  is  interrupted. 


His  Temptation 

Cold  and  hungry,  the  future  criminal  stands  in  the  presence  of  tempta- 
tion: the  glass  protecting  the  jewelry  is  thin.    He  breaks  in  and  steals. 

his  friends  could  get.  He  passed  from  the  sidewalk 
into  the  saloon  when  he  was  old  enough,  and  that 
became  his  club. 

At  every  step  he  had  too  little  to  eat  and  the 
wrong  food,  too  little  fresh  air,  too  little  exercise,  too 
little  sunlight,  too  little  kindness. 

Occasionally  he  worked,  a  little.  The  making  of 
a  criminal  does  not  build  up  a  body  fit  for  hard  work. 
Criminals  are  weak  and  feeble,  as  you  will  learn  if 
you  sit  on  the  bench  with  some  judge  and  watch 
him  send  to  jail  with  solemn  rebuke  "fierce  bur- 
glars," white-faced  and  weighing  about  125  pounds 
each. 

You  have  seen  this  particular  criminal  in  his  good 
days,  when  he  had  worked.  You  have  seen  him  in 
his  bad  days,  sleeping  out  of  doors  at  night  in  the 
cold,  because,  weak  and  not  desirable,  he  was  the 
first  to  be  discharged,  or  because,  weak  in  purpose  as 
in  body,  he  could  not  stick  to  his  job. 

The  first  cold  season  of  sleeping  out  of  doors  on  a 
bench,  under  a  bridge  arch,  or  beneath  an  empty 
truck  is  a  very  important  period,  in  the  making  of  a 
criminal. 

Finally,  when  the  starved  brain  begins  to  mutter 
"I  couldn't  be  worse  than  I  am,"  the  criminal  takes 
the  step  that  does  make  him  worse  than  he  was. 
Worse  for  society  at  least,  for  he  ceases  to  be  a 
harmless,  starved  creature. 

IN  the  first  of  today's  pictures  you  see  your 
criminal  in  the  making,  about  to  make  civilized 
society  become  interested  in  him. 

When  he  first  lay  beside  his  mother  in  the  filthy 
bed,  gasping  for  breath  in  foul  air,  society  was  not  at 
all  interested  in  the  fact  that  a  human  being  might 
be  .saved  by  a  little  food,  fresh  air,  and  sunlight. 

When  he  rolled  in  the  filth  of  the  gutter,  with  the 
mud  on  his  white  baby  face,  and  the  scab  in  his  hair, 
(Continued  on  page  528) 
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The  Silent  Drama 


Illustrated  by 


And  there  Lindley  was,  once  a  gentleman,  now  a  rough-rider,  writhing  in  boredom.    The  only  luxury  he  had  was  the  remembrance  of  the  girl  who  had  said:  "Ah!' 


THF.  lonely  young  man,  flat  on  his  back 
in  the  vast  Western  prairie,  was  dis- 
pleased with  the  prairie  in  particular 
and  the  universe  in  general.  He  was 
not  afraid  of  the  blasphemy  of  saying 
so.  Usually  his  protests  were  confined 
to  the  mute  protests  of  meditation. 
Sometimes  he  growled  aloud  for  company,  and 
the  cattle  were  used  to  his  mumbling.  But  to- 
night— suddenly  he  sat  up  in  his  blanket  and 
exclaimed  with  delight:  "Ah!" 

The  nearest  of  the  herd  stopped  chewing  the 
cud  at  the  sound  of  his  voice,  then  went  on  chew- 
ing. The  broncho  lifted  his  lawn-mower  head 
and  grinned  across  a  mouthful  of  alfalfa;  then 
went  on  mowing.  The  young  man  paid  them  no 
heed.  He  spoke  again  with  different  inflections, 
both  rising  and  falling. 
"A-ah?  No!  A-ah!" 

He  said  "Ah!"  several  times  in  various  ways 
with  various  smiles,  invisible  in  the  dark,  but 
audible  in  his  tone.  If  a  man  had  heard  him  he 
would  have  tapped  his  forehead  and  murmured 
with  pity:  "Too  bad.   Nobody  home!" 

The  cattle  could  not  tap  their  foreheads  except 
with  their  hind  feet,  and  that  did  not  mean  the 
same  thing  quite.  Still  the  cattle  knew  he  was 
crazy.  They  knew  that  all  bipeds  were  cra/.y. 
Hut  they  had  to  be  humored. 

After  a  while  the  young  man  ceased  to 
chortle  "Ah!"  He  looked  about  him,  growled 
something  that  sounded  like  "Oh  well!"  but 
wasn't.  Then  he  flop|*-d  back  on  his  back, 
cursing  the  flat  earth  which  had  no  horizon  but 
merely  spread  aUmt  him  in  all  directions.  It 
was  like  an  enormous,  ugly,  dirty  jute  rug  fring- 


flat,  white,  slimy  thing  resembling  some  of  the 


impossible  fish  that  gape  in  the  Aquarium  in 
New  York. 

Young  Lindley  would  have  been  glad  to  be 
even  in  the  Aquarium  for  the  sake  of  being  in 
New  York,  or  anywhere  but  where  he  was.  He 
was  homesick  for  a  sky-line  or  a  horizon  and  a  lot 
of  people.  He  hated  the  life  he  led.  He  hated  the 
immense  herd  that  cumbered  the  ground,  sleep- 
ing or  grazing  in  the  dark;  it  was  like  a  multitude 
of  locomotives  with  steam  always  up  and  no  engi- 
neers on  board;  gifted  with  the  power  to  get 
going  but  without  sense  enough  to  stop. 

The  other  day  there  had  been  a  wild  stampede 
about  nothing  at  all.  One  cowboy  and  a  hundred 
steers  had  been  trampled  to  death  before  the 
idiots  forgot  what  had  frightened  them  and  fell  to 
grazing. 

Last  winter  in  a  blizzard  there  had  been  a 
"drift."  The  herd  had  stampeded  with  hardly 
more  speed  than  a  glacier  and  hardly  less  power. 
The  cowboys  could  save  it  from  one  wholesale 
suicide  only  by  driving  it  in  a  circle  till  it  was 
exhausted,  and  filled  a  gully  level  with  its  own 
dead. 

So  young  Lindley  abominated  the  herd,  de- 
spised  and  feared  it. 

To-night  lie  was  off  watch,  and  off  his  feed,  and 
i  hi  prairie  ennui  of  the  pitiless  levels  had  flattened 
him  out,  soul  and  body. 

Mere  he  was  what  he  had  hoped  to  be — a  cow- 
hoy;  and  his  cake  was  dough. 

HC  Wondered  why  be  had  been  lured  across  a 
continent  to  this  hideous  place,  lie  might  have 
■topped  at  home  and  had  some  pleasure  and 
profil  "ul  of  his  little  patrimony,  instead  of  sink- 
ing it  in  t  bis  ne\  er  to  be  sufficiently  cursed  ranch. 

He  had  pent  all  he  had  inherited,  or  should  ever 
inherit,  and  all  he  had  to  show  for  it  was  a  half- 
interest  in  a  smelly  rowyard,  and  a  bunch  Ol 


beeves.  And  the  glory  he  had  purchased  was  the 
privilege  of  being  the  bally  valet  of  a  cattle  com- 
munity. 

He  laid  the  blame  for  this  downfall  on  popular 
fiction.  Lying  authors  had  been  the  press-agents 
of  this  prairie-bunco. 

For  literature  has  its  come-ons  no  less  than 
other  forms  of  deception.  It  is  a  sort  of  green 
goods  that  looks  like  the  real  thing  till  you  try  to 
pass  it.  In  Lindley 's  jaded  eyes  the  cowboys  of 
fiction  had  no  kinship  with  the  cowboys  of  life. 
The  cowboys  were  the  invention  of  the  book  boys, 
as  much  of  a  legend  as  the  fairies  of  Ireland. 

The  cattlemen  Lindley  had  met  up  with  were 
just  what  he  might  have  expected  of  persons 
whose  time  was  spent  in  intimate  and  almost 
exclusive  association  with  cattle.  He  had  lis- 
tened in  vain  for  some  of  that  fascinating  dialect 
or  that  alluring  metaphor  the  cowboys  use  in 
print.  The  humor  he  had  heard  was  humor  by 
intention  and  acclamation.  The  food  was  tough 
and  dirty  and  indigestible.  The  coffee  was  dish- 
water, "net  up"  on  fires  built  of  "buffalo  chips" 

the  one  poetical  term  he  had  encountered, 
blankets  were  dirty,  hot  in  hot  weather,  cold  in 
cold.  Baths?— who  ever  bathed?  and  if  so,  when, 
where,  how? 

Where  were  those  calm,  classic  gamblers  and 
those  fatal  hells  where  smoking  revolvers  barked 
and  bit?  There  was  a  little  card-playing  on  the 
prairie,  some  dominoes  and  checkers  in  the  ranch 
house,  and  in  town  a  little  village  poker  in  the 
back  room  of  saloons  where  men  in  shirt  sleeves 
and  suspenders  splashed  tobacco  juice  copiously, 
and  lost  small  stakes  and  lost  them  hard. 

'I  he  guns,  which  played  such  a  part  in  the  Illus- 
trations, were  as  forbidden  here  as  in  boston.  In 
one  week  of  New  York  there  was  more  street 
shoot  ing  than  in  a  cycle  of  Out  I  [ere. 
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She  seemed  to  come  and  sit  down  before  the  little  fire.    He  could  see  the  stars  and  the  moon,  through  her  as  he  looked  up.    But  she  was  there. 


Not  once  had  he  seen  a  sombrero  or  a  pair  of 
those  flaring  laced-up  trousers  that  looked  so 
fetching  in  half-tone. 

The  dashing  cowgirl  was  a  myth  too;  the 
women  of  the  region  were  but  farmers'  wives  and 
daughters  after  all ;  their  complexions  showed  the 
usual  influence  of  sun  and  wind  on  human  hide. 

The  belle  of  the  region  was  the  foreman's 
daughter,  Patience  Gorse,  known  as  "Patsy 
Goose."  She  was  the  belle  because  there  were 
almost  no  rivals. 

Patsy  had  made  great  fun  of  young  Lindley 
when  he  first  arrived  with  a  suitcase  full  of  re- 
volvers and  a  heart  full  of  illusions.  He  had 
thought  her  a  gawky  farmhand  then.  But  the 
longer  he  stayed  and  the  less  he  saw  of  other 
women  the  more  beautiful  Patsy  became.  The 
longer  he  stayed,  and  the  more  she  saw  of  other 
men  the  better  she  liked  him. 

Robinson  Crusoe  would  have  thought  the 
Swedish  giantess  a  Venus,  and  Lindley  had  been 
gradually  idealizing  Patsy.  He  was  beginning 
to  believe  that  he  could  not  live  without  her. 
Last  night  he  had  even  taken  her  to  town  to  "  see 
a  show."  They  had  ridden  in  in  the  buggy  with  a 
team  of  broncos  that  bucked  in  opposite  direc- 
tions like  chained  birds  rather  than  horses.  But 
they  meant  nothing  wrong  and  rarely  spilled 
their  passengers. 

Lindley  had  ridden  in  alone  to  see  many  shows, 
and  returned  to  Patsy,  comparing  her,  all  to  her 
advantage,  with  the  worn-out  exuberant  bur- 
lesque "queens"  that  visited  the  Beatonsburg 
"Opera  House."  He  had  taken  Patsy  to  see  last 
night's  show  because  it  was  announced  as  re- 
spectable. 

Beatonsburg  was  a  notoriously  bad  theater-town 
for  good  plays.  It  was  visited  by  first-class  com- 
panies only  when  it  saved  an  all-night  jump  on 


the  way  to  and  from  the  Pacific  Coast.  Last 
night  no  less  a  star  than  Mrs.  Clare  Macready 
had  appeared  there  for  that  reason,  fresh  from 
her  New  York  and  Chicago  triumphs  in  "  Coward- 
ice" and  on  her  way  to  San  Francisco. 

The  poor  actors,  many  of  them  famous  on 
Broadway,  were  ill  at  ease  in  Beatonsburg,  and 
Beatonsburgers  were  ill  at  ease  with  them.  Lind- 
ley alone  had  delighted  in  them. 

The  theater,  as  is  the  case  in  those  towns  where 
opera  is  never  housed,  was  called  an  opera  house. 
It  had  been  built  for  a  barn.  Later  a  magnificent 
hayloft  had  been  turned  into  a  highly  inflamma- 
ble auditorium,  and  the  comfortable  stalls  below 
had  been  made  into  dressing-rooms  for  actors. 
But  it  might  have  been  the  Comedie  Francaise  for 
all  Lindley  knew  once  the  curtain  rose. 

There  had  always  been  for  him  a  reality  be- 
yond realism  in  the  world  beyond  the  footlights. 
He  who  never  shed  a  tear  for  any  of  his  own  woes, 
wept  like  a  girl  at  stage  griefs.  Even  a  beautiful 
line  or  an  exquisitely  chosen  word  would  bring 
the  wet  to  his  eyelids.  He  was  ashamed  always, 
but  rapturously  ashamed. 

It  had  been  a  long  while,  and  it  seemed  a  longer 
while,  since  he  had  seen  a  good  example  of  the 
modern  drama.  He  had  never  thrilled  at  the 
classics,  where  each  character  in  the  author's  oil- 
smelling  rhetoric,  pumps  out  his  emotions. 
Soliloquy  and  aside  were  to  him  as  unreal  on  the 
stage  as  off — always  excepting  Shakespeare,  to 
whom  he  granted  a  god-like  license  because  of  his 
god-like  utterances. 

Lindley  believed  that  the  blank  verse  drama 
belonged  to  the  past  and  should  be  left  there. 
It  was  as  immortal  as  the  Pyramids  and  as  unde- 
sirable to  imitate.  He  admired  the  modern  drama 
with  its  emotions  vividly  implied,  as  silent  vol- 
canoes imply  their  subterrene  hells,  only  by  the 


bitter  reticence  about  their  mouths.  He  felt 
that  it  was  quite  as  great  to  be  real  as  to  be  ideal. 
He  believed  that  there  was  as  much  art  in  ex- 
pressing an  emotion  by  a  noble  silence,  or  a  shrug 
of  the  shoulders,  or  a  clenching  and  unclenching 
of  the  hands  as  in  spouting  forth  in  flowery 
metaphors. 

Last  night  he  had  seen  the  very  model  of  the 
modern  ideal  when,  with  one  syllable,  a  volume 
of  meaning  had  been  delicately  exploded.  It  was 
not  the  famous  star  who  had  stirred  him.  It  was 
one  of  the  least  of  her  cast.  She  played  the  girl 
the  hero  was  engaged  to,  the  girl  he  jilted  for  the 
heroine — as  Lindley  feared  he  himself  was  going 
to  jilt  Patsy. 

In  the  play  the  hero  befriended  a  woman  in 
distress  and  disrepute.  Later  he  was  justifying 
himself  to  the  family  of  his  betrothed.  He  had 
much  to  say  of  lofty  motives,  of  humanity,  of 
Christlike  forgiveness,  and  Samaritanism.  At 
the  height  of  his  eloquence  he  made  a  casual 
reference  to  the  fact  that  the  woman  was  pretty. 

The  innocent  and  silent  fiancee  said:  "  Ah! " 

That  was  all.  Just  "Ah!"  Simply  that  and 
nothing  more. 

What  more  was  needed?  It  was  like  a  sudden 
searchlight  flashed  on  a  dark  place.  It  crumpled 
up  the  hero,  dismayed  him  by  revealing  motives 
that  even  he  had  not  suspected.  And  it  illumi- 
nated the  fiancee  with  the  vividness  of  a  spot- 
light. She  was  nobody's  fool.  She  knew  a  thing 
or  two.  She  was  not  garrulous.  She  could  let 
well  enough  alone.  She  had  an  exquisite  sense 
of  humor. 

To  Lindley  this  one  "Ah!"  was  the  very  sym- 
bol and  triumph  of  the  modern  drama.  He  would 
like  to  play  in  plays  like  that— especially  if  he 
could  play  in  the  same  company  with  the  girl  who 
achieved  that  tremendous  "Ah!" 
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It  was  her  first  speech  in  the  play  and  almost 
her  last,  but  her. beauty  had  been  holding  his 
eyes  from  the  nioment  she  entered  the  room. 
Even  her  greeting  of  the  hero  had  been  only  a 
pleasant  lifting  of  the  eyebrows  and  a  smile,  and 
a  quiet  thrusting  out  of  her  hand  to  clasp  his.' 

But  she  knew  how  to  do  those  extraordina- 
rily difficult  things— to  enter  a  room  and  look 
pleased,  to  say  "How  d'you  do?"  with  the 
eyes;  to  sit  down  and  stay  put;  to  listen  and  not 
fidget;  to  paint  character  with  a  gesture  and  to 
give  importance  to  a  glance.    For  the  first  time 
Lmdley  realized  how  marvelous  a  thing  motion 
is,  how  glorious  it  is  to  walk  or  look  with  elo- 
quence and  with  grace.   How  little  of  either  poor 
Patsy  had!    He  had  grown  used  to  Patsy  and 
to  the  absence  of  dozens  of  things  that  he  had 
once  thought  all  important.    In  the  theater  he 
grew  abruptly  homesick,  so  homesick  that  he 
wanted  to  dash  for  the  eastbound  express,  instead 
of  untying  those  maniac  mustangs  from  the 
hitching  rail  outside  the  Court  House,  and  taking 
Patsy  back  to  the  ranch  house. 

But  he  took  Patsy  home,  of  course.  Patsy 
did  not  like  the  play.  Her  inability  to  rise  to  it 
discouraged  him  more  than  anvthing  she  had 
done  or  failed  to  do  since  he  had— vesterday  he 
would  have  said  "  fallen  in  love  with  her,"  now 
he  said,  "got  accustomed  to  having  her  around 
all  the  time." 

Patsy  had  scented  Lindlev's  excitement  over 
the  girl  who  said  "Ah'."  She  had  seen  him  sit 
up  and  take  notice  when  the  creature  came  on. 
She  had  studied  his  face  when  it  brightened  with 
interest  as  with  a  ray  of  limelight. 

She  had  been  jealous  for  a  while,  then  she  had 
realized  that  the  actorine  was  going  on  about  her 
business  and  would  not  trouble  Beatonsburg 
again.  She  was  not  one  to  "make  a  fuss  about 
something  that  was  over  and  done  with." 

The  drive  home  was  long  enough  for  Patsy  to 
grow  sentimental  again.   It  was  the  ancient  and 
honorable  custom  for  a  fellow  who  took  a  girl 
driving  to  keep  his 
free  arm  around  her 
when  they  were  not 
passing  anybody. 
J*ugg}'  riding  meant 
huggy  riding.  Lind- 
ley   had  always 
obliged  her.  To- 
night   he  was 
strangely  neglectful. 

She  gave  him  all 
the  encouragement 
and  reminders  that 
even  her  notions  of 
tact  permitted.  But 
he  drove  with  both 
hands.    He  knew 
what  she  expected, 
but  he  was  helpless 
with  lack  of  enthus- 
iasm.   He  tried  to 
be   polite,  but  he 
simply  could  not 
spoon.    And  he  was 
not  exactly  a  fiancd, 
though  it  had  been 
more  or  less  assumed 
that  he  was  "going 
with"  Patsy.  It  had 
Ix-en  especially  as- 
sumed by  Patsy  and 
her  "Paw." 

One  day  her  Paw 
had  said  to  the  two 
of  them:  "  I  low  long 
arc  you-all  allowin' 
to  shilly-shally  this- 
a-way?  When  I  was 
young,  folks  seem  to 
had  more 
tion." 

Lindley  hail  mur- 
mured something 
but  it  had  not  been 
a  denial  A  the  soft 
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impeachment.  Patsy  had  not  denied  it  either 
She  had  given  her  Paw  a  shove  like  a  coquettish 
cinnamon  bear  and  giggled:  "Aw,  you  go  on'" 

That  was  about  all  the  engagement  ceremony 
there  had  been.  Lindley  had  been  more  or  less 
content.  It  was  nice  to  hug  Patsy  of  lonely 
evenings.  There  was  a  dearth  of  girls  and  the 
other  men  envied  him,  especially  his  partner, 
Martin  Beal  Beal  had  been  hopping  mad  about 
it.  that  had  made  Patsy  more  interesting 
_  But  after  the  play,  after  the  view  of  the  mim- 
icry ot  the  life  he  had  been  used  to  "on  East  " 
alter  the  passing  of  that  "Ah"  girl  across  his 
horizon,  Patsy  had  suffered  eclipse.  He  wanted 
to  hug  her  like  a  gentleman  and  a  fiance  but  his 
arm  wilted.  He  tried  to  blame  it  on  the  ponies 
but  though  they  behaved  like  dolphins  in  har- 
ness, Patsy  understood,  and  she  was  hurt  in  a 
hangdog,  disgusted  sort  of  way. 

T^HE  next  morning's  sunlight  was  even  less 
i  i_  "^coming  to  Patsy.  Lindley  wondered  why 
he  had  once  enjoyed  holding  her  fingers  He 
thought  of  them  now  in  the  words  of  Shakes- 
peare: "I  did  think  that  her  old  gloves  were  on 
but  'twas  her  hands." 

Recently  he  had  thought  of  many  things  in 
Shakespeare  s  words,  because,  one  day  in  town, 
he  had  bought  a  little  volume  containing  two  or 
three  of  the  plays.  He  had  carried  it  in  his  pack, 
and  read  from  it  now  and  then  as  he  lounged  in 
the  saddle.  He  had  tried  one  of  the  plays  on 
Patsy.  It  had  put  her  to  sleep.   She  complained: 

Shakespeare  may  a'  been  all  right  in  his  time, 
but  that  was  a  long  while  back,  I  reckon.  Any- 
way he's  too  highbrow  for 
Patsy.     Gimme  up-to-date 
high  socierty  novels." 
_  Sometimes  Lindley  had  re- 
cited pages  of  Shakespeare 
to  the  herd,  for  want  of  other 
audience.   They  stood  it  bet- 
ter than  Patsy  did,  but  just 


at  the  wrong  moment  some  imbecile  was  sure  to 
lilt  hef  fatuous  head  and  exclaim:  "Moo!"  or 
'  Baw!"  like  a  confounded  critic. 

To-night  he  was  out  with  the  cattle  again 
He  was  not  practicing  Shakespeare  on  them 
He  was  thinking  "of  many  things  and  others  " 
In  the  distance  he  heard  a  voice  singing  In  a 
book  it  would  have  been  wonderful.  But  after 
all  it  was  only  a  drowsy  cowboy  rifling  round  the 
herd  and  whining  or  grunting  a  long  forgotten 
favorite  of  the  music  halls.  And  the  song  was 
muffled  and  punctuated  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
lump  of  tobacco  stuffed  in  one  cheek. 

"Even  the  cowboys  chew  the  cud,"  Lindley 
groaned,  as  he  shook  his  blanket  round  his  cold 
shoulder.  His  whole  soul  turned  a  cold  shoulder 
on  the  cattle  career. 

And  there  he  was,  in  the  dirt,  a  gentleman 
habituated  to  books,  to  tubs,  and  to  marmalade 
for  breakfast.  There  he  was,  four  and  twenty  of 
age,  land-owner,  cattle-baron,  rough-rider,  writh- 
ing in  boredom,  grinding  his  teeth  against  his 
tolly.  The  only  luxury  he  had  was  the  remem- 
brance of  the  play  he  had  seen  the  night  before 
and  of  the  girl  who  had  said:  "Ah!" 

She  seemed  to  come  and  sit  down  before  the 
little  fire.  He  could  see  the  stars  and  the  moon 
through  her  as  he  looked  up,  and  her  voice  was 
only  the  breeze.  But  she  was  there.  He  tried  to 
repeat  her  word  and  catch  its  intonation.  But  she 
only  smiled  at  him  with  a  kind  of  taunting  kindli- 
ness, and  shook  her  head,  yet  encouragingly. 

He  fell  so  bemused  with  the  memory  of  the 
Ah-girl  that  discontent  vanished  from  him.  It 
grew  pleasant  now  to  lie  there  under  the  wonder- 


gurnp 


l-mdier  MM  -  wild  wfa.io.  .nd  »»o.bl»d,  "Woo'l  yon  cb.ir  my  Hi!"    Mi..  Koowle.  ..id  nothing 


•1  all.    She  raited  her  eyebrow,  a  little,  and  accepted. 
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ful  sky  on  the  serene  majestic  prairie,  with  the 
silence  rather  enriched  than  marred  by  the 
hushed  sounds  of  the  amiable  herd.  It  was  an 
ideal  place  to  ponder  upon  nature,  and  art,  its 
mirror,  and  that  beautiful,  graceful  young  actress 
—Miss  what  was  her  name?— Oenone  Knowles. 
That  was  it,  Oenone  Knowles.  It  had  a  rhythm 
to  it  and  an  alliteration  that  were  suspicious. 
Probably  she  had  taken  a  stage  name  to  conceal 
her  own'high  lineage,  and  the  necessity  that  drove 
her  to  the  place  where  she  belonged. 

He  wondered  who  she  was,  and  how  she  came 
to  the  stage.  She  must  have  been  well-born  anil 
well-bred,  for  her  manner  was  that  of  the  aris- 
tocracy. Lindley  knew  the  aristocracy.  He  had 
been  a' long  while  away  from  places  where  people 
were  waited  on,  butlered,  and  entertained,  but 
he  could  still  remember  what  was  what,  and  more 
important,  how  was  how. 

While  Miss  Knowles  was  acting  she  had  let  her 
eyes  wander  vaguely  about  the  audience.  He 
had  been  sure  that  her  eyes  had  rested  on  him. 
Clouded  as  thev  were  with  reverie,  they  had 
found  him  so  full  of  admiration  that  he  blushed 
to  be  caught.  Could  she  have  noticed  him?  Of 
course  she  could  not,  because  the  stage  was  bril- 
liant and  the  house' was  dark.  Still  perhaps  she 
had  tried  to  send  a  message  along  the  throbbing 
shaft  of  her  gaze.  How  could  she  have  ignored 
the  tire  of  adoration  that  leapt  in  his  eyes? 

He  had  been  tempted  to  write  her  a  note  and 
tell  her  how  fascinating  she  was,  but  he  had  no 
chance  or  place  to  write.   He  had  wanted  to  wait 


at  the  stage  door  and  see  her  come  down  the  alley. 
He  would  have  been  glad  to  lay  his  coat  over  the 
muddiest  spots.    Hut  In-  had  Patsy  with  him. 

For  an  hour  Lindley  lay  awake  reveling  in  his 
thoughts.  He  made  a  lullaby  of  the  reiterated 
name  of  "Oenone  Knowles."  He  changed  it  to 
"Nonie  Knowles,  Nonie  Knowles"  and  fell  asleep 
to  its  cradling  cadence. 

He  dreamed  of  playing  a  love  scene  with  her. 
And  now  he  swung  back  to  the  blank  verse  play. 
He  wanted  none  of  the  modern  love  scenes,  where 
a  cigar-chewing  business  man  says  to  a  cigaret- 
smoking  girl,  that  he's  just  got  time  to  tell  her 
he's  crazy  about  her  and  would  she  take  a  trip 
with  him  in  the  matrimonial  express.  No,  for 
this  sort  of  scene  Lindley  preferred  to  enact  the 
fervid  Romeos  with  an  ardent  Juliet  clinging  to 
him  -the  sort  of  <nrl  that  inspired  such  lines  as 
these: 

"Let  me  be  ta'en,  let  me  be  put  to  death; 
I  am  content,  so  thou  wilt  have  it  so. 
I'll  say  yon  gray  is  not  the  morning's  eye, 
Tis  but' the  pale  reflex  of  Cynthia's  brow: 
Nor  that  is  not  the  lark,  whose  notes  do  beat 
The  vanity  heaven  so  high  above  our  heads." 

At  that  point  someone  kicked  him  in  the  ribs. 
He  felt  himself  falling,  falling  like  a  shot  lark  or  a 
Romeo  whose  rope  ladder  has  broken  under  him. 
He  woke  up,  clutching  at  the  earth  from  which 
only  his  soul  had  aspired. 

His  eyes  were  still  blurred  with  slumber,  but  his 
vision  dimly  made  out  his  partner,  Martin  Beak 


All  about  Lindley  in  the  theatrical  agency  office  were  the  has 


-beens,  the  may-bes,  the  never-wases,  and  the  never-will-bes,  with  clippings  they  would  show 


LINDLEY  had  fallen  asleep  with  his  eyes  hid- 
den in  the  crook  of  his  arm.  He  had  been  so 
absorbed  in  the  cruelly  beautiful  moonlight  of  ' 
Verona  that  he  had  not  observed  the  cruelly  plain 
sunrise  over  Beatonsburg  and  environs.  Martin  ) ' 
Beal  was  a  poor  substitute  for  the  Juliet  plus 
Oenone  that  vanished  from  his  arms. 

Lindley  woke  up  mad,  and  his  words  were  not 
in  the  least  Shakespearean;  they  were  in  the  dia- 
lect he  used  with  Beal:  "  Whadja  mean  by  hand- 
ing me  a  kick  in  the  slats?" 

Beal  grinned  down  at  him:  "  I  heard  you  tryin' 
to  bust  a  buckhl'  nightmare,  and  I  brung  you  safe 
to  earth.  That's  the  thanks  I  get." 

Beal's  cayuse  bent  his  head  and  sniffed  Lind- 
ley's  hair  with  the  moist  curiosity  of  a  Saint 
Bernard.  Lindley  smacked  it  on  the  nose,  and 
disentangling  himself  from  his  blanket ,  stood  up 
yawning. 

"Got  the  makin's?"  said  Beal. 
"Yes,  damn  you!"  said  Lindley. 
While  one  hand  was  hunting  out  his  tobacco 
pouch  and  book  of  cigaret  papers,  the  other  hand 
was  hiding  his  yawns.  He  had  not  yet  forgotten 
that  much  of  his  early  training.  Beal,  who  had 
had  no  training  at  all,  smiled  at  the  "dude-trick." 
But  he  admired  Lindley  for  being  big,  strong, 
fearless,  and  sensible  in  spite  of  his  education. 
He  had  ridden  in  the  park  manner  when  he  first 
came  West,  but  Beal  had  laughed  him  out  of  that 
and  now  he  could  ride  anything — even  his  own 
bronco,  which  was  well-named  Pinwheel. 

Lindley  was  tall  and  compact,  and  his  muscles 
were  like  braided  rawhide. 
As  he  stretched  himself  in  the 
early  sun,  his  shadow  was  as 
long  as  a  fallen  telegraph  pole. 
But  the  prairie  and  the  herd 
looked  more  than  ever  hide- 
ous to  him  in  the  trite  and 
bleached  aurora  of  that  sky. 
He  could  not  but  contrast 
them  with  the  dream  realm 
he  had  just  been  ousted  from. 

When  Beal  had  rolled  him- 
self a  cigaret,  Lindley  took  it 
from  him  before  he  could  lay 
his  tongue  to  it.  He  sealed  it 
for  himself  and  yawned:  "  Roll 
yourself  another — on  me." 

Beal  compiled  a  cigaret  in 
haste,  and  took  a  match  from 
the  band  of  Lindley's  hat. 
Both  men  were  soon  shooting 
smoke  from  their  nostrils. 
Beal  spoke  first.  "I  hear  you 
got  stung  night  'fore  last." 
"Stung?" 

"Yep.  At  the  show.  Patsy 
was  sayin'  it  was  thebummest 
entertainment  ever  struck  this 
town.  No  zip  into  it  at  all; 
just  dress  soots  and  tea-talk." 
"  Well,  she  ought  to  know." 
Lindley  picked  up  his  sad- 
dle to  throw  it  on  his  bronco. 
It  was  like  saddling  a  comet. 
He  swore  unusually  well.  Beal 
laughed  and  queried:  "Say, 
just  about  how  much  do  you 
love  this  ranch?  " 

"About  as  much  as  Dives 
loved  hell." 

"I  don't  know  the  party — 
but — well,  I  reckon  hit 
wouldn't  exackly  break  your 
heart  to  quit  out  of  here." 

"Break  it!  It  would  be 
the  makin's  of  it.  What  you 
getting  at?" 

"We  got  a  chance  to  sell 
out." 

"Go  on!" 
"Gospel!" 
"Lead  me  to  it." 
Lindley  landed  the  saddle 
in  place  and  secured  it.  Then 
(Continued  on  page  536) 


MY  LIFE'S  STOR-Y 


"  Mri.  Carter  is  not 
a  public  favorile, "  I 
was  told  on  all  sides. 


RS.  CARTER 
and  her  mother  took 
an  apartment  on  Clinton  Place — 
63  Clinton  Place — near  the  Bre- 
voort  House,  and  there  we  con- 
tinued the  daily  work.    We  were 
now  poorer  than  ever.   In  the  at- 
tempt to  bring  Mrs.  Carter  before  the  public  I 
had  used  even'  cent  I  owned,  and  Mrs.  Carter 
and  her  mother  had  given  up  everything.    All  I 
possessed  was  an  "idea,  an  idea  for  a  play  to  be 
called  "The  Heart  of  Maryland.*'    I  may  safely 
say  of  this  piece  that  it  was  written  in  the 
shadow  of  the  direst  poverty.     By  giving 
private  lessons  I  provided  for  my  family, 
but  as  for  myself,  I  was  glad  to  keep  body 
and  soul  together.    As  I  had  no  studio, 
I  used  a  room  in  Mrs.  Carter's  apart 
ment  for  that  purpose;  and  when  my 
family  was  in  San  Prancisco,  Mrs. 
Dudley,  Mrs.  Carter,  and  I  dined  at  a 
twenty-cent  table  d'h6te  on  Fourth 
Avenue.    As  soon  as  dinner  was 
over,  I  was  back  at  work  on  the  play. 
Mrs.  Carter's  courage  nearly  failed 
her,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
thought  of  her  boy  and  her  ambition  to 
help  him  when  he  came  of  age,  she  could 
not  have  endured  the  strain. 

It  so  hapjK-ned  that  at  this  time  the  first  of  the 
"beauty  doctors"  and  the  "facial-massage" 
school,  w<  re  making  fortune-,  with  their  lotions.  It 
may  l»c  interesting  to  know  that  Mrs.  Carter  was 
sorely  tempted  to  enter  this  field  and  bring  out  a 
preparation  for  the  complexion.  In  fact  she  nego- 
tiated with  a  well-known  chemist  who  advised 
her  idea.  Lack  of  necessary 
however,  and  she  kept  to  the 
instead  of  becoming  a  b,i-.ines,  woman, 
odd  mav  have  lost  a  very  rood  "skin- 
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in,  '  it  with  a  play  and  a  star 


id  was  finished, 
ilc  and  I  found 
but  no  linaiu.iaJ 


manager.  Every  one  to  whom  I  read  the  manu- 
s<  ript  was  eager  to  accept  it,  but  no  one  wanted 
Mn.  Carter,  despite  the  success  she  had  made. 
Every  manager  had  a  leading  woman  far,  far 
belter  suited  to  the  part  of  "Maryland."  I  never 
beard  Of  such  wonderful  leading  women!  The 
town  was  alive  with  them!  "Mrs.  Carter  is  not  a 
public  favorite,"  I  was  told  on  all  sides.  "How- 
ever, tin  play  was  written  for  her,  and  I've  made 
up  my  mind  not  to  take  it  away  from  her,"  I 
answered.  The  Lord  knows  she  had  suffered 
enough  while  waiting  for  it. 

finding  it  impossible  to  interest  the  New  York 
n  .maj'ei  ,  I  went  to  my  old  friend  R.  M.  Hooley 
of  Chicago,  who  has  already  appeared  in  my 


A  scene  from  ' '  The  Heart  of  Maryland. "  "I  may  safely  say  of  this  piece 
that  it  was  written  for  Mrs.  Carter  in  the  shadow  of  the  direst  poverty. " 


story.   Harry  Powers,  his  house-manager,  was 
very  much  opposed  to  the  idea:  "I've  advised 
Mr.  Hooley  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  your 
venture,"  he  said.   "This  is  the  most  fashion- 
able theater  in  Chicago  and  we  can't  afford 
to  make  enemies."   This  greeting  did  not  dis- 
courage me,  especially  as  Mr.  Hooley  gave  me 
a  cordial  reception.    "I  have  faith  in  your  judg- 
ment, David,"  he  said,  "and  if  you  believe  in 
Mrs.  Carter,  I  am  satisfied."    With  this  hopeful 
beginning,  I  read  the  play  to  him,  and  he  de- 
cided to  take  it.    "I  like  it  and  I'll  produce  it 
with  Mrs.  Carter  in  the  cast,  but  on  one  condi- 
tion: that  you  agree  to  let  me  have  all  your 
plays  in  the  future.   I'm  going  to  bring  out  my 
own  attractions,  and  let  the  Eastern  producers 
go  hang,"  he  said.   I  was  glad  to  hear  this;  the 
presence  of  a  controlling  power  was  to  be  seen 
on  New  York's  theatrical  horizon. 

Mr.  Hooley  made  liberal  terms  with  me,  giving 
me  a  large  interest  in  the  play,  and  we  signed  the 
contracts  at  once.  "The  Heart  of  Maryland" 
was  to  be  his  season's  opening  attraction.  As  I 
was  leaving,  Mr.  Hooley  told  me  to  send  him  a 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Carter  to  hang  in  the  lobby  of 
his  theater.  Here,  indeed,  was  a  big  feather  in  my 
cap,  and  I  returned  to  New  York  with  a  pleasant 
feeling  of  victory.  I  went  to  work  with  renewed 
energy,  polishing  and  shaping  the  play  and 
selecting  the  cast.  I  read  the  script  to  Maurice 
Barrymore  and  E.  J.  Henley  and  engaged  them 
both.  It  was  nearly  time  for  the  first  rehearsal 
when,  alas!  poor  Hooley  died.  I  had  the  con- 
tract, but  I  knew  Powers'  attitude,  and  I  was 
confident  he  would  not  carry  out  the  plan.  Con- 
sequently, I  was  not  at  all  surprised  to  receive  his 
message  to  say  the  administrator  of  the  estate 
had  turned  the  control  of  the  house  over  to  him, 
and  it  was  his  intention  to  change  its  name  to  the 
"  Powers"  Theater;  and  out  of  the  "Powers" 
Theater  I  was  politely  kicked  when  he  told  me 
he  bad  made  a  long-term  contract  with  Klaw  & 
Erianger,  who  were  tO  Supply  all  his  at  I  rai  t  ions. 
Under  the  circumstances,  there  was  nothing  to  he 

done  but  cancel  the  arrangements  I  had  made 
with  Mr.  Hooley.  Hy  this  time  it  was  too  late 
in  the  season  to  make  any  other  plans,  so  Micaw- 
ber  like,  I  waited  patiently  for  something  to 
"turn  up,"  while  Mrs.  Carter  and  her  mother 
wen  I  on  eating  twenty-cent  dinners. 

I  ben,  for  the  second  time,  I  decided  to  rewrite 
''The  Heart  of  Maryland."  While  I  wasal  work, 
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Mr.  Charles  Frohman  asked  me 
to  write  a  play  for  the  new  Em- 
pire Theater.    Rich  and  Hay- 
man  were  about  to  build  this 
house  for  him  and  he  had  no 
play  for  the  opening.   I  felt 
in  duty  bound  to  finish  * 
"The  Heart  of  Mary-  A 
land,"  and  explained  to  a> 
"C.  F."   how  matters 
stood.     Despondent  as 
Mrs.  Carter  was,  she  was 
not  blind  to  my  interests; 
so  without  consulting  me, 
she  went  to  "C.  F.,"  told 
him  I  must  write  his  play 
and  expressed  a  willingness 
to  wait  her  turn.    Her  un 
selfishness  touched  Mr.  Frohman, 
and  she  won  a  friend  by  her  generous  action. 
During  a  dinner  given  at  Claremont,  on  the 
bank  of  the  Hudson,  he  promised 
her  that  as  soon  as  the  "Empire ' ' 
was  safely  launched  he  would 
give  us  every  assistance  in 
his  power — and  he  did. 
Under  the  circum 
stances,  I  felt  free  to 
go  on  with  his  new 
play.    This  work 
was  done  in  col- 
laboration with 
Franklyn  Fyles,  at 
that  time  dramatic 
critic  on  the 
"Morning  Sun." 

While  Fyles  and 
I  worked  over  the  manu- 
script of  "  The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me,"  Mrs.  Carter 
devoted  her  time  to  the  study  of  Shakespearean  and 
classic  parts.  I  worked  with  her  during  my  spare 
moments.  A  year  passed  by,  before  I  took  up 
the  manuscript  of  "The  Heart  of  Maryland'" 
again.  During  that  year  "The  Girl  I  Left 
Behind  Me"  was  finished  and  pro- 
duced; then  Mr.  Frohman  re- 
warded Mrs.  Carter  for  her 
self-denial.  He  said  to  y 
me:  "A 
musical 


play  called  'Miss   Helyett '  is 
being   given    at    the  Bouifes 
Parisienne  in  Paris.    It  seems 
to  have  made  a  sensation. 
The  leading  characters  are 
a  Quaker  father  and  his 
Quaker    daughter.  Can 
Mrs.   Carter  sing?"  On 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  I 
said  she  could,  although  I 
was   not   quite  certain 
whether   she    sang  well 
enough  to  play  a  part  in 
cjmic  opera.     Mr.  Frohman 
said:    "The  American  rights 
are  owned  by  Charles  Wynd- 
ham.   I'll  get  an  option, 
and  you  and  Mrs.  Carter 
\      go  to  Paris  as  soon  as 
you  can.    After  you  have 
heard  the  piece,  cable 
to  me  and  tell  me  what 
you  think  of  it.    If  she 
can  play  the  part,  we'll 
produce  it  together,  if 
you  like." 

It  did  not  take  us 
long  to  make  up  our 
minds  to  go.    If  we 
could  make  a  success 
of  "Miss  Helyett," 
"The  Heart  oi 
Maryland"  would 
have  a  better 
chance.  When 
we  reached  Pans, 
we  found  the 
Bouffes  Paris- 
ienne selling 
out  and 
"Miss  Hel- 
yett" the 
talk  of  the 
town.  It 
was  so  full 
of  possi- 
bilities that 
I  cabled 
"C.  F."  to 
secure  the 
rights  and 
sent  the  mes- 
sage   before  I 
saw  the  last  act. 
To  make  sure  of 
Mrs.  Carter's  singing 
voice,  I  called  on 
Audran,  the  real  succes- 
sor  to   Offenbach,  and 
composer  of  the  music  of 
"Miss  Helyett."  I  asked 
him  to  hear  Mrs.  Carter, 
and  if  he  thought  well  of 
her,  to  teach  her  the 
songs  in  "Miss  Helyett. 
He  was  charmed  with 
her  ability  and  gave 
her  a  number  of  re- 
hearsals. Then  he  rec- 
ommended  an  in- 
structor  and  even 
wrote  an  extra  musical 
number  for  her.  I 
thought  this  a  great 
compliment,  coming 
as  it  did  from  the 
author  of  "Olivette" 
and  "The  Mascot." 
I  asked  him  to  give 
me  a  letter  in  praise 
of  the  singer  who  was 
to  play  the  part  but 
without  mentioning 
icr  name,  for  not  only 
{Continued  on  page  545) 
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grill-work  of  the  door 
itself.  Then  he  sighed 
heavily,  and  was 
about  to  ring  for  the 
third  time,  when  the 
door  opened  and  he 
found  himself  con- 
fronted by  a  large 
n egress  who,  while 
arrayed  in  a  costume 
that  was  unmistak- 
ably Oriental,  still 
bore  many  of  the 
earmarks  of  Eighth 
Avenue  origin. 

"Mme.  Fatich- 
iara?"  the  visitor 
ventured,  with  a  timid 
glance  at  the  imper- 
turbable turbaned 
figure. 

The  negress 
solemnly  nodded, 
stepped    aside,  and 


"Hi 
t*ere»» 
tbc  unit 


then  as 
Avenue. 


HK  funereal  old  figure  in  black  came 
to  a  stop  as  he  studied  the  sign  that 
adorned  the  shabby  side-street  house- 
front.  He  hesitated  a  moment  at  the 
foot  of  the  iron  hand-rail,  red  with 
rust.  Then  he  glanced  pensively 
eastward  towards  Broadway,  and 
pensively  westward  towards  Eighth 
f'hen  the  dolorous  eyes  blinked  once 


more  up  at  the  sign-board  which  announced: 

MMB.  FATfi  BIARA, 
Palmhl  and  Aslrologist. 


The  next  moment  tb 
the  broken  sandstone  h 
ML  He  stood  in  the 
dejected,  with  his  rust 
Abmil  Mi  arm  was  a  b 
bottle-irrren.  and  on  hi 
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motioned  for  him  to  advance.  This  move- 
ment was  made  with  an  arm  far  too  athletic  to 
be  lightly  disregarded.  Then  the  door  was  closed 
behind  bim,  and  another  door  at  the  rear,  sug- 
gestively presided  over  by  a  stuffed  owl  with  two 
small  ruby  lights  set  in  Its  head,  was  silently 
opened. 

The  Visitor  sidled  in  past  a  screen  embossed 
with  a  skull-and-cross-bones  surrounded  by  an 
ample  parade  of  what  appeared  to  be  interlocked 
copperheads  worked  in  lemon-yellow.  Then  he 

edged  about  a  bowl  of  gold-fish  suspended  from  a 

black  tripod  and  found  himself  confronted  by  a 

il<  nt  and  motionless  woman  in  an  ( -bony-black 

peignoir. 

'J  hi    woman  sal  I,,  hind  a  table  draped  with 


black  velvet,  on  which  still  another  suggestively 
reptihous  design  was  worked  in  beryl  green  the 
emblem  in  this  case  being  that  of  a  diamond- 
back  rattler  engaged  in  biting  its  own  tail.  On 
the  table  behind  which  the  woman  sat  as  motion- 
less as  an  Egyptian  idol  stood  a  green  jade  vase 
in  which  smouldered  three  Japanese  punk- 
sticks.  Beside  it,  on  a  bronze  tripod  embossed 
with  snakes,  stood  a  glass  globe,  iridescent  in  the 
shadowy  and  uncertain  light  of  the  curtained 
room.  Facing  it  was  a  human  skull  on  a  black 
plush  pad  embroidered  with  the  signs  of  the 
Zodiac,  while  behind  the  skull  stood  a  planchette 
a  pack  of  green-backed  playing-cards,  a  lacquer 
tray  of  what  appeared  to  be  "mad-stones,"  and 
an  astronomical  chart  of  the  heavens,  framed  and 
under  glass. 

The  newcomer's  pensive  gaze,  however,  was 
directed  more  towards  the  woman  than  towards 
her  significantly  arrayed  accessories.  As  this 
woman's  figure  was  backed  by  the  dusky 
curtains  of  a  materializing-cabinet,  and  her  heav- 
ily massed  hair  was  itself  as  dark  as  these  cur- 
tains, the  contrasting  pallor  of  her  face,  well 
whitened  with  rice-powder,  produced  an  impres- 
sion that  approached  the  uncanny. 

This  impression  of  uncanniness  was  in  no  way 
mitigated  by  the  blue  pigment  which  had 
been  added  to  the  elongated  eye-lids 
or  by  the  woman's  studied  attitude 
of  languor  and  aloofness  or  by 
the  fixed  stare  with  which 
her  mysterious  and  half- 
closed  eyes  accosted  her 
crow-like  visitor  in 
rusty  black. 

This  visitor,  how- 
ever, dropped  into 
a  chair  facing  the 
young  seeress.  He 
regarded  her  and 
her  surroundings 
with  a  nod  of  pen- 
sive approval. 
Then  he  took  out  a 
cigar  and  proceeded 
to  light  it. 

For  one  brief 
moment  the  mystic- 
eyed  seeress  watched 
thatunlooked  for  move- 
ment.   Then  she  sank 
limply  back  in  her  chair. 
"Hully  gee!"  she  sud- 
_  denly  ejaculated.    The  blue- 
lidded  eyes  were  now  staring 
and  wide-opened.    Their  owner's  air 
of  esoteric  mystery  suddenly  evaporated, 
>rickcd  like  a  soap-bubble  by  that  one  betraying 
■xclamation.   "Hully  gee,  if  it  ain't  Mista  Kes£ 
ner  himself!" 
Kestner  looked  quickly  but  casually  about,  to 
ake  sure  they  were  alone.  "Sadie,"  he  solemnly 
murmured,  "you're  fine!" 

Kcstncr's  declaration  of  approval  had  small 
effect  on  Sadie  Wimpel,  alias  Cherry  Dreiser, 
alias  Puggy  Mason.  She  leaned  forward  with 
sudden  heat. 

"Finel"  she  cried  with  an  abandoned  rush  of 
words  that  contrasted  strangely  with  her  earlier 
immobility.    "I  was  more'n  that!    I  was  dog- 
goned  near  fined!" 
"Fined  for  what?" 

"I  hadn't  been  stuck  up  in  this  drum  three 
hours  b'fore  a  flatty  lamped  me  street-sign  and 
blew  in  fur  a  two-dollar  palm-readin'! "  pro- 
tested the  seeress.  "I  took  'im  by  (he  mitt  and 
said  he  was  sure  goin'  to  make  a  journey  soon. 

And  he  Bez  io  me,  'Excuse  me,  Miss,  but  yuh're 
the  guy  who's  goin'  to  do  (he  (ravelin'!  And  it's 
gpin  lo  be  righl  over  to  the  Island,'  he  se/.,  'fur 

I  m  a  plain-clothes  man  from  Headquarters  I' 
Seein  yuh'd  told  me  the  feds  had  ev'rytJWng  fixt, 
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I  give  him  the  glassy  eye  and  sez,  'Nix,  honey- 
boy,  nix!    Save  that  fur  the  web-foots,  sez  I, 
'  fur'  I'm  hep  to  this  burg  and  what  yuh  kin  pull 
over  on  the  Chief!   1  ain't  been  hibernatin'  up- 
state wit'  the  hay-tossers,  son,  and  I  wouldn't 
be  exhumin'  this  ol'  stuff  if  I  didn't  have 
purtection!'    'Well,'  sez  the  flatty,  showm 
his  badge,  'yuh'd  better  send  in  a  hurry 
call  fur  them  purtectin'  spirits,  fur^  I'm 
•join'  to  gather  yuh  in,  and  I'm  goin'  to 
do  it  right  now!    So  git  your  street- 


rails  on 


'Why  didn't  you  do  as  I  said 
and  'phone  Hendry?" 

"That  gink  wouldn't  let  me  git 
near  a  'phone,  nor  git  long  enough 
out'n  his  sight  to  stow  away  a  box 
o'  smokes.    He  towed  me  acrosst 
to  Eight'  Avenoo  b'fore  he  even 
melted  enough  to  let  me  call  a 
taxi.    He  was  jus'  swingin'  the 
door  open  when  a  cep  come 
along.  That  cop  sez, '  Whadda 
vuh"  doin'  wit'   the  skirt, 
Tim? '   The  gink  climbs  in 
beside  me.   'Pinchin' her 
fur  palm-readin','  he  sez 
as  he  waves  fur  the  driver 
to  git  under  way.  And 
that  cop  was  all  that 
saved  me  from  being  dis- 
graced fur  life!   He  put  a 
hand  on  me  friend's  arm 
and  sez,  'Nuttin'  doin',  Tim! 
If  they  hadn't  jus'  brought 
yuh  in  from  the  goat-cliffs  yuh'd 
a-knowed  the  green  lamps  was 
givin'  this  lady  the  wink!    She's  a 
Federal  plant,  son,  and  yuh'd  better 
git  her  back  before  the  whole  ward 
gives  yuh  the  laugh!'   And  he  got  me 
back.    But  when  I  got  back  I  was  so 
hot  under  the  collar  I  cudda  jumped 
the  Service  fur  life!" 

"We  all  have  our  troubles,  Sadie,  at 
work  like  this,"  soothed  Kestner  as  his 
indolent  eyes  studied  her  pert  young  face. 
He  realized,  as  he  watched  her,  that  the 
very  audacities  which  had  once  made  her 
a  trying  enemy  might  convert  her  into  an  in- 
valuable colleague. 

"But  this  stall's  bin  trouble  from  the  first 
crack  out  o'  the  box!"  complained  the  young 
seeress  as  she  lighted  a  cork-tip  cigaret.  "It's 
easy  enough  to  say  not  to  talk  and  jus'  feed  your 
sucker  list  on  a  few  Mong-jews  and  Wollas 
and  Sack-rays,  fur  to  make  'em  think  I'm  French 
But  I  ain't  no  more  French  'n  a  Frankfurter,  and 
I  can't  git  away  wit'  it!   I  jus'  can't! " 
"Then  you've  already  had  visitors?" 
"Visitors?    Say,  a  street-sign  like  mine  brings 
the  nuts  down  like  an  October  black-frost!  Gee, 
but  the  ginks  yuh  bump  into  at  this  game!  The 
first  ol'  guy  who  got  a  dollar  readin'  turned  con- 
fidential and  said  he  was  a  widower  and  wanted 
me  to  join  him  in  a  Back-To- Natcher  Society 
and  take  dew-baths  in  his  back-yard.    Then  a 
fat  Swede  who'd  been  a  ring-thief  in  a  Turkish- 
bath  joint  wanted  me  to  work  the  Riviera  wrt 
him  as  a  hotel-sneak.    Then  a  fat  woman  wit 
three  chins  and  no  lap,  the  same  claimin'  to  be 
the  slickest  clairvoyant  on  the  Island,  pleaded  to 
know  jus'  how  I  could  git  p'lice  purtection,  espe- 
ciallv  wit'  a  face  like  mine!   The  ol'  cat!  Then 
a  yellow-faced  undertaker  wit'  a  front-yard  full 
o'  'spinach  and  a  white  string-tie  wanted  me  fur 
his  housekeeper  up  in  Syracuse.  Natcherally, 
I  said  nuttin'  doin',  Grandpaw!" 
"Go  on!"  prompted  Kestner. 
"Then  a  mutt  in  the  sash,  door,  and  blind 
trade  wanted  to  move  in  wit'  his  trunks,  bein' 
soused  to  the  gills  and  tempor'ry  furgittin'  home 
and  mother  up  in  Ithaca.  Zuleika  rolled  him  down 


The  struggles  of  the 
man  had  brought  his 
leg  forward  so  that 
it  fell  within  the  line 
of  Sadie  Wimpel's 
vision  at  the  same 
moment  that  her  ex- 
hausted gun  -  hand 
went  down.  Instinc- 
tively she  pulled  the 
trigger,  even  while 
the  garroting  arm 
about  her  throat 
constricted  until  her 
very  breath  of  life 
was  shut  off. 


the  steps  and  left  him  cryin'  aginst  a  hydrant. 
Then  a  mulatto  lady  bookmaker  come  in  to  git 
me  to  dream  track-numbers  fur  her.  So  in  me  off 
time  I'm  makin'  a  stab  at  pickin'  the  circuit 
winners.  Then  another  washed-out  ol'  guy  wit' 
a  patented  Elixir  o'  Life  wanted  me  to  run  his 
Second  Ark  o'  the  Sacred  Elect  and  be  his  spirit- 
wife  on  the  side.  I  told  him  to  git  ready  fur  the 
grave  b'fore  his  mind  went  any  worse!" 

"Is  that  all?"  ,  , 

"Not  by  a  long  shot!  Yesterday  a  couple  o 
promoters  dropped  in.  One  wanted  me  fur  a 
come-on  to  a  company  o'  his  to  make  blood 
oranges  by  stabbin'  'em  wit'  a  needle  full  o'  sac- 
charine and  red  aniline.    The  other  had  doped 


out  a  scheme  fur  makin'  a  million 
or  two  importin'  the  Guatemalan 
kelep-ant  to  kill  all  the  boll-weevil 
out  o'  the  cotton  states.   He  offered 
to  split  even  and  pay  travelin'  ex- 
penses if  I'd  lobby  fur  state  grants. 
Then  a  widow  come  in  fur  a  message  from  her 
husband,  and  got  cryin'  all  over  the  place  until 
I  hadda  warn  her  she  was  spottin'  me  plush- 
goods.    I  give  her  back  her  money  and  told 
her  this  spirit-rappin'  game  was  all  bunk.  Then 
a-  couple  o'  sailors  come  in  from  the  Navy  Yard, 

and  " 

"Sailors?"  snapped  out  Kestner. 
Sadie  dashed  his  hopes.    "They  was  soused 
to  the  gills— worse'n  the  sash  and  door  guy! 
They  was  so  lit  up  I  short-changed  'em  a  couple- 
bones,  jus'  fur  squeezin'  me  hand  durin' 
business  hours!" 

"There  doesn't  seem  to  be  much  to  work  on  in 
that  group,"  meditated  Kestner,  after  a  moment 
or  two  of  silence. 

"What  I  wantta  know,"  demanded  Sadie,  fix- 
ing him  with  a  rebellious  eye,  "is  jus'  why  I'm 
planted  here,  and  jus'  what  good  I'm  doin'  at  this 
palm-readin'  guff!" 

"There's  a  reason  for  it,  Sadie,  and  the  reason 
is  this:  We're  raking  this  city  for  a  man  named 
Dorgan.  We  don't  know  where  he  is,  or  where 
he's  headed  for.  All  we  know  is  that  he's  hidden 
away  somewhere  in  New  York." 

"But  where  d'  I  come  in?"  demanded  the 
seeress. 

"You  come  in  as  the  wooden  decoy-duck 
who's  going  to  persuade  the  gun-shy  stranger  to 
dip  down  into  your  neighborhood.  For  before 
this  man  came  to  our  city  he'd  been  consulting 
a  fortune-teller  named  Mme.  Fatichiara." 

"Then  I  ain't  the  one  and  only?"  demanded 
Sadie  Wimpel,  with  a  distinct  note  of  disap- 
pointment. 

"No,  you're  merely  the  one  particular  kind  of 
fly  our  particular  kind  of  fish  will  rise  to.  I  mean 
by  that,  Sadie,  that  if  our  man  sees  your  sign,  or 
stumbles  across  your  newspaper  advertising,  it's 
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reasonable  to  assume 

he'll  come  out  of 

hiding  and  try  and 

have  a  talk  with 

you." 

"I  don't  quite 
git  that!"  ob- 
jected Sadie. 

"You're  his 
friend  of  other 
days,"  ex- 
plained 
K  e  s  t  n  e  r . 
"You  were 
his  ad\-iser 
before  he 
went  under 
cover." 

"Then  why 'd 
he  go  under 
cover?" 

"Because  four 
day 

he    was  fired 
from  the  Sinclair 
Steel  Plant  he 
stole  a  bundle 
of  chart-plans 
of  one  of  our 
navy  boats. 
That  boat's 
our  new  Ion 
cruising  sub 
marine  known  as 
the  Carp-Mouth 
Submersible.  It's 
called  that  because  it 
has  a  system  of  air- 
valve  ejectors  for  mine- 
laying  and  a  perfected  mechanism  for 
taking  on  fresli  supplies  along  the  sea- 
bottom.    That  gives  it  a  ninety-day 
cruising  radius  without  any  need  of  return- 
ing to  its  base,  in  time  of  war.   Dorgan  got 
those  plans.   In  the  same  bunch  he  also  got  the 
new  Dupont  Magnetic  Detector,  for  indicating 
under  water  the  approach  of  any  iron-clad. 
They  were  all  plans  and  specifications  from 
which  decently  qualified  experts  could  finally 
work  out  models." 

"Then  this  guy  Dorgan 's  a  spy?" 
"Old  man  Sinclair  contends '  Dorgan  isn't  „ 
paid  agent,  but  merely  a  sore-head  who  tried  to 
get  even  with  the  company  by  sniping  any  office- 
papers  he  could  grab  while  waiting  round  for  his 
pay-envelope,  after  being  fired.  Sinclair  says  he 
can't  even  know  the  value  of  those  papers,  for 
most  of  the  work  was  done  in  bond  and  under 
government  inspectors.  That's  a  matter  we  can't 
be  sure  of.  But  there  is  one  matter  we  can  be 
sure  of,  and  that  is  that  for  these  papers  Dorgan 
could  get  a  quarter  of  a  million  in  cold  cash!" 

"Hold  me  up!"  breathed  out  the  amazed 
Sadie  W'impel. 

"My  own  belief  is  that  Dorgan  was  actually 
planted  at  the  Sinclair  Works.  There's  a  kink 
or  two  in  his  record.  We  know  that  he  originally 
came  from  the  Government  gun  factories  at 
Watervhet,  that  he  was  some  six  months  at 
Ncw]x.»rt  News,  and  that  he  even  did  work  on  the 
new  Arizona  in  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard.  That 
doesn't  look  like  a  plant.  But  he  may  have  been 
alter  something  worth  waiting  a  couple  of  years 
•>t  kink  in  his  record,  though,  is  that 
a  [xjolrwrn  habitue\  Through 
neglecting  his  work  and  was 
M.  It  was  this  woman  named 
gave  him  his  track-return  tips, 
we  know,  except  one  thing.  And 
that  Keudell  and  his  gang  would 
i  an  they'd  strike  a 
those  plana  were 

n't  gay-cattin'  fur 
Jed  Sadie, 
been  on  this  trail 
ears,"  Kestner  ex- 
cn  others,  it'»  true. 
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That's  what  complicates  the  issue.  But 
however  things  stand,  those  charts  have  to 
be  recovered,  at  any  cost." 

"That's  dead  easy  to  say,"  announced 
Sadie.     'But  jus'  how're  yuh  goin'  to  do  it?" 
"That's  what  we've  got  to  find  out,"  was 
Kestner's  answer.    "All  our  hopes  hang  on  this 
one  thin  thread:  that  somewhere  in  this  city 
is  a  thief  who's  stolen  papers  which  he  can't 
unload,   unless   he   unloads    them  on 
Keudell.    And  if  we  can't  find  the 
thief,  we've  got  to  find  Keudell, 
or  the  people  who  are  act- 
ing for  Keudell." 


"How'd  this  do  for  a  reference!"  Sadie 
Wimpel  casually  inquired.  Keudell  looked 
up  scornfully  and  a  little  heavily — till  he 
found  himself   staring   into  a  revolver. 
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"Then  why  wasn't  I  give  a  description  of  this 
guy  called  Dorgan?" 

"  because  there  wasn't  time,  for  one  thing,  and, 
for  another,  Romano's  been  covering  your  house 
and  would  never  've  let  him  get  away  before  I 
had  a  chance  to  get  here  to-day.  But  I'm  going 
to  flcM-ribe  the  man,  in  case  any  of  us  should  miss 
mm.  Dorgan'a  a  mechanic,  remember,  and  he's 
about  thirty  years  old.  He's  wide-shouldered 
and  rather  short,  with  curly  black  hair,  cut  close. 
Hii  ean  stick  out  a  little,  and  " 

"Wait:"  suddenly  announced  Sadie-.  The 
fatal  purr  of  a  desk -buzzer  had  sounded  behind 
■  1  U;"  1  draped  lable.    She  benf  her  head  and 

waic  bed  the  quick  play  of  the  varicolored  electric 
globea  of  her  liny  annunciator. 

Ilully  gee,"  she  murmured  as  she  hid  away 

the  end  of  her  i  Egarel ,  "  here's  a  rough-nec  k  corn- 
in    in  fur  a  readin'.    And  Xtileika's  pushta'  the 

double  green  io  say  he's  a  guy  worth  rvatchta'l" 

Kestner,  who  was  already  00  his  feel,  <  in  led 


about  the  table  and  lifted  the  blac  k  velvet  drancrv 
of  the  cabinet.  3 
"I'll  wait  here  until  your  man  goes,"  he  quietly 
announced.  J 
Sadie,  reverting  to  her  posture  of  esoteric  im- 
passivity, intoned  a  solemn  u  Ong-lray-voo!  "  in 
answer  to  the  questioning  knock  on  the  door 

I  hat  door  promptly  opened  and  a  man  stepped 
into  the  room.    He  carried  his  hat  in  his  hand 
and  Sadie  could  see  the  black  hair  that  curled 
about  the  edges  of  his  outstanding  ears.    He  was 
half-way  across  the  room  before  he 
stopped,  hesitated,  and  then  slowly 
advanced   towards   the  vacant 
chair  which  faced  the  table, 
groping  for  it  with  an  ab- 
stracted hand  as  he  stared 
into    the    woman's  heavily 
powdered  face.    Then  he  sat 
down  in  the  chair. 
"  You  ain't  Fannie  Fatichi- 
he  suddenly  and  delib- 
erately announced. 

"Ain't  I?"  murmured  the 
impassive-eyed  Sadie. 

"You're  a  faker!" 
announced  the 
stranger,  sud- 
denly leaning 
forward  in  his 
chair. 
Sadie's  som- 
nolent  eye 
was  languid 
with  scorn. 
I      "If  any  she- 
cat's  been 
crabbin' 
my  name," 
/     she  ma- 
jestically 
proclaimed , 
"I'll    put  her 
outta  business 
b'fore  she  kin 
squeal  fur  help! " 

The    m  a  n 
sniffed.  "You 
smoke  cigars?" 
he  demanded. 

"No,  "was  Sadie's 
languid  retort. 
"But  I  guess  that 
pool-room  king  I'm 
pickin'  winners  fur 
kin  maybe  blow 
hisself  to  an  occa- 
sional pur-fecto!" 

"You  ain't  Fannie 
Fatichiara!"  dog- 
gedly repeated  the 
newcomer. 

The  woman  be- 
hind the  black- 
draped  table  sud- 
denly lost  the  last  of  her  majestic  mien.  "Well, 
if  I  ain't  Fannie  Fatichiara,"  she  challenged' 
"I  jus'  wish  yuh'd  lead  me  to  her!" 

The  man  pondered  this  for  a  moment.  He 
seemed  puzzled.  "AH  right,"  he  suddenly  an- 
nounced. 

It  was  Sadie's  turn  to  ponder  the  problem  so 
unexpectedly  confronting  her.  "When?"  she 
inquired. 

"Any  old  lime!"  promptly  declared  (he  visitor. 
Again  Sadie  pondered.    "How'll  we  go?"  she 
temporized. 

"  We'll  go  in  a  taxi,  by  gum,"  was  (he  altogether 
re<  kleSS  answer,  "and  the  sooner  the-  belter!" 

Sadie  drew  her  sable  wrappings  together  ami 
rose  wiili  both  dignity  and  determination  to  her 
feet.    "Then  yuh  wail  until  I  grab  me  hat  ami 
mils, "'she  explained  to  him. 
She  Stepped  back  and  slipped  in  under  (he  draped 

Mac  l<  curtainsof  the  cabinet  from.  There  Kestner 

caughl  her  by  I  lie  arm,  and,  wilh  his  lip  ,  close 
lo  her  ear,  whispered,  "Follow  thai  man.  Keep 

(<  ontinuid  mi  pan  tta) 


There's JuCius 
for  Instance 

by  Bruno Lessinq 

It  fust  rated,  by  M.  Leone  Bracket- 


But  Sadie  had  already  been  mar 
ried  to  Julius  for  two  weeks. 


Chapter  I 

PUNCTUATION  has  always  been  a 
mysterious  science  to  me.  People  seem 
to  place  commas,  colons,  and  semi- 
colons just  where  they  feel  like  placing 
them,  and  no  two  writers,  apparently, 
agree  on  the  subject.  And  when  it 
comes  to  chapters  they  seem  to  em- 
bark upon  a  chartless  sea  without  sail  or  rudder. 
Some  chapters  are  long  and  some  are  short,  some 
are  connected  and  some  are  unconnected,  but 
there  never  seems  to  be  any  foundation  of  reason 
in  their  division.  Occasionally  you  find  one 
chapter  ending  with  a  knock  at  the  door  and  in 
the  next  chapter,  after  a  few  words  about  the 
weather  or  the  scenery,  somebody  enters.  Is  it 
not  reasonable  to  expect  that  a  person  would 
enter  in  the  same  chapter  in  which  he  knocks 
at  a  door? 

Sometimes,  perhaps,  a  writer  gets  weary  of 
laboring  over  a  chapter  and  starts  another  just 
for  a  change. 

Well,  I,  for  one,  believe  they  are  not  always 
to  be  blamed  too  severely. 


Chapter  II 

FINKELSTEIN 
BROS.,  on  Canal 
street,  dealt  in  wool. 
Very  good  wool  it 
was,  too,  which  is 
more  than  you  can 
say  of  all  wool 
dealers.  Their  business  was  prin- 
cipally wholesale  but  they  also  ran  a 
little  store  in  which  they  sold  a  few 
varieties  of  woolen  articles  at  retail. 
The  firm  consisted  of  Meyer  Finkel- 
stein  and  his  brother  Isaac  Finkel- 
stein.  Meyer  Finkelstein  had  decided 
to  take  a  trip  to  Europe  with  his  wife  in 
order  to  reduce  his  weight  at  Marien- 
bad,  and  make  arrangements  with 
European  wool  exporters  on  the  best 
possible  terms.  His  brother  Isaac,  a 
dyspeptic  bachelor,  remained  in  charge  of  the 
firm's  affairs.  Julius  Finkelstein,  the  only  son 
of  the  senior  partner,  was  in  the  firm's  employ, 
but  Julius's  father  and  his  Uncle  Isaac  agreed 
that  Julius  was  hopeless. 

Chapter  III 

THIS  chapter  shall  be  devoted  principally  to 
Julius  Finkelstein.  It  is  a  poor  specimen  of 
humanity  who  is  not  worth,  at  least,  a  chap- 
ter of  his  own.  He  was  twenty-three:  his  face 
was  always  pale,  his  eyes  were  somewhat  red 
around  the  lids,  and  his  hair  was  thin  and  straw- 
colored.  He  was  very  quiet  and  never  took  the 
trouble  to  contradict  anyone.  Nobody  ever 
spoke  of  him  with  enthusiasm  but,  at  the  same 
time,  no  one  ever  actually  disliked  him.  His 
mother  firmly  believed  that  Julius  was  disap- 
pointed because  a  cruel  world  failed  to  appreciate 
him.  His  father  had  long  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  Julius  was  incorrigibly  lazy  and  that  he 
hadn't  an  original  idea  in  his  head.  Taken  all 
in  all,  he  was  the  kind  of  a  chap  that  you  would 
never  hesitate  to  leave  alone  with  your  best 
girl.    And  yet — Sadie  Morris  loved  him. 


Julius  Finkelstein  received  his 
check  for  two  thousand  dollars, 
to  marry  Sadie  Morris. 


Chapter  IV 

WHAT  a  blessed  dispensation  of  Providence 
it  is,  that,  no  matter  how  homely  or  stupid 
or  insignificant  a  man  may  be,  he  is  sure,  sooner 
or  later,  to  find  a  woman  who  will  love  him! 
How  awful  it  would  be  if  only  the  handsome  ones 
were  loved!  Or  the  brilliant  ones!  What  a 
dreary  world  it  would  be  if  the  great  majority 
of  us— I'm  pretty  sure  that  the  homely  and  unin- 
teresting and  mediocre  are  in  the  majority- 
were  compelled  to  stand  by,  like  the  Peri  at  the 
gate  of  Paradise,  and  look  on  while  the  women 
all  went  crazy  over  the  few  who  had  good  looks 
and  genius?  Life  is  not  quite  as  dreary  as  you 
may  be  inclined  to  think. 

Chapter  V 

THE  love  affair  of  Julius  Finkelstein  and  Sadie 
Morris — or,  at  least,  that  part  of  it  that  came 
to  the  knowledge  of  Julius's  parents— was  short 
and  stormy.  Sadie  had  been  employed  as  a 
book-keeper  in  the  office  of  Finkelstein  Bros., 
and  no  one  had  noticed  that  Julius  paid  her  the 
slightest  attention.  When,  therefore,  Julius  told 
his  father  that  he  loved  the  girl  and  wanted  to 
marry  her,  Mr.  Finkelstein  was  considerably 
surprised.  In  fact,  he  almost  exploded.  The 
first  thing  he  did  was  to  discharge  the  girl. 
Then  he  reduced  Julius's  salary  to  a  minimum. 
Then  he  told  his  son  he  would  discharge  him  and 
disinherit  him  if  he  ever  opened  his  mouth  about 
Sadie  Morris  again.    And,  in  conclusion: 

"Another  thing,"  said  he.  "Every  week  I 
get  from  Friedman's  Bank  a  statement  that  you 
overdrew  your  account,  and  I  have  to  make  it 
good.  I  made  it  good  yesterday  and  it's  the  last 
time.  You  got  to  learn  business  methods.  If 
you  ever  overdraw  another  cent  you  inarch  out 
of  the  office.  No  son  of  mine  should  spend  money 
what  he  hasn't  got.  While  I'm  gone  in  Europe 
the  bank  will  report  to  Uncle  Isaac.  He  got  my 
instructions  what  to  do." 

Julius  stared  at  his  father  without  the  slightest 
change  of  expression,  excepting  that  his  eyes 
blinked  a  great  many  times. 
"Is  that  all?"  he  finally  asked. 
"That's  all,"  said  his  father. 
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Suggestions  for  the  Finkelstein  Bros,  store-sign  came  pouring  in  by  the  bushel — the  whole  East  Side  seemed  to  have  interrupted  its  labors  to  suggest  ideas. 

Lapidowitz,  too,  handed  in  his  suggestion;  it  was:  "Woolly,  Woolly  Wool." 


Chapter  VI 

MRS.  FIXKELSTEIX  had  never  seen  Sadie 
Morris  and  really  knew  nothing  about  her 
excepting  that  she  was  a  book-keeper.  But  what 
v.oman  with  an  only  son  would  not  instinctively 
rebel  at  the  thought  of  his  wasting  his  precious 
affections  upon  a  book-keeper?  Is  it  not  for  such 
as  he  that  we  have  queens,  princesses,  and  duch- 
esses— to  say  nothing  of  millionaires'  daughters? 

Chapter  VII 

JULIUS  FINKELSTEIN,  after  long  contem- 
plation of  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  his 
affairs,  decided  to  become  rich.  He  had  never 
given  the  matter  a  thought  before  and  did  not  know 
exactly  how  to  go  about  it.  Many  people  in  this 
world  have  given  this  same  matter  a  great  deal  of 
thought  and,  in  the  end,  had  no  clearer  idea  of 
how  to  proceed  than. had  Julius  Finkelstein — 
U  you  must  not  imagine  Julius  as  being  stupid 
on  that  account.  Julius  had  always  taken  it 
for  granted  that  he  would  ultimately  inherit  his 
father's  money  and  take  his  position  as  head  of 
the  firm,  but  the  affair  of  Sadie  Morris  had  up- 
set the  equilibrium  of  his  calculations,  and  Julius 
intended  to  start  all  over  on  new  lines. 

It  was  in  this  frame  of  mind  that  he  became 
acquainted  with  a.  black-bearded,  bright-faced, 
impressive-looking  chap  by  the  name  of  Lapid- 
owitz. Julius  had  seen  him  occasionally  in 
Milken's  coffee-house  but  had  never  spoken  to 
him.    Thi\  time  Milken,  himself,  brought  Lapid- 


owitz to  Julius's  table. 

"Mr.  Lapidowitz,"  explained  Milken,  "says 
your  face  b  familiar  and  he  would  like  to  get 
acquainted.    He  hates  to  sit  alone." 

Julius  rose  and  shook  hands  with  Lapido- 
witz and  invited  him  to  have  .1  cup  of  coffee. 

I  know  your  father  Well,"  said  Lapidowitz. 
"  I  hear  he  went  t©  Europe." 

"\Y.,"  %a'ul  Julius.    "Hut  I  never  heard  him 


"Oh,  we  had  a  little  difference  once,"  said 
Lapidowitz,  lightly.  "  But  I  have  great  respect 
lor  him  and  if  I  could  ever  do  his  son  a  favor 
I'd  be  glad  to  do  so." 


Julius  bowed  and  held  out  his  hand.  He  was 
most  delighted  to  meet  Lapidowitz.  If  there 
was  anything  in  the  world  that  he  wanted,  just 
then,  it  was  to  meet  people  who  would  like  to 
do  him  a  favor. 

1 

Chapter  VIII 

"  TF  you  are  willing  to  begin  in  a  modest  way," 
said  Lapidowitz,  "I  can  help  you  make 
about  fifty  dollars  this  afternoon." 

They  had  been  chatting  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  during  which  Lapidowitz  had  adroitly  drawn 
from  the  young  man  a  rather  clear  picture  of  his 
condition  and  his  aspirations.  Julius,  you  must 
remember,  was  only  twenty-three  years  old. 
Most  of  us  were  twenty-three,  ourselves,  once. 

"That's  fine!"  exclaimed  Julius.  "But  how? 
I'd  just  love  to  start  in  by  making  fifty 
dollars." 

Lapidowitz  drew  out  a  note-book  and  consulted 
it.  Then  he  drew  out  a  pocket-book  and  counted 
his  money.  It  was  impossible  for  Julius  to  see 
whether  it  contained  a  thousand  dollars  or  a 
dime.    Then  he  said, 

"If  you  will  give  me  fifty  dollars  you'll  get 
back  a  hundred  by  4  o'clock  this  afternoon. 
Only  I  would  have  to  hurry." 

Julius  consulted  his  pocket  check-book.  His 
balance  at  Friedman's  Bank  was  exactly  $40. 

"By  4  o'clock  did  you  say?"  Lapidowitz 
nodded. 

"Well,"  thought  Julius,  "if  I  can  deposit  a 
hundred  dollars  in  the  bank  to-morrow  morning 
it  won't  do  any  harm  to  overdraw  my  account 
ten  dollars  for  a  few  hours." 

"You'd  better  get  it  cashed  here,"  said  Lapid- 
owitz, as  Julius  began  to  write  out  his  check. 
"It  will  save  lime  if  I  have  the  money.  Milken 
will  Caifa  it  for  you." 

"Remember,"  Lapidowitz  added,  as  he  rose 
l<>  go  with  Julius's  money  in  his  pocket,  "I 
wouldn't  do  this  for  everyone.  It's  on  your 
father's  account  that  I'm  taking  an  interest  in 
you." 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,"  said  Julius.  What 
young  man  ever  declined  •''  favor  that  was  ex- 
ti  nd<  d  on  hi,  lather'.!  a<  count? 


Chapter  IX 

"  TF  I'd  known  you  were  going  to  lend  Lapido- 
*•  witz  the  money,"  said  Milken,  a  few  minutes 

later,  "I  wouldn't  have  cashed  your  check." 
"I  didn't  lend  it  to  him.    He's  investing  it  for 

me." 

Milken  gazed  at  the  young  man  in  amazement. 

"Say!  You  know  all  about  Lapidowitz,  don't 
you?  I  mean,  you've  heard  of  him,  of  course. 
You  know  what  he  is?" 

Julius  shook  his  head.  "He's  a  business  man 
of  some  kind,  I  suppose?  "  Milken's  face  became 
very  red. 

"Lapidowitz  a  business  man?"  He  seemed  to 
choke  a  bit.  "Why  that  fellow  is  the  biggest 
schnorrer  and  loafer  and  good-for-nothing  on 
the  East  Side.  Why — I  thought  everybody  knew 
him.  I  like  him — we  all  Like  him — but  fifty  dol- 
lars— an  investment — Ts!  Ts!  Ts!  What  was 
the  scheme?" 

Julius's  complexion  did  not  change.  Being 
naturally  pale  he  could  not  easily  turn  paler. 
But  he  rose  hastily,  went  to  the  door  and  looked 
up  and  down  the  street.  The  schnorrer  was  no- 
where to  be  seen.  Then  he  returned  to  his  table 
and  called  for  his  bill. 

"Oh,  I  guess  it's  all  right,"  he  said,  with  a  smile. 
"It's  only  fifty  dollars." 

ClI  U'TI'.R  X 

THREE  hours  later,  a  man  sitting  in  Milken's 
coffee-house  called  to  a  waiter, 
"Bring  me  pen,  ink,  and  paper  1" 
Could  Homer  have  done  more?  Or  Shake- 
speare? Think  of  it!  pen,  ink,  and  paper — ■ 
utensils  by  means  of  which  the  greatest  thoughts 
of  the  human  mind  may  be  expressed  in  imperish- 
able form  and  handed  down  through  the  ages 
to  instruct  and  to  delight  countless  generations. 
With  pen,  ink,  and  paper  Sir  Isaac  Newton  fig- 
ured out  t  he  law  of  gravitation  and  with  no  other 

tools  Goethe  and  Macon  Imparted  their  wisdom  to 

the  world.    Even  Beethoven  asked  for  no  better  in- 
struments to  record  his  greatest  sonatas  nor  would 
Rot  kefellei  need  more  tot  ransfer  a  mil  lion  dollars 
(Continued  on  page  jji) 


Uhe  Greatest  of  Ches  g 


By  James  X  fiGontagae 


)y  I       HEN,  on  the  land  and  on  the  sea, 

I       The  deadly  guns  are  mute, 
V^V<r  And  Peace  shall  come  to  bind  the  wounds 

Of  rancor  and  dispute, 
With  outstretched  hands  and  shining  eyes, 

And  pity  in  her  heart, 
The  youngest  of  the  sisterhood 

Shall  play  a  sister's  part. 


The  youngest  nation  of  them  all, 

Who,  from  a  far  off  shore, 
Has  seen  her  sisters  crushed  beneath 

The  ruthless  hand  of  war, 
Shall  comfort  those  who  trod  so  long 

In  sorrow's  barren  ways, 
And  teach  their  tear-dimmed  eyes  to  see 

The  dawn  of  happier  days. 


And  through  her  gentle  ministry 

The  hungry  shall  be  fed, 
And  hope  shall  come  to  those  who  mourn 

Beside  the  legions  dead; 
And  banished  shall  be  Fear  and  Hate 

And  Bitterness  and  Crime, 
That  Love  may  mount  again  her  throne 

To  reign  throughout  all  time. 

5°7 


I  saw  Biddy,  playing  in  the  sand  on  the  beach;  and  Maude  herself  in  her  chair 
» 


on  the  beach,  a  book  lying  in  her  lap,  its  pages  whipped  by  the  breezes  from  the  sea. 
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I<K)K  the  afternoon  stage 
from  Calender's  Mill,  went 
back  to  the  city  and  plunged 
into  affairs  again.  And  in 
those  days  I  watched  my- 
self as  a  physician  watches 
a  uaticnt.  Was  I  any  better? 
I  came  to  the  conclu- 
I  wot  a  little  better. 


SYNOPSIS:  Hugh  Parct's  school  days  came  and  went  in  disappointment  and  failure.  At 
Nancy's  challenge  Hugh  studies  day  and  night  and  enters  college.  Then  his  graduation 
and  his  first  position  with  Watling,  biggest  lawyer  in  the  city  and  Hugh's  career  is  on. 
Hugh  forgets  Nancy-  until  she  announces  her  engagement  to  another  man.  But  politics 
and  business  crowd  love  out  of  his  life  until  he  meets  Maude  and  marries  her.  But  Hugh 
plunges  into  money-making,  which  is  disturbed  only  by  the  upcropping  of  Krcbs,  who 
believes  in  the  people's  rights.  Maude  refuses  to  become  worldly  and  grows  away  from 
him.  In  Nancy  alone  does  Hugh  find  comradeship.  When  Maude  takes  the  children  to 
?'•  '"'I"    '"'  >ii'l'  'mit<    stay."  Hugh  and  Nancy,  very  much  in  love  with  each  other. 

I.'  j.m  to  think  of  divorce  and  marriage    until  Nancy's  husband  is  injured  so  badly  she 
'  annot  l<  iv    him      This  i  ompl<  tcly   upsets  the  old,  well-poised   I  Ii  i^l  1  Pant. 


nueuio  suncr.  to  wake  up 
night  with  tin  feeling  that  something 
had  hap|H-ncd  t<.  me,  and  then  to  identify 
Hut  was  my  life  completely 
shattered,  as  I  had  at  first  imagined?  That 
resiliency  which  I  shared  with  most  of  my 
compatriots,  and  which  1  once  heard  a  college 
president  define  as  "a  charming  optimism,"  by 


degrees  alleviated  my  depression.  Some  pre- 
servative in  the  modern  atmosphere  had  kept 
both  Nancy  and  me  remarkably  "young," 
physically  and  mentally,  al  an  age  when  our 
parents  had  long  been  resigned  to  the  humdrum. 

Ii  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  declare  thai  1 
became  reconciled  to  the  thought  of  a  period  of 


Availing,  bul  I  grew  reasonable 
enough  to  see  that  Nancy  could 
not  have  acted  otherwise  than 
she  had.  Ordinary  human  de- 
cency, as  she  had  said,  compelled 

her  to  go  to  Ham;  and  in  view  of 
his  condition-  which  Ihe  fales 
themselves  could  not  more  in- 
geniously have  contrived  —  she 
could  scarcely  lake  steps  al  t his 
time  to  divorce  him.  Later  on  .  .  .  ?  Delicacy, 
I  argued,  had  made  her  refrain  from  mentioning 
this.  She  had  begged  me  nol  to  write  to  her  at 
presenl . 

Nevertheless,  thai  September  is  a  month  upon 
which  il  gives  me  no  pleasure  tO  look  back,  and 
I  can  in  M  recall  being  free  from  gnawing  desire. 


"fVVI'.Mf.  I';U.  RY  IMIMNAMImAI.  MA'.A/llk 
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Hitherto  my  imperative  needs  had  always  been 
satisfied— with  some  little  delays,  perhaps,  but 
never  with  much  slackening  of  speed.  This  time 
there  had  been  a  head-on  collision.  Yet  the 
machinery  which  I  had  believed  shattered  did 
show  signs  of  mending,  of  an  ability  to  push 
forward  once  more.  Forward,  where?  I  was  to 
discover  that  the  principal  effect  of  the  shock  had 
been  a  loss  of  "tone."  Heretofore  I  had  pressed 
onward  towards  a  concrete  and  desirable  goal, 
conscious  of  being  a  definite  person:  now  I  missed 
the  satisfying  tingle  of  that  former  assurance^ 
Some  disintegration  had  taken  place;  or  it  wou  d 
be  better  to  say  that  I  had  rather  remarkably 
relapsed  into  one  of  those  states  of  questioning 
to  which  I  had  been  subject  in  earlier  yeafs,  and 
which  I  have  recorded  in  these  pages.  It  was  a 
sense  of  deep  uneasiness  at  being  a  prey  to  acci- 
dents, subject  to  such  fearful  ravages  of  feeling, 
of  despair,  as  that  which  I  was  going  through. 
And  this  uneasiness  possessed  me  more  completely 
when  my  energy  ran  down,  when  I  found  it  hard- 
est to  be  hopeful  about  the  future. 

In  other  words,  I  had  made  the  discovery  that 
there  were  spheres  into  which  the  soul  might 
wander,  and  had  wandered,  where  the  philosophy 
of  enlightened  self-interest  was  powerless  to 
protect  it.    Had  I  been  ordinarily  observing,  I 
might  before  then  have  reflected  upon  a  phe- 
nomenon in  the  world  of  high  finance,  when  cer- 
tain of  its  protagonists  had  been  stricken  down 
suddenly  and  mysteriously,  seized  by 
a  lurking  disease,  and  had  died 
— crumbled  up  like  leaves 
in  a  fire.    The  news- 
papers merely  men- 


that  I  found  it  easy  to  be  convinced  that  the 
tone  was  genuine,  that  she  had  ceased  to  love 
me,  that  the  separation  had  brought  contentment 
to  her.'  I  warmed  towards  her:  I  admired  now 
those  independent  and  self-sufficient  elements  in 
her  character  which  she  had  developed.  She  had 
become,  I  reflected,  an  extraordinarily  sensible 
woman.  .  . 

She  found  her  life  at  Etretat  delightful,  living 
quietly,  but  making  friends  with  some  American 
and  English,  and  one  French  family,  of  the  same 
name,  Buffon,  as  the  great  naturalist.  The 
father  was  a  retired  silk  manufacturer;  they  now 
lived  in  Paris,  and  had  been  very  kind  in  helping 
her  to  get  an  apartment  in  that  city  for  the 
winter.  She  had  chosen  one  on  the  Avenue 
Kleber,  not  far  from  the  Arc. 

Such  was  the  quiet  note  she  struck,  and  the 


tioned  the 
disease,  but  those 
of  us  who  were  "on 
the  inside"  learned 
the  real  cause;  and 
most  often  there  was 
a  woman  at  the  bot- 
tom of  it.  Enlightened 
self-interest  was  a 
philosophy  of  prosperity. 

I  am  not  quite  clear  in 
my  own  mind  why  I  have 
not  mentioned  the  letters 
which  I  had  been  receiving  at 
intervals  during  the  summer 
from  Maude  and  the  chil- 
dren.   Of  this  I  am  sure, 
that  I  have  not  abstained 
from  any  wish  to  spare 
myself.    I  was  a  hus- 
band  and   a  father 
acting  as  though  these 
relationships  did  not 
exist,  wholly  absorbed  in 
the  pursuit  of  another  wo- 
man. This  was  the  situation, 
and  written  down  thus  baldly 
it  has,  to  say  the  least,  a  dis- 
tasteful aspect:  it  would  seem 
to  violate  all  the  higher  instincts 
of  human  nature.    There  was, 
indeed,  no  conscious  effort  of  re- 
adjustment, since  I  was  wholly 
in  the  grip   of   a   force  more 
powerful  than  any  other  in  the 
world.  It  is  quite  true  that  I  did 
not  attempt  to  avoid,  while  it  was^ 
as  yet  possible,  possession  by  this 
force.    I  make  no  comment  upon  all 
this,  but  confine  myself  to  recording 
the  facts. 

Maude's  were  the  letters  of  a  friend,  containing 
no  references  to  the  life  we  had  lived  together. 
This  attitude  was  a  relief:  I  might  have  been 
said  to  be  grateful  for  it  were  it  not  for  the  fact 


circumstances    of    her  life 
were  written  out  conscien- 
tiously in  her  clear  hand- 
writing.   Unlike  most  mod- 
ern women,  she  had  never 
cultivated  eccentricity 
the  forming  of  her  letters; 
there  were  no  angles,  no  heavy 
lines.     She  was  learning  to 
speak  French,  though  convinced 


that  her  accent  would  never  be  good.  The 
boys,  especially  Moreton,  did  not  take  kindly 
to  it,  but  Biddy's  progress  was  encouraging.  .  .  . 

I- come  now  to  a  strain  in  her  letters  which  I 
confess  had  had  a  disquieting  effect.  I  mean  her 
references  to  the  children.  Sudden,  unheralded 
pangs  would  shoot  through  me.  This  current 
alone  was  strong  enough  to  pierce  the  electric 
atmosphere  of  my  passion  and  to  make  itself 
felt— temporarily,  at  least.  I  have  already 
mentioned  my  faculty  of  putting  out  of  my  mind 
what  I  did  not  wish  to  remember;  and  there  were 
many  letters  of  Maude's  I  did  not  read  twice. 

She  related  the  doings  of  the  children  witli 
vivid  simplicity,  with  the  genius  of  love,  and 
through  the  medium  of  herself  communicated 
that  love  to  me.    I  saw  Biddy,  her  dresses 
tucked  above  slim  little  knees,  playing  in  the 
sand  on  the  beach,  her  hair  flying  in  the  wind 
and  lighted  by  the  sun  which  gave  sparkle  to  the 
sea.    I  saw  Maude  herself  in  her  beach  chair,  a 
book  lying  in  her  lap,  its  pages  whipped  by  the 
breeze.    And  there  was  Moreton,  whose  detes- 
tation for  the  French  language  was  probably 
an  inherent  Anglo-Saxon  instinct.  Mademoiselle 
Graviere,  the  governess  Maude  had  employed, 
called  him  un  type.   Her  tribulations  must 
have  been  legion;  indeed,  it  was  clear  that 
the  two  women  found  the  boy  a  handful. 
His  natural  aggressiveness  seemed  to  have 
expanded  in  the  foreign  surroundings;  he 
quarreled  with  the  English  boys  on  the 
subject  of  the  American  Revolution,  and 
was  rescued  by  an  English  tutor  from  an 
encounter  in  which  history  was  not  bidding 
fair  to  repeat  itself,  a  youthful  champion  of 
St.  George  having  given  him  a  black  eye. 
On  another  occasion,  from  materials  mysteri- 
ously procured,  he  made  a  sling  shot,  and 
broke  a  window  in  the  villa  of  the  Buffon 
I      family.    Once  in  a  while  I  received  a  com- 
V.\     munication,  evidently  written  under  duress, 
the  letters  painfully  leaning  away  from  one 
another  as  though  marshalled  against  their 
will,  some  reluctantly  inserted  to  conform 
to  ridiculous  standards  of  spelling. 

"Dear  Father,"  (e  m- 
,  serted),  "Mother  says  you 
will  want  to  (k)no(w)  what 
we  are  doing.  I  don't  like 
it  as  well  as  America,  by  a 
good  deal.  All  the  kids 
have  nurses  or  tutors  or 
governesses"  (achieved 
after  much  scratching) 
"who  are  always  Around, 
and  it  is'nt  free  like  our 
seashore.  It  is  all  fenced 
in  except  the  beach,  which 
is  full  of  people.  French  is 
a  bum  language.  Your 
affectionate  son  Moreton." 

On  the  back  was  a  line 
from  Maude.   "I  have  let 
him  send  it  as  he  wrote  it 
— except  the  spelling— since  it 
is  his  own  expression." 

This  letter  reached  me  a 
fortnight  or  so  after  I  had  re- 
turned to  the  city  from  Cal- 
ender's Mill. 

Although  a  notion — at  least  a 
shadow  of  one  — might  have 
crossed  my  mind  that  Moreton 
needed  a  man's  discipline  and 
affection,  it  was  as  always,  the 
thought  of  Matthew  which  dis- 
turbed me  most.    Seen  in  the 
reflection  of  the  boy,  my  own  life,  which  I  had 
regarded  as  a  success,  took  on  an  aspect  of  pathos 
—I  had  almost  said  of  tragedy.  There  was  scarce 
an  experience  of  my  manhood  I  would  not  have 
wished  to  spare  him,  the  white-hot  flame  of  this 
last  experience  above  all.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
my  love  for  Nancy  was  stronger  than  any  other 
feeling,  my  desire  for  her  above  all  other  con- 
siderations, the  thought  that  Matthew  was  now 
beyond  me,  had  passed  from  my  life  and  guid- 


Maude's  letters  were  those  of  a  friend, 
containing  no  references  to  the  married 
life  we  had  lived  together.  There 
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ance,  gave  me  pain 
The  old  feeling  that 
he  was  a  part  of 
me  began  to  recur 
more  frequently, 
and  became  in- 
tensified, espe- 
cially when  I  sat 
with  his  letters  in 
my  hand.  Who 
was  to  warn  him, 
as  I  could,  of  what 


life   was.  ?  of 
lore  was? 

Instinctively  I  rec- 
ognized in  him  the 
existence  of  something 
fine  which  once  had 
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stroyed!  On  the  other  hand,  properly 
nurtured  and  fortified  against  the  storms 
and  flaming,  withering  suqjrises  it  might 
grow  into  one  of  those  strong  and  beauti- 
ful trees  which  mark  the  path  of  human- 
ity and  cast  grateful  shadows  across  the 
hot  and  toil- 
some highway. 

Some  such 
vision  I  saw, 
though  dimly, 
even  then,  torn 
as  I  was  by 
misery,  doubt, 
hope  and  desire, 
never  really  re- 
linquishing hope 
or  rebuking 
longing.  The 
reflection  was 
unwelcome,  but 
fairly  persistent. 
I  might  warn, 
but  who  Avas  I 
to  nurture?  .  .  . 

I    took  a 
photograph 
from  the  drawer 
and  put  it  on 
the  dressing- 
table  of  my 
room   at  the 
Club.   The  face 
was  thoughtful, 
though  boyish, 
its  length  and 
rather  pro- 
nounced cheek- 
bones inherited 
from  Scotch 
ancestors,  whose 
expression  and 
features  were 
subtly  changed 
by  indeter- 
minate influen- 
ces of  environ- 
ment. The  nose 
was    firm,  the 
nostrils  fine,  and 
in  the  gray  eyes 
and  wavy  hair 
was  the  touch 
of  sunlight.  In 
my  fancy  I 
thought  of  the 
boy's    face  as 
suggesting  un- 
realized and  as 
yet  unimagined 
American  ideals. 
What  did  I  wish 
him  to  become? 
Certainly  not 
what  1  had  be- 
come.   But  my 
own  life  was  not 
yet  lived  out, 
my  hope  not 
dead,  I  was  si  ill 
ready  to  embark 
in  quest  of  the 
Golden  Fleece, 
I  still  believed 
in  its  existence. 
An  inc  urable 
A  r  g  o  d  a  it  t  I 
W  h  a  1  ,  then, 
were  these  new 
ambitions  over 
a  y  i  n  g   a  n  d 
bleu  d  i  ng  u  it  h 


ph<Tr  of  the  spirit.  A 
plant  which  could  so 
easily  l»c  poisoned, 
crushed    and  de- 


Whrn  I  rttcWd  ihr  door  ol  Krrbi'  room 
hr  MM  alonr.  I  hrititatrd  jual  a  ircond, 
»wrpl  by  Ihr  hral  wave  which  lollowi 
■uddrn   ihrnru,   rmharraitmrnl,   a  •rrnr 

■   folly   whirh   il    li   loo   lair    to  avrrl. 


the  old,  lending  them  new  colors  and  new 
pains  ? 

The  thought  of  his  suffering  troubled  ,ne. 
He  had  always  been  self-contained,  hiding  such 
little  hurts  and  wounds  as  a  sensitive  child  re- 
ceives; and  this  quality,  which  I  had  not  possessed 
enhanced  his  appeal.  He  could  not  be  called  a 
mollycoddle,  but  measured  by  the  mass  of  stan- 
dards of  the  modern  world  as  I  vaguely  sensed 
them,  a  mass  as  yet  inchoate,  his  very  virtues 
became  defects.  He  had  not  enough  self-asser- 
tion he  was,  if  anything,  too  thoughtful,  too 
considerate  of  others. 

Was  this  a  sentimental  appeal  which  Mould 
evaporate  if  I  had  him  back?  And  if  he  were 
back  would  I  neglect  him  again?  Let  these  ques- 
tions suffice  to  call  attention  to  a  dawning  sus- 
picion within  me.  At  any  rate,  the  boy's  faithful 
letters  revealed  no  dawning  doubts  of  his  father 
and  I  was  at  a  loss  whether  to  be  grateful  or 
troubled  because  Maude,  apparently,  had  not 
as  yet  given  him  any  hint  of  our  separation  I 
was,  indeed,  both  grateful  and  troubled  in  turn 
What  effect  would  it  have  on  him  when  it  should 
be  revealed  to  him?  He  had  always  trusted  me- 
and  in  spite  of  my  neglect  of  him  he  had  always 
shown  a  sympathy,  an  understanding  of  me.  It 
was  as  though  he  were  precociously  aware  of  my 
defects  and  discounted  them. 

I  began  to  apprehend  through  Matthew  certain 
qualities  in  Maude  which  had  not  hitherto  been 
manifest.  Now  that  she  was  gone  from  me  little 
mannerisms  which  had  jarred,  habits  of  thought 
which  had  exasperated,  were  forgotten.  If  I 
didn't  love  her,  my  respect  for  her  grew  uncon- 
sciously, and  I  was  forced  to  admit  that  she  had 
a  magnificent  dignity.  It  was  the  very  magnifi- 
cence of  this  dignity,  I  slowly  perceived,  that  put 
me  in  a  quandary.  I  had  no  intentions  of  re- 
linquishing my  determination  to  marry  Nancy, 
but  Maude's  dignity  made  my  road  harder.  Her 
letters  betrayed  neither  ill-will  nor  resentment, 
and  tacitly  acknowledged  that  I  still  had  rights 
and  an  interest  in  the  children.  This  attitude  of 
hers  was,  after  all,  rather  a  remarkable  achieve- 
ment. 

I  lived  that  autumn,  as  it  were,  in  fragments, 
never  the  same  person  for  more  than  a  few  con- 
secutive hours,  now  a  prey  to  doubts  and  mis- 
givings, even  despairs,  and  again  unexpectedly 
remagnetized  into  that  old  Hugh  Paret  whose 
oyster  was  the  world.  .  .  . 

The  decision  which  I  had  to  make  shortly  after 
coming  back  to  the  city  was  one  of  the  rein- 
forcing events.  I  had  not  revealed  my  refuge  to 
my  friends,  who  maintained  a  considerate  silence 
in  regard  to  my  flight.  I  was  aware  of  an  under- 
current of  gossip.  But  Dickinson  did  reproach 
me  for  not  having  given  a  definite  answer  to  their 
behest— if  such  a  mild  term  may  be  used— that  I 
should  accept  Theodore  Watling's  place  as  a 
representative  of  enlightened-self-interest  in  the 
Senate.  The  Governor,  of  course,  had  not  been 
able  to  resist  t  he  persuasions  of  such  distinguished 
citizens;  he  was  ready  to  appoint  me  during  the 
interval,  and  my  ultimate  election  by  the  legis- 
lature need  not  worry  me.  Mr.  Watling,  in 
another  letter  I  had  received  from  him,  took  it 
for  granted  that  I  would  not  refuse. 

I  was  Haltered,  and  at  a  crisis  when  such  rein- 
forcement was  grateful.  Alter  all,  to  be  United 
Stales  Senator  was  to  have  my  life  officially  and 
therefore  triumphantly  vindicated  in  the  eyes  of 
those  who  carped  at  my  career.  Owing  to  the 
comparatively  recent  unreasonable  twist  of' a 
portion  of  public  opinion,  a  much  sought  after 
and  comparatively  wealthy  corporation  attorney 
was  regarded  with  a  certain  distrust.     I  had 

climbed  to  the  top  of  that  pinnacle  to  realize 

that  its  foundations  had  been  somewhat  eroded. 
On<  e  in  the  Senate,  I  rested  on  the  endorsement  of 
a  majority  of  my  fellow  citizens  in  the  slate;  a 
somewhat  fictitious  endorsement,  bui  none  the 
less  valid  in  the  case  of  the  muddle-headed  who 
were  dazzled  by  success,  to  whom  a  senator  was 
a  senator  in  spite  of  the  muck  rakers  who  in- 
creased the  (  Irculation  of  the  magazines.    I  could 
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afford  to  regard  criticisms  with  a  certain  tran- 
quillity. 

Besides,  after  the  first  storm  of  my  protest 
against  Nancy's  decision  had  worn  itself  out  and 
I  became  more  reconciled  to  the  idea  that  I 
should  have  to  wait  for  her,  the  calculations  I 
made  convinced  me  that  my  appointment  and 
subsequent  election  to  the  Senate  would  not 
greatly  delay  matters,  since  she  would  now  re- 
main '  with  her  husband  for  a  conventional 
period.  The  election  was  not  much  more  than  a 
year  distant,  and  as  a  senator  I  should  be  in  a 
stronger  position  even  in  regard  to  her:  I  still 
clung  tenaciously  to  a  belief  that  there  were  no 
relationships  in  "life  wholly  unaffected  by  signal 
worldly  triumphs.  Nor  did  I  reflect  that  this 
was  precisely  the  course  1  had  pursued  with 
Nancy  when  in  my  teens. 

I  met  Mr.  Watling  in  Washington,  and  saw 
the  President.  The  city  was  as  yet  deserted  in 
the  social  sense,  but  we  drove  in  a  motor  through 
its  beautiful  avenues,  and  I  went  so  far  as  to 
select— tentatively,  of  course— near  one  of  the 
fashionable  circles,  a  house  which  chanced  to  be 
one  of  those  simple  and  good  instances  of  the 
Georgian  which  are  creeping  in  and  helping  to 
redeem  the  polyglot  residential  aspect  of  our 
capital. 

This  visit,  which  took  place  in  a  spell  of  cool 
weather-,  had  a  certain  bracing  effect.  My  old 
chief,  still  vigorous,  still  kindly,  would  shortly 
be  established  in  the  Department  of  State,  and 
I  in  a  position  of  power  and  dignity.  It  all 
seemed  a  fitting  and  rather  impressive  culmin- 
ation of  our  relationship.  Mr.  Watling  seemed  to 
think  that,  with  the  fortunate  advent  of  this  new 
President  who  represented  a  genial  compromise 
betAveen  progress  and  conservatism  (with  a  lean- 
ing towards  the  latter,  and  with  a  lawyer's  love 
for  the  Constitution),  that  the  wind  had  been 
taken  out  of  the  reformers'  sails. 

"We  are  the  men  to  run  this  country,  Hugh, 
because  we  know  how,"  he  said,  as  we  dined  to- 
gether, looking  out  over  the  green  expanse  of  the 
golf  course  of  a  country  club,  "if  you  doubt  it, 
all  you  have  to  do  is  to  look  at  the  men  'the 
people'  have  elected  and  sent  here  to  the  House 
and  Senate." 

I  didn't  doubt  it. 

"I  wouldn't  trust  one  of  them  to  run  a 
dairy-farm  for  me,"  he  continued,  smiling.,  and 
stroking  the  white  moustache  that  so  nicely 
balanced  his  broad  chin.    I  thought  him 
more   distinguished,  more  sane  and 
forceful  than  ever.    I  renewed  my 
loyalty,  and  I  had  a  twinge  of  pride 
at   the   thought   that  the 
foreign    relations    of  our 
country  were  to  be  confided 
into   his   hands.    "If  this 
radical  movement  had  gone 
on   we   should   soon  have 
been  in  the  hands  of  ama- 
teurs and  theorists  and  self- 
deceivers,  and  the  men  of 
real  ability,  who  understand 
the  world  and  know  how  . 
to  do  things  would  have  been 
thrust  into  the  background. 
We'll  handle  the  progressive 
trend,  not  by  crushing  it, 
but  by  guiding  it.    I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  a  true  instinct  in 
it,  and  that  there  are  certain  things  we 
have  done  which  have  been  mistakes,  and 
which  we  can't  do  any  more.    But  as  for 
this  theory  that  all  wisdom  resides  in  the 
people,  it  is  buncombe.    What  we  have  to 
do  is  to  work  out  a  practical  program.  .  .  ." 

More  than  ever  before  I  was  ready  to 
follow  his  lead.  He  spoke,  rather  tact- 
fully, I  thought,  of  Maude  and  the  chil- 
dren, and  ventured  the  surmise  that  they 
would  be  returning  in  a  few  months.  I 
interpreted  it,  indeed,  as  in  rather  the 
nature  of  a  kindly  hint  that  such  a  proce- 
dure would  be  wise  in  view  of  the  larger 
life  now  dawning  for  me,  but  I  made  no 


comment.  He  even  sympathized  with  Nancy 
Durrett. 

"She  did  the  right  thing,  Hugh,"  he  said,  with 
the  admirable  casual  manner  he  possessed  of 
treating  subjects  which  he  knew  to  be  delicate. 
"Nancy's  a  fine  woman.  Poor  devil!"  This  in 
reference  to  Ham. 

His  point  of  view  was  that  of  responsibility 
of  a  class,  but  of  a  class  which  should  always  be 
open  to  reinforcement  from  the  able,  level- 
headed and  generally  worthy  of  the  heterogeneous 
ranks  below.  An  Anglo-Saxon  view.  Perhaps  I 
have  lived  long  enough,  as  I  write  these  words,  to 
realize  that  his  main  contention  cannot  be 
bettered,  but  that  the  "class"  must  be  reorgan- 
ized, regenerated  and  renamed.  .  .  . 

I  traveled  homeward,  away  from  the  spacious- 
ness of  Washington  with  its  dignified  Presidential 
Mansion  among  the  trees,  its  granite  shaft  that 
drew  the  eye  upward  to  the  spacious  blue,  its 
domed  capitol  serenely  sitting  on  the  hill  with 
enfolding  wingsl  undisturbed  by  the  turmoil  and 
the  shouting,  its  solid,  classic  Treasury.  Even 
the  Mansard  Departments  to  the  west  had 
a  character  and  dignity  of  their  own. 
Should  we  deliver  over  these  heirlooms 
to  the  mob?  Surely  Democracy 
was  more  than  that!  The 
mob  was  the  source, 
the  soil.  It  must 
learn  to  respect 
what  it  had  /f-/ 
produced.  . .  . 

Despite  my 
lack  of  peace, 
my  yearning  for 
the  woman  who 
would  give  me 
significance  and 
unity,  I  went  back 
with  a  new  sense  of 


spaciousness  within  me,  and  this  sense  associated 
in  some  indefinable  manner  with  Theodora 
Watling.  I  remembered  his  telling  me  that  hii 
grandfather  had  been  a  blacksmith.  It  was 
as  though  a  picture  had  been  flashed  on  the 
screen  of  my  mind,  and  tantalizingly  withdrawn 
before  I  could  gather  its  details. 

Beside  all  this,  I  was  conscious  of  a  changed 
attitude  towards  my  associates  at  home — 
Grierson,  Bellinger,  Tallant,  Miller  Gorse,  Dick- 
inson, though  Dickinson  least  of  all;  of  a  newly- 
created  feeling  that  did  not  amount  to  antipathy, 
but  was  a  slight  distaste.  They  lacked  the  capac- 
ity for  the  outlook,  the  larger  sweep  of  Theodore 
Watling,  who  had  always,  I  reflected,  been 
greater. 

Could  I  achieve  that  outlook?  .  .  . 

The  campaign  of  the  "Citizens'  Union"  that 
autumn  was,  save  in  one  respect,  like  dozens  of 
attempts  of  amateurs  in  other  cities  of  our  coun- 
try to  capture  and  hand  over  to  a  bewildered 
electorate  as  their  own  the  strong- 
hold which  was  held  by 
'privilege  and  corrup- 
tion." The  respect  in 
which  this  struggle  was 
unique  may  be  sum- 
med up  in  Hermann - 
Krebs.  He  was  as  one 
born  out  of  his  time. 
He  was  misunderstood 
{Continued  on  page  532) 


Krebs  was  propped  up  by  pillows.  "Well,  this  is  good  of  you  to  call,  Paret,"  he  said  "1  feel  all  right  now-il's  queer,  but!  do."  As 
he  spoke  I  realized  that  the  mysterious  force  which  had  drawn  me  to  him  against  my  will  was  an  mtellectual  rather  than  a  sent.mental  one. 
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WHEN  I  returned  to  the  plateau 
from  my  investigation  of  the 
crater,  I  realized  that  I  had 
descended  the  grassy  pit  as  far 
as  any  human  being  could  de- 
scend. No  living  creature  could 
pass  that  barrier  of  flame  and 
vapor.    Of  that  I  was  convinced. 

Now,  not  only  the  crater  but  its  steaming 
effluvia  were  utterly  unlike  any  I  had  ever 
before  beheld.   There  was  no  trace  of  lava 
to  be  seen,  or  of  pumice,  or  ashes,  or  of 
volcanic  rejecta  in  any  form  whatever. 
There  were  no  sulphuric  odors,  no  pun- 
gent fumes,  nothing  to  teach  the  olfactory 
nerves  what  might  be  the  nature  of  the 
thin  silvery  steam  rising  from  the  crater 
incessantly  in   a  vast   circle,  ringing  its 
circumference    half  -  way   down    the  slope. 

L  nder  this  thin  curtain  of  steam  a  ring  of  pale 
yellow  flames  played  and  sparkled,  completely 
encircling  the  slope. 

The  crater  was  about  half  a  mile  deep;  the  sides 
sloped  gently  to  the  bottom. 

But  the  odd  feature  of  the 
entire  phenomenon  was  this: 
the   bottom  of   the  crater 
seemed  to  be  entirely  free 
from  fire  and  vapor.   It  was 
disk-shaped,  sandy,  and  flat, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
diameter.    Through  my  field- 
glasses  I  could  see  patches  of 
grass  and  wild  flowers  growing  in 
the  sand  here  and  there,  and  the 
sparkle   of  water,  and  a  crow  or 
two,   feeding    and    walking  about. 

I  looked  at  the  girl  who  was  standing 
beside  me,  then  cast  a  glance  around  me  at 
the  very  unusual  landscape. 

We  were  standing  on  the  summit  of  a  grassy 
mountain  some  two  thousand  feet  high,  looking 
into  a  cup-shaped  depression  or  crater,  on  the 
edges  of  which  we  stood. 

This  low,  flat-topped  mountain,  as  I  say,  was 
grassy  and  quite  treeless,  although  it  rose  like  a 
truncated  sugar-cone  out  of  a  wilderness  of  trees 
which  stretched  for  miles  below  us,  north,  south, 
east,  and  west,  bordered  on  the  horizon  by  tower- 
ing blue  mountains,  their  distant  ranges  enclosing 
the  forests  as  in  a  vast  amphitheater. 

F rom  the  center  of  this  enormous  green  floor 
of  foliage  rose  our  grassy  hill,  and  it  appeared  to 
DC  the  only  irregularity  which  broke  the  level 
wilderness  as  far  as  the  base  of  the  dim  blue 
ranges  encircling  the  horizon. 

Except  for  the  log  bungalow  of  Mr.  Blythe, 
on  the  eastern  edge  of  this  grassy  plateau,  there- 
was  not  a  human  habitation  in  sight,  nor  a  trace 
of  man's  devastating  presence  in  the  wilderness 
around  us. 

Again  I  looked  questioning!)-  at  the  girl  beside 
me— a  slender,  young,  red-lipped  thing— and  she 
looked  back  at  me  rather  seriously,  "Shall  we 
seat  ounehra  here  in  the  sun?"  she  asked. 

I  nodded. 

Very  gravely  we  settled  down  side  by  side  on 
the  thick  green  grass.   "Now,"  she  said,  "I  shall 

Li  n  iu-."hy  1  mott  >'ou  to  come  out  htrt- 

I  I?     She  was  most  enchanting. 
ByeUmeane,  Ifisi  Wythe,"  I  replied. 
Sitting  cross-legged,  she  gathered 


her  slim  ankles  into  her  hands,  settling  herself 
as  snugly  on  the  grass  as  a  bird  settles  on  its  nest. 

"The  phenomena  of  nature,"  she  said,  "have 
always  interested  me  intensely,  not  only  from  the 
artistic  angle  but  from  the  scientific  point  of 
view. 

"It  is  different  with  father.    He  is  a  painter; 
he  cares  only  for  the  artistic  aspects 
of  nature.     Phenomena  of  a 

scientific  nature  bore  him. 
^     Also,   you   may  have 
noticed  that  he  is 
of  a — a  slightly 
impatient  dis- 
position." 
I  had 

noticed  it. 
He  had  been 
anything  but 
civil    to  me 
when  I  arriv- 
ed the  night 
before,  after  a 
five-hundred- 
mile   trip    on  a 
mule    from  the 
nearest    railroad  —  a 
journey  performed 
entirely   alone   and  by 
compass,  there  being  no  trail 
after  the  first  fifty  miles. 
To  characterize  Blythe 
as  slightly  impatient 
was  letting  him  down 
easy.    He  was  a  selfish, 
bad-tempered  old  pig. 
"Yes,"  I  said,  answering  her,  "I  did 
notice  a  negligible  trace  of  impatience  about 
your  father." 

She  flushed.  "You  see  I  had  not  told  my 
father  that  I  had  written  to  you.  He  doesn't 
like  strangers;  he  doesn't  like  scientists.  I  did 
not  dare  tell  him  that  I  had  asked  you  to  come 
out  here.  It  was  entirely  my  own  idea.  I  felt 
that  I  must  write  you  because  I  am  positive 
that  what  is  happening  in  this  wilderness  is  of 
vital  scientific  importance." 

"How  did  you  get  a  letter  out  of  this  distant 
and  desolate  place?"  I  asked. 

"Every  two  months  the  storekeeper  at  Wind- 
flower  Station  sends  in  a  man  and  a  string  of 
mules  with  staples  for  us.    The  man  takes  our 
further  orders  and  our  letters  back  to  civilization." 
I  nodded. 

"He  took  my  letter  to  you — among  one  or  two 

others  I  sent  " 

A  faint  but  charming  color  came  into  her 
cheeks.  She  was  really  extremely  pretty.  I 
liked  that  girl.  When  a  girl  blushes  when  she 
speaks  to  a  man  he  immediately  likes  her,  accept- 
ing her  softly  heightened  color  as  a  personal 
tribute.  This  is  not  vanity;  it  is  merely  a  proper 
sense  of  personal  worthiness. 

She  said  thoughtfully:  "The  mail-bag  which 
that    man  brought  to  us 


last  week 
letter 


contained  a 
which,  had 


I  received  it  earlier,  would  have  made  my  invitation 
to  you  unnecessary.   I'm  sorry  I  disturbed  you." 
"I  am  not,"  said  I,  looking  into  her  beautiful 

eyes. 

I  twisted  my  mustache  into  two  attractive 
points,  shot  my  cuffs,  and  glanced  at  her  again, 
smilingly  and  receptively. 

She  had  a  far-away  and  dreamy  expression  in 
her  eyes.  I  straightened  my  necktie  with  par- 
donable complacence.  A  man,  without  being 
vain,  ought  to  be  conscious  of  his  own  worth. 

"And  now,"  she  murmured  thoughtfully,  "I 
am  going  to  tell  you  the  various  reasons  why  I 
asked  so  celebrated  a  scientist  as  you  to  come 
here." 

I  thanked  her  for  her  encomium. 

"Ever  since  my  father  retired  from  Boston  to 
purchase  this  hill  and  the  wilderness  surrounding 
it,"  she  continued,  "and  came  here  to  five  a 
hermit's  life— a  life  devoted  solely  to  painting 
landscapes— I  also  have  lived  here  all  alone  with 
him. 

"That  is  three  years,  now.  And  from  the  very 
beginning— from  the  very  first  day  of  our  arrival, 
somehow  or  other  I  was  conscious  that  there  was 
something  abnormal  about  this  corner  of  the 
world." 

She  bent  forward,  lowering  her  voice  a  trifle. 
"Have  you  noticed,"  she  asked,  "that  so  manv 
things  seem  to  be  circular  out  here?" 

"Circular?"  I  repeated,  surprised. 

"Yes.  That  crater  is  circular;  so  is  the  bottom 
of  it;  so  is  this  plateau,  and  the  hill;  and  the 
forests  surrounding  us;  and  the  mountain  ranges 
on  the  horizon." 

"But  all  this  is  natural." 

"Perhaps.  But  in  those  woods,  down  there, 
there  are,  here  and  there,  great  circles  of  crum- 
bling soil— perfect  circles  a  mile  in  diameter." 

"Mounds  built  by  prehistoric  man,  no  doubt." 

She  shook  her  head.  "These  are  not  prehis- 
toric mounds." 

"  Why  not?  " 

"Because  they  have  been  freshly  made." 
"How  do  you  know?" 

"The  earth  is  freshly  upheaved;  great  trees, 
partly  uprooted,  slant  at  every  angle  from  the 
sides  of  the  enormous  piles  of  newly  upturned 
earth;  sand  and  stones  are  still  sliding  from  the 
raw  ridges." 

She  leaned  nearer  and  dropped  her  voice  still 
lower.  "More  than  that,"  she  said,  "my  father 
and  I  both  have  seen  one  of  these  huge  circles 
in  the  making!" 

"What!"  I  exclaimed,  incredulously. 

"It  is  true.  We  have  seen  several.  And  it 
enrages  father." 

"Enrages  ?" 

"Yes,  because  it  upsets  the  trees  where  he  is 
painting  landscapes,  and  tilts  them  in  every  direc- 
tion. Which,  of  course,  ruins  his  picture;  and  he 
is  obliged  to  start  another,  which  vexes  him 
dreadfully." 

I  think  I  must  have  gaped  at  her  in  sheer 
astonishment. 

"  But  there  is  something  more  singular  than 
that  for  you  to  investigate,"  she  said  calmly. 
"  !><><>I<  <!<>wn  at  thai  .  irele  of  steam  which  makes 
a  perfect  ring  around  the  bowl  of  the  crater,  half- 
way down.    Do  you  see  the  flicker  of 
(ire  under  the  vapor? " 
V        "  Yes,"  I  answered,  very  tensely. 
She  leaned  so  near  and 
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spoke  in  such  a  low  voice  that  her  fragrant 
breath  fell  upon  my  cheek:  "In  the  fire,  under 
the  vapors,  there  are  little  animals." 
"What!!!!" 

"Little  beasts  live  in  the  fire— slim,  furry, 
lithe  creatures,  smaller  than  a  weasel.  I've  seen 
them  peep  out  of  the  lire  and  scurry  back  into  it. 

.  Now  are  you  sorry  that  I  wrote  you  to 
come?  And  will  you  forgive  me  for  bringing  you 
out  here?" 

An  indescribable  excitement  seized  me,  endow- 
ing me  with  a  fluency  and  eloquence  unusual. 
"I  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart!"  I 
cried;  "from  the  depths  of  a  heart  the  emotions 
of  which  are  entirely  and  exclusively  of  scientific 
origin! " 

In  the  impulse  of  the  moment  I  held  out  my 
hand:  she  laid  hers  in  it  with  charming  diffidence. 

••Yours  is  the  discov.ery,"  I  said.  " Yours  shall 
be  the  glory.  Fame  shall  crown  you ;  and  perhaps 
if  there  remains  any  reflected  light  in  the  form  of 
a  by-product,  some  modest  and  negligible  little 
ray  may  chance  to  illuminate  me." 

Surprised  and  deeply  moved  by  my 
eloquence,  I  bent  over  her  hand  and 
saluted  it  with  my  lips. 

She  thanked  me.    Her  pretty 
face  was  rosy.    She  dropped 
me  a  curtsey,  too. 

It  appeared  that  she  had 
three  cows  to  milk,  new- 
laid  eggs  to  gather,  and  the 
construction  of  some  fresh 
butter  to  be  accomplished. 

At  the  bars  of  the  grassy 
pasture  slope  she  dropped 
me  another  curtsey, 
declining  very  sweet- 


pictures,  nobody  was  likely  to  share  his  enjoy- 
ment.   Of  that  fact  I  felt  absolutely  certain. 

"Your  work,"  said  I,  politely,  "is— is  " 

"Is  what!"  he  snapped.  "  What  is  it  — if 
you  think  yuu    know  ?  " 


hands  and  peered  intently  through 
it    at    the    picture.      A  menacing 
murmuring  sound  came  from  him. 

"Satisfying— exquisitely  satisfying,"  I  con- 
cluded.   "I  have  often  seen  such  sunsets  " 

"What!" 

"  I  mean  such  prairie  fires  " 

"Damnation!"  he  exclaimed.    "I'm  painting 
a  bowl  of  nasturtiums!" 

'I  was  speaking  purely  in  meta- 
phor," said  I  with  a  sickly  smile. 
'To  me  a  nasturtium  by  the 
river  brink  is  more  than  a 
simple  flower.   It  is  a  broader, 
grander,   more  magnificent, 
more    stupendous  symbol. 
It   may   mean  anything, 


ly  to  let  me  carry 
her  lacteal  par 
aphernalia. 

So  I  contin- 
ued on  to  the 
bungalow 
garden,  where 
Blythe  sat  on 
a  camp-stool 
under  a 


green  umbrella, 
painting  a  picture  of 
y/    something  or  other. 
"Mr.  Blythe!"  I  cried, 
striving   to   subdue  my 
enthusiasm,  "the  eyes  of  the 
scientific  world  are  now  upon 
this  house!    The  searchlight  of 
Fame    is    about    to    be  turned 


upon  you  

"I  prefer  privacy,"  he  remarked  ungraciously. 
"  That's  why  I  came  here.  I'll  be  obliged  if  you'll 
turn  off  that  searchlight.  I'm  accustomed  to  'em, 
and  I  hate  'em!" 

"But,  my  dear  Mr.  Blythe  " 

"I  want  to  be  let  alone,"  he  repeated  irritably. 
"I  came  out  here  to  paint  and  to  privately  enjoy 
my  own  paintings." 

If  what  stood  on  his  easel  was  a  sample  of  his 


"Do  you  see  the  flicker  of  fire  under  the  vapors?  " 
she  asked— "in  that  fire,  under  the  vapors,  are  little 
slim,   furry,  lithe  animals!"    "What!"   I  cried. 


"It 

itself 


is 


entirely,  so   to  speak,   per  se—by 
'    I  just  managed  to  tell  him  in  reply. 
"What  the  devil  do  you  mean  by  that?" 
I  looked  at  his  picture,  appalled.    The  entire 
canvas  was  one  monotonous  vermilion  conflagra- 
tion.   I  examined  it  with  my  head  on  one  side, 
then  on  the  other  side;  I  made  a  funnel  with  both 


everything  —  such  as  sunsets 
and    conflagrations    and  Got- 
terdammerungs  !    Or — "  and  my 
voice  was  subtly  modulated  to  an 
appealing  and  persuasive  softness — "it 
may  mean  nothing  at  all — chaos,  void, 
vacuum,  negation,  the  exquisite  annihila- 
tion of  what  has  never  even  existed." 
He  glared  at  me  over  his  shoulder.    If  he  was 
infected  by  Cubist  tendencies  he  evidently  had 
not  understood  what  I  said. 

"If  you  won't  talk  about  my  pictures  I  don't 
mind  your  investigating  this  district,"  he  grunted, 
dabbing  at  his  palette  and  plastering  a  wad  of 
vermilion  upon  his  canvas;  "but  I  object  to  any 
public  invasion  of  my  artistic  privacy  until  I  am 
ready  for  it." 

"When  will  that  be?" 

He  pointed  with  one  vermilion-soaked  brush 
toward  a  long,  low,  log  building. 

"In  that  structure,"  he  said,  "are  packed  one 
thousand  and  ninety-five  paintings— all  signed 
by  me.    I  have  executed  one  or  two  every  day 

5i3 
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since  I  came  here.  When  I  have  painted  exactly 
ten  thousand  pictures,  no  more,  no  less,  I  shall 
erect  here  a  gallery  large  enough  to  contain 
them  all. 

"Only  real  lovers  of  art  will  ever  come  here  to 
study  them.  It  is  five  hundred  miles  from  the  rail- 
road. Therefore  I  shall  never  have  to  endure  the 
praises  of  the  dilettante,  the  patronage  of  the 
idler,  the  vapid  rhapsodies  of  the  vulgar.  Only 
those  who  understand  will  care  to  make  the 
pilgrimage." 

He  waved  his  brushes  at  me: 
"The  conservation  of  national  resources  is  all 
well  enough— the  setting  aside  of  timber  reserves, 
game  preserves,  bird  refuges,  is  very  good  in  its 
way.  But  I  have  dedicated  this  wilderness  as  a 
last  and  only  refuge  in  all  the  world  for  true  Art! 
Because  true  Art,  except  for  my  pictures,  is,  I  be- 
lieve, now  practically  extinct .'  .  .  .  You're  in  my 
way.   Would  you  mind  getting  out?" 

I  had  sidled  around  between  him  and  his  bowl 
of  nasturtiums,  and  I  hastily  stepped  aside.  He 
squinted  at  the  flowers,  mixed  up  a  flamboyant 
mess  of  color  on  his  palette,  and  daubed  away 
with  unfeigned  satisfaction,  no  longer  noticing 
me  until  I  started  to  go.  Then:  "What  is  it 
you're  here  for,  anyway?  "  he  demanded  abruptly. 

I  said  earnestly,  Tam  here  to  investigate  those 
huge  rings  of  earth  thrown  up  in  the  forest  as  by 
a  gigantic  mole." 

"Well,  go  and  investigate  'em,"  he  snapped. 
"I  m  not  infatuated  with  your  society." 

"What  do  you  think  they  are?"  I  asked, 
mildly  ignoring  his  wretched  manners. 

"I  don't  know  and  I  don't  care,  except,  when  I 
begin  to  paint  several  trees,  the  very  trees  I'm 
painting  are  suddenly  heaved  up  and  tilted  in 
every  direction,  and  all  my  work  goes  for  nothing. 
That  makes  me  mad:  Otherwise,  the  matter  has 
no  interest  for  me." 

"But  what  in  the  world  could  cause  " 

"I  don't  know  and  I  don't  care!"  he  shouted, 
waving  palette  and  brushes  angrily.  "Maybe  it's 
an  army  of  moles  working  all  together  under  the 
ground;  maybe  it's  some  species  of  circular  earth- 
quake.' I  don't  know!  I  don't  care!  But  it  an- 
noys me.  And  if  you  can  devise  any 
scientific  means  to  stop  -^^^s  it  I'll 
be  much  obliged  to  ^^^L^ 

"  The  mission  of 
Science,"  said  I 
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solemnly,  "is  to  alleviate  the  inconveniences  of 
mundane  existence.     Science,  therefore,  shall 
extend  a  helping  hand  to  her  frailer  sister 
Art  "  ' 

"  Science  can't  patronize  Art  while  I'm  around'" 
he  retorted.    "  I  won't  have  it! " 

"But,  my  dear  Mr.  Blythe  " 

"I  won't  dispute  with  you,  either!  I  don't  like 
to  dispute!"  he  shouted.  "Don't  try  to  make 
me.  Don't  attempt  to  inveigle  me  into  discus- 
sion! I  know  all  I  want  to  know.  I  don't  want 
to  know  anything  you  want  me  to  know,  either' " 

I  looked  at  the  old  pig  in  haughty  silence,  nause- 
ated by  his  conceit. 

After  he  had  plastered  a  few  more  tubes  of  ver- 
milion over  his  canvas  he  quieted  down,  and  pres- 

m»U^7f,  me  an  obliclue  Slance  over  his  shoulder. 

Well,  he  said,  "what  else  are  you  intending 
to  investigate?" 

"Those  little  animals  that  live  in  the  crater 
fires,"  I  said  bluntly. 

"Yes,"  he  nodded,  indifferently,  "there  are 
creatures  that  live  somewhere  in  the  fires  of  that 
crater." 


"Do  you  realize  what  an  astounding  statement 
you  are  making?"  I  asked. 

"It  doesn't  astound  me.  What  do  I  care 
whether  it  astounds  you  or  anybody  else?.  Noth- 
ing interests  me  except  Art." 

"But  " 

"I  tell  you  nothing  interests  me  except  Art' "  he 
yelled.  "Don't  dispute  it!  Don't  answer  me' 
Dont  irritate  me!  I  don't  care  whether  any- 
thing lives  in  the  fire  or  not!    Let  it  live  there' " 

"But  have  you  actually  seen  live  creatures  in 
the  flames?" 

_  "Plenty!  Plenty!  What  of  it?  What  about 
it?  Let  em  live  there,  for  all  I  care.  I've 
painted  pictures  of  'em,  too.  That's  all  that 
mterests  me." 

^'What  do  they  look  like,  Mr.  Blythe?" 
"Look  like?  /  don't  know!  They  look  like 
weasels  or  rats  or  bats  or  cats  or— stop  asking  me 
questions!  It  irritates  me!  It  depresses  me' 
Don  t  ask  any  more!  Why  don't  you  go  in  to 
lunch?  And— tell  my  daughter  to  bring  me  a 
bowl  of  salad  out  here.  I've  no  time  to  stuff 
myself.  Some  people  have.  /  haven't.  You'd 
better  go  in  to  lunch.  ...  And  tell  my  daughter 
to  bring  me  seven  tubes  of  Chinese 
vermilion  with  my  salad .'  " 
"You  don't  mean  to  mix — " 
I  began,  then  checked 
myself  before  his  fury. 

And  then  a  terrible  thing  occur- 
red; for,  before  I  could  even 
shriek,  Wilna  had  put  both 
arms  around  that  young  man's 
neck,  and  both  his  arms  were 
clasping  her  waist. 


"I'd  rather  eat  vermilion  paint  on  my  salad 
than  sit  here  talking  to  you!"  he  shouted 

I  cast  a  pitying  glance  at  this  impossible  man 
and  went  into  the  house.  After  all,  he  was  her 
father.    I  had  to  endure  him. 

After  Miss  Blythe  had  carried  to  her  father  a 
large  bucket  of  lettuce  leaves,  she  returned  to  the 
veranda  of  the  bungalow. 

A  dainty  luncheon  awaited  us;  I  seated  her, 
then  took  the  chair  opposite.  A  delicious  ome- 
lette, fresh  biscuits,  salad,  and  strawberry  pre- 
serves, and  a  tall  tumbler  of  iced  tea  imbued  me 
with  a  sort  of  mild  exhilaration. 

Out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye  I  could  see  Blythe 
down  m  the  garden,  munching  his  lettuce  leaves 
like  an  ill-tempered  rabbit,  and  daubing  away  at 
his  picture  while  he  munched. 

"Your  father,"  said  I  politely,  "is  something  of 
a  genius.  6 

<  h1  am^°  gIad  you  think  so>"  she  said  grate- 
fully -But  don't  tell  him  so.  He  has  been 
surfeited  with  praise  in  Boston.  That  is  why  we 
came  out  here." 

"Art,"  said  I,  "is  like  Science,  or  tobacco,  or 
tooth-wash.  Every  man  to  his  own  brand  Per- 
sonally, I  don't  care  for  his  kind.  But  who  can 
say  which  is  the  best  kind  of  anything?  Only 
the  consumer.  Your  father  is  his  own  consumer 
He  is  the  best  judge  of  what  he  likes.  And  that 
is  the  only  true  test  of  Art,  or  anything  else  " 
'How  delightfully  you  reason!"   she  said. 

How  logically,  how  generously!" 

"Reason  is  the  handmaid  of  Science,  Miss 
Blythe. 

She  seemed  to  understand  me.  Her  quick  in- 
telligence surprised  me,  because  I  myself  was  not 
perfectly  sure  whether  I  had  emitted  piffle  or  an 
epigram. 

As  we  ate  our  strawberry  preserves  we  discussed 
ways  and  means  of  capturing  a  specimen  of  the 
little  fire  creatures  that,  as  she  explained;  so  fre- 
quently peeped  out  at  her  from  the  crater  fires, 
and,  at  her  slightest  movement,  scurried  back 
again  mto  the  flames.  Of  course  I  believed  that 
this  was  only  her  imagination.  Yet,  for  years 
1  had  entertamed  a  theory  that  fire  supported 
certain  unknown  forms  of  life. 

"I  have  long  believed,"  said  I,  "that  fire  is  in- 
habited by  living  organisms  which  require  the 
element  and  temperature  of  active  combustion 
for  their  existence— micro-organisms,  but  not,"  I 
added  smilingly,  "any  higher  type  of  life." 

"In  the  fireplace,"  she  ventured  diffidently,  "I 
sometimes  see  curious  things— dragons  and  snakes 
and  creatures  of  grotesque  and  peculiar  shapes." 

I  smiled  indulgently,  charmed  by  this  inno- 
cently offered  contribution  to  science.  Then 
she  rose,  and  I  rose  and  took  her  hand  in  mine, 
and  we  wandered  over  the  grass  toward  the 
crater,  while  I  explained  to  her  the  difference 
between  what  we  imagine  we  see  in  the  glowing- 
coals  of  a  grate  fire  and  my  own  theory  that  fire 
is  the  abode  of  living  animalculse. 

On  the  grassy  edge  of  the  crater  we  paused  and 
looked  down  the  slope,  where  the  circle  of  steam 
rose,  partly  veiling  the  pale  flash  of  fire  under- 
neath.   "How  near  can  we  go?"  I  inquired. 
"Quite  near.    Come;  I'll  guide  you." 

beading  me  by  the 
hand,  she  stepped 


over  the  brink. 


\ 
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and  we  began  to  descend  the  easy  grass  slope 
together. 

There  was  no  difficult)'  about  it  at  all.  Down 
we  went,  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  wall  of  steam, 
until  at  last,  when  but  fifteen  feet  away  from  it,  I 
felt  the  heat  from  the  flames  which  sparkled  be- 
low the  wall  of  vapor. 

Here  we  seated  ourselves  upon  the  grass,  and  I 
knitted  my  brows  and  fixed  my  eyes  upon  this 
curious  phenomenon,  striving  to  discover  some 
reason  for  it. 

Except  for  the  vapor  and  the  fires,  there  was 
nothing  whatever  volcanic  about  this  spectacle, 
or  in  the  surroundings. 

From  where  I  sat  I  could  see  that  the  bed  of 
fire  which  encircled  the  crater,  and  the  wall  of 
vapor  which  crowned  the  flames,  were  about 
three  hundred  feet  wide.  Of  course  this  barrier 
was  absolutely  impassable.  There  was  no  way 
of  getting  through  it  into  the  bottom  of  the  crater. 

A  slight  pressure  from  Miss  Blythe's  fingers 
engaged  my  attention ;  I  turned  toward  her,  and 
she  said,  "There  is  one  more  thing  about  which 
I  have  not  told  you.  I  feel  a  little  guilty,  because 
thai  is  the  real  reason  I  asked  you  to  come  here." 

"What  is  it?" 

"I  think  there  are  emeralds  on  the  floor  of 
that  crater." 
"Emeralds! " 

"I  think  so."  She  felt  in  the  ruffled  pocket  of 
her  apron,  drew  out  a  fragment  of  mineral,  and 
passed  it  to  me. 

I  screwed  a  jeweler's  glass  into  my  eye  and 
examined  it  in  astonished  silence.    It  was  an 
emerald;  a   fine,  large,  immensely  valuable 
stone,  if  my  experience  counted  for  anything. 
One   side  of   it  was  thickly  coated  with 
vermilion  paint. 

"Where  did  this  come  from?"  I  asked 
in  an  agitated  voice. 

"From  the  floor  of  the  crater.  Is  it  really 
an  emerald  ? ' ' 

I  lifted  my  head  -and  stared  at  the  girl 
incredulously. 

"  It    happened    this   way,"   she  said 
excitedly.    "Father  was  painting  a  picture 
up  there  by  the  edge  of  the  crater.    He  left 
his  palette  on  the  grass  to  go  to  the  bungalow 
for  some  more  tubes  of  color.    While  he  was 
in  the  house,  hunting  for  the  colors  which 
he  wanted,  I  stepped  out  on  the  veranda, 
and  I  saw  some  crows  alight  near  the 
palette  and  begin  to  stalk  about  in  the 
grass.   One  bird  walked  right  over  his 
wet  palette;  I  stepped  out  and  waved 
my  sunbonnet  to  frighten  him  off, 
but  he  had  both  feet  in  a  sticky 
mass  of  Chinese  vermilion,  and 
for  a  moment  was  unable  to  free 
himself. 

"I  almost  caught  him,  but  he 
flapped  away  over  the  edge  of  the 
crater,  high  above  the  wall  of 
vapor,  sailed  down  onto  the  crater 
floor,  and  alighted. 

"But  his  feet  bothered  him;  he 
kept  hopping  about  on  the  bottom 
of  the  crater,  half-running,  half- 
flying;  and  finally  he  took  wing  and 
rose  up  over  the  hill. 

"As  he  flew  above  me,  and 
while  I  was  looking  up  at  his  j 
vermilion  feet,  something  drop-  ' 
ped  from  his  claws  and  nearly 
struck  me.  It  was  that  emerald."  ! 


When  I  had  recovered  sufficient  composure  to 
speak  steadily,  I  took  her  beautiful  little  hand 


m  mine. 


"This,"  said  I,  "is  the  most  exciting  locality 
I  have  ever  visited  for  purposes  of  scientific 
research.  Within  this  crater  may  lie  millions  of 
value  in  emeralds.  You  are  probably,  to-day, 
the  wealthiest  heiress  upon  the  face  of  the  globe!" 

I  gave  her  a  winning  glance.  She  smiled, 
shyly,  and  blushingly  withdrew  her  hand. 

For  several  exquisite  minutes  I  sat  there  beside 
her  in  a  sort  of  heavenly  trance.  How  beautiful 
she  was!  How  engaging — how  sweet — how  mod- 
estly appreciative  of  the  man  beside  her,  who  had 
little  besides  his  scientific  learning,  his  fame,  and 
a  kind  heart  to  appeal  to  such  youth  and  loveli- 
ness as  hers! 

There  was  something  about  her  that  delicately 
appealed  to  me.  Sometimes  I  pondered  what 
this  might  be;  sometimes  I  wondered  how  many 
emeralds  lay  on  the  floor  of  sandy  gravel  below  us. 

Yes,  I  loved  her.  I  realized  it  now.  I  could 
even  endure  her  father  for  her  sake.  I  should 
make  a  good  husband.  I  was  quite  certain 
of  that. 

I  turned  and  gazed  upon  her, 
meltmgly.   But  I  did  not  wish 
to  startle,  so  I  remained  silent, 
permitting  the  chaste  language 
of  my 


eyes  to  interpret  for  her  what  my  lips  had  not 
yet  murmured.  It  was  a  brief  but  beautiful 
moment  in  my  life. 

"The  way  to  do,"  said  I,  "is  to  trap  several 
dozen  crows,  smear  their  feet  with  glue,  tie  a 
ball  of  Indian  twine  to  the  ankle  of  every  bird, 
then  liberate  them.  Some  are  certain  to  fly  into 
the  crater  and  try  to  scrape  the  glue  off  in  the 
sand.  Then,"  I  added,  triumphantly,  "all  we 
have  to  do  is  to  haul  in. our  birds  and  detach  the 
wealth  of  Midas  from  their  sticky  claws!" 

"That  is  an  excellent  suggestion,"  she  said 
gratefully,  "but  I  can  do  that  after  you  have 
gone.  All  I  wanted  you  to  tell  me  was  whether 
the  stone  is  a  genuine  emerald." 

I  gazed  at  her  blankly. 

"You  are  here  for  purposes  of  scientific  inves- 
tigation," she  added  sweetly.  "I  should  not 
think  of  taking  your  time  for  the  mere  sake  of 
accumulating  wealth  for  my  father  and  me." 

There  didn't  seem  to  be  anything  for  me  to  say 
at  that  moment.  Chilled,  I  gazed  at  the  flashing 
ring  of  fire. 

And,  as  I  gazed,  suddenly  I  became  aware 
of  a  little,  pointed  muzzle,  two  pricked- 
up  ears,  and  two  ruby-red  eyes 
gazing  intently  out  at  me  from 
the  mass  of  flames. 

The  girl  beside  me  saw  it, 
too.  "  Don't  move  !  "  she 
whispered.  "That  is  one  of 
the  flame  creatures.  It  may 
venture  out  if  you  keep 
perfectly  still." 

Rigid  with  amazement,  I 
sat  like  a  stone  image,  staring 
at  the  most  astonishing  sight 
I  had  ever  beheld. 
For  several  minutes  the  ferret- 
like creature  never  stirred  from 
where  it  crouched  in  the  crater 
fire;  the  alert  head  remained 
pointed  toward  us;  I  could 
even  see  that  its  thick 
fur  must  have  posses- 
sed  the  qualities  of 
**\    asbestos,  because 
here  and  there 
a  hair  or  two 
glimmered 
incandescent; 
and  its  eyes, 
nose,  and 
whiskers 
glowed  and 
/    glowed  as  the 
flames  pulsated 
around  it. 
After  a  long 
while  it  began  to 
move  out  of  the  fire, 
slowly,  cautiously, 
cunning  eyes  fixed  on 
us — a  small,  slim,  wiry, 
weasel-like  creature 
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Harding  — 
And  why  won't 
you  let  me?  (pause) 
Well? 

Morion  —  Be- 
cause— !  (there  is 
a  pause) 

Harding— We]]? 
(there  is  a  pause) 
Mrs.  Harding — 
(to  Morton)  Don't 
interfere.  Let 
me!    Lei  me! 

Morton — But  to 
stand    by  and 

see  

Mrs.  Harding 
— For  my  sake. 
Morton — How 

can  I  ! 

Mrs.  Harding 
— And — his  sake. 
(she  points  to 
Bennic.  There 
is  a  pause.  Mor- 
ton yields.  With 
a  gesture  to 


calculating   law  of  the 
land  and  of  a  husband  clashes 
with  the  instinctive  law  of  a 
woman's  love  for  her  child  and 
for  her  lover  in  George  B road- 
hurst's   '"The   Law   of  the 
Land."    The  resulting 
case  i-  settled  out  of  court  by 
the  common  law  of  compas- 
sion and  humanity. 


I  enough  in  the  Met 
ias  loved  his  wife    enough  to 
i  Morion  appears  ;it  the  Hard 
id  ion  of  the  report*  tie  meets 
-icw  u  Mr-, 
small  hoy 
v"  Morton. 


wouldn't  whip  him  with 


Julia  Dran  itarTing  ai 
MrM.  Harding  in 
"The  Law  of  the  Land. " 


Bcuiiie  to  follow  him 
Harding  starts  toward 
the  door.     Mrs.  Har- 
ding  intercepts  him) 
Don't  do  it.    For  God's 
sake  don't!     Whip  him  if 
you  must  but  not  with  that. 
(Harding  exits  without  a  word. 
Bennic  goes  to  his  mother.  .  She  drops  down  and  embraces 
him.    There  is  a  pause) 

Morton — I  can't  stand  it.     Fve  got  to  interfere. 
I've  got  to. 

Mrs.  Harding  —  No,  no!  Think 
what  it  might  mean. 

Harding  —  (off)    Are  you  com- 
ing? 

Mrs.  Harding — (going)  Listen 
to  me.      You  must  listen  —  (she 
exits,  but  continues    talking — off 
stage)    I  can't  let  you  do  it,  I 
can't.    It  isn't  his  fault,  lie's 
done  the  best  he  could,  lie's 
tried  so  hard  and — (during 
this  speech  Morton  picks 
up  the  boy,  holds  him  in 
his  arms  and  kisses  him) 
I've  tried  too.     Oli,  it's 
terrible  to  think  of  your 
doing  sii<  h  a  I  hing.   I  ><>n't 
doit.    Oh,  don't!  Don't! 

Harding  —  (off)  I  told 
him  last  month.  Send  him 
to  me. 

Mrs.  Harding — (off)  I 

can't. 

// arding  —  (off)  Then 
I'll  fetch  liim. 


it  of  ywtit 


im 
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enters, 
in  his 
whisper) 
{short  pause) 
must,  (pause) 
Bennie  down) 
(Mrs.  Harding 
door) 


Mrs.  Harding — 
{off)    No.  Don't 
do  that.    I'll  send 
him. 

Harding— (off)     Then  do  it 

Mrs.  Harding— (of)   I  will. 
I  will.    (Mrs.  Harding  re- 
She  sees  Morton  with  Bennie  y£ 
arms  and  gasps  —  in  a 
Suppose  he  should  come. 
Give  him  to  me.  You 
You  must !  (Morton  puts 

Harding— (off)  Well? 
leads  Bennie  towards  the 

Bennie — (speaking  as  he  goes)  I  haven't 
done  anything  and  papa's  going  to  whip 
me.  (Bennie  exits.  Mrs.  Harding  slams  the 
door  and  stands  with  her  back  against  it  and 
her  hands  to  her  ears.  Morton  in  pantomime 
shows  his  feelings.  There  is  a  pause.  The 
crack  of  the  whip  is  heard.  Bennie,  off 
stage,  cries)  Don't,  papa.  Don't — Please 
don't!  (then  wails  aloud.  This  continues 
for  a  short  time) 

Morion — I  can't  stand  it.  (Bennie' s 
cries  continue)  I'm  going  in  there. 

Mrs.  Harding — Geoffrey. 

Morion — I  am.  I  tell  you,  I  am.  (He 
pulls  Mrs.  Harding  aside  and  exits.  The 
door  is  left  open.  Mrs.  Harding  stands 
on  stage  looking  through  door  at  the  scene 
enacted  off) 


Desperately,  as  Harding  goes  to  whip  her  boy,  Mrs.  Harding 
shoots.   Harding  drops.   Brockland  (George  Graham)  examines 
the  fallen  man,  as  she  gasps:    "Is  he  dead?" 


Master  Macomber,  who  plays  the  pathetic 
role  of  Bennie  Harding. 


Morton — (off  stage)  Let  that  boy 
alone. 

Harding— (off)  Take  your  hands 
off  me. 

Morton  —  (off)  Let  that  boy 
alone. 

Harding— (off)  Take  your  hands 
off  me.  (there  is  a  pause)  You 
won't,  eh?  (there  are  sounds  as  of 
a  struggle  between  the  two  men.  In 


Inspector 
(George  Faw- 
cett) — How  are 
you,  Coroner? 
About  Harding's 
death  —  nothing 
doing.      It  was  an 
accident,   that's  all. 


the  struggle  the 
men  apparently 
come  from  the 
boy's  bedroom 
into  the  hall.  One 
man  apparently 
backs  the  other 
against  the  wall 
and  chokes  him. 
Then  Morton  re- 
enters carrying  the 
whip    which  has 
been  broken  during 
the  struggle.  He 
throws  the  whip 
across  the  stage. 
There  is  a  pause. 
Harding  enters) 
Mrs.  Harding 
— I'm  coming, 
Bennie.  I'm 
coming.  (Mrs. 
Harding  exits. 
There    is  a 
pause) 
Harding — 
Well,  I've 
learned 
what  I 
wanted  to 
know.  He 
isn't  my 
son.  He's 
yours. 
Morion 
— It's  a 
lie. 
Har- 
ding— It's 
the  truth  but 
it  never  came 
to  me  till  I  saw  the  three 
of  you  there  together. 

Morton— You're  mad. 
Harding — Then  it  came  to  me 
— like  a  flash  —  (he  indicates  his 
breast)  And  I  knew  it — I  knew  that 
it  was  so. 
Morton — You're  mad,  I  tell  you. 
Harding — In  spite  of  what  was  in 
my  heart  my  brain  was  never  so  keen 
as  at  that  minute.    I  realized  that 
the  only  way  I  could  prove  the 
truth  was  to  make  you  betray 
yourself  and  instantly  I 
thought  of  the  boy. 
Then  the  whole  scheme 
leaped  into  my  mind. 
I  would  beat  him — beat 
him  in  a  way  that  no 
father  with  blood  in  his 
veins  could  stand.  And  I 
did   it,  and  it  worked,  it 
worked  as  I  had  planned  and 
you  betrayed  yourself  as  I  had 
planned. 

Morton — I  did  just  what  any  other 
man  would  have  done.  (Mrs.  Harding  re-enters) 
Harding— -But  not  in  the  same  way!  You  weren't  a  man 
protecting  a  child,  you  were  a  father  fighting  for  his  child. 
And  he  is  your  child.   He  is. 
Morton — It's  a  he.  ,.  * 

Harding— -It's  the  truth,  (to  Mrs.  Harding)  Isn  t  it? 
Isn't  it? 

Mrs.  Harding—Yes,  it  is  the  truth  

Morton— Margaret!    (Harding  gasps) 
Mrs.  Harding— -What's  the  use  of  denying  it  any  longer? 
Why  continue  this  life  of  deception  and  horror! 
Harding — You  admit  it! 
Mrs.  Harding—Yes,  I  admit  it. 
Morton — And  so  do  I. 
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Harding — Ha! 

Morion — You  knew  I  was  in  love  with  her  five  years 
ago— I  told  you  that  before  I  left— yes,  and  it  was  the  cause 
of  your  hatred  of  me — and  you  knew  as  well  that  she  was 
in  love  with  me — what  you  didn't  know  was  that  we  had 
been  in  love  for  four  years. 

Harding — For  four  years  

Morton — Yes. 

Mrs.  Harding — Within  three  months  of  our  marriage 
I  was  nothing  in  your  life,  and  in  less  than  a  year  vour 
cruelty,  your  coldness,  and  your  neglect  had  killed  what- 
ever affection  I  had  had  for  you,  and  you  knew  it.  There 
has  never  been  any  deception  on  that  point  between  us. 
Has  there?  {there  is  a  pause)  You  know  there  hasn't! 
\\  ell,  later — we — met — when  I  was  away  for  the  summer, 
and  you  were  too  much  occupied  even  to  write  to  me. 
Then  for  the  first  time — I  loved. 

Morton — And  I. 

Mrs.  Harding — Before  the  summer  was  over  he  was 
called  away  to  South  America,  and  before  he  returned  the 
boy  was  born. 

Harding — And  when  he  returned  you  pretended  you 
had  never  met  before. 

Mrs.  Harding — Yes. 

Morton — To  avoid  any  possible  scandal  in  case 
you  would  consent  later  to  a  divorce. 
Harding — I  see. 

Morton — But  you  wouldn't  consent. 

Mrs.  Harding — You  refused  although  you  knew 
that  I  cared  for  him. 

Morton — And  we  agreed  to  try  to  kill  our  love  by 
separation  and  silence.  And  so  I  went  abroad — 
and  stayed  there  for  five  years. 

Mrs.  Harding — Without  sending  me  a  word. 

Morton— But  my  love  didn't  die.    It  lived 

Mrs.  Harding — And  mine. 

Morton — And  now — you  know. 

Harding — As  you  say — now  I 
know!    (there  is  a  pause) 

Morton — I'll  phone  my  sister. 
You  get  the  boy,  dear,  and  come 
with  me. 

Mrs.  Harding  —Yes.  (Mrs. 
Harding  starts  as  if  to  go) 

Harding  —  Just    a  minute. 
(Mrs.  Harding  stops) 

Morton— Well? 

Harding — Please  remember 
that  you  are  speaking  of  my 
wife  and  of  my  son. 

Morton — He  is  not  your  son. 

Mrs.  Harding — No. 

Harding — He  was  born  in 
wedlock,  and  he  is  my  son — 
till  you  prove  to  the  contrary 
in  a  court  of  law!  When 
you  have  done  that  I  shall  / 
be  \ery  pleased  to  sur-  M 
render  him  to  you.   Till  S 
you  have  done  it  —  he 
stays  with  me.  /  • 

Morton — He  will  not  mf  ~ 
stay  with  you.  gfj  j 

Harding  —  (sarcas- 
tically)    How  will 
you  prevent  it — 
abduct  him?  How 
the  press  would 
revel  in  it,  eh? 

Mrs.  Harding 
bai  to  listen  (o  the 
Intfwctor't  crois- 
examinatioo  of 
ber  imall  boy. 
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Mrs.  Harding  —  No 
We  can't  have  that — 
the  scandal! 

.1/ orton — It  is  the  fear 
of  scandal  that  has 
caused  us  all  these  years 
of  unhappiness.  We 
have  got  to  face  it  some- 
time, why  not  now?  Be- 
sides the  story  has  to 
come  out  soon  anyway. 

Hard  ing — Why? 

Morton — The  divorce. 

Harding  —  What 
ivorce 

Morton — Yours 
Mrs.  Harding- 
me. 


Harding  Don't 
you  think    you  arc 
hurrying  things? 

I//",.  Harding — You  mean 
— you  won't  give  me  ■  di- 
vorce? 
Morion    ICvcn  now? 
Harding    Why  should  I?  What 
id  vantage  would  ii  bt  to  me?  (there. 

it  a  Paute)  So  you  thought  this 
time  I  would  <*ay  "Take  her  and 
my  blaming  with  her."  You  thought 


Inspector  -  And  who  is  Uncle  Geoffrey?  Bennie 
I  (bought  everybody  knew  about  Uncle  Geoffrey. 

I  would  he  willing  to  make  myself  a  laughing  stoc  k  for  all 
my  friends  and  acquaintances,  and  do  il  merely  for  your 
convenience,  and  so  that  you  two  could  live  the  rest 
Of  yout  days  in  peace  and  happiness.  You  Hatter  me, 
rc  ;illy  you  do.  Altruistic  though  I  am,  believe  me,  please, 
I  ;i in  not  so  altruistic  as  that. 

Mrs.  Harding  Oh,  my  Godl  (Harding  gOU  (0  the  house 
'//hone.    Morion  comforts  Mrs.  Harding) 

Harding    (at  the.  'phone)     Hello!     Is  that  you,  ( 
ffOode?    Mr.  Morion  is  going.    Come  up  and  show 
the  way  OUt.    (Harding  rtploCti  the,  ' phone ) 
Morion    I  c  ould  kill  you,  Harding. 
Harding    And  I  could  kill  you  and  do  it  with  pleasure 


u-t- 
l  i  in 
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screams)  Can't  hurt  you,  ch? 
Ha!  I'll  thrash  him  till  he 
won't  he  able  to  stand.  (Mrs. 
Harding  lakes  a  pistol  from  the 
drawer  of  a  desk  ami  backs  to- 
ward the  door) 

Mrs.  Harding —  Put  that 
down ! 

Harding — I'm  not  alraid. 

Mrs.  Harding — Put  it  down 
— or  I'll  shoot. 

Harding — Oh,  no  you  won't. 

Mrs.  Harding— I  will,  I  tell 
you,  I  will!  (Harding  laughs 
sarcastically,  goes  toward  door) 

Harding — You  can't  frighten 
me.     (Harding  still  advances) 

Mrs.  Harding — I'll  shoot! 
I'll  shoot!  I'll — (Mrs.  Har- 
ding fires.  Harding  falls.  There 
is  a  pause.  Mrs.  Harding  goes 
toward  Harding,  looks  at  him 
and  gasps  with  horror.  Brock- 
land,  Harding's  private  secre- 
tary, enters) 

B r 0 c  kl and 
— W  hat's 
wrong  ! 
What  is 
it?  (there 
is  a  pause. 
Brockland 
realizes 


Mrs.  Harding  —  No ! 
No!    I  can't  let  you  do 
it,  Geoffrey.     Mr.  In-  | 
spector,  he  didn't  kill 
my   husband.      I   did!  J 

But  I  prefer  peace  and 
quiet  and  the  com- 
forts of  a  domestic 
life  with  my  beloved 
wife  and  son. 

M  or  ton  —  He's  not 
yours.  He's  mine,  do 
you  hear,  mine. 

Harding — She  is  my 
wife,  and  he  is  my  son. 

As  my  wife  my  home  is  still  open  to  her.  She  can 
of  course  desert  me  if  she  pleases  and  go  with  you 
but  if  she  does — my  son  stays  here  with  me. 

Morton — Damn  you,  I'll — (a  knock  is  heard  on 
the  door.    There  is  a  pause) 

Harding — Well?  (There  is  a  pause.  Morton  in 
pantomime  shows  that  he  is  beaten)  Come.  (Chet- 
woode,  the  butler,  enters)  Good-by,  Mr.  Morton.  I 
am  glad  your  visit  has  been  so  pleasant  and  satis- 
factory. 

Morton — (to  Mrs.  Harding)     You'll  hear  from 
me  in  the  morning.  Good-by. 

Mrs.  Harding — Good-by.  (Morton  exits,  followed 
by  Chctwoodc.    There  is  a  pause.    Harding  laughs) 

Harding — Well,  my  dear,  I  don't  think  you  two 
had  much  the  better  of  that  exchange,    (he  laughs 
again)  He  imagines  that  I  intend  to  go  through 
life  supporting  you  and  his  son!     It  would  be  a 
pretty  revenge,  I  admit,  but  I  don't  care  for 
revenge  at  that  price,    (his  manner  changes.  He 
becomes  vindictive  and  vengeful)     There'll  be  no 
divorce,  but  there  will  be  a  suit  for  separation! 
And  what  a  delight  it  will  be  to  the  scavengers 
of  the  press.    How  they  will  revel  in  it.  What  a  feast  it 
will  make  for  their  readers.     By  God,  I'll  make  your 
name — and  the  boy's — a  by-word  through  the  country — 
and  then  I'll  kick  you  out — kick  you  out — both  of  you 
— into  the  streets — and  even  then  you  won't  be  able  to 
marry  Morton,  and  your  son  will  still  be  just  what  he  is 
to-day.    It's  the  law  of  the  land!    (Mrs.  Harding  keeps 
silent) 

Mrs.  Harding — You  can't  hurt  me  any  more. 
Harding — Can't  hurt  you,  eh? 
Mrs.  Harding — No. 

Harding — I  will  before  I  get  through — one  way  or 
another.    I'll  make  you  think  you've  never  really  known 

what  suffering  is.   One  way  or  another  I'll — I'll  !  (his 

eyes  rest  on  the  -whip)  I'll  do  it — and  more,  and  I'll  begin 
now!    (he  picks  up  the  whip.    Mrs.  Harding  sees  this,  and 


Bennie  —  Don't  cry 
any  more,  will  you, 
mamma.  Mrs.  Har- 
ding —  No,  dear,  I 
won't  cry  any  more. 


the  situation,  listens  at  Harding's  heart,  etc.  Mrs.  Harding 
gasps  the  question:  "Is  he  dead?"  Brockland  nods.  Then 
takes  the  revolver  from  Mrs.  Harding,  and,  kneeling,  puts  it 
near  the  hand  of  the  dead  man.  Then  still  kneeling  he  looks 
up  at  Mrs.  Harding) 

The  police  soon  prove  that  Harding  is  not  a  suicide,  and 
in  turn  they  suspect  each  member  of  the  household.  A 
clever  duel  results,  between  the  police  on  one  side  and  the 
secretary,  the  butler,  and  Morton  on  the  other.  Finally, 


when  Mrs.  Harding  decides  to  confess,  Morton  forces  her 
to  let  him  shoulder  the  responsibility  as  his  "father  right." 
By  conflicting  testimony  he  soon  makes  the  police  believe 
him  guilty. 

Inspector — I'm  sorry,  Mr.  Morton,  but  you  must  come 
with  me.  (there  is  a  pause.  Morton  and  Inspector  go 
toward  the  door) 

Mrs.  Harding — No!  No!  I  can't  let  you  do  it — I 
can't  

Morion — Margaret ! 

Brockland — Mrs.  Harding! 

Mrs.  Harding— lie  didn't  kill  him.    I  did. 

Inspector — You! 

Mrs.  Harding — Yes. 

Morton — (to  inspector)    I've  confessed.    I've  told  you 
how  it  was  done.   What  more  do  you  want?   Come  along. 
Mrs.  Harding — No!  No! 
Morion — Come,  Inspector,  come. 

Mrs.  Harding — You  shan't!    You  shan't!    (she  goes  to 
door  and  stands  before  it,  blocking  Morton) 
Morton — Margaret!    (there  is  a  pause) 
Inspector — (to  Mrs.  Harding)    You  mean  what  you  say? 
Mrs.  Harding — Yes. 
Morton — She  doesn't. 
Brockland — No. 

Mrs.  Harding — I  do.  I'm  go- 
ing to  tell  the  truth — the  whole 
truth — and  nothing,  nothing 
in  the  world  can  stop  me. 

M  orlon  —  Margaret! 
Please ! 

Mrs.  II arding — (breaking 
down)      Oh,  my  dear,  my 
dear!    I  can't  let  you  do  it.  I 
love  you  too  much,  and  I  can't 
let  you.      I — I  just  can't. 
That's  all — I  can't 

Morton — And  I  can't  let 
you  protect  me  by  trump- 
ing up  a  story  and  taking 
the  blame  on  yourself. 

Mrs .  H ard ing  —  Geof- 
frey! 

Morion — (to  inspector) 
I  quarreled  with  Har- 
ding and  I  killed  him.  I 
admit  it.  I  confess  it. 
Doesn't  that  satisfy  you? 

Inspector — No.  There's 
something  back  of  this. 
Morton — There  isn't. 

I  did  it.  I  tell  you  

Mrs.  Harding  —  He 
didn't,   (going  to  In- 
spector)    Listen  to 
me,  Inspector. 
M  orlon — No ! 
Inspector — Yes! 
Morion  —  But, 

Inspector  

Inspector  —  I'm 
Toing  to  hear  what 
he  has  to  say. 
Morton  —  But,  it 
will  be  lies,  all  lies. 

Inspector — I'll  be 
the  judge  of  that. 
Morton— But,  I  tell 

you  that  

Inspector — (to  Mor- 
ton) That'll  do.  (to 
Mrs.  Harding)  Go 
on,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  II  a  rd  i  u  g — 
They  did  quarrel,  but 
in  the  end  Mr.  Mor- 
ton went  away  and 
left  me  here  with  my 
husband.  Chetwoode 
showed    him    to  the 
door. 

Inspector — Did  you? 
Chetwoode — Yes. 
Morion — Another  lie. 
Mrs.  Harding  — With 
the  exception  of  strik- 
ing me,  my  husband 
did    everything  he 
could  think  of  to 
hurt  me.  He 
reviled  me,  he 
threatened  me, 
but  I    was  so 
numb — so  tired— 
it  had  no  effect.  This  roused 
all  the  fiend  that  was  in  him 
—  he  swore  he  would  hurt 
me  —  but  he  could  find  no 
way,  till  he  saw  —  that  — 
(site  points  to  the  whip) 
Inspector — The  brute! 
Mrs.  Harding  is  telling  how  she  shot  her  husband  when 
the  Inspector  interrupts  her. 

Inspector — I  know  the  rest!  You  dropped  the  gun,  it 
was  discharged  by  accident  and  shot  him  through  the 
heart!  There  were  no  witnesses.  It  happened  that  way 
and  that's  all  there  is  to  it.  (the  'phone  rings)  That's 
probably  for  me.  (he  goes  to  the' phone.  At' 'phone)  Hello! 
(pause)  How  are  you  Coroner?  (pause)  Nothing  doing. 
It  was  an  accident,  that's  all. 


"Bacchanale"  by 
Malrina  Hoffman, 
shown  during  a  New 
York  exhibition  of 
sculptures,  every 
one  of  them  in- 
spired by  the  dance 
craze  of  today. 


exhibition  of  sculpture  interpret- 
ing the  dance  of  to-day,  held  at 


A  N 

/  %  Macbeth  Galleries  in  New 

/     »m     York,  was,  in  all  probability,  the 
/        m  of  i  be  dance  in  art 

■a.  ever  arranged  for  public  view.  A 

happy  inspiration  it  was  which  led 
a  young  American  sculptress,  Miss  Abastenia  St. 
I.  Kberle  to  conceive  the  idea  of  interesting 
twenty-eight  of  her  fellow-sculptors,  all  American 
.uti-j-  <<t  note,  in  arranging  a  display  of  this  sort, 
containing  examples  in  marble  and  bronze  of 
sculptured  interpretations  of  the  dance,  the  vari- 
ous phases  of  which  had  attracted  these  sculp- 
tors.   There  were  some  forty-one  pieces  in  all. 

unique  < ■■.hibition  more  than  justified  itself, 
;<-r  it  marker!  as  well  a  distinct  advance  in  the  art 
of  the  small  brona  in  which  America  has  already 
won  eminent  position. 

from  prehistoric  times  to 
:  to  dcpi(  t  the  exquisite 

I.'       '  i' <n  of  the  f|;in(  it. 

,  Greeks,  Ktruscans,  and 
ncient  nations  sought  to 
form  the  impressions  re- 
And  the  artists  of  later 
have  lien  just  as  enthusiastic  devotees  at 
the  shrine  of  Terpsichore  as  those  nearer  I  he  dawn 
of  our  civilization.  That  danr  ing  is  truly  an  art ,  no 


Artists  of  every 
our  own,  hi 
motion  of  I 
Phoenicians 
Romans,  al 
perpetuate 
reived  from 
era* 


age, 


r-rial 

tncc. 
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one  questions,  and  it  is,  per- 
haps, the  earliest  of  arts,  for  it 
was  the  dance  that  brought  forth  the 
earliest  music  to  accompany  it.  The 
sister  arts  of  painting  and  of  sculpture 
have  ever  found  inspiration  in  the  rhyth- 
mic visualization  of  the  dancing  figure.  With 
the  painter  the  task  is  far  less  difficult  than 
with  the  sculpture.   In  the  former  instance  the 
technique  and  pigments  at  command  of  the 
painter  enable  him  to  arrest,  as  it  were,  the  fleet- 
ing image,  to  place  it  there  upon  his  canvas 
at  the  precise  moment  his  fancy  would  have 
you  receive  the  reflection  of  his  impression, 
there  to  remain  just  as  he  would  have 
you  see  it.    The  sculptor  has  only 
form,  and,  to  some  small  degree, 
texture  to  depend  upon  in  at- 
tempting to  carry  out  the  in- 
spiration of  which  he  would  have 
you  aware.    The  painter  can 
resort  to  atmospheric  effects 
and  subtleties  hidden  in  color. 
The  sculptor  must  depend 
entirely  upon  his  skill  in 
suggesting  movement 
and   recording  ac- 
tion.    Here  we 
may  do  well  to 
remember 


that  movement  and  action  are  distinct 
in  their  aspects,  as  painter  or  sculptor 
more  than  the  layman  is  probably  aware. 
Movement  we  may  consider  to  be  the  great 
source  from  which  action  takes  every  motion 
to  accomplish  its  intent.   The  action  of  the 
dancer  may  be  interesting,  but  it  is  the  move- 
ment of  the  dance  that  brings  forth  the  full 
beauty  of  the  performance. 

Just  how  successfully  sculpture  has  accom- 
plished the  desire  of  the  artist  to  interpret  the 
living  dance  through  the  medium  of  his  choice 
may  be  seen  in  the  famous  little  terra-cotta 
figurines  of  Tanagra,  the  statuettes  found  at 
Myrina,  the  bas-reliefs  of  "Dancing  Nymphs" 
from  Athens,  Donatella's  dancing  angels, Lucca 
dclla   Kobbia's  dam  ing   children,  Clodion's 
"bacchanale,"  and — to  bring  it  to  our  own 
time — Carpcaux's  "La  Danse"  from  the 
facade  of  the  Opera  in  Paris.    The  old 
ma  lers  of  sculpture 
and  I  heir  suc- 
cessors have 
been  well 

aware  of  the 

task  set  be- 
fore them  in  seek- 
ing to  interpret  the  dai  <  c 
through  marl  le  or  bronze,  and  yet 


they  have  gone  about  it  as  enthusiastically  as  the 
painters.  For  Aime  Morot's  "The  Dance 
Throughout  the  Ages"  which  decorates  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  there  is  "La  Danse"  of  Carpeaux, 
mentioned  above,  and  for  every  work  such  as 
the  canvases  of  John  Singer  Sargent's  "El  Jaleo" 
and  "Carmencita,"  known  to  everyone  who 
knows  pictures  at  all,  there  have  been  figures 
and  groups  in  marble  and  in  bronze 

that  seem  to      ^  live  and  breathe  the 


spirit 
of  the 
dance  as 
though 
these 
creations 
were  some- 
thing more  than 
sculptured  ingenui- 
ties. Indeed  a  piece 
of  sculpture  which 
imparts  its  intent 
instantly  to  others 
speaks  with  clear 
voice  the  lan- 
guage of  art  which 
is  truth  and  beauty', 
direct  and  appealing. 

Jean  Jacques  Rous- 
seau said  that  from  the 
first  gregarious  instincts 
of  mankind,  dance  and 
song  became  the  amuse- 
ment of  society.  Strong 
emotion  first  gave  birth 
to  the  dance.    For  this 
reason    its  earliest 
association  was  with 
outbursts  of  relig- 
j3§L      ious   fervor  and 
with  manifesta- 
A      lions  of  tribal 
unity.  Dan- 
m     cing  has 
.V<U     always  re- 
f      fleeted  the 
n  ational 
\y     temper  of 
.        people.  The 
V*      Minuet  was 
Jf      the  product  of 
an  age  of  artifu  ial 
ity,  just  as  the  Taran- 
tella and  the  Fandango, 
on  i  he  ol  her  hand, 
w  e  r  e  the 
creations 

studied 
S^^^  impulse. 


"Salome"  by  Abuatenia  St.  L.  Eberle. 


"The  Dance,"  by  Bela  L.  Pratt,  a  remarkable  example  of  our  new  American  sculpture,  fresh  and  vig- 
orous, classic  in  motif  yet  free  from  the  academic,  giving  in  life-pulsating  form  the  spirit  of  the  dance. 


The  "Dancing  Girls" 
by  Abastenia  St.  L. 
Eberle. 

The  Bayaderes, 
the  Furlanas, 
the  Boleros 
and  the  Jaleos 
have  lived  on 
while  the  Minuet, 
beautiful  and  digni- 
fied though  it 
appears  as  a 
performance, 
presents  an 
atmosphere  of 
the  things 


of  yesterday,  usually  resurrected  only  for  the 
exhibition  days  of  young  ladies'  boarding  acade- 
mies. Lifted  out  of  their  centuries,  period  dances 
are  not  always  successful,  although  presented 
upon  a  stage  as  historical  reviews  they  revive 
an  active  appreciative  interest  in  their  intricacies. 
In  the  same  way  a  characteristic  dance  taken 
from  its  native  locality  to  a  setting  alien  to  its 
creation  seems  to  lack  in  spontaneity  although 
under  the  artificial  conditions  again  of  the  art 
of  the  theater  it  seems  restored  by  the  stage 
of  its  own. 

All  this  only  goes  further  to  show  the  difficul- 
ties overcome  by  the  sculptor  who  models  the 
figures  in  the  action  of  the  dance  and  further 
endows  his  sculpture  with  the  sense  of  move- 
ment, but  has  not  local  pictorial  accessories  to 


"On  Avenue  A"  by 
Abastenia  St.  L 
Eberle. 

further 
his  work. 

The  paint 
er  may  place 
upon  his  can- 
vas a  Greek 
bacchanal, 
a  dance  of 
the  Roman 
Lucceia,  the 
Morris-dan- 
ces  of  old 
England  in 


„o  waver 
j.  the  new 
method  that 
al  Memorial 
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John  of  Gaunt's  time,  and  perform 
his  essay  without  exceptional  diffi- 
culties. The 

sculptor  can  ^G^Efcw^H^^^ 

do  nothing 
of  the  sort.' 
That  is 
why  any 
sculptured 
interpretation 
of  the  dance, 
which  is  success- 
ful, is  the  more 
remarkable  in 
that    it  indi- 
cates 


on  the  stage  and  in  the 
ballroom,  had 
come  to  be  rep- 
resented  by 
more  or  less  un- 
varying mechanical 
forms  at  which  the  true 
dancer,  to  some  extent, 
inwardly  rebelled 
though  did  not  dream 
of  taking  courage  to 
trip  to  his  freedom. 
Then  simultaneous- 
ly, the  world  over, 
it  seemed  to 


unfailingly  the  measure  of  the 
sculptor's  ability  to  convey  the 
sense  of  movement  and  action  by 
means  of  materials  of  seeming 
limitations. 

While  in  the  Macbeth 
Galleries  exhibit  Fauns, 
Wood    Nymphs,  and 
Bacchantes  inspired 
certain  of  the  bronzes, 
all  the  works  were 
fresh  with  breath 
of  the  vigor  of 
our  new  Amer- 
ican sculp- 
ture. Where  a 
classic  motif 
was  sought, 
the  interpreta- 
tion was  still  free  from  the 
academic.    "The  Dance" 
by  Bela  L.  Pratt,  for  in- 
stance, was  a  remarkable 
example  of  this.  Likewise 
it  is  a  technical  achieve- 
ment of  unusual  interest, 
disclosing,  as  it  does,  a  work 
combining  very  low  relief 
with  relievo  that  passes  A 
into  the  full  detached 
modelling  in  the  round 
of  the  left  knee  of  the 
lithe  and  graceful  nude 
figure.     There  is  nothing 
bizarre,  unnatural  or  sugges- 
tive in  this  very  beautiful  panel. 
The  rhythmic  suggestion  of  motion 
is  further  carried  out  in  the  soft  lines 
of  the  hair  and  the  filmy  flowing  veil 
which  is  so  skilfully  chiseled  from  the 
background.  While  the  action  of  the  dance 
is  indicated  with  clear  precision,  it  in  no 
way  overbalances  the  sense  of  movement 
and  one  finds,  instead  of  merely  a  record  of 
•nested  motion,  a  delicate  transcription 
of  a  life-pulsating  interpretation  of  the 
spirit  of  the  dance. 

This  applies  to  the  statuette  of 
"Autumn,"  by  Clio  Bracken,  in  which 
is  shown  the  figure  of  a  woman 
clothed  in  clinging  garment,  zephyr- 
t«^ic<l,  thrown  partly  across  her 
face  by  the  slow  step  but  quick 
turns  of  the  "Dance  of  Seasons" 
which  comes  to  her  part.  This  was  one 
of  the  most  expressive  figures  shown  in  the  ex- 
hibition. It  reflects,  at  once,  the  great  interest 
SO  day  shown  in  rhythmic  evolutions  of  our  crea- 
tion fif  original  danc< whether  of  the  school  of 
I  idora  Duncan  or  of  .1  I'avlowa,  for  such  a 
dmce  as  this  "Autumn"  belongs  very  truly  to 
the  rhythmic  interpretations  of  the  dancers  of  our 

This  exhibition  Is,  throughout,  a  reflation  of 
'  i.'zcmcndou*  interest  in  tin  dai.e  made  mani- 
ceiveff  rnrrif  a.    After  many  years  darn  ing, 


occur  to 
many 
that  the 
dance 
should 
express 
the  joy  of 
life,  which 
each  one 
might 
dance  in 
his  or 
her 


nothing  in  common  with  the  dancing  evolved  by 
Loie  Fuller,  Maud  Allan,  Ruth  St.  Denis,  or  Isa- 
dora Duncan.  Carmencita  was  the  forerunner  of 
this  more  naturalistic  movement.  Then  with  the 
advent  of  the  Russians,  Anna  Pavlowa  and 
Michael  Mordkin,  we  find  the  dance  spontaneous 
even  in  its  exhibition  phases,  as  when  we  find 
Pavlowa  in  the  "Rose  qui  meurt"  and  Mordkin 
in  his  faun-like  antics.  Both  these  wonderful 
Russians  taught  Europe  and  America  that  one 
must  dance  with  a  personality;  to  dance  with 
the  feet  and  limbs  alone  is  not  enough!  Not 
only  must  the  dance  suggest  the  rhythmic  poise 
but  must  hold  one  in  momentary  and  pleas- 
ant suspense,  awaiting  the  unexpected  turn 
or  glide  or  leap  or  balanced  hesitation. 
Marcus  Aurelius  might  almost  have  been 
thinking  of  the  dance  when  he  wrote  "All 
things  are  changes,  not  into  nothing  but  into 
something  which  is  not  at  present." 

And  so  it  is  today  that  the  dance  has  come  to 
hold  an  interest  for  everyone,  untrammeled  and 
free  as  we  find  it.  Untrammeled  and  free,  too, 
are  our  sculptors  to  interpret  it. 

Long  ago  we  relegated  the  Rogers  groups  to 
the  limbo  of  our  tarrying-time  in  art,  whereafter 
sculpture  in  America  had  a  breathing  chance. 
The  "Bacchanale  (Pavlowa  Impression)",  the 
"Salome,"  the  "Dancing  Girls"  and  "On  Avenue 
A,"  by  Abastenia  St.  L.  Eberle,  Malvina  Hoff- 
man's "Bacchanale,"  and  Isidore  Konti's  "Alle- 
gro" illustrated  in  this  article  all  bear  witness  to 
this  reflection  of  the  spirit  of  modern  dance  in 
American  sculpture.  The  list  of  the  artists  contrib- 
uting to  the  exhibition 
of  the  dance  inter- 
preted in  marble 
and  bronze  did 
not,  by  any 
means,  include 
all  our  sculp- 
tors of  small 
marbles  and 
bronzes,  but  the 
galaxy  was  a  not- 
able one:  Robert 
I.  Aitken,  Lillian 
Baer,  Chester 
Beach,  Henri 
Cranier,  Jo 
Davidson , 


then!  It  was 
the  awakening 
of  an  art  that 
ives    in  all, 

to  burst  past  the 
fogyism  of  terpsichorcan  pedantry,  out 
into  the  sunlight  of  spontaneous  ex- 
pression. The  technical  skill 

dancing,  follow-  JUSBKi 

■  ic  i  raditioo  oi  'l 
lioni,  Grisi,  Sail.',  and  M 
eu  bed  it  i  A 

zenith  with  Mile.  A4t 
lint  Gcnee.     Hut  the 
dancing  of  this  famous 
j,n  mirn  dun  i  u  <  hoM  , 


"Autumn,"  by  Clio  Bracken, 
a  rhythmic,  graceful  moment  in 
the  movement  of  the  dance. 


Sallie  James  Farnum, 
Sara  Morris  Greene, 
Genevieve  Lee  Hay, 
Anna  Coleman  Ladd, 
Lillian  Link,  Evelyn  B. 
Longman,  Florence  Lu- 
cius,  Hermon  A.  MacNeil, 
f        Edward  McCartan,  Paul  Noc- 
k      quet ,  Willard  D.  Paddock,  Attffio 
['iccirilli,  the  late  Louis  Potter, 
M.  Ramon,  Charles  C.  Runt 
W     sey,  Janet  Scuddcr,  Antoi- 
nette  Sterling,  Bessie  Potter 
WT     Vonnoh,  Anne  Morgan  Wright 
^    and  the  others — sixteen  of  them 
~     women soil] >lors!  The  impulse  of  the 
dance  lives  in  the  people;  already  its  extreme 
popularity  is  passing,  but  art 
in  its  highest  expression  al- 
ways has  come  at  1  he  end  of 
a  period  orphaseof  life  such 
as  the  dancing  craze  of  the 

  last  two  years,  and  it  is  a 

■  l  memorable  ia<  I  thai  Our 
\  American  sculptors  have 
P      achieved  so  well. 
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Dr.  J.  Wallace  Beveridge,  one  of  three  scientists  who 
believe  they  have  worked  out  the  cure  for  cancer. 

ONE  day  last  March  I 
k  permitted,  through 
m  courtesy  of  Dr.  J. 
■  WaUace  Beveridge, 
f  of  New  York,  to 
examine    at  the 
Polyclinic  Hospital 
some  cancer  cases  that  were  under- 
going treatment  with  a  new  remedy 
devised  by  Dr.  Alexander  Horowitz. 

"You  will  see  something  quite  out 
of  the  ordinary,"  was  Dr.  Beveridge's 
quiet  assurance  as  we  entered  the  wards. 

The  promise  was  more  than  verified.  What 
I  saw  was  certainly  "out  of  the  ordinary." 
saw,  for  example,  a  man  who 
about  ten  days  before  had  come 
to  the  hospital  in  a  seemingly 
hopeless  condition.  At  the  time  of 
admission  he  had  suffered  excru- 
ciating agonies  from  a  large  can- 
cer deep  in  the  pelvis  which, 
recurring  after  an  operation,  de- 
fied further  surgical  procedure,  and, 
it  was  then  believed,  must  prove 
fatal  within  a  brief  term  of  weeks. 
And  on  the  day  of  my  visit  the 
man  was  free  from  pain;  his  men- 
tal attitude  was  cheerful  and  con- 
fident; his  face  showed  a  distinct 
glow  of  color;  and — marvelous  to 
relate  —  the  tumor  which  had 
seemed  to  doom  him  inexorably 
had  well  nigh  disappeared. 

And  this  metamorphosis  had 
been  effected  by  a  series  of  hypoder- 
mic injections — fifteen  to  twenty 
drops  at  a  time — of  a  clear,  green- 
tinted  fluid  of  which  Dr.  Beveridge 
carried  a  dozen  or  so  doses  in  little 
glass  ampuls  in  his  vest  pocket. 

I  saw  other  cases  of  similar  character;  talked 
with  the  patients  themselves;  witnessed  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  drug;  heard  the  comments 
of  the  physicians  who  had  watched  the  cases  in 
their  seeming  metamorphosis  from  moribundity 
to  convalescence — and  I  marveled  at  what  I  saw. 

Two  weeks  later  I  learned  that  all  the  cases  I 
had  seen  were  progressing  favorably,  and  that 
the  man  with  the  pelvic  cancer  was  about  to  be 
discharged  as  cured. 


A  cancer  tumor  in  cross-section  as  it  ap- 
pears to  the  unaided  eye;  and  (below)  a 
section  under  the  microscope. 


"You  would 
have  been  a  dead 
man  before  now 
but  for  this  new 
treatment,"  said  a 
friend  who  had 
supposed  his  case 
utterly  hopeless. 
"I  am  well  aware 
of  that,"  the  pa- 
tient replied.  "And 
death  would  have  been  better  than  what  I 
suffered.   But  I  am  all  right  now." 

And,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  by  the  physicians, 
he  really  is  "all  right  now."  The  cancer  that 
seemed  certain  to  claim  his  life,  and  against  which 
surgical  skill  could  avail  nothing,  had  magically 
disappeared  under  influence  of  a  few  drops  of 
transparent  fluid  administered  with  a  hypodermic 
syringe. 

"It  certainly  looks,"  said  a  physician  at  the 


Dr.  Alexander 
Horowitz,  to 
whom  the  world  is 
indebted  for  his  first 
discoveries  and  work  in 
the  conquest  of  the  cancer 
terror  with  a  specific  which 
has  been  named  "Atolysin." 

Polyclinic  Hospital  who 
had  watched  these  cases, 
"as  if  Dr.  Beveridge 
and  his  associates  have 
found  what  we  have 
so  long  been  vainly 
seeking  —  a  cure  for 
cancer." 

A  cure  for  cancer.  I 
wonder  how  many  read- 
ers have  any  clear  con- 
ception of   what  that 
phrase  really  means.  Let 
me  interpret  it: 
There  are  in  the  United 
States  about  three  and  a 
half  million  men  and  women, 
above  the  age  of  thirty-five, 
of  whom  it  could  be  said  until 
recently  that  they  stood  inexor- 
ably doomed  to  die  of  cancer.  Picture 
to  yourself  this  vast  company  of  indivi- 
duals— exceeding  the  total  adult  popu- 
lation of  New  York,  Chicago,  and 
Philadelphia  combined — condemned  to 
die  before  their  time  of  the  most  ruth- 
lessly painful  of  maladies.  The  cure  for 
cancer,  if  it  has  indeed  been  found,  will  lift  the 
death  sentence  from  the  heads  of  this  vast  army 
of  potential  sufferers — more  than  two  million  of 
them  women — and  do  more,  perhaps,  to  lessen 
the  sum  total  of  human  suffering  than  any  other 
discovery  ever  made,  save  two  companion  ones — 
anaesthesia  and  antisepsis. 

It  is  the  contemplation  of  that  possibility  that 
makes  it  difficult  for  one  to  speak  without  the 
appearance  of  over  enthusiasm  in  referring  to  the 
new  method  which  Dr.  Horowitz  and  Dr.  Silas  P. 
Beebe  of  Cornell  University  Medical  School  and 
Dr.  J.  Wallace  Beveridge  have  developed,  and  the 
utility  of  which  they  appear  to  have  demon- 
strated. Scientific  caution  demands  that  one 
should  recall  that  many  supposed  "cancer  cures" 
have  proved  pitiful  failures  in  the  past.  But  the 
valid  scepticism  thus  engendered  tends  to  waver 
before  the  records  of  the  results  of  the  new 
method  of  which  I  am  speaking — a  method  that 
has  beeD  under  test  at  the  General  Memorial 
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One  man  in  eleven, 
of  all  who  reach 
the   age  of 
thirty  -  five, 
formerly, 
was  doomed 
to  die  by 
cancer. 
And  this  does 
not  tell  the  fall  story 
for   the   liability   to  this 
disease  increases   year  by 
year  to   the  very  end  of 
life,  and  there  were  no 
means  of  protection  known. 


Hospital  in  New  York  for  a 
good  many  months,  the  re- 
sults of  which  have  recently 
been  presented  to  the  medical 
profession,  and  which  is  now 
first  authoritatively  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  gen- 
eral public. 

The  records  tell  of  the  re- 
covery of  what  were  con- 
sidered utterly  hopeless  cases 
— cases  that  the  most  expe- 
rienced surgeons  pronounced 
inoperable,  and  which  the 
best-informed  cancer  special- 
ists declared  to  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  remedies  hitherto 
known  to  them. 

In  a  large  number  of  instan- 
ces these  "hopeless"  cases  have  yielded  to 
the  new  treatment  promptly  and  unequiv- 
ocally, and  patients  whose  lives  had  been 
absolutely  despaired  of  have  made  rapid 
recoveries  and  have  gone  forth  seemingly 
cured.    Their  malignant  tumors,  involv- 
ing tissues  that  placed  them  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  knife,  have  faded 
away  magically  under  stimulus 
of  the  new  treatment. 

Let  me  repeat  that  I  my- 
self have  seen  some  of  these 
coses  under  process  of  treatment, 
and  have  witnessed  the  results  at 
first  hand.  I  have  heard  reports  of 
many  other  cases  from  the  lips  of  the 
men  who  have  carried  out  the  treat- 
ment and  of  other  physicians  who  have 
witnessed  it;  and  I  have  studied  the 
records  emanating  from  two  important 
medical  institutions  where  the  tests  have 
Ijcen  made,  as  well  as  the  reports  of  private 
cases. 

Jiefore  this  evidence,  as  I  said,  scepticism 


tei 
be 
at 


the  cancer 
I  would 
the  new  r< 


ft  way  to  enthusiasm.    It  is  hard  to 
t  experiments  extending  over  a  term 
and  tested  by  so  many  competent 
hould  prove  fallacious  in  their  seem- 
ji vocal  demonstration  that  at  last  a 
.  been  found  that  specifically  attacks 
cell  :ind  destroys  it. 
not  tx  understood  as  suggesting  that 
medy  can  be  expected  to  do  this  in 
Even  in  thi-.  day  'if  -^icntific  wonders, 
»t  look  for  out-and-out  miracles.  Hut 
emedy  should  prove  only  lull  as  effect* 
u»,  it  would  still  rank  as  a  marvelous 
n  to  man's  new  equipment  in  the  war- 
i  disease,  and  another  forward  step  in 
most  malignant  malady, 
remedy  that  gives  this  promise  is  a 
>i  vegetable  origin  that  has  bccO  given 
■  Holy tin.    The  word  is  a  convenient 


Dr.  Beveridge,  like  bis  confreres,  does 
not  tay  a  cancer  cure  has  been  dis- 
covered   but  he  believes  it  has  been. 


abbreviation  of  "  auto-lysin,"  meaning  sclf- 
dissol  vcr.    The  name  was  suggested  by  the  fact 
that  the  cancer  cells,  under  stimulus  of  this  drug, 
leaned  to  undergo  dissolution   (autolysis)  or 
Whflt  might  be  termed  self-digestion. 

The  drugs  from  which  atolysin  is  extracted  arc 
vegetable  products  that  arc  not  known  to  have, 
in  their  crude  original  form,  any  effect  on  the 
cancer  cell  when  administered  single  or  in  com- 
bination. They  include  a  familiar  drug  called 
( annabi  indu  a,  le  a  familiar  ones  called  anthemis 
and  pentaphylli,  and  others,  but  the  transparent 
fluid  finally  extracted  from  these  drugs  as  a  saline 

olution  due-,  not  (  out  a  in  t  lie  active  prim  iples  for 
ffbJcfa  the  drugs  have  hitherto  been  prized.  The 


One  woman  in  seven,  formerly,  was 
doomed  to  die  by  cancer — for  the 
United  States  this  meant  a  total  of 
more  than  two  million  women. 
And  to  this  number  add 
nearly  a  million  and  a  half 
men,  under  the  same  sen- 
tence, and  you  have  a 
vast  company  exceed- 
ing the  adult  popula- 
tion of  New  York, 
Chicago,  and  Phila- 
delphia combined. 


active  principle  of  cannabis 
indica,  for  example,  is  a  narco- 
tic drug  which  is  known  in 
the  East  as  hashish.  But  the 
method  employed  in  the  devel- 
opment of  atolysin  does  not 
extract  this  principle,  but  does 
extract  from  the  leaves  of  the 
plant  the  green  pigment  called 
chlorophyll,  which,  as  every 
botanist  knows,  is  intimately 
associated  with  the  synthetic 
processes  by  which  a  plant 
builds  up  organic  matter  out 
of  water  and  carbonic  acid  gas. 

Similarly  the  extract  from 
the  pentaphylli  is  not  an  alka- 
loid of  the  ordinary  type,  but 
a  solution  of  the  intimate 
portion  of  its  cell  nuclei 
called  "chromophyll,"  a 
substance  known  to  the 
microscopist  as  bearing 
an  intricate  and  curious 
relation  to  the  process  of 
cell  growth  and  division. 

It  is  peculiarly  interesting,  in 
view  of  the  extraordinary  in- 
fluence that  atolysin  exerts  over 
the  cancer  cell,  to  note  that  it 
thus  contains,  among  other  con- 
stituents, the  enigmatical  chloro- 
phyll, which  is  the  only  substance 
in  the  world  known  to  be  able  to 
transform  inorganic  into  organic 
matter;  and  the  no  less  enigmatical 
chromophyll,  which  is  associated 
with  the  generative  activities  of 
every  cell  of  living  matter, 
vegetable  or  animal.  The 
presence  of  the  substances 
suggests  that  we  have 
to  do  with  fundamental 
life  processes,  and  with 
substances  of  the  nature 
of  ferments  or  enzymes 
which  exert  a  curious 
directive  influence  over 
cellular  activil  ies.  ( !on 
ceivably  such  a  drug 
may  act  as  a  stimulant  to  other  tissues,  without 
itself  entering  into  new  chemical  combinations. 

As  finally  prepared,  atolysin  is  a  transparent 
fluid,  either  liglil  brown  or  green  in  color.  If  a 
drop  of  the  fluid  is  examined  under  the  micro- 
SCOpe,  it  is  found  to  eonlain  chains  of  curious 
colorless  cell  like  bodies,  the  exact  character  of 
Which,  It  may  be  said  in  passing,  is  not  clearly 
understood.    These  bodies  are  always  present, 

and  ii  is  believed  thai  they  are  intimately  asso- 
ciate! I  with  the  curative  propert  ies  of  the  drug. 

(Coiili niicd  on  page  y,/<>) 


Dr.  Silas  P.  Beebe, 
of  the  Cornell  Univer- 
sity Medical  School,  is 
chiefly  responsible  for  testing 
"Atolysin,"  the  new  cancer 
remedy,  on  a  human  subject. 


"MrDooley 

on  Hyphens  and  |. 
Other*  Sorts 

by 


F.  P.  E>virx  rx  <z 

IlltLstrcited  hy 
F.  Stvo t h rrx&nrt 


R.  HENNESSY  lives  between 
holidays  in  wistful  expectation  ot 
the  next  one,  so  it  was  no  surprise 
to  Mr.  Dooley  when,  one  bitter 
day  in  May,  he  suddenly  asked: 
"What  ar-re  ye  goin'  to  do  on 
the  Foorth  iv  July?" 
"Th'  Foorth  iv  July,"  said  Mr.  Dooley.  "Why 
th'  Foorth  iv  July?  Why  don't  ye  ask  me  what 
I'm  goin'  to  do  on  th'  ninth  iv  Novimber?  How 
do  1  know  what  I'm  goin' to  do  on  th'  Foorth 
iv  July,  ye  gomeril?  Oh,  oh!  yes,  yes,  yes,  yes, 
yes !  I  see  what  ye  mane  now.  Well,  I'm  goin' 
to  pull  down  th'  blinds  an'  stay  in  dures.  It'll 
be  no  day  this  year  f 'r  wan  iv  us  old  Pilgrim 
fathers  to  show  his  face  in  th'  sthreets.  I'd 
be  accused  iv  bein'  onpathriotic  an'  maybe 
some  Bohaymian-American  wud  give  me  a  lick 
over  th'  head  with  a  shovel.  I  expict  th'  mayor 
to  paste  proclamations  on  th'  fences  callin'  on  all 
Americans  to  keep  their  homes  that  day  onliss 
compelled  be  business  to  go  out  an',  in  that 
case,  to  refrain  fr'm  anny  offensive  uttherances 
like  'Th'  Star  Spangled  Banner.' 

"Th'  Foorth  iv  July  ain't  th'  naytional  holiday 
this  year.  No,  sir,  an'  I  ain't  sorry.  Th'  war  has 
cost  us  wan  naytional  holiday,  but  it's  give  us  a 
dozen.  Ye'er  little  Packey  won't  shoot  off  anny 
fire  crackers  this  year  to  remind  th'  fire  depart- 
mint  that  wan  hundred  an'  thirty-nine  years  ago 
|a\\  n  Hancock  set  down  at  a  desk  an'  grabbed 
th'  ol'  goosequill  fr'm  th'  hand  iv  Benjamin 
Franklin  an'  wrote  his  illusthriees  monnicker  at 
th'  fut  iv  a  dockymint  that  declares  that  all  men 
ar-re  free  an'  akel  on  til  they  get  their  first  meal. 
But  instead  iv  that  he'll  be  up  arly  in  th'  mornin' 
cillybratin'  th'  annivarsary  iv  th'  fall  iv  Sedan,  or 
th'  King's  birthday,  or  th'  day  th'  Basteel  was 
pushed  over,  or  th'  Czar's  birthday,  or  Ramazan, 
or  whativer  occasion  it  was  that  makes  th'  Japs 
glad  they're  Japs. 

"At  my  time  iv  life  it's  hard  f'r  me  to  larn  a 
new  song.  But  I'm  gettin'  our  naytional  anthem 


"I  lamed  th'  'Marseillaise' 
be  heart,"  said  Mr.  Dooley. 
"I  lamed  it  fr'm  a  German 
arnychist.    How's  this  f'r  a 
Fr  -  rinch  -  American:  'Owes 
arms,  citoyen;  formy  voo  batty  on  , 

be  heart.  I  know  th'  'Wacht  am  Rhein'  fr'm 
hearin'  Schwartzmeister  sing  it  these  thirty  years. 
'Gawd  Save  th'  King'  is  familyar  to  me  because 
th'  English  stole  th'  chune  fr'm  us.  I  can't  sing 
th'  wurruds  because  they  might  stick  in  me 
throat  an'  choke  me,  but  I'll  hum  it.  An'  I  know 
th'  'Marseillaise'  be  heart.  I  larned  it  fr'm  a 
German  arnychist,  an'  was  wanst  arristed  f'r 
warblin'  it  durin'  a  sthreet-car  sthrike. 

'Owes  Arms,  citoyen;  formy  voo  batty  on. 
March  on,  march  on,  uh  sank  impeer. 
Ah,  bravies,  nose  along.' 

"How's  that  f'r  a  Fr-rinch-American? 
"But  I  don't  know  th'  Austhreen  naytional 
anthem  or  th'  Rooshyan  or  th'  Sarvyan,  if  they 
have  wan,  an'  I  s'pose  they  have,  f'r  manny  a 
nation  has  a  naytional  anthem  that  hasn't  anny 
shoes.  I'll  larn  all  these  fr'm  me  neighbors,  an' 
whin  I  go  to  th' laundhry  f'r  me  shirt  an' 
cuffs  next  Saturdah 
Hip  Lung  to  play 


/     his  wan  dhrumstick  whativer  pathri- 
otic  wail  th'  Japs  put  up.    An'  be  this 
time  next  year  I'll  be  as  good  a  German- 
Anglo -Rooshyan -Fr- rinch -Austhreen  -  Bilgian- 
Sarvyan-Jap-Ameri-can  as  iver  partiklerly  re- 
nounced allegiance  to  kaiser,  czar,  impror,  king, 
or  mickydoo. 

"  I  niver  put  a  hypen  in  me  naytionality  befure. 
I  was  born  in  Ireland,  which  makes  me  a  native 
American,  ipsy  facto,  as  Hogan  says.  An'  Ireland 
ain't  in  this  war.  There  ar-re  a  lot  iv  Irishmen 
in  it,  but  they  were  sejooced  be  th'  nachral 
spoortin'  instincts  iv  th'  race,  an'  because 
they  like  th'  brave  little  Frinchies  who  took 
th'  wild  geese  in,  hundherds  iv  years  ago  an' 
made  jooks  an'  markeeses  iv  thim  an'  has 
always  been  on  th'  best  iv  terms  with  us, 
both  iv  us  thinkin'  we'd  get  together  some  day 
an'  take  a  kick  at  Perfidjous  Album. 
Gallagher,  th'  ir'n-wurruker  who  was  sint  to 
Fr-rance  a  few  years  ago  to  help  make  a 
bridge — he  can  throw  a  rivet  as  far  as  Ty  Cobb 
cud  throw  a  baseball — tells  me  that  whin  he  said 
he  was  Irelandays  he  had  to  sthruggle  to  keep 
fr'm  bein'  kissed  be  a  bricklayer  with  a  goatee. 
I  larned  most  iv  me  Fr'rinch  fr'm  him.  I  can  see 
a  fellow  fr'm  me  own  dear  Roscommon,  in  th' 
threnches,  cuddlin'  his  rifle  up  to  his  cheek,  an' 
sayin' :  '  I  think  I  cud  shoot  just  as  straight  if  thim 
Dutch  was  th'  same  naytionality  as  me  gin'ral. 
How  about  you,  Looey? '  'Avick  too  mong  coor, 
Mike,'  says  th'  ally.  I  see  be  th'  pa-apers  a  month 
ago  that  a  tur-rble,  ragin'  Scotchman  had  lept 
into  th'  threnches  an'  single  handed  an'  alone 
with  th'  butt  end  iv  his  gun  had  kilt  ten  Germans 
an'  led  two  back  captive.  I  was  jealous,  mind  ye, 
f'r  me  cousin  Mike  had  held  th'  record  up  to  that 
time  an'  I  didn't  want  to  see  it  pass  out  iv  th' 
fam'ly  to  a  Scotchman.  Th'  pa-aper  didn't  give 
th'  name  iv  this  infuryated  Calydonian.   I  won- 





"This  year  ye'er  little  Packey  won't  shoot  off  anny 
fire  crackers  because  it's  th'  Foorth  iv  July,  instead 
he'll  be  cillybratin'  th'  annivarsary  iv  th'  fall  iv  Sedan, 
or  th'  King's  birthday,  or  th'  day  th'  Basteel  was 
pushed  over,  or  th'  Czar's  birthday,  or  Ramazan  or 
whativer  makes  the  Japs  glad  they're  Japs." 
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"What  is  internaytional  law?" 
asked  Mr.  Hennessy.  "It  is 
this,"  said  Mr.  Dooley,  shak- 
ing his  fist  under  the  aston- 
ished  Mr.   Hennessy's  nose. 


dherd  was  it  Macdonald  or  Cameron  or  Douglas 
or  Haig  and  Haig.  It  came  out  las'  week.  Th' 
name  iv  this  dauntless  Heelander,  this  fearless 
fechter,  this  braw,  braw  la-ad  fr'm  bonny  Doon, 
was  Dennis  0  Leary. 

"It  is  too  bad  that  there's  no  such  thing  as 
complete  happiness  in  this  imperfick  wurruld. 
As  Hogan  says,  there's  always  a  fly  in  th'  butter. 
Here's  th'  grandest  commotion  th'  wurruld  has 
iver  known  since  th'  first  Bernhardi  clouted  his 
neighbor  over  th'  head  with  a  stone  hammer.  A 
noble  shindig  that  makes  all  th'  wars  iv  Alex- 
andher,  Joolyous  Cayzar,  an'  Napolyon  th' 
Gr-reat  look  like  a  game  iv  checkers  at  th' 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  It  appears  as  though  'twas  made 
specyally  f'r  our  tastes  an'  inclinations  as  a  race. 
An'— best  iv  all— th'  Irish  ar-re  asked  to  fight 
alongside  th'  people  they  like  most  in  th'  wurruld. 
But  whin  they  go  to  do  it,  lo  an'  behold,  they  find 
thimsilves  fightin'  f'r  th'  people  they  like  th' 
laste  in  th'  wurruld.  It's  th'  bad  luck  iv  th'  race 
that'll  follow  us  f'river.  But  ye'll  niver  make  me 
cross  with  an  Irishman  who  fights  alongside  a 
Fr-rinchman  no  matther  what  counthry  he  fights 
agin — bar  wan. 

"But  here  I  am  ramblin'  along  like  a  Southern 
Congressman.  What  was  I  sayin'  whin  I  skidded? 
Oh,  about  hyphens.  Whin  I  get  hyphenatin' 
mesilf  I  won't  be  sting)-.  I'll  not  be  contint  with 
wan  hyphen.  They're  about  th'  cheapest  thing 
in  th'  printer's  case.  I'll  have  a  dozen  iv  thim  if 
nicissry,  ready  for  use  in  an  emargency  an'  in 
silf-definse,  f'r  a  man  ain't  safe  these  days  bein' 
just  an  American.  He's  got  to  be  some'  kind  iv 
American.  So  whin  Sedan  tumbles  again  I'll  go 
to  th'  bureau  dhrawer.  pull  out  th'  hyphen  sooted 
to  th'  occasyon,  run  down  to  Schwartzmeister's 
an'  hock  th'  Kaiser  with  him.  An'  if  iver  I  hock 
th'  Kaiser  I'll  tear  up  th'  ticket. 

A  year  ago  this  was  all  wan  counthry.  On  th' 
map  ye  see  it  marked  1  U.  S.  A.'  Today  it  ought 
to  be  marked  'Disunited  States  iv  Europe.'  Ivry 
counthry  in  th'  wurruld  is  reprisinted  in  th'  let- 
ters to  th'  iflitor  iv  th'  pa-aper.  In  wan  colyum 
I  see:  'As  a  nachralized  citizen  an'  a  rejisthered 
voter  in  th'  seventeenth  precinct  iv  th'  foorth 
ward  an'  proud  iv  me  adopted  counthry,  I  wish 
to  denounce  as  thraithorous  an'  in  jolly  bad  taste 
ye'er  iditoryal  claimin'  that  we  have  not  th'  right 
to  con  fiscate  ye'er  ships  wheriver  we  find  thim. 
We  have  always  been  proud  iv  this  onfashion- 
ablc  suburb  iv  Britain.  We  have  recognized  ye 
as  our  cousin-  .uro-j  th' ^-a-,  while  ye  stayed 
acro*t  th'  seas,  an'  we've  wi.sht  ye  success  in  a 
modhrate  way.  But  we'll  be  jolly  well  Mowed 
if  whin  England,  our  England,  is  fightin'  f'r  her 
life  to  bust  up  a  rival  shop,  we'll  let  anny  pusy- 
lanimous  Yankee  come  sneak  in'  in  an'  get  our 
»  away  fr'm  us.  Th'  Swedes  an'  Nor- 
is  can  thrade  with  th'  Germans  because 
>n't  count.  We  can  if  wc  want  to.  But  ye 
I  stx-ak  thus  plainly,  sir,  because  I  feel 
am  an  American  an'  I  don't  want  to  get 
opt'*!  courithry  in  throuble  with  th' 
Lion,  which  cud  gulp  it  down  in  wan 
ml.  Ye'ers  f'r  th'  Anglo-Saxon  principals 
tvinternaytiori.il  law.  J.  Cecil  Hawkins-Hawkins'. 
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'Herr  Iditor: 
a  good  dale 


"In  another  colyum  I  read: 
Though  born  in  Germany  I  am 
more  loyal  son  iv  America  than  annywan  born 
here.     I  wish  to  write  dispassyonate  f'r  we 
Germans  are  cool  in  argymint  though  brave 
as  hungry  tigers  in  battle.   We  are  nachrally 
a  fair-minded,  ca'm  an'  ginrous  people  who  on'y 
want  a  place  in  th'  sun  where  we  can  put  up  our 
feet  on  th'  table.    It  is  in  this  spirit  iv  open- 
mindedness  that  I  say  that  th'  statement  in 
ye'er  pa-aper  that  th'  Kaiser  has  a  cold  in  his  head 
is  a  base,  foul,  calumnious  lie  paid  f'r  be  British 
goold.   It  is  a  lie!  D'ye  hear  me?  A  lie!   I  dare 
ye  to  come  outside  an'  deny  what  I  say.   Let  th' 
low,  money-grubbin'  Yankees,  who  ar-re  lickin' 
th'  boots  iv  Britain,  beware.   We  Germans  have 
stood  enough  iv  ye'er  slavish  subservyence  to 
ye'er  masters.    Wan  more  peep  iv  sympathy  f'r 
accursed  England,  an'  th'  siventy  million 
sons  iv  th'  dear   Fatherland    in  this 
ignoble  counthry 
responsible  f'r 
what  they  do. 
I  love  Amer- 
ica   a  b  e  r 
Deutschland 
fiber  alles. 
Ye'ers  in  th' 
spirit    iv  fair 
play.  Doctor 
Owgoost   Schmitt  ^ 
Schmitt.  Captain 
Eighth  Ward  German-Republican 
Marchin'  Club.' 

"An'  so  it  goes.   No  wan  threat 
us  as  though  we  had  a  right  to  be 
on  th'  map.  Maybe  we  haven't. 
On'y  th'  Fr-rinch  are  plisint 
with   us.     Th'   little  old 
pasthry-cook    down  th' 
Bthreet  is  cheerful  an'  smi- 
lin'  all  th'  time  aven  whin 
he's  readin'  th'  casulty  lists 
in  th'  Coureer  days  E-tats 
L'nis  though  th'  tears  ar-rc  in 
Oil  eye.  'It's  all  right,  mong 
view'— he  calls  me  that.  It 
manes  'ol'  spoort' — 'It's 
all  right,  mong  view," 
he  says.   '  We 
don't  want 
th'  help  iv 
ye'er  hands 
or  ye'er  lips 
but  iv  that 
little  pump  in  there,' 
he  says,  tappin'  me 

on  th   chert,    if ■  j t 
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Gallagher,  th'  ir'n- 
wurruker  who  wai  lent  lo 
rr-rince  to  help  mnke  a 
bridge,  Irlli  mr  thai  whin 
hr  laid  he  was  Irrlandayi 
tir  had  to  ilhrugglr  lo  keep 
fr'm  hrin'  kiued  be  a 
bricklayer  with  a  goatee." 


Schwartzmeister  is  different.  Nex'  to  ye'ersilf  an' 
Hogan  he's  about  th'  oldest  frind  I  have  in  Ar- 
rchey  road.  I  wud  do  almost  annything  f'r  him. 
I've  often  voted  f'r  him  whin  he  was  out  of 
town.  I've  had  as  much  condesension  f'r  him  as  f'r 
anny  man  iv  me  acquaintance.  He  has  always 
been  thractable,  pleasant,  an'  docile— th'  ideel 
German  in  an  Irish  neighborhood.  But  nowa- 
days I  don't  dare  to  say  me  soul  is  me  own  in 
his  prisince.  This  mornin'  I  dhropped  in  on 
him,  an'  he  told  me  that  th'  Germans  had  made 
America  what  it  is  an'  that  we  were  reptiles  f'r 
turnin'  on  our  binifactors.  He  said  th'. kaiser 
was  th'  gr-reatest  man  in  histhry.  '  Did  ye  vote 
f'r  him?'  says  I.  'Vote  f'r  him,'  says  he.  'He 
was  sint  fr'm  Himmel.'  He  said  if  it  hadn't  been 
f'r  a  fellow  named  von  Stooben,  George  Wash'nton 
wud've  been  licked,  an'  'twas  Gin'ral  Franz  Sigel 
that  won  th'  Civil  War  f'r  us.  I  was  goin'  to  say 
somethin'  about  Phil  Sheridan,  but  I  noticed  'a 
wild  gleam  in  his  eye  an'  also  a  bung  starter  in 
his  hand,  an'  I  backed  out  iv  th'  dure. 

"It  looks  to  me,  Hinnissy,  as  though  th' 
throuble  with  th'  Germans  is  that  they're  th' 
worst  liars  in  th'  wurruld.  I  mane  be  that  th' 
poorest  liars.  They  aren't  thurly  civilized  be- 
cause they  don't  ralize  that  it's  lyin'  that  makes 
th'  wurruld  go  round.  Th'  Fr-rinch  ar-re  charm- 
in'  liars  in  th'  naytional  industhry  iv  makin'  love. 
We  Americans  ar-re  alert,  able,  commercial  liars. 
Indivijooly  th'  English  do  not  lie.  They  don't 
say  much  iv  annything.  But  their  governmint 
is  magnificint  in  this  ancyent  art.  Whin  they 
want  to  _ grab  a  counthry  they  say  they're  goin' 
to  do  it  in  th'  inthrests  iv  civilization.  '  But  it  is 
conthry  to  internaytional  law,'  says  some  wan. 

"'Internaytional  law,  ye'er  grand  aunt,'  says 
th'  British  Governmint.  'That  is  to  say,  it  may 
be  conthry  to  th'  wurruds  iv  internaytional  law 
but  not  to  th'  spirit  which  is  that  we  shud  look 
out  f'r  th'  inthrests  iv  civilization.  We  cannot  let 
ourselves  be  bothered  be  th'  niceties  iv  joodycial 
decisyons  whin  civilization  is  at  stake.'  An'  they 
grab.    But  with  th'  Germans  'tis  diff'rent.  I 

don't  know  why  it  is, 
but  they  can't  lie. 
They've  had  lots 
iv  practice,  but 
it  does  thim  no 
good.    Th'  Ger- 
man governmint 
has  gone  system- 
atically to  wurruk 
to  improve  th'  quality 
iv  its  output.    It  has 
conducted  labrytory  ex- 
perimints  on   an  extensive 
scale.   It  has  sint  its  young 
diplomats  abroad  to  Eng- 
land,   Italy,  America, 
Japan,  an'   Greece  to 
study  th'  craft.    It  has 
projooced,  at  times,  an  ' 
article  that  whin  thried 
on  its   own  people 
seemed  succissful.  But 
whin  they  attimpt  to  use 
it  in  internaytional  practice 
it  always  explodes  in  their, 
hands.  A  German  can  no 
more  lie  thin  a  boiler- 
maker  cud  mend  a  watch- 
spring.    It  is  far  too  dilicate 
a  business  f'r  thim.     Last  summer 
th' Germans  said:  'We're  goin' to  march  through 
Biljum,  because  it's  th'  aisiest  way,  an'  it's  none 
iv  annybody's  dam  business  annyhow.'  Thin  all 
til'  wurruld  hollered  'Shame,'  an'  so  Germany 
blushed  an'  stammered  an'  says:   'Well,  if  ye 
must  know,  I  IT  raison  we  at  tackled  Biljum  was 
because  we  had  information  that  feerocyous  coun- 
thry was  about  to  climb  into  us/  says  they. 
'Whin  did  ye  get  tin's  information?'    'Th'  day 

befure  yisterdah,'  says  th'  German  Governmint. 
Maybe  they'll  do  betther  after  this  war." 
"What  is  Internaytional  law? 

"II  is  this,"  said  Mr.  Dooley,  shaking  his  list 

under  the  nose  of  his  astonished  friend. 
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Youth's  Springtime 


— can  be  maintained  well  beyond  the  forties  if 
one  preserves  the  elasticity  and  bounce  of 
health  by  proper  living. 

The  secret  is  simple — food  plays  a  big  part. 

Without  question  the  condition  of  early 
"old  age" — indicated  by  lack  of  physical  and 
mental  vigor — is  often  caused  by  a  deficiency 
of  some  of  the  vital  elements  in  the  daily  food 
— usually  the  mineral  elements. 

These  elements — potassium,  iron,  calcium, 
phosphorus,  etc., — abound  plentifully  in  nature's 
food  grains,  but  modern  cookery  denies  them 
both  as  to  quantity  and  right  proportions  for 
building  and  maintaining  well-balanced  bodies 
and  brains. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  "complete"  nour- 
ishment, an  expert,  some  eighteen  years  ago, 
perfected  a  food  containing  all  the  rich  nutriment 
of  wheat  and  barley,  including  full-quantity,  well- 
balanced  mineral  values,  in  true  organic  form. 

That  food  is 

Grape-Nuts 

— sold  by  grocers  everywhere. 

This  famous  ready-to-eat  food  has  won 
remarkable  favor,  and  its  success  is  based 
wholly  upon  long-continued  use  by  thousands 
of  thinking  people. 

One  can  ward  off  premature  old  age  and 
retain  youthfulness  by  right  living. 


"There's  a  Reason"  for  Grape-Nu/ 
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"framers  of  the  constitution  OF  THE  U.S.A."  no.  3 


Alexander  Hamilton— "Father  of  American  Credit' 


"QANIEL  WEBSTER  says  of 
Hamilton :  "He  smote  the  rock  of 
National  resources  and  abundant 
streams  of  revenue  gushed  forth;  he 
touched  the  dead  corpse  of  public 
credit  and  it  sprung  upon  its  feet." 
No  man  did  more  to  build  the  Con' 
stitution  of  the  United  States  than  did 
Hamilton.  He  took  a  prominent  part 
in  every  debate,  and  worked  indefa- 
tigably  on  all  the  important  commit' 
tees.  His  genius,  individuality  and 
daring  foresight  are  indelibly  stamped 
upon  every  clause  of  our  National 
Law — the  law  under  which  Ameri' 
cans  are  guaranteed  for  all  time  Re- 
ligious,  Commercial  and  Personal 
Liberty.  During  Hamilton's  lifetime 
he  used  his  great  influence  to  encour' 
age  and  protect  the  brewing  industry. 
Among  all  the  Fathers  of  the  Republic 
none  knew  better  than  he  that  hot> 
estly-brewed  barley-malt  beers  make 


for  true  temperance.  This  American 
Colossus,  who  was  second  only  to 
Washington  in  the  service  rendered 
to  his  country,  drank  good  beer  all 
his  days.  We  know  of  no  one  who 
has  yet  dared  declare  that  it  injured 
him  in  any  way.  Under  the  tenets  of 
the  Constitution,  which  Hamilton  did 
so  much  to  make  a  fact,  Anheuser^ 
Busch  58  years  ago  launched  their 
great  institution.  During  these  years 
they  have  honestly  brewed  honest 
beers.  To-day  7500  people 
are  daily  required  to  meet 
the  public  demand.  Their 
world-famed  brand — 
BUDWEISER 
— because  of  its  quality, 
purity,  mildness  and  ex' 
quisite  flavor,  exceeds 
the  sale  of  any  other 
beer  by  millions  of 
bottles. 


ANHEUSER' BUSCH  •  ST.LOUIS,U.S.A. 

Visitors  to  St.  Louis  are  courteously  invited  to  inspect 
cur  plant — covers  142  acres. 
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Means  Moderation. 


ART  STUDIES 

Den  Pictures  in  Bewitching  Poses 

Genuine  photo*  from  living  models  on 
iMuble- weight  stock.  3  swell  cabinets, 
25c.:  6(or  soc.  withfine6Hx8H  photo 
V  KEE  with  order  for  6. 

Our  liolliir  -p«-<  l.il  :  '  1    .  *  :•■  . 

6  HxS  H ,  and  so  small  photos,  all  for 

5  1. 00.     Moo'jr  hark  It  Dot  u  riprrMoted. 

KING  CO..  7000  H.  M.,  Andover.  0. 


ROUND  THE  WORLD  TOURS 
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The  Best  Regular  Services 
to  EGYPT,  INDIA,  CHINA, 
PHILIPPINES,  JAPAN, 
AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEA- 
LAND. Round  World  Trips 
and  Winter  Tours  in  INDIA. 
PENINSULAR  &  ORIEN- 
TAL S.  N.  CO. 

Full  information  from 


CUNARD  LINE,  24  Slate  St.,  N.  Y. 


A  Necessity  In  Every  Home ! 
In  Easy  Reach  Of  All ! 


Pfiirff  of  its  double  utUit 


One  of  the  most  useful  and  beautiful  pieces  of  furniture  you  can 
possibly  own  is  a  KROEHLER  BED  DAVENPORT. 

It  is  a  handsome,  durably  upholstered  davenport  that  can  be  in- 
stantly converted  into  a  full  size  double  bed  by  merely  unfolding 

the  concealed  bed  section. 

Thi* bed  u  luxuriously  comfortable  and  willgivetwoguestseverypos- 
sible  comfort— or  will  serve  as  a  regular  nightly  bed  for  your  family, 
is  a  positive  economy.  It 


Saves  Space — Saves  Rent — 
Makes  1  Room  Seem  Like  2 
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I  or  Sale  By  All  Reliable 
furniture  Store* 
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Book  of  the  Month  — What  of  To-day  ? 

by  Father  Bernard  Vau£han 


IF  anything  goes  wrong  in  married  life  I 
usually  put  the  blame  on  the  man.  He 
is  the  stronger,  and  he  should  overcome 
himself  and  protect  the  wife  of  his  heart, 
lending  her  a  strong  arm  on  which  to  lean. 

Not  many  days  ago  a  Frenchwoman  said 
to  me:  "Men  are  like  regular  verbs;  know- 
ing one,  I  know  them  all,  in  all  their  moods 
and  tenses." 

"That  may  be,"  I  answered,  "but  women 
are  like  your  French  irregular  verbs,  and  un- 
less a  man  studies  them  individually  in  their 
every  peculiar  mood  and  tense,  he  will  be 
likely  to  misunderstand  them,  much  to  his 
own  discomfiture." 

Now  about  men  and  women  I  have  some- 
thing to  say  with  which  many,  perhaps  most, 
of  my  readers  will  not  agree.  I  must  be  pre- 
pared for  more  than  passive  disagreement, 
and  I  am  quite  aware  that  to  be  called  a 
reactionary,  a  conventionalist,  or  a  pessimist 
is  quite  the  mildest  criticism  I  may  expect. 

For  the  evolution  and  attainment  of  the 
great  ideal  of  manhood  and  womanhood 
which  the  Christian  religion  places  before  us, 
marriage  is,  for  the  generality  of  men,  the 
safest  and  surest  means. 

I  have  often  been  asked  whether,  under 
any  given  circumstances — exceptional  and 
possibly  hard  and  trying  circumstances — a 
married  couple  would  be  justified  in  dissolv- 
ing their  marriage  and  entering  into  a  new 
alliance.  I  can  only  answer  that  question  as 
many  other  questions  about  Christian  prac- 
tice must  be  answered.  We  have  got  to  fol- 
low Christ's  teaching.  And  on  this  matter 
His  commands  are  plain  enough.  "Whoso- 
ever shall  marry  her  that  is  put  away  com- 
mitteth  adultery." 

Not  so  many  years  ago  large  families  in 
this  country  were  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception,  while  childlessness  was  the  great- 
est misfortune  that  could  befall  a  married 
couple. 

Can  the  same  be  said  of  us  today?  Is  it 
not,  on  the  contrary,  becoming  increasingly 
common  for  young  men  and  women  to  marry 
with  deliberate  and  express  understanding 
that  no  children  are  to  be  permitted  to  inter- 
fere with  the  irresponsible  and  luxurious 
existence  they  contemplate? 

But  passion  has  got  to  be  brought  into 
subjection.  These  demoralizing  views  have 
spread  far  and  wide.  In  the  name  of  all  that 
is  sacred  I  say  it  is  time  to  call  a  halt.  The 
decline  in  the  birth-rate  is  becoming  every 
day  more  and  more  terribly  significant. 
Where  will  it  end? 

Woman  has  always  played  a  conspicuous 


part  in  the  history  of  this  planet — a  much 
more  conspicuous  part,  indeed,  than  the 
modern  representative  of  the  sex  cares  to 
admit.  Hut  now  a  change  has  tome  over  the 
spirit  of  her  dream,  she  has  grown  restless  and 
dissatisfied  with  her  position,  she  is  crying 
for  a  new  toy,  and  she  is  out  to  get -it  by  any 
means,  fair  or  unfair. 

Look  where  we  will,  we  see  suffering  and 
tyranny  and  oppression  on  all  sides  of  us. 
Men,  no  less  than  women,  and  women,  no 
less  than  men,  have  much  to  bear  that  is  due 
indirectly  to  the  callousness  and  the  cruelty 
shown  by  their  fellows. 

This  is  where  the  protagonists  of  the 
woman  movement  have  fallen  into  a  deplor- 
able and  hopeless  error.  With  a  sense  of  in- 
justice rankling  in  their  minds,  and  laboring 
under  certain  disabilities  which  no  one  can 
remove,  they  have,  with  a  lack  of  logic 
which  is  only  equaled  by  their  want  of 
common-sense,  declared  war  against  man! 

What  could  be  more  ludicrous  or  degrad- 
ing, according  to  the  observer's  point  of  view, 
than  the  spectacle  of  a  lot  of  hysterical 
women  smashing  windows,  chaining  them- 
selves to  railings,  burning  houses  —  and, 
alas,  churches  as  well — as  a  protest  against 
"man-made  laws"? 

The  advocates  of  Women's  Rights,  if  I 
understand  them  properly,  have  been,  like  a 
great  many  men,  by  the  way,  agitating  for 
emancipation,  for  freedom.  Well,  that  word 
"freedom"  is  a  rather  nebulous  expression, 
and  Heaven  forbid  that  I,  or  anyone  else, 
should  deny  to  any  single  woman  such  a 
legitimate  measure  of  liberty  as  will  enable 
her  to  exercise  all  her  talents,  to  express  her 
whole  character  as  fully  as  her  nature  will 
allow. 

Her  demand  for  the  vote,  for  higher  wages, 
for  greater  opportunity,  for  a  wider  educa- 
tion, for  less  dependence  upon  man;  all  these 
things  may  be  right  or  they  may  be  wrong. 
It  is  not  for  me  to  say.  But  I  have  something 
to  say  to  woman,  and  very  emphatically,  too, 
when  she  passes  from  such  demands  as  these 
and  begins  to  question  the  sacramental  char- 
acter of  marriage,  the  value  of  religion,  the 
foundations  of  Christianity  itself. 

If  anything  could  ruin  this  Woman  Move- 
ment, one  would  have  thought,  it  would  be 
this  attack  on  the  sanctity  of  the  home. 

For  surely  in  all  this  there  is  a  tendency 
which  one  cannot  but  deplore:  to  belittle 
marriage,  to  sneer  at  the  home,  and  to  speak 
slightingly  of  the  household  duties  in  which  so 
many  women  find  the  pleasure,  as  well  as  the 
labor,  of  their  lives. 


{Reprinted  by  permission  of  McBride,  Nast  &*  Co.,  publishers.) 
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one  disease  in  his  lungs,  another  in  his  eyes, 
and  half  a  dozen  more  attacking  him,  he 
did  not  interest  society  at  all. 

But  now  he  is  to  become  interesting,  and 
the  State  will  gladly  spend  money  in  his 
case — ten  times  as  much  as  might  have  saved 
him,  a  few  years  ago. 

He  has  been  sleeping  out  for  some  time,  and 
food  has  been  scarce.  Hunger  or  the  police- 
roan's  night-stick  has  driven  him  from  his 
sleeping-place,  and  he  stands  in  this  doorway 
shivering,  wondering  where  he  will  go  next. 

As  he  stands,  he  has  on  his  right  hand  a 
bakeshop,  and  on  his  left  hand  a  cheap  jew- 
elry store,  and  pawnshop. 

His  first  idea  is  to  break  into  the  bakery, 
and  get  bread. 

lie  wants  that.  But  he  wants  a  drink 
also.  He  looks  at  the  bakery,  he  looks 
at  the  jewelry.  He  says  again  to  himself,  as 
he  looks  up  and  down  the  street,  "I  can't 
be  any  worse  than  I  am." 

The  glass  protecting  the  jewelry  is  as  thin 
as  I  hat  of  the  bakery.    He  breaks  in,  steals. 

AND  THIS  TIME  ESCAPES. 

The  making  of  a  criminal  is  accomplished 
at  the  end  of  eighteen  years,  so  far  as  thecom- 
n ii   ion  of  the  crime  is  concerned. 

A  N  EW  career  begins  for  the  man  who  has 
been  starved  mentally  and  physic  ally, 
who  has  been  hunted  and  driven  and  worried 
from  his  birth.  Now  he  has  taken  the  ad- 
vi<  «•  often  given  to  him.    He  is  a  thief. 

Occasionally  SC  knows  what  it  is  to  have 
plenty.  Bui  more  often  it  is  hunger  and  <  old 
again.    Weak,  hollow  chested,  thieves  are 


not  prosperous.  Modern  big  cities  do  not 
turn  out  the  Bill  Sykes  or  the  Dick  Turpin 
criminal.  Our  city  criminal  is  a  combination 
of  weak  muscle,  hollow  chest,  cowardly 
heart,  and  tubercular  germs. 

It  is  not  a  powerful  combination,  and  be- 
fore long,  a  few  days  or  weeks  at  most,  the 
criminal  career  is  interrupted. 

A  window  is  broken,  the  criminal  is  on  his 
back  near  the  cash  register.  The  store- 
keeper who  was  not  born  in  a  slum  or  nursed 
in  the  gutter  sits  on  the  c  riminal's  chest. 
The  policeman  seizes  him  by  (he  neck,  shakes 
him,  discourages  his  feeble  frightened  effort 
to  escape  with  a  few  blows  of  a  c  lub. 

rPHE  work  of    MAKING    a    criminal  is 
i  ompli'te. 

He  goes  tO  tlie  police  station.  He  stands, 
8  weak,  white-faced,  trembling  creature, 
before:  the  judge.  What  is  there  for  him  to 
say?  Nothing. 

The  judge  addresses  him  briefly  for  the 
newspapers  are  paying  00  attention  tO  B  lil  I  li- 
ra se  of  this  kind.    He  is  told  how  sacred 

property  is,  how  Bai  red  human  Life  is.  Then 
he  gets  his  sentence  in  the  penitentiary. 

I'roperty  is  sacred  and  human  life  is  sacred. 
Too  had  that  a  judge  or  some  cither  public 
ciiin  ial  could  not  nave  laid  something  aboul 
the  lacrednetl  of  human  life,  when  this 
.  riminal,  this  misborn,  mistreated  human  lift 
might  have  been  made  into  a  good,  useful 
in. in  at  the  beginning. 

Your  c  riminal  is  made,  <  aught ,  and  jailed. 
Two  more-  pictures  will  tell  the  end  of  his 
■lory,  and  the  story  of  millions  like  him. 
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On    Secret  Service 
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with  him  to  the  last  gasp.     For  that's  the 
thief  who  stole  our  navy  plans!" 

"Then  gimme  a  gun,"  whispered  back  the 
unperturbed  Sadie,  before  stepping  out 
through  the  second  tier  of  curtains  at  the 
cabinet -back. 

CADI E  WIMPEL  leaned  back  in  the 
^  taxi-cab  with  a  titter  of  care-free  amuse- 
ment. That  worldly-wise  young  lady  had 
long  since,  learned  to  preserve  an  outward 
calm  during  her  moments  of  inward  tension. 

Her  pertly  insouciant  face  seemed  to  puzzle 
the  man  at  her  side. 

"Do  you  know  where  you're  going?" 
he  finally  asked. 

"Nope,  but  I'm  on  my  way,"  was  Sadie's 
blithely  irresponsible  reply. 

He  said  no  more,  for  the  cab  had  stopped 
bctore  a  sinster-looking  brownstone-fronted 
house  with  curtained  windows  and  an  iron- 
Trilled  door. 

"So  here's  where  we  wade  in?"  was  her 
careless  chirp  as  she  stepped  from  the  cab 
and  followed  the  stranger  up  the  brownstonc 
steps,  swinging  her  handbag  as  she  went. 

There  was  a  wait  of  some  time  before  the 
door  itself  was  opened.  It  was  opened  by 
an  oddly  hirsute  man  in  the  service-coat  of 
a  butler.  Sadie,  whose  quick  eyes  had  taken 
him  in  at  a  glance,  found  him  almost  as  un- 
prepossessing as  the  house  itself. 

"Where's  the  Boss?"  asked  the  man  who 
had  rung  the  bell. 

"The  Boss  is  busy,"  he  was  curtly  told. 
"Well,  he's  expecting  me,"  confidently 
announced  the  caller. 

The  large-boned  man  at  the  door  hesitated 
for  one  moment.  Then  he  stepped  back, 
watched  the  two  visitors  pass  into  the  hall- 
way, and  carefully  and  quietly  closed  the 
heavy  door  behind  them. 

'Ain't  he  the  sour  ol"  thing?"  lightly 
-emarked  Sadie  Wimpel  as  she  followed  her 
ompanion  through  the  second  door  which  the 
servant  had  opened  for  them.  The  question- 
ing glance  she  turned  on  that  companion, 
once  the  room-door  had  closed  on  them  again, 
was  as  tranquil  as  ever.  "What  kind  of  a 
dump's  this,  anyway?"  she  casually  inquired. 

The  man,  who  had  tiptoed  to  the  door, 
made  a  gesture  for  silence.  He  pressed  an 
ear  against  the  dark-wooded  panel  and  stood 
there  listening.  Then  he  turned  and  faced 
her. 

"I've  got  certain  documents  these  people 
want  to  get  hold  of.  They  want  them  bad, 
but  they're  going  to  pay  me  my  price  for 
'em!  I'm  going  to  be  very  honest  with  you. 
There's  trouble  ahead  of  me  in  this  house, 
and  I'm  not  ready  to  meet  it.  What  I  want 
to  know  is,  are  you  game  to  help  me  out? 
I've  got  an  envelope  of  papers  here  that 
aren't  worth  a  cent  to  anybody  but  the  folks 
they're  intended  for.  These  people  know 
I've  got  them,  and  they  may  get  nasty  over 
it.  Can  you  stow  them  away  until  the  coast 
is  clear?" 

"Sure!" 

"Then  quick!"  prompted  the  other  as  he 
thrust  a  long  manilla  envelope  into  Sadie's 
hand. 

"Then  you  gaze  the  other  way,  son,  till  I 
stow  it  down  in  the  lisle-thread  safe,"  Sadie 
requested,  turning  her  face  so  that  he  might 
not  see  the  sudden  flash  of  triumph  which 
she  was  unable  to  hide.  For  she  knew  she 
had  the  plans  of  the  secret  submarine  in  her 
possession. 

HPHERE  was  a  rustle  of  drapery,  the  snap 
J-  of  an  elastic,  and  a  little  sigh  of  relief. 
Then  the  two  conspirators  stood  facing  each 
other  again. 

"What's  next?  "  inquired  the  young  woman. 

"Now  wait  here  a  minute  or  two  until  I 
come  back,"  whispered  the  man. 

Sadie  watched  him  as  he  tiptoed  to  the 
door,  as  he  stood  listening  there,  as  he  cau- 
tiously turned  the  knob,  and  as  he  stepped 
guardedly  out  and  closed  the  door  behind 
him. 

Then  she  stood  with  her  lips  slightly  parted 
and  her  blue-stencilled  eyes  very  wide.  For 
the  moment  that  door  had  closed  there  came 
to  her  ear  the  sounds  of  a  struggle,  taking 
place  in  the  hallway  immediately  outside 
that  door  which  had  so  recently  opened  and 
closed . 

Sadie  did  not  like  those  sounds.  They 
reminded  her  of  earlier  and  less  equable 
days.  They  sent  a  thousand  mouse-feet  of 
alarm  scampering  up  her  spinal  column. 


But  they  also  brought  back  to  her  a  sort  of 
second  wind  of  audacity.  Her  hand  was 
quite  steady  as  she  opened  her  handbag  and 
took  Kestner's  revolver  from  its  hiding-place 
there.  Quite  steady,  loo,  was  her  tread  as 
she  advanced  to  the  closed  door,  listened 
there,  and  then  pressed  a  straining  ear 
against  the  dark  panel. 

She  could  hear  nothing  more.  All  move- 
ment, apparently,  had  ceased. 

She  closed  her  hand  about  the  door-knob, 
turning  it  softly.  To  her  relief  she  found  the 
door  still  unlocked.  She  swung  it  back  an 
inch  or  two,  peered  out,  and  opened  it  still 
wider.  Then  she  stepped  into  the  hall  itself. 
She  stood  close  against  the  door-frame, 
staring  from  one  end  of  this  hall  to  the  other. 

It  was  empty. 

Her  next  movement,  in  accordance  with  a 
natural  impulse  to  escape,  was  towards  the 
street-door. 

The  next  moment  that  door  itself  swung 
open  and  a  man  stepped  quickly  inside. 

The  stranger  quickly  closed  the  door, 
stooped  forward  a  little  as  he  thrust  the  key 
into  its  hole,  and  then  swung  about  on  her 
with  a  startled  little  noise  in  his  throat. 

She  knew,  even  before  she  completed  her 
study  of  the  grim  and  mocking  mouth  and 
the  pale  blue  eyes  with  their  serpent-like 
fortitude,  that  the  man  was  Keudell  himself. 

"What  are  you  doing  in  this  house?"  he 
quietly  demanded. 

"I  came  fur  work,"  was  the  prompt  reply. 

"What  kind  of  work?" 

"House-work." 

"  Will  you  step  this  way,"  asked  the  big 
blonde  man. 

She  walked  slowly  and  sullenly  ahead  of 
him  until  he  came  to  a  door  at  the  back  of 
the  hallway.  This  door  he  opened,  and 
waited  for  her  to  pass  inside. 

"Sit  down,"  he  suavely  commanded. 

Keudell  himself,  she  noticed,  took  a  chair 
behind  a  walnut  library-table  on  which  stood 
a  desk-telephone  and  a  green-shaded  electric 
reading-lamp. 

"Have  you  any  references?"  he  de- 
manded. 

"Yes,  sir!" 

She  spoke  demurely  and  looked  down  at 
her  hand-bag  with  an  expectant  smile.  Then 
she  deferentially  stood  up  as  she  opened 
this  bag,  groping  down  into  it  with  fingers 
which  did  not  at  once  find  the  papers  she 
seemed  to  be  looking  for. 

"How'd  this  do?"  she  casually  inquired. 
She  stepped  demurely  forward  as  she 
spoke,  until  her  coat-edge  brushed  against 
the  top  of  the  walnut  table  itself. 

Keudell  looked  at  her  half-raised  hand 
both  a  little  scornfully  and  a  little  heavily. 
Till  he  found  himself  staring  into  the  barrel- 
end  of  a  most  formidable-looking  revolver. 

"Don't  be  a  fool!"  he  cried  out  in  his 
quick  and  impatient  guttural. 

They  confronted  each  other  for  a  silent 
moment.  The  man's  hand  moved  across  the 
table-top.  Sadie  promptly  comprehended 
and  intercepted  that  movement. 

"No,  yuh  don't!  Not  on  your  life!  Yuh 
touch  that  bell-button  and  it'll  be  your  last 
move  on  this  green  earth!"  The  revolver- 
barrel  was  advanced  several  inches  closer  to 
Keudell's  head.  "Yuh  hand  out  that 
door-key!" 

Keudell  slowly  and  deliberately  reached 
into  his  pocket  and  handed  out  the  key, 
dropping  it  on  the  table-top  in  front  of  her. 
She  reached  for  it  with  her  left  hand,  feeling 
about  the  smooth  wood  until  her  fingers 
came  in  contact  with  it.  Then  she  drew 
back  a  step  or  two.  She  still  watched 
Keudell  and  still  kept  him  covered.  Yet  as 
she  did  so  a  barely  perceptible  change  crept 
over  the  figure  confronting  her  from  the 
chair  on  the  other  side  of  the  table. 

"I  see,  mademoiselle,  you  do  not  trust  me?  " 
he  said  with  a  smile  as  she  backed  away. 

"  Oh,:  I'll  watch  yuh,"  she  said  as  she  felt  be- 
hind her  to  open  the  door  into  the  hallway. 

It  was  at  her  third  step  that  she  wondered 
why  he  suddenly  ducked  beneath  the  table- 
top.  Her  answer  to  that  question  came  un- 
expectedly, in  a  sudden  clutch  about  the 
body  that  swung  her  feet  clear  of  the  floor 
at  the  same  time  that  it  clamped  her  right 
arm  closely  against  her  side.  It  was  not 
until  she  saw  the  pair  of  great  hairy  wrists 
clutching  her  arms  that  she  realized  the 
meaning  of  that  sudden  imprisonment.  It 
was  then  only  that  she  understood  the  sig- 
nificance of  Keudell's  smile.     Some  time 


Steamed  Beans 
or  Baked  Beans 

Which  do  you  prefer? 

It's  only  a  question  of  what  you  want.  Only 
a  question  of  getting  what  you  ask  for. 
We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  manufacturer 
who  offers  steamed  beans — or  with  the  grocer 
who  sells  them — or  with  anyone  who  wants 
to  buy  them. 

Steamed  Beans  cannot  lawfully  be  labeled 
"  Baked."  So,  to  be  sure  of  the  kind  you  are 
getting,  you  must  read  the  label  on  the  can. 

HEIN 

BAKED  BEAl^S 

/ 

are  labeled  "baked"  and  they  really  are  baked  — in 
great  ovens  under  intense  dry  heat ;  not  simply  boiled 
or  steamed  like  most  canned  beans.  \ 

They  come  out  of  our  ovens  brown,  mealy  anq  tender 
— delicious — digestible,  and  with  all  that  real  Boston 
baked  bean  flavor  that  cannot  be  brought  out  by  any 
other  than  the  baking  process. 
There  are  four  kinds  of  Heinz  Baked  Beans  : 
Heinz  Baked  Beans  with  Pork  and  Tomato  Sauce 
Heinz  Baked  Pork  and  Beans  (without  Tomato  Sauce) — 
Boston  Style 

Heinz  Baked  Beans  in  Tomato  Sauce  without  Pork— 
(Vegetarian) 

Heinz  Baked  Red  Kidney  Beans 

Try  Heinz  Baked  Beans  at  our  risk.  If  you  do  not  prefer  them 
to  any  other  you  have  ever  eaten,  your  grocer  will  refund  full 
purchase  money.  \ 

Others  of  the  famous  "57":  Heinz  Spaghetti,  cooked  ready  to  serve ;  Preserved 
Sweet  Pickles,  India  Relish,  Chili  Sauce,  Pure  Vinegars,  Cream  of  Pea  Soup. 
Cream  of  Celery  Soup,  Cream  of  Tomato  Soup,  Tomato  Ketchup,  Fruit  Pre- 
serves. Apple  Butter,  Grape  Fruit  Marmalade,  Prepared  Mustard,  Olive  Oil, 
Olives,  Peanut  Butter,  etc.,  etc. 


57 VARIETIES 

All  Heinz  goods  sold  in  Canada  are  made  in  Canada 
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AN  O  L  A — chocolate- 
l  flavored  sugar  wa- 
fers. Confections  im- 
prisoning chocolate- 
flavored  cream-filling  in 
an  exquisite  combination. 
Always  appropriate,  al- 
ways appreciated,  always 
delicious. 

Festino— Almond-shaped 
confections  enclosing  a  fill- 
ing of  almond  -  flavored 
cream. 

NATIONAL 

BISCUIT 
COMPANY 


vertisement 

is  required  to 
convince  intel- 
ligent people  of 
the  desirability 
of  purchasing 
handkerchiefs 
that  r«-ach  them  with  ,»  minimum  of  handling. 
SEALPAtKERCHlE/-  handkerchief  are  care- 
fully made,  vM  lacmdered,  impacted,  folded, 
wrapped  in  tmu/;  paper,  placed  in  package 
and  tealed.     jenuhle  people  know  that  a 

5EAV.PACKERCHIEF 


Any  otmirT  rmn  '  r.AIJ'A'  KlMf  Hit F 

t  At  «  <H  t.r        V-     You  1-7  mm.*.. 
TaS*  a  .^Ir  «*h  ym  -h-n  r*i  art 
4*  a  f**«#n*r     Thttt  art  trutny  Um*a  «mtn  a 
Ink  K -r- .nnva  m  harxfv. 

a' k*c/-*  for  Men  and  Women,  Containing 
far  10,  ;<'.r2Se.2Jar2S<.3forMr  1  for25r 
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(luring  her  retreat  across  the  room  the  door 
behind  her  had  been  silently  opened  and 
dosed.  And  without  dreaming  of  what 
awaited  her.  she  had  backed  into  the  arms 
of  Keudell's  gorilla-like  accomplice. 

OAD1K  WIMPEL  did  not  waste  her  en- 
ergy in  resistance,  for  she  knew  it  was 
foolish  to  struggle  against  the  pressure  of 
those  vise-like  arms.  Yet  she  watched  for 
her  chance,  watched  with  a  wariness  born 
of  desperation. 

It  was,  indeed,  not  until  her  captor 
reached  out  for  her  revolver  that  she  started 
to  struggle.  Into  that  struggle  she  put  all 
the  vehemence  of  her  outraged  innocence, 
her  ill-treated  body,  her  revolt  against  indig- 
nities not  to  be  endured.  Clamped  as  she 
still  was  close  against  that  gross  body  behind 
her,  she  found  her  right  arm  suddenly 
released. 

She  had  neither  the  time  nor  the  strength 
to  deliberate  on  her  aim.  But  the  lurching 
struggles  of  the  man  holding  her  had  brought 
his  right  leg  forward  so  that  it  fell  within  her 
line  of  vision  at  the  same  moment  that  her 
exhausted  right  hand  went  down.  Instinc- 
tively she  pulled  the  trigger,  even  while  the 
garroting  arm  about  her  throat  constricted 
until  her  very  breath  of  life  was  shut  off. 

It  was  at  the  moment  that  this  vise-like 
clutch  seemed  unendurable  that  she  realized 
her  shot  had  not  gone  wide.  For  the  next 
moment  the  pressure  relaxed,  the  arm  about 
her  throat  fell  slowly  away,  and  the  hairy 
figure  so  close  behind  her  fell  as  slowly  to 
the  ground. 

She  staggered  back  against  the  wall,  gap- 
ing at  the  fallen  man  and  gasping  for  breath. 
What  apprehension  she  knew  arose  from  the 
question  as  to  how  long  the  first  nervous 
shock  of  a  leg  wound  would  eliminate  this 
hairy  monster  as  a  factor  in  her  fight  for 
freedom.  She  still  remembered  that  she 
had  Keudell  to  reckon  with,  and  that  before 
all  other  things  she  wanted  freedom.  But 
the  room  was  empty;  Keudell  was  gone. 

QADIE  WIMPEL'S  blood  was  up,  but 
_  even  in  that  storm  of  rage  at  the  indig- 
nities to  which  she  had  been  subjected,  her 
native  wariness  did  not  desert  her. 

For  she  realized,  as  she  stared  towards  the 
front  of  the  house,  why  Keudell  was  not  for 
the  moment  interested  in  her.  That  blonde 
jiant,  she  could  see,  was  otherwise  engaged. 
He  was  engaged  in  holding  down  on  the 
hall  floor  the  still  struggling  figure  of  the 
man  who  called  himself  Dorgan. 

Yet  in  neither  of  these  combatants  did  the 
watching  woman  evince  any  prolonged  in- 
terest. 

To  go  by  the  natural  avenue  of  the  street- 
door,  she  knew,  was  now  out  of  the  question. 


That  would  take  her  too  close  to  Keudell, 
who  at  any  moment  could  leave  Morgan  to 
his  own  devices.  So  she  stood  back  in  the 
doorway,  studying  the  stairs  that  led  up- 
wards. She  was  familiar  enough  with  the 
structure  of  city  houses  to  feel  assured  that 
somewhere  from  those  upper  regions  would 
be  an  opening  to  the  roof.  Then,  with  a  deep 
breath,  she  took  the  hall  at  a  run.  In  a  fei 
minutes  she  found  herself  at  the  top  of  tht 
house,  confronted  by  a  door  which  proved  to 
be  locked.  This  door,  she  felt,  would  surelj 
lead  towards  the  roof.  So  after  a  second  in 
effectual  tug  at  its  knob,  she  stood  back, 
fired  one  quick  shot  into  its  lock,  and  swung 
it  open  to  the  sound  of  falling  metal. 

In  front  of  her  stood  a  small  iron  ladder. 
Up  this  she  swarmed,  to  the  roof. 

With  that  advent  to  the  open  her  spirits 
suddenly  came  back  to  her,  and  she  giggled. 
She  scurried  across  the  flat  tin  roof  until  she 
came  to  a  house-top  studded  with  clothes- 
line stanchions  between  which  stood  a  square 
frame  shed  like  the  deck-house  of  a  schooner. 

At  the  back  of  this  roof-shed  Sadie  found  a 
door  which  opened  on  a  steep  and  narrow 
flight  of  steps. 

Then  she  entered  the  hatchway  between 
the  line-stanchions  and  stepped  quietly  but 
quickly  down  the  narrow  stairs.  She  listened, 
when  she  came  to  the  first  floor  below,  but 
could  hear  nothing  but  the  distant  sound  of  a 
piano.  So  she  crept  on,  peering  over  the  bani- 
ster from  time  to  time,  and  breathing  easier 
at  every  foot  of  territory  safely  covered. 

Sadie  soon  reached  the  ground-floor  and 
the  street-entrance. 

And  as  she  swept  through  the  door  she 
slammed  it  shut  with  a  force  vindictive 
enough  to  loosen  the  paint-checks  on  its 
faded  panels.  Then  she  hurried  down  the 
steps,  turned  to  the  right,  and  once  she  had 
rounded  the  corner,  was  glad  to  hear  the 
companionable  hum  of  the  city's  traffic  all 
about  her  and  the  press  of  the  prosaic  and 
everyday  Avenue  crowd  close  at  her  elbows. 
She  pushed  her  way  on  through  that  crowd 
until  she  spotted  an  empty  taxi-cab,  and 
promptly  signaled  its  driver. 

Ten  minutes  later  Sadie  Wimpel  was  once 
more  in  her  rcptiliously  embroidered  palm- 
reading  parlor,  leaning  back  in  her  chair  and 
tapping  a  cork-tipped  cigaret  on  her  plaster- 
of-Paris  property-skull,  while  Kestner  tore 
open  the  heavy  manila  envelope  which  she 
had  passed  over  to  him. 

"Sadie,"  he  solemnly  announced,  "you've 
got  'cm  all!" 

"Huh?"  inquired  the  languid-eyed  Sadie. 

"You've  saved  a  war  secret  that's  worth 
a  million!" 

Sadie  blew  another  ring.  "Oh,  I  guess  I 
ain't  such  a  mutt!"  she  announced. 


(Sadie  and  Kcstncr,  again  in  the  July  issue.) 


The  Silent  Drama 

(Continued  from  page  499) 


he  grunted,  and  the  horse  grunted  as  he 
pulled  the  cinch  so  tight  that  Beal  protested: 
"Say,  do  you  think  that's  a  cake  of 
Ivory  soap  you're  tryin'  to  cut  in  two  with 
a  string?  But  what  I  started  to  tell  you 
was,  I  had  a  letter  from  an  old  friend  of 
mine — used  to  punch  heifers  with  me — 
went  to  South  America — Argentincr.  Been 
there  three  years.  He's  made  good  down 
there,  and  he's  shipping  beef  back  to  New 
York.  He  writes  me  of  a  grand  chance  to 
buy  in  on  the  ground  floor." 

"This  place!  We  couldn't  sell  this  hell- 
hole for  enough  to  pay  our  carfare  to  Chi- 
cago." 

"Oh,  yes  we  could.  The  Lord  will  pro- 
vide. There's  a  sucker  just  come  to  town. 
He  won't  give  us  half  what  the  place  is 
worth.  Hut  he'll  give  us  sonic  cash  and 
lake  over  I  he  mortgage  and  our  notes  at  tile 
bank.  It's  the  op'tunity  of  a  lifetime,  as 
I  he  feller  says." 
"Let's  grab  it." 
"Shake!" 

IT  took  several  monlhs  to  exchange  the 
necessary  letters  with  Argentina.  Lind- 
ley  was  frantic  to  be  gone. 

Hut  every  hour  had  to  be  lived  through, 
and  the  boredom  was  almost  intolerable. 

Eventually,  however,  the  thing  was  done, 
and  I  hey  forwarded  most  of  I  heir  (ash  to 
bind  the  bargain  in  Argentina. 

Lindley  and  lieal  were  now  large  land- 
lolden  in  Argentina.  Bui  they  were  small 
I  atbholdttl  in  America.    After  their  pas- 


sage was  paid,  their  holiday  in  New  York 
must  dwindle  to  a  very  modest  orgy. 

Lindley  was  more  than  content  with  New 
York. 

His  first  open  breach  with  Beal  was  on  the 
question  of  the  theater  they  should  visit. 
Beal,  with  the  true  nobility  of  the  born 
rancher  and  with  that  splendid  Americanism 
one  acquires  on  the  boundless  plains,  was 
determined  to  visit  what  he  called  a  "leg- 
show."  Lindley  had  no  scruples  against 
that  form  of  art-exhibit,  but  he  hated  to 
waste  one  of  his  few  evenings  in  New  York 
in  buying  glimpses  of  what  any  windy  day 
would  reveal  in  abundance  on  any  street,  or 
on  the  ship.  Doubtless  there  were  also  legs 
in  Argentina. 

Hut  in  Argentina  he  could  not  see  the 
drama  lie  successes  whose  fame  had  shone 
off  Broadway  as  far  as  Heatonsburg,  much 
less  could  he  witness  the  premiere  of  a  new 
American  comedy  by  a  new  American  play- 
wright in  a  newly-opened  I  healer.  Such  an 
opportunity  was  advertised  for  that  very 
tUght  the  opening  of  "  The  (  Yoss  Roads"  by 
Cabin  Crote,  the  latest  work  of  the  most 
famous  of  the  native  dramatists. 

lie  was  tremendously  re-excited  when  he 

read  in  an  evening  paper  that  the  cast  of  the 
great  (irotc's  play  included  Miss  OenODfl 
Knowlcs,  a  newcomer  to  liroadway. 

lie  could  hardly  wait  till  night  came  and 

raised  the  Curtain  on  her  play    Me  invited 

Beal,  but  Beal  pul  up  his  hand:  "Oh,  nah, 

you  don't!"  Lindley  was  much  obliged  for 
hit  absence. 
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It  will  take  only  a  few  of  your  spare  mo- 
ments at  home;  no  repellent  grammar  study; 
each  lesson  as  clear  as  daylight,  and  inspir- 
ing to  the  highest  degree.  Commence  now- 
let  Grenville  Kleiser  teach  you  through  his 
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Enter  Good  Society- 
Be  a  Man  of  Culture,  Power,  and 

Influence  in  Your  Community. 

Good  English  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  highest  success  in  life.  What  material 
benefit  is  it  to  have  good  ideas  if  you  cannot 
express  them  adequately — if  you  cannot 
make  others  see  them  as  you  do  ? 

We  will  send  by  mail  full  particulars  of  this 
famous  Course.  No  cost,  no  obligation  to 
you — but  ask  for  them  today,  on  a  post-card. 
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The  Law  Is  Calling  You 
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offered  to  you.  Wealth,  power,  influence,  honor— all  is  within 
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Short -Story  Writing 

A COURSE  of  forty  lessons  in  the 
history,  form,  structure  and 
writing  of  the  Short -Story 
taught  by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein,  for 
years  Editor  of  Lippincott's. 

One  student  writes:  "I  know  that 
you  will  be  pleased  when  I  tell  yoa  that 
I  have  just  received  a  check  for  $125 
fr  om  4  Everybody's*  lor  a  humorous 
story.  They  ask  for  more.  1  am  feel- 
ing very  happy  and  very  grateful  to 
Dr.  Esenwein." 

Also  courses  in  Photoplay  Writing, 
Versification  and  Poetics,  Journalism. 
In  all,  over  One  Hundred  Courses,  under  professors  in 
Harvard,  Brown,  Cornell  and  other  leading  colleges. 
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Dept.  200,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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There  was  a  warm  rain  in  a  languorous 
air.  This  theater  was  not  new.  It  was  old 
and  enriched  with  the  triumphs  of  famous 
actors  and  famous  plays.  The  audience  was 
much  the  same  as  ever.  There  was  the 
same  feeling  of  expectancy.  The  ancient 
curtain  climbed  and  vanished,  revealing  a 
homely  interior.  There  was  realism  but  of 
the  sort  that  depresses.  There  were  jokes 
that  somehow  missed  fire.  A  dull  mist 
seemed  to  invade  the  house. 

Lindley  felt  a  little  afraid  for  Nonie.  An 
atmosphere  of  chill  was  settling  on  the  house 
— that  feeling  so  well  called  "frost."  It  was 
a  bleak  night  for  violets  like  Nonie. 

At  last  she  came  on.  She  was  not  well 
enough  known  to  receive  a  "reception,"  but 
an  audible  breath  of  pleasure  greeted  her 
fresh  young  prettiness  and  her  wise  old  man- 
ner. There  was  a  scurry  to  find  her  name  in 
the  programs. 

Lindley  felt  almost  a  paternal  pride.  He 
had  discovered  her.  Her  first  few  lines 
brought  the  first  few  laughs  of  the  evening. 

But  then  she  went  on  talking.  She  had 
made  her  points  with  the  audience,  and  she 
should  have  avoided  rubbing  them  in.  Of 
course  it  was  not  her  fault  that  she  talked 
too  much.    It  was  the  playwright's. 

Lindley  writhed  to  see  his  Nonie  sacrificed 
to  an  author's  malfeasance  in  office.  She 
was  doing  her  best  in  vain,  wasting  her  flame 
on  cold  cinders.   And  so  was  the  star. 

The  evening  ended  in  a  funereal  gloom. 

The  next  morning  Lindley  read  the  re- 
views. He  differed  from  the  critics  only  in 
one  point.  They  did  not  blame  the  principal 
actor  severely  enough.  They  did  not  realize 
how  he  had  started  the  whole  thing  on  the 
wrong  track  and  persisted  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Lindley  was  embittered  with  the 
sense  of  what  he  himself  would  have  done 
with  that  role. 

Even  more  than  by  the  allurements  of 
success  he  was  stimulated  by  the  vision  of 
another  man's  failure.  He  felt  within  him 
the  stuff  of  the  artists,  the  knack  of  the  in- 
terpreter. 

He  resolved  that  he  was- bom  to  be  ai 
actor,  he  was  meant  to  be  an  actor.   He  was 
not  for  Argentina,  nor  Argentina  for  him. 

T  INDLEY  knew  how  Beal  would  ridicule 
him  if  he  discussed  his  new  ambition. 
Beal  had  a  farmer's  contempt  for  the  stage. 

Lindley  simply  announced  to  Beal  that  he 
had  decided  to  stay  in  New  York  and  "go 
in  business."  He  offered  to  sell  out  his  share 
in  the  Argentina  property. 

"Sellout?"  Beal  roared.  "To  who?  For 
what?    I  got  no  money  to  buy  with." 

There  was  a  hot  quarrel,  but  Lindley  could 
not  force  Beal  from  the  position  that  Beal 
was  forced  to  take.  They  ended  in  a  truce 
and  Beal  promised  to  send  Lindley  what 
money  he  could  when  he  could. 

Lindley  succeeded  in  persuading  the 
steamship  company  to  refund  his  fare,  and 
that  fattened  his  wallet  a  little.  He  went  to 
Beal's  ship  with  him  and  the  partnership 
broke  up  with  anxiety  and  regret  on  both 
sides. 

When  the  ship  was  slowly  extracted  from 
the  slip  by  the  tugs,  Lindley  ran  to  the  end 
of  the  pier  with  the  rest  of  the  jostling  crowd. 

Then  as  he  turned  back  with  the  crowds, 
the  busy  scurry  of  life  recaptured  him.  He 
would  gain  his  place,  he  knew.  His  art 
should  commend  him  to  these  people  and 
should  place  him  alongside  Nonie  Knowles. 

His  heart  swelled  toward  that  comforta- 
ble wallet  of  his  that  should  warm  and  feed 
him.  His  heart  seemed  to  pause.  He  put 
his  hand  to  his  breast.  Then  stopped  short 
in  the  street,  thrust  his  hand  into  his  pocket. 
The  wallet  was  gone. 

In  that  jostling  scurry  to  the  head  of  the 
pier  some  deft  hand  had  lifted  it. 

He  stared  back  at  the  crowd  rolling  from 
the  pier  like  smoke.  It  was  useless  to  hunt 
for  the  pickpocket  there.  It  was  useless  to 
appeal  to  the  police. 

He  staggered  on  as  if  he  had  been  sand- 
bagged. At  the  hotel  in  his  trunk  was 
enough  money  to  pay  the  bill  and  a  few  dol- 
lars over;  and  a  few  things  to  pawn.  After 
that — the  drouth. 

First,  he  must  spend  his  morning  seeking 
an  opening  on  the  stage.  With  the  boldness 
of  ignorance,  he  went  first  to  Nonie's  man- 
ager who  was  in  the  black  mood  that  follows 
a  fiasco. 

Lindley  was  ignorant  enough  to  cherish  a 
hope  of  securing  a  place  with  Nonie's  own 
company.  Perhaps  somebody  would  be 
dropping  out.  He  did  not  understand  that 
the  whole  company  would  be  dropping  out. 
Of  course  he  did  not  see  the  manager.  It  was 
just  as  well. 

Lindley  was  astounded  at  the  number  of 
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Your  Ideas 
bfa  Beautiful  Home 

cannot  be  fully  realized  unless  your  home 
has  a  beautiful  roof.   The  outside  appearance  of  a  good 
home  is  quite  as  important  as  the  interior  decorations. 

FLEX-A-TILE  Asphalt  Shingles 


guarantee  you  a  roof  that  will  set  off  the 
appearance  of  your  building  to  the  utmost 
advantage.  Nothing  adds  so  much  to  the 
distinctive  appearance  and  general  beauty 
of  your  home  as  a  handsome  roof. 

The  beauty  of  FlexA-Tiles  is  unfad- 
ingly  permanent.  Flex-A-Tiles  stand  up 
in  any  sort  of  weather  because  they  are 


made  to  give  lasting  service  satisfaction. 

The  Heppes  process  of  impregnating 
wool  fibre  in  asphalt  at  great  heat  and 
then  grinding  Vermont  slate  into  it  under 
enormous  pressure  insures  the  permanent 
unfading  beauty  of  Flex-A-Tiles.  Flex-A- 
Tiles  come  in  red,  greenish  gray,  garnet, 
emerald  and  brown. 


Book  of  "  FLEX-A-TILED  HOMES  "  FREE 

Shows  exactly  how  Flex-A-Tile  Asphalt  Shingles  look  on  the  actual  roofs.  Our 
home-builder  '  service  department  will  gladly  supply  free  any  assistance 
you  require  in  choosing  the  right  roof.    Write  today. 

THE   HEPPES  COMPANY 


Utility  Wall  Board  No-Tar  Asphalt  Paint 

Flex-A-Tile  "Giant"  Shingles      Rubbertex  Roll  Roofing 
Other  guaranteed  Heppes  products 

1015  So.  Kilbourne  Avenue.  Chicago 


Copt.  Life  Pub.  Co. 


Her  Number  of 

Life 

Tuesday,  June  I 
10  Cents 


Life  bursts  upon  a 
waiting  world  every 
Tuesday  at  the  ab- 
surdly low  price  of 
ten  cents.  Obey  that 
impulse  and  subscribe. 

"WHERE  LOVE  IS" 
handsome    premium  picture 
in   colors,  given  with  each 
yearly  subscription. 


Special 
Offer 

Enclosed 
.■"    find  One  Dol- 
lar (Canadian, 
$1.13;  Foreign. 
Si. 26).  Send  Like 
for  three  months  to 


Open  only  to  new  subscribers;  no 
subscriptions  renewed  at  this  rate. 
LIFE,  26  West  31st  Street,  New  York  I 
One  Year;  $5.00.    (Canadian,  $5.52;  Foreign,  $6.04). 
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Fire  EXtiKguishers 

at  The  Frpnt 

"rHESE  photographs,  taken  just  outside  London,  illustrate  the  Pyrene 
1  equipment  of  the  British  First  Cavalry  Brigade  Field  Ambulance 
Workshop  Unit,  as  the  Unit  was  leaving  for  the  Front. 

The  motor  and  aircraft  equipment  of  the  British  Army  and 
Navy  is  provided  throughout  with  Pyrene. 

In  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  the  superiority  of  Pyrene  pro- 
tection is  recognized  by  fire  engineers.  These  extinguishers 
protect  U.  S.  Government  property  from  the  Panama  Canal  to 
Alaska,  and  are  used  by  the  Army  and  Navy  Departments  of 
various  governments. 

See  Pyrene  display  in  Palace  of  Machinery  at  Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 

Brass  and  Nickel-plated  Pyrene  Fire  Extinguishers  are  included  in  the  lists  of  Approved 
Fire  Appliances  issued  by  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  and  are  Inspected, 
Tested  and  Approved  by,  and  bear  the  label  of,  the  Underwriters'  Laboratories,  Inc. 


PYRENE    MANUFACTURING  CO.,  52    Vanderbilt  Avenue,  N.  Y 
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A*KHjL>RST 

WARDROBES 

TRUNKS 


are  chosen  by  experienced  travelers  for 
safety,  convenience  and  economy. 

Our  illustrated  catalogue  is  helpful  to 
every  traveler  because  it  gives  interest- 
ing information  of  how  to  best  meet 
and  overcome  the  packing  problem. 
Better  send  for  a  copy  today. 

J.  F.  PARKHURST  A  SON  COMPANY 

Home  OfBee:  287  Main  Br,  Bangor,  Maine. 
K.I  Hiimmer  Mt  .  Boaton. 
325  Fifth  Ave..  New  York. 


Til  I o  DftnU  tells  of  about  300,000 
I  nlO  DUUft  protected  positions  in 
the  U.  S.  Government  Service, 
A'here  there  is  a  big  chance  lor 
you— if  you  want  it — with  sure 
and  generous  pay  and  lifetime 
employment.  Places  open  to 
American  citizens  of  t8  or  over. 

Special  money  back  guar- 
antee if  you  write  today  for 
Booklet  R  1067.     IT  IS  FREE. 

Earl  llopklni,  Huhlnrlon,  D.  0. 


GET  A  BETTER 
PLACE 

Uncle  Sam  is  Best  Employer 

Pay  is  high  and  sure;  hours 
short;  places  permanent;  pro- 
motion regular;  vacations  with 
pay;  thousands  of  vacancies 
every  year;  all  kinds  of  pleas- 
ant work  everywhere;  no  lay- 
oils,  no  pull  needed;  common 
education 
sufficient. 


GE1  THIS  CATALOGUE 
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Cool,  Delicious 
Luncheons 

—  k'-pt  fresh  in  this  refrigerator 
basket  — can  be  packed  .carried 
any  distance  and  enjoyed  with 
a  relish.  The  nickel-plated,  tin 
lined  Sol  compartment  in  a 

HawKeye 

Refrigerator  Basket 

Inaurea  the  hungry  motorUt, 

-  nl'.r  or  fi»li' mi.iri  a  l*-rii|»i  ^S 
Irmly  raol.fmli  lunr  h.  Keep 
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Inserts.    Does  not  drip. 
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actors  looking  Tor  positions.  There  were 
not  dozens  of  them  merely,  nor  scores,  but 
thousands.  The  agencies  were  so  packed 
that  he  could  hardly  get  up  to  the  desk,  and 
the  sidewalks  on  Broadway  were  so  crowded 
that  he  was  pushed  into  the  gutter. 

Li..dley  would  sit  in  the  agencies  for  hours 
and  study  the  various  types. 

They  all  had  their  memories  and  hopes 
of  successi  They  all  wanted  to  tell  him  how 
they  "killed  'em  in  Waco"  or  "stood  'em 
up  in  Possawottamie,"  or  how  they  had  a 
line  of  work  the  public  was  aching  for  "if 
the  managers  weren't,  such  swine."  Most 
of  them  had  concealed  clippings  on  their 
persons.  They  would  bring  these  out  and 
read  them,  even  to  Lindley,  when  they 
couldn't  persuade  the  agents  to  listen.  In 
the  technical  terminology  of  the  business 
there  were  the  has-beens,  the  may-bes,  the 
never-was's  and  the  never-will-bes  in  plenty, 
but  few,  few  is's. 

It  was  perhaps  the  bitterest-  of  Lindley's 
bitterness  that  Nonie  Knowles  became  one  of 
the  sorrowful  inhabitants  of  the  outer  offices. 

He  had  taken  the  news  of  the  closing 
of  Nonie's  play  as  a  personal  grief.  It  cut 
him  to  the  quick'  the  day  he  saw  his  idol 
meekly  enter  the  agency  where  he  waited. 

He  had  been  so  tired  and  was  so  hardened 
by  bad  luck,  that  he  had  outgrown  his  days 
for  giving  up  his  chair  when  he  got  one.  He 
had  permitted  two  or  three  "first  old  women " 
and  a  couple  of  grandes  dames  to  stand  while 
he  rested. 

When  Miss  Knowles  joined  the  throng, 
he  hesitated  only  while  he  tried  to  compose 
a  gloriously  gallant  speech  for  her. 

He  rose  in  wild  confusion  and  mumbled, 
"Won't  you  chair  my  take?" 

Miss  Knowles  said  nothing  at  all.  She 
raised  her  eyebrows  a  little,  bowed  her  head 
a  little,  smiled  from  afar  and  sat  down. 

His  heart  cried  out:  "How  eloquent  that 
was!   How  wonderfully  she  sits  down!" 

AGAIN  and  again  Lindley  encountered 
Miss  Knowles  on  missions  of  artistic 
beggardom.  He  tried  to  muster  the  brav- 
ery to  speak  to  her,  but  he  never  dared.  She 
looked  so  ashamed  as  she  joined  the  mendi- 
cant throng.  She  went  out  with  such  proud 
dismay  when  she  was  rejected  with  the  rest. 
He  could  not  inflict  his  gallantries  on  her. 

Hunger  compelled  Lindley,  however,  to 
take  up  certain  avocations  to  keep  him  alive 
till  he  could  attain  his  vocation.  He  fell  to 
picking  up  dimes  and  quarters  at  such  odd 
jobs  as  he  could  find. 

One  morning  he  earned  half  a  dollar  un- 
loading green  bananas  from,  a  freight  steamer. 
It  gave  him  a  feeling  of  wealth  and  audacity. 


He  spent  ten  cents  of  it  telephoning  to  two 
agencies.  To  his  amazement  Mrs.  Sanchez 
said  that  she  had  been  looking  for  him. 

He  hastened  to  the  agency  and  stalked 
through  the  doleful  limbo  like  a  conqueror. 

"It's  only  old  Bill  Ihrig,"  Mrs.  Sanchez 
explained,  "but  any  manager  is  better  than 
no  manager.  He's  expecting  to  put  out  an- 
other road  company  in  young  Trivett's 
'Stratagems  and  Spoils.'  He's  got  one  out 
already.  I've  sent  quite  a  few  people  to  him. 
He's  engaged  Mr.  Le  Moult  and  Mrs.  Juven- 
try  and — and  Miss  Knowles." 

"Mis«  Oenone  Knowles?"  said  Lindley 
chokingly. 

"Yes.  Clever  little  thing — had  awfully 
hard  luck,  but  pretty.  Ihrig  has  an  eye  for 
the  pretty  ones.  He  snapped  her  up  and 
gave  her  the  lead  right  away.  You  go  see 
him." 

"I  certainly  will,"  said  Lindley,  "this 
minute." 

"It's  too  late  to-day.  Be  there  to-morrow 
forenoon  at  ten  sharp.   Give  him  this  card." 

Lindley  floated  out  on  the  winged-feet 
of  a  Mercury.  He  was  to  have  a  job — a  job 
in  the  same  company  with  Nonie!  "It  never 
rains  but  it  pours."  How  true  that  was! 

On  the  sidewalk  he  met  a  man  he  knew 
from  hours  spent  together  in  waiting-rooms. 

"Doing  anything?"  the  poor  fellow  said. 

"Well,  yes,"  Lindley  answered,  trying 
vainly  not  to  strut.   "I'm  going  with  Ihrig." 

"Old  Bill  Ihrig,  eh?  The  Lord  help  you. 
A  man  has  no  chance  with  him  for  salary  or 
consideration.    But  the  ladies — whew!" 

"The  ladies?"  Lindley  echoed  feebly. 

"He's  like  the  manager  you  read  about  in 
theatrical  novels.  Regular  old  harem- 
keeper." 

"Humph!"  said  Lindley.  He  felt  a  curi- 
ous chill,  but  he  forgot  it  in  the  glow  of  suc- 
cess. The  next  morning  he  made  the  best 
toilette  he  could,  and  arrived  at  the  office  an 
hour  before  the  office  boy.  When  the  lad 
appeared  at  last  Lindley  asked  when  the 
manager  might  be  expected. 

"Nothin'  doin',"  said  the  boy.  "Left 
town  last  night." 

"Er — really.  But  I  have  been  engaged  to 
play  in  his  new  company." 

"That's  off.  He  ain't  goin'  to  put  it  out 
after  all." 

"Humm!   Too  bad!   Too  bad!" 

He  felt  sorrier  for  poor  Nonie  than  for 
himself.  What  a  blow  it  must  have  been  to 
her.  Perhaps  she  would  accept  his  sympathy 
now.  He  turned  back  to  the  boy. 

"Er — could  you  tell  me  the  address  of — 
er — Miss  Knowles — Miss  Oenone  Knowles?" 

The  super-sophisticated  lad  laughed. 

"Her?    She's  went  with  Mr.  Ihrig." 


(To  be  concluded  in  the  July  issue) 


A    Far  Country 
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not  only  by  the  majority  of  his  associates  on 
the  Citizens'  ticket  (Perry  Blackwood  being 
an  odd  exception),  but  was  often  a,  source 
of  exasperation  to  his  fellow  candidates  as 
well  as  to  his  opponents,  and  to  his  audiences; 
these  audiences  seemed  both  to  hate  and  to 
love  him;  they  hissed  him  in  one  breath 
and  cheered  him  in  the  next. 

I  do  not  think  I  exaggerate,  save  in  giving 
the  impression  of  his  bursting  upon  us.  It  is 
difficult  to  recall  the  exact  stage  in  the  cam- 
paign when  the  average  man  began  to  talk 
of  him,  to  ask  who  he  was,  to  arrive  at  that 
slate  of  piqued  curiosity  which  overcomes 
inertia. 

I  was,  therefore,  jealously  ready  to  listen 
to  Leonard  Dickinson  when  he  unexpectedly 
appealed  at  the  dub  the  next  morning  while 
I  was  eating  my  breakfast.  That  must  have 
been  the  second  week  in  October. 

"Look  here,  Hugh,  we've  got  to  get  after 
those  fellows,  hard,"  he  remarked,  without 
any  preliminary  words.  l"  Blackwood  and 
Greenhalge  and  i  aeol  hers  might  talk  till  they 
are  blue  in  the  fac  e.  Hut  Krcbs!  .  .  .  Hugh, 
you've  got  to  go  on  I  he  stump.  That's  what 
I've  COme  here  to  tell  you." 

The  firsl  thing  I  knew  I  was  in  the  Ihii  k  of 
it  all,  like  a  <  ra<  k  general,  hitherto  held  in 
reserve,  flung  against  the  battle  line. 

In  spite  ol  i  state  of  mind  whi<  h  to  say  the 
leaf!  was  Unenviable,  I  attempted  in  these 

speeches  to  a<  hieve  that  judicial  manner 

suitable  to  the  dignity  and  wisdom  of  a 
lawyer  of  wcighl  and  promincni  e,  and  whi<  h 
I  had  found  so  effective  in  Mr.  Wat  ling's 
nfHTp**!"  f'»r  the  senate.    The  attilude  for 


which  I  strove  was  one  of  deploring  a  tempest 
in  a  teapot. 

A  speech  Guptill  made  at  this  time,  and 
which  was  reported  to  me,  suddenly  threw 
me  into  a  fury.  Guptill  was  one  of  the  Citi- 
zens' Union  candidates  for  alderman. 

The  speech,  or  rather  an  article  which  he 
wrote  from  it,  was  syndicated  in  certain  ir- 
responsible newspapers  of  other  cities.  It 
was  the  last  straw,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned, 
and  I  lost  my  poise,  if  that  outer  attitude,  if 
thai  restrained  and  judicial  manner  of  dc 
ploring  and  belittling  the  campaign  of  the 
Citizens'  Union  may  be  railed  poise.  About 
a  week  before  the  end  of  the  campaign,  in  the 
midst  of  a  speech  at  a  large  meeting  in  Sed- 
don's  Hall  my  pent-up  anger  and  bitterness 
got  the  belter  of  me,  and  l  denounced  Green 

halge,  krebs,  Guptill,  and  even  Perry  Black- 
n  I  in  unmeasured  terms.  1  fell  a  wild  re- 
lief and  exhilaration  in  letting  myself  go,  in 
the  wild  cheers  and  stamping  which  greeted 
my  characterizations,  and  nothing  that 

Parker  or  any  other  speaker  on  our  side  had 
said  i  ompared  to  I  hem  in  vehemence  and  bit- 
terness. The  fact  that  the  cheers  were  min- 
gled with  hisses  merely  spurred  me  on.  At 
times  there  was  so  much  contusion  that  I 
had  to  stop  while  the  chairman  sought  to  re- 
store order.  .  .  . 

The  headline  I  of  the  newspapers  whic  h  the 
club  servant  handed  me  in  the  morning  did 
not  bring  me  mucfa  relief.  "Pant  Hays  the 
Reiormersl"   This  was  the  "  Kra's"  caption. 

I  his  mUSl  have  been  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing. I  he  cle<  lion  was  to  be  the  next  Tues- 
day. I  managed  to  go  on  with  my  speeches, 
even  to  suppress  outbursts  of  the  character 
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No  camera  equals  the  Graflex  for  high 
speed  photography.  In  this  picture  both 
the  automobile  and  biplane  were  going  at  a 
very  high  rate  of  speed.  This  made  it 
necessary  to  set  the  shutter  at  1-1000  of 
a  second  to  get  a  picture  that  was  clear  and 
distinct. 


You  can  make  snapshots  indoors  if  you  use 
a  Graflex  Camera.  This  picture  was  made 
indoors  with  the  shutter  set  at  1-35  of  a 
second.  The  negative  had  plenty  of  ex- 
posure, and  the  shutter  operated  fast  enough 
to  prevent  the  movement  of  the  children 
from  spoiling  the  picture. 


Photographs  in  the  deep  woods  or  in  the 
shade  offer  many  difficulties  to  those  who 
are  not  equipped  with  a  Graflex  Camera. 
With  the  Graflex  you  can  make  pictures 
under  light  conditions  that  make  photog- 
raphy impossible  with  cameras  of  the  usual 
type. 


With  the  Graflex  Camera  you  can  make  exposures 
of  any  duration  from  "time"  to  1-1000  of  a 
second.  You  see  the  image  on  the  focusing  screen, 
right  side  up,  the  size  it  will  appear  in  the  finished 
print,  up  to  the  instant  of  exposure. 

Our  64-page  illustrated  catalog  tells  why  the  Graflex  is  the  best 
camera  for  your  work.    May  we  send  you  a  copy  ? 

FOLMER  &  SCHWING  DIVISION 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  NEW  YORK 
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THE  BEST  BOOKS  FOR  SUMMER  READING 


Winston  Churchill 's 


NOW  READY 


New  Novel 


A  FAR  COUNTRY 

By  Winston  Churchill 

Author  of  "The  Inside  of  the  Cup" 

A  novel  of  remarkable  power  and  vision.  A  book  that  goes  deep  into 
modern  life  and  reveals  the  truth.  Written  with  even  greater  daring  than 
"The  Inside  of  the  Cup,"  Mr.  Churchill's  new  novel  is  another  realistic 
and  faithful  picture  of  contemporary  America.  Illustrated.  $1.50 


Jack  London's  If  em  Novel 

THE  SCARLET  PLAGUE 

By  Jack  London 

A  romance  of  the  future  in  which  Jack 
London  records  the  strange  events  of  the  year 
2000.  after  the  Great  Plague  had  swept  over 
the  world.  Illustrated.  $1.00 


Arthur  Stringer's  New  Novel 

THE  HAND  OF  PERIL 

By  Arthur  Stringer 

A  real  detective  story,  with  a  plot  that  will 
hold  your  interest  from  the  first  to  the  last 
page,  written  by  a  master  of  this  type  of  fiction. 

Illustrated.  Jj.jj 


  Eden  Pltillpotts's  New  Novel 

BRUNEL'S  TOWER 

By  Eden  Phillpotts 

'"Magnificently  written. .  .  .  The  daily  bread  of  life  is  in  this  book, 
book  for  which  to  be  frankly  grateful." — N.  Y.  Times. 

"Filled  to  its  depths  with  reflections  upon  life  that  are  very  near  to  life  itself.' 


James  Stepltens's  New  Volt 

SONGS  FROM  THE  CLAY 

By  James  Stephens 

Author  of  "The  Crock  of  Gold,"  etc. 
"Written  with  a  far-soaring  imagination,  a 
whimsical  humor.  .  .free   from  sentimentality 
and  cant. .  .a  book  to  be  possessed." — Chicago 
Post.  $1.00 


-.The  Best  New  Poetryz 


Absorbingly  interesting. ...  A 

Boston  Transcript. 

$1.50 


Mr.  Tagore's  New  Volume 

SONGS  OF  KABIR 

By  Rabindranath  Tagore 

Nobel  Prizeman  in  Literature,  1013. 

"Everyone  who  is  sensitive  to  poetry  that  is 
clear  and  simple  and  full  of  beauty  will  read 
this  striking  translation  with  interest  and  with 
heart  quickening." — N.  Y.  Times.  $1.25 


"The  greatest  American  poetry  since  Whitman's." — -William  Marion  Reedy. 

SPOON  RIVER  ANTHOLOGY 


By  Edgar  Lee  Masters 

"  It  more  vividly  paints  a  community  than  any  other  work  in  American  literature. 
"It  is  an  illuminating  piece  of  work,  and  an  unforgettable  one." — Chicago  Post. 


-Boston  Transcript. 

$1.25 


■.The  Best  New  Books  on  Current  Topicsz 


RUSSIA  AND  THE  WORLD 

By  Stephen  Graham 

Author  of  "  With  Russian  Pilgrims  to  Jerusalem." 

A  book  that  reveals  and  interprets  modern 
Russia  for  Western  minds,  written  by  one  who 
has  lived  long  in  the  country  and  caught  the 
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I  have  described :  but  there  could  he  no  deny- 
ing the  facl  that  I  was  unable  to  re-achieve 
my  former  manner  of  superiority  toward  my 
opponents  and  their  contentions. 

On  Saturday  morning  there  was  a  confer- 
ence in  the  directors'  room  of  the  Corn  Na- 
tional. 

There  was  a  note  of  desperation  in  the 
discussion.  Recriminations  passed.  Grierson's 
regret  that  I  had  "broken  out"  against  the 
reformers,  because  it  had  reacted,  was  just 
enough  to  sting  me  to  a  furious  reply.  I  said 
there  had  been  moves  made  in  the  campaign, 
initiated  by  Grierson,  which  were  not  only 
mistakes,  but  which  might  land  some  of  us 
in  the  penitentiary  if  Krebs  were  elected. 

"Well,"  he  broke  out,  "I'm  afraid  it 
knocks  in  the  head  your  appointment  as 
United  States  Senator,  anyway.  We  can't 
afford  to  fly  in  the  face  of  the  dear  public." 

"I  think  you  will  do  me  the  justice,  gentle- 
men, "  I  remember  saying  slowly,  with  the 
excessive  and  rather  ridiculous  formality  of 
a  man  whose  self-control  is  near  the  end  of  its 
tether,  "that  the  idea  of  representing  you  in 
the  Senate  was  yours,  not  mine.  You  begged 
me  to  take  the  appointment  against  my 
wishes  and  my  judgment.  I  had  no  desire 
to  go  to  Washington  then,  I  have  less  to-day. 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  my  use- 
fulness to  you  is  at  an  end."  I  was  tired, 
too  tired  to  meet  their  advances  half-way.  I 
said  I  had  two  speeches  to  get  ready  for  that 
night,  and  other  affairs  to  attend  to,  and  left. 

Kingdon  Hall,  the  place  of  my  first  meet- 
ing, was  jammed  that  Saturday  night. 

I  remember  going  through  my  speech 
automatically,  as  in  a  dream,  the  habit 
of  long  years  asserting  itself.  And  yet — so 
I  was  told  afterwards — my  delivery  was  not 
mechanical,  and  I  actually  achieved  more 
emphasis,  gave  a  greater  impression  of  con- 
viction than  at  any  time  since  the  night  I 
had  lost  my  control  and  violently  denounced 
the  reformers.  By  some  astonishing  sub- 
conscious process  I  had  regained  my  manner, 
but  the  applause  came  to  me  as  from  a  dis- 
tance. Not  only  was  my  mind  not  there;  it 
did  not  seem  to  be  anywhere.    I  was  dazed. 

I  remember  being  stopped  by  Grierson  as 
I  was  going  out  of  the  side  entrance.  He 
took  my  hand  and  squeezed  it,  and  there  was 
on  his  face  an  odd,  surprised  look. 

Seemingly,  I  had  every  intention  of  going 
on  to  the  National  Theater,  in  which  Parker 
had  just  spoken,  and  as  I  descended  the 
narrow  stairway  and  emerged  on  the  side 
street  I  caught  sight  of  Gowan,  my  chauffeur, 
awaiting  me  by  the  curb. 

"I'm  not  going  to  that  other  meeting, 
Gowan,"  I  found  myself  saying.  "I'm 
pretty  tired." 

"Shall  I  drive  you  back  to  the  club,  sir?" 
he  inquired. 

"No — I'll  walk  back.  Wait  a  moment." 
I  entered  the  car,  turned  on  the  light  and 
scribbled  a  hasty  note  to  Andrews,  the  chair- 
man of  the  meeting  at  the  National,  telling 
him  that  I  was  too  tired  to  speak  again  that 
night,  and  to  ask  one  of  the  younger  men 
there  to  take  my  place.  Then  I  got  out  of 
the  car  and  gave  the  note  to  Gowan. 

"You're  all  right,  sir?"  he  asked,  with  a 
note  of  anxiety  in  his  voice.  He  had  been 
with  mc  a  long  lime. 

I  reassured  him.  He  started  the  car,  and 
1  watched  it  absently  as  it  gathered  speed 
and  turned  the  corner.  I  began  to  walk, 
slowly  at  first,  then  more  and  more  rapidly 
until  I  had  gained  a  breathless  pace.  In  ten 
minutes  I  was  in  West  Street,  standing  in 
front  of  I  he  Templar's  Hall  where  the  meeting 
of  the  Citizen's  Union  was  in  progress. 

I  climbed  the  steps.    The  wide  vestibule 
was  empty  save  for  two  men  who  stopped 
a  low-toned  conversation  to  stare  at  me. 
"Who  is  speaking?"  I  asked. 
"Mr.  Krebs,"  answered  the  taller  man  of 
the  two. 

I  be  hum  of  applause  came  from  behind 
the  swinging  doors.    1  pushed  them  open 
cautiously,  passing  suddenly  out  of  the  cold 
into  the  reeking,  healed  atmosphere  of  a 
milling  packed  with  human  beings. 

I  beard  his  words  distinctly  but  lac  ked  the 

fa<  ulty  of  stringing  them  together,  or  rather, 
of  extracting  their  sense.  And  then,  with 
what  seemed  a  retarded  rather  than  sudden 
iwareness,  I  knew  that  he  had  stopped 
peaking!  On<  e,  now,  he  ran  his  hand  through 
lis  hair,  he  was  seemingly  groping  for  words 
thai  would  not  come.  I  was  pierced  by  a 
Strange  agony  the  amazing  source  of  which 
teemed  lo  be  a  smile  on  I  he  face  of  Hermann 
Krebfl,  an  Ineffable  smile  illuminating  the 
place  like  .1  (la  li  "l  light .  in  whic  li  Buffering 
and  tragedy,  ccAtadeabip  and  loving  kind 
ncss — all  were  mingled.  He  stood  for  u  mo- 
ment with  thai  smile  on  his  face,  swayed, 
ami  would  have:  fallen  had  it  not  been  for  Ihe 
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gtrickness  of  a  man  on  the  platform  behind 
him,  and  inlo  whose  arms  he  sank. 

In  an  instant  men  and  women  had  risen 
in  their  seats,  men  were  hurrying  down  the 
aisles,  while  a  peculiar  human  murmur  or 
wail  persisted  like  an  undertone  beneath 
the  confusion  of  noises,  striking  the  very 
note  of  my  own  feelings.  Above  the  heads 
of  those  about  me  I  saw  Krebs  being  carried 
off  the  platform.  .  .  . 

I  walked  back  to  the  club  to  discover  that 
sev  eral  inquiries  had  been  made  about  me. 
Reporters  had  been  there,  and  Republican 
Headquarters  had  telephoned  to  know  if  1 
were  ill.  Leaving  word  that  I  was  not  to 
be  disturbed  under  any  circumstances,' I 
went  to  my  room,  and  spent  most  of  the  night 
in  distracted  thought.  When  at  last  morning 
came  I  breakfasted  early,  searching  the  news- 
papers for  an  account  of  the  occurrence  at 
Templar's  Hall.  There  were  a  couple  of 
paragraphs  giving  the  gist  of  Krebs'  speech, 
and  a  statement  at  the  end  that  he  had  been 
taken  ill  and  conveyed  to  his  home  at  Nine- 
teen twenty-six  Fowler  Street.  I  decided 
to  visit  Krebs. 

The  mean  and  sordid  aspect  of  Fowler 
Street  emphasized  and  seemed  to  typify  my 
despair,  the  pungent  coal-smoke  stifled  my 
lungs  even  as  it  stifled  my  spirit.  Monot- 
onous rows  of  red  houses  succeeded  each 
other,  some  pushed  forward,  others  thrust 
back  behind  little  plots  of  stamped  earth. 
Into  one  of  these  I  turned.  It  seemed  a 
little  cleaner,  better  kept,  less  sordid  than 
the  others.  I  pulled  the  bell,  and  presently 
the  door  was  opened  by  a  woman. 

"Do  you  think  I  could  see  Mr.  Krebs — 
for  a  moment?"  I  asked.  "I've  known  him 
for  a  long  time." 

I  took  out  a  card.  She  held  it  without 
glancing  at  it,  and  invited  me  in. 

I  waited,  unnerved  and  feverish,  pulsing, 
in  the  dark  and  narrow  hall  beside  the  flimsy 
rack  where  several  coats  and  hats  were  hung. 

The  woman  returned. 

"He  says  he  wants  "to  see  you,  sir,"  she 
said  rather  breathlessly,  and  I  followed  her. 
In  the  semi-darkness  of  the  stairs  I  passed 
the  three  men  who  had  been  with  Krebs,  and 
when  I  reached  the  open  door  of  his  room  he 
was  alone.  I  hesitated  just  a  second,  swept 
by  the  heat  wave  which  follows  sudden  shy- 
ness, embarrassment,  a  sense  of  folly  which 
it  is  too  late  to  avert. 

Krebs  was  propped  up  by  pillows. 

"Well,  this  is  good  of  you,"  he  said,  and 
reached  out  his  hand  across  the  spread. 

"You  feel  better?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  I  feel  all  right,"  he  answered,  with  a 
smile.    "It's  queer,  but  I  do." 

His  words,  though  spoken  quietly,  gave  me 
a  certain  thrill.  And  I  realized  suddenly 
that  the  mysterious  force  which  had  drawn 
me  to  him  now,  against  my  will,  was  an 
intellectual  rather  than  apparently  sentimen- 
tal one,  an  intellectual  force  which  seemed  to 
comprise  within  it  all  other  human  attrac- 
tions.   And  yet  I  felt  a  sudden  contrition: 

"See  here.,  Krebs,"  I  said,  "I  didn't  come 
here  to  tire  you.  I  mustn't  stay.  I'll  call 
in  again  to  see  how  you  are — from  time  to 
time." 

"  But  you're  not  tiring  me,"  he  protested, 
stretching  forth  a  thin,  detaining  hand.  "I 
don't  want  to  rot,  I  want  to  live  and  think 
as  long  as  I  can.  Now  that  you're  here, 
and  since  I  may  not  see  you  again,  I  want 
to  say  something. 

"  I  hope,  Paret,  you  won't  think  me  patron- 
izing when  I  say  that  in  spite  of  everything 
that  has  happened,  I  have  always  recognized 
in  you  the  capacity  for  open-mindedness." 

I  must  have  looked  my  surprise. 

"It's  a  queer  thing  to  say,  I  know,"  he 
went  on.  "You  have  the  right  to  resent 
it." 

"I  don't  resent  it,"  I  responded  quickly. 
"For,  I'm  sick  of  it,  and  I'm  discredited, 
anyway.  Whether  or  not  right  and  wrong 
are  the  proper  terms  in  which  to  refer  to  my 
activities,  I'm  done  for,  I  guess.  The  public 
has  been  furnished  with  a  list  of  my  misdeeds, 
beginning  as  far  back  as  Bill  703.  I've  no 
doubt  I  could  fight  it  out,  live  it  down,  but 
I  don't  want  to,  Krebs.  I've  lost  the  initia- 
tive. It  isn't  worth  it.  I've  got  enough 
sense  at  any  rate  to  look  that  in  the  face. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  while  we  are  speaking 
plainly,  I  don't  see  what  there  is  left  for  me. 
I'm  not  filled  with  the  zeal  to  become  a 
reformer — with  any  zeal,  when  it  comes  to 
that.  If  I  were,  I  should  be  estopped  from  it, 
and  I  shouldn't  cut  a  very  convincing  figure 
denouncing  the  men  who  have  given  me 
record-breaking  fees.  It's  odd,  but  I've  only 
just  begun  to  realize,  since  I  have  been 


sitting  here,  that  I  can't  go  on  as  1  have 
been." 

"But  you  can  go  on"  he  said,  with  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  me. 
"How?"  I  asked.' 

He  did  not  answer  at  once,  apparently 
wishing  to  choose  his  words.  "The  reason  I 
wanted  to  see  you  is  because  I  believe  1  have 
something  to  give  you,  and  I  would  rather 
pass  it  on  to  you  than  any  man  T  know. 
Individual  salvation  is  merely  intelligent 
participation  in  social  salvation,  impelled 
by  the  fire  of  a  belief  in  human  progress. 
And  for  this  the  open-minded  attitude  is 
imperative.  You  have  it,  in  spite  of  the 
education  you  received,  and  the  legal  ex- 
periences you've  been  through.  That  is  a 
miracle,  if  you  like,  though  in  these  days  I 
should  prefer  to  call  it  an  accident.  You  have 
ability,  and  a  logical  mind,  if  you  will  use  it." 

"You  say  that  individual  salvation  is  a 
participation  in  social  salvation,"  I  observed, 
after  a  silence.  "But  how  is  a  man  in  my 
position  to  participate?" 

"Ah,  I  can't  tell  you  that,  Paret.  I  wish 
I  could.  But  you  can  profit  by  my  exper- 
ience. You've  got  enough  money  to  live 
on,"  he  said,  and  our  eyes  met  in  a  smile. 
"The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  go  away  from  all 
this  and  get  straightened  out,  educate  your- 
self, read  the  modern  sciences,  physical  and 
biological,  the  modern  philosophy  based  on 
them,  modern  history,  psychology  and  the 
social  sciences,  education  and  sociology,  and 
make  yourself  acquainted  with  the  modern 
trend  in  European  literature  and  criticism. 
.That's  the  beginning  that  will  give  you  the 
view-point.  Travel  about  and  look  at  things 
as  they  are,  and  you'll  begin  to  get  a  glimpse 
of  what  the  labor  movement  means,  the 
woman's  movement.  God  knows  I'd  give  a 
good  deal  for  twenty  more  years  of  life,  or 
even  ten.  I've  only  just  begun  to  get  my 
glimpse,  and  I've  floundered  around  ever 
since  I've  been  out  of  college,  made  my 
mistakes,  committed  my  sins,  as  the  old 
orthodox  phraseology  would  put  it.  They 
weren't  the  kind  of  sins  Mr.  Jason  and  his 
friends  hoped  I  had  committed  when  they 
sent  detectives  after  me,  but  that  was  mere 
chance.  I've  done  a  lot  of  things  I'm  not 
proud  of,  and  if  I  went  on  living  I  should 
undoubtedly  do  a  lot  more.  But  sin  comes 
largely  from  ignorance  of  order.  Not  that 
we  ever  can  see  the  whole  order,  yet  we  can 
get  a  clue." 

"But  a  man  needs  something  more  than 
mere  knowledge,"  I  interposed,  looking  at 
him,  "he  needs  a  conviction — motive  power. 
You've  always  had  that." 

"So  have  you,"  Krebs  replied.  "We 
wasted  time  by  expending  our  energy  in 
the  wrong  direction,  by  taking  the  wrong 
roads.  A  man  has  to  find  the  right  road 
before  he  can  begin  to  travel  it,  he  has  to 
study  the  maps  of  the  pioneers,  and  our 
pioneers  are  the  scientists.  What  the  world 
needs  is  a  new  theology,  Paret,  and  that 
theology  will  be  in  harmony  with  natural 
laws,  not  with  the  theories  of  neo-platonic 
philosophy.  It  will  be  a  natural  theology. 
We  have  learned  enough  about  the  laws  of 
nature,  which  after  all  are  God's  laws,  to 
begin  to  build  up  a  science  of  life,  a  code  of 
individual  and  social  morality  which  will 
not  fly  in  the  face  of  psychology  and  human 
instincts,  and  a  social  organization  which 
will  take  its  pattern  from  the  organization  of 
nature  herself,  which  will  contain  the  prin- 
ciple of  evolution  and  growth.  We'll  draw  our 
morals  from  natural  history  instead  of  from 
the  liberal  interpretation  of  the  myth  of 
Adam  and  Eve,  and  yet  we'll  strive  to  keep 
the  poetry  of  the  myths.  We  must  keep  it, 
we  shall  keep  it.  We  shall  develop  poets. 
We  mustn't  miss  the  poetic  truth  in  the 
Greek  fables,  nor  in  that  beautiful  story  of 
the  birth  of  the  Son  of  God  from  a  Virgin." 

I  did  not  speak. 

"The  Power  exists,"  he  went  on  presently, 
"  we  can't  define  that,  I  grant  you,  but  we  can 
feel  it,  we  can  seek  to  obey  it  intelligently." 

"Are  there  not  moments  when  it  is  with- 
drawn?" I  questioned,  and  for  the  first  time 
in  years  there  came  to  my  mind  that  strange, 
despairing  cry  on  the  cross. 

"They  are  the  empty  spaces,"  said  Krebs. 
"We  have  to  live  through  them  as  best  we 
can.  .  .  ." 

A  few  moments  later  the  woman  who  had 
admitted  me  knocked  at  the  door  and 
announced  that  Dr.  Hepburn  had  arrived. 

I  rose  and  took  Krebs'  hand. 

"I'll  come  in  soon  again,  if  I  may,"  I  told 
him. 

"Do,  Paret.  It's  done  me  good  to  talk  to 
you,  to  see  you.  More  good  than  you 
imagine." 


Doing  Business  with  a  Business  Concern 


The  business  man  is  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  your  daily  life  and 
happiness. 

He  may  raise  wheat  or  cattle ;  he 
may  manufacture  flour  or  shoes ; 
he  may  run  a  grocery  or  a  drygoods 
store ;  he  may  operate  a  copper 
mine  or  a  telephone  company.  He 
creates  or  distributes  some  com- 
modity to  be  used  by  other  people. 

He  is  always  hard  at  work  to 
supply  the  needs  of  others,  and  in 
return  he  has  his  own  needs  sup- 
plied. 

All  of  us  are  doing  business  with 
business  men  so  constantly  that  we 
accept  the  benefits  of  this  inter- 
course without  question,  as  we 
accept  the  air  we  breathe.  Most  of 
us  have  little  to  do  with  govern- 
ment, yet  we  recognize  the  differ- 
ence between  business  methods 
and  government  methods. 

We  know  that  it  is  to  the  interest 
of  the  business  man  to  do  something 
for  us,  while  the  function  of  the 


government  man  is  to  see  that  we 
do  something  for  ourselves  —  that 
is,  to  control  and  regulate. 

We  pay  them  both,  but  of  the 
two  we  naturally  find  the  business 
man  more  get-at-able,  more  human, 
more  democratic. 

Because  the  telephone  business 
has  become  large  and  extensive, 
it  requires  a  high  type  of  organiza- 
tion and  must  employ  the  best 
business  methods. 

The  Bell  System  is  in  the  busi- 
ness of  selling  its  commodity  — 
telephone  service.  It  must  meet 
the  needs  of  many  millions  of  cus- 
tomers, and  teach  them  to  use  and 
appreciate  the  service  which  it  has 
provided. 

The  democratic  relation  between 
the  customer  and  the  business  con- 
cern has  been  indispensable,  pro- 
viding for  the  United  States  the  best 
and  most  universal  telephone  serv- 
ice of  any  country  in  the  world. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 


Is  Your  Refrigerator  Poisoning  Your  Food  ? 

A  leading  medical  authority 
says:  "A  poor  refrigerator 
means  not  only  wasted  ice  but 
often  wasted  lives  from  spoiled 
food."  Read  in  our  free  book 
whatphysicians  and  others  say 
about  wonderful  ice-saving  and 
health  protection  the  Monroe 
affords. 


£f?c  Monroe 


TheMonroefood  compaitmenis 
arc  Genuine  Solid  Porcelain  ware 
— in  one  piece — overaninch  thick 
— every  corner  rounded.  .  Not 
cheap  porcelain  enamel  on  metal 
base — but  one  piece  of  white 
unbreakable  porcelain  ware 
which  can  be  easily  kept  free  of 
germs — no  cracks, jointsorcor- 
ners — nothing  to  break  or  chip. 
30  Days' Trial — CashorCredit 

^ old  direct  from  factory  at  factory  price. 
Freight  paid  ana  all  money  back  if  not 
iil)6ulutely  satisfactory, 

Monroe  It efr iterator  Co.  (Established 


Housekeeping  In 

Send  at  oncef or  FreeBook 
about  refrigerators.  1 1  tells 
you  how  to  select  the 
home  refrigerator — how 
to  keep  food  longerwith- 
out  spoiling;  how  to  cut 
down  ice  bills;  how  to 
guard  against  sickness, 
doctors'  bills. 
1808)  Sla.C-F,  Lockland.  O. 


Make  $98  a  Day  SS; 


1000%  profit  tn  operating  an  Empire 
Candy  Floss  Machine.  Practically  no 
cost  for  materials.  Any  place  there's  a 
crowd  there's  a  harvest.  We  prove  every 
statement  we  make.  Ask  for  the  proof 
on  a  postal.  Catalog  on  request. 

Empire  Candy  Floss  Machine  Co. 

1209  Pabst  Bldg.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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The  Key  to  Success 


Stop  Forgetting 


Increase  Your  Efficiency 

The  secret  of  business  and  social  success 
is  the  ability  to  remember.  I  can  make 
your  mind  an  infallible  classified  index 
from  which  you  can  instantly  select 
thoughts,  facts,  figures,  names,  faces. 
Iinables  you  to  concentrate,  develop 
self-control,  overcame  bashfulness, 
think  on  your  feet,  addres 
dience.  Easy,  Simple.  Th 
20  years  developing  nn 
sands  of  students.  Wrfl 
of  my  book  "  Hov\ 
Copyrighted  Int 
Memory  Test  Frt  , 
FREE  copy  of  my  b( 
Speak  in  Public." 


(Winston  Churchill's  story  is  concluded  in  July.) 


Protect 
Yourself 

At  Soda 
Fountains 

Ask  for 

ORIGINAL- 
GENUINE 


Hearst's  Magazine 


"What  y  Doin' 
Now,  Bill?" 

You  don't  have  to  ask  that  question  of 
a  trained  man,  because  you  know  his 
position  is  a  permanent  one — that  he  is 
not  at  the  mercy  of  conditions  that  affect 
the  untrained  man. 

You  can  always  be  sure  of  a  good  position 
and  a  good  salary  if  you  have  the  special 
training  that  puts  and  keeps  you  in  demand. 
The  International  Correspondence  Schools  will 
bring  special  training  to  you,  no  matter  where 
you  live,  or  how  little  spare  time  or  spare 
cash  you  have. 

To  learn  how  the  I.  C.  S.  can  help  you, 
and  how  you  can  easily  qualify  for  success  in 
your  chosen  occupation,  mark  and  mail  the 
attached  coupon  today.  Doing  so  costs  you 
only  the  postage.  You  assume  no  obligation, 
you  think  you're  ambitious,  marking  the 
pon  will  prove  it.    Do  it  NOW. 


RNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Box  857,  SCRANTON,  PA. 

Explain,  without  further  obligation  on  my  part,  how 
I  can  qualify  for  the  position  before  which  I  mark  X 


JRICAL  fNVKEERIKC 
fne  lAjiting  £  Ri  twijj 
ptm  Eipert 
HANICAL  ENGINEER  to 


Architectural  Drafting 
Concrete  Engineering 
Structural  Engineering 
PLUMBING  AND  HEATING 
AUTO  RUNNING 
SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING 
%n«n  Trimming 
tin  Card  writing 
lettering  and  Sign  Painting 
ILLUSTRATING 

_ _____  RtrMt  and  No.. 


[  BOOKKEEPING 

Stenography  and  Typewriting 

Higher  Accounting 

Commercial  Law 

G000  ENGLISH  TOR  EV'YONE 

Teacners'  Course 

Engllth  Branches 

CIVIL  SERVICE  Spanish 

AGRICULTURE  German 

POULTRY  French 

CheraHtrji        [J  Hahan 


The  Story  of  Susan  Lenox 


(Continued  from  page  487) 


Stat 


Susan  was  the  worst  possible  influence  in 
Ruth's  life.  Our  character  is  ourself,  is  born 
with  us,  clings  to  us  as  the  flesh  to  our  bones, 
persists  unchanged  until  we  die.  But  upon 
the  circumstances  that  surround  us  depend 
what  part  of  our  character  shall  show  itself. 
Ruth  was  born  with  perhaps  something  more 
than  the  normal  tendency  to  be  envious  and 
petty.  But  these  qualities  might  never  have 
shown  themselves  conspicuously  had  there 
been  no  Susan  for  her  to  envy  and  to  be- 
grudge. 

On  that  bright  June  morning  as  the 
cousins  went  up  Main  street  together,  Susan 
gave  herself  over  to  the  delight  of  sun  and  air 
and  of  the  flowering  gardens  before  the  at- 
tractive houses  they  were  passing;  Ruth, 
with  the  day  quite  dark  for  her,  all  its  joy 
gone,  was  fighting  against  a  hatred  of  her 
cousin,  so  vicious  that  it  made  her  afraid. 

At  the  corner  of  Maple  street  Ruth's  self- 
control  reached  its  limit.  She  halted,  took 
the  sample  of  silk  from  her  glove.  There  was 
not  a  hint  of  her  feelings  in  her  countenance; 
for,  shame  and  the  desire  to  seem  to  be  better 
than  she  was  were  fast  making  her  an  adept 
in  hypocrisy.  "  You  go  ahead  and  match  it 
for  mama,"  said  she.  "I've  got  to  run  in 
and  see  Bessie  Andrews." 

"But  I  promised  Uncle  George  I'd  come 
and  help  him  with  the  monthly  bills,"  ob- 
jected Susan. 

"  You  can  do  both.  It'll  take  you  only  a 
minute.  And  Ruth  had  tucked  the  sample  in 
Susan's  belt  and  was  hurrying  out  Maple 
street.  There  was  nothing  for  Susan  to  do 
but  go  on  alone. 

Two  squares,  and  she  was  passing  the  show 
place  of  Sutherland,  the  home  of  the  Wrights. 
She  was  starting  on  when  she  saw  among  the 
trees  a  young  man  in  striped  flannels.  At  the 
same  instant  he  saw  her. 

"Hel-/o,  Susie!"  he  cried.  "I  was  thinking 
about  you." 

Susan  halted.  "When  did  you  get  back, 
Sam?"  she  asked.  "I  heard  you  were  going 
to  stay  on  in  the  East  all  summer." 

After  they  had  shaken  hands  across  the 
hedge  that  came  almost  to  their  shoulders, 
Susan  began  to  move  on.  Sam  kept  pace 
with  her  on  his  side  of  the  carefully  trimmed 
boxwood  barrier.  "I'm  going  back  East  in 
about  two  weeks,"  said  he.  "It's  awful  dull 
here  after  Yale.  I  just  blew  in — haven't  seen 
Lottie  or  father  yet." 

By  this  time  they  were  at  the  gate.  He 
opened  it,  came  out  into  the  street.  He  was 
a  tallish,  athletic  youth,  dark,  and  pleasing 
enough  of  feature  to  be  called  handsome.  He 
was  dressed  with  a  great  deal  of  style  of  the 
efflorescent  kind  called  sophomoric.  He  was 
a  sophomore  at  Yale. 

"My,  but  you're  looking  fine,  Susie,"  ex- 
claimed he.  "I  haven't  seen  anyone  that 
could  hold  a  candle  to  you — even  in  the 
East." 

Susan  laughed  and  blushed  with  pleasure. 
"Go  on,"  said  she  with  raillery.   "I  love  it." 

"Come  in  and  sit  under  the  trees,  and  I'll 
fill  all  the  time  you'll  give  me." 

This  reminded  her.  "I  must  hurry  up- 
town," she  said.  "Good-by." 

Hold  on!"  cried  he.  "What  have  you  got 
to  do?"  He  happened  to  glance  down  the 
street    "Isn't  that  Ruth  coming?" 

Ruth  was  all  sweetness  and  smiles.  She 
and  her  mother — quite  privately  and  with 
nothing  open  said  on  either  side  -  had  can- 
vassed Sam  as  a  "possibility"  There  had 
been  keen  disappointment  at  the  news  that 
he  was  not  coming  home  for  the  long  vaca- 
tion "How  are  you,  Sam?"  said  she,  as  they 
shook  hands.  "My,  Susie,  doesn't  he  look 
New  York?" 

Ruth's  heart  was  a  flutter  She  was  glad 
she  had  obeyed  the  mysterious  impulse  to 
make  a  toilette  of  unusual  elegance  that 
morning.  How  get  rid  of  Susan.  "/'//  take 
the  sample,  Susie,"  said  she.  "Then  you 
won't  have  to  keep  father  wailing." 

Susie  gave  up  t  he  sample.    Hit  fa<  c  was  no 

longer  so  brighi  and  Interested. 

"  (  omc  on,  Ruth,"  cried  Sam.  "  Let's  walk 
uptown  wilh  her." 

Sam  had  been  walking  between  the  two 
girls.  He  now  (hanged  to  the  outside,  and, 
so,  put  himself  next  Susan  alone,  put  Susan 
between  him  and  Ruth.  The  maneuver 
rcmcd  to  lie  a  mere  politeness,  but  H tit  It 
I  .in  ".v  lii-ili-r.  At  the  .door  of  Warham  and 
Company,  wholesale  and  retail  groeers,  the 
I  lin  e  halted. 

"  Well,  so  long,"  said  Susan.   She  nodded, 


sparkling  of  hair  and  skin  and  eyes,  and  went 
into  the  store. 

"Come  on  to  Vandermark's  with  me  and 
I'll  stroll  back  with  you,"  offered  Ruth. 
Sam  was  still  gazing  into  the  store  where,  far 
to  the  rear,  Susan  could  be  seen;  the  graceful 
head,  the  gently  swelling  bust,  the  soft  lines 
of  the  white  dress,  the  pretty  ankles  revealed 
by  the  short  skirt— there  was  indeed  a  profile 
worth  a  man's  looking  at  on  a  fine  June  day. 
Ruth's  eyes  were  upon  Sam,  handsome, 
dressed  in  the  Eastern  fashion,  an  ideal  lover. 
"Come  on,  Sam,"  urged  Ruth. 

"No,  thanks,"  he  replied  absently.  "I'll 
go  back.  Good  luck!"  And  not  glancing 
at  her  he  lifted  his  straw  hat  with  its  band  of 
Yale  blue  and  set  out. 

Ruth  moved  slowly  and  disconsolately  in 
the  opposite  direction.  She  was  ashamed 
of  her  thoughts;  but  shame  never  yet  with- 
held anybody  from  being  human  in  thought. 
As  she  turned  to  enter  Vandermark's,  she 
glanced  down  the  street.  There  was  Sam, 
returned  and  going  into  her  father's  store. 
She  hesitated,  could  devise  no  plan  of  ac- 
tion, hurried  into  the  dry  goods  store.  Sin- 
clair, the  head  salesman  and  the  beau  of 
Sutherland,  was  an  especial  friend  of  hers. 
But  Ruth  was  in  a  hurry,  was  distinctly- 
rude,  cut  short  what  in  other  circumstances 
would  have  been  a  prolonged  and  delightful 
flirtation,  by  tossing  the  sample  on  the 
counter  and  asking  him  to  do  the  matching 
for  her,  and  to  send  the  silk  right  away. 
Which  said,  she  fairly  bolted  from  the  store. 

She  arrived  barely  in  time.  Young 
Wright  was  issuing  from  Warham  &  Co. 
He  smiled  friendly  enough,  but  Ruth  knew 
where  his  thoughts  were.  "Get  what  you 
wanted?"  inquired  he,  and  went  on  to  ex- 
plain, "I  came  back  to  find  out  if  you  and 
Susie  were  to  be  at  home  this  evening. 
Thought  I'd  call." 

Ruth  paled  with  angry  dismay.  She  was 
going  to  a  party  at  the  Sinclair's — one  to 
which  Susan  was  not  invited.  "Aren't  you 
going  to  Sinclair's?"  said  she. 

"I  was.    But  I  thought  I'd  rather  call. 
Perhaps  I'll  go  there  later." 
He  was  coming  to  call  on  Susan! 
"So  long,"  said  Sam. 
"Do  come  to  Sinclair's  early.   You  always 
did  dance  so  well." 

"Oh,  dancing  bores  me,"  said  the  blase 
sophomore.  "But  I'll  be  round  before  the 
shindy's  over.   I've  got  to  take  Lot  home." 

He  lifted  the  hat  again  with  what  both  he 
and  Ruth  regarded  as  a  gesture  of  most  ele- 
gant carelessness.  Ruth  strolled  reluct- 
antly on,  feeling  as  if  her  toilet  had  been 
splashed  or  crushed.  As  she  entered  the 
front  door  her  mother,  in  a  wrapper  and 
curl  papers,  appeared  at  the  head  of  the 
stairs.  "Why!"  cried  she.  "Where's  the  silk? 
It's  for  your  dress  to-night,  you  know." 

"It'll  be  along,"  was  Ruth's  answer,  her 
tone  dreary,  her  lip  quivering.  "I  met  Sam 
Wright." 

"Oh!"    exclaimed    her    mother.  "He's 
back,  is  he?" 

Ruth  did  not  reply.  She  came  on  up  the 
stairs,  went  into  the  sitting  room—the 
room  where  Doctor  Stevens  seventeen  years 
before  had  torn  the  baby  Susan  from  the 
very  claws  of  death.  She  flung  herself  down, 
buried  her  head  in  her  arms  upon  that  same 
table.    She  burst  into  a  storm  of  tears. 

"Why,  dearie  dear,"  cried  her  mother, 
"whatever  is  the  matter?" 

"It's  wicked  and  hateful,"  sobbed  the 
girl,  "but — oh,  mama,  I  hale  Susan  I  She 
was  along,  and  Sam  hardly  noticed  me,  and 
he's  coming  here  this  evening  to  call." 

"Hut  you'll  be  at  Sinclair's!"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Warham. 

"Not  Susan,"  sobbed  Ruth.    "He  wants 
to  sec  only  her." 

"We  might  send  Susan  away  for  the 
evening,"  suggested  the  mother. 

"Yes,"  assented  the  daughter.  "Papa 
could  take  her  with  him  for  a  drive  to 
North  Sutherland— to  see  the  Provosts. 
Then,  Sain'd  come  straight  on  to  the  Sin- 
clair's." 

"  I'll  call  up  your  father." 

"No!"  iried  Ruth,  stamping  her  foot. 
"Call  up  Mr.  Provosl,  and  tell  him  papa's 
coming.    Thi  n  you  can  talk  with  papa  when 
In-  gets  home  to  dinner." 
Hut ,  maybe — " 

"If  I  hat  doesn't  work  out,  we  can  do 
Something  else  this  afternoon." 

By  dinner   lime    Ruth    had  completely 
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You  Can  See  Right  Through 
This  Light,  Cool,  Open, 
Durable  Underwear 


Chalmers  "Porosknit"  is  so  open  in 
weave  that  you  can  see  through  it. 
That  means  coolness!  The  Union 
Suits  have  no  cumbersome  flaps. 
Their  Closed  Crotch  cannot  bind. 
There  is  no  "short-waisted"  feeling. 
Full  elasticity  in  the  seat  makes  the 
garment  give  freely  with  every  move- 
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The  open  texture  allows  mois- 
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Gray  Gearless 

Detachable  Row  Boat  Motor 

FITS  ANY  ROW  BO  AT 

Mn.p  PnWPf  2^  H.  P.— because  it 
urc  1  »WC1  has  greater  cylinder 
displacement  than  any  other  portable  marine 
motor  of  the  same  rating,  and  because  less 
power  is  wasted  between  motor  and  the  wheel. 
The  Gray  Gearless  is  made  by  a  responsible 
and  experienced  Marine  Engine  building  con- 
cern. There  is  service  and  responsibility  be- 
hind it. 

The  Gray  Gearless  is  the  lightest  portable 

motor  for  its  power  on  the  market.  The  crank 
case  is  made  of  aluminum.  The  main  bearings 
are  strong,  long,  liberal,  and  are  interchangeable. 
This  means  long-life.  Bearings  are  easily  renew- 
able— in  most  other  portable  motors  it  would  be 
necessary  to  buy  a  new  machine  when  the  bear- 
_     ings  wear.    Runs  in  either  direction. 

The  Flexible  Shaft  Drive  is  the 
strongest  part  of  the  motor.  This  trans- 
mission is  the  big,  strong,  and  mechani- 
cal feature.  Made  of  Chrome  Vana- 
dium, heat  treated  ;  maximum  strength, 
250,000  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

All  bevel  gears  are  done  away  with, 
no  wasted  power  from  this  source.  The 
big,  cumbersome  speed  retarder,  contain- 
ing hubs  are  also  dispensed  with. 
The  strong  and  smoother  power  of  the  wonderful  Gray 
Gearless  motor  is  transmitted  to  the  propeller  shaft  by  a 
wear-resisting  Vanadium  flexible  drive  shaft.    Each  one 
is  tested  to  transmit  7  H.  P. 

The  propeller  is  the  weedless  type  suitable  for  use  in 
either  fresh  or  salt  water.  No  supporting  projections, 
pinions  and  racks  to  catch  weeds.  The  Gray  Gearless 
is  a  race  winner;  it  drives  your  boat  faster  than  is  pos- 
sible with  other  portable  boat  motors. 


Price  F.  0.  B.  Detroit  This  price  includes  the  complete  motor,  ready'to 
attach  and  operate;  also  ignition  equipment,  in- 
cluding high-grade  spark  plug  and  spark  plug 
protector,  battery  box,  battery  set,  spark  coil 
and  switch.   Magneto,  if  desired,  $10.00  extra. 


$55.00 


Be  An  Agent  for  this 
motor.  Men  wanted 
in  every  locality  to 
sell  the  Gray  Gear- 
less.    Write  today. 


Book  of  172  Boats 
to  Select  From 


FIFTY  LEADING  BOAT  BUILDERS  have  joined  with  the  Gray  Motor  Co.  in  issuing 
a  catalog  of  Specialized  Boats  —  specialty  of  each  concern  from  a  16  ft.  fishing  launch  at 
S103.00  to  a  beautiful  mahogany  express  runabout  with  every  ingenious  device  that  modern 
thought  has  developed  in  a  boat,  with  a  self-starting  6-cylinder  GRAY  motor,  complete  in  every 
detail  for  $2500.00 — or  a  snug,  safe,  roomy  little  cruiser  with  all  the  comforts  of  a  home — 172 
boats  that  you  choose  from.  Write  for  this  catalog  today,  sent  free.  We  make  it  easy  for  you 
to  find  just  the  boat  you  want,  at  the  price  you  want  to  pay,  and  in  the  locality  you  wish_to 
buy  it  in,  with  a  GUARANTEED  motor  installed. 

Gray  Marine  Motors 

3  to  SO  H.  P.    1  to  6  Cylinder. 

You  can  have  a  1915  guaranteed  Gray  Motor  with  all  the  new  features  in  your  boat  for  the 
least  outlay  of  money.  Complete  line  of  2  and  4  cycle  motors.   "There's  a  Gray  for  Every  Boat." 
Gray's  are  cheapest  in  the  long  run.    Write  for  catalog. 

Gray  4  cycles  sold  either  as  complete  unit 
power  plants  or  bare  engines.  and 
Price,  depending  on  equipment,  ^lOO  upwards 


Gray  2  cycles  sold  as  complete  outfit  (ready 
to  install.)    The  3  H.  P.,  single 
cylinder,  Model  "U,"  sells  for  ■fOO  complete 


GRAY  MOTOR  COMPANY,  648  Gray  Motor  Bldg.,  Detroit 
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128  page3  showing 
why  more  law-trained 
men  are  wanted.  Mod- 
ern conidtiona  demand  that  you  be  law-trained.  Itis 
MNMMy  for  S access.  No  use  doubting  itl  It'B  a 
fact.  Learn  why.  Oar  book  also  shown  you  how  men 
who  are  unable  to  leave  their  home  or  business  can 
become  law-trained  by  a  new  and  improved  reading 
course  prepared  by  60  eminent  legal  authorities  and 
f'ndoracd  by  U.  8.  Congressmen,  and  by  judges  and 
|;iwy«TB  tvtrywhtrt.  Written  in  plain  simple  lan- 
guage, and  easy  to  understand.  Practical,  yet  reads 
like  a  story.  Exceptionally  favorable  offer 
now  being  made  to  ambitious  men.  Write 
f»r  particulars  and  free  book.  No  obli- 
gation. 
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soothed  and  smoothed  her  vanity.  Sam  had 
been  caught  by  Susan  simply  because  lie 
saw  Susan  before  he  saw  her.  All  that  would 
be  necessary  was  a  good  chance  at  him,  and 
he  would  never  look  at  Susan  again. 

But  at  midday,  when  Susan  came  in  with 
Warham,  Ruth's  jealousy  opened  all  her 
inward-bleeding  wounds  again.  Susan's 
merry  eyes,  her  laughing  mouth,  her  funny 
way  of  saying  even  commonplace  tilings — 
how  could  quiet,  unobtrusive,  ladylike 
charms  such  as  Ruth's  have  a  chance  if 
Susan  were, about?  She  waited,  silent  and 
anxious,  while  her  mother  was  having  the 
talk  with  her  father  in  the  sitting-room. 
Warham,  mere  man,  was  amused  by  his 
wife's  scheming. 

"Don't  put  yourself  out,  Fanny,"  said  he. 
"If  the  boy  wants  Ruth  and  she  wants  him, 
why,  well  and  good.  But  you'll  only  make 
a  mess,  interfering.  Let  the  young  people 
alone." 

Mrs.  W arham  moved  toward  the  door.  She 
saw  that,  without  revealing  her  scheme — 
her's  and  Ruth's — she  could  make  no  head- 
way with  George.  And  if  she  did  reveal  it, 
he  would  sternly  veto  it.  So,  she  gave  up 
that  direction.  She  went  up-stairs;  George 
took  his  hat  from  the  front  hall  rack  and 
pushed  open  the  screen  door.  As  he  ap- 
peared on  the  veranda,  Susan  was  picking 
dead  leaves  from  one  of  the  hanging  baskets; 
Ruth,  seated  in  the  hammock,  hands  in  lap, 
her  whole  attitude  intensely  still,  was 
watching  her  with  narrowed  eyes. 

'What's  this  I  hear?"  cried  Warham, 
laughing.  "About  you  two  girls  setting 
your  caps  for  Sam  Wright." 

Ruth  lowered  her  eyes  and  compressed 
her  lips — a  trick  she  had  borrowed  from  her 
mother  along  with  the  peculiarities  of  her 
mother's  disposition  that  it  fitted.  Susan 
flung  a  laughing  glance  over  her  shoulder 
at  her  uncle.  "Not  Ruth,"  said  she.  "Only 
me.  I  saw  him  first,  so  he's  mine.  He's 
coming  to  see  me  this  evening." 

"So  I  hear.  Well,  the  moon's  full  and 
your  aunt  and  I'll  not  interrupt — at  least 
not  till  ten  o'clock.  No  callers  on  a  child 
like  you  after  ten." 

When  Warham  departed  down  the  walk, 
Ruth  rose;  she  could  not  bear  being  alone 
with  her  triumphant  rival — triumphant  be- 
cause unconscious.  She  knew  that  to  get 
Sam  to  herself,  all  she  would  have  to  do 
would  be  to  hint  to  Susan,  the  generous, 
what  she  wanted.   But  pride  forbade  that. 

"Come  up,  Ruth!"  called  her  mother. 
"The  dress  is  ready  for  the  last  try-on.  I 
think  it's  going  to  hang  beautifully." 

Ruth  dragged  herself  up  the  stairs,  lagged 
into  the  sitting-room,  gazed  at  the  dress.  The 
dress  was  indeed  lovely.  But  her  pleasure 
in  it  was  shadowed  by  the  remembrance 
that  most  of  the  loveliness  was  due  to 
Susan's  suggestions.  Still,  she  tried  it  on, 
and  felt  better.  She  would  linger  until 
Sam  came,  would  exhibit  herself  to  him;  and 
surely  he  would  not  tarry  long  with  Susan. 
This  project  improved  the  situation  greatly. 
She  began  her  toilet  for  the  evening  at  once, 
though  it  was  only  three  o'clock.  Susan 
finished  her  pressing  and  started  to  dress  at 
five — because  she  knew  Ruth  would  be 
appealing  to  her  to  come  in  and  help  put  the 
finishing  touches  to  the  toilet  for  the  party. 
And,  sure  enough,  at  half  past  five,  before 
she  had  nearly  finished,  Ruth,  with  a  sneak- 
ing humility,  begged  her  to  come — "for  half 
a  minute — if  you  don't  mind — and  have 
got  time." 

Susan  did  Ruth's  hair  over,  made  her 
change  to  another  color  of  stockings  and 
slippers,  put  the  dress  on  her,  did  nearly  an 
hour's  refitting  and  re-draping.  Both  were 
late  for  supper;  and  after  supper  Susan  had 
to  make  certain  final  amendments  to  the 
wonderful  toilet — and  then  get  herself 
ready.  So,  it  was  Ruth  alone  who  went 
down  when  Sam  Wright  came.  "My,  but 
you  do  look  all  to  the  good,  Ruth,"  cried 
Sam.  And  his  eyes,  no  less  than  his  lone 
showed  that  he  meant  it.  He  hadn't  real- 
ized what  a  soft  while  neck  the  blonde 
cousin  had,  or  how  perfectly  her  shoulders 
rounded  into  her  slim  arms.  As  Rulh  moved 
to  depart,  he  said:  "  Don't  be  in  such  a  rush. 
Wait  till  Susie  finishes  her  primping  and 
comes  down." 

"She  had  to  help  me,"  said  Rulh,  with  a 
righteousness  she  could  justly  plume  her- 
self upon.  "That's  why  she's  late.  No,  I 
must  get  along."  She  was  wise  enough  lo 
resist  Ihe  temptation  to  improve  upon  an 
already  splendid  impression.  "Come  as 
soon  as  you  can." 

"I'll  be  there  in  a  few  minutes,"  Sam  as- 
sured OCX,  <  oiiviix  ingly.  "Save  sonic 
(bull  C  .  for  mc." 

Rulh  went  away  happy.    At  the  gale  she 


glanced  furtively  back.  Sam  was  looking 
after  her.  She  marched  down  the  street 
with  light  step.  "I  must  wear  low  m  <  ked 
dresses  more  in  the  evenings,"  she  said  to 
herself.  "It's  foolish  for  a  girl  to  hide  a 
good  neck." 

Sam,  at  the  edge  of  the  veranda,  regretting 
his  promise  to  call  on  Susan,  was  roused  by 
her  voice — "Did  you  ever  see  anything  as 
lovely  as  Ruth?" 

Sam's  regret  vanished  the  instant  he 
looked  at  her,  and  the  greedy  expression 
came  into  his  sensual,  confident  young  face. 
"She's  a  corker,"  said  he.  "But  I'm  con- 
tent to  be  where  I  am." 

Susan  s  dress  was  not  cut  out  in  the  neck. 
It  revealed  the  smooth  voluptuous  yet 
slender  column  of  her  throat.  And  her  arms, 
bare  to  just  above  the  elbows,  were  exqui- 
site. But  Susan's  fascination  did  not  lie  in 
any  or  in  all  of  her  charms,  but  in  that 
subtlety  of  magnetism  which  accounts  for 
all  the  sensational  phenomenon  of  the  re- 
lations of  men  and  women.  She  was  a 
clever  girl,  clever  beyond  her  years  perhaps 
—though  in  this  day  seventeen  is  not  far 
from  full  developed  womanhood.  But  even 
had  she  been  silly,  men  would  have  been  glad 
to  linger  on  and  on  under  the  spell  of  the 
sex-call  which  nature  had  subtly  woven  into 
the  texture  of  her  voice,  into  the  glance  of 
her  eyes,  into  the  delicate  emanations  of  her 
skin. 

They  talked  of  all  manner  of  things — 
games  and  college — East  and  West — the 
wonders  of  New  York — the  weather  finally. 
Sam  was  every  moment  of  the  time  puzzling 
how  to  bring  up  the  one  subject  that  inter- 
ested both  above  all  others — that  interested 
him  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  He  was 
an  ardent  student  of  the  game  of  man  and 
woman,  had  made  considerable  progress  at 
it — remarkable  progress,  in  view  of  his 
barely  twenty  years.  He  had  devised  as 
many  "openings"  as  an  expert  chess  player. 
None  seemed  to  fit  this  difficult  case — how 
to  make  love  to  a  girl  of  his  own  class  whom 
his  conventional,  socially  ambitious  nature 
forbade  him  to  consider  marrying.  As  he 
observed  her  in  the  moonlight,  he  said  to 
himself,  "I've  got  to  look  out,  or  I'll  make  a 
fool  of  myself  with  her."  For,  his  heady 
passion  was  fast  getting  the  better  of  those 
prudent  instincts  he  had  inherited  from  a 
father  who  almost  breathed  by  calculation. 

While  he  was  still  struggling  for  an  "open- 
ing," Susan  eager  to  help  him  but  not  know- 
ing how,  there  came  from  the  far  interior  of 
the  house  thr.ee  distant  raps.  "Gracious!" 
exclaimed  Susan.  "That's  Uncle  George.  It 
must  be  ten  o'clock."  With  frank  regret, 
"I'm  so  sorry.   I  thought  it  was  early." 

"Yes,  it  did  seem  as  if  I'd  just  come," 
said  Sam.  Her  shy  innocence  was  con- 
tagious. He  felt  an  awkward  country  lout. 
"Well,  I  suppose  I  must  go." 

"But  you'll  come  again — sometime?" 
she  asked  wistfully.  It  was  her  first  real 
beau — the  first  that  had  interested  her — 
and  what  a  dream-lover  of  a  beau  he  looked, 
standing  before  her  in  that  wonderful  light. 

"Come?  Rather!"  exclaimed  he  in  a  tone 
of  enthusiasm  that  could  not  but  flatter  her 
into  a  sort  of  intoxication.  "I'd  have  hard 
work  staying  away.  But  Ruth — she'll 
always  be  here." 

"Oh,  she  goes  out  a  lot — and  I  don't." 

"Will  you  telephone  mc — next  lime  she's 
to  be  out?" 

"Yes,"  agreed  she  with  a  hesitation  that 
was  explained  when  she  added,  "But  don't 
think  you've  got  to  come.  .  .  .  Oh,  I  must 
go  in!" 

"Good  night — Susie."  Sam  held  out  his 
hand.  She  took  it  with  a  queer  reluctance. 
She  felt  nervous,  afraid— as  if  there  were 
something  uncanny  lurking  somewhere  in 
those  moonlight  shadows.  She  gently  tried 
to  draw  her  hand  away,  but  he  would  not 
let  her.  She  made  a  faint  struggle,  then 
yielded.  It  was  so  wonderful  the  sense  of  the 
touch  of  his  hand.  "Susie!  "  he  said  hoarsely. 
And  she  knew  he  felt  as  she  did.  Before  she 
realized  il  his  arms  were  round  her,  and  his 
lips  had  met  hers.  "You  drive  me  crazy," 
he  whispered. 

Both  were  trembling;  she  had  become 
quite  cold  her  cheeks,  her  hand,  her  body 
even.  "  You  mustn't,"  she  murmured,  draw- 
ing gently  away. 

"YOU  set  mc  crazy,"  he  repealed.  "Do 
you    love  me    a  little?" 

"Oh,  I  mull  go!"  she  pleaded,  Tears 
were  glistening  in  her  long  dark  lashes.  The 
ighl  of  them  maddened  him.  "Do  you  - 
Susie?"  he  pleaded. 

"I'm    I'm    very  young,"  she  stammered. 

"Yes  yes  I  know,"  he  assented  eagerly. 
"  Bill  not  too  young  lo  love,  Susie?  No. 
liccausc  you  do    don't  you?" 
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The  moonlight  world  seemed  a  fairyland. 
"  Yes,"  she  said  softly.  "  I  guess  so.  I  must 
go.   I  must." 

And,  moved  beyond  her  power  to  control 
herself,  she  broke  from  his  detaining  hand 
and  tied  into  the  house.  She  darted  up  to 
her  room,  paused  in  the  middle  of  the  floor, 
her  hands  elasped  over  her  wildly  beating 
heart.  When  she  could  move  she  threw  open 
the  shutters  and  went  out  on  the  balcony 
She  leaned  against  the  window  frame  and 
gazed  up  at  the  stars,  instinctively  seeking 
the  companionship  of  the  infinite.  Curiously 
enough,  she  thought  little  about  Sam.  She 
was  awed  and  wonderstruck  before  the 
strange,  mysterious  event  within  her — the 
opening  up,  the  flowering  of  her  soul.  These 
vast  emotions,  where  did  they  come  from? 
What  were  they?  Why  did  she  long  to  burst 
into  laughter,  to  burst  into  tears?  Why  did 
she  do  neither,  but  simply  stand  motionless, 
with  the  stars  blazing  and  reeling  in  the  sky 
and  her  heart  beating  like  mad  and  her  blood 
surging  and  ebbing?  Was  this — love?  Yes 
— it  must  be  love.  Oh,  how  wonderful  love 
was — and  how  sad — and  how  happy  beyond 
all  laughter  and — how  sweet!  She  felt  an 
enormous  tenderness  for  everybody  and  for 
everything,  for  all  the  world — an  over- 
whelming sense  of  beauty  and  goodness. 
Her  lips  were  moving.  She  was  amazed  to 
rind  she  was  repeating  the  one  prayer  she 
knew,  the  one  Aunt  Fanny  had  taught  her 
in  babyhood.  Why  should  she  find  herself 
praying?  Love — love — love!  She  was  a 
woman  and  she  loved!  So,  this  was  what 
it  meant  to  be  a  woman;  it  meant  to  love! 

She  was  roused  by  the  sound  of  Ruth 
saying  "Good  night"  to  some  one  at  the 
gate,  invisible  because  of  the  intervening 
foliage.  Why,  it  must  be  dreadfully  late. 
The  Dipper  had  moved  away  round  to  the 
south,  and  the  heat  of  the  day  was  all  gone, 
and  the  air  was  full  of  the  cool,  scented 
breath  of  leaves  and  flowers  and  grass. 
Ruth's  lights  shone  out  upon  the  balcony. 
Susan  turned  to  slip  into  her  own  room.  But 
Ruth  heard,  called  out  peevishly: 

"Who's  there?" 

"Only  me,"  cried  Susan. 

She  longed  to  go  in  and  embrace  Ruth, 
and  kiss  her.  She  would  have  liked  to  ask 
Ruth  to  let  her  sleep  with  her,  but  she  felt 
Ruth  wouldn't  understand. 

"What  are  you  doing  out  there?"  de- 
manded Ruth.   "It's  'way  after  one." 

"Oh — dear — I  must  go  to  bed,"  cried  Susan. 
Ruth's  voice  somehow  seemed  to  be  knock- 
ing and  tumbling  her  new  dream-world. 


"What  time  did  Sam  Wright  leave  here?" 
asked  Ruth 

She  was  standing  in  her  window  now. 
Susan  saw  that  her  face  looked  tired  and 
worn,  almost  homely. 

"At  ten,"  she  replied.  "Uncle  George 
knocked  on  the  banister.'' 

"Are  you  sure  it  was  ten?"  asked  Ruth 
sharply. 

"I  guess  so.   Yes — it  was  ten.  Why?" 

"Oh — nothing  " 

"Was  he  at  Sim  lairs?" 

"He  came  as  it  was  over.  He  and  Lot  tic 
brought  me  home."  Ruth  was  eyeing  her 
cousin  evilly.    "How  did  you  two  get  on?" 

Susan  flushed  from  head  to  foot.  "Oh — 
so  so,"  she  answered,  in  an  uncertain  voice. 

"I  don't  know  why  he  didn't  come  to 
Sim  lairs,"  snapped  Ruth. 

Susan  flushed  again— a  delicious  warmth 
from  head  to  foot.  She  knew  why.  So,  he 
too  had  been  dreaming  alone.   Love!  Love! 

"What  are  you  smiling  at?"  cried  Ruth, 
crossly. 

"Was  I  smiling?  ...  Do  you  want  me  to 
help  you  undress?  " 

"No,"  was  the  curt  answer.  " Good  night." 

"Please  let  me  unhook  it,  at  least,"  urged 
Susan,  following  Ruth  into  her  room. 

Ruth  submitted. 

"  Did  you  have  a  good  time?  "  asked  Susan. 

"Of  course,"  snapped  Ruth.  "What 
made  you  think  I  didn't?" 

"  Don't  be  a  silly,  dear.  I  didn't  think  so." 

"I  had  an  awful  time — awful!" 

Ruth  began  to  sob,  turned  fiercely  on 
Susan.  "Leave  me  alone!"  she  cried.  "I 
hate  to  have  you  touch  me."  The  dress 
was,  of  course,  entirely  unfastened. 

"You  had  a  quarrel  with  Arthur?"  asked 
Susan  with  sympathy.  "But  you  know, 
he  can't  keep  a  wa  y  from  you.  To-morrow — " 

"  Be  careful,  Susan,  how  you  let  Sam  Wright 
hang  around  you,"  cried  Ruth,  with  blazing 
eyes  and  trembling  lips.  "You  be  careful— 
that's  all  I've  got  to  say.'' 

"Why,  what  do  you  mean?"  asked  Susan 
wonderingly. 

"Be  careful!  He'd  never  think  for  a  min- 
ute of  marrying  you." 

The  words  meant  nothing  to  Susan;  but 
the  tone  stabbed  into  her  heart.  "Why 
not?  "  she  said. 

Ruth  looked  at  her  cousin,  hung  her  head 
in  shame.  "Go — go!"  she  begged.  "Please 
go.  I'm  a  bad  girl — bad — bad!  Go!" 
And,  crying  hysterically,  she  pushed  amazed 
Susan  through  the  connecting  door,  closed 
and  bolted  it. 


{Read  the  next  instalment  in  the  July  Hearst's  ) 


Heart  of  the  Sunset 
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his  own  rough  clothes  became  painfully  con- 
spicuous by  contrast. 

He  did  not  linger  long  after  they  had  dined, 
for  he  wished  to  be  alone,  where  he  could 
reach  an  understanding  with  himself.  On 
the  steps  he  waited  just  a  moment  for  Alaire 
to  mention  if  she  chose,  that  subject  which 
they  had  still  left  open  on  the  night  before. 
Reading  his  thought,  she  said,  "You  are 
expecting  me  to  say  something  about  Panfilo 
Sanchez." 

"Yes." 

"I  have  thought  it  over;  in  fact,  I  have 
been  thinking  about  it  all  day,  but  even  yet 
I  don't  know  what  to  tell  you.  One  moment, 
I  think  the  truth  would  merely  provoke  an- 
other act  of  violence;  the  next  I  feel  that  it 
must  be  made  public  regardless  of  consequen- 
ces. As  for  its  effect  upon  myself — you  know 
I  care  very  little  what  people  say  or  think. 
Perhaps  time  will  decide  this  question  for  us." 

Alaire  watched  her  guest  until  he  had 
disappeared  into  the  shadows,  then  she 
heard  him  talking  to  the  mare.  Benito's 
words  at  the  rndeo  recurred  to  her,  and  she 
wondered  if  this  Ranger  might  not  also  have 
a  way  with  women. 

TJ  ICARDO  GUZMAN  did  not  return  from 
Romero.  When  two  days  had  passed 
with  no  word  from  him,  his  sons  became 
alarmed  and  started  an  investigation,  but 
without  the  slightest  result. 

Readers  of  this  story  may  remember  the 
famous  "Guzman  Incident,"  so  called,  and 
the  complications  that  resulted  from  it,  for 
at  the  time  it  raised  a  storm  of  indignation 
as  the  crowning  atrocity  of  the  Mexican 
revolution,  serving  further  to  disturb  the 
troubled  waters  of  diplomacy,  and  threaten- 
ing for  a  moment  to  upset  the  precariously 
balanced  relations  of  the  two  countries 


At  first  the  facts  appeared  plain;  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  had  been  lured  across 
the  border  and  done  to  death  by  Mexican 
soldiers — for  it  soon  became  evident  that 
Ricardo  was  dead. 

Of  course,  the  people  of  Texas  were  de- 
lighted that  the  long-delayed  hour  had 
struck;  accordingly  when  the  State  Depart- 
ment seemed  strangely  loath  to  investigate 
the  matter,  when,  in  fact,  it  manifested  a 
willingness  to  allow  Don  Ricardo  ample  time 
in  which  to  come  to  life  in  preference  to 
putting  a  further  strain  upon  international 
relations,  they  were  both  surprised  and 
enraged. 

Jonesville,  of  course,  could  think  or  talk 
of  little  else  than  this  outrage,  and  Blaze 
Jones,  as  befitted  its  leading  citizen,  was 
loudest  in  his  criticism  of  the  Government's 
weak-kneed  policy. 

"It  makes  me  right  sore  to  think  I'm  an 
American,"  he  confided  to  Dave.  "Why,  if 
Ricardo  had  been  an  Englishman,  the  British 
Consul  at  Mexico  City  would  have  called  on 
Potosi  the  minute  the  news  came.  He'd  have 
stuck  a  six-shooter  under  the  President's 
nose  and  made  him  locate  Don  Ricardo,  or 
pay  an  indemnity  and  kiss  the  Union  Jack." 

Dave  nodded  his  agreement.  "Yes. 
We'll  have  to  step  in  and  take  the  country 
over,  sooner  or  later.  But — everybody  has 
the  wrong  idea  of  this  Guzman  killing.  The 
Federal  officers  in  Romero  didn't  frame 
it  up." 

"No?    Who  did?" 

"  Tad  Lewis." 

Jones  started.  "What  makes  you  think 
that?" 

"Listen!  Tad  was  afraid  to  let  Urbina 
come  to  trial — you  remember  one  of  his  men 
boasted  that  the  case  would  never  be  heard? 
Well,  it  won't.    Ricardo's  dead,  and  the 
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The  Pasteur  Institute,  Paris,  where  the  ingredients  of 
Intesti-l^ermin  were  discovered. 

Famous  Scientists' 
great  discoveries  now 
procurable  in  tablet 
form 

The  world  of  science  has  long  known  of  the 
beneficial  effect  of  the  famous  Bulgarian  sour 
milk  ferments — has  long  known  that  the  Bul- 
garians themselves  attain  remarkable  ages  (fre- 
quently 125  years)  because  of  their  habitual  use 
of  sour  milk  as  a  food.  It  is  only  recently,  how- 
ever, that  the  active  principle  underlying  these 
ferments  has  been  scientifically  prepared  in  a 
form  that  makes  its  general  use  possible — and 
even  pleasant — 

Intesti-Fermin 


Tablets 


A  Typical  Bulgarian  Peasant 


The  offering  of  Intesti-Fermin  is  believed  to  mark  one  of  the  most  important  hygienic 
advances  of  the  last  decade.  The  ingredients  contained  in  Intesti-Fermin  represent  the 
fruition  of  many  years'  work  on  the  part  of  the  leading  scientists  of  the  Pasteur 
Institute,  Paris. 

A  Corrective  Food 

Intesti-Fermin  is  a  concentrated  corrective  food  tonic  derived  from  Bulgarian  sour 
milk.  In  the  lower  digestive  tract  it  directly  attacks  the  poisons  which  are  responsible 
for  the  gradual  breakdown  of  bodily  health  and  the  approach  of_  premature  old  age. 

Intesti-Fermin  tablets  contain  the  Bacillus  Bulgaricus — the  active  principle  of  Bulgarian 
sour  milk  ferments — combined  with  a  supporting  element,  Glyco-Bakter,  which  doubles 
the  efficiency  of  the  tablets  by  insuring  the  long  life  of  their  chief  ingredients  in  the 
human  system. 

The  development  of  Glyco-Bakter  and  its  combination  with  the  Bacillus  Bulgaricus 
mark  the  very  latest  achievement  of  science  in  its  ages-old  war  upon  human  ids.  In 
Intesti-Fermin  this  combination  has  been  scientifically  made  in  accordance  with  the 
precepts  and  instructions  of  the  bacteriologists  of  the  Pasteur  Institute. 

An  Aid  to  Efficiency 

The  use  of  Intesti-Fermin  as  a  pleasing  part  of  the  daily_  diet  promotes  physical  and 
mental  health  and  provides  a  truly  scientific  aid  to  high  efficiency  in  every-day  life. 

The  remarkable  benefits  derived  from  Intesti-Fermin  lead  many  users  to  think  it 
contains  medicinal  properties — whereas  it  is  not  a  drug,  but  rather  a  helpful  food  in 
concentrated  form. 

Ask  your  druggist  to  get  it  for  you;  or  $1.00  per  bottle  direct  by  mail  from 

THE  BERLIN  LABORATORY,  Ltd. 
Dept.  G,  225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


'Phone — Madison  Square  6062. 


Our  scientific  literature  sent  on  request 


Will  You  Trust  the  Judgment  of  60,000  Men? 

"Tried  and  found  true"  is  the  verdict  that  60,000  present  owners  of  Mullins 
boats  offer  for  your  guidance.  Every  one  of  these  men  banked  on  the  Mullins 
reputation — and  not  one  was  disappointed.  It  will  pay  you  to  buy  a  boat  with  a 
reputation,  because  you  will  then  know  exactly  what  to  expect  in  the  way  of  lines, 
speed  and  general  efficiency. 

W  MULLINS  BOATS.V 

are  designed  by  well-known  Naval  Architects  like  Whittelsey  of  New  York, 
and  built  by  the  largest  manufacturers  of  pleasure  boats  in  the  world. 
Powered  with  2  or  4-cycle  engines  selected  for  their  efficiency  and  adapt- 
ability. Every  Mullins  boat  is  thoroughly  tested  in  the  water, 
and  every  fault  corrected  before  it  reaches  the  buyer.  Mullins  big, 
interesting  Boat  Book  should  be  in  the  library  of  every 
lover  o  f  the  big  outdoors.  You  may  have  it  for  a  post  card. 

DEALERS : — You  will  find  the  Mullins  reputation  an  asset 
in  the  selling  of  boats.    Write  for  proposition. 
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"  Ignorance  of  the  law  excuses  no  man" 


THAT'S  LAW.  You  can't  always  "guess' 
the  law.  You  may  not  have  time  to  "study"  law 
Lawyers  come  high — especially  some  of  them 
BUT  YOU  MUST  KNOW  LA 

'THIS  splendid  little  handy  LIBRARY  OF  LAW 
*  prepared  for  the  average  man — the  business 
man — the  doctor — the  teacher — the  minister — the 
man  who  works  for  others — the  man  who  works  for 
himself — the  man  who  writes — the  man  who  has 
money  and  the  man  who  has  not — EVERY  MAN 
This  Library  is  a  work  to  read  at  odd  times  and  a  ref- 
erence work  combined.  The  language  is  simple, 
direct,  plain,  and  it  covers  every  subject  you  need 
to  know  about.  Here  are  just  a  few  of  them. 
"  Wills "  — " Mortgages "  — "Deeds " — " Farm  Laws' 
— "Landlord  and  Tenant" — "Leases" — "Copy 
rights  " — "Trade  Marks  " — "Part  nerships" — "Let 
ters  of  Credit" — "Trustees" — "Corporations"— 
"  Stockholders  " — "  Dividends ' ' — "  Marriage ' ' — "Pa- 
rental Relation" — "Employer  and  Employee" — "As- 
sault"— ■  "Defamation"  —  "Libel"  —  "Criticism  " 
"Self  Defense" — "Automobile  Laws" — "Patents" 
"  Contracts" — "  Fraud  " — "  Damages" — "Negotiable 
Paper" — "  Indorsements" — "Promissory  Notes" — 
"Checks" — "Bills  of  Exchange" — "Bonds"  — 
"Agents" — "Banks" — "Bankruptcy."  etc.     Also  ha» 

complete  series  ul  Legal  forms  of  all  kinds. 

HERE  IS  OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER 


splendid  set  ol  books,  so  we  are  not 
The  Tloapsn  \  z  ~  z  to  try.  We  want  to  send  you  the 
PlWtskilt  C*.  \  books  themselves — the  COMPLETE 
1127  P!b«  5m*t,  »  SET  ol  6  handy  volumes,  measuring 
6t  LooU.  Mo.  \  &%  by  4}4  by  %  inches,  so  that  you 
S^d^farcWi^tioo,  \  can  ^inine  all  the  volumes  and  de- 
wt  of  your  bsody  U-    \   0(16  for  »  they  are  just  the 

BR  ART  OP  LAW  in  iix  .  books  you  want — and  need- 
tiImh.  hniiud  is  Boeknua.  »  If  you  decide  to  keep  them,  just 
K  I  m>  wttaturf  vith  tL«  \  send  us  Si  as  first  payment,  and 
tookJ  L  wOl  Mad  yon  $1  u  »  fl  *  month  thereafter  for  b  months. 
trn  f»jmmt,  %o4  fl  a  month  \  But  if  jou  do  not  wieh  to  keep  the 
tsKrusrfWr  uril  the  special  price  ^  hooks  after  seeing  them,  then  you 
of  &  M  paid.  If  I  do  not  wish  t*  -  may  send  them  back  at  our  ei- 
keep  the  books.  I  will  notify  you  in  »  pwa  That's  fair.  Isn't  it  ? 
-  days,  and  hooka  ara  then  to      \        u  ■•  r  m  ■ 
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Other  witness  is  gone.  Now,  draw  your  own 
conclusions." 

"Gone?  You  mean  the  fellow  who  saw 
Urbina  and  Garza  together?" 

"Yes.  lie  has  disappeared,  too — evi- 
dently frightened  away." 

Jones  was  amazed.  "Say,  Dave,"  he 
cried,  "that  means  your  case  has  blown 
up." 

"I  sent  a  man  over  to  Romero,"  Dave  ex- 
plained further;  "he  tells  me  Ricardo  is 
dead,  all  right,  but  nobody  knows  how  he 
died,  or  why.  There's  a  new  grave  in  the 
little  cemetery  above  the  town,  but  nobody 
knows  who's  buried  in  it.  There  hasn't  been 
a  death  in  Romero  lately."  The  speaker 
watched  his  friend  closely.  "Ricardo's 
family  would  like  to  have  his  body,  and  I'd 
like  to  see  it  myself,  wouldn't  you?  We 
could  tell  just  what  happened  to  him.  If  he 
really  faced  a  firing  squad,  for  instance — I 
reckon  Washington  would  have  something 
to  say,  eh?" 

"What  are  you  aimin'  at?"  Blaze  in- 
quired. 

"If  we  had  Ricardo's  body  on  this  side,  it 
would  put  an  end  to  all  the  lies,  and  perhaps 
force  Colonel  Blanco  to  make  known  the  real 
facts.  It  might  even  mean  a  case  against 
Tad  Lewis.  What  do  you  think  of  my 
reasoning?" 

"It's  eighteen  karat.  What  d'you  say  we 
go  over  there  and  get  Ricardo?" 

Dave  smiled.    "That's  what  I've  been 
leading  up  to.   Will  you  take  a  chance?" 
"Hell,  yes!" 

That  evening  Dave  managed  to  get  his 
Ranger  Captain  by  long  distance  telephone, 
and  for  some  time  the  two  talked  guardedly. 
When  Dave  rang  off  they  had  come  to  a 
thorough  understanding. 

It  had  been  an  easy  matter  for  Jose 
Sanchez  to  secure  a  leave  of  absence  from 
Las  Palmas,  especially  since  Benito  was  not 
a  little  interested  in  the  unexplained  disap- 
pearance of  Panfilo,  and  work  was  light  at 
this  time.  Benito  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  mention  the  horse-breaker's  journey  to  his 
employer;  so  that  Alaire  knew  nothing  what- 
ever about  the  matter  until  Jose  himself 
asked  to  see  her  on  a  matter  of  importance. 

The  man  had  ridden  hard  most  of  the  pre- 
vious night  and  his  excitement  was  patent. 
Even  before  he  spoke  Alaire  realized  that 
Panrilo's  fate  was  known  to  him,  and  she 
decided  swiftly  that  there  must  be  no  further 
concealment. 

It  was  a  trying  situation;  in  spite  of  her 
brave  beginning  Alaire  was  tempted  to  send 
the  Mexican  on  to  Jonesville,  there  to  receive 
an  explanation  directly  from  David  Law 
himself;  but  such  a  course  she  dared  not 
risk.  Jos6  was  indeed  half-crazed  and  at  this 
moment  quite  irresponsible;  if  he  met  Dave, 
terrible  consequences  would  surely  follow. 
Accordingly,  it  was  with  a  peculiar,  appre- 
hensive flutter  in  her  breast  that  Alaire  real- 
ized the  crisis  had  come.  Heretofore  she  had 
blamed  Law,  but  now,  oddly  enough,  she 
found  herself  interested  in  defending  him. 
As  calmly  as  she  could,  she  related  all  that 
had  led  up  to  the  tragedy,  while  Jose  listened 
with  eyes  wide  and  mouth  open.  Then  turn- 
ing away,  he  said,  without  meeting  his  em- 
ployer's eyes,  "I  would  like  to  draw  my 
money." 

"  Very  well.  I  am  sorry  to  have  you  leave 
Las  Palmas,  for  I  have  regarded  you  as  one 
of  my  gcnlc."    Jose's  face  remained  stony. 

"What  do  you  intend  to  do?"  asked  she. 

The  fellow  shrugged.  "Quien  sabel  Per- 
haps I  shall  go  to  my  General  Longorio. 
He  is  in  Romero,  just  across  the  river." 

As  Alaire  watched  him  ride  away  with 
never  a  backward  glance  she  decided  that 
sin-  must  lose  no  lime  in  apprising  the  Ran- 
ger of  this  new  condition  of  affairs. 

She  drove  her  automobile  to  Jonesville 
that  afternoon,  more  worried  than  she  tared 
to  admit. 

Law  was  nowhere  in  town,  and  so,  in  spite 
of  her  reluctance  Alaire  was  forced  to  look 
for  him  il  the  Jones'  home.  As  she  had 
never  tailed  upon  I'aloma  and  hail  made  it 
almost  impossible  for  the  girl  to  visit  Las 
I'.dma  ,  the  Hireling  of  the  two  women  was 
somewhat  formal,  lint  no  one  could  long 
remain  slifT  or  constrained  with  Paloma 
Join  ,  the  j'irl  had  a  dirctlness  of  manner 
ari'l  an  hone  I   friendly  smile  thai  simply 

would  do)  be  denied.  Herdelighl  that  Alaire 

bad  i  ohm-  lo  M-f  her,  pleased  and  .shamed  the 
>  ld<  r  woman,  who  hesitatingly  t onfessed  (he 
objei  I  o(  her  visit. 

Oh,  I  thought  you  were  tailing  on  me." 
Paloma  pouted  her  pretty  \i\n.  "Dave  isn't 
lure  lit-  and  father  have  gone  away" 
A  little-  junker  of  a|ipfchi-risioii  appeared 
upon  ber  brow. 


"  I  must  get  word  to  him  at  once." 

It  needed  no  close  observation  to  discover 
the  concern  in  Paloma's  eyes;  Alaire  told  her 
story  quickly.  "Mr.  Law  must  be  warned 
right  away,"  she  added,  "for  the  man  is 
capable  of  anything." 

Paloma  nodded.  "Dave  told  us  how  he 
had  killed  Panfilo— "  She  hesitated,  and 
then  cried  impulsively:  "Mrs.  Austin,  I'm 
going  lo  confess  something— I've  got  to  tell 
somebody  or  I'll  burst.  I  was  walking  the 
floor  when  you  came.  Well,  Dad  and  Dave 
have  completely  lost  their  wits.  They  have 
gone  across  the  river— to  get  Ricardo  Guz 
man's  body." 

"  When  did  they  go?  Tell  me  everything." 

"They  left  an  hour  ago  in  my  machine, 
with  two  Mexicans  to  help  them.  They  intend 
lo  cross  at  your  pumping  plant  as  soon  as  it 
gets  dark  and  be  back  by  midnight — that  is, 
if  they  ever  get  back." 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence.  Then 
Alaire  reasoned  aloud:  "I  presume  they 
chose  our  pumping  plant  because  it  is  directly 
opposite  the  Romero  cemetery.  I  could  have 
Benito  and  some  trusty  men  waiting  on  this 
side.   Or  I  could  even  send  them  over  " 

"No,  no!  Don't  you  understand?  The 
whole  thing  is  illegal." 

"Well,  we  could  be  there — you  and  I." 

Paloma  agreed  eagerly.  "Yes!  Maybe 
we  could  even  help  them  if  they  got  into 
trouble." 

"Come,  then!  We'll  have  supper  at  Las 
Palmas,  and  slip  down  to  the  river  and  wait." 

Paloma  was  gone  with  a  rush.  In  a  mo- 
ment she  returned,  ready  for  the  trip,  and 
with  her  she  carried  a  rifle. 

They  set  out  for  Las  Palmas. 

Jose  Sanchez  was  true  to  his  declared  pur- 
pose. With  a  horse  of  his  own  between  his 
knees,  with  money  in  his  pocket  and  hate  in 
his  heart,  he  left  Las  Palmas,  and  riding  to 
the  Lewis  crossing,  forded  the  Rio  Grande. 
By  early  afternoon  he  was  in  Romero,  and 
there  after  some  effort  he  succeeded  in  finding 
General  Longorio. 

"So,  my  brave  Jose,  you  wish  to  become 
a  soldier  and  fight  for  your  country,  eh?  " 

"Yes,  my  General." 

Jose,  told  as  connectedly  as  he  knew  how 
all  about  his  cousin's  death,  and  his  reasons 
for  leaving  Las  Palmas. 

Longorio  began  to  dress  himself  fever- 
ishly, muttering  as  he  did  so.  "I  will  permit 
Law  to  come  between  us  .  .  .  the  thought 
kills  me  .  .  .  you  bring  me  bad  news,  Jose, 
and  yet  I  am  glad  you  came.  I  accept  your 
offer,  and  you  will  be  my  man  henceforth 
.  .  .  but  you  shall  not  go  out  to  be  shot  by 
those  rebels.  No,  you  shall  return  to  Las 
Palmas  to  be  my  eyes  and  my  ears,  and  when 
the  time  comes,  you  shall  be  my  hands,  too 
...  I  shall  avenge  your  cousin  Panfilo  for 
you,  my  word  on  that.  Yes,  and  I  will  make 
you  a  rich  man.  Now  run  away  and  amuse 
yourself  until  dark.  Then  we  will  take  a 
little  journey  by  way  of  the  old  ferry." 

"It  is  not  altogether  safe,"  ventured  Jose. 
"  That  country  over  there  is  alive  with 
refugees." 

"I  will  take  some  men  with  me,"  said 
Longorio.    "Now  go  and  let  me  think." 

^LAIRE  and  Paloma  were  on  the  porch 
after  their  meal  when  up  the  driveway 
rode  two  horsemen.  A  moment  later,  a  tall 
figure  mounted  the  steps  and  came  forward 
with  outstretched  hand,  crying,  in  Spanish, 
"S(  nora!  I  surprise  you.  Well,  I  told  you 
some  day  I  should  give  myself  this  great 
pleasure.    I  am  here!" 

"General  Longorio!  But— what  a  sur- 
prise!" Alaire's  amazement  was  naive;  her 
fate  was  that  of  a  startletl  schoolgirl.  The 
Mexican  warmly  kissed  her  fingers,  then 
turned  to  rnjeel  Paloma  Jones.  As  he  bowed, 
the  women  exchanged  glances  over  his  head. 
Miss  Jones  looketl  frankly  frightened,  and 
bet  expression  plainly  asked  the  meaning  of 
Longorio's  presence. 

"You  surely  did  not"-  Paloma  swallowed 
hard — "come  alone?" 

"No.  I  jiave  a  duty  to  my  country.  I 
took  measures  to  protect  myself  in  case  of 
eventualif  ies." 

"How?" 

"  liy  bringing  with  me  some  of  my  troopers. 

"I  left  them  at  your  pumping  plant, 
s<  flora."  I'aloma  Jones  sal  down  heavily  in 
the  nearest  c  hair. 

Longorio  had  OOme  to  spend  the  evening, 
and  his  keen  pleasure  in  Alaire  Austin's  com 
pany  mailt-  him  so  indifferent  to  his  personal 
safely  that  nothing  short  of  a  rude  tlismissal 
would  have  served  lo  terminate  his  visit. 

Alaire,  loo,  had  a  further  tail  i-  for  worry. 
Of  late  Ed  Austin  had  grown  insultingly 
suspicious.    More  than  once  he  bail  spoken 


Corns  Are 
Out-of-Date 

They  Indicate  Methods 
Which  Are  Obsolete  Now 


Folks  who  have  corns  are 
folks  who  pare  them, or  use  liquids, 
or  some  other  old-time  treatment 
— ways  not  up-to-date. 

Most  folks  don't  keep  corns 
now.  When  one  appears  they 
apply  a  Blue = jay  plaster.  The 
pain  stops  instantly.  In  48  hours 
the  corn  disappears  forever. 

A  famous  chemist  found  this 
way  to  end  corns  without  pain  or 
soreness.  Now  millions  use  it. 
Fully  half  the  corns  that  grow  are 
ended  as  soon  as  they  appear. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  corns. 
You  can't  prevent  them,  maybe, 
but  you  can  remove  them  quickly. 
There  will  be  no  lasting  corns  on 
any  feet  when  all  folks  know  of 
Blue -jay. 
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15  and  25  cents — at  Druggists 

Samples  Mailed  Free 

Bauer  &  Black,  Chicago  and  New  York 
Makers  of  Physicians'  Supplies 


Go  Into  Business 
for  Yourself 

Why  work  for  others 
and  get  a  small  part 
of  the  profits  when 
you  can  work  for 
yourself  and  get  all 
the  profits? 

There  is  an  opening 
for  you  right  in  your 
own  vicinity  to  build  a 
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SUBSCRIPTION 
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The  work  is  pleasant 
and  the  opportunities 
are  big — bigger  than 
you  ever  dreamed  of. 

Write  to 

MR.  N.  TAYLOR 
%  HEARST'S  MAGAZINE 

119  West  40th  Street 
New  York  City 
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Message  From  a 
Pipe  Smoker  who 
Calls  Himself  a 
"Tobacco  Bug" 


A.  F.  Id  mis,  Pres.  P.  A.  Bkuis,  V.-Pres. 

J.  S.  Bf.mis,  Sec.  and  Treas. 
Jackson  Fiuke  Company 
Branch  of 
BEMIS  BRO.  BAG  COMPANY 
Boston  and  St.  Louis 

T<  lepraph  Adtlress,  Western  I'nion,  Jackson,  Tenn. 
Telephone  Address,  Jackson  5!)8  J.  B.  Young 

American  Express,  Bemis, Tenn.  Res.  Mgr. 

Bemis,  Tenn.,  March  16/U. 
Lab  us  &  Bbos.  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Gentlemen;  — This  morning  a  travelling  man  from 
Atlanta  was  in  the  office,  an  old  friend,  who  handed  me 
a  cigar,  ami  we  fell  to  talking  about  "smoke." 

lie  a>ked  me  if  I  smoked  a  pipe  and  I  replied  that  it 
was  my  steady  diet,  that  I  smoked  but  few  cigars.  He 
said  that  was  the  case  with  him,  and  asked  what  tobacco 
I  smoked,  and  I  replied,  "Kdgeworth." 

lie  nodded  and  smiled  and  said:  "I  was  introduced  to 
that  about  three  years  ago,  ami  have  smoked  nothing 
else  since:  it  is  the  best  yet." 

I  simply  mention  this  for  the  reason  that  it  seems  to  be 
the  same  story  everywhere;  once  you  smoke  Edgeworth, 
nothing  else  wilt  do. 

What  is  your  "Qboid"?  Is  it  higher  or  lower  grade 
than  Edge  worth?  1  mean  in  price — or  how  does  it  differ? 
You  can't  improve  on  the  Edgeworth  flavor.  I  am  sim- 
ply curious,  am  sort  of  a  "tobacco  bug"  anyway,  and  am 
always  experimenting,  but  "never  again." 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed)    B.  F.  Young. 

Have  you  been  introduced  to  Edgeworth 
yet? 

1  he  pleasure  will  be  yours. 
Your  name  and  address  on  a  post  card,  with 
the  name  of  some  store 
where  you  sometimes 
buy  tobacco,  will  bring 
a  liberal  sample  of  Edge- 
worth  Ready-Rubbed  to 
you  postpaid. 

Send  in  the  post  card 
and  ask  for  your  sample. 
To  say  "you  will  like 
it"  might  be  going  a  bit 
too  far,  but  the  fact  is 
that  practically  every 
person  who  tries  Edge- 
worth  smokes  it  with  a 
glad  -  to  -  have  -  met  -  you 
expression. 

If  you  roll  cigarettes, 
try  Edgeworth  that  way.  It  makes  a  tight, 
round  cigarette  with  a  refreshingly  different 
flavor.  In  a  cigarette  the  flavor  of  Edgeworth 
is  slightly  milder  than  in  a  pipe. 

Send  your  request  for  the  free  package  to 
Lams  &  Brother  Co.,  31  South  21st  Street, 
Richmond,  Virginia. 

The  original  Edgeworth  is  a  Plug  Slice, 
wrapped  in  gold  foil  and  sold  in  a  blue  tin. 
Edgeworth  Ready-Rubbed  may  be  bought  in 
lue  and  50c  tins  everywhere,  and  in  the  hand- 
some $1.00  humidor  package.  Edgeworth 
Plug  Slice,  15c,  25c,  50e  and  $1.00.  Sold  by 
practically  all  dealers  or  mailed  prepaid  if 
yours  has  none. 

The  writer  of  the  above  letter  asks  about 
Qboid.  This  is  a  granulated  plug,  cut  into 
cube  shape.  It  requires  no  rubbing  before 
being  put  into  the  pipe  and  is  guaranteed  not 
to  bite  the  tongue. 

To  the  Retail  Tobacco  Merchant — If  your 
jobber  cannot  supply  Edgeworth,  Larus  & 
Brother  Co.  will  gladly  send  you  a  one-  or  two- 
dozen  10c  size  carton  by  prepaid  parcel  post 
at  the  same  price  you  would  pay  the  jobber. 
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Solid 


ERASES  INK  QUICK! 

Like  a  Magic  Wand 
Solid  Gold      Sterling  Silver    Gold  Plate  Gold 

One  stroke  and  the  w.ong  letter  or  [ilot  ills-  P|a*e 
appears,  leaving  paper  smooth  and  clean. 

This  Flexible  Dia- 
mond lirusb  has  over 
10,000  Diamond 
Points. 
I  Reason." 

RUSH-ERASER 

De  Luxe 

The  First  Ideal  Ink  and  Typewriter  Eraser 
SELLS  AT  SIGHT 

Indispensable  to  Typists  and  all  users  of  pen 
and  ink.  Used  by  U.  S.  Gov't  Depts.  Fully 
Guaranteed.  No  Rubber,  Acids  or  Blades. 
Sent  prepaid  for  50c  (Gold  Plato)  with  name 
of  your  Stationer.  Side-line  men  please  write. 
Genuine  have  the  name  MBLSH  EIIASER" 
stamped  on  side. 

RUSH  E-RASER  CO.,  845  S.  A.  &  K.  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 
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'  of  Dave  Law  in  a  way  to  make  his  wife's 
late  crimson,  and  he  had  wilfully  miscon- 
,  strual  her  recital  of  L,ongorio's  attentions. 

Fearing,  therefore,  lhat  in  spile  of  Paloma 
J  Jones'  presence,  VA  would  resent  the  Ccn- 
eral's  call,  Alaire  strained  her  ears  for  the 
sound  of  his  coming. 

It  was  late  when  Austin  arrived.  Visitors 
at  Las  Palmas  were  unusual  at  any  lime; 
hence  the  sound  of  strange  voices  in  the 
brightly-lighted  living-room  at  such  an  hour 
surprised  him.  lie  tame  (ramping  in,  booted 
and  spurred,  a  belligerent  look  of  inquiry 
upon  his  bloated  features.  Hut  when  he  hail 
met  his  wife's  guests  his  surprise  turned  to 
black  displeasure. 

Thus  far  Alaire's  caller  had  succeeded  in 
ignoring  Miss  Jones,  and  now,  with  equal 
self-assurance  he  refused  to  recognize  Ed's 
hostility.  He  remained  at  ease,  and  appeared 
to  welcome  this  chance  of  meeting  Austin. 

It  was  growing  late  now  and  Paloma  was 
frantic.  Profiting  by  her  first  opportunity, 
she  whispered  to  Alaire,  "For  God's  sake, 
send  him  away." 

Alaire's  eyes  were  dark  with  excitement. 
"  Yes,"  said  she.  "Talk  to  him,  and  give  me 
a  chance  to  have  a  word  alone  with  Ed." 

The  opportunity  came  when  Austin  went 
into  the  dining-room  for  a  drink.  Alaire  ex- 
cused herself  to  follow  him.  When  they  were 
out  of  sight  and  hearing,  her  husband  turned 
upon  her  with  an  ugly  frown. 

"Ed!"  She  bit  her  lip.  "I'll  explain  every- 
thing, but — you  must  help  me  send  Longorio 
back,  right  away."  Glancing  at  the  clock, 
Alaire  saw  that  it  was  drawing  on  towards 
midnight;  with  quick  decision  she  seized  her 
husband  by  the  arm,  explaining  feverishly: 
"There  is  something  big  going  on  to-night, 
Ed.  Longorio  brought  a  guard  of  soldiers 
with  him  and  left  them  at  our  pump-house. 
Well,  it  so  happens  lhat  Hlaze  Jones  and 
Mr.  Law  have  gone  to  the  Romero  cemetery 
to  get  Ricardo  Guzman's  body." 

"  What?"  Austin's  red  face  paled,  his  eyej 
bulged. 

"Yes.  That's  why  Paloma  is  here.  They 
crossed  at  our  pumping  station,  and  they'll 
be  back  at  any  time,  now.  If  they  encounter 
Longorio's  men — you  understand?  " 

"God  Almighty!"  Austin  burst  forth. 
"Ricardo  Guzman's  body!"  He  wet  his  lips 
and  swallowed  with  difficulty.  "Why — do 
they  want  the  body?  " 

"To  prove  that  he  is  really  dead  and — to 
prove  who  killed  him."  Noting  the  effect  of 
these  words,  Alaire  cried  sharply:  "What's 
the  matter,  Ed?  " 

"Have  they  got  the  body?  Do  they  know 
who  shot  him?"  he  asked  dully. 

"No,  no!"  Alaire  was  trembling  with 
impatience.   "Don't  you  understand?" 

Ed  utterly  disregarded  her  question. 
Catching  sight  of  the  telephone,  which  stood 
upon  a  stand  in  the  far  corner  of  the  room, 
he  ran  to  it  and  snatching  the  receiver,  vio- 
lently oscillated  the  hook. 

"Don't  do  that!"  Alaire  cried,  following 
him.   "Wait!  It  mustn't  get  out." 

"Hello!  Give  me  the  Lewis  ranch — quick 
— I've  forgotten  the  number."  With  his  free 
hand  Ed  held  his  wife  at  a  distance,  muttering 
harshly:  "Get  away  now!  I  know  what  I'm 
doing.  Get  away — damn  you!"  He  flung 
Alaire  from  him  as  she  tried  to  snatch  the 
instrument  out  of  his  hands.  "You  keep 
away,  or  I'll  hurt  you,"  he  warned  her. 

"Ed!"  she  cried.  "Are  you  out  of  your 
mind?   You  mustn't  " 

Their  voices  were  raised,  now,  heedless  of 
the  two  people  in  the  adjoining  room. 

"Keep  your  hands  off,  I  tell  you — Hello? 
Is  that  you,  Tad?"  Again  Austin  thrust  his 
wife  violently  aside.  "Listen!  I've  just 
learned  that  Dave  Law  and  old  man  Jones 
have  crossed  over  to  dig  up  Ricardo's  body. 
Yes,  to-night!  They're  over  there  now — be 
back  inside  of  an  hour." 

Alaire  leaned  weakly  against  the  table,  her 
frightened  eyes   fixed  upon   the  speaker. 

"Yes!  They  aim  to  discover  how  he  was 
killed  and  all  about  it.  Sure!  I  suppose  they 
found  out  where  he  was  buried.  They 
crossed  at  my  pumping  plant  and  they'll  be 
back  with  the  body  to-night,  if  they  haven't 

already  "  The  speaker's  voice  broke,  his 

hand  was  shaking  so  that  he  could  scarcely 
retain  his  hold  upon  the  telephone.  "How 
the  hell  do  I  know?"  he  chattered.  "It's  up 
to  you.   You've  got  a  machine  " 

"Ed!"  cried  the  wife.  She  went  towards 
him  on  weak,  unsteady  feet,  but  she  halted 
as  the  voice  of  Longorio  cut  in,  sharply: 

"What's  this  I  hear?  Ricardo  Guzman's 
body?"  Husband  and  wife  turned.  The 
open  double-door  to  the  living-room  framed 
the  tall  figure  of  the  Mexican  General. 

(Continued  in  the  July  Hearst's.) 
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KASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  V.,  The  Kodak  Cily. 


Offer 


This  7x7  ft.  Wall  Tent 

Genuinefull-weight8  oz.  duck, 
complete  with  poles,  ropes  and 
pins.  Big  enough  for  4  boys. 
Fine  to  sleep  in.  Boy  scouts 
think  it  great. To  avoid  the  sum- 
mer rush  we  make  this  rock-bottom  offer  now. 

WM  n  u**m  «a  mm*  o  The  tent  offer  is  way 
MJ  ill  I  J  til  IIS  below  the  dealers- 
"    price.    Direct  from 


$475 


our  gigantic  factory  to  you.  We  guarantee  the 
goods  as  of  the  highest  quality. 

Write  for  Free  Camp  Guide 

Our  new  1915  Edition  Valuable  Catalogue  and 
Camp  Guide  is  now  ready  for  mailing.  It  gives 
you  the  fullest  camp  advice.  We  send  this  fine 
book  prepaid  if  you  write.  Send  for  it  today. 
(Canadians  must  enclose  10c  because  of  duty.) 

I      tTChannon  Company 

Dept.  A-124      150  N.  Market  Street       Chicago,  111. 
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I  BUILD  YOUR  BOAT 


$37.°° 


Enjoy  Boating  Charms 

You  can  do  it— it's  tine  exercise.  You  save 
2-3  in  price.  Brooks  System  makes  it  easv.  Only 
3  propositions:  (1)  we  sen<1  patterns,  (2) 
or  knocked-down  frame  and  patterns,  (3)  or 
complete  knocked-down  boat.  Illustrated 
instructions  always  included.  $3  00  and  up 
buys  patterns. 
Boat  Book  Mailed  Free — Write  today. 
BROOKS  MFG.  CO.,  7506  Brooks  Ave.,  Sa-inaw,  Mich.  buys  Wked" 

Originntors  of  the  Paitern  System  of  Boat    doWD  fraine  and 
Building—  The  Largest  Plant  of  its  Kind    Patte™s  for  23- 
in  the  World.  footer. 
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Look  at  these  bargains!  lypewnters  Re- 
built in  our  own  Factories,  and  guaran- 
teed for  one  year. 

Remingtons  $20  to  $55         Smiths  $18  to  $40 
Underwoods  $35  to  $60         Rovals  $25  to  $45 
L.  0.  Smiths  $30  to  $50         Olivers  $20  to  $35 
We  have  others,  of  course.  Send  for  catalog  de-1 
scribing  them,  and  adi  Iress  of  nearest  branch  office. 
American  Writing  Machine  Co.,  Inc.,  345  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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E.Rosenfeld  &  Co. 


Makers.  Balto  and  New  York  I 
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Here's  Your  Car 

No  matter  how  exacting  your  needs, 
among  the  Three  Regals  is  a  car  admir- 
ably" adapted  to  your  use. 

The  Light  Four — Regal — provides  you  a  hand- 
some streamline,  five  passenger  car— unusual  in 
size,  appearance  and  performance — but  light  of 
weight  and  so  economical  to  operate,  at  $650. 

The  Standard  Four— Regal— supplies  a  larger 
more  powerful  and  luxurious  car— the  standard 
in  size,  beauty  and  equipment  among  four 
cylinder  cars,  selling  at  $1085. 

The  De  Luxe  Eight — Offers  the  highest  develop- 
ment in  gasoline  motors — the  powerful,  flexible, 
balanced  eight.  The  smooth  vibrationless  oper- 
ation of  which  makes  a  ride  in  it  a  new  and 
pleasing  sensation  in  motoring— Price  $1250. 

All  these  models  are  five  passenger  capacity— fully  equipped, 
including  electric  lights  and  starter — have  crown  fenders, 
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that  would  endure  such  wretched  conditions, 
which  she  had  again  to  combat.  With  her 
tight  skirt  caught  up  even  more  lightly 
about  her,  she  crossed  and  perched  herself 
upon  the  soap  box. 

"  We  used  to  have  three,"  the  woman  added , 
tonelessly  "  When  Jim  had  a  job — but  that 
was  three  months  ago  He  ain't  had  noth- 
ing to  do  since  then — so — " 

Mrs.  Gresham  frowned  and  pondered. 

"Jim?  "she  repeated.  And  then,  almost 
accusingly:  "He,  I  suppose,  is  your  hus- 
band? Why — why  is  it  that  your  hus- 
band, Mr.  Peters,  will  not  work?" 

"Will  not  work,"  Mrs.  Peters  said.  "Will 
not  work!"  And,  turning,  with  slow  and 
ponderous  surprise  at  such  a  query,  "Why, 
it  ain't  that  Jim  WON'T  work.  They— 
they  just  ain't  nothing  steady  he  can  get  to 
do!" 

Mrs.  Gresham  smiled  mirthlessly  and  just 
a  trifle  unpleasantly,  much  as  if  sophistica- 
tion was  the  impulse  that  curled  her  full  red 
lips. 

"Oh,  I  see!  So  that's  it!"  she  intoned, 
if  anything  too  sympathetically.  "Just 
nothing  that  he  can  find  to  employ  his 
time?  " 

Mrs.  Peters  was  not  particularly  versed 
in  the  art  of  innuendo  and  inference,  but  she 
felt  and  understood  immediately  the  doubt 
that  was  hidden  in  the  words,  and  she 
stiffened  a  little. 

"Jim  ain't  a  loafer,"  she  stated  with  some- 
thing akin  to  spirit  in  her  listlessness.  "He 
had  a  steady  job.  He — he  was  making 
eighteen  a  week  reg'lar — and — and  then  the 
men  went  on  strike,  and — and  Jim,  he  stuck. 
He  didn't  strike  with  the  rest,  and — and  that's 
why  he  ain't  workin'  now.  He  was  a  riveter 
on  that  big  skyscraper  that's  going  up  down- 
town, when  the  riveters  quit  for  two  dollars  a 
week  raise.  They  told  Jim — the  builder  did 
— that  if  he'd  stick  they'd  give  him  twenty 
anyway,  when  they  broke  the  strike;  it  was 
a  hurry  job,  and  they  told  him  they  needed 
him  and  would  take  care  of  him.  And  Jim 
stuck — we  needed  the  money — and  the 
union  men  won  out.  You  see,  the  contrac- 
tors couldn't  get  experienced  men  in  a  hurry, 
or  something  like  that  I  guess,  and  they  had 
to  finish  the  job  before  next  Fall — or  lose  a 
forfeit  or  something — so  they  compromised. 
And  when  the  union  men  came  back  they 
wouldn't  have  no  scabs,  nor  non-unions,  on 
the  work.  So  the  builder — he  just  fired  Jim. 
He  said  he  was  very  sorry  to  do  it — but  they 
wasn't  anything  elsj  for  him  to  do.  He  said 
he'd  stand  to  lose  a  lot  of  money,  if  he 
didn't." 

"That  happened,"  she  asked,  eyeing  Mrs. 
Peters  steadily — "that  happened  how  long 

ago?" 

"Three  months,"  Mrs.  Peters  answered, 
"three  months  next  Sat'day." 

The  smile  came  back  to  Fanny  Gresham 's 
lips — came  back  and  curled  them  daintily 
from  white  and  even  teeth. 

"And  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  in  all 
that  time  your  husband  has  been  content  to 
remain  in  idleness?" 

The  pasty-faced  woman  was  bewildered 
by  the  undercurrent  of  inferred  contempt. 

"He  got  a  place  on  another  job,"  she  de- 
fended, "and  then  they  spotted  him,  and 
he  got  fired.  Then  they  listed  him,  and  he 
couldn't  do  no  more  riveting.  After  a  while 
he  got  a  job  hauling,  till  the  teamsters'  union 
found  him  out.  He  lost  that— and— and 
since  then  he  ain't  worked  much  at  all." 

Mrs.  Greaham's  soft  lips  compressed. 

"I)o  tloes  your  husband  know  anything 
about  bookkeeping?"  she  inquired  thought- 
fully, "or  shorthand,  maybe?  For  while  the 
latter  isn'1  always  essential,  it  is  quite  often 

required." 

Mr>.  Peters'  lips  tell  apart  slowly. 

"Jim  can't  read  much,  nor — nor  write 
to  account  to  BOthin',"  she  murmured. 
"  And  he  <  an'!  <  iphcr  at  all." 

Fanny  Gresham  sighed  and  bit  her  lips. 
Ii  nraa  the  usual  hopeless  incompetency 
the  same  utter  lack  of  ambition  necessary 
to  the  acquiring  of  even  the  essentials  for  a 
Life  of  industry! 

"I  must  go  now,"  she  said,  "but  you  may 
tell  Mr.  Peten  for  me,  please,  that  I  shall 
have  his  C&K  unde  r  <  onsidcralioii.    Ami  if, 

as  you  represent,  he  is  really  industrious 

and  desirioUS  o(  Iniding  work  to  do,  I  have 
no  doubl  we  may  suggest  somelhing." 

She  optned   her   bag  and   scan  lied  its 

compartments  througC  After  ihe  had 
twlo   leafed  through  the  sheaf  of  yellow- 
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backed  notes,  she  turned  toward  the  evil- 
odored  hallway  and  spoke  to  Krie,  the  driver. 
He  touched  his  cap  and  fished  out  a  dog- 
eared dollar  bill  and  gave  it  to  her — and 
Mrs  Gresham  handed  it  to  Mrs.  Peters. 

'"PHE  hands  of  the  little,  noiseless  desk 
clock  indicated  the  hour  of  eleven  when 
Mortimer  Gresham  finally  rocked  gently 
hack  in  his  deep-cushioned  swivel-chair 
and  heaved  the  softest  of  satisfied  sighs. 

Then  he  pressed  a  button  that  set  a  buzzer 
to  clamoring  in  the  outer  room  that  flanked 
his  own  warm,  gold  and  mahogany  office, 
and  a  second  later,  Higgins,  his  secretary, 
padded  softly  in. 

"Well,  Higgins,"  he  intoned  in  large  good 
humor,  "we  are  ready  for  them  now,  I  be- 
lieve. Quite — er — quite  an  assemblage  of 
our  complaining  employees  this  morning?" 

Higgins  commenced  to  knead  his  fleshless 
knuckles. 

"Yes,  sir,"  he  answered.  "I  should  say 
so,  sir.  Quite  a  handful  this  morning,  Mr. 
Gresham." 

Gresham  rocked  back  and  forth  in  the 
swivel-chair,  preoccupied  for  a  moment. 
"The  usual  parade  of  discontent  and — 
er — dissatisfaction  with  their  present  con- 
dition, I  suppose,  Higgins?"  he  suggested 
rather  wearily. 

The  slighter,  weazel- faced  one  coughed 
behind  a  deprecatory  hand.  "Quite  that, 
sir,"  he  admitted,  "quite  that  I  fear,  save, 
perhaps,  for  one,  sir!  It — it  would  have 
been  rather  monotonous  this  morning  but 
for  her.  She — she  has  been  waiting  since* 
nine,  sir." 

Gresham  twiddled  the  fat  cigar  between 
fatter  fingers  and  pondered.  "You  pique 
my  interest,  too,  Higgins,"  he  said  at  last. 
'T — I  would  suggest  that  you  send  her  in 
first." 

Higgins  bowed  and  effaced  himself. 

She  came  in  so  quietly  that  perhaps 
Mortimer  Gresham  really  did  not  hear  her 
enter.  The  head  of  Gresham,  Inc.,  often 
sat  apparently  oblivious  to  any  presence 
long  after  the  door  had  opened  and  closed 
under  Higgins'  hand.  And  perhaps  his 
start  of  surprise  when  his  eyes  did  finally 
fall  upon  her,  standing  silent  at  the  side 
of  the  desk,  was  one  of  real  astonishment. 

"You  are — are  you,  Mr.  Gresham?"  she 
asked  him. 

With  those  first  few  words  of  hers  Morti- 
mer Gresham  realized  that  the  difference 
in  her  was  deeper  than  surface  looks. 
Roughly  speaking  he  had  always  been  able 
mentally  to  herd  his  Thursday  morning 
o  one  of  two  groups,  the  class- 
lepending  entirely  upon  the  age 
and  Iooks  of  the  individual.  The  young 
ones — with  looks — were  quite  invariably 
bright-eyed  and  provocative  in  their  plead- 
ings; those  not  so  young — without  the  looks 
— less  entertainingly  assertive,  and  tire- 
somely  servile.  The  girl  at  the  side  of  the 
desk  failed  to  classify,  not  merely  because 
her  hair  was  parted  softly  across  her  fore- 
head, instead  of  being  bound  in  a  series 
of  elaborate  and  burnished  coils  about  her 
head,  nor  from  the  lack  of  cheap  and  gaudy 
trinketry  upon  fingers  and  throat.  It  was 
her  bearing  that  stamped  her — a  sort  of 
passionless  tired  directness  that  baffled 
digression  from  the  main  issue. 

"Mr.  Gresham,  of  course,"  he  stated. 
And  then,  not  to  be  outdone  in  directness, 
even  though  it  usually  pleased  him  far 
more  in  such  interviews  to  prolong  the  pre- 
face and  approach  the  business  in  hand 
with  considerable  delicate  finesse.  "You 
wish  to  see  me — there  is  something  I  can 
do  for  you? " 

The  girl's  grave  eyes  never  left  his  for 
an  instant.  Now  she  nodded  her  brown 
head.  "Yes,  there  is  something,"  she  said. 
"I — want  a  raise." 

Mortimer  Gresham  regretted  the  abrupt- 
ness of  it — disliked  the  lack  of  artistry  and 
all  that.  But  quietly,  as  was  his  custom, 
he  now  allowed  his  eyes  to  play  up  and  down 
her  slender  body,  seeking  the  usual,  too- 
obvious  details  upon  which  to  base  the 
merited,  not  unkindly,  chiding.  He  noticed 
the  clothes  she  wore. 

They  were  faultlessly  neat — and  per- 
plexingly  unpretentious. 

Almost  automatically  while  his  eyes  went 
roving  below  the  hem  of  the  skirt  he  be- 
gan to  swing  half  around  in  the  chair,  so 
that  his  own  feet  might  be  free  from  the 
desk.  But  after  one  glance  at  the  little 
worn,  flat-heeled,  blunt-nosed  brown  boots 
she  wore,  he  knew  that  there  was  no  excuse 
in  that  quarter,  either,  for  an  exhibition 
of  his  own  pet  proof  of  economy — his  heavy 
black-calf  shoes  that  were  seamed  and  worn 


and  a  trifle  run-over,  but  beautifully  polished 
and  bright. 

Mortimer  Gresham's  eyes  became  un- 
pleasantly narrower — narrowed  until  they 
were  almost  pig-like — as  he  swung  abruptly 
back  again  to  face  her.  The  benign  smile, 
too,  slipped  from  his  thick  lips  and  left  his 
pink  face  expressionless. 

"A  raise,"  he  in  turn  repealed  her  words. 

"May  I,"  he  went  on  after  a  moment. 
"May  I  first  inquire  your  name?" 

"Mary  Ryan,"  she  told  him. 

"And  position?" 

"I'm  at  the  ribbon  counter,"  she  said. 

"Salary?" 

"  I  get  five  a  week." 

"Hum-m-m,"  said  Mortimer  Gresham, 
and  stopped  to  give  it  thought.  After  due 
deliberation  he  proceeded. 

"Five  dollars,"  he  mused.  "Then — 
you've  not  been  here  long?" 

"Two  months,"  said  Mary  Ryan. 

He  brightened  immediately. 

"Why,  of  course,"  he  exclaimed.  "I 
see — I  see!  Nothing  at  all  but  a  pardonable 
mistake  on  your  part,  Miss  Ryan — a  very 
pardonable  misunderstanding  of  our  system 
here,  and  very  easily  explained.  Let  me 
make  it  clear  for  you.  Any  addition  to 
our  staff  is  always  taken  on  for  a  period  of 
trial.  We  are,  I  like  to  believe,  something 
in  the  nature  of  one  big  family,  and  this 
rule  of  probation  was  first  adopted  merely 
to  insure  our  continued  congeniality  and 
er — lack  of  discord.  After  three  months 
have  elapsed  we  always  raise  our  girls  to 
six,  provided  of  course,  that  they  have 
proved  themselves  faithful  and  proficient, 
and — er — desirable,  as  I  trust  you  have 
been. 

"I  understand  all  that,"  she  answered. 
"There  WASN'T  any  mistake,  either,  I've 
got  to  have  a  raise — not  a  dollar  a  week,  in 
a  month — but  three!  And  I've  got  to  have 
it  now!" 

"So,"  he  crooned  softly,  "So!"  He  ex- 
amined his  cigar  minutely.  "And  can  you 
give  me  any  vital  reason  why  such  an  in- 
crease should  be  granted?" 

"Because,"  she  told  him  monotonously, 
"because  I  can't  live  on  any  less." 

"The  others  live  on  it,"  commented  Morti- 
mer Gresham,  succinctly. 

"And  I — I  could  live  on  it,"  she  answered 
him,  "if  I  wanted  to — live — that — bad!" 

Gresham  frowned  with  swift  disapproval. 
He  lifted  one  white  hand. 

"Please,  please,"  he  interrupted,  "I  do 
not  care  to  go  into  a  discussion  of  personal 
desires,  or — er  morals.  They  could  not, 
I  am  sure,  possibly  interest  me.  The  strain 
of  listening  once  a  week  to  an  endless  tale 
of  discontent  and  dissatisfaction  is  more 
than  enough.  And  if  there  is  nothing 
else — "  His  hand,  moving  toward  the 
button,  finished  the  suggestion. 

And  then  Mary  Ryan's  little  fists  came 
up,  clenched  at  her  sides;  her  head  crept 
forward.  She  rasped:  "Say,  do  you  think  I 
expected  to  get  it,  when  I  came  in?"  She 
stopped  to  laugh  shrilly  off-key  in  his  face. 

"I  came  in  to  ask  you  because  I  hated  to 
quit  till  I  was  sure  I  was  licked,"  she  rushed 
on  in  little  more  than  a  whisper.  "I  hated 
to  quit!  But  when  I'm  beat,  I  know  I'm 
beat — and  it's  the  count  right  for  me!  I — I 
suppose  any  man  can  beat  a  woman— in 
a  fight — when  he  tries  hard  enough. 

"Three  dollars!"  she  spat  at  him  again. 
"And  the  others  live  on  it,  do  they?  They 
starve!  And  some  of  'em  don't  have  to 
starve.  They  live — and  I  guess  I  could — 
if  I  wanted  to  live  that  much!  But  I  don't. 
I'd  rather  die  and  STAY  DEAD  than  die 
— and  keep  on  living!  Do  you  get  me — do 
you  get  me,  Mr.  Gresham? 

"Because  this  is  'curtain'  for  Mary 
Ryan,"  she  slurred,  "and  I — er — want  to 
— er — make  myself  quite  clear.  You  win 
—you  win  in  a  walk,  Mr.  Gresham!  And, 
if  I  may  say  so — er — to  hell  with  your  six 
a  week!" 

His  fat  finger  found  the  button  then  and 
set  the  buzzer  to  clamoring  in  the  outer 
office.  But  she  had  already  wheeled  toward 
the  door  and  left  the  room. 

Of  all  the  customs  which  Mortimer  Gres- 
ham observed,  that  one  of  dining  strictly 
en  famille  on  Thursdays  was  perhaps  the 
most  commented  upon  as  charmingly  cozy 
and  old-fashioned.  It  smacked  of  a  quite 
out-of-date  sentimentality,  even  though 
the  rule  had  first  sprung  from  Mortimer 
Gresham's  soundly  conservative  and  com- 
mon-sense way  of  viewing  things. 

Even  back  at  the  very  outset,  when 
Fanny  Gresham's  Thursday  activities  had 
been  more  of  a  novelty  and  less  of  an  ac- 
cepted duty,  which  neither  season  nor  society 


Why  Aren't  Stenographers 
Better  Paid? 


Put    All    This  Money  Intc 
Their  Pockets 

Here  are  a  few  examples  of  how  the  New 
Way  in  Typewriting  has  already  resulted 
in  increased  pay.  Letters  from  these  stu- 
l.  hi  a  and  from  hundreds  of  others  will  be 
found  in  the  free  book.  What  it  has  done 
for  them  it  will  do  for  you. 

Raise  I  st  Yor 

J.  H.  Krull 
O  H.  Hunter 
S  Shainin 
W.n-ic  Parker 
A  li  t  iardin 
E.  Stoneman 
Richard  Clar 
Neil  C.  Cross 
R.  L.  Rankin 


Why  arc  most  stenographers  getting  only  $8  to 
$15  a  week — while  others  get  #25,  $30,  $40  and 
even  $50? 

Eight  words  tell  the  story.  It's  nothing  in  the 
world  but  LACK  OF  SPEED  AND  ACCURACY 
ON  THE  TYPEWRITER  that  is  keeping  salaries 
down — that  is  robbing  most  stenographers  of  the 
pay  they  ought  to  get.  Think  a  minute.  What  is 
a  stenographer  paid  for?  Isn't  it  for  a  finished 
product — for  the  quality  and  quantity  of  letters 
or  other  typewritten  matter  you  can  turn  out  in 
a  day? 

No  matter  how  good  you  are  at  shorthand,  you 
can  never  expect  much  increase  in  pay  until  you 
get  speed — real  speed — and    accuracy  on  the 

typewriter. 

The  demand  for  stenographers  who  are  expert 
typists  is  constantly  growing.  Business  today  is 
on  the  alert  as  never  before — efficiency  is  the  cry. 
Business  men  are  tired  of  slow,  bungling  type- 
writing. They  want  rapid,  accurate  work  that  is 
up  to  the  efficiency  standards  reached  in  other 
lines.  And  they  are  willing  to  pay  big  salaries  to 
get  it,  because  it  is  economy  to  do  so. 

The  New  Way  in 
Typewriting 

100  Words  a  Minute  Blindfolded!  Easy  for  Every  Operator! 

A  wonderful  new  method  of  acquiring  skill  on  the  type-  Middle-aged  men  and  women  who  had  never  written  save 

writer  has  been  discovered.  It  is  as  different  from  the  old  with  one  finger  on  each  hand — others  who  had  never  used  a 

touch  systems  as  day  is  from  night.    Almost  instantly  it  machine  at  all  before; — quickly  become  experts  and  are 

has  revolutionized  the  whole  typewriting  situation.  able  to  work  with  the  speed  and  accuracy  of  the  hitherto 

Already  thousands  of  stenographers  and  other  type-  sifted  few. 

writer  users  who  never  exceeded  thirty  to  forty  words  A  .  _  .  - 

a  minute,  are  writing  80  to  100  words  with  half  the  effort  Amazing  rree    1  rial  Otter 

and  with  infinitely  greater  accuracy  than  they  ever  could  So  overwhelming  has  been  the  success  of  this  easy  new  way 

uetore.  jn  typewriting,  that  we  are  now  offering  the  entire  Course 

And  the  wonderful  thing  about  it  is  that  just  this  kind  by  which  it  is  taught,  on  trial!  We  give  you  an  absolute 

of  ability  is  possible  to  you — to  every  operator.    For  guarantee  to  bring  you  both  expert  speed  and  accuracy,  and 

the  new  way  of  training  simply  inevitably  develops  unless  you  are  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  results  in  both 

this  magnificent  ability  in  every  case.  respects,  the  Course  will  cost  you  not  one  cent.    We  let 

you  be  the  judge.    The  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  you 

Nothing  Else  Like  It  Pay  tne  smau<  sum  asked  rests  entirely  with  you. 

Don't  confuse  this  new  way  in  typewriting  with  any  <±ftJP=icr*»  Rnnlf  nf  InfnrmAfinn 
system  of  the  oast.    There  has  never  been  anything  like      **0-I~age  DOOK  Or  inrormdUOn 

it  before.    It  is  the  greatest  step  in  typewriting  since  We  cannot  announce  here  the  secret  principle  of  this  new 

the  typewriter  itself  was  invented — already  its  success  method.  But  we  have  prepared  a  book  which  tell 

has  become  nation-wide.  all  about  it  in  complete  detail,  which  is  free  to 

Among  the  thousands  of  operators  who  have  taken  up  those  interested   It  is  a  big  48-page  book,  brimful 

this  system,  are  hundreds  of  graduates  of  business  col-  of  eye-opening  ideas  and  valuable  information, 

leges  and  special  typewriting  courses— many  were  so-  If  you  are  ambitious  to  get  ahead — if  yc" 

called  touch  writers — yet  there  has  not  been  a  single  want  to  make  your  work  easier — if  you 

one  who  hasn't  doubled  or  trebled  his  or  her  speed  and  want  to  put  more  money  in  your  pay 

accuracy,  and  the  salaries  have  been  increased  in  pro-  envelope — don't  wait  a  single 


ute  before  sending  for  this  book 
of  information  and  proof. 

Thia  new  method  ia  bringing  such  mar* 
velloua  results  to  others — ie  proving 
itself  to  be  60  eure  a 
quickly     increasing  ealai 
—that  you  will  bo  doiug 
yourself  a  tig  injustice 

Anyone  can  learn  it  at  home,  in  spare  time,  in  a  few  short  if  you  fail  to  write  tor  J^BP  Name 
weeks.    And  the  work  is  simply  fascinating — it's  more  it  at  once.  Tear  off 

the  coupon 
before 


portion. 

Easy  For  Every  Operator 

Like  every  great  idea,  the  secret  of  this  new  method  is 
so  simple  that  you  wonder  why  it  wasn't  thought  of  be- 
fore.   Yet  it  is  simply  amazing  in  its  results. 


like  a  game  than  anything. 

All  Typewriter  Users  Benefit 

The  New  Way  in  Typewriting  is  not  for  stenographers 
alone. 

We  are  teaching  it  to  ministers,  lawyers,  reporters,  adver- 
tising men,  writers,  business  men — to  men  and  women  in 
every  profession  who  use  the  typewriter. 


send  me 
your  free 
book  about 
the  New  Way 
in  Typewriting. 
This  incurs  no  obli- 
gation on  my  part. 


turn 
p»ge, 


Address 


MAIL  to  THE  TULLOSS  SCHOOL 

3086  College  Hill,  Springfield,  Ohio 


UTOCICX 

and  ' 

BONDS 


78* 


1 


Our  Convenient  § 

Partial 

Payment  | 

Plan  J 

enables  you  to  buy  n 

dividend  paying  m 

Stocks  and  Bonds  In  m 

any  amount — one,  g 

I  Ave,  ten,  seventeen,  forty — by  making  a  small  first  g 

a  payment  and  balance  In  monthly  Installments,  de-  m 

I  pending  upon  what  you  can  afford  to  pay — $5,  $10,  B 

1  S25,  $40,  $75.     You  receive  all  dividends  while  g 

i  completing  payments  and  may  sell  securities  at  any  m 
|  time  to  take  advantage  of  rise  in  market. 

|  Free  Booklet  H.  4  "The  Partial  Payment  Plan"  jj 

1  Gives  full  information  of  this  method  which  appeals  1 

|  to  thrifty  men  and  women  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  jj 

|  Sheldon,  Morgan  &  Co.,  £J{y$?<%y  | 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
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SEXOLOGYn 

by  William  H.  Walling,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  \ 
imparts  in  a  clear  wholesome  5 
way ,  in  one  volume : 
Knowledge  a  Young  Man  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Have.  S 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have.  ; 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Imparl  to  His  Son.  J 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have.  5 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have.  5 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
J  All  in  one  volume.  Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have.  S 
J     Illustrated.     Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter.  ; 
%  $2.00  postpaid  Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have. 
|  Write  for  "Other  People's  Opinions"  and  Table  of  Contents.  J 

3  PURITAN  PUB.  CO.,  794  PERRY  BUILDING,  PHILA.,  PA.  \ 
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$100  Bonds 

on  Chicago  Property 

Netting  6% 

Secured  by  first  mortgage  upon 
land  and  new,  modern,  well- 
located,  3-story  apartment 
building.  Our  recommenda- 
tion of  these  bonds  is  based 
upon  50  years'  success  in  han- 
dling securities  on  Chicago 
property. 

Ask  for  Circular  No.  882 U 

Peabody, 
Houghteling&Co. 

Chicago 


(Established  1865) 

10  South  La  Salle  St. 
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Hearst's  Magazine 


THE  TOWN  CRIER 


Agents  wanted 


Agents— A  Big  Summer  Seller — Something  New 
— Concentrated  Soft  Drinks.  Just  add  water — 
Delicious  Soft  Drinks  in  a  jiffy — any  time — any- 
where. Popular  for  the  home,  picnics,  parties, 
socials,  etc.  Guaranteed  under  U.  S.  Pure  Food 
Laws.  Lightweight  packages  by  Parcel  Post — no 
delay.  Enormous  demand — Agents  coining  money 
— SO  to  $12  a  day.  250  other  fast  sellers — all  big 
repeaters,  100  profit.  Agents'  Outfit  Free — Ter- 
ritory going  fast.  Be  quick — just  a  postal  today. 
American  Products  Co..  2214  Third  St..Cincinnati.O. 


Make  $21  Next  Saturday.  Brand-new  proposi- 
tion, patented  last  January.  Amazing  invention, 
compressed  air  washing  machine,  weighs  but  two 
pounds;  excels  work  of  high-priced  machines.  Cus- 
tomers excited;  agents  coining  money.  A  sale  at 
every  house.  Price  only  $1.50;  200%  proflt. 
Cleans  tub  of  clothes  in  three  minutes:  works  like 
magic.  F.  Hughes  made  S21  first  eight  hours.  No 
charge  for  territory.  Investigate.  Write  now. 
Wendell  Co..  S30  Oak  St.,  Leipsic,  O.  


Start  a  Cleaning  &  Dyeing  business  of  your  own, 
positively  no  capital  or  investment  required.  We 
do  all  the  work.  You  take  the  orders.  Big  com- 
mission. A  postal  will  bring  information,  or  send 
us  a  trial  order  and  see  our  work.  Co-Operative 
Cleaning  &  Dyeing  Co..  4.307  Broadway.  N.  Y. 

Own  a  Business — Enormous  Profits  Manufac- 
turing Inks  at  home,  spare  time.  Capital  and  expe- 
rience unnecessary.  Enormous  commercial  de- 
mand. Our  secret  formulas  and  sure  selling  plans 
insure  lucrative,  steadily  increasing  business.  No 
canvassing.  Investigate  immediately.  Particulars 
free.  A.  B.  Covert,  Secretary,  6935-6939  Kenwood 
Ave..  Chicago.  111.  

Agents  to  Handle  Exclusively  or  as  Side  Line, 
New  Accident  and  Health  Policy.  $5000  principal 
sum,  $100  monthly  for  accident  or  sickness.  All 
accidents  and  sicknesses  covered.  Premium  $10 
yearly.  One-half  above  benefits  for  $5  yearly. 
Underwriters.  Dept.  C,  Newark,  N.  J.  

Agents — let  us  show  you  the  best  paying  can- 
vassing business  in  the  U.  S.  We  have  it.  Write  to 
the  largest  makers  of  transparent  handled  knives 
and  razors  in  *he  world  for  proof.   Novelty  Cutlery 

Co..  113  Bar  Street.  Canton.  Ohio.  

Agents — Salary  or  commission.  Greatest  seller 
yet.  Every  user  pen  and  ink  buys  on  sight.  200  to 
500  per  cent,  proflt.  One  agent's  sales  $620  in  six 
days;  another  $32  in  two  hours.  Monroe  Mfg.  Co., 
X2s.  La  Crosse.  Wis.  

Agents — 500 '~c  proflt.  Free  Sample  Gold  and 
Silver  Sign  Letters  for  store  fronts  and  office  win- 
dows. Anyone  can  put  on.  Big  demand  every- 
where. Write  today  for  liberal  offer  to  agents. 
.:iic  Letter  Co..  402  N.  Clark,  Chicago.  U.  S.  A. 

Wanted:  Agents  for  complete  line  of  high  grade, 
fast  selling  Toilet  Preparations.  Liberal  commis- 
sion and  exclusive  territory.  No  capital  or  previous 
experience  necessary.  Write  at  once  for  special  offer 
to  agents.   The  Thompson  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Guaranteed  Hosiery  Manufacturer  wants  man 
or  woman  to  establish  permanent,  distributing 
route  in  home  locality.  No  capital  or  experience 
needed.  Liberal  inducements  for  all  or  part  time. 
'•  I'arker  Mills,  2733  N.  12th  St..  Phila..  Pa.  

Just  Show  Them — The  new  adjustable  floor 
and  wall  mops,  dustless  dusters  and  sanitary 
brushes  Sell  Themselves.  Big  line.  Big  profits. 
Agents  write  Silver-Chamberlin  Co.,  1-5  Boulevard, 
Clayton.  X.  .1.  

To  Bell  telephone  index,  used  for  advertising 
purposes.  Works  like  a  curtain.  Liberal  commis- 
sions. Big  seller.  Good  money  for  live  men. 
Raymond  Mfg.  Company,  12  Broad  Exchange 
Bldg..  Boston.  Mass.  

Agents  make  big  money  and  become  sak-s- 
uianagers  for  our  goods.  Fast  office  sellers.  Fine 
profits.  Particulars  and  samples  free.  One  Dip  Pen 
Co..  Dept.  22.  Baltimore.  Md.  

Agents  Wanted — To  advertise  our  goods  by  dis» 
tributing  free  sample  to  consumer.  90  cents  an 
hour.  Write  for  full  particulars.  The  Favori  Com- 
pany.  l'i;i  W'  -'  Street.  Dayton.  Ohio.  

Agents  make  :,<»>',  profit  selling  our  Gold  Win- 
dow Letters.  Novelty  Signs  and  Changeable  Signs. 
-  •  i  ',  !-..•>.  -  Knornioiis  Demand.  Catalogue'  Free. 
Sullivan  Co..  1239  Van  Huren  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Salesmen  wanted 


Traveling  Salesmen  Wanted.  Experience  un- 
l.irn  liig  Pay  while  you  learn  by  mail 
during  spare  time,  only  eight  weeks'  time  required, 
ooe  or  two  hours  a  day.  Steady  position,  easy 
work,  hundreds  of  good  positions  to  select  from. 
Wrtt«  today  for  free  book  A  Knight  of  the  Grip." 
containing  full  particulars  and  testimonials  from 
huu'lfil*  >.f  our  -t'irl<-;ii-.  who  an-  earning  liig  Sal- 
arlf.  I)         H  I'..   Niinorial  Salesmen'-. 

Training  Association.  Chicago.  New  York.  San 
Franc-tocO. 


Real  estate 


I*  He  Crazy?  The  owner  of  a  plantation  in 
MtntMipnl  is  giving  away  a  few  five-acre  tracts. 
Th.  only  <on'llllon  In  that  figs  be  planted.  The 
owner  nulla  enough  figs  raised  to  supply  a  Canning 
Factory.  You  can  secure  fire  acres  and  an  Interest 
In  the  factory  by  writing  Eubank  Farms  Company 
722  Keystone.  PltUburg.  Pa.  They  will  plant  and 
i  care  for  your  trees  for  f>  \i>t  month.  Your  profit 
per  year  Home  think  this  man  i. 
r-rtxy  ft*  riving  away  such  valuable  land,  but  there 


I  material,  cotton, 
»>t  Kail  and  Water 
<,'*A  supply  labor. 
.  ,<  n  by  Chamber  of 


Stamps  and  coins 


»M>  r.^l.l  for  Dollar  1 17  l  S    Mine,  »2  f.r  I'iOI 


MS  WANTED 


Firearm* — Old-time  and  modern.  Buy.  sell, 
«r*»  hang*  all  sort*. 

Stephen  Van  ItTwfv  Ivt, 
West  Orange.  New  Jersey 


Patents 


Patents  Secured  or  Fee  Returned.  Send 
sketch  for  free  search.  Our  four  books  sent  free. 
How  to  Obtain  Patent  and  What  to  Invent  with  List 
of  Inventions  Wanted  and  $1,000,000  in  Prizes  Of- 
fered for  Inventions.  Patents  advertised  free. 
Wanted  New  Ideas.  Send  for  list  of  Patent  Buyers. 
Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co..  764  Ninth,  Washington,  D.C. 


Patents.  Trade-Marks  &  Copyrights.  Our 
handbook  on  patents  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 
All  patents  secured  through  us  are  described  with- 
out cost  to  the  Patentee  in  the  Scientific  American 
— Munn  &  Co..  Patent  Attorneys.  094  Wool  worth 
Bldg..  New  York.  Washington  Oflice,  625  F  Street, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Ideas  Wanted — Manufacturers  are  writing  for 
patents  procured  through  me.  Three  books  with 
list  200  inventions  wanted  sent  free.  Advice  Free. 
I  get  patent  or  no  fee.  B.  B.  Owen,  56  Owen  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Photography 


50c  Trial  Offer  for  10c.  Send  one  roll  of  film,  any 
size,  6  or  12  exposure  (or  film  pack) ;  we  will  develop 
film  or  pack  and  make  a  total  of  6  pictures  from 
best  negatives  for  10c  (stamps).  Beautiful  10-inch 
mounted  enlargements  25c.  Price  list  and  sample 
print  free  upon  request.  Roanoke  Cycle  Company, 
Roanoke,  Va.   


Your  Photos  Enlarged,  25c.  8x10  made  from  any 
size  negative  or  film.  Films  developed  5c  per  roll, 
all  sizes.  Prints  3c  each,  2Kx3J4;  4c3J4x4M- 
Send  negative  and  get  sample  prints.  Free.  We  save 
you  money.  Anti-Trust  Photo  Supplies. 
M.  A.  Leese,  616  Ninth  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Have  you  a  camera?  Write  for  samples  of  my 
magazines,  American  Photography  and  Popular 
Photography,  which  tell  you  how  to  make  better 
pictures  and  earn  money.  F.  R.  Fraprie,  692  Pope 
Bldg..  Boston.  


Let  Shaw  do  it  for  you.  Expert  developing  and 
printing  returned  in  24  hours.  Write  for  free  sam- 
ple print  and  enlargement.  H.  Cobb  Shaw,  18 
Bowdoin  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Help  wanted 


Wanted.  Men  and  women  to  qualify  for  Govern- 
ment positions.  Several  thousand  appointments 
to  be  made  next  few  months.  Full  information 
about  openings,  how  to  prepare,  etc.,  free.  Write 
immediately  for  booklet  G-16.  Earl  Hopkins, 
Washington,  D.  O.  


Wanted — Men  and  Women,  18  or  over,  for  Gov- 
ernment Jobs.  $75  month.  Write  immediately 
for  list  of  positions  now  obtainable  and  free  sample 
examination  questions.  Franklin  Institute,  Dept. 
T  59,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  


Distributors  Wanted!  Good  Pay;  SteadyWork; 
giving  away  packages  Perfumed  Borax  Soap  Pow- 
der with  our  Soaps,  etc.  No  capital  or  experience 
needed.    F.  Ward  &  Co..  220  Institute  PI.,  Chicago. 


Government  Civil  Service  Positions  pay  big 
money.  Examinations  everywhere  soon.  Get  pre- 
pared by  former  Government  Examiner.  Write 
today  for  free  booklet.  Patterson  Civil  Service 
School,  Box  3018,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Instruction 


Learn  to  Draw.  Successful  Illustrators,  car- 
toonists and  designers  earning  $20  to  $100  a  week. 
Develop  your  talent  and  turn  it  into  money.  Our 
students  earning  big  salaries.  Send  sample  of  your 
work  today  for  free  criticism  and  big,  illustrated 
book.  Washington  School  of  Art,  954  F  Street, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Irregular  handwriting  changed  to  a  rapid  busi- 
ness style  at  home,  in  spare  time.  World's  best 
penman  teaches  you.  Write  for  free  Journal. 
!■'   Ii.  Courtney.  Box  Y  402,  Detroit.  Mich.  


Free  Tuition  by  Mail.  Civil  service,  normal, 
academic,  business,  agricultural,  English,  drawing, 
engineering,  real  estate  and  law  courses  thoroughly 
taught  by  mail.  For  "Free  Tuition  Plan"  address 
Carnegie  College,  Rogers,  Ohio. 


Motion  picture  plays 


Write  Moving  Picture  Plays— $10  to  $100  each 
Constant  demand.  Devote  all  or  spare  time.  Cor- 
respondence course  not  required.  Details  free. 
Atlas  Publishing  Co..  723  Atlas  Bldg..  Cincinnati,  (). 


You  can  earn  big  money  writing  moving  pic- 
ture plays.  Great  demand.  Send  for  free  book, 
valuable  Information,  special  prize  offer.  Chicago 
I'hoto-play  wright  College.  Box  278,  H.  It..  Chicago. 


Scripts  Wanted!  We  accept  manuscripts  in  any 
form;  criticise  free;  sell  on  commission.  Big  prices 
paid.  Don't  w.i  le  money  on  "  instructions."  Write 
us.    Story  Revision  Co.,  41  Main,  Smethport,  Pa. 


Women's  corner 


Ladles  to  Sew  at  home  for  a  large  Philadelphia 
firm;  g<xxl  money;  steady  work;  no  canvassing; 
send  stamped  envelope  for  prices  paid.  Universal 
( Il.  pt   !,2.  W  alnut  St  .  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


At  Once— Five  bright,  capable  ladles  in  each 
Hta"-  to  travel,  d.-monsi  rat.-  and  sell  dealers.  $25  to 
»vi  p«T  w<x;k.  Railroad  fare  paid.  Goodrich  Drug 
Co    Dept.  •.)<;.  Omaha.  Neb.  


Free  to  any  woman.  Beautiful  42-1'leco  Gold 
Decorated  Dinner  Set  for  distributing  only  3  do/. 
Free  i,,k.-(  of  Complexion  Sonp.  No  money  or 
esperienr.  ...••l-d.     !  .  I  j  rr<  II  Ward.  22(1  Institute 


llace,  Chicago. 


Typewriters 


Largest  Stock  of  Typewriters  In  America 

All  makes:  Underwoods,  Olivers.  Remingtons,  etc.. 

f.,ijrth  t'»  on.  half  nisnufa/'turiTs'  prices,  SI  . 
up.  rented  anywhere,  applying  rent  on  price;  free 
irl.il  In  tallment  payments  ir  desired.  Writ.-  f..r 
cataiflsnM  12H.  Typewriter  Emporium  (Kstab. 
,    ..-    ::i       W.-st  Lake  Hir.-.  t  Chicago.  Ill 


ns,  no  matter  what 
.1  terms.  Write  for 
17.    L.  J.  I'uubody, 


Books  and  magazines 


My  prices  on  magazine  subscriptions  will  sur- 
prise you.  A  postal  brings  catalog  number  6.  Il- 
lustrated book  combination  catalog  also  sent  if 
requested.  Morton  S.  Rutsky,  503  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York. 


Duplicating  devices 


$2.40— The  "Modern"  Duplicator.  30  Days' 
Free  Trial— 32846  Firms  use  it  to  make  50  to  75 
duplicate  ("Made  in  U.  S.  A.")  copies  of  each  Let- 
ter, or  anything  written  with  pen,  pencil  or  type- 
writer. Booklet  Free.  Main  Office,  J.  Y.  Durkin 
&  Reeves  Company,  339  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Miscellaneous 


Men  of  ideas  and  inventive  ability  should  write 
for  new  "Lists  of  Needed  Inventions,"  "Patent 
Buyers,"  and  "How  to  Get  Your  Patent  and  Your 
Money."  Advice  Free.  Randolph  &  Co..  Patent 
Attorneys.  Dept.  43,  Washington,  D.  O. 


DO  YOU  READ  MAGAZINES? 

Our  Big  Money-Saving  Club  Catalog  FREE. 
Write  TO-DAY.  Agents  wanted.  Write  for  full 
particulars. 

J.  M.  Hanson-Bennett  Magazine  Agency 
223  West  Jackson.  Chicago,  111. 


Spare  Time 
Dollars 


^JpHIS    summer  why  not  convert 
your  spare  time   into  money? 

There  is  still  some  excellent  open 
territory  where  we  need  active  rep- 
resentatives. 

If  you  are  now  employed  and  have 
a  few  spare  hours  each  week  we  will 
gladly  show  you  how  to  earn  extra 
money. 

Should  you  be  able  to  devote  all 
your  time  to  representing  us,  we  will 
show  you  how  to  build  a  permanent, 
enjoyable  business  of  your  own,  right 
in  your  own  town. 

We  are  now  showing  hundreds  of 
ambitious  men  and  women  how  to 
increase  their  incomes.  May  we 
show  you  ? 

No  money  needed  to  start  a 

Magazine  Subscrip- 
tion Business 

No  previous  experience  necessary. 
We  furnish  full  instructions  and  sup- 
ply everything  to  start  you.  You 
take  no  risk.  We  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility. 

Write  today  for  our  proposition 
before  some  other  person  is  appointed 
in  your  territory. 

Give  us  an  opportunity  to  make 
you  successful.  Address 

Mr.  O.  Taylor 

HEARST'S  MAGAZINE 
119  Weil  40th  Street 
New  York  City 


was  allowed  to  upset,  her  husband  ha/1  come 
to  insist  upon  that  period  of  rest  and  relaxa- 
tion from  the  day  of  nerve-fatigue. 

That  night  there  was  a  bit  of  fire  crackling 
upon  the  miniature  hearth  in  Fanny  Gres- 
ham's  [link-tinted  boudoir  when  her  husband, 
sleek  from  the  hands  of  his  man,  pushed  aside 
the  velvet  hangings  that  served  as  a  door 
and  entered.  Mrs.  Gresham,  her  hair  high- 
piled  above  her  faultlessly  piquant  face,  her 
throat  and  gleaming  shoulders  tinged  with 
rose  by  the  glow  of  the  flames,  was  too  en- 
grossed with  the  late  afternoon  edition  of  the 
paper  that  was  strewn  about  her  to  hear  his 
approach. 

But  when  he  padded  heavily  in  and  crossed 
to  her  side- to  let  one  big,  fleshy  hand  fall 
lightly  upon  her  shoulder,  she  lifted  her  head 
and  smiled  at  him  brightly  before  she  turned 
back  again  to  the  column  which  had  been 
holding  her  attention  so  closely.  Gresham 
consulted  his  watch.  There  were  still  a 
few  minutes  to  wait  before  the  curtains  in 
the  play-houses  down-town  would  start  up- 
ward, and  as  he  drew  up  a  chair  he  per- 
mitted himself  to  smile  at  her  childish  pre- 
occupation. 

Casually  he  picked  up  a  sheet  of  the  paper 
which  she  had  discarded  and  scanned  it, 
first  aimlessly,  and  then  with  a  suddenly 
awakened  interest  that  carried  him  beyond 
the  headlines,  which  had  caught  his  eye, 
into  the  body  of  the  paragraph.  It  wasn't 
much  of  a  sensation,  as  present-day  news- 
paper sensations  go — just  a  bald  statement 
that  one  James  Peters,  a  laborer  who  had 
been  denied  a  raise  in  wages  and  discharged 
by  Overman,  well-known  contractor  and 
builder,  who  was  rushing  to  completion  in 
record  time  the  large  Wellman  skyscraper, 
had  murderously  attacked  his  former  em- 
ployer and  with  a  brick  battered  his  head 
out  of  all  semblance  to  anything  human, 
before  interference  could  reach  him.  It 
wasn't  particularly  sensational  but  it  made 
more  than  the  usual  impression  upon  Gres- 
ham, for  he  had,  in  a  business  way,  been 
acquainted  with  the  victim.  He  struck  the 
paper  a  sharp  blow  with  his  knuckles. 

"There  it  is,"  he  boomed.  "The  same 
old  story  over  again!  A  man — a  captain 
of  industry — safeguards  the  success  of  his 
enterprise  by  weeding  out  the  incompetent 
and  refusing  to  be  mulcted  of  his  margin 
of  profit — and  pays  for  it  with  his  life!  If 
that  isn't  an  indictment  of  the  present  day 
conditions  against  which  capital  is  strug- 
gling, then  what  is  it?" 

His  angry  outburst  brought  Fanny  Gres- 
ham's  head  swiftly  around,  and  for  her  better 
understanding  he  read  aloud,  sonorously, 
the  brief  paragraph  of  James  Peters'  wanton 
act.  But  beyond  a  little  shudder  at  the 
horrible  brutality  of  it  all  she  gave  little  sign 
that  the  words  had  meant  much  to  her. 

"I  know,  Mortimer,"  she  murmured,  "I 
know!  There  are  so  many  similar  cases — 
so  many  harrowing  stories  in  the  papers  that 
sometimes  I  think  I'd  stop  reading  them 
altogether  if — if  I  didn't  know  it  was  my 
duty  to  do  otherwise." 

"Just  as  you  entered  I  was  studying  over 
a  particularly  pitiful  instance.  A — a  sui- 
cide I  am  afraid,  although  that  does  seem  too 
terribly  wicked  to  believe — a  girl  whom  they 
found  floating  off  the  docks  this  afternoon, 
named  Mary — Mary — " 

She  turned  back  to  her  own  section  of  the 
paper  and  searched  with  an  exquisite  fore- 
finger through  the  fine  type. 

— Brown  hair  and  eyes,"  she  read, 
"um-m- white  blouse  and  blue  serge  skirt 
— oh  yes — Mary  Ryan — just  Mary  Kyan! 
And  it  says  she  had  just  three  cents  in  her 
purse  and  a  slip  of  paper  with  her  name  and 
address.  I— 1  think  I'd  better  make  a  note 
of  it,  don't  you,  and  investigate,  next  Thurs- 
day?   There — may  be  something  I  can  do!" 

And  then  Mortimer  Greaham,  suddenly 
conscious  of  her  damp  eyes  and  the  quaver 
in  her  voice,  remembered  the  letler  of  his 
Thursday  evening  edict  upon  which  he  had 
himself  infringed.  lie  thrust  the  paper 
from  him  and  rose  to  lake  from  her  fingers 
the  ivory-backed  note-book  in  which  she 
ke|il  her  list,  meanwhile  casting  about  in 
his  brain  for  the  opening  line  of  a  joke  which 
he  had  heard  a  day  or  two  ago  and  pronounced 

particularly  good. 

But  the  need  of  thai  divertissement  was 
gone  before  he  was  quite  able  to  recollect 

it,  for  al  lilt:  moment  there  tame  a  discreet 
tap  at  the  door  and  in  response  to  his  wife's 

command,  Sands,  the  butler,  parted  the 
i  urtalns  and  stood  <>n  the  threshold. 

He  bowed  slillly  and  low,  and  smiled  with 

the  privileged  familiarity  ol  long  service. 
"Pardon,"  he  said  to  Mortimer  Greshama 

"but  it's  very  dose  to  the  hour,  sir,  and  the 
limousine  It  waiting,  sir,  below." 
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Don'tMout 


CuticuraSoap 

In  most  cases  when  assisted 
by  light  touches  of  Cuticura 
Ointment.  These  fragrant, 
super-creamy  emollients  do 
so  much  more  than  ordinary 
soaps,  creams,  etc.,  to  pro- 
mote and  maintain  a  fresh 
complexion,  clear  skin,  clean 
scalp,  good  hair  and  soft 
white  hands,  that  the  trifling 
extra  cost  should  not  pre- 
vent their  use  exclusively. 


#  SAMPLES  FREE  f: 

Although  Cuticura  Soap  and  Ointment  are  sold 
throughout  the  world  you  may  try  them  before  buy- 
ing by  sending  post-card  to  nearest  depot  for  free 
sample  of  each  with  32-page  Skin  Book:  F.  Newbery 
&  Sons,  27,  Charterhouse  Sq.,  London,  Eng.:  R. 
Towns  &  Co.,  Sydney,  N.S.W.;  Lennon,  Ltd.,  Cape 
Town:  Muller,  Maclean  &  Co.,  Calcutta  or  Bom- 
bay; Potter  Drug  and  Chem.  Corp.,  Boston,  U.S.A. 


(lid  we  wish  to  create  a  surprise  in  America, 
but  to  avoid  complications  with  Mr.  Charles 
Wyndham  in  London.  I  knew  he  would 
want  us  to  engage  a  singer  of  established 
reputation,  so  I  avoided  mentioning  the 
name  of  the  artist  who  was  to  have  the 
title-part.  Wyndham  was  quite  insistent 
when  I  met  him  in  London,  but  I  handed 
him  Audran's  letter,  which  proved  to  be  the 
magic  stroke.  Before  the  day  was  over,  all 
arrangements  were  made  by  cable. 

Mrs.  Carter  and  I  returned  to  New  York 
and  set  to  work.  I  adapted  the  operetta, 
which  was  considered  very  much  "off  color" 
in  Paris — in  fact  one  of  the  most  audacious 
things  ever  seen  there. 

On  the  opening  night  of  "Miss  Helyett" 
I  was  rewarded  beyond  all  expectations,  for 
Mrs.  Carter  scored  both  as  a  singer  and  a 
comedienne,  although  comedy  was  never  her 
forte. 

After  the  musical  comedy  had  finished  its 
run,  I  turned  my  attention  to  "The  Heart  of 
Maryland"  again. 

What  I  needed  most  was  "atmosphere"; 
so  I  decided  to  visit  a  Southern  town  and 
meet  some  typical  Southern  families.  Mrs. 
Carter,  her  mother,  and  I  went  to  Oakland, 
Maryland,  where  I  added  the  finishing 
touches  to  the  play.  When  we  reached  a  cer- 
tain point,  I  bade  my  associates  good-by  and 
boarded  a  train  for  New  York  to  make  an- 
other attempt  to  find  a  manager. 

It  seemed  strange  that  I,  who  had  placed 
my  manuscripts  so  easily,  even  securing 
advance  royalties,  should  meet  with  such 
flat  refusal  on  all  sides.  Every  manager  in 
town  had  refused  the  manuscript.  My  private 
possessions,  my  library  (containing  some  very 
valuable  historical  books) — my  few  antiques 
— everything — had  been  sold.  As  a  last 
economy,  I  decided  to  give  up  my  little 
office  at  Carnegie  Hall.  "This  breaks  the 
camel's  back!  This  is  the  last  straw!"  Mrs. 
Carter  said.  "Mr.  David,  I'm  in  the  way. 
They  want  your  manuscript,  but  the  fact  of 
the  matter  is,  they  won't  have  me.  You've 
kept  your  promise  and  done  all  you  could, 
but  you  can't  do  any  more;  let  some  one 
else  have  my  part."  It  was  a  case  of  the 
blind  leading  the  blind,  but  I  refused  to 
give  up. 

I  left  her  and  walked  down  Broadway, 
where  I  came  face  to  face  with  Paul  Potter. 
"Dave,"  he  exclaimed,  "I  was  looking  for 
you.  A.  M.  Palmer  has  been  very  unfortu- 
nate of  late  and  needs  a  play.  Read  'The 
Heart  of  Maryland'  to  him." 

In  less  than  an  hour,  Paul  Potter  and  I 
were  on  our  way  to  Stamford.  At  last  my 
luck  had  turned!  Palmer  accepted  my 
play. 

But  Palmer,  who  had  met  with  heavy 
losses,  postponed  rehearsals  from  day  to  day 
and  at  last  the  production  was  halted  for  lack 
of  ready  money.  Three  thousand  dollars 
had  been  spent  and  it  was  necessary  to  have 
twelve  thousand  more. 

One  evening  I  met  Charles  Frohman. 
"I'm  very  sorry  for  you,"  he  said,  "but 
Palmer  won't  be  able  to  produce  'The  Heart 
of  Maryland.'"  I  went  to  see  Palmer.  "I 
understand  that  you  cannot  produce  my 
play  at  this  time,"  I  said,  "but  in  justice  to 
all,  I  want  some  assurance  that  you  will  be 
able  to  produce  it  later. "  He  was  very  frank 
"I  should  like  to  hold  it,"  he  answered,  "but 
I  think  it  better  to  release  it.  Should  you 
arrange  to  have  it  put  on,  you  can  repay  the 
money  I  have  advanced."  Then  and  there 
the  contract  was  canceled. 

One  day  I  met  Mr.  Henry  Butler  in  New 
York.  He  suggested  that  we  interest  wealthy 
men  and  form  a  stock  company.  "But  let's 
try  another  plan  first,"  he  said.  At  this  time, 
three  enterprising  young  men  were  the  lessees 
of  the  "  Herald  Square  "  Theater.  They  were 
Charlie  Evans,  who  made  a  fortune  with 
Hoyt's  "A  Parlor  Match,"  F.  C  Whitney, 
and  Max  Blieman,  a  picture  dealer.  They 
opened  the  house  with  a  musical  comedy,  but 
wanted  to  produce  a  "straight"  drama. 
"I'll  go  down  and  see  them  myself,"  Butler 
volunteered,  "and  you  wait  here  for  me." 
He  brought  back  good  news.  "They  have 
confidence  in  you,"  was  the  cheerful  mes- 
sage, "and  they  are  willing  to  'gamble.'  " 

Blieman  called  on  Palmer  and  paid  cash 
for  the  scenery  made  at  the  time  Palmer 
intended  to  produce  the  play.  The  play 
was  to  be  the  opening  attraction  at  the 
"Herald  Square,"  under  joint  management. 

But  early  in  the  summer  Blieman  sent  for 


me.  "Whitney  has  cold  feet,"  he  remarked, 
"and  has  dropped  out."  "There  are  still 
two  of  you  left,"  I  answered.  Several  weeks 
after  this,  Blieman  sent  for  me  again  and 
this  time  he  was  in  despair.  "Charlie's 

dropped  out  now,"  he  said;  "but  by  I 

believe  in  the  play  and  I'll  stick." 

In  rehearsing  "The  Heart  of  Maryland"  I 
invented  outside  effects  resembling  the  sound 
of  moving  artillery,  the  tramp  of  hordes  of 
men,  the  sound  of  horses,  and  the  clash  and 
rattle  of  musketry.  These  details  helped  to 
fire  the  imagination. 

The  opening  took  place  at  the  "Grand 
Opera  House  "  in  Washington;  and  as  I  could 
not  get  into  the  theater  before  Sunday,  we 
we  were  not  ready  to  open  until  the  middle 
of  the  week.  We  practically  lived  in  the 
theater.  We  made  a  great  sensation  on  the 
opening  night,  but  Washington,  unfortu- 
nately, was  in  the  grip  of  a  financial  panic, 
and  the  houses  in  consequence  were  very 
poor — so  poor,  indeed,  that  Blieman's  pocket 
was  empty.  He  was  obliged  to  confess 
that  he  had  not  enough  money  left  to  send 
the  company  back  to  New  York.  So  here 
we  were — stranded — billed  to  open  in  New 
York  on  Monday  night  and  no  money  to  get 
there. 

Blieman  summoned  courage  and  made  a 
hasty  trip  to  New  York  to  try  to  raise  some 
money,  and  when  I  saw  him  in  the  evening 
he  was  all  smiles.  "What  do  you  think,"  he 
confided  to  me,  "I've  just  borrowed  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  from  'AT  Hayman  on  a  pic- 
ture worth  thirty  thousand."  Here  was  a 
boy  after  my  own  heart !  The  fifteen  hundred 
dollars  enabled  us  to  return  to  New  York, 
and  at  last  the  poor  old  storm-tossed  "Heart 
of  Maryland"  had  it's  metropolitan  opening 
on  the  strength  of  a  pawned  painting. 

Mrs.  Carter  was  the  sensation  of  the  sea- 
son which  opened  on  October  22,  1895. 

While  the  run  of  "The  Heart  of  Mary- 
land" was  in  full  flower  at  the  Academy  of 
Music,  "  C.  F."  came  to  me  one  evening  and 
asked  if  I  would  go  to  London  with  Mrs. 
Carter  and  open  at  the  "Adelphi."  I  was 
willing,  and  he  cabled  to  the  "Adelphi" 
managers,  the  Gatti  Brothers,  and  made 
arrangements. 

"Secret  Service,"  with  its  war-time  atmos- 
phere and  outside  effects,  had  been  played 
in  London  before  our  arrival,  and  unfortu- 
nately for  us  the  "edge"  was  taken  off  our 
play;  in  fact,  it  was  said  that  I  copied 
Gillette's  "thunder."  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
"The  Heart  of  Maryland"  was  produced  a 
year  before  "Secret  Service." 

One  of  our  greatest  champions  in  England 
was  the  late  Clement  Scott,  the  famous 
critic,  who  welcomed  us  to  his  home,  and 
introduced  Mrs.  Carter  to  the  artistic  world 
of  London. 

Just  as  our  run  was  drawing  to  a  close,  a 
play  named  "Zaza"  opened  at  the  "Vaude- 
ville" Theater  in  Paris,  with  Rejane  in  the 
title  part.  I  read  the  plot  in  the  London 
"Referee,"  and  according  to  the  criticism 
the  play  was  a  flat  failure.  But  I  liked  the 
story  and  felt  that  hers  was  a  part  for  Mrs. 
Carter.  Tasked  "C.  F."  if  he  had  heard 
anything  about  the  piece.  "Yes,"  he  said. 
"I  had  an  option  on  it,  which  I  have  for- 
feited. It's  a  failure,  I  understand."  Augus- 
tin  Daly  had  also  secured  an  option  with  Ada 
Rehan  in  mind,  but  he  too  refused  the  play. 
I  learned  that  it  had  been  hawked  about  the 
American  market,  and  was  rejected  by  almost 
every  manager.  But  I  was  not  discouraged. 
I  told  "C.  F."  I  was  going  to  Paris.  "If  I 
like  'Zaza,'  I'll  cable  you  to  get  it,"  I  said. 

The  next  evening  found  me  at  the  "Vaude- 
ville." I  had  my  choice  of  seats  as  the  house 
was  almost  empty.  As  the  play  progressed, 
I  found  myself  adapting  it  for  the  American 
public  and  before  the  curtain  was  down  on 
the  fifth  act  I  had  cabled  to  "C.  F.": 
" For  God's  sake,  get  it!"  The  answer  came 
back:  "Don't  worry,  I  secured  it  while  you 
were  on  your  way  to  Paris." 

A  few  days  afterwards  I  received  the  man- 
uscript of  "Zaza."  As  the  season  was  at 
an  end,  we  set  sail  for  America. 

As  soon  as  I  reached  New  York,  I  began 
preparations  for  the  next  season.  Patience 
and  perseverance  had  won.  Mr.  Frohman, 
in  the  height  of  his  power,  made  a  contract 
to  "present  Mrs.  Carter,  by  arrangement 
with  David  Belasco."  At  last  I  had  a  star, 
a  play,  and  a  partner  with  money  and  unlim- 
ited credit;  so  I  went  cheerfully  into  exile,  to 
adapt  "Zaza." 


This  is  the  camera 


(Actual  Size) 


This  is  the  picture  and 
this  is  the  price 

$5.00 

Premoette  Jr. 

Just  a  trifle  larger  than  the 
picture  it  makes,  it  can  be  car- 
ried in  even  a  boy's  pocket  or  a 
lady's  handbag. 

It  is  fitted  with  carefully  tested 
lens,  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  shutter, 
and  is  dependably  efficient  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  word.  Will 
make  pictures  equal  in  quality 
to  those  made  by  the  largest 
cameras.  So  simple  that  anyone 
can  make  pictures  like  the  above 
with  it. 

Loads  in  daylight  and  invites 
by  its  appearance  that  confi- 
dence which  it  fulfills  in  results. 

Prices 

Premoette  Jr.  No.  1,  for  2%  x  SlA 
pictures,  $5.00. 

Premoette  Jr.  No.  lA,  similar  in  all 
respects  to  the  No.  1,  but  for 
2^x4^  pictures,  $8.00. 

Premo  catalogue  describing  these  and 
many  other  models  at  prices  from  $1.50 
to  $150.00,  free  at  the  dealer's,  or 
promptly  mailed  by  us  on  request. 

Rochester  Optical  Division 

Easftman  Kodak  Co.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
 \  
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4 BIG  LUMBER 
SHIPPING  POINTS 

See  the  100  Modern 
Harris  Homes  in  our 
free  $10,000  Book 
Of  Plans,  shipped 
"  direct  to  you " 
from  our  four  big 
shipping  points  con- 
veniently located. 


BUYS  THE  MATERIAL 

To  Build  This  Harris  Home 

built  —  Guaranteed  Con- 
struction 
No  Shortage 
No  Extras 
No  Waste 


WRITE  TODAY 

We  will  name 
you  freight  pre- 
paid prices  on  every- 
thing—lumber, millwork. 
hardware,  plumbing, 
heating,  etc.,  that  will 
mean  a  saving  of  from 
one-thirdtoone-half-  . 
Upwards  of  20.000.- 
000  feet  of  brand 
new  lumber  is  in  our 
mammoth  stock  at  all  times 


rill  ship  without 


BUILD  YOUR  HOME  AT  THE  PRICE  YOU  OUGHT  TO  PAY 

23  YEARS  OF  EXPERT  PLANNING. 

Greatest  of  all  is  this  Harris  Home  Building  Plan,  a  truly  wonderful  offer — clean  and 
straightforward.   The  first  real  helpful  home  building  plan — the  opening  wedge  that  made 

it  possible  for  thousands  of  satisfied  Harris  Home  owners  to  realize  their  dream  of  years.  In  dealing 
with  us  you  reap  the  benefits  of  these  vital  essentials — 23  years  of  Expert  Planning,  Designing  and 
Close  Study  of  Economy  in  material  and  labor.  Through  all  these  years  we  have  maintained  with 
ease,  our  lead,  never  finding  it  necessary  to  recognize  competition.  Make  us  prove  this  to  your  satis- 
faction. It  won't  cost  you  a  penny  to  get  our  offer  now — today.  Our  binding  guarantee,  backed  by 
every  cent  of  our  ten  million  dollar  capital  stock,  gi  ies  you  an  iron  clad  protection.  You  can't  pos- 
sibly go  wrong,  for  we  take  all  the  risk — you  take  none. 

THE  DESIGN    The  Harris  Home  No.  161,  above,  is  a  perfect  combination  of 

I  — — ^— — — —  comfort,  convenience  and  economy;  modern  in  every  respect.  Six  rooms, 
1  bath,  large  closets,  pantry  and  modem  stairway.    This  is  but  one  of  the  many  splendid  designs  which 

1  can  be  carefully  studied  from  our  Free  Plan  Book  in  your  own  home  during  your  leisure  hours. 

%  Mail  the  coupon  below  for  your  copy  of  our  Plan  Book  today. 

I  THE  MA  TERIA.L    Knotless  lumber  for  all  outside  finish,  interior  finish, 

%  flooring  and  Cedar  shingles.    No.  1  Dimension  Lumber,  Ready-Cut 

%  the  Harris  Way;  all  glass  in  and  back-puttied — saves  time  and  labor.  Up-to-date  Antique  Cop- 
%  per  or  Lemon  Brass  Finish  Hardware.  Harris  Homes  are  architecturally  correct  in  every  detail. 
%  DF  A  KTQ  CD  CC  ^  e  vv*u  send  you  a  complete  set  of  blue  print  plans,  such  as  would  cost 
%  rL.f\lSO    r  IXLLiI.  you  from  $25  to  S100  if  d 


of  the  coupon  below  and  $1. 


n  up  by  any  reputable  architect,  upon  receipt 
We  will  also  include  along  with  the  plans,  free 


of  charge.  Specifications.  Material  List  and  a  guaranteed  delivered  price  to  your  station. 
If  you  decide  to  purchase,  you  will  be  credited  with  this  remittance  of  $1  on  your  bill,  so 
you  see  this  service  is  absolutely  free.  If  the  plans  do  not  suit  and  you  are  not  ready  to 
buy,  return  them,  and  50c  will  be  refunded. 

p/   _  r  •    _        J  H„nt!na     You  can  easily  install  your  own  heating  plant  and  plumb- 
riumoing  arm  ucmmg  ing  m;lterial  with  tlie  assjstance  of  our  free  expert  engineer- 
lg  service     We  show  vou  how  to  eliminate  much  of  the  biggest  expense.    Mail  the  coupon  for 
yourcopy  of  our  new  plumbing  and  heating  book.    Complete  bathroom  outfits.  $37.50.  Enam- 
eled bath-tubs  as  low  as  $13.  Warm  air  heating  plants.  $67.    Steam  heating  plants,  $85.  Hot 
water  heating  plants.  $95. 

 r»i.  Rnnfina     Our  new  roofing  book  is  full  of  practical  information.  Tells  you  the 

uauiy  i\uui  ins  correct  grade  and  style  of  material  adapted  to  your  particular  pur- 
.   -     '■   '  ■  .  i  bv  diagrams.   Biggest  values  ever  offered,  in  ready  roofing, 

t.m.  J'O-ooo  Plan  ^  metal  roofing,  siding,  ceilings,  etc.  Prices  represent  savings  of  from  1-3  to  1-2  in  every 
ll"-h-1lf  3190 »»-         instance.  Mail  coupon  for  FREE  copy  today. 

n_9JL,a  Mnl-or'inl     Mail  the  coupon  today  for  our  200-page  building  ma- 
Duuaing  mmmuM  terial  D00k.  replete  with  bargains  in  lumber,  doors,  win- 
VB,  millwork,  paint,  roofing,  plumbing,  hardware,  lighting  fixtures,  mantels, 
grates,  color  mades — in  fact,  everything  in  structural  materials  for  the  construc- 
tion'of  any  building.   Substantial  savings  evident  in  every  instance. 


Mail  Coupon 
Below  Today 


Dept.  CF  150 
Harris  Bros. 
Co. 


Same 


OUR   EVERY   TRANSACTION  GUARANTEED 
AND  BACKED  BY  OUR  CAPITAL  STOCK 


OF  $10,000,000. 


35th  &  Iron  Sts.  I 
CHICAGO) 


rown 


ENCINE  PRICES  LOWER 

a*,  parfsctsd  elasscB  sad  eriro- 


Qiarrriin^  Bocjj. 

on.  beautiful  ts- 
"Moth-Proof  Red 
Cedar  Chests  at 
factory  prices.  15  days  free 
trial  5ook^ire,postpaid.~Wnte  today. 

Piedmont  Red  Cjdar  Hest  Co.Dept  G  StatesvilcNX 


(jRAY  MOTORS  AND  BOATS 


Iio.it  Kuildrrs  Catalog,  the  result  of  the  co-ope; 
of  SO  leading  Boat  Builders  with  the  Cray  Motor 
Co.  is  yours  for  the  asking..  Tells  where  you  can 
find  any  kind  of  a  boat  from  a  $125  fishing  launch 
to  a  t^SOO  mahogany  finished  express  launch, 
powered  with  6  cylinder  self  starting 4  cycle  Cray 

-  1  This  Book  Is  Fro*.  Write  for  It  tod. 
Itig  Gray  Marin*  Engine.  Book  slewing  < 
IfSM  I  Atxi\  4  cycle  rnanne  motors  |55  upwar. 

CUT  MOTOR  CO..  &486ri»  Motor  Bulldlat  Ditrolt.  Micb. 


6  cyl  ruler  v. 


YOU  (  AN  HA VK  A  PICNIC  Al  l.  TO  YOURSELF 


PPIT  Ol  ,  •  ■  *  ..11 


Tak.  Ih.m  »ilh  you 

mturrtrr  jnm  «n-. 
f>riak  IWm  iknnrr 


Enjoyed  by  Everyone 

Everywhere 
Will  double  the  pli-aa 
ore  and  benefit*  of 
an  outing. 


AifMjtour 


Tb. 
tail 
■7  < 


Ho*',  la  BoiUaa  mwl  Hpiiu  t.y 


I 'A  1  he  (real  oaUfoora  and  fit  in  nlrely  on  the  weak  -  end  trip  to  moun- 
'irmr  Ink*  or  prolonged  rirrrW,  a  (Use  of  KVANH'  A I .  I .  or 
'On*  and  reatful  enjoyment  and  .aliafartlon. 

>owfiMaicfi.    I..  U.LtANDaMOH.  hul.  11*4.  Ill  MON,  N.  Y. 


"Un  Peu  d'Amour" 

(Continued  from  page  515) 


on  which  the  sunlight  fell  with  a  vitreous 
glitter  as  it  crept  forward  into  the  grass. 

I  waited  my  opportunity,  and  when  the 
little  thing  came  nosing  along  within  reach, 
I  seized  it. 

Instantly  it  emitted  a  bewildering  series 
of  whistling  shrieks,  and  twisted  around  to 
bite  me.    Its  body  was  icy. 

But  its  jaws  were  toothless;  only  soft, 
cold  gums  pinched  me,  and  I  held  it  twisting 
and  writhing,  while  the  icy  temperature  of 
its  body  began  to  benumb  my  fingers  and 
creep  up  my  wrist,  paralyzing  my  arm. 

In  vain  I  transferred  it  to  the  other  hand, 
and  then  passed  it  from  one  hand  to  the  other, 
as  one  slips  a  lump  of  ice  or  a  hot  potato, 
in  an  attempt  to  endure  the  temperature: 
it  shrieked  and  squirmed  and  doubled,  and 
finally  wriggled  out  of  my  stiffened  and  use- 
less hands,  and  scuttled  away  into  the  fire. 

That  evening  I  was  seated  on  the  veranda 
beside  Wilna — Miss  Blythe's  name  was 
Wilna — and  what  with  gazing  at  her  and 
fitting  together  some  of  the  folding  box 
traps  which  I  always  carried  with  me — and 
what  with  trying  to  realize  the  pecuniary 
magnificence  of  our  future  existence  together, 
I  was  very  busy  when  Blythe  came  to  say : 
"I'm  going  to  paint  a  moonlight  by  moon- 
light. Wilna,  if  Billy  arrives,  make  him 
comfortable,  and  tell  him  I'll  return  by  mid- 
night." 

And  without  taking  the  trouble  to  notice 
me  at  all,  he  strode  away. 

I  thought  deeply  for  a  few  moments,  then: 
"Who  is  'Billy'?"  I  inquired  casually. 

I  couldn't  tell  whether  it  was  a  sudden 
gleam  of  sunset  light  on  her  face,  or  whether 
she  blushed. 

"Billy,"  she  said  softly,  "is  a  friend  of 
father's.    His  name  is  William  Green." 

"Oh!" 

"He  is  coming  out  here  to  visit — father — 
I  believe." 

"Oh!  An  artist;  and  doubtless  of  mature 
years." 

"Twenty-four  years  old,"  she  said. 

I  pondered  deeply  for  a  while.    "Wilna?  " 

"Yes,  Mr.  Smith?" — as  though  aroused 
from  agreeable  meditation. 

"I  think,"  said  I,  "that  I'll  take  a  bucket 
of  salad  to  your  father." 

Why  I  should  have  so  suddenly  determined 
to  ingratiate  myself  with  the  old  grouch 
I  scarcely  understood:  for  the  construction 
of  a  salad  was  my  very  best  accomplish- 
ment. 

"With  a  bucket  of  salad,"  I  whispered 
softly,  "much  may  be  accomplished,  Wilna." 
And  I  took  her  little  hand  and  pressed  it 
gently  and  respectfully.  "Trust  all  to  me," 
I  murmured. 

She  stood  with  her  head  turned  away  from 
me,  her  slim  hand  resting  limply  in  mine. 
From  the  slight  tremor  of  her  shoulders  I 
became  aware  how  deeply  her  emotion  was 
now  swaying  her.  Evidently  she  was  nearly 
ready  to  become  mine. 

Tenderly  pressing  the  pretty  hand  which 
I  held,  and  saluting  the  finger-tips  with 
a  gesture  which  was,  perhaps,  not  wholly 
ungraceful,  I  stepped  into  the  kitchen, 
washed  out  several  heads  of  lettuce,  deftly 
chopped  up  some  youthful  onions,  con- 
st rm  ted  a  seductive  French  dressing,  and, 
stirring  together  the  crisp  ingredients,  set 
the  savory  masterpiece  away  in  the  ice-box, 
after  tasting  it.  It  was  delicious  enough  to 
draw  sobs  from  any  pig. 

When  I  wen  I  on  I  to  the  veranda,  Wilna 
had  disappeared.  So  I  unfolded  and  set 
up  some  more  box  traps,  determined  to 
lose  no  time. 

Down  on  the  edge  of  the  forest  I  could  see 
Hlythe  on  his  camp-stool,  madly  besmearing 
his  moonlit  canvas,  but  I  could  not  see  Wilna 
anywhere. 

Maybe  she  had  shyly  retired  somewhere 

by  herself  to  think  of  me. 

So  I  weni  back  to  the  bouse,  filled  a  bucket 

with  my  salad,  and  started  toward  the  edge 
of  I  he  woods. 

When  I  approac  hed  lilythe  he  heard  me 
Coming  Mid  turned  around.  "What  the 
devil  do  vmi  want?"  he  asked  witli  charac  ler 
istic  <  ivility. 

"I  have  brought  you,"  said  I  gaily,  "a 
bu<  ket  of  salad." 

"  I  never  eat  il  al  night." 

I  said  confidently,  "Mr.  Wythe,  if  you 
will  taste  this  salad  I  am  sure  you  will  not 

regret  It."   And  with  hideous  cunning  I  set 

the  liui  ket  lie  tide  him  on  the  grass  and  seated 


myself  near  it.  The  old  dodo  grunted  and 
continued  to  daub  the  canvas;  but  presently, 
as  though  forgetfully,  and  from  sheer  instinct, 
he  reached  down  into  the  bucket,  pulled  out 
a  leaf  of  lettuce,  and  shoved  it  into  his  mouth. 

My  heart  leaped  exultantly.    I  had  him! 

"Mr.  Blythe,"  I  began  in  a  winningly 
modulated  voice,  and,  at  the  same  instant, 
he  sprang  from  his  camp-chair,  his  face 
distorted. 

"There  are  onions  in  this  salad!"  he 
yelled.  "What  the  devil  do  you  mean! 
Are  you  trying  to  poison  me!" 

"My  dear  Mr.  Blythe,"  I  protested— but 
he  barked  at  me,  kicked  over  the  bucket  of 
salad  and  began  to  dance  with  rage. 

I  rose  from  the  grass,  pale  and  determined. 
"You  listen  to  me,  you  old  grouch!"  I 
hissed.  "I'll  go.  But  before  I  go  I'll  tell 
you  why  I've  been  civil  to  you.  There's 
only  one  reason  in  the  world:  I  want  to 
marry  your  daughter!  And  I'm  going  to  do 
it!  As  for  you,  you  pitiable  old  dodo,  with 
your  bad  manners  and  your  worse  pictures, 
you  are  a  necessary  evil,  that's  all,  and  I 
haven't  the  slightest  respect  for  either  you 
or  your  art!" 

"Is  that  true?"  he  said  in  an  altered  voice. 

"True?"  I  laughed  bitterly.  "Of  course 
it's  true,  you  miserable  dauber!" 

"D-dauber!"  he  stammered. 

"Certainly!  I  said  'dauber,'  and  I  mean 
it.  Why,  your  work  would  shame  the  pic- 
tures on  a  child's  slate!" 

"Smith,"  he  said  unsteadily,  "I  believe 
I  have  utterly  misjudged  you.  I  believe 
you  are  a  good  deal  of  a  man,  after  all  " 

"I'm  man  enough,"  said  I  fiercely,  "to 
go  back,  saddle  my  mule,  kidnap  your 
daughter,  and  start  for  home.  And  I'm 
going  to  do  it!" 

"That's  the  way  to  talk!  Don't  go, 
Smith.  I'm  really  beginning  to  like  you. 
And  when  Billy  Green  arrives,  you  and  he 
will  have  a  delightfully  violent  scene  " 

"What!" 

Something  checked  me,  I  did  not  quite 
know  what  for  a  moment.  Blythe,  too,  was 
staring  at  me  in  an  odd,  apprehensive  way. 

Suddenly  I  realized  that  under  my  feet 
the  ground  was  stirring.  "Look  out!." 
I  cried;  but  speech  froze  on  my  lips  as  be- 
neath me  the  solid  earth  began  to  rock  and 
crack  and  billow  up  into  a  high,  crumbling 
ridge,  moving  continually,  as  the  sod  cracks, 
heaves  up,  and  crumbles  above  the  subter- 
ranean progress  of  a  mole.  1 

Over  me  crept  a  horrible  certainty  that 
something  living  was  moving  under  us  through 
the  depths  of  the  earth — something  that,  as 
it  progressed,  was  heaping  up  the  surface 
of  the  world  above  its  unseen  and  burrowing 
course — something  dreadful,  enormous,  sin- 
ister, and  alive!  \ 

"Look  out!"  screamed  Blythe;  and  at 
the  same  instant  the  crumbling  summit  of 
the  ridge  opened  under  our  feet  and  a  fissure 
hundreds  of  yards  long  yawned  ahead  of  us. 

And  along  it,  shinging  slimily  in  the  moon- 
light, a  vast,  viscous,  ringed  surface  was  mov- 
ing, retracting,  undulating,  elongating,  writh- 
ing, squirming,  shuddering. 

"It's  a  worm!"  shrieked  Blythe.  "Oh, 
God!    It's  a  mile  long!" 

As  in  a  nightmare  we  clutched  each  other, 
struggling  frantically  to  avoid  the  fissure; 
but  the  soft  earth  slid  and  gave  way  under  us, 
and  we  fell  heavily  upon  that  ghastly,  living 
surface. 

Instantly  a  violent  convulsion  hurled  us 
upward:  we  fell  on  it  again,  rebounding  from 
the  rubbery  thing,  strove  to  regain  our  feet 
and  scramble  up  the  edges  of  the  fissure, 
strove  madly  while  the  mammoth  worm  slid 
more  rapidly  through  the  rocking  forests, 
carrying  us  forward  with  a  speed  increasing. 

Through  the  forest  we  tore,  reeling  about 
on  the  slippery  back  of  the  thing,  as  though 

riiling  on  a  plowshare, 

"It's   making   for   the   crater!"  gasped 

lilythe,  and  honor  spurred   ,  and  we 

scrambled  and  slipped  and  clawed  the  bil- 
lowing sides  of  the  furrow  until  we  gained 
t  he  heaving  lop  of  il. 

A  one  runs  in  s  bad  dream,  heavily,  hall 
paralyzed,  bo  ran  Blythe  and  1,  toiling  over 
the  undulating,  tumbling  upheaval  until, 

half  faint  ing,  we  fell  and  rolled  down  the 
shifting  slope  into  solid  and  unvexed  sod  on 
the  very  edges  of  the  c  rater. 

lielow  lis  we  saw,  with  sickened  eyes,  the 
entire  circumference  of  the  crater  agitated, 

sa -,v  it  1 1  le  and  (all  as  avalanches  ol  roi  k  and 
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"Now,  Now,  Cool  Off- 
Get  Your  B.V.D.'s  On! 


Copyright.  V.  S.  A.  1915.  *l 
The  B.  V.  D.  Company. 


H 


ERE  you  are,  carrying  the  'Worry'  sign,  your  fore- 
head all  wrinkled  up  like  a  raisin.  Take  it  easy, 
Man!  Cool  off  in  body  and  you'll  cool  down  in  mind! 


"Go  send  the  boy  to  the  nearest  store  for  a  few  suits  of  B.  V.  D.  Underwear.  Tell  him  to  look 
for  the  B.  V.  D.  Red  IVoven  Label  and  to  be  sure  he  gets  what  he  asks  for.  That'll  take  the 
'excess  baggage'  off  your  mind  and  body.    Look  at  me!    Look  at  Al  and  Frank  over  there. 

"A  few  suits  of  B.  V.  D. — you  know,  loose-fitting  and  soft -feeling  —  keep  you 
cool  all  Summer.  And,  say,  they  put  such  good  stuff  into  it,  that  it  wears 
and  washes  fine.    Take  my  tip,  and  don't  let  me   see  you  like  this  to-morrow." 

On  Every  B.V.D.  Undergarment  Is  Sewed  This  Red  Woven  Label 

TSadTforThIT 


B.  V.  D.  Union  Suits 
(Pat.  U.  S.  A.  4-30- 
07)  $1.00,  $1.50, 
$2.00,  $3.00  and 
$5.00   the  Suit. 


B.VD. 


Tr«i»  MmV  Re{j.  U.S.Pat  Off.  and  Foroi&n  Countries 


B.  V.  D.  Coat  Cut 
Undershirts  and  Knee 
Length  Drawers, 
50c,  75c,  $1.00  and 
$1.50  the  Garment. 


Firmly  insist  upon  seeing  the  B.  V.  D.  Red  Woven  Label, 
and  firmly  refuse  to  take  any  Athletic  Underwear  without  it. 

The  B.V.D.  Company,  New  ITork. 

London  Selling  Agency:  66,  Aldermanbury,  E.  C. 


Tjie  BVP-  Company 
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"Sweet  is  the  smile  of  home"  when 
you  return  to  find  the  woodwork  beau- 
tified with  Vitralite,  the  Long-Life 
White  Enamel. 


IT  is  a  thoughtf  ul  husband 
who  sees  that  Vitralite  is 
used  in  the  home-to-be  or 
the  home-that-is,  because 
houses  new  and  old  are 
made  pleasanter  and  more 
livable  by  the  application  of 
Vitralite  to  the  woodwork. 

As  lovely  as  rare  porcelain  and  so 
durable  that  it  defies  both  wear  and 
age.  Vitralite  will  not  crack,  peel 
nor  turn  yellow  on  wood,  metal 
or  plaster,  whether  used  inside  or 
outside.  Above  all,  it  is  water-proof. 

There  are 

Pratt  &  Lambert 
Varnish  Products 

for  every  purpose 

Though  no  better  than  other 
P.  &  L.  Products,  "61"  Floor  Var- 
nish is  unusually  demonstrative  of 
its  good  qualities  because  it  must 
undergo  the.  daily  'grind  of  many 
heels  and  constant  wear.  It  is  heel- 
proof,  mar-proof  and  water-proof. 

The  quality  of  P.  {If  L.  Varnish 
Products  has  always  been  their 
strongest  'guarantee.  Our  established 
policy  is  full  satisfaction  or  money 
refunded. 

Pratt  6c  Lambert  Varnish  Products  are 
used  by  painters,  specified  by  architects,  , 
and  sold  by  paint  and  hardware  dealers 
everywhere. 

Address  all  inquiries  to  Pratt  &  Lambert- Inc. 
131  Tonawanda  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  In  Canada, 
75  Courtwriuht  St.,  Bridijeburu,  Ontario. 


Send  for  Saw  file  Panels  and  interest- 
ing booh  on  Interior  Decoration,  lie 
sure  to  mention  whether  you  are  inter- 
ested in  Vitralite  or* '61"  or  both. 
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earth  slid  into  it,  tons  and  thousands  of  tons 
rushing  down  the  slope,  blotting  from  our 
sight  the  flickering  ring  of  flame,  and  ex- 
tinguishing the  last  filmy  jet  of  vapor. 

Suddenly  the  entire  crater  caved  in  and 
filled  up  under  my  anguished  eyes,  quenching 
for  all  eternity  the  vapor  wall,  the  fire,  and 
burving  the  little  denizens  of  the  flames,  and 
perhaps  a  billion  dollars'  worth  of  emeralds 
under  as  many  billion  tons  of  earth. 

Quieter  and  quieter  grew  the  earth  as  the 
gigantic  worm  bored  straight  down  into 
depths  immeasurable.  And  at  last  the  moon 
shone  upon  a  world  that  lay  without  a  tremor 
in  its  milky  luster.  _ 

"I  shall  name  it  Vcrma  Gigantica,  said 


I,  with  a  hysterical  sob;  "but  nobody  will 
ever  believe  me  when  I  tell  this  story!" 

Still  terribly  shaken,  we  turned  toward  the 
house.  And,  as  we  approached  thelamplit 
veranda,  I  saw  a  horse  standing  there  and  a 
young  man  hastily  dismounting. 

And  then  a  terrible  thing  occurred;  for, 
before  I  could  even  shriek,  Wilna  had  put 
both  arms  around  that  young  man's  neck, 
and  both  of  his  arms  were  clasping  her  waist. 

Blythe  was  kind  to  me.  He  took  me 
around  the  back  way  and  put  me  to  bed. 

And  there  I  lay  through  the  most  awful 
night  I  ever  experienced,  listening  to  the 
piano  below,  where  Wilna  and  William  Green 
were  singing  "  Un  Pen  d' Amour." 
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Atolvsin  is  prepared  in  two  strengths,  one 
of  which  is  spoken  of  as  the  "six  to  eight  day" 
extract;  the  other  as  the  "fourteen  to  sixteen 
day"  extract.  The  latter  is  a  more  concen- 
trated solution,  and  much  more  active  and 
potent  in  its  effects.  It  has  extraordinary 
celerity  of  action;  for  it  has  been  demon- 
strated that  two  drops  of  it,  injected  into  a 
tumor  as  large  as  a  walnut,  in  the  body  of  a 
rat,  cause  the  tumor  to  disappear  within  ten 
days— the  rat  in  the  meantime,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  add,  showing  no  symptoms  of  distress 
or  injurv  of  any  kind.  Normal  tissues  are 
seemingly  unaffected.  Large  tumors  of  the 
human  subject  require  repeated  hypodermic 
injections;  but  even  with  the  largest  tumors 
the  quantitv  of  the  drug  injected  is  surpris- 
inglv  small  (.fifteen  to  twenty  drops),  and  the 
disappearance  of  the  tumor  is  sometimes  so 
rapid  as  to  seem  utterly  mystifying.  In  case 
the  stronger  type  of  atolysin  is  given,  or 
larger  doses,  the  disintegration  of  the  cancer 
cells  mav  be  so  rapid  that  they  cannot  be 
absorbed,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  incise 
the  tumor  and  evacuate  it  mechanically;  but 
this  is  usuallv  not  done  except  in  cases  where 
the  tumor  is'inordinately  large,  or  where  the 
condition  of  the  patient  is  so  desperate  that 
quick  action  is  imperative. 

The  new  cancer  remedy  is  not  the  result 
of  any  chance  discovery.  It  is  the  product 
of  many  years  of  laborious  investigation. 
To  Dr.  Alexander  Horowitz,  the  chief  credit 
is  due.  He  is  an  Austro-Hungarian  by  birth. 

The  early  experiments  of  Dr.  Horowitz 
convinced  him  that  he  was  on  the  track  of 
methods  that  might,  if  perfected,  enable  him 
to  destroy  abnormal  cells,  without  injuring 
the  normal,  ones  in  the  midst  of  which  they 
were  imbedded.  But  the  opportunities  for 
further  research  were  not  all  that  he  could 
desire,  and  he  decided  to  seek  a  freer  field 
for  investigation  by  coming  to  America. 
Soon  after  he  came  to  New  York,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  interesting  Dr.  Silas  P.  Beebe, 
Professor  of  Experimental  Medicine  at  Cor- 
nell University,  with  whom  he  has  been  asso- 
ciated in  the  perfecting  of  the  method,  and 
who  was  chiefly  responsible  for  testing  the 
remedy  on  the  human  subject.  Dr.  Horo- 
witz had  originally  employed  a  method  of 
counter-irritation;  applicable,  therefore,  only 
to  tumors  at  or  near  the  surface.  At  Dr. 
Beebe's  instance,  the  drug  was  refined  to  a 
condition  permitting  its  injection  hypoder- 
mically  into  the  midst  of  the  cancer  tissues. 
Dr.  J.  Wallace  Beveridge  had  a  share  also  in 
the  perfection  of  the  remedy  and  in  its  early 
tests  with  human  subjects.  But  the  chief  cred- 
it for  the  discovery  rests  with  Dr.  Horowitz. 

It  is  known  that,  under  certain  conditions, 
the  blood  of  a  healthy  person  will  digest 
cancer  cells  (which  of  course  are  protein 
compounds),  and  it  is  at  least  a  plausible 
suggestion  that  cancer  can  develop  in  the 
system  of  any  person  only  when  certain 
properties  of  the  blood  or  tissues  that  nor- 
mally give  immunity  have  been  altered.  It 
is  possible  that  atolysin  stimulates  the  cells 
(including  white  and  red  blood  corpuscles) 
in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  them  to  take  up  the 
interrupted  function  of  producing  the  fer- 
ments that  normally  give  the  body  immunity. 
These  ferments,  produced  now  in  excess,  at- 
tack the  cancer  cells  and  virtually  digest  them. 
The  activities  thus  aroused  are  continued  to 
the  extent  of  surcharging  the  blood  with  the 
anti-cancer  ferments;  for  it  is  observed  that 
after  a  rat  tumor  has  been  dispersed  by 
atolysin  the  rat  is  no  longer  susceptible  to 
inoculation  with  a  tumor  of  the  same  kind. 

It  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  empha- 
size the  importance  to  humanity  at  large  of 
the  discovery  of  an  effective  cure  for  cancer. 
The  word  has  a  sinister  significance  that  is 
only  too  well  understood.    Yet  it  may  be 


doubted  whether  the  full  extent  of  the  cancer 
menace  is  realized  by  any  one  who  has  not 
given  the  matter  special  study.  Even  the 
statement  that  one  woman  in  seven  and  one 
man  in  eleven  of  all  who  reach  the  age  of 
thirty-five  are  doomed  to  be  attacked  by  this 
malady  does  not  quite  tell  the  full  story  of 
the  malignancy  of  cancer;  for  it  appears  that 
the  liability  to  this  disease  increases  year  by 
year  to  the  very  end  of  life.  And  it  is  there- 
fore a  very  reasonable  assumption  that  a 
yast  number  of  individuals  who  are  cut  off 
in  middle  life  by  other  diseases — say  tuber- 
culosis or  typhoid  fever — would  have  become 
victims  of  cancer  had  they  escaped  the  other 
maladies.  Stated  otherwise,  it  would  appear 
that  cancer  is  a  sort  of  specter  that  lurks 
about  the  threshold  of  middle  life  and  per- 
sistently dogs  the  footsteps  of  whoever 
crosses  that  threshold,  remaining  always 
within  reaching  distance,  a  never-relaxing 
menace  to  the  very  end. 

In  this  respect,  as  in  a  good  many  others, 
cancer  differs  from  most  other  maladies. 
After  middle  age,  for  example,  you  become 
relatively  immune  to  typhoid  fever,  and  if  you 
have  escaped  thus  far  tuberculosis  need  have 
little  terror  for  you.  There  are  certain  infirmi- 
ties, to  be  sure,  to  which  you  become  increas- 
ingly subject  through  the  general  decrepitude 
of  old  age,  but  cancer  -would  appear  to  be  al- 
most the  only  condition  which  menaces  people 
in  every  walk  of  life  at  every  age,  and  which 
year  by  year  and  decade  by  decade  becomes 
a  relatively  greater  menace  to  each  and  every 
individual,  almost  regardless  of  his  habits  of 
life,  and  unthwartable  by  any  means_  of 
hygiene  or  prophylaxis  of  which  medical 
science  has  clear  cognizance. 

As  to  the  latter  point,  the  case  is  utterly 
different  with  most  other  maladies  that  take 
a  prominent  place  in  the  mortality  statistics. 
It  is  axiomatic  to  say  that  every  recognized 
germ  disease  might  theoretically  be  avoided 
by  avoiding  the  germs  themselves;  and  it  is 
a  matter  of  practical  knowledge  that  medical 
science  has  found  out  how  to  do  this  in  large 
measure  in  the  case  of  such  maladies  as 
typhoid  fever  and  malaria  and  yellow  fever 
and  typhuse  and  plague.  And  in  the  case 
of  that  universal  scourge — tuberculosis — we 
have  learned  how  to  combat  the  germs  and 
render  them  relatively  harmless  by  letting 
light  and  fresh  air  into  the  tenements  and 
banishing  filth  and  infected  food. 

But  cancer  is  not  a  filth  disease;_  it  is  not 
contagious;  it  apparently  is  not  infectious 
in  the  ordinary  sense.  We  have  no  clear  and 
definite  knowledge  that  it  is  associated  with 
any  particular  diet  or  (except  in  case  of  a  few 
local  epitheliomas)  superinduced  by  any  par- 
ticular habits,  unhygienic  or  otherwise.  And 
to  add  to  the  mystery  and  to  give  an  added 
element  of  hopelessness  to  the  menace,  it 
appears  that  cancer  is  somewhat  more  preva- 
lent among  the  upper  classes  than  among  the 
lower — it  appears  to  be  associated  with  pros- 
perity, hygienic  surroundings,  and  abundance 
of  nutritious  food  rather  than  with  poverty, 
squalor,  and  malnutrition. 

It  appears  that  we  are  now  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  more  hopeful  era  in  dealing  with 
this  dreadful  malady. 

If  it  were  not  so,  I  for  one  would  not  will- 
ingly give  general  publicity  to  such  statistics 
as  have  been  cited  in  this  article.  I  would  not 
willingly  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in 
every  average  company  where  eleven  men 
and  seven  women  are  met  together,  two  mem- 
bers of  that  litt'e  group  of  eighteen  are  stand- 
ing in  the  full  shadow  of  death  in  its  most 
malignant  aspect — were  I  not  able  to  supple- 
ment the  statement  with  the  assertion  that, 
in  my  confident  belief,  means  are  already  at 
hand  whereby  the  death  messenger  may  be 
thwarted  and  his  sentence  rendered  nugatory. 
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— "And  you  must  take 
Sanatogen  regularly 
for  several  weeks" 


THERE  is  a  reason  for  this  urgent  advice.  Physi- 
cians know  that  Sanatogen  supplies  the  real 
needs  of  a  starved,  overwrought  nervous  system 
— that  it  is^a  scientific  combination  of  albumen  and 
organic  phosphorus  eagerly  absorbed  by  the  hungry 
tissues  and  possessing  unique  tonic  and  reconstruct- 
ive qualities. 

They  also  know  from  their  own  observation  its  revivifying  action 
upon  persons  whose  nervous  strength  had  been  undermined  by  over- 
work, worry  or  disease— how  it  has  infused  renewed  energy,  life  and 
elasticity  into  starved  nerves— how  it  has  regenerated  the  appetite 
digestion  and  helped  revitalize  the  whole  system. 

But  no  less  impressive  than  the  commendatory  letters  from  21,000 
physicians,  is  the  enthusiastic  testimony  of  the  men  and  women  in 
the  forefront  of  human  endeavor,  statesmen,  prelates,  authors, 
lawyers,  who  have  written  above  their  own  signatures  of  the  won- 
derful benefits  deceived  from  Sanatogen.  That  is  why  we  ask  you 
earnestly  to  get  acquainted  with  Sanatogen. 

Sanatogen  Is  sold  by  good  druggists  everywhere  in  three  sizes  from 
Si  .00  up.  Grand  Prize,  International  Congress  of  Medicine,  London,  191 3 


Prof.  <;   A.  Ewald. 

of  Berlin  University,  Doctor 
honoris  causa  University  of 
Maryland,  states  in  his  con- 
tribution on  "Typhus  abdom- 
inal is": 

"1  can  say  that  I  have  used 
Sunalogen  in  a  great  number  of 
caaca  (that  is  in  those  disturb- 
ances of  metabolism  which  were 
mainly  of  a  nervous  or  neuras- 
thenic origin)  and  have  obtained 
excellent  results." 


Dr.  Ernest  Ott, 

Late  King  Edward's  physi- 
cian, Marienbad,  writes: 
"I  have  been  using  Sanatogen 
for  a  number  of  years  in  my 
practice  with  excellent  results. 
These  results  have  been  notably 
good  in  the  case  of  elderly 
people  when  it  was  desirable  to 
build  up  the  strength,  to  stimu- 
late bodily  functions,  and  to 
improve  the  circulation  of  the 
blood." 


Prof.   Thomas    B.  Still- 
man,  M.  S.,  Ph.  D.,  the 

well-known  researcli  chemist 

of  New  York,  writes: 
"The  chemical  union  of  the  con- 
stituents of  Sanatogen  is  a  true 
one,  representative  of  the  high- 
est skill  in  the  formation  of  a 
product  containing  phosphorus 
in  the  organic  phosphate  con- 
dition, and  so  combined  that 
digestion  and  assimilation  of 
Sanatogen  are  rendered  com- 
plete with  the  greatest  ease." 


for  a  hree  ropy  of  "Serve  Health  Regained.**    li  you  with  to  learn  moreaboul  Sanatogen  before  you  use  ft,  mite  for  a  copy  o| 
beautifully  illu  trated  and  comprising  facts  and  information  of  (he  greatest  interest.    Tear  this  off  as  a  reminder  to  address 
THE    HA  I  KR    f  Hi.MKU.   <<).      ,  \I    lr  in/  I'Li.c,  Wu  York. 
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There's  Julius,  for  Instance 


{Continued  from  page  506) 


T 


to  you.   A  wonderful  vehicle,  this  pen,  ink, 
and  paper. 

"Bring  me  pen.  ink,  and  paper! 

It  was  Lapidowitz  who  spoke  and,  when 
the  waiter  had  brought  them  to  him,  he 
began  to  write:  "Dear  Mr.  Finkelstein: 
I  |ake  my  pen  in  hand  to  tell  you  that  luck 
went  against  us.  I  played  the  high  card 
every  day  last  week  and  always  lost.  To-day 
I  was  sure  the  high  card  would  win.  I  put 
some  of  my  own  money  with  yours.  But  it's 
terrible  the  way  cards  run.  The  devil  must 
be  in  them.  Nothing  but  low  cards  all  after- 
noon. When  times  get  better  I'll  see  if  I 
can  help  you  out.    Yours  truly, 

"C.  Lapidowitz. 
"P.  S. — I  lost  S1.50  of  my  own  money." 

Chapter  XI 
HERE  being  no  other  way  of  raising  ten 
dollars  in  order  to  cover  his  overdraft 
Julius  Einkelstein  entered  upon  an  era  of 
check-kiting.  That  is  to  say,  the  next  morn- 
ing he  cashed  another  check  for  fifty  dollars 
and  deposited  the  money  in  Friedman's 
Bank  to  cover  the  check  that  he  had  cashed 
at  Milken's.  The  second  check,  he  knew, 
would  not  turn  up  at  the  bank  until  the  fol- 
lowing day  and  by  depositing  fifty  dollars 
more — the'  proceeds  of  another  cashed  check 
— he  would  be  able  to  cover  the  second  check 
as  he  had  the  first.  In  the  meantime  his 
mind  was  busy  thinking. 

On  the  third  day  after  Lapidowitz  had 
cozened  Julius  Finkelstein  —  it  being  the 
same  day  upon  which  the  latter  had,  for  the 
third  time,  overdrawn  his  bank  account  to 
make  good  an  overdraft— Julius  Finkelstein 
smiled  and  then  he  approached  his  uncle 
Isaac. 

"Uncle,"  he  began,  "I've  been  thinking 
that  if  we  had  a  good  sign  in  the  show  window 
we  might  do  a  better  retail  Dusiness.  The 
way  to  get  a  good  sign  and  also  get  a  lot  of 
free  advertising  while  we're  getting  it  is  to 
offer  a  prize  for  the  best  idea." 

Uncle  Isaac  knew  that  his  brother  would 
never  forgive  him  if  he  suppressed  any 
tendency  on  the  part  of  Julius  to  think.  So 
he  nodded  consent.  On  his  way  to  lunch 
that  day  he  observed  a  group  standing  on  the 
sidewalk  in  front  of  the  store.  They  were 
looking  at  a  sign  in  the  window  which  read: 

What's  the  best  idea  for  a  sign? 
Something  we  can  use 
in   the  wool  business. 

$50  Reward  for  the  best  idea. 

Chapter  XII 

"  te^  ^ou'  Lapidowitz,"  said 

Julius,  "I  was  mad  at  you  for  a  while 
but  it  has  all  passed  off.  Because  I  said  to 
myself,  'He's  a  good-hearted  fellow  and  he 
only  meant  to  help  me.'  " 

They  were  sitting  in  Milken's  coffee-house 
during  Julius's  lunch  hour,  and  Lapidowitz 
was  smoking  a  cigaret  that  Julius  had  given 
him.  "I  don't  know  just  why  I'm  telling 
you,"  continued  Julius,  "but  I  feel  so  happy 
that  I've  got  to  tell  someone.  I'm  going 
to  be  married  on  Thursday." 

"You  don't  say!"  exclaimed  Lapidowitz — 
who  hadn't  the  slightest  interest  in  the  mat- 
fter.    "And  the  lady?" 

"Teresina  Gordon!" 

Lppidowitz  opened  his  eyes  and  stared  at 
Julius.  To  explain  why  he  opened  them 
would  necessitate  going  into  details  concern- 
ing Miss  Teresina  Gordon. 

"Of  course  you  know — "  he  began,  slowly. 

"I  know  about  her,"  said  Julius,  firmly. 
"And  I  don't  want  you  to  say  a  word  to  a 
soul.  In  return  for  your  keeping  quiet  I'll 
let  you  into  a  business  deal." 

He  told  Lapidowitz  of  the  reward  for  an 
idea  for  a  sign. 

"I  have  an  idea,  myself,"  he  exclaimed, 
"but,  of  course,  as  a  member  of  the  firm,  so 
to  speak,  it  wouldn't  do  for  me  to  claim  the 
prize.  So  you  just  drop  around  this  after- 
noon and  hand  me  this." 

Chapter  XIII 
J-J  E  left  Lapidowitz  gazing  upon  a  slip  of 
paper  which  bore  the  legend,  "Woolly 
Woolly  Wool!"  For  quite  a  long  time 
Lapidowitz  stared  at  the  writing.  And 
then  he  smiled 

"That's  a  smart  boy!"  he  said.    An  hour 
later  he  handed  the  paper  to  Julius  at  the 
Flatter's  desk.    Suggestions  for  the  sign  had 
been  pouring  in  by  the  bushel — the  whole 


East  Side  seemed  to  have  interrupted  its 
labors  to  suggest  ideas  for  a  sign  for  Finkel- 
stein Bros.  Julius  read  the  inscription  and 
then  re-read  it.    And  then  he  nodded. 

"  I  guess  this  gets  the  prize! "  he  said. 

He  conducted  Lapidowitz  to  the  cashier's 
window  and  asked  for  fifty  dollars. 

"This  gentleman  has  won  the  prize,"  he 
explained.  "Let  me  have  the  money,  and 
I'll  get  him  to  sign  a  receipt." 

He  led  Lapidowitz  into  a  private  room 
and  made  him  sign  a  receipt.    And  then — 

Julius  tucked  the  fifty  dollars  into  his  own 
pocket  and  confronted  Lapidowitz  with  a 
pleasant  smile. 

"Now,  you  black-whiskered  gonif,  you 
crook,  you  vile  fraud,  I'll  count  three.  At 
the  end  of  that  time,  if  you're  not  gone  from 
this  room,  I  shall  hit  you  over  the  head  with 
this  heavy  chair.    One — two — " 

And  he  was  alone. 

Chapter  XIV 
T  APIDOWITZ  sat  down  in  Milken's  coffee- 
house  and  pondered  over  the  matter, 
for  a  long  time.    And  then  he  went  to  the 
telephone  and  called  up  Isaac  Finkelstein. 
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Chapter  XV 


W1 


rE  must  now  ask  the  reader  to  accompany 
us  to  Marienbad.  Meyer  Finkelstein 
and  his  wife  had  returned  to  their  hotel 
rooms.  And  hardly,  it  seemed,  had  they 
entered  when  Mr.  Finkelstein,  pale  and 
agitated,  came  running  out,  calling  for  a 
doctor,  a  maid,  a  porter  or  a  bell-boy. 

"Mrs.  Finkelstein  is  having  a  fit!"  he 
cried.  A  maid,  who  responded  to  his  call 
dipped  a  towel  into  cold  water  and  applied  it 
to  the  lady's  face.  In  a  few  moments  Mrs. 
Finkelstein — who,  by  the  way,  had  the  con- 
stitution of  an  elephant — had  entirely  re- 
covered. Her  husband  was  re-reading  a 
cablegram  that  he  had  received. 

"Julius  wants  marry  Teresina  Gordon," 
it  ran.  "Refuses  discuss  with  me.  Says 
you  ruined  life  because  refused  Sadie  Morris. 
If  marries  Gordon  will  hurt  firm.  Cable 


instructions. 


Chapter  XVI 


T_J  AVING  had  our  little  trip  abroad  we  must 
ask  the  reader  to  return  to  Canal  Street, 
New  York.    Uncle  Isaac  sent  for  Julius. 

"Now,  my  boy,"  he  said,  "I've  just  heard 
from  your  father  and  he's  willing  to  listen  to 
reason.  "Er — have  you  entirely  forgotten 
Sadie?  Er — supposing  your  father  gave  his 
consent  to  your  marrying  her,  would  you  be 
willing  to  drop  this — er — Gordon  affair?" 

Julius  scratched  his  head. 

"Teresina's  got  a  lot  of  money,"  he  said, 
calmly.  "If  I  married  Sadie  I'd  have  to 
support  her,  and  you  know  I  haven't  a  cent. 
And  I  would  need  money  to  start  with — to 
buy  furniture — furnish  an  apartment." 

"Well — about  how  much?" 

Julius  approached  his  uncle's  desk  and 
looked  him  coldly  in  the  eye. 

"Two  thousand  dollars  cash  down — and 
not  a  cent  less!"  he  said.  "Otherwise  I 
marry  Miss  Teresina  Gordon  tomorrow." 

Uncle  Isaac  drew  a  check  for  two  thou- 
sand dollars.  "I  think,"  said  he,  "you'd 
better  get  married  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Your  father  cables  that  he's  coming  home 
as  fast  as  he  can  and  your  mother  is  worried. 
I  think  it  would  make  them  feel  better  if 
they  knew  you  were  safely  married  to  Sadie." 

"I  am,"  said  Julius,  calmly. 

"You  are — what?" 

"Safely  married.  Sadie  and  I  were  mar- 
ried two  weeks  ago!" 

Chapter  XVII 
"  "YY^ AIT  a  minute!  Wait  a  minute!  Don't 
get  so  excited ! "  said  Meyer  Finkelstein. 
"Begin  all  over  again  and  talk  slow." 

Isaac  Finkelstein  had  gone  down  the  bay 
to  meet  his  brother  upon  his  return  from 
Europe  and  had  tried  to  tell  him  the  full 
story  of  Julius's  duplicity  and  depravity. 
He  now  went  over  it  again  in  great  detail. 

"  I  had  a  long  talk  with  Lapidowitz — ■ 
you  know  the  loafer — and  I  paid  him  five 
dollars  to  tell  me  the  truth.  Then  Friedman 
told  me  about  all  those  fifty  dollar  checks. 
And  a  detective  what  I  know  found  out  for 
me  that  he  don't  even  know  that  Teresina 
Gordon  girl.    Such  a  liar!    Such  a  swindler!" 

"Ike,"  Meyer  said,  laying  his  hand  upon 
his  brother's  shoulder,  "we  got  to  take  that 
boy  into  the  firm.  He's  smarter  than  you 
and  me  put  together." 


Millions  of  dollars  were 
recently  awarded  in  a 
suit  {or  infringement 
upon  Ansco  patent 
rights,  establishing 
Ansco  Film  legally  as 
the  original  film. 


No.  3A  Folding  Ansco. 
Pictures,  in.  Prices, 

$20,$22.50,$25and$27.50, 
depending  upon  equipment. 


ANY  one  who  can  push  a 
button  can  get  just  as  good 
results  with  an  Ansco  Camera, 
by  following  directions,  as  the 
man  who  takes  pictures  for  a 
living.    Prove  it  yourself. 

Load  an  Ansco  Camera  with  Ansco 
Film — the  court-decreed  original 'film 
— develop  the  film  with  Ansco 
chemicals;  make  your  prints  on  Cyko, 
the  prize-winning  paper;  the  result 
will  be  a  perfect  picture  of  profes- 
sional quality. 

The  exact  radius  finder  is  most  im- 
portant. Your  dealer  will  demonstrate 
it  to  you.  Catalog 
showing  models  from 
$2  to  $55  from  him 
'or  us,  free  upon  re- 
quest. Write  us  for 
specimen  picture 
taken  with  model  you 
contemplate  buying. 


PHOTO  SUPPLIES 
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Ansco  Dealer 


ANSCO  COMPANY  binghamtpn  new  yors 


Dancing  and 
today's  Dress 

make  It  necessary  to  remove 
objectionable  hair.  Women 
of  refinement  find  they  can 
do  this  without  injury  or 
irritation  by  using 

X.  BAZIN 

We  have  guaranteed  X.  Bazin 
Depilatory  Powder  over  75  years. 

Send  for  Generous  Sample 

Send  ioc.  for  large  sample  and  special  offer. 
Druggists  and  Department  Stores  everywhere  for  50c. 

HALL  &  RUCKEL  (%2£S£$ 

203  Washington  St.  New  York 


DEPILATORY 
POWDER 


INCREASE  YOUR  INCOME 
$25.00  A  WEEK 

If  you  are  tired  of  drudging  for  others,  get  into 
the  Mailorder  business  and  become  independent. 
You  can  have  a  big  money  income  by  mail. 
We  show  you  how.  Furnish  everything. 
Begin  on  spare  time.  Experience  un- 
necessary. No  canvassing.  Small  cap- 
ital.  Rich  returns.   Write  today  for 
our  free  book  "Mail  Order  Success." 

PEASE  ftlFG-  CO,,  Inc. 
Dept.  H,70  B way, BUFF ALO,N.Y. 


I'll  Tell  You  How  to 
Get  a  SHETLAND 
PONY 


If  you 

have  ever 
d  r  e  amed 
of  having 
a  nice  little 
pony. write 
for  my 
plan  that 
haBmade  it 
easy  for 
boys  and.  girls 
to  get  ponies. 
All  my  ponies 
are  well  trained 
and  gentle.  If 
you  haven*  tapo- 
uy  and  want  this 
one  send  me 
your  name  today 
UNCLE  JERRY,  The  rony  Man,  D88,  E.  4th  St.,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

POMMER  -I*  *Ae  Boat  for 

Specially    designed    Detachable  Motors 

by  naval  architects 

for  detachable  motor  use.  Faster,  steadier, 
roomier,  more  economical  than  any  ordi- 
nary rowboat.  Has  U-shaped  stern,  so  bow 
won't  rise  out  of  water.  New  "Horseshoe" 
Rear  Seat,  twice  as  roomy  as  ordinary  style. 
Spray  Guards  to  protect  passengers.  Boat 
built  extra  strong.  Brass  screw  fastened. 
_  Catalog  Free. 

£SS§£^i  Pommer  Boat  Building  Co.,  Wharf  26.  Milwaukee.  Wis. 


Safe  as  a  Rocking  Chair! 


"Old  Town  *Sponson'  Canoes"  can't  sink  or  capsize— air 
chambers  prevent  it.   The  most  nervous  woman  or  timid 
man  can  enjoy  canoeing  in  an  "Old  Town."   Buy  now  and  make  a  vacation  trip  in  your  "Old  Town  Canoe." 
It  is  swift,  graceful,  durable.   3000  ready  to  ship— $30  up.   Dealers  everywhere.   Send  now  for  catalog. 

OLD  TOWN  CANOE  COMPANY 
1406  Middle  Street,  Old  Town,  Maine,  U.  S.  A. 


Wd^otm Canoe 


Hearst's  Magazine 


We  will  send  you  postpaid 

a  can  of 


—  enough  for  polishing  a  small  floor,  a  piano,  several 
pieces  of  furniture  or  an  automobile. 

Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  is  a  complete  finish  and  polish  for 
all  finished  surfaces.  It  gives  perfect  results  over  varnish,  shellac, 
oil,  etc.   You  will  find  it  splendid  as  a  polish  for 


Floors 

Linoleum 

Woodwork 


Pianos 

Furniture 

Automobiles 


Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  is  clean  and  easy  to  use  and 
economical.  It  imparts  a  perfectly  hard,  dry,  artistic  finish  of 
great  beauty  and  durability. 


for  the  artistic  coloring  of  all  wood.    With  it  inexpensive  soft 

woods  may  be  finished  so  they  are  as  beautiful  as  hard  wood. 

Made  in  seventeen  shades,  including  Mahogany,  Mission,  Early  English, 
Fumed,  etc. 

Johnson's  Wood  Dye  penetrates  deeply— is  economical- 
dries  quickly  and  is  very  easy  to  use.  It  is  unequalled  for  finish- 
ing new  furniture,  woodwork  and  floors  and  for  doing  over  old 
work  of  this  character — staining  basketry,  etc. 

Free  Instruction  Book 

Ask  your  paint  or  hardware  dealer  for  a  free  copy  of  our  color  hook,  "The  Proper 
Treatment  for  Floors,  Woodwork  and  Furniture."  This  hook  is  the  work  of  famous 
experts — it  is  full  of  valuahle  ideas  on  home  heautifying — illustrated  in  colors. 

S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON 

"The  Wood  Finishing  Authorities" 

RACINE,  WISCONSIN 


ill 


S    <..  JOHNSON  A  SON.  Racine.  Wit.  1 

I  mi  I>/hv  10.  fur  ;i  cm  of  Johnson's  Prepared  Wax— enough  for  polishing 
a  mall  BOOT,  an  automobile,  a  piano  or  several  pieces  of  furniture,  also  In- 
•tni'  lion  Hook  on  home  heautifying. 
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Premium 


baked  ham 


If  you  want  to  give  the  whole  family  a  genuine  treat,  order  a  whole 
"Swift's  Premium"  ham  and  bake  it  at  home. 

Try  This  Recipe 

Boil  a  whole  "Swift's  Premium"  Earn  slowly  (one-half  hour  for  each  pound),  changingthe 
water  when  half  done.    Remove  the  rind  and  insert  cloves  in  the  soft  fat,  cov- 
ering thickly  with  brown  sugar.    Place  in  a  baking  dish  with  water  and 
bake  for  one-half  hour. 

When  broilingorfrying  "Swift's  Premium"  Ham 
\    there  is  no  need  to  parboil  or  "freshen." 
uniform,  delicate  flavor  is  tl 
It  of  a  distinctive  curing  pro 
:ss  perfected  through  years 
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